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Could  you  tell  this  story? 


Music  may  be  just  a  succession  of  pleasant  sounds  or  infi¬ 
nitely  more  than  that.  It  may  tell  a  fine  romantic  story  or  it  may 
portray  some  spiritual  struggle  that  you  yourself  have  experienced. 

To  know  these  things,  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
music  you  hear,  is  to  enjoy  it  to  a  vastly  greater  extent. 

With  a  Victrola  and  Victor  Records  you  get  a  thorough 
understanding  of  music  such  as  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way. 

You  are  enabled  to  observe  closely  and  study  every  detail  of 
interpretation  and  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  music. 

Then  you  discuss  it  with  the  same  freedom  as  you  discuss 
books,  art,  architecture  or  the  drama— and  with  the  same  satis¬ 
faction  to  yourself  and  to  your  hearers. 

Victrola 

«CG.  U.  *  PAT.  OFF. 

‘HIS  MASTERS  VOICE* 

Important :  Look  for  these  trade-marks.  Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking'  Machine  Company.  Camden,  New  Jersey 
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Days  in  and  nights  out 


FT’S  all  the  same  to  Westclox  whether 
you  prepare  to  tuck  away  four 
hours  of  beauty  sleep  or  meet  the 
night  shift  on  their  way  home. 

Getting-in  time  is  your  own  af¬ 
fair,  but  when  getting-up  time  rolls 
around  Westclox  make  themselves 
heard. 

For  folks  who  get  in  when  they 
please  and  get  up  when  they  must, 
Westclox  are  friends  indeed. 

Of  course  they  butt  in  on  a  sound 


sleep  at  its  most  delightful  moment, 
but  they  work  under  your  orders. 
If  you  ask  them  to  call  you  they  do 
it  punctually,  cheerfully,  tunefully. 

You  will  find  Westclox  alarms  in 
several  sizes  and  prices.  Each  one 
must  run  on  time  and  ring  on  time 
before  it  can  wear  the  trade  mark 
Westclox  on  its  face. 

Racket  Ben,  a  watch  bearing  the 
Westclox  trade  mark,  furnishes  de¬ 
pendable  time  for  the  pocket. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.A. 

Tmmrj,  Pcm, ID! Mb.  /■  Canada i  Wemero  Clock  Co.. Limited,  Peterborough, OBI. 


Westclox 

Big  Btn 

7  Inchr*  ull.  4H-ln<h 
dial.  Ktim  i;  boon. 
Stead?  and  Intermit- 
Irnt  aiarm,  fj.se.  In 
Canada,  *4.** 


Westclox 

Baby  Bin 

>*4  :nch<f  tall.  1%-iacb 
dial.  Runs  31  hour*. 
Stead*  and  intermit¬ 
tent  alarm,  $ f.$c.  In 
Canada, U  so. 


Westclox 


stmenta 

dial.  Nickel  caae. 
*101  is  Soar*.  Top 
bell  alarm,  fl.jo. 


Westclox 

Jatk  a' Lantern 


bc<m  dial  and  baada. 
Back  bell  alarm,  lUna 

I*  koara,  f|.oo.  la 
Canada.  #4.00. 


Westclox 

Sitep-  .Meier 
S  ncbeataH.  Nickel- 
rd  caae.  4-mch  dial. 
Back  bell  alarm. 
Rant  )ibourt,fi.oo. 
la  Canada, fj.oo. 


Westclox 

Puiet  Ben 
A  nickel  plated  watch 
Stem  and  and  ael. 
Neal  banda  and  dial. 
Dependable,  ft. So. 
In  Canada,  fs.oo. 


Westclox 

GIo-Btn 

Nickel  plated  watch. 
Mem  wind  and  ael. 
Black  face.luminoui 
dial  and  bandars.  50. 
In  Canada,  J|. 50. 
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A  simple  package  of  Ivory 
Flake*  ami  the  hcaiiofullv  .llui- 
traicxJ  KxikSn,  MTlir  (jrt  of 
Unc!v  (urmmh."  will  h*  ten  I 
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First  consider  this  test  for  laundering  safety 


o  ( 

ic  c 


CAN  "good  soap"  ruin  a  delicate  silk 
blouse  or  4  chiffon  negligee  or  even  j 
woolen  sweater—  in  one  washing 

Yes,  of  course  K  can!  “Good  soap"  may 
not  be  good  enough! 

J  low,  then,  can  you  tell  before  you  run  the 
risk  whether  or  noc  any  partieular  soap  is 
KikkI  enough  whether  it  will  ruin  your  really 
prraoui  garments'  Of  course,  j  white  soap 
is  needed.  Herr  is  j  simple  tesr  that  will 
prove  soap  safe  or  unsafe  n  easily  as  you  tell 
night  from  day: 

H  ‘ouU  you  be  Witling  to  mse  that 
todp  on  your  I*  ACE? 

Think  of  Ivory  Rakes  in  this  way. 

At  once  you  are  mre.  for  Ivory  Rakes  is  just 
Ivory  Soap  m  flake  form— the  very'  same 
Ivory  Soap  that  millions  of'  women  during 
two  generations  have  found  mild  and  gentle 
for  the  skin 


What  a  relief  it  always  is  when  a  woman 
first  realtors  that  with  Ivory  Rakrs  she  need 
no  longer  fear  for  the  safety  of  her  most 
precious  garments! 

A  teaspoonful  or  so  of  these  delicate,  petal- 
thin  flakes;  instant  suds;  a  few  moments  of 
dipping  and  squeezing  and  the  gently 
cleansing  soap  has  done  its  work  safely, 
yet  thoroughly. 

Ivors*  Hakes  is  eeonouneat  enough  even  for 
the  family  washing,  but  it  has  that  unique 
margin  of  tafety  which  distinguishes  its  use 
for  the  washbowl  Uundenng  of  exceedingly 
p/c»  fovf  garments. 

May  we  send  you  a  small  package  of  Ivory 
Rakes  with  our  compliments  and  a  useful 
booklet  of  washing  and  ironing  suggestions' 
You  w  ill  find  the  proper  address  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner 

7  be  fmtt  nze  Package  of  /  zory  Flake*  is 
for  fair  by  gtoeery  and  depart  mm/  %/orei. 


0  PROCTER  6L  GAMBLE 


IVORY*-*"  FLAKES 

cMaket  dainty  dot  ha  la%t  longer 


iVif'jtlcM  l!tff .  let  lb#  FN.-U*  a  «;•*■*!«  O..  r^nrai. 
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Teach  Me,  My  Dog! 


By  Booth  Tar  kin g ton 


ON  MY  thirteenth  Christmas 
someone  gave  me  a  little  old- 
fashioned  “quotation  book,’’ 
and  at  intervals  during  the 
next  year  I  made  autobio¬ 
graphical  entries  in  it.  One  of  them  must 
have  been  written  on  an  overcast  day  in 
October,  but  there  was  a  real  pang  in  part 
of  it,  for  I  still  have  the 
scar.  “It  has  been  a  terrible 
year,”  I  wrote.  “Fritz  died 
on  the  fourth  of  September. 

He  was  the  noblest,  brav¬ 
est,  truest,  and  faithfullest 
dog  that  ever  lived.  Yes, 
poor  Fritz  is  dead  and  so 
are  the  two  Stimson  boys. 

Also,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Crosby 
and  President  Garfield, 
lut  this  was  an  order  of 
precedence  that  came  from 
the  heart  of  one  whose  first 
intelligibly  spoken  words 
were  addressed  to  a  little 
dog:  "Hyuh,  Jock!” 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 
used  to  tell  a  story  of  two 
boyhood  friends  of  his: 
they  were  brothers;  some¬ 
one  had  given  them  a  pup 
and  each  of  them  claimed 
exclusive  ownership.  The 
dispute  was  so  hot  and  the 
problem  involved  appeared 
to  be  so  insoluble,  that  at 
last  the  claimants  decided 
to  place  themselves  in  the 
hands  of  a  court  of  their 
contemporaries.  The  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  boy-jury  was 
that  the  pup  was  "both 
their  dog,"  and  this  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  satisfactory.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  the  boys 
belonged  to  the  pup  as 
much  as  the  pup  belonged 
to  the  boys.  I'hev  were 
bound  by  their  hearts  to 
serve  him  even  more  than 
he,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  could  serve  them.  Since  he  was 
their  dog,  they  must  feed  and  shelter  him, 
attend  upon  him  and  cure  him  in  his  ill¬ 
nesses;  they  must  keep  him  from  sorrow, 
bathe  him  and  help  him  with  his  fleas, 
and  be  ever  ready  to  rush  to  his  aid  when 
he  warned  them  that  he  was  in  danger  or 
in  pain. 

I  he  point  of  ownership  is  thus  seen  as 
somewhat  subtle,  and  suggests  the  general 


question:  Does  anybody  really  own  a  dog? 

Of  course  such  a  question  at  once 
spreads  itself  out  into  that  more  general 
one:  Docs  anybody  really  own  anything? 
We  do  not  need  to  die,  nor  even  to  read 
"Hamlet,”  in  order  to  discover  that  we 
have  been  but  temporary  tenants  of  our 
very  b<klics,  as  we  have  of  our  garments; 
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and  when  a  communist  accuses  a  million¬ 
aire  of  owning  a  country  place  the  very 
trees  shake  with  mockery  of  both  of  them. 
No,  I  think  we  do  not  own  our  dogs,  al¬ 
though  it  is  n roper  for  us  to  speak  of  them 
as  outs;  and  I  well  may  say  "my  dog," 

1'us.t  as  I  say  "my  friend."  My  dog  and  I 
lave  certain  mutual  privileges —or  obli¬ 
gations,  if  you  choose— of 
service  and  affection;  and 
thus  simply  we  arrive  at  an 
ideal  relationship.  There 
will  never  be  a  dog  soviet. 

The  strangest  thing  about 
this  relationship  between  a 
man  and  his  dog  is  the  pro¬ 
found  difference  between 
the  parties  to  it.  They  are 
congenial;  they  are  inti¬ 
mate;  they  commune  senti¬ 
mentally,  perhaps  even  spir¬ 
itually;  they  o 
to  each  other  t 
and  they  are  a 
municate  in 


the  hair  of  our  heads  is  swept  from  the 
barber-shop  floor;  the  surgeon  and  the 
dentist  lightly  forget  what  has  become  of 
other  bits  of  us;  and  we  are  always  three- 
fourths  water,  evaporating  rapidiy.  W  hat 
is  left  to  the  man  forty  years  old  of  the 
body  he  had  as  a  youth  of  twenty? 

A  tramp  is  wearing  "my”  old  overcoat, 
and  for  a  little  while  (until  the  ragman 
gets  it)  he  thinks  of  it  as  “his”  overcoat; 


ten  impart 
icir  moods; 
blc  to  corn- 
language 

with  and  without  words  - 
yet  there  exists  between 
them  that  "abyss  between 
the  species”  of  which  Mae¬ 
terlinck  speaks  in  his  touch¬ 
ing  and  incomparable  essay 
on  dogs'.  Man  and  dog,  jn 
spite  of  their  deep  intimacy, 
have  each  of  them  their 
secrets,  unfathomable  by 
the  other;  but  mv  dog  has 
the  advantage  of  me  here. 
He  is  not  curious  about  my 
secrets,  though  they  may 
trouble  him— as  when  I 
inexplicably  close  a  door 
between  us — but  I  often 
puzzle  myself  about  his 
mysteries,  and  spend  time 
fruitlessly  in  trying  to  un¬ 
ravel  them.  In  fact, one  mild 
secret  belonging  to  a  little 
dog,  a  rather  Scotch  terrier, 
has  puzzled  me  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

He  arrived  with  his  mis¬ 
tress  one  night  at  a  cottage  near  the  border 
of  a  lake,  and  could  have  had  but  the 
vaguest  idea  of  his  w  hereabouts.  He  had 
left  his  city  home  that  afternoon  in  a  car¬ 
riage;  had  spent  some  hours  in  a  baggage 
car;  had  been  transferred  to  a  steamboat 
after  nightfall;  crossed  the  lake  thus  to  a 
pier,  walked  up  the  pier  and  through  a  lit¬ 
tle  grove  of  trees  to  a  cottage — all  of  this 
experience  being  on  the  leash  and  wholly 
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BOOTH  TARKINCTON  AND  “WOP" 

HF.RB  arc  Booth  Turkington  and  ‘•Wop,”  the  black  Horen  1 1  no  poodle  do*  to  which 
the  famous  Indianlan  pay*  a  touching  tribute  In  thl*  article.  Mr.  Tarklngton 
Ih  the  outstanding  figure  among  living  American  writer*.  Recently  he  won.  for  the 
second  time  In  four  years,  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  most  distinguished  novel  of  the 
year.  Almost  simultaneous  with  this  award,  readers  of  the  "Literary  Digest"  voted 
him  the  greatest  American  author,  and  In  a  poll  conducted  by  the  New  York  "Times" 
he  was  included  in  the  list  of  the  greatest  ten  Americans.  No  other  literary  man 
appeared  on  the  list.  Both  as  a  novelist  and  as  a  playwright  Mr.  Tarkington  ha*  a 
long  record  of  great  successes.  Among  hi*  novels  are:  "Gentle  Julia,"  "The  Gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana,”  "Monsieur  Beaucalrc,"  "Cherry."  "The  Conquest  of  Canaan," 
"Ills  Own  People,"  "Penrod."  "The  Turmoil."  "Seventeen."  "The  Magnificent 
Ambersons,"  "Ramsey  Milbolland,"  and  "Alice  Adams,"  the  hook  that  won  for 
him  the  most  recent  award  of  the  Pulitzer  prize.  Ills  plays  include  "The 
Man  from  Home,"  "Monsieur  Beaucaire."  "Mister  Antonio."  "The  Country 
Cousin,"  "Clarence,"  "The  Wren."  and  "The  Intimate  Strangers."  Mr.  Tark¬ 
ington  is  fifty-three  years  old.  lie  was  born  and  always  has  lived  in  Indiana 


unfamiliar  to  him,  as  he  had  never  before 
been  out  of  the  city  where  he  was  bom.  • 

I  was  staying  at  the  cottage,  and.  hav¬ 
ing  an  errand  to  the  village  across  the 
lake,  the  next  morning,  I  set  a  signal  upon 
the  pier  to  warn  the  steamer  to  stop  for 
me,  and  noticed  that  Robin,  the  terrier, 
was  of  a  mind  to  accompany  me.  As  I 
had  his  acquaintance  in  the  city  and  he 
sometimes  walked  with  me  there.  1  thought 
it  pleasant  to  accede  to  his  wish  for  this 
excursion  and  so,  when  the  steamer  came, 
I  invited  him  aboard  with  me. 

We  crossed  the  lake,  disembarked  and 
went  to  a  drug  store  in  the  village,  but 


there  I  thought  best  to  leave  Robin  out¬ 
side  the  screen  door:  for  a  cat  could  be 
seen  within,  cosily  arching  herself  to  make 
the  rung  of  a  chair  caress  her;  and  Robin’s 
lifelong  inimical  convictions  about  cats 
were  already  known  to  me.  Therefore,  I 
told  him  to  wait  for  me,  and  went  in 
alone. 

When  I  came  out,  five  minutes  later,  I 
was  disturbed  to  find  only  a  dusty  village 
street  lying  placid  in  the  sun  and  devoid 
of  any  visible  animal  life — Robin  had  dc- 

tarted.  1  returned  in  haste  to  the  steam- 
oat  landing,  calling  and  whistling  as  I 
went;  I  hurried  up  and  down,  making 


that  townlct  resound  with  his  name,  but 
Robin  continued  to  be  elsewhere  and  I  be¬ 
gan  to  be  dismayed.  For  he  was  a  city 
house  dog;  he  had  no  experience  of  open 
country  or  lakes  or  woods;  one  direction 
would  certainly  seem  to  him  as  good  as 
another,  and  the  cottage  in  which  he  and 
I  were  visitors  was  deep  in  a  grove  of 
trees,  miles  away,  across  the  lake. 

No  one  in  the  village  had  seen  him;  no 
one  arriving  by  the  roads  that  led  from 
the  village  had  encountered  him  upon  the 
highway;  and  after  an  hour  of  searching 
and  questioning  I  found  myself  in  a  low 
state  of  mind  indred;  for  naturally  I  was 
distressed  about  Robin  myself,  and  almost 
the  last  thing  anybody  cares  to  do  is  to 
lose  somebody  elsc’s  dog. 


1^1  N ALLY,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the 
1  village  newspaper,  and  there  found 
three  men  and  a  boy  warmly  engaged  in  the 

Crinring  of  that  week’s  issue  on  a  large 
and-press.  "I’m  too  late,"  I  said  regret¬ 
fully,  turning  hack  to  the  door,  but  the 
oldest  of  the  three  men  stopped  work,  and 
came  toward  me  genially. 

"  1«*»  late  for  what?"  he  inquired. 

"I  wanted  to  put  an  advertisement  in 
your  paper.  I’m  sorry  to  see  you’re  al¬ 
ready  on  the  press.” 

"An  advertisement?"  he  said.  "You 
write  her  out  and  she’ll  go  in.  I'm  the 
editor." 

"But  I  wanted  my  advertisement  to  go 
in  this  issue." 

"She  will."  he  said.  "We  ain't  turned 
out  only  seven  or  eight  copies." 

I  sat  at  his  desk,  and  he  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  looked  over  my  shoulder  as  1  wrote: 

Lost!  Near  howe’s  Dmjj  Store  on  Tuesday 
morning,  a  small  Scutch  Terrier,  mixed;  white 
«ith  brown  spots;  answers  to  name  of  Robin. 
Return  this  dot,  or  brim;  information  that 
will  lead  to  his  return,  to  Woodland  C’ottaKC 
near  Kewonah  Landing.  Jtio.oo  Reward. 


IP 


‘Ten  dollars?”  said  the  editor.  "Well, 
I  don't  know  as  there’s  any  such  a  terrible 
rush  to  get  this  paper  out  right  now!” 
And  he  and  his  stall  immediately  went 
forth  to  look  for  Rohin. 

Other  inhabitants  were  already  engaged 
in  the  search,  and  more  joined  them.  They 
brought  me  all  the  dogs  they  could  find, 
while  certain  boy  optimists,  who  had  been 
carefully  instructed  upon  Robin's  appear¬ 
ance,  came  hopefully  tugging  along  with 
them  large  dogs  as  well  as  small,  and  were 
disappointed  when  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  declare  an  Irish  setter  or  a 
"part  collie"  pup  to  be  the  terrier  for 
whose  sake  I  had  declared  myself  ready 
to  part  with  ten  dollars.  Hut  of  his  veri¬ 
table  self  there  was  never  a  weird  ro  give 
me  hope,  and  at  last  I  went  aboard  the 
steamboat  and  departed,  leaving  the  vil¬ 
lage  still  busy. 

As  I  approached  the  cottage  from  the 
pier,  revolving  in  a  downcast  mind  how  I 
could  best  break  the  news  to  Robin’s  mis¬ 
tress.  I  saw  that  the  veranda  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  supported  only  empty  chairs  and 
hammocks;  hostess  and  visitors  were 
either  indoors  or  away,  and  I  sighed  a 
shamed  sigh  of  relief  for  the  respite — and 
then,  coming  closer,  stared  incredulously. 
For  there  sat  upon  the  veranda  steps  a 
small,  complacent  figure — that  of  one  who 
knew  himself  to  he  established  and  at 
home  upon  those  steps,  and  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  agitate  him. 


•  « 


Robin!"  I  shouted. 
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He  approached  me  genially,  but  in¬ 
quiringly.  “Why  the  commotion?”  he 
asked  unmistakably. 

"See  here!”  1  said.  “When  I  went  into 
the  village  drug  store  you  simply  turned 
about  and  came  back  to  the  cottage;  but 
that  is  a  thing  manifestly  impossible  for 
vou  to  do.  In  the  first  place  you  couldn’t 
have  known  which  road  would  take  you 
‘round  the  lake;  in  the  second  place,  if  you 
did  find  that  road  by  some  freakish 
chance,  you  couldn’t  tell  which  lane  would 
bring  you  from  the  road  to  this  cottage; 
in  the  third  place,  you  couldn't  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  edge  of  the  lake  itself,  because 
there  are  insurmountable  obstacles;  in  the 
fourth  place,  it’s  obvious  you  didn’t  swim; 
and,  in  the  fifth  place,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  places,  your  entire  performance  is  in¬ 
credible.  So  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
llux  did  you  do  it?” 

"1  don't  seem  to  get  the  drift  of  your 
conversation,”  he  remarked,  looking  some¬ 
what  bored,  and  returned  to  the  veranda 
steps. 

Inquiries  addressed  to  human  beings 
developed  for  me  the  fact  that  he  had 
trotted  into  the  cottage  about  half  an 


Sid  Says 

hour  after  he  had  left  me  at  the  drug 
store.  He  was  calm,  casual,  and  neither 
dusty  nor  wet. 

He  was  two  years  old,  and  of  course  a 
human  being  three  rimes  his  age  could  not 
have  done  what  he  had  done.  And  he 
kept  to  himself  the  mvstery  of  how  he  did 
it.  I  suppose  that  even  if  he  had  possessed 
a  human  voice,  he  could  not  have  ex¬ 
plained.  because  the  question  was  "too 
simple."  If  you  ask  a  person,  ‘7/c/tc  do 
you  walk?”  he  may  reply,  in  some  sur¬ 
prise,  “Why,  with  my  feet!”  Probably 
Robin  would  have  made  that  same  reply, 
in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  he  did  it 
with  his  head. 

\T  HIS  home  in  the  city  Robin  would  sit 
i  *  upon  the  front  lawn, observing  with  an 
air  of  meditation  the  passing  traffic  of  the 
street.  1  have  watched  him  as  he  sat 
thus,  a  tiny  figure  of  comedy,  alone  on  the 
broad  space  of  green,  and  1  have  tried  to 
follow  his  thoughts.  “Rather  a  dull 
day,”  he  might  be  saying  to  himself.  "I 
wonder  if  we  couldn't  liven  things  up 
around  here.” 

Just  across  the  street  lived  a  brother  of 


his,  Princeton,  called  Prince,  “for  short,” 
and  Robin,  having  decided  to  brighten  up 
the  neighborhood  a  little,  would  rise  and 
go  to  see  if  Prince  sympathized  with  the 
idea.  'I  hcv  would  exchange  amiable 
greetings  in  Prince's  yard,  and  then  Robin 
would  obviously  offer  the  suggestion 
“Let's  drive  everything  off  the  street!” 

Immediately  assuming  in  simultaneous 
perfect  accord  a  manner  of  ravening 
frenzy,  they  would  charge  into  the  high¬ 
way  and  attack  every  passing  vehicle. 
"How  dare  you!”  they  would  shriek. 
“How  dare  you  roll  your  wheels  over  our 
asphalt?  Out  of  here  with  you!  Out! 
Out!  Out!” 

That  is  what  a  dog  says  when  he 
charges  your  automobile;  he  is  indig¬ 
nantly  ordering  you  off  for  trespass,  and 
his  words  arc  usually  “(let  out!  Out! 
Out!  Out  of  our  street!”  Of  course, 
though,  like  Robin  and  Prince,  some  dogs 
only  pretend  to  be  in  a  rage  and  do  the 
thing  for  their  own  amusement;  because 
they  know  well  enough  that  the  vehicles 
will  come  and  go  in  spite  of  them.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  are  numbers  of  serious  little 
dogs  who  are  always  (Continued  on  page S^) 


Sid  Says: 

Take  a  seat,  mister— the  Almighty 
will  see  you  presently 


A  SUBSCRIBER  writes—- “Give  us  a  New  Year's 
editorial  that  will  tell  us  what  this  earthly  strug- 
.  gle  is  for.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  a  lot  of  fool¬ 
ishness.  Why  work  and  thrash  around,  when  the  end 
of  it  is  death,  which  comes  soon?" 

Some  question!  And  why  pick  on  me  for  an  answer? 
I  can’t  solve  the  riddle  any  more  than  you  can.  But 
here  is  a  thought,  old  as  the  hills,  maybe  freshly  ex¬ 
pressed  : 

This  world  looks  to  me  like  the  anteroom  to  an  office. 
We  are  shoved  into  it  and  told  to  wait  our  turn.  At  the 
call  of  death  each  one  of  us  passes  through  the  door,  to 
face  we  know  not  what. 

Now  you  don’t  have  to  know*  anything  about  the 
next  world  in  order  to  know  about  anterooms.  We 
have  all  sat  in  them  by  the  hour— at  the  banker's,  the 
lawyer’s,  the  doctor’s,  the  customer’s.  And  we  all 
know  that  it  is  a  dreadful  bore  unless  wc  have  something 
to  do.  So,  as  wc  sit,  wc  read  anything  we  can  lay  our 
hands  on,  or  think  as  hard  as  we  can,  or  take  a  pencil 
and  paper  and  make  notes  of  things  to  do  and  how  to  do 
them.  In  other  words,  we  busy  ourselves  if  we  can. 
And — miracle  of  miracles  two  wonderful  things  hap¬ 
pen!  One  is  that  the  time  passes  more  pleasantly 
while  we  are  w  aiting;  and  the  other  is  that  when  we  get 
inside,  the  business  we  have  come  to  transact  is  better 
attended  to  than  if  we  had  spent  the  waiting  time  idly 
loafing.  We  are  better  prepared  by  work  than  by  idle¬ 
ness. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  simple,  a  very  ordinary  statement 
—but  it  is  all  that  I  see  in  it.  We  arc  in  the  Almighty's 
anteroom.  We  don’t  know  what  He  wants  to  sec  us 


about;  hut  while  wc  wait  wc  shall  he  far  happier  if  we 
work  as  hard  as  we  can  at  the  job  of  developing  all  our 
talents.  And  out  of  that  development  we  shall  be  bet¬ 
ter  prepared  for  the  interview  that  is  ahead  of  us.  No¬ 
body  has  any  use  fot  a  dead,  inactive,  lazy  mind— and 
I  can't  imagine  that  the  Almighty  has. 

This  i*>  all  I  know  and  all  I  can  say  on  the  subject;  hut 
I  can't  resist  putting  down  the  briefest  little  account  of 
one  of  the  busiest  men  I  ever  saw*  in  the  Almighty's 
waiting-room.  1  refer  to  the  late  Lord  Nnrthdiffe,  who 
died  a  few*  months  ago  at  fifty-seven,  having  come  from 
nothing  to  the  ownership  of  a  hundred  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  a  place  of  stupendous  power — as  wc 
poor  little  human  beings  look  upon  power.  I  saw  North- 
diffe  in  a  New  York  hotel  at  the  end  of  a  hot  day  and 
had  an  hour's  business  with  him.  During  the  morning 
and  afternoon  he  had  had  personal  interviews  with  one 
hundred  people!  1  saw  him  from  seven  until  eight  in 
the  evening — the  last  night  he  was  ever  in  New  York. 
When  I  left  at  eight  the  man  had  had  no  dinner — yet  he 
plunged  into  another  business  interview  just  as  1  walked 
out  of  the  door.  Perhaps  you  will  think  that  he  was 
overdoing  it — this  matter  of  keeping  busy.  1  suppose 
that  he  did  overdo  ir.  but  of  all  the  active-minded,  inter¬ 
ested,  up-and-coming  human  beings  I  ever  saw,  North- 
cliffe,  1  think,  took  the  prize.  I  don’t  know  what  use 
the  Almighty  may  have  for  him.  but  1  can  assure  you 
that  if  any  questions  are  asked.  Northcliffe  will  have 
something  to  say!  He  certainly  kept  stepping  while 
confined  to  the  waiting-room.  And  it  was  best  for  him 
that  he  did— just  as  it  is  best  for  you  and  for  me — ac¬ 
cording  to  our  strength  and  capacity. 


The  Wife  Who  Wondered  if  She 
Could  Leave  Her  Husband 


A  story 

By  Christine  Whiting  Parmenter 
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Margaret  mason  dosed 

the  door  on  her  departing 
callers,  and  going  to  the  win¬ 
dow  watched  them  walk 
down  the  street  in  their 
smartly  tailored  suits.  They  were  the 
Brimmers,  old  friends  whom  she  hadn't 
seen  for  months. 

Sarah  w  as  a  teacher  in  a  girls'  school,  and 
Caroline  had  married  the  History  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  college.  Their  talk  had  been  of 
college  days  and  old  times,  bur,  although 
they  had  kissed  her  good-by  effusively, 
Margaret  felt  a  subtle  pity  in  their  man¬ 
ner  which  vaguely  hurt  her. 

“Hadn’t  she  led  them  both  in  college?” 
she  thought  vindictively. 

Neither  of  them  hud  won  the  honors  she 
had;  vet,  because  she  was  married  and  still 
teaching,  they  pitied  her. 

As  they  turned  the  comer,  she  sighed, 
and  cast  a  discouraged  glance  about  her 
living-room.  There  was  an  air  of  fastidi¬ 
ousness  about  the  Brimmers  that  brought 
to  light  all  irs  shabby  makeshifts;  and  it 
was  most  unfortunate  that  her  neighbors 
in  the  apartment  below  were  cooking  cab¬ 
bage.  Margaret  had  remarked  upon  it, 
laughingly,  but  her  laugh  had  fallen  a  little 
flat,  and  even  her  dainty  tea  tray  could 
not  cover  the  aroma  from  below. 

Now  that  she  was  alone  again  the  odor 
seemed  to  choke  her,  and  opening  wide 
the  windows  she  went  into  the  kitchen  to 
peel  potatoes  for  Jerry’s  supper.  She 
slashed  at  them  savagely,  with  an  extrava¬ 
gance  that  would  have  shocked  her  in 
saner  moments.  The  water  crept  into  a 
half-healed  crack  in  one  of  her  fingers  and 
she  winced  at  the  smart,  wondering  dis- 
couragedly  if  it  was  all  worth  while — this 
eternal  dish  washing  and  scrubbing.  Had 
she  followed  in  Sarah  Brimmer’s  foot- 
steps.  she,  too,  might  be  teaching  in  a 
fashionable  school;  or  like  Caroline,  she 
might  have  married  — 

Suddenly  the  drift  of  her  thoughts  ap- 
alled  her.  Never,  in  her  inmost  heart, 
ad  she  allowed  herself  to  criticize  her 
husband.  It  was  she  who  had  insisted  on 
continuing  her  teaching,  much  against 
Jerry's  will.  Should  she  blame  him,  be¬ 
cause  as  rime  went  on  he  had  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  it?  For  a  long  time  he  had 
made  no  protest  against  a  state  of  things 
that  now  seemed  permanent;  yet  she 
sometimes  thought  that,  had  she  given  in 
to  Jerry  at  the  first,  he  would  have  man¬ 
aged  to  fend  for  two. 

Even  had  they  had  children  they  would 
have  got  on  somehow.  People  did.  They 
had  been  married  for  six  years,  and  for 
some  time  Margaret  had  realized  that  the 
long  hours,  anti  coming  back  to  a  dusty 


apartment  to  get  supper,  were  beginning 
to  tell  upon  her  nerves.  She  hated  the 
shabby  cretonne  cushions  in  her  wicker 
chairs.  She  loathed  the  Bagdad  couch 
cover,  its  stripes  forever  gaping  because 
she  was  too  tired  to  mend  tnem. 

Why  on  earth,  she  thought  angrily, 
hadn’t  they  bought  something  that 
wouldn’t  rip? 

Her  thoughrs  went  back  to  the  day  they 
had  bought  the  couch  cover.  The  sales¬ 
man  had  tried  to  beguile  them  with  one 
of  soft  blue  velvet,  w  hich  Jerry  said  just 
matched  her  eyes.  Margaret  had  sur¬ 
veyed  it  longingly.  Had  the  salesman 
known  hotv  longingly  he  might  have 
ressed  the  matter— but  Jerry  knew.  He 
ad  carried  the  Bagdad  home  under  his 
arm,  and  when  she  had  arranged  it  to  the 
last  cushion,  he  took  her  unexpectedly  in¬ 
to  his  arms,  and  kissed  her. 

"Bagdad  rugs  and  Mission  furniture,” 
he  said  regretfully,  "when  you  were  made 
for  old  mahogany  and  velvet.  It  makes 
me  feel  like  a  sinner!  But  some  day,  dear, 
when  the  invention  is  perfected  and  our 
ship  comes  in— well— my  first  purchaic 
will  be  that  velvet  couch  cover.’ 

r¥'HAT  was  five  years  ago,  and  the  "in- 
*  vention”  over  which  ^erry  still  tinkered 
at  the  electric  company  s  workrooms,  was 
as  far  from  completion  as  ever.  Margaret 
didn't  understand  just  what  it  was,  but 
she  knew  that,  once  perfected,  it  would 
save  innumerable  moments  in  a  telephone 
exchange. 

It  had  been  a  long  time  now  since  Jerry- 
had  even  mentioned  it.  Perhaps  his 
dreams  and  ambitions  had  been  strangled 
by  the  incessant  struggle  for  bread  and 
butter.  It  came  to  her  with  a  sinking 
heart  that  Jerry  wasn’t  making  good.  She 
wondered  if  ten  years  hence  she  would 
still  be  mending  the  hateful  Bagdad. 

The  thought  brought  tears,  that  fell 
unheeded  over  the  potatoes.  Margaret 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  obliterate  their 
stains  before  Jerry  should  arrive — dread¬ 
ing  his  questions.  for  Jerry  w-as  sensi¬ 
tive,  and  might  not  understand  why  this 
call  from  her  old  friends  had  left  her  so 
discouraged,  and  she  mustn't  hurt  him. 

But — strangely  and  un-Jerry-like,  the 
questions  did  not  come.  He  greeted  her 
in  an  offhand  manner  that  was  unusual — 
spoke  of  the  cold  bouse,  and  she  explained 
about  the  cabbage;  and  when  he  asked 
what  she’d  been  doing,  she  replied  with 
studied  carelessness  that  the  Brimmer 
girls  had  called. 

"Those  two  aristocratic  icebergs?"  he 
asked;  then  added  a  hasty  and  surprising 
apology  for  criticizing  her  friends. 


"They’re  no  special  friends  of  mine,” 
Margaret  retorted. 

“Why,  in  college — ”  began  Jerry;  but 
she  interrupted. 

"College,  my  dear,  w  as  a  long,  long  time 
ago."  .And  her  husband,  after  one  furtive 
glance,  was  silent. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Margaret  felt 
that  something  intangible  had  crept  be¬ 
tween  them.  Jerry  was  often  late  to  sup¬ 
per,  and  more  often  didn’t  come  home 
till  after  Margaret  was  in  bed.  It  was 
extra  work,  he  explained  once.  He  was 
sorry  to  leave  her  so  much  alone,  but  it 
was  only  temporary.  And  she  must  get 
someone  to  help  her  clean  on  Saturdays. 

"You  look  tired,  Margaret,  and  I  can’t 
stand  it." 

His  voice  was  strained.  He  seemed  "on 
edge;’’  Jerry,  whose  sunnv  nature  she  had 
always  leaned  on.  As  the  weeks  passed 
all  the  happy-go-lucky  charm  of  him  was 
clouded,  lie  seemed  morose  and  moody. 
Then,  just  as  Margaret  felt  she  couldn't 
endure  the  strain  another  day,  came  an 
astonishing  offer  from  Sarah  Brimmer. 

Sarah  had  been  made  principal  of  a 
girls’  boarding-school  on  the  Hudson.  An 
English  teacher  was  needed,  and  she 
offered  the  place  to  Margaret  at  a  salary 
which  seemed  unbelievable.  It  would  en¬ 
able  her  to  dress  as  well  as  Sarah  Brim¬ 
mer.  There  would  be  no  more  dish 
washing  and  weekly  cleanings.  She  could 
even  save  something  for  her  old  age;  but — 
it  meant  giving  up  her  home.  Jerry 
would  have  to  board,  and  she  would  see 
him  only  on  vacations.  Yet,  if  they  made 
the  sacrifice  for  a  few  years— 

The  vision  dazzled  her.  She  was  to  let 
Sarah  know  on  Saturday — to-day,  and  she 
still  lacked  the  courage  to  talk  with  Jerry. 


CHE  would  have  spoken  that  morning, 
‘^but  he  said  he'd  be  home  to  supper,  and 
in  cowardly  fashion  she  had  put  it  off. 
Then  came  supper,  and  Jerry— her  old 
Jerry  whom  she  had  almost  forgotten, 
who  whistled  as  he  brought  in  the  supper 
and,  once  seated,  got  up  again  to  kiss  her. 
How  could  she  tell  him?  Yet  it  couldn’t 
be  put  off  longer,  and  with  dessert  she 
made  the  plunge. 

Jerry  listened  quietly,  hut  as  she  talked 
she  felt  the  invisible  wall  rise  up  between 
them.  He  pushed  his  dessert  away  un¬ 
tasted,  and  looked  at  her  intently: 

"You  want  to  do  it?” 

“I  want— to  do  what’s  best  for  both  of 
us,”  said  Margaret  breathlessly.  "You 
see.  I’d  have  no  expenses  except  my 
clothes;  and  I  can  never  hope  for  anything 
else  as  good.  \\  e  could  afford  to  spend  va¬ 
cations  at  decent  places,  or — or  travel— ” 
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‘‘On  your  money?”  cut  in  Jerry  shortly,  whistling,  she  decided,  as  she  fought  for  a 
‘‘Is  there  any  difference  in  my  paying  seat  in  a  crowded  car,  that  she  had  had 
the  butcher,  or  a  hotel  bill?”  she  retorted;  enough  of  it,  and  that  her  absence  would 


then,  as  he  winced,  she  left  her  chair  to  make  no  difference  to  her  husband,  any- 
put  an  impulsive  arm  about  his  shoulders,  way.  She  w  as  blue,  and  school  went  badly. 
“Please,  please  forgive  me,”  she  pleaded  Two  boys  had  to  be  kept  in.  and  it  was 

Eently.  “You  know,  don't  you,  that  I’ve  late  when  she  reached  home.  She  was 
een  glad  to  do  my  share?  f’ve  tcanted  to.  thinking,  as  she  climbed  the  narrow  stairs. 
Hut  I'm  so  tired  of  having  nothing  the  that  she  was  too  tired  to  get  supper,  w  hen 
way  I  like  it.  How  can  I  keep  house  prop-  the  dooropened  on  Jerry,  dust  doth  in  hand. 


way  1  like  it.  Mow  can  1  keep  house  prop-  tne  door  opened  on  jerry,  dust  cloth  innand. 
erly?  And  when  I  come  home  to  this  "Had  to  come  up- town  on  business," 
dusty  place  it  makes  me  tick!  We  might  he  explained.  “It  was  too  late  to  go  back, 
it  tor  a 


year.  It  would  be  a  relief  iust 


so  I’ve  been  dusting.  The  potatoes  are 
not  to  mend  that  Bagdad  for  a  while,”  cooking  and  the  table's  set.  If  they  fire 
she  added  lightly.  me  ar  the  electric  company  will  you  give 

me  a  job  as  housemaid?” 

JFRRY  stood  up,  facing  her.  “When  It  was  impossible  not  to  give  an  answer- 
do  you  go?"  he  asked.  ing  smile,  «»r  feel  a  sense  of  cheer  as  he 

"I  slia’n  t  go  at  all  unless  you  wish  it.”  kissed  her  and  took  her  coat. 

“And  you  expect  me  to  decide  a  thing  “I'll  get  supper,”  he  continued.  "You’re 
like  that?”  all  used  up."  And  before  she  could  pro- 

"I  thought  we’d  decide  it  together.”  test  he  had  deposited  her  on  the  hated 
“No,”  said  Jerry  quickly,  “you  must  Bagdad  and  covered  her  warmly.  "Now, 
decide  yourself.  I  ve  led  you  a  wretched  don't  you  stir  till  1  come  back.  I'm  going 
life,  and  you’re  not  to  consider  me  in  your  out  to  buy  some  chops, 
decision.  I’ll  manage  somehow.  If  in 
your  heart  of  hearts  you  feel  that  the 
change  will  make  you  happier,  you  must 
make  it.  I  only  ask  that  you  think  it  over 
another  week.” 

lie  started  hastily  to  dear  the  table. 

Margaret,  watching  him,  realized  sudden¬ 
ly  how  much  he  helped  her;  but  he  refused 
to  discuss  her  plans  again,  and  in  the  days 
that  followed  he  wore  an  air  of  cheer 
that  hurt  her.  She  wondered  if  he 
didn't  care. 

It  was  a  wretched  week:  a  week  HR; 
of  indecision  and  changing  plans. 

Monday  was  all  uncertainty;  but 
Tuesday,  when  Jerry  departed 


“There’s  some  left-over  stew,”  she  be¬ 
gan  feebly,  when  he  interrupted:  “There 
is  not.  1  gave  it  to  the  cat.  Don't  look  so 
horrified,  honey.  This  is  my  treat.” 

When  he  had  gone  a  wave  of  homesick¬ 
ness  swept  over  Marga ret  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  him.  Jerry’,  himself  again,  was 
so  dear.  She  wondered  what  had  caused 
those  w  eeks  of  moodiness,  and  if  his  cheer¬ 
ful  manner  was  to  hide  his  anxiety  about 
her  decision.  Her  tired  eyes  closed  drows¬ 
ily,  and  Jerry  had  to  wake  her  when 
sunper  was  on  the  table. 

Late  that  night,  as  she  lay  w’ith  her 
cheek  pressed  against  her  husband's  arm, 
she  told  herself  that  she  couldn’t  leave 
Inm;  but  in  the  morning  things  looked  dif¬ 
ferent:  It  was  storming.  Her  rubbers 
leaked,  and  her  rain  coat  was  so  shabby 
she  was  ashamed  to  wear  it.  Jerry’,  too, 
had  lost  the  cheer  that  charmed  her.  They 
left  the  house  together,  that  he  might  hold 
her  umbrella  against  the  wind,  and  parted 
breathlessly  at  the  subway  entrance. 

Jerry  didn’t  come  home  to  supper 
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it'  he  <1  been  interrupted. 
Margaret  read  the  words 
n.  "I  hope  sin-  knows  how 


I  he  rest  was  erased,  and  underneath  in  a 
black  scrawl:  "Cut  it  our!  Be  a  sport, 
can't  you?  Cheer  up!" 

That  was  Jerry!  Margaret  laughed, 
even  as  she  cried.  Oh,  he  teas  a  sport  I 
lie  had  been  one  through  all  this  dreadful 
week.  She  saw  it  now  in  a  dozen  things 
that  had  escaped  her  notice  at  the  time. 


and  Margaret  was  glad  of  his  absence.  It 

Save  her  time  to  weigh  things  without 
ias.  The  rain  had  changed  to  sleet,  and 
she  shivered  at  the  thought  of  her  early 
nierning  start.  Those  dreadful  early 
starts!  There  would  he  an  end  to  them  if 
she  accepted  Sarah's  olfer.  It  was  absurd 
to  hesitate.  Surely,  Jerry  could  endure 
the  separation  for  a  year;  and  she  would 
be  able  to  give  him  things— things  he'd 
wanted  for  ages.  There!  Her  mind  w.is 
made  up;  bur  she  needn’t  cell  Jerry  until 
Saturday.  She  felt  almosr  lighthearted 
as  she  went  to  the  kitchen  to  make  a  cup 
of  chocolate  against  his  late 
return. 

Her  exaltation  lasted  even 
through  the  early  start  next 
morning  and  the  long  school 
day.  It  lasted  while  she  got 
supper  and  pressed  the  skirr 


.11  gul\  birthday,  and 
can  t  give  her  a  darn 
riling.  I  hope  she  knows 
"  much  1  love  her.  \\  lien 
r  ship  comes  in 
lien*  the  writing  ceased,  as 


she'd  been  wearing  in  the 
dampness.  She  wouldn’t 
always  be  pressing  skirts,  she 
thought  rclicvcdly.  She  c\  ert 

planned  recklessly  about  the 
wardrobe  she  would  purchase. 
Now,  if  Jerry  would  only  keep  on  being 
cheerful  - 

He  did.  On  Friday,  when  her  new¬ 
found  courage  was  again  weakening,  he 
came  home  whistling,  and  kept  the  con¬ 
versation  going  in  a  manner  that  left 
Margaret  breathless.  It  struck  her.  as 
they  were  getting  ready  for  the  night,  that 
his  cheerfulness  was  a  little  oserdone. 
When  she  came  from  the  bathroom  to  find 
him  sewing  a  button  on  his  pajama  jacket, 
a  queer,  uncomfortable  feeling  crept  over 
her. 

“Why  didn't  you  call  me?”  she  asked, 
almost  angrily. 

“Might  as  well  get  used  to  jobs  like 
this,”  he  answered,  still  cheerful. 

AFTERWARD,  when  Jerry  was  asleep, 
**  she  lay  with  eyes  wide  open,  staring  at 
the  darkness.  It  was  a  shame  that  he  should 
have  taken  that  special  time  to  fix  a  but¬ 
ton!  But  she  mustn’t  let  it  upset  her. 
Absence  was  said  to  make  the  heart  grow 
fonder,  and  didn’t  she  owe  something  to 
herself  after  all  these  years?  If  that  un¬ 
easy  feeling  would  only  pass  away — 

Then  with  morning  came  coui 


world 


courage — 


and  l»e.iuriftil.  Margaret  hummed 

as  she  got  the  breakfast,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  sentiment  shouldn’t  run 
away  with  her  again;  but— she 
would  wait  till  evening  to  tell 
ferry.  When  she  kissed  him  good- 
oy  her  mind  was  firmly  settled. 

She  would  call  Sarah  up  at  noon.  Then — 
strangely — her  thoughts  reverted  to-  the 
button! 

It  was  a  busy  morning.  Margaret  went 
through  her  slender  wardrobe,  making 
neat  piles  of  things  to  be  repaired.  Eater, 
she  remembered  a  sweater  that  needed 
darning,  and  going  to  the  storeroom  found 
that  Jerry,  hunting  a  pair  of  gloves,  had 
left  a  trunk  open.  She  was  about  to  dose 
it  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  little  book,  a 
diary.  It  must  have  dropped  from  Jerry’s 
pocket.  She  carried  it  into  the  warmer 
room  and  glanced  idly  at  its  contents.  It 
seemed  to  be  specifications  of  some  kind, 
and  sketches— something  connected  with 
his  work.  Then  her  own  name  attracted 
her  and  she' read:  “Margaret  looks  tired. 
Poor  kid!  She  would  have  been  better  off 
had  we  never  married,  but  I  pray  she 
never  finds  it  out.” 

Margaret  sar  down,  suddenly.  That 
didn’t  sound  like  Jerry.  It — it  wasn’t 
cheerful .  She  turned  another  page:  “My 


CHE  laid  the  little  book  down  gently, 
^realizing  with  a  sudden  lightening  of  her 
hcarr,  that  her  way  was  clear.  Of  course 
she  would  stay  with  Jerry! — not  from 
duty,  but  because  she  couldn’t  leave  him. 
All  else  was  secondary:  shabby  raiment, 
discouragement,  the  disillusionment  that 
comes  with  ripening  years  were  all  as 
nothing,  compared  with  the  really  big 
thing  that  was  theirs.  The  straight  road 
was  not  always  the  easy  road  perhaps;  but 
she  had  found  her  way.  She  felt  no 
shadow  of  indecision  or  regret  as  she  went 
to  the  telephone  to  call  up  Sarah  Brimmer. 

Jerry  was  late  tc  supper.  Margaret 
heard  his  latchkey  and  called  cheerfully 
from  the  kitchen.  \N  hen  he  joined  her 
some  minutes  later  she  thought  he  looked 
a  little  haggard;  but  he  spoke  gayly: 

“Is  it  possible  that  I  smell  steak?” 

“You  do;  and  (Continued  on  page  So) 
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DO  YOU  still  cling  to  the  "camel” 
k  theory  of  education?  The 
|  camel,  as  you  know,  is  a  queer 
quadruped  that  drinks  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  water  before 
setting  out  on  a  long  journey  across  arid 
sands — and  depends  on  this  supply  to 
sustain  him  for  the  entire  trip!  A  great 
many  people,  unfortunately,  believe  that 
their  minds  have  this  odd 
capacity  of  the  camel.  By 
drinking  deeply  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  knowledge  in  school 
or  college  they  consider 
themselves  stocked  up  for 
life.  Or,  after  once  having 
learned  their  business  or 
profession  —  after  having 
"made  the  grade,"  they 
say — they  think  they  can 
now  "coast.”  These  are 
the  people,  as  I  have  long 
observed,  who  never  rise 
above  mediocrity. 

I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  know  many  men 
of  achievement  in  industrial 
life  and  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  Almost  without 
exception  I  have  found 
them  to  he  more  eager  and 
effective  "students"  at  for¬ 
ty  or  fifty  than  they  ever 
were  in  their  school  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
seen  young  men  and  women 
start  out  with  plenty  of 
promise,  only  to  wither  on 
the  branch  as  middle  age 
came  on.  Most  of  them  fol¬ 
lowed  the  "camel”  theory, 
and  some  of  them  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  general  delusion 
that  after  a  man  passes 
thirty-five  or  forty  his  mind 
is  not  capable  of  grasping 
new  subjects  with  the  celer¬ 
ity  of  youth. 

In  the  evening  sessions  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  we 
have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the 
human  mind — one  of  the  finest  opportu¬ 
nities  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  \V  ith  more 
than  seven  thousand  students  from  seven¬ 
teen  to  seventy  years  of  age,  foreign-born 
and  native-born,  male  and  female,  well- 
to-do  and  very  poor,  brilliant  and  dull,  wc 
arc  handling  a  typical  cross  section  of 


American  life.  Here  I  am  always  discov¬ 
ering  fresh  confirmation  of  my  observa¬ 
tions  about  the  unused  talents  of  age. 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  the  current  belief  that  the  mind 
of  youth  is  more  capable  of  effective  study 
than  the  mind  of  maturity.  I'hc  young 
man,  I  will  admit,  often  gives  an  impres - 
/ion  of  mental  agility.  He  seems  to 


fird  with  the  mere  shadows  of  knowledge. 

In  his  excellent  book  on  the  Klements 
of  Physiological  Psychology.  Professor 
(Irorgc  r.  Ladd,  head  of  the  department 
of  philosophy  at  Yale  University, 
rks: 


re- 


ma 


Who  Learns  Quicker — the 
Boy  of  20  or  the  Man  of  45? 


“(COMPARING  youth  and  middle  nge,” 
^  says  Dean  Robinson,  “I  find  that 
there  is  hardly  a  subject  in  our  curriculum 
that  the  average  mature  mint!  will  not 
grasp  with  equal  ease  and  with  superior 
understanding.  Take  two  men  off  equal 
intelligence,  one  forty-five  ami  one  twenty, 
both  in  good  health  and  with  good  habits, 
both  free  from  hani|>ering  worries,  and 

turn  them  loose  on  a  new  subject  in  which 
hey  are  both  interested.  One  finds  im¬ 
mediately  that  the  man  of  age  and  ex¬ 
igence  has  all  the  advantage.  The  in¬ 
dividual  between  forty  and  sixty — who,  as 
Du  Maurier  says,  has  “ceased  to  hunt  the 
moon” — is  normally  at  the  height  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  judgment.  If  health  and  op¬ 
timism  and  determination  remain,  he  has 
a  marked  strategic  advantage  over  im¬ 
mature  youth.” 


"catch  onto"  things  more  promptly;  he 
is  ready  with  a  glib  answer.  The  mature 
man,  meanwhile,  is  feeling  his  way.  He 
insists  on  knowing — he  refuses  to  accept 
labels  when  he  is  not  sure  of  the  contents 
of  the  bottle.  He  mulls  over  things  and 
thinks  them  out  for  himself. 

He  is  not  content  with  someone  else’s 
say-so.  Unlike  youth,  he  is  seldom  satis- 


li  is  from  want  of  mental  curiosity,  attention, 
careful  and  comprehensive  judgment,  sound 
moral  purpose,  etc..  ihar  most  men  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  during  adult  life  in  their 
mental  powers. . . .  Many  minds 
not  only  make  vast  acquisitions 
hut  also  experience  a  large  un¬ 
folding  of  mental  capacities 
during  the  period  of  middle  life. 

I  would  emphasize  par¬ 
ticularly  the  qualities  which 
Professor  Ladd  puts  first  — 
want  of  mental  curiosity 
and  attention.  If  the  ma¬ 
ture  man  fails  to  keep  pace 
with  the  youth  it  is  usually 
due  less  to  a  lack  of  power 
than  to  a  weakness  of  will — 
the  propensity  to  settle 
back  into  a  rut,  to  let  ham- 
ring  responsibilities  dull 
is  initiative,  to  slack  up  in 
carrying  out  his  visions.  I 
believe  that  the  intense 
purpose,  the  moral  integ¬ 
rity,  the  self-loyalty  that 
makes  a  man  curry  through 
whatever  he  undertakes  is 
the  biggest  single  factor  in 
fitting  his  mind  for  great 
accomplishments. 

You  will  he  interested  to 
learn  some  of  the  specific 
things  that  wc  have  found 
out  about  the  minds  of  men 
at  different  stages  of  their 
development.  Not  very 
long  ago,  for  instance,  we 
gave  a  carefully  prepared 
intelligence  test  to  the  fresh¬ 
men  in  our  regular  college 
course  and  to  the  first-year 
students  in  our  night  classes 


£ 


— practically 
employed  in 


all  of  whom  arc  regularly 
office  and  shop  during  the 
day  and  are  thus  forced  to  sacrifice  their 
evenings  if  they  would  add  to  their  educa¬ 
tion.  1  he  test  was  so  conceived  that  it 
did  more  than  give  a  line  on  general  infor¬ 
mation.  It  challenged  one’s  capacity  for 
thinking  out  the  significance  of  things. 

I  he  freshmen  in  our  day  college  had  an 
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average  age  of  19.2  years,  while  the  first- 
year  students  in  the  night  classes  ranged 
from  twenty  to  forty,  with  an  average  age 
of  26.6.  But  despite  the  fact  that  the  day 
students  generally  had  educational  and 
cultural  advantages,  the  more  mature 
night  students,  with  the  benefit  of  their 
practical  experience  in  business,  out¬ 
stripped  them  emphatically.  Their  aver¬ 
age  mark  was  80.3,  while  the  regular  day 
students  could  average  only  70.5. 

Age  has  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  so- 
called  ‘‘practical’  branches  of  knowledge 
—those  that  arc  tied  up  directly  with 
everyday  business  and  professional  cx- 

Crience.  1  recall  vividly  the  case  of  a 
vver  who  had  been  graduated  from  a 
high  school  many  years  be¬ 
fore  and  who  entered  our 
collegiate  night  course  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight.  He 
had  come  from  a  family  in 
which  culture  had  always 
been  spelled  with  a  capital 
C.  For  vears  he  had  la¬ 
mented  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  a  college  graduate 
and  could  not  write  "A.  B." 
after  his  name.  He  won 
his  degree,  and,  incident¬ 
ally  gave  us  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  record  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  mature  mind. 

TN  HISTORY— where  his 
*  experience  and  observa¬ 
tions  were  of  great  value — 
he  achieved  a  rank  of  100 
per  cent,  and  he  approxi¬ 
mated  the  same  mark  in 
the  related  subjects  of 
government  and  political 
science.  In  philosophy 
and  ethics,  two  subjects 
that  maturity  is  particu¬ 
larly  fitted  to  cope  with, 
his  ratings  were  also  excel¬ 
lent.  In  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  had  scant 
practical  bearing  on  his 
life  work,  he  dropped  into 
a  great  gulf.  Indeed,  he 
barely  managed  to  pass  his 
first-year  course.  Most 

toung  students  would  have 
een  satisfied  merely  to 
"get  through,”  but  this 
man  possessed  the  directed 
purpose  of  maturity.  Vol¬ 
untarily  he  reviewed  this 
course  and  came  out  the 
second  time  with  a  consid¬ 
erably  higher  rating. 

An  illuminating  com¬ 
mentary  on  his  ouest  for 
the  official  seal  of  culture 
was  that  in  such  purely  cul¬ 
tural  subjects  as  Latin  his 
marks  were  low.  In  the  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence  that  dealt  with  mere  facts  and  their 
theoretical  manipulation  he  was  a  com¬ 
monplace  student,  but  in  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  science  to  the  world  of  industry 
he  did  exceptionally  well. 

Five  years  ago  our  night  collegiate 
course  was  completed  by  a  man  holding 


Finishing  our  course  with  flying  colors,  he 
went  from  our  halls  a  cum  laude  graduate 
with  the  golden  key  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
His  adventures  in  education  corresponded 
closely  with  those  of  the  man  whose  case 
I  have  just  cited. 

Although  he  won  marks  of  from  9;  to 


in 


g  geography  is  its  bearing  on  hum; 
elfare,  the  factors  that  affect  wor 
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geography  stick  in  proportion  to 
ociatea  significance  in  human  ex- 


lan 

welfare,  the  factors  that  affect  world 
progress,  the  national  ambitions  that  pro¬ 
duce  wars.  Only  the  adult  mind  can 
appreciate  these  things.  The 

tacts  of 
their  associate 


100  in  nearly  ever)1  subject,  his  poorest  perience — and  here  the  mature  mind  has 


showing  was  made  in  those  studies  which 
were  purely  academic  and  remote  from 
daily  life.  His  lowest  mark  was  in  ad¬ 
vanced  algebra,  which  was  for  him  merely 
a  disciplinary  subject  unassociated  with 
ig  practica 
nil 


all  the  advantage. 

A  boy  who  has  been  graduated  from 

CMic  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  has 
n  studying  geography,  presumably,  for 
about  five  years.  By  the  time  he  has  fin¬ 
ished  high  school,  four  years  later,  I  ven- 
man,  cultural  subjects,  he  was  considera-  turc  to  say  that  he  will  have  forgotten 

llll  1*  I  11*  *  •  r  1  t 


bi- 

anything  practical.  In  Latin  and  Gcr- 


bly  below  his  average,  but  in  French  his  nine  tenths  of  the  geographical  facts  that 
rank  was  high.  I  his  was  probably  be-  he  learned  in  grammar  school.  But  if  a 

mature  man  should  spend 
an  equal  amount  of  time  in 
the  study  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  I  would  defy  you 
to  wrench  that  knowledge 
from  his  mind  until  the  day 
of  hi*  death. 

Turning  to  grammar  and 
habits  of  speech,  we  find  a 
somewhat  different  situa¬ 
tion.  I  he  words  and  their 
arrangement  that  make 
up  one's  conversation  are 
largely  the  result  of  daily 
contact  and  daily  use.  At 
maturity  a  man  has  his 
habits  of  speech  fixed  by 
years  of  reiteration.  lie 
may,  indeed,  correct  his 
English  and  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  all  the  rules  of 
grammar,  but  in  moments 
of  emotional  excitement  or 
absent-mindedness  he  is 
likely  to  lapse  into  some  of 
his  old  inaccuracies.  Habit 
is  a  mighty  taskmaster! 

rPHE  same  handicap  does 
1  not  apply  to  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  language.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  preva¬ 
lent  impression  that  no 
adult  can  learn  a  foreign 
tongue  perfectly,  that  one 
should  always  start  such 
an  undertaking  in  child¬ 
hood  or  youth.  Ihissounds 
to  me  like  mere  theory, 
and  it  would  take  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  to  make  me  ac¬ 
cept  it— especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  have 
known  adults  who  learned 
to  use  other  tongues  flaw¬ 
lessly. 

Dr.  John  I).  Prince,  our 
Ambassador  to  Denmark, 
is  said  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
verse  fluently  in  twenty- 
seven  different  languages. 

ppen 


Frederick  B.  Robinson.  Ph.D.,  Is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  movement 
for  adult  education  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  Under 
his  direction  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  gives  to  more  than 
seven  thousand  students  regularly  employed  during  the  day.  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  through  night  classes  all  the  advantages  of  liberal,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  professional  college  courses.  Dean  Robinson  planned  the 
reorganization  of  the  evening  high-school  system  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  organized  the  training  course  for  municipal  employees,  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  first  summer  session  of  the  City  College.  He  believes  that 
we  should  have  “more  life  in  education  and  mote  education  In  life" 


KU 

cause  the  World  War  was  in  progress  on  Strangely  enough,  Danish  did  not  ha 
the  fields  of  France  and  he  was  intensely 
interested  in  everything  that  threw  a  light 
on  it.  In  philosophy,  ethics,  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  history,  ana  allied  subjects  his 
marks  were  of  the  highest. 

A  man  of  forty  or  fifty  has  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  study  of  geography.  The 


to  be  one  of  the  twenty-seven  at  the 
time  he  received  his  appointment.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Denmark  a  few  months  ago 
he  was  called  on  to  make  an  address. 

"You  will  pardon  me,”  he  told  his  audi¬ 
ence,  "if  I  speak  to  you  to-day  in  Swedish. 
I  will  learn  Danish  and  be  able  to  use  it  in 


an  important  managerial  position  in  the  child,  even  in  youth,  sees  no  special  reason  an  address  to  you  next  week.  . . .”  And 


shipping 
years  old 


indusi 


He  was  about  sixty  why  he  should  study  geography.  His  in-  it  is  reported  that  he  kept  his  promise. 


years  old  and  had  two  daughters  w  ho  were  tercsts  are  confined  to  the  region  that  lies  If  a  youth  of  twenty  and  an  adult  of 
college  graduates.  His  previous  scholastic  close  at  hand.  His  mind  is  not  yet  capa-  fifty,  both  Latin  students,  should  be 
training  had  been  terminated  in  the  ble  of  grasping  the  world  at  large.  called  on  to  make  a  translation  of  the 

spring  of  1874,  w'hen  he  left  high  school.  Now,  the  underlying  reason  for  study-  Odes  of  Horace,  ( Continued  on  page  100) 


A  Great  Expert  on  Nutrition  tells  us 

What  to  Eat 


An  interview  with  Professor  E.  V.  McCollum  of  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Reported  by  M.  K  fVisehart 


SOME  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine, 
an  architect  who  was  a  little  oyer 
I  thirty  years  old,  was  complaining 
of  his  health.  Ifc  was  a  typical 
dyspeptic,  with  persistent  and  dis¬ 
tressing  indigestion  -one  of  those  people 


When  I  made  known  to  him  certain 
fundamental  facts  about  the  diet  hr 
should  follow  he  was  not  inclined  to  takr 
the  facts  seriously. 

It  was  some  years  before  that  young 
man  could  be  convinced  that  a  generous 


who,  after  meals,  usually  report  that  this  piece  of  beefsteak  did  not  contain  all  the 
or  that  particular  food  has  disagreed  with  essential  elements  necessary  for  good 
them.  nutrition.  In  the  end,  however,  as  he  was 

The  illusion  this  man  was  under  is  getting  worse,  lie  decided  that  he  would 
common  to  many  people 


who  think  that  their 
gestion  is  due  to  some 


indi- 


par- 

ticular  food  recently  eaten, 
instead  of  to  the  diet  they 
have  followed  regularly  for 
a  long  time  past.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  most  of 
our  "stomach  aches”  and 
bilious  attacks— nearly  all 
our  digestive  troubles  arc 
due  to  an  unhygienic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  intestine. 

We  know,  as  a  result  of 
comparatively  recent  dis¬ 
coveries.  that  when  there  is 
a  decomposing  mass  or  irri¬ 
tated  condition  in  the  in¬ 
testine,  the  peristaltic  move¬ 
ment  of  that  organ  is  likely 
to  he  reversed;  that  is,  the 
running  waves  of  muscular 
contraction  move  so  as  to 
bring  the  contents  of  the 
lower  bowel  back  toward 
the  stomach  instead  of  aw  ay 
from  it. 

The  gas  which  forms  in 
consequence  of  the  irritated 
condition  docs  not  come 
from  the  stomach  but  from 
the  lower  intestine.  I  he 
regurgitation  of  the  gas  and 
of  the  intestine's  contents 
cause  nausea  and  belching. 

Mile  is  forced  from  the  in¬ 
testine  hack  into  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  some  of  it  goes  up 
with  the  gas,  so  that  one 
experiences  a  bitter  taste. 

This  i&  a  typical  "bilious 
attack.”  It  is  not  due  to 
sluggishness  of  the  liver  as 
most  people  think,  hut  to  the  abnormal 
reversed  direction  in  which  the  intestine 
moves  its  contents,  and  this  intestinal 
trouble  is  most  commonly  due  to  faulty 
diet. 

The  young  man  I  have  mentioned 
suffered  from  this  "bilious”  condition  and 
many  other  troubles.  I  le  seemed  to  have 
lost  much  of  his  ambition.  He  amid  not 
turn  out  his  work  in  the  way  he  would  have 
liked  to.  He  became  discouraged  easily. 


Does  This  Describe  You — 
Or  Anyone  You  Know? 

"f  I  ^IIF  iiuiii  who  limits  himself  mainly  to  irroiN,  meal, 
M  'potatoes,  ami  *ugar — ami  thi«  is  the  |m  of  ilirt  fav- 
|]  ornl  by  imwt  of  u»  i*  hound  to  suffer  certain  bad 
results."  says  Pmfnaor  McCollum.  "At  an  early  mgr 
he  Iowa  hi*  vitality  ami  energy.  Hi*  intestinal  traH  beeonirs 
debilitated  ami  fail*  to  re«poml  with  the  product  ion  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  juiiw»  <  *oii«equently.  lie  retain*,  instead  of  di»|>o«ing 
of.  wa»te  pmdoct*.  Il«-  bmimw  chronically  constipated  and 

Cliwmed  by  hi*  own  faulty  dige«lion.  This  cwu*r*  him  to  feel 
tigued.  lie  ha*  vague  diwomwrting  |>aiu*  of  various  kind*. 
It  is  almost  itnpoimblr  for  him  to  attain  clarity  in  hi*  inriital 
operations,  lie  shows  hi*  age  prematurely  III  thinning  hair 
and  wrinkle*.  Ami  these  symptom*  come  upon  him  all  loo 
amm— < when  lie  i«  lietween  thirty  ami  forty. 

"lie member,  too.  that  a  limn’*  mental  outlook  i«  very  much 
affected  by  the  condition  of  hi*  digestive  tract .  Orraiigeiiirnt 
of  tin*  digestive  function  i*  often  the  umh-rlyiug  cau«e  for  a 
person’s  failing  to  realise  the  impurtaixv  of  lad  in  business 
and  vicial  dealing*.  It  sometime*  accounts  for  a  |»rf*on’«  lack 
of  respect  for  others  ami  for  his  failing  to  the  futility  of  an¬ 
tagonising  people.  It  tend*  to  encourage  ailing,  ami  dislike  of 
one's  work. 

"The  man  who  find*  himwlf  in  the  physical  and  mental  con¬ 
dition  that  I  have  dr*cril>ed  usually  know*  vaguely  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong;  but  he  is  not  likely  bv  him*clf  to  discover  tlie 
real  muse  of  hi*  trouble.  Hi*  health  doe*  not  fail  completely 
because  his  diet  and  mode  of  life  generally  are  not  laid  enough 
to  rause  that,  but  the  chance*  are  that  if  lie  goes  along  as  lie 
has  been  going  he  will  timl  himself  wanting  additional  life  in¬ 
surant*  at  the  age  of  forty-five — and  he  refused.  And  the 
|M>iul  I  waht  to  emphasise  is  that  t hi-  man  can.  by  the  proper 
change  in  hi*  diet,  improve  his  health,  increase  hi* happiness, 
and  lengthen  hi*  life." 


try  a  diet  of  the  kind  reo»mmendcd.  He 
had  been  living  mainly  upon  a  bread, 
meat,  and  potato  diet.  For  a  time,  he 
stopped  eating  these  altogether,  and  his 
meals  then  consisted  of  greens,  vegetables, 
fruit,  and  milk. 

He  began  to  improve  from  the  very 
start.  In  three  or  four  months  evidence 
of  had  digestive  processes  had  disappeared. 
Then  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  diet  the 
kind  of  things  he  liked.  After  a  time,  he 


yielded  to  the  temptation  to  eat  heartily 
for  a  considerable  period  of  the  foods 
which  had  originally  caused  his  trouble, 
and  that  trouble  came  back.  Then  he 
returned  to  a  proper  diet,  and  became 
well  again. 

Another  man  I  know  was  in  much 
poorer  health  than  this  young  fellow. 
From  youth  up  he  had  suffered  from 
catarrh,  sore  throat,  and  infected  tonsils. 

I  le  was  weak,  "skinny,"  and 
had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  feel  really  well.  In 
the  end  he  developed  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  both  lungs. 

Having  adopted  various 
measures  in  an  effort  to 

Cain  health,  he  finally  put 
imaelf  upon  a  dirt,  which, 
in  the  light  of  modern  sci¬ 
entific  discoveries,  was  the 
right  one.  lie  drank  milk, 
ate  eggs,  lots  of  "greens,” 
and  fruit.  Gradually  and 
steadily  he  improved.  To¬ 
day,  he  is  past  middle  age 
and  has  no  sign  of  his  old 
troubles.  He  will  tell  you 
that  hr  feels  well,  and  he  is 
energetic  and  capable  of 

Crolongcd  hard  work  daily. 

ike  the  young  fellow,  lie 
had  at  first  made  the  mis¬ 
take,  while  trying  to  get 
well,  of  adhering  to  the 
bread,  meat,  and  potato 
type  of  meals.  In  his  case, 
too,  the  lagfo- vegetarian 
diet,  supplemented  by  eggs, 
made  all  the  difference. 

I  he  error  these  men  made 
is  the  very  one  that  is  com¬ 
monest  to  a  great  majority 
of  people  in  this  country. 
Most  of  us  confine  our¬ 
selves  mainly  to  a  diet  of 
cereals,  meat,  potatoes,  and 
sugar.  And  yet  we  know 
now  that  a  diet  consisting 
mainly  of  these  foods  is 
insufficient  to  maintain 
health  either  in  animals  or 
in  men. 

ago,  in  a  scries  of  experi¬ 
ments  1  was  making  with  animals,  I  took 
two  groups  of  rats  and  regulated  their 
diets  for  almost  a  year.  I  he  result  was 
very  striking.  I  he  rats  were  taken  just 
after  weaning  time  and,  until  then,  both 
had  had  equal  chances  to  grow  up  to  be 
good,  healthv  little  rats.  Rat  No.  r  I  fed 
on  wheat  Hour,  corn  meal,  cooked  and 
dried  potato,  peas,  navy  beans,  beets, 
turnips,  cooked  and  dried  beefsteak.  Rat 


Some  time 
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Wliat  to  Eat,  by  M.  K.  Wisehart 
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I>r.  E.  V.  McCollum  is  professor  of  biochemistry  In  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns  llopkins  University.  He  was 
born  on  a  farm  in  Kansas  forty- three  years  ago.  and  after  working 
his  way  through  various  schools  attended  Yale  University,  where, 
in  190*.  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  organic  chemistry.  A 
year  later  he  became  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.  His  work  there  led 
him.  in  1913,  to  the  discov  ery  of  what  is  known  as  Vitamin  A.  Two 
of  the  four  known  vitamins  have  been  discovered  in  his  laboratory. 
He  Is  the  author  of  several  scientific  books,  among  them  are  "The 
Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition,”  and  "The  American  Home  Diet" 


No.  2  I  fed  upon  the  very  same  diet,  was  the  trouble  with  his  friend’s  child,  fact  that  they  have  been  fed  principally 
with  the  exception  that  I  added  a  liberal  The  book  stated  that  orange  juice  given  upon  heated  milk.  It  is  definitely  estab- 


quantitv  of  milk.  What  was  the  result? 
The  life  of  the  domestic  rat  is  about 


is  the  treatment 


in  liberal  quantities 
necessary  for  cure. 

The  next  morning  the  sick  baby  was 
given  orange  juice,  and  this  treatment 
was  kept  up  until,  at  the  end  of  ten  days, 
the  child  was  well  along  toward  recovery* 


lished  now  that  heating  milk  results  in 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  its 
anti-scorbutic  vitamin,  a  substance  which 
protects  against  scurvy. 

Presently,  I  am  going  to  explain  how 
important  it  is  that  all  grown  people 


not  required.  pasteurized  or  heated  at  home)  should 

The  rapid  recovery  in  this  case,  which  sec  to  it  that  the  child  has  a  teaspoonful 
is  recently  called  to  my  attention,  of  orange  juice  once  a  day  after  it  is  three 

months  old,  and  this 


was 


three  years.  So,  on  the  308th  day,  when 
the  experiment  was  concluded,  the  ani¬ 
mals  corresponded  in  age  to  a  man  of 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  vears.  Rat  No.  1, 
which  had  had  no  mill;,  was  very  much  It  no  longer  suffered  pain  when  touched  should  have  an  adequate  supply  of  vi- 

under-sized.  Its  hair  was  thin.  It  was  and  the  swellings  of  its  joints  had  dis-  tamins;  but  first  I  want  to  give  a  word  of 

very  old.  starved,  and  miserable  in  appear-  appeared.  When  the  specialist  in  chil-  caution  to  mothers.  Any  mother  whose 

ance,  so  much  so  that  you  would  have  dren's  diseases  arrived  his  services  were  baby  is  fed  upon  heated  milk  (whether 

known  it  was  a  sick  rat. 

Rat  No.  2  was  much  larger  than  the 
other.  He  was  youthful  and  vigorous, 
alert,  anti  prosperous-look¬ 
ing.  You  would  have 
known  him  for  what  he 
was,  a  healthy,  well-fed 
tat.  The  addition  simply 
of  milk  to  the  diet  of  rat 
No.  2  made  all  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

This  experiment  is  hut 
one  of  many  thousands 
which  have  brought  to 
light  facts  which  are  of 

Srcat  value  to  all  of  us. 

/e  know  now  that  milk 
is  of  great  importance  in 
the  diet  of  adults  as  well 
as  of  children.  Fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  arc  equally 
essential.  Also,  wc  need 
to  remember  that  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  diet  which 
iff  ms  slight  may  have  very 

[ronounccd  effects  on  the 
calth.  • 


COME  time  ago,  the  nine- 
months-old  baby  of  a 
well-known  opera  singer 
became  very  ill  while  with 
its  parents  on  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  The  baby's  skin 
was  so  sensitive  that  the 
least  touch  of  a  hand  was 
more  than  it  could  bear. 
It  could  not  be  lifted  in  the 
ordinary  way  but  had  to 
be  carried  in  a  blanket  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  swing.  Its 
knees,  ankles,  and  elbows, 
were  badly  swollen,  and 
some  of  the  blood  vessels 
in  the  skin  had  burst. 

Completely  mystified  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  trouble, 
the  parents  called  a  neigh¬ 
bor  and  friend,  a  surgeon, 
who  was  not,  however,  a 
dietary’  specialist.  After 
examining  the  baby,  the 
surgeon  had  to  confess  that 
he  was  without  the  least 


amount  should  be  in¬ 
creased  gradually  to  a 
tablcspoonful  by  the  time 
the  child  is  five  or  six 
months  old.  By  the  time  it 
is  a  year  old  the  child 
should  be  having  a  whole 
orange  every  day.  If  orange 
juice  is  unavailable,  the 
vitamin  supply  necessary 
to  protect  the  child  from 
scurvy  can  be  furnished  by 
giving  strained  tomato 
juice  in  the  amounts  just 
mentioned. 

rPHE  vitamins  are  newly 
*  discovered  substances 
which  must  be  present  in 
the  diet  of  adults  as  well 
as  of  children.  We  have 
definite  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  four.  Any  diet 
containing  whole  milk,  raw 
fruits  and  vegetables, 
especially  the  leafy  vege¬ 
tables  such  as  are  used  for 
greens  and  salads,  will  be 
rich  in  all  the  vitamins. 

We  have  found  that 
there  arc  three  diseases— 
wc  call  them  the  "defi¬ 
ciency  diseases" — which 

are  due  to  lack  of  specific 
vitamins.  Xerophthalmia 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  fat- 
soluble  A,  or  vitamin  A. 
Bcri-bcri  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  water-soluble  B,  or 
vitamin  B.  Scurvy  is  due 
to  lack  of  water-soluble 
t\  or  vitamin  (\  It  is  im¬ 
possible  here  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  all  the 
conditions  which  result 
when  the  vitamins  are  not 
in  the  diet,  but  I  can  give 
you  an  elementary  idea  of 
the  characteristics  of  the 
three  deficiency  diseases. 
Xerophthalmia  (ze-rof- 


suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble,  greatly  astonished  the  surgeon  and  the  thal-mial  is  an  eye  disease  in  which 

”!n  two  weeks,"  he  said,  “a  friend  of  baby’s  parents.  It  was.  however,  not  at  eye  becomes  inflamed;  the  lids  swell 
_ _ _>  1: _  ■■  '  1  u-  1  1  1  •  .t  1  1  ..1*1  . 1  r 


to 

mine,  a  specialist  in  children's  diseases,  all  unusual.  Wc  have  had  in  the  Johns  an  extent  which  may  prevent  them  from 
is  coming  up  from  New  ’l  ork  to  visit  me.  Hopkins  Hospital  a  number  of  children  being  opened.  Blindness  may  result.  In 
He  will  take  charge  of  this  case,  and  if  suffering  from  Barlow’s  disease.  Some  Europe,  owing  to  a  lack  of  the  proper 
anyone  can  solve  it  he  can."  of  them  have  been  in  such  a  condition  that  food  during  the  war,  this  disease  caused 

When  the  surgeon  reached  home  that  they  screamed  merely  from  the  pain  of  the  blindness  of  many  children.  The 
evening,  he  found  that  his  friend,  the  lying  on  their  backs.  Yet  in  some  of  the  vitamin  which  protects  us  against  this 
New  York  specialist,  had  sent  him  his  worst  cases  the  treatment  with  orange  trouble  is  found  in  milk,  butter,  and  egg 
latest  book  on  chijdren’s  diseases.  I  he  juice  has  caused  such  quick  improvement  yolk,  leafy  vegetables,  and  codliver  oil — 
surgeon  began  reading  it  at  once,  thinking  that  within  a  few  days  the  child  could  be  and  not  to  any  great  extent  in  any  other 
he  might  find  some  light  on  the  nature  of  handled  without  discomfort.  of  our  ordinary  foods, 

the  child's  mysterious  affliction.  Finally,  What  is  "Barlow's  disease"?  Nothing  The  disease  beri-beri  results  in  general 
he  came  across  a  description  of  "Barlow's  more  nor  less  than  scurvy.  Its  occurrence  paralysis.  It  is  common  in  the  Orient 
disease,”  and  he  knew  at  once  that  this  among  children  is  generally  due  to  the  among  people  ( Continued  on  p'lge  112) 


Can  You  See  Through  Other 

Men’s  Eyes? 

The  man  who  sticks  closest  to  his  associates,  and  who  makes  their  problems  his 
own,  is  the  man  who  wins  out,  says  Owen  D.  Young,  guiding  genius  of 
one  of  the  greatest  companies  in  the  world — Mr.  Youngs 
remarkable  personal  story  proves  this 


ON  a  hot  summer  day  in  the  late 
i  eighties  a  lanky  country  youth 
I  wandered  into  the  courthouse 
at  Coopers  town,  New  York, 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  sparsely 
settled  rural  counties  in  the  central  part 
of  the  stare.  He  had  come  to  town  on  an 
errand  from  the  tiny  hamlet  of  Van 
Hornesvjlle,  a  few  miles  to  the  north. 

In  a  big  room,  its  windows  shaded  with 
awnings  that  partly  shut  oH*  the  view  of 
the  spreading  shade  trees  on  the  lawn  out¬ 
side,  the  youth  dropped 
down  on  a  bench  and  looked 
around  in  wonderment.  A 
smartly  dressed  man,  with 
an  air  of  easy  assurance, 
was  intermittently  talking 
and  reading  from  a  big 
hook,  while  a  dignified  per¬ 
sonage  on  a  raised  platform 
was  listening  gravely.  I’res- 
cntly  another  prosperous- 
looking  man  rose  to  his  feet 
and  broke  in.  By  this  time 
it  had  dawned  on  the  country 
lad  that  these  were  lawyers 
and  a  judge. 

In  the  next  few  minutes 
Owen  Young  made  the 
most  important  decision  of 
his  life.  He  contrasted  the 
fluent,  impressive  activity 
of  this  cool,  high-ccijinged 
room  with  the  interminable 
racking  labor  of  the  back- 
woods  farm. 

“If  a  living  can  be  earned 
like  this.  I’m  going  to  be  a 
lawyer!”  he  announced  to 
himself. 

Daring  from  that  de¬ 
cision  runs  a  curiously  con¬ 
sistent  and  appealing  ro¬ 
mance  that  reveals  the 
country  boy,  to-dav,  while 
still  in  his  forties,  the  guid¬ 
ing  head  of  one  of  the  most 
important  business  enterprises  in  America 
— an  enterprise  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  ramifications  and  an  army  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  em¬ 
ployees.  Moreover,  the  attainment  of 
this  position  was  so  splendidly  merited 
that  it  was  practically  inevitable,  hot 
years  it  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion 
in  the  electrical  world  that  Owen  Young 
would  succeed  the  veteran  pioneer  and 
upbuilder,  Charles  A.  Gtffin,  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  whenever  Mr.  Cotbn 


By  R.  C.  Forbes 

was  ready  to  announce  his  retirement — 
an  event  that  happened  a  few  months  ago. 

The  lonely  farm  on  which  Owen  Young 
was  born  in  1874— and  on  which,  even’ 
year,  he  still  spends  many  weeks — lies 
in  the  fringe  of  that  rugged  section  made 
famous  by  Cooper's  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans."  It  had  been  cleared  of  virgin 
forest  by  Young's  Alsatian  and  Dutch 
ancestors  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
ago. 

hrom  a  local  cross-roads  school,  which 


he  attended  when  there  wasn’t  too  much 
work  to  he  done  on  the  farm,  he  entered, 
before  he  had  reached  his  teens,  a  rural 
academy  in  a  village  five  miles  away. 
Every  Monday  morning  his  father  drove 
him  over,  with  a  cheese  box  containing 
his  week's  food.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
never  ridden  on  a  railroad  train. 

It  was  during  his  attendance  at  the 
academy  that  the  boy  reached  his  mo¬ 
mentous  decision  to  become  a  lawyer. 
This  meant  attending  college — a  step 
never  before  taken  bv  anyone  in  the  iso¬ 


lated  community.  When  the  plan  leaked 
out  the  neighbors  were  all  scandali/ed. 
Collrgc,  they  said,  had  led  thousands  of 
youths  into  bad  habits  and  ruined  their 
lives.  Owen  was  an  only  child,  with  the 
makings  of  a  perfectly  good  farmer.  Why 
should  he  desert  the  farm  operated  by  his 
family  for  generations? 

The  boy's  ambition  received  encourage¬ 
ment  from  two  sources,  however.  His 
parents  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
modcsr  savings  to  help  him  along,  and  the 
principal  of  the  little  acad¬ 
emy  already  had  decided 
that  he  had  a  brilliant  fu¬ 
ture.  Indeed,  he  believed 
that  (  Hvm  could  bring  glory 
to  the  old-fashioned  insti¬ 
tution,  by  capturing  a 
scholarship  for  mathematics 
from  Cornell  University. 
This  scholarship  would  go 
far  toward  paving  for  his 
college  education.  Owen 
steeped  his  mind  not  only 
in  mathematics  hut  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  physics.  Even¬ 
tually  his  proud  teacher  w  as 
sure  that  the  scholarship 
was  as  good  as  won.  Then, 
at  the  last  minute,  the  dis¬ 
maying  discovery  was  made 
that  competitors  must  he 
more  than  seventeen  years 
old  and  Owen  was  only 
fifteen! 

While  pondering  over 
some  other  method  of  help¬ 
ing  to  earn  his  way  through 
college,  Owen  kept  at  his 
studies  with  indefatigable 
energy.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  the  hardest  farm  work, 
when  he  tried  always  to  do 
as  much  as  his  father  and 
the  hired  man  combined,  he 

Cred  over  bonks  at  night 
the  light  of  a  kerosene 
lamp,  often  falling  asleep  from  sheer 
exhaustion. 

One  Sunday  there  came  to  the  village 
to  preach  the  president  of  St.  Lawrence 
University,  then  a  modest  institution  at 
Canton,  some  thirty  miles  away.  Young 
talked  with  him.  and  a  family  council  was 
held.  I  he  president  was  sure  that  such 
money  as  the  youth  could  earn,  supple¬ 
mented  by  what  he  could  get  from  home, 
would  take  care  of  his  expenses.  So  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  start  his  college 
course  forthwith.  {Continued  on  page  62) 


Do  You  Like  Responsibility — 
Or  Do  You  Run  Away  From  It? 

HAVE  been  astonished,”  says  Mr.  Young,  "to 
I  find  in  business  how  many  men  run  away  from 
■  responsibility  rather  than  we/eotrr  it.  Most  men 
arc  willing  to  venture  opinions,  hut  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  on  definite  action  they  like  someone  else  to 
take  the  final  step. 

"Now,  I  have  always  welcomed  responsibility.  Nor 
have  I  been  afraid  to  spend  the  necessary  amount  of 
study  and  work  to  fit  me  to  discharge  a  responsibility 
to  the  best  of  my  capability.  Such  increasing  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  have  gravitated  to  me  have  come  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  my  desire  to  make  myself  at  all  times  more 
useful  to  the  company. 

"I  figured  it  out  this  way:  The  companv  had  bought 
and  paid  for  everything  I  had  to  give.  This  included 
my  judgment,  gocid  or  had.  I  was  prepared,  therefore, 
to  exercise  that  judgment  to  the  utmost — always  taking 
pains  to  acquire  all  possible  ‘raw  material'  out  of  which 
to  form  my  conclusion.  Then,  having  acted  with  the 
best  judgment  I  povsessed,  I  never  allowed  myself  to 
become  worried  over  the  outcome.  (  H  course  1  recog¬ 
nized  that  if  my  percentage  of  mistakes  became  too 
great  I  would  have  to  get  out  or  he  put  out." 


i« 


Owen  D. 

OWEN  YOUNG,  the  new  head  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  wai  bom  in  Van  Homeiville,  N.  Y., 
forty-eight  year*  ago.  He  managed  to  get  an  educa¬ 
tion  despite  poverty,  taking  an  A.B.  degree  at  St. 
Lawrence  University  in  1894  and  graduating  in  law 
at  Boston  University  in  1896.  To  pay  for  his  law  course 


Young 

he  tutored  and  did  odd  jobs  about  the  university,  and 
even  at  that  finished  a  three-years  curriculum  in  two 
years.  After  a  general  practice  for  several  years  he 
became  connected  with  the  General  Electric  Company 
as  vice  president.  He  succeeded  C.  A.  Coffin  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  active  head  of  the  business. 
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Hudson  Maxim  and  his  little  granddaughter ,  Doris 


ON  FEBRUARY  30,  1923,  Hudson  Maxim  will  be 
seventy  years  old.  He  was  bom  in  Maine  and  had  a 
boyhood  of  almost  bitter  poverty.  He  was  bound  to 
have  an  education,  however,  and  managed  to  go  through 
the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Kent's  Hill. 
He  invented  "  Maximite,”  the  first  high  explosive 


to  be  fired  through  armor  plate,  and  has  made 
other  important  inventions  and  improvements.  He  is 
consulting  expert  for  the  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Com¬ 
pany  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  since  1915.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  scientific  books  and  many  articles. 
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My  Adventures  in  Learning 

Self-Reliance 

If  you  haven’t  anybody  to  lean  on,  you've  got  to  do  one  of  two  things — fall 
down,  or  stand  up  by  yourself! — If  you  have  to  carry  your  own  load  your  back 
gets  stronger — And  heavy  burdens  carried  make  ordinary  ones  seem  light 

By  Hudson  Maxim 


▼OT  only  was  I  not  born  with  a  boulder,  and  rubbed  my  feet  and  ankles  to  Our  main  interest,  however,  centered 
I  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,  but  warm  rhem— then,  went  on.  in  the  dinner  that  was  put  up  for  us  to 

also  1  never  saw  silver  enough  My  thirst  for  knowledge  was  always  a  take  to  school.  Although  it  consisted 

to  make  a  spoon  during  my  passion,  yet  I  was  nine  years  old  before  I  solely  of  crackers  and  cheese,  it  was,  to 
childhood.  had  a  chance  even  to  learn  my  letters.  1  our  minds,  a  feast  fit  for  the  gods. 

In  boyhood,  I  had  only  a  scant  allow-  had  then  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  My  sister,  being  the  eldest,  took  charge 
anct  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Our  going  to  the  country  school  as  soon  as  it  of  the  dinner-pail;  but  we  boys  watched 
family  ogre  w  as  the  oft-predicted  hard  opened  for  the  summer  session.  1  went  to  her  vigilantly  from  our  distant,  scats  to 
:iuh  coming.  Mine  was  the  see  that  she  didn't  get  at 

sort  of  life  that  makes  or  those  crackers  before  we 

i  leaks  body  and  character.  '  had  a  chance  to  share  them. 

Through  it  all.  I  had  one  I  The  boys  and  girls  did 

tuprrmc  solicitude — that  of  “TV*  I  lpb  nr  +/A  Rp  not  have  ?ccess  togclhcr» 

jetting  an  education.  I  here  1  sj  La  I L- IV,  LU  DC  but  the  girls  had  recess 

vaino hardship  that  I  would  T  •  1  1»*»  first,  and  after  the  girls 

wt  hear,  and  no  difficulty  l-aICKC(l!  were  called  in  the  boys  had 

hat  I  would  not  undertake  their  turn.  That  morning, 

oward  that  end.  w.x-tw  •  .  when  it  came  time  for  the 

It  would  be  hard  to  over-  T  TLDSON  MAXIM  IS  a  strong  inan,  girls*  recess,  Eliza  took  the 

*iimate  the  formative  in-  strong  in  body,  sturdy  am!  independ-  rreciou*  ‘“"""-pail  with 

luence  of  mv  mothers  .  •  i  ^ _ .  ..  »*  her.  She  dul  not  dare  to 

Uuntless  courage  and  pm-  cnt  Character.  lie  will  be  Seventy  leave  it  behind,  lest  Samuel 

'hetic  foresight  at  this  pe-  years  Old  Within  a  few  months,  let  Ills  and  I  should  get  possession 

i.d  of  my  career.  muscles  are  like  iron  and  his  nerves  like  ofjl-  .  ... 

hr  hardest  thing  to  bear  Steel J  he  does  his  OWn  thinking,  and  he  know  the  ways  of  the 

*ith  us  children.  It  did  doesil  t  hesitate  to  say  what  he  thinks.  school,  we  thought  it  must 

K.r  matter  much  how  coarse  In  other  words,  he  stands  Oil  his  own  be  dinner  time  when  we  «aw 

he  fare  might  be.  It  d.d  r  ,.  |  i  s  ,  'l:..,  ()f  Eliza  making  oft  with  the 

**  matter  much  that  we  IM  l,K  KIWI  quaillj  oi  sen  dinner.  Wc  couldn't  un- 

-tldom  saw  wheat  and  Hour  reliance.  He  developed  that  quality  III  demand  why  wc  were  not 

ind  had  to  use  corn  meal  the  School  of  privation  and  struggle.  liberated,  too;  but  we  were 

*S?S  Tw"  ,hh"I  “no  Head  what  h,  tolls  here  about  his  boyhood  Z 

m plaint  to  make.  and  youth.  No  frills  and  no  easy  going  her. 

I  had  neither  a  hat  nor  a  for  young  Maxim  !  But  hardships  did  At  this  the  teacher  inter¬ 
pair  of  .shoes  until  I  was  .  i  i  :  i.  .t  lllJlfi„  him  posed,  telling  us  that  Eliza 

thirteen  years  of  age.  When  n.°l  maK*  n,m.  .  Ulf>  In?aae1.nlm  was  only  going  out  for  re- 

n  was  too  cold  in  winter  to  strong.  lie  might  have  let  himself  Ik?  cess  and  that  she  would 

P  outdoors,  I  had  to  stay  licked  by  circumstances.  Instead,  he  soon  return,  when  we  also 

£0*  to  do  the  Kckjng!  When  he  did  £3  To 

cold,  never  having  had  a  that,  he  became  a  living  illustration  of  trust  Eliza  alone  with  the 

covering,  that  they  could  the  old  myth  that  if  VOU  conquered  your  dinncr-nail  that,  at  the 

&  T-  i—  enemy  his  strength  would  Ik-  added  to  Si 

itnce.  your  0\\  U.  lost  her  recess.  W  hen  our 

Very  well  do  I  remember  turn  came,  the  teacher  told 

Sing  on  the  icc  of  a  near-  _  us  we  could  now  go  and 

tream  with  the  boys  of  play,  but  wc  wouldn’t  leave 

a  neighbor  who  had  shoes.  "them  crackers.”  And  so 


snub  coming.  Mine  was  the 
*>rt  of  life  that  makes  or 
breaks  body  and  character. 
Through  it  all.  I  had  one 
juprrmc  solicitude — that  of 
getting  an  education.  There 
wasno hardship  rh.ir  l  would 
not  hear,  and  no  difficulty 
that  I  would  not  undertake 
toward  that  end. 

It  would  be  hard  to  over¬ 
estimate  the  formative  in¬ 
fluence  of  my  mother’s 
dauntless  courage  and  pro¬ 
phetic  foresight  at  this  pe- 
ri-»d  of  my  career. 

Short  rations  in  food  was 
the  hardest  thing  to  hear 
with  us  children.  It  did 
not  matter  much  how  coarse 
the  fare  might  be.  It  did 
n  t  matter  much  that  wc 
seldom  saw  wheat  and  Hour 
and  had  to  use  corn  meal 
instead,  so  long  as  there  was 
plenty  of  it  wc  had  no 


lenty  of  it  we  I 
omplaint  to  make. 

I  had  neither  a  h; 


“To  Lick,  or  to  Be 
Licked!” 

HUDSON  MAXIM  is  a  strong  man. 

strong  in  body,  sturdy  and  independ¬ 
ent  in  character.  He  will  l>e  seventy 
years  old  within  a  few  months.  Vet  his 
muscles  are  like  iron  ami  his  nerves  like 
steel;  he  does  his  own  thinking,  and  he 
doesn't  hesitate  to  say  what  he  thinks. 

In  other  words,  he  stands  on  his  own 
feet;  he  has  the  great  quality  of  self- 
reliance.  He  developed  that  quality  in 
the  school  of  privation  and  struggle. 
Bead  what  he  tells  here  about  his  boyhood 
and  youth.  No  frills  and  no  easy  going 
for  young  Maxim!  But  hardships  did 
not  make  him  weak,  they  made  him 
strong.  He  might  have  let  himself  Ik? 
lieked  by  circumstances.  Instead,  he 
chose  to  do  the  licking!  When  he  did 
that,  he  became  a  living  illustration  of 
the  old  myth  that  if  you  conquered  vour 
enemy  his  strength  would  Ik?  added  to 
your  owu. 


1  had  neither  a  hat  nor  a  for  young  Maxim!  But  hardships  did  At  this  the  t 

'wC  not  him.  weak,  they  made  him 

it  was  too  cold  in  winter  to  strong,  lie  might  have  let  himself  Ik?  cess  and  that 

p  outdoors,  I  had  to  stay  licked  by  circumstances.  Instead,  he  soon  return,  w 

;l0  thc  Vwk^'  ™ien  he  did,  S3  zz* 

cold,  never  having  had  a  that,  he  became  a  living  illustration  Of  trust  Eliza  ah 

covering,  that  they  could  tile  old  myth  that  if  VOU  conquered  vour  dinner-pail  tl 

enen,y  his  would  Ik-  added  to  Sjbik T 

itnce.  your  OWU.  lost  her  recess. 

Very  well  do  I  remember  turn  came,  the 

Sing  on  the  icc  of  a  near-  _  _ us  wc  coul‘I 

tream  with  thc  boys  of  play,  but  we  w 

?  neighbor  who  had  shoes.  "them  cracker 

They  could  run  and  slide  on  the  ice,  while  school  bookless,  but  after  a  few  days  the  we  held  the  fort  until  noon. 


I  could  not,  because  my  bare  feet  would  teacher  took  pity  on  me  and  gave  me  a  We  rarely  saw  candy  or  any  sort  of 
not  slip.  Happily,  I  thought  of  the  primer.  bonbons.  Our  staple  diet  was  mainly 

expedient  of  coating  thc  bottoms  of  my  Mv  sister  Eliza,  four  years  older  than  I,  com  bread  and  mush  and  molasses,  and 
feet  with  snow  by  rubbing  them  in  the  my  brother  Samuel,  a  year  and  a  half  sometimes  fried  fat  pork  and  boiled  pota- 

snow  or  frost,  when  for  a  while  I,  too,  younger,  and  myself,  went  together  to  thc  toes.  \\  hen  wc  kept  a  cow.  wc  had  milk 

could  slide  on  my  feet.  school.  The  opening  day  was  a  memora-  with  our  corn-meal  dishes— food  that  is 

At  one  time  I  went  to  sghool  barefoot,  ble  one  for  the  three  of  us.  In  the  first  hard  to  beat, 

a  distance  of  two  miles,  for  several  weeks  place,  our  hands  and  faces  were  vigor-  Once,  my  mother  offered  to  reward, 
after  the  early  snows  came.  I  ran  along  ously  washed  before  we  were  allowed  to  with  a  quart  of  molasses,  such  of  us  ehil- 
through  the  snow  as  long  as  I  could  stand  start  from  home — the  rigorous  thorough-  dren  as  should  be  able  to  go  a  whole  day 
it,  then  I  climbed  up  on  a  fence  or  a  big  ness  of  this  we  thought  quite  unnecessary,  w  ithout  calling  one  another  names.  I  He 


;>r-  Once,  my  mother  offered  to  reward, 
to  with  a  quart  of  molasses,  such  of  us  chil- 
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other  children  did  not  hold  out  long,  and 
were  soon  calling  names  worse  than  ever, 
but  I  held  out  all  day  until  supper  time, 
because  I  so  much  wanted  that  quart  of 
molasses;  but  at  the  supper  table,  when 
my  mother  was  pouring  the  allowance  of 
molasses  into  our  plates,  I  thought  that 
she  gave  Samuel  more  than  his  share, 
whereupon  I  forgot  my  resolution  and 
called  out  that  she 
had  given  old 
"Suney,”  which  was 
Sam's  nickname, 
more  molasses  than 
she  had  given  me. 

Then  1  realized,  to 
my  consternation, 
that  I,  too,  had  lost. 

O CANTY  fare  for 
^the  body  was,  in 
truth,  a  real  hard¬ 
ship;  but  to  me — a 
boy  eager  for  knowl¬ 
edge — it  was  sec¬ 
ondary  to  lack  of 
food  for  the  mind. 

The  first  book  I 
bought  was  a  geog- 
aboi 


Unde  Amos  said  it  was  a  pitv  that  as 
bright  a  boy  as  I  seemed  to  be  should  not 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  an 
education;  and  he  offered  to  pay  for  my 
tuition  and  books  for  that  term. 

This  assistance  of  mv  l  nde  Amos  for 
that  term  of  school  was  the  only  help  I 
ever  received  from  anyone  toward  getting 
an  education— except  the  primer  that 


raphy.  I  was  about 
twelve  years  old, 
and  my  father  had 
been  thrilling  us 
with  the  story  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Mv  school¬ 
teacher  had  told  me 
that  I  was  getting  to 
be  a  big  boy,  and 
ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  geography .  I  he 
thought  that  a  geography 
would  tell  me  about  F ranee,  the 
country  of  Napoleon,  stimu¬ 
lated  my  desire  to  get  one. 

Then  my  opportunity  came: 

My  father  offered  me  hvc  cents 
a  day  to  help  at  haying  for 
Deacon  Bartlett.  My  work 
was  to  help  spread  the  hav  to 
dry,  to  help  rake  it  up,  to  help 
load  it,  and,  finally,  to  help 
stow  it  away  in  the  barn. 

I  was  barefoot,  of  course, 
and  there  were  lots  of  thistles 
in  that  hay!  Though  m>  feet 
were  tough,  it  was  painful 
work.  But  I  thought  of  the 
geography  and  braved  tht 
thistles. 

At  the  week's  end  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  nay — thirty  cents. 

In  spite  ol  my  sore  fe«  r,  I 
started  for  the  neighboring 
village,  Abbot,  as  hard  a-  I 
could  run.  There  I  bought  a 
beautiful  geography — and  tht 
wonder  was  that  it  cost  just 
thirty  cents. 

Then  back  I  started  for 
home,  again  running  for  all  I 
was  worth,  until  I  got  well  out 
into  the  country.  Here  I  turned  into  a 
pasture,  climbed  up  on  a  big  stone  and 
opened  my  precious  book.  The  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  hunt  up  Napoleon's  France. 

I  he  next  year,  when  I  was  thirteen,  my 
Uncle  Amos  came  to  our  house  one  day 
and  told  us  there  was  to  be  a  private 
school  in  the  district  school  bouse,  to  run 
for  three  months,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
kept  by  a  young  woman  who  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  reputation  as  a  teacher. 


(Above'  Hudson  Maxim  in  his  laboratory  at 
Maxim  Park.  New  Jersey.  Some  years  ago, 
an  explosion  occurred  while  he  wan  testing 
some  fulminate  compound  and  his  left 
hand  was  blown  off.  In  the  accompanying 
article  he  tells  the  extraordinary  story  of 
this  accident  and  describes  some  of  his 
narrow  escapes  from  death.  (Below)  Mr. 
Maxim,  at  seventy,  has  the  muscles  of  an 
athlete.  In  spiteof  thcfact  that  hebasonly 
one  hand,  he  plays  tennisand  other  games. 
This  picture  was  taken  at  his  home  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Hopatcong,  New  Jersey 


was  given  to  me  by  my  first  teacher. 

It  was  a  serious  problem  to  find  clothes 
for  me  that  would  cover  my  body  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  clear  the  law.  The  only  gar¬ 
ments  the  family  could  muster  were  a 
cast-off  suit  of  my  elder  brother  Hiram. 
On  me,  these  clothes  were  suggestive  of 
the  name  of  the  two  towns  in  France — 
Toulouse  and  Toulon.  But,  anyway,  I 

wore  them. 

Although  I  was 
thirteen  years  old,  1 
was  only  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Reader.  But 
I  improved  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  I  was  soon 

E laced  in  the  Third 
eader,  the  teacher 
lending  me  the  hook. 

It  was  customary 
for  the  classes  to 
read  various  poems 
in  concert  and,  by 
listening  to  the  class¬ 
es  above  me,  I  soon 
learned  by  heart  all 
the  verses  which 
were  read  in  con¬ 
cert  in  all  the  books 
in  the  school— and  I 
remember  many  of 
them  to  this  day. 

Theteacherquick- 
ly  noticed  that  I 
joined  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  classes  in 
reading  these  poems 
— that  is  to  say,  I 
would  repeat  the 
verses  irom  memory  while  the 
others  read  them.  After  that 
lie  invited  me  to  join  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Reader 
classes  when  they  read  in  con¬ 
cert. 

I  have  always  remembered 
with  profound  gratitude  the 
way  that  teacher  awakened 
nn  interest  and  stirred  my 
ambition.  She  helped  me  to 
find  myself,  directed  me  to 
discover  my  natural  abilities. 

VI Y  PROGRESS  was  rapid 
1  *  w  henever  I  had  an  oopor- 
tunit;  of  attending  school,  but 
svnli  importunities  were  rare. 
However,  by  working  on 
farms,  on  railroads,  in  brick¬ 
yards  and  stone  quarries,  I 
managed  to  pay  mv  tuition, 
•luring  three  months  of  the 
year,  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  at  Kent's  Hill.  I 
hoarded  myself,  while  there, 
li\mg  mainly  on  brown  bread 
and  baked  beans,  which  I 
cooked  myself.  This  I  did 
until  I  was  able  to  teach 
school.  Then  I  could  go  to 
the  seminary  two  terms  a  year. 
During  this  time  my  home  was  at 
Wayne,  seven  miles  from  Kent’s  Hill. 
Every  week-end,  I  went  to  Wayne  to  hake 
my  supply  of  brown  bread  and  beans  for 
the  coming  week. 

One  Monday  morning,  my  mother  woke 
me  at  half-past  three  with  the  disturbing 
news  that  a  great  blizzard  was  raging  and 
that  two  or  three  feet  of  snow  had  already 
fallen.  But  I  was  young  and  I  was  strong, 
and  felt  that  1  {Continued  on  page  66) 


Indecision— the  Worst 
Of  Bad  Habits 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 


r 


r (DECISION  probably  causes  more 
human  misery  than  is  caused  by 
crime. 

Measured  in  terms  of  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  effects  it  causes,  it  is  worse 
to  be  afflicted  with  indecision  than  it  is 
to  be  malicious. 

And  at  that,  not  only  worse  for  others 
but  for  yourself.  For,  like  most  bad 
habits,  indecision  bears  harder  on  its 
poucuor  than  on  his  friends. 

I  have  called  indecision  a  bad  habit,  for 
that  is  what  it  is.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
lm  than  a  vice,  like  drunkenness,  drug¬ 
taking,  or  drumming  with  your  fingers.  It 
is  limply  a  bad  rut  into  which  people  fall, 
and  ruts  are  as  fatal  to  human  beings. as 
they  arc  to  automobiles.  In  fact,  most 
people  who  bo  to  the  devil 
p>  because  they  got  started 
and  could  not  quit,  and  not 
because  they  arc  wicked- 
hearted.  Most  of  the  wrong 
in  this  world  is  caused  by 
people  who  meant  to  do 
right,  half  of  whom  didn’t 
know,  half  of  whom  didn’t 
think. 

The  indecision  victim 
likes  to  imagine  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  temperament, 
that  he  was  iust  born  that 
way.  He  tells  you  that  he 
hates  to  decide  things  and 
has  the  audacity  to  laugh 
about  it.  Especially  if  he 
is  a  she,  for  it  is  character¬ 
istic  of  a  certain  type  of 
woman  to  think  that  wishy- 
washiness  of  character  is 
something  feminine  and 
charming.  "I  never  know 
what  to  do,  what  to  put  on. 
or  what  to  say.  I  just  can't 
make  up  my  mind,*’  says 
Mamie,  flirting  her  fan.  To 
which  you  arc  expected  to 
respond,  "Ha-ha.’ 

Indecision,  however,  is  a 
serious  matter,  quite  often 
a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

More  people  are  killed  by  not  deciding 
quickly  what  to  do  than  are  killed  by 
coming  to  the  wrong  decision. 

A  woman  was  crossing  V  ifih  Avenue, 
New  York,  which  thoroughfare,  as  every¬ 
one  knows,  is  as  full  of  automobiles  as  a 
sick  man’s  blood  is  full  of  microbes.  She 
got  half  way  across,  saw  a  motor  coming, 
and  stopped,  wondering  whether  to  go  on, 
or  go  back,  or  stand  still.  I  he  traffic 
policeman  saw  her.  and  catching  her  a 
little  roughly  by  the  arm,  said: 

“Don’t  stop,  lady.  Whatever  you  do 
when  you  arc*  crossing  the  street,  do  it 
fast,  and  keep  doing  it.  Don’t  stop  and 
think,  if  you  don’t  want  to  get  killed." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  blind  man  who 
is  also  deaf  and  dumb  could  walk  across 
Fifth  Avenue  at  its  hurliest  and  burliest 


hour  without  danger,  if  he  would  keep  The  other  desk  is  that  of  Judge  Elbert 
on  walking  and  not  change  his  gait.  W  hen  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  l  nited  States 
a  person  acts  as  if  he  knows  what  to  do.  Steel  Corporation,  which  is  one  of  the 
and  goes  ahead  and  does  it,  everybody  biggest  business  concerns  of  the  world, 
else  knows  what  to  depend  on  in  his  I  called  to  lunch  with  him  one  day.  I 
movements  and  nobody  Dumps  into  him,  found  him  alone  in  a  big  room  in  which 
runs  over  him,  or  even  gets  peevish  at  the  furniture  was  very  scarce.  He  sat  at 

him.  It  is  your  hesitater  that  is  the  public  a  big  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  On 

nuisance.  this  table  there  was  nothing  at  all  except 

"Stop!  Look!  Listen!’’  is  a  good  motto  a  little  bundle  of  papers  that  contained 
in  its  place,  but  its  place  is  before  you  things  about  which  we  w*cre  going  to  talk, 
start.  You  should  do  your  thinking  before  There  were  no  secretaries  flying  in  and 
you  enter  the  danger  zone.  It  is  no  time  out,  there  was  no  stock  ticker,  there  were 
to  sit  down  and  meditate  when  the  sheriff  not  half  a  dozerv  telephones  buzzing;  in 
is  chasing  you  or  when  you  are  running  fact,  I  did  not  sec  any  telephone  at  all. 

to  catch  a  train.  I  he  room  was  as  peaceful  as  a  church. 

A  marked  and  almost  invariable  charac-  And  the  judge’s  mind  w  as  as  orderly  and 
teristic  of  the  efficient  man  is  the  habit  of  as  satisfying  as  the  room  he  was  in  and 

the  table  at  which  he  sat. 

I  might  mention  a  third 
desk,  which  was  that  of  an 
actuary  in  a  Massachusetts 
life  insurance  company. 
When  I  made  a  visit  to  this 
gentleman  his  desk  was 
piled  a  foot  deep  with  all 
kinds  of  papers.  There  was 
only  a  little  clearing  down 
in  front  where  he  could 
write.  He  had  occasion  to 
look  for  some  document, 
and  it  took  him  ten  minutes 
before  he  discovered  that  he 
could  not  find  it.  I  was  not 
surprised  when  I  heard  sev¬ 
eral  months  afterward  that 
this  official  had  died  of  soft¬ 
ening  of  the  brain. 

You  can  also  tell  the 
character  of  a  woman  by 
looking  at  her  house.  Of 
course  you  cannot  tell  every¬ 
thing  about  her,  but  you 
can  tell  one  very  important 
thing,  and  that  is  whether 
she  has  the  golden  habit  of 
decision.  Of  course  every 
bouse  gets  cluttered  once  in 
a  while  and  at  certain  rimes 
of  the  day;  but  the  point  is 
that  the  houses  of  some 
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of  us  hate  to  think  about  money.  That  is, 
hate  to  decide.”  says  Dr.  Frank  Crane, 
way  out  of  poverty  is  by  thrift;  but  no 
one  can  come  to  thrift  except  by  daily  decision  and  self- 
massery.  The  idea  of  thrift  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
entertain  so  long  as  it  can  float  as  a  beautiful  golden 
cloud  in  the  sky  of  our  mind.  Bu  t  actually  to  be  thrifty 
requires  that  we  form  the  habit  of  swiftly  deciding 
twenty  times  a  day  not  to  spend  money  on  foolishness. 

“Most  of  us  get  tired  of  the  eternal  struggle.  That  is, 
we  think  it  is  eternal.  Really,  it  is  not.  for  if  we  per¬ 
sistently  keep  up  the  struggle  by  and  by  it  ceases  to  he 
hard  and  becomes  the  rarest  form  of  pleasure. 

"Most  people  dislike  to  speak  of  money,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  is  that  money  is  about  the  hardest  fact  in  the  world. 
And  if  you  speak  of  it  at  all  you  must  speak  decisively. 
You  can  hem  and  haw  over  the  color  of  your  necktie  or 
the  quality  of  your  ice  cream.  But  fifty  cents  is  fifty 
cents,  and  it  is  never  anything  else  hut  a  half  dollar." 


decision.  Perhaps  that  is  why  most  of  the 
wobbly-minded  and  flabby-willcd  hate 
him.  He  is  a  constant  rebuke  to  them. 

You  can  tell  an  efficient  business  man 
by  looking  at  his  desk.  Two  desks  are  in 
my  mind’s  eye  now:  One  is  that  of  Paul 
Dupuy,  who  owns  and  manages  "Le  Petit 
Parisien."  the  Paris  newspaper  of  enor¬ 
mous  circulation.  I  called  on  him  recently 
at  his  invitation  to  go  to  lunch  with  him. 
and  sat  down  for  a  moment  until  he  had 
finished  up  his  morning's  work.  There 
were  three  or  four  pieces  of  paper  on  the 
table.  He  picked  them  up,  called  in  a 
clerk  and  disposed  of  them  before  he  left, 
leaving  his  desk  clean;  and  said  with  a 
smile,  "I  do  not  like  to  go  away  leaving 
anything  undone.’’  I  hat  remark  may 
contain  a  hint  of  one  reason  for  his  success. 


women  stay  cluttered  because  their  souls 
arc  cluttered. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  go  through  your 
catch-all  every  so  often  and  clean  up. 
Junk  accumulates  from  the  habit  of  inde¬ 
cision.  In  fact,  we  might  express  it 
scientifically  bv  saying  that  indecision 
secretes  junk.  I  he  reason  the  top  bureau 
drawer  looks  like  a  Kansas  town  after  a 
cyclone  is  because  you  could  not  make  up 
your  mind  what  to  do  with  this,  that,  or 
the  other,  and  so  just  put  it  there  for  the 
present.  I  hus  the  superfluous  accumu¬ 
lates.  Dr.  Loren  a  Breed,  the  distinguished 
biologist  of  Pasadena  Hospital,  once  made 
an  epigram  which  I  have  never  forgot¬ 
ten.  Speaking  of  diseases  and  their 
causes,  she  said,  "  I  he  superfluous  is  al¬ 


ways  septic. 
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Little  Bill  and 

The  story  of  a  boy’s  bravery 
By  Paul  Ellsworth 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 


HIS  full  name,  which  was  too 
long  for  ordinary  use,  was  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  books  of  the 
breeders'  association,  together 
with  the  date  of  his  birth,  a 
record  of  his  blue-blooded  ancestry,  and 
his  registry  number.  For  short,  he  was 
called  "Sir  Colintha.”  That  was  the  way 
his  Dofysyllabled  title  began. 

He  was  black  and  white,  and  weighed 
nearly  a  ton.  Just  now  he  was  standing 
motionless,  regarding  with  luminous  eyes 
a  small,  two-legged  animal  on  the  other 
side  of  the  paddock  fence. 

This  other  animal’s  full  name,  as  far  as 
society  was  informed,  was  Bill.  If  he  had 
any  blue-blooded  ancestry,  all  trace  of 
that  fact  had  been  lost  forever.  He  was 
fourteen  years  old.  and  none  too  big  for 
his  age.  lie  was  looking  at  the  new  herd 
sire  with  a  curiously  intent  and  preoccu¬ 
pied  glance.  Bill  knew  something  about 
,iurc-brcds.  He  had  been  raised  among 
them. 

Instinctively,  the  keen,  puckered  eyes 
of  the  boy  took  in  the  Holstein’s  splendid 
heart  girth,  his  symmetrical  barrel,  the 
straight  back  line,  the  perfect  \  of  t! 
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dairy  type,  his  superb  masculinity.  These 
things  were  to  be  expected.  Sir  Colintha 
came  of  a  long  line  of  known  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  he  showed  his  aristocratic  de¬ 
scent  in  his  perfect  conformation.  So  far 
as  the  boy  could  see,  the  Holstein  wasn’t 
“out”  at  a  single  point.  But  to-day.  Bill 
was  studying  not  so  much  form  as  tem¬ 
perament. 

Sir  Colintha  confronted  the  staring  bov 
without  so  much  as  the  quiver  of  a  nostril. 
1 1  is  glowing  eyes  never  wavered.  1 1  is  fine, 
silky  rail,  carefully  groomed,  hung  limp. 
Yet  Bill  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  the 


blood  lust  which  seizes  most  of  these  big 
fellows  at  one  time  or  another  was  seeth¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  Sir  Colintha. 

A  short,  brisk,  perspiring  man  came 
hurrying  along  the  path  fronting  the  pad- 
dock.  He  seemed  not  to  sec  Bill,  and  was 
passing  by,  engrossed  in  his  thoughts, 
when  the  youngster  spoke  timidly  to  him, 
with  the  hesitation  of  a  boy  who  has  been 
much  neglected: 

"You  ought  to  do  something  about  the 
fence,  Mr.  Adams." 

“Nonsense,”  returned  Adams  brusquely. 
“That  fence  has  six  wires  and  good  solid 


hand  and  nturlnft  unwlnklngly  for  an  instant  at  the  buU 


the  Mad  Bull 

and  a  dog’s  cunning 
Triern 
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posts— if  you’re  scared  of  the  bull,  stay 
away  from  nimi 

He  hurried  on,  and  Bill  looked  after  the 
retreating  figure  for  a  moment  with 
troubled  eyes.  He  didn  t  blame  Mr. 
Adams.  The  superintendent  of  knoll- 
crest  had  his  hands  full  managing  the 
farm;  and  as  for  kindliness  or  sympathy 
for  an  almost  nameless  and  entirely  home¬ 
less  boy,  the  little  man  had  his  own  family 
to  think  of  whenever  he  had  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing-  It  was  good  of  him  to  let 
Bill  hang  about  the  place  and  sleep  in 
the  great  haymow  at  night.  And  there 


was  always  plenty  to  cat  at  the  clean, 
plain  mess  hall  where  the  farm  hands  took 
their  meals.  No,  Bill  wasn't  surprised 
that  Mr.  Adams  hadn’t  listened  to  him. 

He  examined  the  fence.  Evidently,  the 
staples  had  been  driven  into  the  posts 
when  the  wood  was  green,  and  they  had 
gradually  worn  loose  in  the  hot  white  sun¬ 
shine  of  California.  As  Mr.  Adams  had 
said,  the  fence  had  six  wires;  the  posts 
themselves  were  solid  and  firmly  set.  But 
the  wires  were  smooth — owners  of  prize- 
breeding  livestock  have  an  aversion  to 
barbed  wire — and  Bill  knew  something  of 


what  a  ton  of  bone  and  muscle  can  do  in 
the  way  of  battering  down  a  fence. 

The  hoy  hesitated,  studying  the  face  of 
the  herd  sire.  He  imagined  those  great 
eyes  glowed  with  a  new  light.  He  could 
read  remorseless  courage  and  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  massive  face,  which  was  turned 

unwaveringly  toward  his - Tw  ilight  was 

shifting  down  over  the  green  and  purple 
hills.  I  he  boy  shivered;  then  he  turned  and 
betook  himself  to  the  tool  house,  where  he 
got  a  hammer  and  a  pocket  full  of  bright, 
new  staples.  With  this  equipment  he  went 
back  to  the  paddock  fence. 

He  had  returned  the  hammer  and  un¬ 
used  staples  to  the  shed  and  was  passing 
the  brightly  lighted  barn,  with  its  broad 
cement  floor,  iron  stanchions,  and  narrow- 
gauge  iron  track  for  feed  cars,  when  Dor¬ 
sey,  the  bam  boss,  called  him: 

“Hey,  Bill,  bring  Colintha  over  for  me, 
will  you ?  Here's  the  staff!" 

Bill’s  face  brightened.  He  liked  to  help, 
having  discovered  that  people  who  ask 
favors  are  usually  cordial.  He  took  the 
stout  oak  staff  with  its  snap-fermle  and 
returned  to  the  paddock.  The  bull  was 
standing  in  the  corner  by  the  gate.  He 
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stood  like  a  statue  while  the  youngster 
snapped  the  clip  into  the  ring  in  his  nose, 
and  then  tramped  sedately  along  behind 
his  small  conductor.  I  he  bov  and  the  bull 
circled  a  corner  of  the  dairy  bam  and  en¬ 
tered  the  big  front  door. 

Ilezekiah  Adams,  superintendent  of 
Knollcrest,  beheld  this  phenomenon  from 
a  distance.  He  stood  still,  with  his  hands 
hanging  at  his  sides,  and  stared. 

'•  Well,  I'll  be  switched!”  muttered  Mr. 
Adams.  ‘‘I  can't  make  that  boy  out! 
You’d  think  he  was  scared  to  be  on  the 
same  planer  with  that  bull,  then  he  acts 
like  Sir  Colintha  was  a  pet  lamb!  He’s  a 
card,  that's  what  he  is.  I’ll  be  glad  when 
I  get  a  chance  to  turn  his  case  over  to  the 
new  boss  I” 


THE  "new  boss"  was  a  certain  Mr. 

Maker,  who  had  recently  bought  Knoll¬ 
crest  and  had  had  the  new  Holstein  sent  out 
from  a  famous  breeding  farm.  Mr.  Maker 
arrived  on  the  day  following  the  superin¬ 
tendent's  soliloquy,  and  for  a  time  he  and 
Adams  walked  about  the  grounds  sur¬ 
rounding  the  "farm house”— a  modest 
little  affair  of  fifteen  rooms,  with  five 
bathrooms  and  a  "library”  —destitute  of 
books  but  provided  with  a  splendid  Hour 
on  which  thirty  couples  could  dance  to 
the  music  of  the  phonograph.  Farm¬ 
houses  are  that  way  sometimes— on  "gen¬ 
tlemen's  farms." 

Eventually,  the  two  men  came  out  into 
the  lane  from  which  the  pastures  and  pad- 
docks  opened.  Half  w  ay  down  it  a  boy  in 
ragged  overalls  and  a  diminutive  cap  with 
a  worn  tassel  was  standing  with  his  hack 
toward  them.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a 
coil  of  rope,  and  in  his  right  was  a  loop, 
which  he  swung  briskly  'round  his  head. 
Suddenly  he  released  his  hold  of  the  rope, 
and  it  shot  out  with  a  vicious  hum  and 
settled  over  a  post.  The  youngster  gave 
it  a  jerk  and  for  an  instant  held  if  taut. 
"Neighbor’s  boy?”  Mr.  Maker  asked. 
"He  doesn't  belong  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  Mr.  Hakl:r,"  said  the  superinten¬ 
dent.  "The  fact  is,  I  don't  know  where 
he  belongs.  And  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  him.  That’s  one  of  the  things  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  about." 

He  met  now  the  attentive  look  of  the 
city  man,  leaned  with  his  back  to  the  pad¬ 
dock  fence,  and  continued^ 

"About  six  months  ago,  this  boy  and 
his  father  came  walking  in  here,  with  a 
blanker  roll  and  some  other  junk  on  rheir 
shoulders.  1  hey  were  tramping  it,  and 
at  first  I  was  for  having  them  move  on. 
I  Iowever,  I  was  short  a  hand  in  the  milk 
shed— I  usually  am.  Milkers  arc  the 
hardest  people  in  the  world  to  keep,  and  I 
don't  wonder  at  it,  for  it’s  a  dog’s  life. 
So  I  asked  the  father  if  he  could  milk, 
and  he  told  me  he  could.  I  had  him  scrub 
up  and  gave  him  a  clean  jumper,  and  he 
went  to  work.  1  s«xin  found  that  he  knew 
more  about  cows  in  a  minute  than  most 
of  us  arc  ever  going  to  know. 

"The  man  told  me  part  of  his  history. 
He  owned  a  farm  once,  back  in  the  com 
belt.  Had  bad  luck — sickness  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  a  run  of  bad  crops,  the  old  story. 
You’ve  heard  it  before.  When  the  wife 
died,  he  and  the  boy  came  West,  mmtly 
on  foot.  They  had  worked  their  way 
down  through  the  dairy  country  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon,  and  had  kept  on  till 
they  reached  our  place.  I  he  father  didn't 
look  very  well  to  me.  He  was  pouchy  un¬ 
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der  the  eyes,  and  had  a  bad  color.  But  he 
did  hu.  work  right  up  to  the  handle  until 
about  two  weeks  ago,  when  he  suddenly 
went  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  died  w  ith¬ 
out  ever  regaining  consciousness.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  funny  part  of  it  all." 

Mr.  Adams  may  have  seen  the  joke  he 
referred  to,  but  his  honest  face  looked 
anything  but  amused: 

"When  1  asked  Bill  rhere  who  his  near¬ 
est  relatives  were,  he  told  me  thac,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  he  didn't  have  a  relation  in 
the  world.  And  there  was  no  friend,  nor 
old  neighbor,  whose  address  he  could  give 
me.  He  was  just  a  little  tad  when  they 
began  their  travels.  That's  all  I  know 
about  it!" 

The  superintendent  ended  his  story 
abruptly  and  hxikcd  at  the  boy.  Bill  had 
finished  his  practice  with  the  rope  and  was 
leaning  against  the  pasture  fence,  eying  a 
bunch  of  young  heifers.  Mr.  Baker  re¬ 
garded  him  with  something  approaching 
consternation: 

“Why,  great  Scotr.  man!  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do  about  it!"  he  said.  "Where 
does  he  sleep — and  cat?" 

"  I  Ic  sleeps  in  the  barn,  and  he  eats  with 
the  men.  lie's  a  helpful  little  chap,  and 
more  than  pays  for  his  board  and  keep. 
But  there's  the  matter  of  his  dog— the 
pair  of  'cm  had  picked  up  a  mongrel  of 
some  sort  in  Idaho.  The  old  man  said  he 
was  a  good  ranch  dog;  but  my  idea  of  good 
ranch  dogs  is  the  same  as  the  old  Western¬ 
er's  idea  of  a  good  Indian:  the  deader  they 
arc,  the  better.  I  hat’s  him  howling  now. 
I  make  Bill  keep  him  fastened  up  in  the 
garage — when  he  doen't  manage  to  get 
out! 

Mr.  Baker  called  to  Bill.  "Come  over 
here,  my  boy.  1  want  to  talk  to  you.” 

BILL  came  promptly.  He  seemed  anx¬ 
ious,  bur  he  raised  his  eyes  coura¬ 
geously  to  this  stranger's. 

"Mr.  Adams  tells  me  you  have  no 
friends  nor  relatives  to  take  care  of  you,” 
began  Mr.  Baker,  not  unkindly.  "Arc  you 
sure  you  can't  think  of  someone  who 
might  know  if  you  have  a  family?” 

Mill  shook  his  head.  He  had  answered 
that  question  many  times. 

Mr.  Maker  eyed  Bill  much  as  he  would 
have  looked  at  a  unique  and  not  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  deep-sea  creature  washed 
up  by  the  tide.  He  was  not  unsympathetic, 
deep  down  in  his  heart;  but  be  had  an 
aversion  to  getting  entangled  in  anything 
with  a  sentimental  aspect.  He  heartily 
wished  Bill's  father  had  found  some  other 
place  in  which  to  die. 

"Well,  we’ll  see  what  we  can  do,"  he 
said.  "  But  if  I  were  you,  my  lad,  I’d  get 
rid  of  that  howling  cur  and  that  rope. 
You  aren't  in  shape  to  support  much  live 
stock.  I  hat  rope  looks  to  me  like  dime- 
novel  influence.  I  hope  you  don't  read 
such  rubbish!” 

Bill  Stumbled  away.  The  green  lane 
danced  before  him  like  a  gaudy  many- 
colored  ribbon  dotted  with  diamonds. 
How  was  he  to  know*  that  the  big,  florid, 
prosperous-looking  man  from  the  city  was 
at  heart  a  baby,  afraid  of  his  own  gentle¬ 
ness?  How  was  he  to  know  that  most  of 
the  superintendent's  brusqueness  was  an 
attempt  to  steel  himself  against  misfor¬ 
tune  with  which  he  fell  himself  too 
clumsy  to  deal?  All  Bill  could  see  was  that 
he  seemed  to  belong  nowhere.  I  hey  even 
wanted  to  take  his  dog  from  him — 


"Slim,”  the  shaggy  greyhound  collie  who 
had  been  Bill's  only  real  triend  for  many 
a  month!  Slim  would  not  bother  the 
cattle.  He  never  molested  any  animal 
that  minded  its  own  business.  He  was  a 
grave-eyed,  self-respecting  fellow,  always 
ready  to  live  and  let  live. 

AS  FOR  the  rope,  Bill  had  learned  to 
*  *  throw  thac  up  in  the  panhandle  of 
Idaho,  where  he  and  his  father  had  been 
for  a  time  on  a  beef  ranch.  In  that  coun¬ 
try,  a  few  old-time  cowboys  were  still  to 
be  found.  \  arious  kindly  members  of  the 
vanishing  species  had  raken  the  boy  in 
hand  and  instructed  him  in  the  use  of  the 
lariat. 

Bill's  first  impulse  on  leaving  the  two 
men  was  to  hurry  off  to  a  thicket  and  lie 
down  on  his  face  and  cry.  That  wa«  what 
lie  felt  like  doing.  But  there  was  some¬ 
thing  on  his  mind  that  kept  him  from 
carrying  out  this  impulse,  lie  knew  that 
Mr.  Baker  and  the  superintendent  Were 
looking  over  the  place,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  they  would  visit  the  paddock  where 
Sir  Colintha  was  confined.  Earlier  that 
morning  Bill  had  led  the  Holstein  from 
his  box  stall  to  the  little  pasture.  Sir  Co¬ 
lintha  had  walked  with  the  stately  tread 
of  conquerors,  and  had  seemed  unaware 
of  the  youngster's  presence.  But  again 
Bill  had  felt,  with  that  mysterious,  un¬ 
classified  sense  of  the  true  live-stock  man. 
the  radiant  energy  of  the  huge  body,  lie 
suspected  that  spring  madness  was  stir¬ 
ring  in  the  brain  of  Sir  Colintha,  that  the 
first  unwary  act  might  release  it  like  the 
spring  of  a  trap. 

Instead  of  running  away,  therefore,  he 
kept  within  sight  of  the  men  as  they 
tramped  about.  Finally,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  in  the  lead,  they  came  out  of  the  calf 
bain  and  crossed  to  the  paddock  gate 
The  superintendent  approached  the  gate, 
and  wjs  about  to  enter  without  so  much 
as  a  club  in  his  hands. 

Again  Sir  Colintha  was  standing  like  » 
breathless  statue.  Ills  head  was  ui>.  ho 
nostrils  wide,  his  great  eyes  smolder  inj* 
with  hidden  fires  as  lie  watched  the  new¬ 
comers  approach.  His  tail  twitched,  ever 
SO  slightly. 

"(icntlr  as  a  lamb,  sir,"  the  bov  hcarJ 
Adams  tell  his  employer.  "Anyone  can 
handle  him!" 

Bill  stepped  forward,  greatly  concerned 
by  this  heresy. 

"  Please,  sir,  never  trust  a  hull!"  he  said 
earnestly.  "I  like  'em  as  much  as  any¬ 
one,  sir.  and  I  get  along  with  him — with 
this  one.  He  can’t  help  it.  sir;  but  never 
trust  him,  nor  any  of  ’em!” 

lie  felr  his  knees  quivering  under 
as  the  two  men  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"What  did  you  say,  my  bov?”  Mr. 
Baker  asked,  not  unpleasantly  hut  with 
stiff  formality. 

"If  you  phase,  sir,  never  trust  a  bull 
because  he  acts  gentle.  Any  dairyman-, 
tell  you  that.  1  he  safest  bull  is  the  one 
everyone  is  afraid  of.  Then  lie's  treated 
careful,  and  he  won’t  do  no  hurt.  It’s  the 
gentle  ones  and  the  ones  that  have  been 
made  pets  of  that  kill  people.  The  fit 
comes  on  'em  sudden;  you  don't  know 
when  to  expect  it,  unless  you’ve  beer 
watching  'cm  close.  They  go  mad,  like 
and  no  one  can  stop  'em.” 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  Bill  ti 
make.  He  felt  very  shaky  and  uncom¬ 
fortable,  especially  as  the  superintended 
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turned  red  and  eyed  him  resentfully. 

“Better  get  back  to  the  bam,  lad,” 
he  said  crisply.  “And  don't  talk  such  non¬ 
sense.  The  animal  is  absolutely  gentle, 
sir,”  he  added  reassuringly.  “After  lunch 
I’ll  show  you.” 

Bill  went  back  to  the  bam;  but  he  was 
troubled.  Sir  Colintha  had  been  teari 


the  man  on  the  porch  turned  to  look  for 
the  child  he  had  seen  in  the  lane  between 
the  paddocks.  She  had  disappeared. 

The  next  moment,  having  located  the 
child,  Mr.  Baker  had  vaulted  across  the 
low  railing  of  the  porch  and  raced  toward 
the  yard  occupied  by  Sir  Colintha.  He 
shouted  hoarse  words  of  command  and 
up  the  sod  in  the  paddock.  Bill  had  entreaty. 

watched  him  rest  his  huge  head  against  The  little  girl  had  gone  under  the  fence, 
a  comer  post  in  the  fence  and  throw  his  With  tin  pail  and  shovel  in  her  hands,  she 
mighty  body  against 
it,  till  the  post 
creaked  and  sagged. 

Mr.  Baker  ate  a 
leisurely  luncheon 
in  the  cozy  room 
attached  to  the 
superintendent’s 
bungalow,  and  after¬ 
ward  sat  looking 
peacefully  off  across 
the  shimmering  val¬ 
ley.  His  mind  came 
back  to  the  Hol¬ 
stein  and  to  Bill. 

Then  with  a  shrug 
he  threw  off  these 
irritating  details. 

The  world  was  beau¬ 
tiful.  Down  by  the 
paddock  there  were 

Sreat  parches  of 
owers.  Birds  trilled 
in  the  underbrush, 
and  the  wistful  kiss 
of  spring  was  in  the 
air.  He  sighed  luxuri¬ 
ously  and  stretched 
himself. 

PRESENTLY  he 

noticed  that  the 
superintendent’s 
four-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  was  playing  in 
the  lane  adjoining 
the  paddocks.  She 
had  a  gaudy  little 
tin  pail  and  a  small 
shovel,  and  was  in¬ 
dustriously  collect¬ 
ing  dirt  and  flowers, 
liesmiledand  waved 
his  hand  to  the  tiny 
laborer,  and  forgot 
her.  In  spite  of  him¬ 
self  he  was  thinking 
of  the  boy  whose 
story  he  had  heard 
that  morning.  It 
seemed  a  pity  that 
pure-bred  cattle 
should  be  cared  for 
so  tenderly,  while  a 
growing  animal  that 
would  one  day  be  a 
man  should  have  no 

home.  Even  so,  Mr.  Baker  was  thinking,  was  trudging  briskly  up  along  one  side  of 
one  human  being  could  not  be  expected  to  the  bull's  enclosure.  Her  bright  eyes  were 
correct  the  imperfections  of  civilization,  intent  on  the  nodding  blue  and  yellow 
Obviously,  this  waif  should  be  placed  in  flowers  beyond,  and  already  she  was 
an  institution  of  some  sort.  The  state  within  twenty  feet  of  the  upper  fence, 
ought  to  look  after  him;  it  was  its  duty.  But  below,  his  great  body  alert,  his  tail 
A  sound — a  cry  of  fear  and  anguish —  switching  slowly,  stood  Sir  Coiintha,  bid- 
brought  him  back  to  earth.  It  seemed  to  ing  his  time.  There  was  menace  in  the 
come  from  the  distant  orchard.  Looking  auiver  of  his  massive  shoulders.  Sud- 
in  that  direction,  he  saw  Adams,  the  su-  denly.  he  bellowed.  The  roar  rumbled 
perintendent,  running  toward  the  house,  over  the  hillside  and  down  into  the  val- 
He  was  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long  ley,  like  the  echo  of  distant  drums, 
meadow.  The  words  he  screamed  as  he  He  charged.  Mr.  Baker  was  under  the 
ran  were  indistinguishable.  Instinctively,  fence.  He  had  caught  up  a  pitchfork 


on  his  way  across  the  farm  yard;  but  he 
would  have  gone  just  as  readily  without 
anything.  But  there  was  no  chance  that 
he  coula  save  the  child — the  bull  was  al¬ 
ready  three  quarters  of  the  way  across 
the  paddock,  galloping,  head  down,  his 
front  hoofs  circling  high  at  each  bound, 
his  tail  swinging. 

Mr.  Baker  saw  that  he  could  never  make 
it.  Again  and  again  he  shouted. 

Then,  something  dark  shot  like  an 
arrow  from  under 
the  laurel  bushes 
at  the  south  of  the 
paddock.  That 
something  was  a 
slim-nosed,  shaggy 
dog,  which  ran  like 
the  wind,  with  lev¬ 
eled  head  and  tail 
stretched  straight 
behind— not  at  Sir 
Colintha’s'hcad  but 
at  the  flank.  The 
dog  crossed  the 
bull’s  path,  and  in 
doing  so  shot  up 
and  grabbed  the 
Holstein’s  tail  close 
to  the  body.  The 
bull  let  out  a  roar  as 
his  hind  quarters 
swayed,  and  he  was 
swung  off  his  stride. 
He  stumbled  and  all 
but  fell. 


An  for  the  rope,  BUI  had  learned  to  throw  that  up  In  the 
Idaho,  where  he  and  hla  father  had  been  for  a  time  on 


panhandle  of 
a  beef  ranch 


Til' 


EN  he  gath¬ 
ered  himself, 
whirled,  and  bel¬ 
lowed  again — a  rau¬ 
cous,  ear-shattering 
challenge  to  his  ene¬ 
my  to  face  him  in  the 
open.  The  dog  re¬ 
leased  his  hold,  and 
after  standing  for  a 
moment  with  his 
sharp  ears  cocked 
straight  up,  regard¬ 
ing  the  bull,  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  thicket. 

Sir  Colintha 
swung  back  with  his 
face  toward  the 
middle  of  the  pad- 
dock.  He  could  not 
deal  with  a  phan¬ 
tom;  but  there  were 
more  substantial 
enemies.  The  child 
had  slipped  back 
through  the  fence, 
but  Mr.  Baker  had 
reached  the  middle 
of  the  enclosure  be¬ 
fore  this  sudden 
change  in  the  sit¬ 
uation.  There  he  stood  now,  balancing 
the  light  hay  fork  in  his  hand  and  staring 
unwinkingly  for  an  instant  at  the  bull. 
1  hen  hastily  he  appraised  the  distance  to 
the  four  sides  of  the  paddock.  There  was 
small  chance  of  his  reaching  even  the 
nea  rest. 

And  now  the  bull,  every  ounce  of  his 
terrific  strength  aroused,  every  drop  of 
his  hot  blood  boiling,  was  tearing  up  the 
sod  with  his  hoofs  and  swinging  his  horns 
down  and  to  the  right  and  up,  with  a 
mighty  swine.  The  man  in  the  path  of 
the  charging  bull  (Continued  on  pagt  12$) 
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I  AM  beginning  to  suspect  that  every 
suburbanite  leads  a  double  life.  I 
have  week-ended  with  many  of  them, 
and  I  know. 

Especially  I  have  in  mind  James  C. 
Waverly,  star  salesman  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  lumber  company  in  our  part  of  the 
world,  with  whom  I  spent  a  week-end  only 
recently.  He  is  a  big.  jovial  human  being 
with  a  laugh  like  the  exhaust  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  a  fund  of  comic  stories  which 
Al  Jolson  might  envy.  There  arc  hfty  con¬ 
cerns  that  have  given  him  their  business 
for  years  just  because  of  the  joy  that  he 
carries  with  him  into  their  offices. 

Saturday  noon  he  and  I  took  a  taxicab 
over  to  the  depot  and  rushed  through  the 
gate  iust  ten  seconds  before  the  train 
pulled  out.  As  we  settled  ourselves  in  the 
smoker  and  opened  the  afternoon  papers 
the  change  began  to  come  over  him;  it  w  as 
well  developed  by  the  time  we  Stepped  out 
onto  the  platform  at  Mixenhurst. 

An  attractive  little  woman,  with  a 
couple  of  bounding  youngsters,  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  us  in  an  open  car.  Jim  took  me 
over  and  introduced  me,  kissed  his  wife 
perfunctorily,  asked  the  boys  if  he  hadn’t 
told  them  a  hundred  times  to  keep  their 
feet  off  the  upholstery,  took  his  place  at 
the  wheel,  and  threw  the  car  into  gear. 
As  he  leaned  forward  to  release  the  emer¬ 
gency  brake,  however,  a  sudden  frown 
gathered  between  his  eves.  He  pointed 
to  the  hood  and  looked  accusingly  at  his 
wife. 

"That  big  scratch  wasn’t  there  this 
morning,’’  lie  said;  "how  did  it  come?" 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you,  Jim.''  she 
answered  nervously.  "The  baby  climbed 
up  there.  I  came  out  of  the  back  d<x»r 
and  there  he  was,  standing  on  both  feet 
and  laughing  away.  1  thought  surely  lie 
was  going  to  fall;  it  scared  me  .’most  to 
death,  but  I  got  him  just  in  time,  lie 
must  have  made  that  scratch." 

"  It’s  funny  to  me  that  with  all  the  folks 
around  the  house  to  watch  him  you  can't 
keep  the  kid  off  this  car,”  Jimmy  re¬ 
sponded. 

With  which  genial  little  comment  the 
week-end  started. 

It  continued  just  like  that  all  day  Sun¬ 
day,  which  was  rainy;  and  all  Sunday 
evening.  The  three  youngsters,  cooped  up 
by  the  rain,  were  noisy  and  restless,  and 
Jim  grumbled  and  growled  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  nine  o'clock 
at  night.  At  that  hour  1  made  some  excuse 
and  slipped  up  to  the  spare  bedroom  and 
turned  in.  I’he  sun  was  flooding  the  house 
the  next  morning,  but  there  was  no  sun¬ 
shine  in  Jim's  soul  when  we  met  at  the 
breakfast  table.  He  grumbled  about  the 
coffee. 

"Three  women  in  the  house,"  he  sput¬ 
tered,  "with  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  to 
learn  how  to  make  g<»od  coffee;  and  they 
can’t  learn  to  make  good  coffee." 

I  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  Later, 
when  1  had  said  gixxl-by  at  the  depot  and 
Mrs.  Waverly  had  told  me  how  much  she 
had  enjoyed  my  visit  (which  couldn’t  have 


been  very  true),  and  1  bad  told  her  bow 
glad  1  was  1  bad  come  (which  wasn’t  true 
at  all),  and  Jim  had  given  her  a  little  hus¬ 
bandly  peck  on  the  check,  we  climbed  on 
board  the  smoker.  And  immediately  the 
change  began. 

"Hello,  Jim.”  cried  three  commuters  in 
unison.  And.  "Well.  Jim,  how's  the  gen¬ 
tlemanly  bootlegger,” echoed  another  voice 
farther  down  the  aisle.  Jim  broke  forth 
into  one  of  his  famous  laughs  and  we  made 
our  way  to  a  vacant  seat,  shaking  hands 
and  exchanging  pleasantries  all  the  way. 
The  Jim  of  Mixenhurst  was  gone;  the  Jim 
of  Business  had  returned. 

Wc  had  little  time  for  talk  that  morning, 
but  a  week  later  I  had  him  for  lunch  at  the 
club.  As  I  was  lighting  my  cigar  I  looked 
across  the  tabic  and  said:  "Jim,  you’re  a 
rotten  salesman." 

"How  come?"  he  demanded,  a  little 
taken  back  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  appear 
unconcerned. 

"You  cover  a  lot  of  territory  and  turn 
in  a  nice  bunch  of  orders,”  I  answered; 
"but  you’re  in  Dutch  with  your  most  im¬ 
portant  customer,  and  it’s  all  your  fault.” 

"I  don't  get  vou,"  he  answered,  and 
there  was  no  smile  in  bis  tones. 

"You  take  an  awful  lot  of  pains  to  sell 
yourself  to  every  two-by-four  jobber  on 
our  list."  I  went  on  evenly;  “you  make 
im  think  that  you're  the  greatest  fellow 
in  the  world.  But  you’ve  never  made  the 
slightest  effort  tosell  you  rselftoyour  wife." 

His  face  flushed;  he  was  about  to  tell 
me  pretty  plainly  that  I  was  talking  about 
something  which  was  none  of  mv  business, 
but  I  got  up  and  put  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  led  him  away  from  the  table. 

"Come  into  the  library  a  minute,"  1 
said,  "  1  want  to  tell  you  a  story." 

HIS  w’as  the  story  I  told. 

My  father  w  as  one  of  the  thousands 
of  men  who  might  have  been  rich 
and  famous  if  the  "interests"  hadn’t  held 
him  dow  n.  He  was  a  country  lawyer  w  ho 
moved  to* a  town  that  wasn’t  so  very  big. 
but  was  just  a  little  too  big  for  him.  I  here 
we  lived  in  a  cottage  on  a  quiet  street 
which  might  have  held  us  quite  snugly 
if  wc  bad  been  able  to  use  every  room. 
But  the  biggest  and  best  room  on  the 
second  floor  couldn’t  be  used  for  sleeping 
or  for  play.  It  was  Father’s  study,  sacred 
to  him;  and  when  be  w  asn't  there  it  was 
locked  tight. 

I  can  well  recall  my  mother's  half-rev¬ 
erent.  half-terrified  look  as  she  pressed  her 
fingers  to  her  lips  and  warned  us  that 
Father  was  at  work  in  the  study  and 
must  not  be  disturbed.  Wc  were  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  his  law  office,  but  from 
the  hints  that  he  dropped  at  our  solemn 
Sunday-morning  breakfasts  we  children 
pictured  a  great  suite  of  rooms,  furnished 
with  rich  Oriental  rugs  and  mahogany 
desks'.  It  was  not  until  after  his  death 
that  I  learned  the  truth. 

Most  of  the  wisdom  which  Father  iin- 
arted  to  us  came  at  the  Sunday-morning 
reakfast.  He  would  sit  enthroned  at 


the  head  of  the  rable,  turning  the  pages 
of  the  Sunday  paper  and  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  universe  by  vigorous  pro¬ 
nouncements  which  none  of  us  ever  op¬ 
posed.  He  knew  so  well  just  what  was 
going  to  happen.  "Prohibition!”  he  said 
sarcastically;  "when  Gabriel  blows  his 
trumpet  there  will  still  be  saloons  on 
Broadway.  Prohibition  might  go  in 
Kansas,  but  it  will  never  go  in  little 
old  New  York.”  He  was  positive  that 
the  day  of  opportunity  in  this  country 
had  passed.  The  Interests  had  worked 
everything  into  their  own  control;  there 
would  never  be  any  more  chance  for  the 
pcx»r  man — so  he  assured  us  very  posi¬ 
tively.  And  neither  lie  nor  wc  knew,  of 
course,  that  a  prior  man  named  H.  Ford 
was,  at  that  moment,  struggling  along  on 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  in  Detroit,  and 
a  |xxir  man  named  C.  Schwab  was  driving 
stakes  for  a  living  in  Pennsylvania. 

T  WOULD  not  seem  to  paint  an  unfriend¬ 
ly  picture,  j  Icwai a  devoted  parent,  after 
his  fashion.  I  he  point  I  want  to  make  is 
simply  this  for  fifty  years  my  father  fooled 
himself  and  my  mother  a  bum  himself.  It 
would  have  been  worth  a  comfortable  little 
fortune  to  my  father  if  he  and  my  mother 
had  sat  down  frankly  in  the  early  days  of 
their  marriage  and  analyzed  themselves.  If 
lie  had  said  to  her,  for  example,  "I’m  not 
a  remarkable  man,  hut  1  am  honest  and 
willing  to  work.  And  if  we  are  frugal  and 
have  reasonable  luck  1  know  we  can  get 
together  a  competence."  That  single 
speech  would  have  established  them  on  a 
basis  where  she  could  have  been  of  im¬ 
mense  help  to  him;  it  would  have  created 
a  w  holly  new  outlook  for  him  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Instead,  lie  sold  himself  to 
his  w  ife  as  a  Success,  and  by  so  doing  he 
sentenced  himself  to  lifelong  failure. 

I  enter  into  this  rather  long  explanation 
regarding  my  father  because  Ins  character 
and  example  had  a  profound  effect  on  my 
own  married  life.  ’My  wife  and  I  met  in 
the  offhand  fashion  which  big  city  life 
makes  possible.  I  was  w  alking  along  the 
Lake  Shore  in  Chicago  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  when  I  noticed  a  young  woman  com¬ 
ing  down  another  patli  a  hundred  feet 
ahead.  Suddenly  the  wind  caught  her  hat 
and  whirled  it  toward  the  lake.  We  both 
started  after  it;  I  arrived  first,  picked  it  up. 
and  handed  it  to  her.  She  smiled  and  our 
acquaintanceship  began.  It  ripened  fast 
and  three  months  later  we  were  married. 

My  wife  was  an  orphan.  At  the  time 
we  met  she  was  employed  as  an  assistant 
buyer  in  one  of  the  department  stores  of 
the  city  a  very  good  and  well-paid  posi¬ 
tion.  She  pretended,  however,  to  regard 
her  work  as  merely  a  sort  of  extended  lark. 
Whether  she  ever  said  it  in  so  many  words 
I  am  not  sure,  but  1  got  the  distinct  im- 
ression  during  our  courtship  that  she 
ad  been  very  carefully  raised  by  a  wealthy 
aunt  xV ho  thought  it  scandalous  that  she 
should  stay  alone  in  Chicago  instead  of 
going  back  to  take  her  proper  place  in  the 
society  of  the  home  town.  It  seemed  to 
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me  a  perfectly  natural  story,  for  she  was 
clearly  a  girl  of  superior  talent  and  refine¬ 
ment.  She  enjoyed  opera  and  had  a  fine 
taste  in  art.  She  had  read  books  I  had 
never  heard  of,  and  spoke  familiarly  of 
people  and  places  in  New  York  and 
r.urope. 

From  the  very  beginning  1  was  afflicted 
with  a  bad  case  of  that  lover’s  malady 
whose  principal  symptom  is  a  profound 
sense  of  unworthiness.  How  could  1,  a 
low-brow  of  the  low-brows,  ever  make  my¬ 
self  good  enough  for  a  girl  whose  cultural 
background  was  so  rich  ?  What  would  she 
think  ifishe  knew  that  I  had  never  seen  a 
performance  of  opera  in  my  life?  ’lhat 
about  all  I  ever  carried  away  from  a  visit 
to  the  art  gallery  was  a  couple  of  blisters  on 
my  feet  ?  What  a  shock  it  would  be  to  her 
to  visit  my  home  town  and  see  my  family! 

That  visit  should  never 
be  made,  I  determined.  At 
least  not  until  we  had  .been 
married  a  year.  Nor  would 
I  run  the  risk  of  exposing 
my  crudities  to  the  critical 
inspection  of  her  aunt  if  it 
could  possibly  be  avoided. 

1  suggested  to  her  that  we 
keep  our  engagement  and 
marriage  a  secret,  and  sur¬ 
prise  them  by  a  visit  later 
on.  To  my  intense  relief 
she  consented  after  a  little 
protest;  and  I  took  it  as  a 
wonderful  evidence  of  her 
affection  that  she  should  be 
willing  to  spare  me  what 
her  woman's  instinct  must 
have  told  hpr  would  be  a 
severe  ordeal. 


Marion  explained  confidently.  “She 
hates  railroad  travel  like  poison.  But  she 
would  never  forgive  me  if  1  deceived  her. 
And  remember,  dear,  that  I  owe  every¬ 
thing  to  her,  and  she's  just  a  lonely  old 
lady.”  Of  course,  when  the  girl  you  love 
puts  her  arms  around  your  neck  and  talks 
that  way  you  do  whatever  she  suggests. 
So  auntie  was  advised  and  invited.  1 
spent  an  awful  week  in  fear  lest  she  should 
come,  but  she  didn't.  Instead,  we  received 
a  money  order  for  two  hundred  dollars  and 
a  noteof  blessing  in  a  cramped  old-maidish 
hand.  We  cashed  the  money  order,  and  1 
borrowed  the  two  hundred  of  my  wife  to 
get  us  back  from  New  York  at  the  end  of 
the  honeymoon,  making  the  excuse  that  I 
had  foolishly  forgotten  to  bring  along  any 
blank  checks. 

So  we  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
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If  You  Have  a  Smart  Wife 
—Use  Her! 


AVING  thus  made  my¬ 
self  secure,  I  built  up  a 
little  harmless  platform  of 
deception  in  order  to  lift 
myself  a  trifle  nearer  to  her 
high  level.  1  hinted  that  the 
“Judge,"  my  father,  might  have  been 
United  States  senator  from  our  state  if  he 
had  been  willing  to  compromise  his  prin¬ 
ciples  only  a  little.  I  pictured  to  her  our 
big,  hospitable  old  home,  presided  over 
by  my  mother,  the  daughter  of  an  old 
Southern  family;  and  she,  on  her  part,  told 
me  of  her  aunt’s  eccentricities,  of  her 

Erejudice  against  fine  clothes  and  automo- 
iles.  "She  s  a  lot  like  Hetty  Green,”  she 
said  with  a  lau^h,  "although  of  course  not 
nearly  so  rich.' 

So  with  opera,  picture  exhibitions,  and 
reading  aloud  from  the  works  of  advanced 
thinkers,  we  plunged  onward  toward  the 
great  day.  My  twelve-hundred-dollar 
salary  was  crying  “  Kamerad,”  but  I  had  a 
few  hundred  in  the  bank,  and  there  was 
always  the  hope  that  the  sales  manager 
would  act  the  way  good  bosses  do  in  books, 
and  celebrate  the  young  man’s  wedding 
with  a  handsome  raise.  After  the  wedding 
was  over  she  and  I  would  have  a  talk 
about  finances;  but  I  couldn’t  bring  my¬ 
self  to  cheapen  the  fine  intellectual  atmos¬ 
phere  of  our  courtship  by  mentioning 
money.  At  least,  not  such  a  small  sum 
of  money  as  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year. 

She  weakened  a  bit  at  the  end  on  one 
point.  It  would  break  her  aunt’s  heart, 
she  said,  if  we  did  not  confide  our  secret 
to  her  and  at  least  send  her  an  invitation 
to  the  wedding.  "She  won’t  come,” 


“rpHE  instinct  of  a  fine  woman  is  one 
1  of  the  greatest  business  assets  any 
man  can  have,”  says  the  writer  of  this 
article.  “It  supplements  his  judgment 
und  often  leaps  directly  to  the  goal  which 
he,  with  his  slower  reasoning,  reaches  only 
after  a  long  struggle.  The  man  who 
doesn’t  talk  his  business  over  with  his 
wife — provided  of  course  that  she  is  the 
right  kind  of  a  wife — is  hitting  on  only 
three  or  four  cylinders  instead  of  six.” 


I  jusr  can’r  run  the  risk  of  letting  her 
know  the  truth." 

The  strain  was  telling  on  me,  both  at 
home  and  in  the  office.  1  wo  or  three  times 
during  the  summer  I  sneaked  off  to  a  ball 
game;  and  of  course  whenever  1  got  out 
on  the  road  1  washed  the  opera  out  of  my 
system  with  a  good  dose  of  vaudeville  and 
motion  pictures.  But  this  relief  was  tem¬ 
porary.  Something  had  to  happen;  my 
steadily  mounting  indebtedness  would 
have  told  me  that  even  if  my  low-brow  soul 
had  not.  And  one  evening  toward  the  end 
of  our  first  year  the  Something  came.  A 
thick-voiced  Something  with  a  black  mus¬ 
tache,  and  a  very  plain  and  outspoken  inti¬ 
mation  that  if  we  did  not  pay  a  certain 
bill  at  once  the  lawyers  would  .have  an 
unpleasant  message  for  us. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  I  carried  the 
thing  off  pretty  well.  I  as¬ 
sumed  the  tone  of  the  injured 
aristocrat  who  finds  himself 
brought  intodistressing  con¬ 
tact  with  the  vulgarities  of 
trade.  I  refused  to  debate 
the  bill.  1  went  into  our 
bedroom,  and  digging  down 
to  the  bottom  of  one  of  our 
bureau  drawers  1  brought 
out  the  little  stake  which 
we  had  salted  away  as  a  last 
line  of  defense  in  case  of 
grim  necessity.  With  a  dis¬ 
dainful  gesture  1  paid  the 
bill  in  cash,  took  the  receipt 
and  show  cd  the  intruder  out. 


household,  using  hollow*  tile  instead  of 
granite;  and  sweet  chocolate  for  cement. 

We  told  ourselves  that  young  couples 
ought  to  have  the  fun  of  starting  econom¬ 
ically,  whether  they  needed  to  or  nor.  So 
we  took  a  "cute  little  apartment,"  which 
was  just  about  twice  too  big  and  expen¬ 
sive,  when  measured  by  my  income;  and 
she  set  to  work  joyfully  to  furnish  if  by 
opening  charge  accounts  at  all  the  stores. 
I  he  boss  did  celebrate  the  wedding  with  a 
raise  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  by  a 
scries  of  diplomatic  interviews  with  the 
credit  men  of  the  stores  where  we— or 
rather  the — traded,  I  managed  to  arrange 
to  take  care  of  the  furniture  and  rugs  and 
even  her  clothes,  on  the  instalment  plan. 
1  was  full  of  the  optimism  of  youth,  as 
well  as  of  opera,  art.  and  literature.  I  had 
my  moments  of  bitter  self-criticism,  you 
may  be  sure.  I  accused  myself  of  deceiving 
the  finest,  truest  little  girl  in  the  world;  I 
called  myself  a  cad  and  a  villain,  and 
more  than  once  1  was  on  the  point  of  com¬ 
ing  out  with  the  truth  and  asking  her  to 
try  to  love  me  for  iust  what  1  was — a  two- 
fisted  specialty  salesman  with  a  sneaking 
fondness  for  detective  stories  and  fried 
tripe.  But  I  just  couldn’t  quite  make  the 
grade.  I  excused  myself  with  this  plea: 
"If  I  am  pretending  to  be  better  than  I 
really  am,  I  said,  "at  least.  I'm  strug¬ 
gling  hard  to  improve.  And  perhaps  some 
day  I’ll  catch  up  with  myself.  Meanwhile, 


|>  ETURNING  tothebed- 

room  1  tucked  the 
balance  of  our  little  hoard 
back  into  its  place.  1  took 
my  time  about  the  matter; 
1  needed  time  to  compose 
myself  and  think  out  what 
1  should  say  to  Marion.  As 
my  hands  fumbled  around 
in  the  bureau  drawer  they 
touched  a  book.  Mechanically  1  pulled 
itout  and  looked  at  it.  And  in  that  moment 
my  whole  little  world  began  to  whirl 
around  me.  The  book  was  Marion's,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  that;  she  must 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  it  that  after¬ 
noon,  for  the  place  where  she  had  stopped 
reading  was  marked  by  a  little  red  slip. 
1  opened  to  that  page  and  received  a 
second  shock. 

The  book  was  the  latest  and  most  sen¬ 
sational  novel;  and  the  bookmark  was  the 
stub  of  a  theatre  ticker,  issued  by  a  thea¬ 
tre  w'hich  specialized  in  light  operas  of  the 
lightest  type.  A  novel  and  a  comic  opera 
—and  this  from  a  wife  who  loathed  any 
music  except  "the  best”  and  to  whom 
onlv  serious  hooks  had  any  appeal  at  all! 
Holding  the  novel  in  plain  sight  1  stepped 
back  into  our  living-room  and  sat  down 
on  the  couch  beside  my  wife.  .  .  . 

It  was  two  o’clock  when  we  finished  our 
talk;  and  she  had  cried  twice  and  1  had 
been  almost  on  the  point  of  crying  myself. 
But  we  made  a  complete  job  of  it.  She 
knew,  at  two  o’clock,  that  my  father 
wasn’t  a  judge  but  only  a  poor  country 
lawyer  and  that  my  real  salary  was 
twenty-one  hundred  dollars,  and  that  I 
sold  jewelry  to  jewelry  stores,  and  hated 
ope  ra  and  loved  baseball  and  would  rather 
sec  a  good  boxing  match  than  to  hear 
Michael  Angelo  explain  his  statues  and 
pictures  while  ( Continued  on  pagt  126) 


On  What  Does  a  100,000- 


Here  is  the  answer,  along  with  thrilling  stories  of  our 

torrents,  and  other 


Franklin  remington  founded  and 

is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Foundation  Company,  which  has  built  the 
foundations  beneath  many  of  New  York’s 
greatest  skyscrapers  and  put  through  many 
other  important  and  spectacular  engineering 
jobs  in  all  parts  of  North  America.  Starting 
on  borrowed  capital  in  1902,  Mr.  Remington 
has  built  up  the  biggest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Its  war  contracrs  alone,  from 
April.  1917,  to  the  end  of  1918.  reached  a  total 
of  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars. 


ON  a  crisp  morning  in  the  early 
fall  of  1910  one  of  our  cngi- 
I  neers  was  standing  on  the 
I  bird  Avenue  Elevated  plat¬ 
form  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
terminal.  Below  him  to  the  west  was  the 
spreading  stretch  of  ground  on  which  was 
shortly  to  be  erectca  one  of  the  greatest 
office  buildings  in  the  country — the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Building  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

1  wo  men,  leaning  over  the  platform  rail 
a  few  feet  away,  were  viewing  the  same  site. 


By  Franklin 

"Just  look  there,  will  you?"  remarked 
one  of  them.  "A  million  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars  sunk  in  the  foundations  for  that 
building  -and  nothing  to  show  for  it!” 

Staking  lo  show  for  it - The  remark 

seemed  almost  true.  And  yet  beneath 
that  scarred,  unrevealing  surface  lay  a 
supremely  difficult  piece  of  foundation 
work,  in  many  ways  the  toughest  job  of 
its  kind  ever  tackled  by  the  company  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  the  head. 

The  great  building  shortly  to  stand  on 


The  photograph  In  the  oval  show*  an  enormoui  Canadian  grain 
elevator,  weighing  forty  million  pounds  when  empty,  after  the 
lopsided  settling  of  the  concrete  mat  that  served  ns  Its  "float¬ 
ing'*  foundation.  Engineer*  had  made  allowance  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  to  »et tie,  hut  they  had  not  expected  that  a  ridge  of 
houlder*  fifty  feet  below  the  surface  would  make  the  earth 
Jam  on  one  side  and  throw  the  huge  structure  olT  balance  to 
the  rakish  angle  of  twenty-seven  degrees.  Ilow  the  building 
wa«  restored  to  the  upright  position,  shown  at  left,  is  one  of 
the  Ingenious  engineering  Jobs  described  by  Mr.  Remington 


Carrying  on  const  ruction  work  in  tH© 
face  ol  an  ice  jam  is  one  of  the  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  the  engineer  is  con¬ 
fronted.  lie  must  battle  continually  with 
the  forces  of  nature  to  prevent  theresultn 
of  long  months  of  painstaking  effort  !»©- 
ing  swept  away  In  a  single  night.  Wtiun 
the  photograph  at  the  left  was  taken, 
caissons  were  being  sunk  in  niidniuter 
lo  the  bedrock  at  the  bottom  of  a  NVorst- 
em  river.  Will*  the  thermometer  stand¬ 
ing  at  twelve  degrees  below  zero,  work 
progressed  steadily,  despite  the  fact  tliat 
the  stream  bad  been  brought  by  un- 
.  %  seasonable  Hoods  to  a  thirty-foot  level 


Ton  Skyscraper  Rest? 

battles  against  floods,  landslides,  quicksand,  underground 
relentless  forces  of  nature 


Remington 

that  piece  of  ground  would  contain  or.e 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  tons  of 
steel  and  stone.  Below,  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  lay 
bedrock.  Our  job  had  been  to  link  the 
two — tne  bedrock  and  the  building-to-be 
— with  gigantic  columns  of  solid  concrete. 

For  nearly  a  year  that  placid-looking 
site  had  been  a  battleground  of  engineer¬ 
ing  ingenuity.  Straight  through  the 
heart  of  it,  at  the  surface,  ran  one  of  New 


York’s  busiest  thoroughfares,  ribbed  with 
street-car  tracks.  'I  he  building  was  to 
straddle  this,  like  some  stub-legged  colos¬ 
sus. 

Parts  of  the  site  were  veined  with 
three-foot  water  mains,  sewer  mains,  fire- 
service  mains  under  two  hundred  pounds 
of  pressure,  and  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
electric  lighting  conduits,  serving  one  of 
the  most  important  areas  of  tne  city. 
During  the  excavating,  all  these  had  to  be 


carried  on  steel  girders  and  bracket  hang¬ 
ers,  without  the  slightest  interference 
with  service. 

South  of  the  lot  was  one  of  the  most 
congested  traffic  centers  in  the  world: 
underground  at  the  western  boundary 
was  a  subway  tube;  at  the  cast  was  an 
elevated  railroad,  with  piers  forty-two 
feet  below  the  curb;  and  near  the  lot  in 
every  direction  were  important  buildings, 
with  comparatively  (Continued an  page  107) 


The  foundation  of  the  165,000-  ton  Municipal 
Building  presented  some  of  (lie  most  diffi¬ 
cult  underground  problems  ever  encoun¬ 
tered  In  the  skyscraper  area  of  New  York. 
Part  of  the  site  of  the  building  was  found 
to  be  over  the  surface  of  an  old  pond.  \l- 
though  the  caissons  sunk  in  this  area  arc 
among  the  deepest  on  record,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  them  to  bedrock.  The  photo¬ 
graph  at  the  right  shows  the  foundation 
work  In  progress,  with  one  of  New  York’' 
busiest  thoroughfares.  Chambers  Street, 
carried  across  the  excavation  on  lemporarv 
supports.  The  completed  building  strad¬ 
dled  this  street.  Much  of  the  excavated 
earth  was  treacherous  quicksand 


Two  photogruphs  showing  work  in  progress  on 
the  foundation  of  the  world’s  tallest  office 
structure,  the  Woolworth  Building.  The  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  left  shows  a  concrete  caisson  and  the 
one  at  the  right  gives  a  •’close-up"  of  the  air 
lock — both  of  which  Mr.  Remington  describes 
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Back  Home— And  Back 


The  story  of  a  conquering  hero  who  gets  a  great  surprise 

By  Hartman  La  Forge 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  C.  F.  UNDERWOOD 


Ol'TH  leaves  the  old  home 
town  with  but  a  single  vow— to 
come  back  some  day  and  “show 
them!”  Out  of  the  mam,  most 
of  them  never  come  back  at  all. 
1  hat’s  pride.  A  few  straggle  in  from  year 
to  year  and  remerge  themselves  with  a  sad 
bravado.  That’s  tragic.  Fewer  still  occa¬ 
sionally  visit  the  old  town,  semi-success- 
ful,  pretending  large  and  implying  much. 
I  hat’s  amusing.  Fewer  yet  come  back  in 
the  fullness  of  real  success.  And  that’s  a 
wonderful  thing. 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  David 
Brown.  As  the  train  rushed  through  the 
farm  lands  of  Indiana  he  stretched  lan¬ 
guidly  in  his  berth  and  laughed  out  loud. 

He  had  looked  forward  to  this  day  for  a 
long  time.  He  could  have  come  three 
years  ago;  but  the  goblins  of  success  had 
compelled  him  to  put  it  off  from  time  to 
time.  His  play  had  shown  two  hundred 
nights  on  Broadway,  and  each  of  his  latest 
novels  had  been  a  best  seller.  No  small 
achievement  for  a  man  still  young. 

So  David  Brown  was  returning  to  the 
certain  adulation  of  Elk  Bend’s  best.  He 
was  certain  to  be  entertained  at  the  Cen¬ 
tum*  Club.  He  would  be  compelled  to 
speak  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Thursday  Club.  He  would  have 
to  stand  up  on  the  platform  of  the  old 
high  school  and  tell  Elk  Bend’s  youth  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  the  sparks  fly  if  you 
strike  when  the  iron  is  hot. 

He  chuckled  at  that  as  he  was  shaving 
in  the  dressing-room.  Being  a  conquering 
hero  among  his  own  was  going  to  be  a 
great  sensation.  He  was  a  nit  jaded  with 
the  industrious  and  professional  mutual 
admiration  of  his  own  little  group  of 
serious  thinkers.  There  would  be  a  new 
kick  in  the  good  old  back-home  stuff. 

Back  in  Elk  Bend  they'd  be  saying, 
“Why.  hello,  Dave!  Back  with  the  bacon, 
hev,  kid!”  Couldn’t  he  hear  them! 
“W  ho’d’a’thunk  it?  An  honest-to-hcaven 
author!  Com ’on,  gang.  Cot  a  little  bit 
left  in  the  locker  over  at  the  club.  Couldn’t 
waste  it  in  a  better  cause,  now  could  we? 
Musta  mad*  a  lotta  money  out  of  that 
book,  Dave,  what-da-ya-cail  it?  Haven't 
done  so  worse  my  self—" 

And  the  women!  They  would  be  shy 
and  coyly  admiring,  or  boldly  advancing. 
The  same  girls  that  had  passed  him  up  in 
the  old  days  for  some  football  hero  would 
now  tell  him  how  wonderful  he  was. 

“How  do  you  think  of  it  all?”  they 
would  say.  “It’s  terrible!  I  feel  so  self- 
conscious!  You  must  know  women  awful 
well  to  write  about  them  so — so  under¬ 
standing^’!  Will  you  put  me  in  a  story 
sometime?  I’d  love  it!” 

I  he  limited  stopped  at  Elk  Bend,  and 
Brown  slid  off,  smiling,  undisturbed  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  porter  in  sight 
to  help  with  the  bags.  Gathering  them 
together,  he  entered  the  dingy  red  brick 


station.  He  remembered  when  it  was 
built.  Then  it  seemed  a  magnificent 
edifice,  but  now  it  was  dingy  and — little! 
Queer  how  things  change  like  that. 

Inside  the  station,  he  went  up  to  the 
ticket  window.  The  ticket  aj-rnt  had 
been  a  great  friend  of  his  father  s,  and  he 
wanted  to  say  hello  to  the  old  fellow.  But 
when  Brown  asked  for  the  agent  of  yore, 
a  strange  and  very  bored  young  man 
looked  out  at  him  Indifferently. 

"Hasn’t  been  here  for  more’n  five 
years,”  was  the  brusque  reply. 

Still  smiling.  David  went  out  to  the 
street  and  found  a  nice  shiny  auto  that 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  tw’o-horse 
bus.  He  climbed  in  with  two  traveling 
men.  and  almost  before  he  knew  it  they 
were  rolling  around  the  comer  onto  Main 
Street. 

HE  WAS  just  a  little  annoyed  that  they 
passed  places  too  fast  for  him  to  recog¬ 
nize  certain  things  set  in  his  mind  as 
landmarks.  Nothing  seemed  to  look  the 
same.  Dingy,  dinky,  small.  He  had  got 
to  be  a  regular  metropolitan  snob,  and 
couldn’t  seem  to  shake  it  off.  Down  at 
Johnson  Avenue  and  Main  Street  the  bus 
stopped  at  the  Hotel  Corwin,  for  many 
years  the  nri/e  hostelry  of  Elk  Bend.  The 
rottenest  hotel  David  Brown  had  been  in 
for  ten  years. 

"Wanta  check  the  sample  case?"  asked 
the  clerk. 

David  Brown  refused  to  be  irritated. 
"No.”  he  answered  smilingly. 

"Charliy!"  bawled  the  clerk  into  vast 
back  spaces;  and  Charley,  an  under- 
grown  adult  of  middle  age,  ambled  into 
view  and  led  the  way  to  tne  most  deliber¬ 
ate  elevator  outside  of  France. 

David  Brown,  playwright,  novelist, 
and  widely  known  teller  of  talcs,  was  back 
home. 

It  was  mid-afremoon  when  he  strolled 
up  Main  Street  with  all  the  glow  of  ten 
years'  expectation.  However,  he  was 
puzzled  to  see  no  one  he  knew.  He  didn’t 
suppose  there  would  be  so  many  strangers. 
He  had  thought  he  would  know  bv  sight 
at  least  one  out  of  every  three.  But  he 
kept  on  stopping  every  now  and  then  be¬ 
fore  a  store.  Funny  stores!  And  a  lot  of 
strange  and  unfamiliar  names. 

He  went  on  down  to  the  Elk  Bend 
"Daily  Times."  Somewhere,  during  the 
ast.  the  news  had  trickled  into  his  New 
ork  fastness  that  Billy  Barstow  was  the 
editor  and  part  owner.  Billy  was  one  of 
the  old  gang.  It  would  be  good  to  sec  old 
Billy  again.  Being  a  newspaper  man, 
Billy  would  appreciate  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  David  Brown.  Not  that  David 
Brown  felt  any  condescension  toward 
Billy.  Not  at  all.  There  is  a  distinct  fel¬ 
lowship  among  all  writing  men. 

But  Billy  B  arstow  looked  up  inquir¬ 
ingly  from  his  desk,  slightly  puzzled.  He 


was  a  little  fatter,  a  little  thinner  on  top 
but  otherwise  the  same  old  Billy. 

"Well,  Billy,  the  old  town  sure  looks 
good!” 

Billy  seemed  a  trifle  embarrassed, 
“Pretty  fair,”  he  offered,  and  waited 
diplomatically. 

"I’ll  bet  you  don’t  even  remember  me,” 
said  David  Brown. 

There  was  a  slow  dawning  of  recollec¬ 
tion  beating  about  in  Billy  Barstow’s 
news-laden  mind. 

“Sure  I  do."  he  said  brightening  some¬ 
what  and  holding  out  his  hand.  “It's 
Dave  Brown,  isn’t  it?  I’d  know  you  any¬ 
where.  When’d  you  hit  town?” 

They  talked  for  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  Billy  went  out  seven  times  to 
"see  about  something.”  Takes  a  lot  of 
work  to  run  a  small-town  newspaper. 
During  the  talk,  however,  David  got  some 
of  the  gossip  about  the  rest  of  the  gang. 
Most  of  them  married!  All  more  or  less 
prosperous  and  successful.  Stable,  con¬ 
servative  citizens!  But  Billy  didn’t  seem 
at  all  excited  to  see  him.  He  didn’t  ask 
him  over  to  any  club.  Didn’t  even  ask 
him  out  to  his  house  for  dinner.  A  world  of 
years  lay  between  them  that  were  str  angr- 
lv  impossible  of  crossing.  Only  as  Dave 
Brown  was  leaving  came  the  sudden  jolt 
that  rather  dazed  him. 

"You  look  prosperous,  Dave.  Whatdya 
do  to  get  that  way  in  the  big  town?” 

"What  do  Ido?”  (Billy  must  be  kid¬ 
ding.) 

" Yes,  what's  your  line?" 

It  was  a  blow  between  the  eyes.  What 
did  he  do?  He,  David  Brown,  who  had 
struggled  and  starved  and  succeeded  as 
few  men  do.  What  teas  hit  line?  He  stood 
there  (or  a  moment  with  his  whimsical 
eyes  half  closed,  smiling  a  bit  as  he  looked 
at  Billy  Barstow. 

"Oh,  I’ve  never  set  any  worlds  on  fire, 
Billy,"  he  evaded,  as  he  moved  toward  the 
door. 

"Bet  he’s  a  bootlegger,"  said  Billy 
Barstow  to  himself,  as  he  watched  Brown 
cross  the  street  and  enter  the  Elk  Valley 
bank.  "Lucky  he  didn't  try  to  borrow 
any  money.  Wonder  what  he  does  do.” 


INSIDE  the  bank,  David  was  asking  a 
I  youth  in  the  cage  for  Mr.  Lewis.  Billy 
had  said  that  Frank  Lewis  was  Elk  Bend’s 
baby  captain  of  industry. 

After  a  few  moments  of  undertoned  par¬ 
ley  behind  old-fashioned  ground-glass  par¬ 
titions,  Frank  Lewis  came  out. 

“Why,  it’s  Dave  Brown!"  he  said 
pleasantly.  “When’d  you  hit  town?” 

"CNi,  just  this  afternoon.” 

"Here  on  business?" 

"No-o;  just  going  through.  I  hought 
I'd  stop  off  and  take  a  look  at  the  old 
town  before  going  back  to  New  York." 

"Oh,  that’s  so.  Now  1  remember,  1  did 
hear  somewhere  that  you  had  located  your- 
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Herr's  where  you  ftel  oH,  kid."  Billy  Hnrslow 
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•  u  unving,  tugging  at  one  of  hla  arm*.  “Old  Elk  Bend’s  got  something  on  Ice  for  the  Honorable  David  Brown" 


She  looked  at  him  cravely.  "I  could 
never  imagine  you  belonging  lo  Elk 
Bend.** 

"I  can't  myself— now;  but  I  did.  very 
much  so.  And  I’m  a  little  ashamed  of 
feeling  so  out  of  place  here  to-day.” 

"You  needn't  be.  What  /  am  ashamed 
of  is  that  I  stayed  here.”  Her  gypsy  eyes 
glowed.  "It’s  hard  for  a  girl  to  get  away. 
The  boys  just  seem  to  get  up  and  walk 
out;  that  is,  the  worth-while  ones  do.  All 
that  the  town  gets  arc  the  ones  that  arc 
left." 

'T'EN  minutes  later,  again  outside  the 
*  library,  he  crossed  over  to  Main  Street 
and  started  back  toward  the  hotel,  paus¬ 
ing  for  a  thoughtful  moment  in  front  of 
Reed's  book  store.  Then  he  went  in. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  store,  David 
looked  at  his  watch.  In  just  forty  min¬ 
utes  the  train  was  due  that  would  carry 
him  back  to  his  own  world,  back  to  the 
crowd  that  understood.  He  grinned  a 
little  at  the  fallen  idol  of  himself,  the  vac¬ 
uous  sentiment  that  had  made  him  want 
to  come  back  here  a  conquering  hero.  It 
terved  him  right. 

•As  David  Brown  loaded  his  bags  into  a 
decrepit  taxi  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Corwin, 
Frances  Page  looked  up  from  her  card  file 
with  a  nervous  jump.  A  freckled-faced 


boy  had  suddenly  plumped  a  package 
down  on  the  counter  in  front  of  her. 

"What’s  that.  Tommy?”  she  asked. 

"Don't  know,"  twinkled  Tommy.  "He 
told  me  not  to  tell  you  how  I  got  it." 

Frances  frowned  puz/Jcdly  as  she 
started  to  unwrap  the  book. 

"Who  told  you  not  to  tell  what?” 

"The  guv  with  the  cane  over  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  Corwin.  He  give  me  a  dollar, 
and  he  says — ” 

But  Frances  Page  was  not  listening. 
She  turned  back  the  cover  of  the  book  and 
in  a  dazed  tumult  read  what  was  written 
there. 

To  Gypsy  Eves,  the  only  one  in  Elk  Bend 
who  has  ever  heard  of  David  Brown. 

Not  an  hour  ago,  he  had  been  standing 
there!  David  Brown!  And  she  had  chat¬ 
tered  to  him  like  a  foolish  child  about 
"  The  Only  Thing!"  She  felt  herself  warm 
and  flushing  as  she  looked  over  the  book 
at  Tommy,  who  was  watching  her  closely. 

"What  did  he  say.  Tommy,”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

“Gee,  you’re  red.  Frances."  Tommy 
snickered  behind  his  grimy  hand.  "Thought 
Jerry  Kramer  was  your  fella!"  Then  he 
suddenly  whirled  and  beat  it.  sticking  his 
head  back  in  the  door  to  yell,  "Good-by, 
my  lover,  good-by!” 


Trances  was  furious,  but  she  forgot  it 
the  minute  old  Mrs.  Gardner  came  in. 

“Oh,  my  dear,"  said  that  lady  impres¬ 
sively,  "I've  just  heard  that  David  Brown 
is  in  town!  You  know,  the  David  Brown 
who  wrote  'The  Only  Thing.’  You  sec,  I 
called  up  Billy  Barstow  at  the  'Times'  to 
put  in  a  little  item  about  Myra’s  baby, 
and  he  said  David  Brown  had  just  been 
in.  Asked  me  if  I  wasn't  an  old  friend  of 
his  mother’s — when  we  were  more  like 
sisters  up  to  the  very  day  she  died.  And 
Billy  says  David’s  been  in  New  York 
these  many  years  all  alone— the  poor  hoy! 
And  what  do  you  think  that  fool  Billy 
told  me?  He  said  David  told  Frank 
Lewis  that  his  line  was  hooks,  and  Billy 
thought  he  meant  he  was  a  book  agent! 
Can  you  beat  that? 

"‘DOORS!’  I  almost  yelled,  the  name  of 
David  Brown  suddenly  jumping  up 
and  down  in  my  mind,  ‘of  course  ir‘s  books, 
vou  fool!  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Only 
Thing."’  Just  to  think  of  it!  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  the  David  Brown 
could  be  our  Dave.  When  I  hungup,  Hilly 
was  saying  a  lot  of  things  with  swear 
w'ords,  about  losing  out  on  the  biggest 
story  the  '  Times’  has  had  since  the  lum¬ 
beryard  burned. 

"It’s  just  like  ( Continued  on  page  132) 


The  Story 
Of  Gay  Little  Mitzi 

When  she  came  to  this  country  ten  years  ago  to  do  a  sketch  in  vaudeville  she  was  a 
young  girl  in  her  teens,  could  speak  hardly  a  word  of  English,  and  had 
been  less  than  two  years  on  the  stage;  but  she  promptly  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  musical  comedy  stars  in  America 


By  Mary  B.  Mullett 


SHE|S  only  about  as  big  as  a  minute 
— in  other  words,  just  four  feet 
eleven  inches  tall.  If  she  really 
were  a  minute,  it  certainly  would 
be  one  of  undiluted  gayety  and 
charm,  for  she's  as  pretty  as  a  picture  and 
seems  to  have  found,  somehow,  some¬ 
where,  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  laughter 
and  enthusiasm. 

Her  name  is  Mitzi.  Perhaps  you  guessed 
it.  There  are,  alas!  very  lew  sojourners 
in  what  is  commonly  called  this  vale  of 
tears  who  fit  the  above  description  as 
perfectly  as  does  this  little 
musical  comedy  actress,  the 
popularstarof'Ladv  Billy,' " 

'•Head  Cher  Heels,4  •'Pom- 
Pom/*  and  •*Sari." 

When  she  came  to  this 
country,  about  ten  years 
ago,  she  sang  and  danced 
her  way  to  success  under 
the  name  of  Mini  Hajos. 

That  was  too  much  for  our 
American  tongues!  We 
loved  her — but  we  couldn't 
tell  our  love,  because  we 
couldn't  pronounce  the 
lady's  namr;  not  unless  we, 
like  herself,  came  from 
Hungary,  which  few  of  us 

did. 

But  when  Henry  W.  Sav¬ 
age  became  her  manager, 
he  considerately  dropped 
the  Hajos  and  spelled  the 
first  name  as  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  "Mitzi."  After 
that,  we  could  talk  about 
her  with  perfect  case — and 

did. 

She  talks  about  herself 
the  same  way,  only  more  so. 

Interviewing  Mitzi  is  like 
opening  a  Dottle  of  the  late 
more  -  or  -  less  lamented 
champagne.  Remove  the 
cork  with  a  question  and, 
fizz!  the  stream  of  talk  and  of  laughter 
begins  to  bubble  over. 

It  was  just  a  commonplace  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  drew  the  cork.  Something  like: 
"You  were  born  in  Budapest,  weren’t 
you?" 

Of  course  I  had  a  whole  lot  of  better 
ones  than  that  up  my  sleeve.  But  you 
don’t  have  to  take  a  corkscrew  to  cham¬ 
pagne!  And  you  don't  have  to  use  a  con¬ 
versational  corkscrew  on  Mitzi.  She's  too 
full  of  life  and  laughter. 

"Yes,”  she  said,  "I  was  bom  in 
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Budapest.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
I  was  lucky  to  be  bom  at  all!  I  was  the 
leavings.  I  was  the  cookie  that's  made 
out  of  the  scrapings  from  the  dish.  I 
came  along  when  nobody  expected  inc  and 
nobody  wanted  me.  I  was  just  the  tag 
end  of  the  family.  But  some  good  fairy 
must  have  felt  sorry  for  me  -insignificant 
scrap  of  humanity  that  I  was!  At  any 
rate,  from  the  day  1  was  bom  I've  been 
the  family  mascot.  It  began  with  my 
father.  He  had  applied  for  a  government 
position  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 


What  Mitzi  Knows  About 
“The  Courage  of  Fear” 


"¥  WAS  scared!"  says  Mitzi.  in  relating  one  of 
1  her  experiences.  "But  when  you  are  enough 
soared,  you  can  run  faster,  and  jump  farther,  and 
shriek  louder  than  you  ever  dreamer!  you  could. 
Figuratively  speaking,  that's  what  I  did  when 
that  actress  left  me  in  the  lurch,  hoping  1  would 
make  a  failure. 

"I  felt  as  if  I  could  play  the  whole  show  that 
night — and  I  pretty  nearly  did.  I  mean  that  I 
made  a  big  hit.  She  thought  she  was  kicking  me 
into  a  hole.  But  if  you  are  kicked  hard  enough, 
you  sometimes  travel  a  good  deal  farther  than 
the  kicker  intender!. 

*'()f  course  I  won't  give  her  all  the  credit.  I 
had  some  steam  myself!  Here  was  the  chance  I 
had  been  longing  for.  I  knew  that  if  I  didn’t  make 
good  then  it  would  be  a  weary  wait  for  another 
chance.  I  didn’t  dare  fail.  So  that  gave  me  some 
more  of  the  courage  of  fear. 


my  arrival  on  the  scene,  shouted  to  my 
mother,  as  he  ran  up  the  stairs,  "I've  got 
the  job!  I've  got  the  job!” 

'"Yes— and  you've  got  another  baby!' 
my  mother  informed  him. 

"After  that  I  didn't  need  any  good  fairy 
to  look  out  for  me;  my  father  attended  to 
it.  He  petted  me  and  humored  me,  for¬ 
gave  all  my  pranks— and  to  do  that  he 
had  to  be  the  busiest  little  forgiver  in  the 
whole  country!  But  he  also  aided  and 
abetted  me  in  really  worth-while  things, 
especially  in  my  ambition  to  make  a 
career  for  myself. 

"I  guess  I  was  just  natu¬ 
rally  born  for  the  career  I 
chose.  From  the  time  I  w;as 
five  or  six  years  old,  I  imi¬ 
tated  everybody  I  saw-  and 
heard.  Ixmg  before  that, 
when  1  was  just  a  baby,  I 
was  taken  to  concerts  and 
theatres.  The  family  wanted 
to  go  but  didn't  like  to  leave 
me  at  home.  At  an  age 
when  most  babies  weigh 
twenty  pounds  I  weighed 
only  ten,  and  my  father 
sermed  to  think  I'd  be  mis¬ 
laid  and  lost  if  he  didn't 
keep  an  eye  on  me.  So  he 
used  to  tuck  me  under  his 


*» 


coat  and  smuggle  me  into 
the  theatre  as  if  1  were  a 


death  of  the  man  who  had  held  it.  That’s 
the  only  wav  any  position  ever  did  become 
vacant  in  Hungary.  If  you  wanted  to 
step  up  you  had  to  do  it  in  dead  men's 
shoes. 

“Well,  when  this  particular  pair  became 
available,  my  father  applied  for  them. 
So  did  hundreds  of  other  men!  It  was 
about  a  thousand-to-one  chance  that  my 
father  would  be  chosen.  But  the  very  day 
I  was  born  the  appointment  was  made — 
and  he  proved  to  be  the  lucky  man.  He 
came  rushing  home  and,  not  knowing  of 


kitten.  1  was  as  quiet  as  a 
kitten,  too;  just  watched 
everything  with  round-eyed 
curiosity. 

Mitzi  has  the  biggest  blue 
eyes  I  ever  saw.  Perhaps  it 
was  these  early  experiences 
at  the  Budapest  theatre  that 
developed  them  so  phe¬ 
nomenally. 

"At  first,"  she  went  on, 
"I  did  imitations  just  for 
the  fun  of  it.  The  family 
was  my  only  audience.  Then 
I  used  to  show-  off  my  accomplishments  to 
visitors.  1  began  going  to  school  when  1 
was  five  years  old;  and  of  course,  as  a  sort 
of  infant  prodigy,  I  did  my  stunts  at  the 
school  entertainments.  Before  I  was  ten 
years  old  1  was  giving  imitations  at  con¬ 
certs  and  big  charity  affairs.  Mother 
didn’t  like  it.  said  it  kept  me  up  too  late 
and  interfered  with  my  schooling.  But 
my  father  always  encouraged  me. 

“Not  that  I  needed  encouragement! 
It  was  as  natural  for  me  to  sing  and  dance 
and  imitate  {Continued  on  pa?/  92) 
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A  Great  Editor 
Tells  What  Interests  People 

Edwin  A.  Grozier,  who  has  made  the  Boston  “Post”  one  of  the  most 
successful  newspapers  in  the  world,  explains  the  two  most  important 
factors  in  that  achievement — Stories  of  his  experiences,  and  also 

of  the  most  remarkable  man  he  ever  knew 


By  Keene  Sumner 


THERE  is  a  Boston  newspaper 
which  has  one  of  the  largest 
circulations  in  the  world.  Now, 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  true  of 
the  story  of  any  great  newspaper. 
You  won’t  get  very  far  into  that  story 
before  you  come  to  the  figur-  of  some 
one  man.  And  it  is  also  true  that,  if  you 
go  very  far  into  the  storv 
of  that  one  man,  you  will 
find  that  the  secret  of  his 
ability  to  interest  thousands 
of  human  beings  is  his 
understanding  of  them —his 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  man  in  this  case,  the 
man  behind  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Boston  '*l>ost.,, 
is  Edwin  A.  Grozier.  When 
lie  bought  the  paper,  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  its  circula¬ 
tion  was  only  about  thirty 
thousand— and  that  was 
largely  free!  I  don't  know 
what  it  will  be  when  this 
article  appears,  for  it  has 
a  way  of  jumping  up  every 
now  and  then  by  perhaps 
ten  thousand  a  weelc.  But 
even  now,  almost  half  a 
million  copies  arc  sold  every 

day-. 

It  isn't  often  that  a  man  s 
story  is  interesting  from  its 
very  beginning;  but  Edwin 
A.  Grozier’s  starts  in  an 
unusual  way.  He  was  born. 

September  I2th,  1859. 
aboard  his  father's  ship, 
as  the  vessel  passed  through 
the  Golden  Gate  to  enter  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

Some  folks  are  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouth;  but  Mr.  Grozier  is 
the  only  person  I  have  met 
who  entered  life  through  a 
Cioldcn  Gate. 

When  the  boy  was  six 
years  old,  he  went  to  live 
at  Provincetown,  down  on 
Cape  Cod.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  before  he  arrived  there, 
some  of  his  ancestors  had  gone  ashore 
from  the  “Mayflower”  at  that  very  spot. 
I  heir  stay  was  brief;  but  their  several- 
times-great-grandson  lived  there  and  went 
to  school  until  he  was  fifteen. 

He  must  have  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  too;  for  he  was  ready  for  college 


then,  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  only 
half  way  through  high  school.  He  was 
too  young,  in  fact,  to  go  to  college.  So 
his  family  sent  him  around  the  world;  and 
for  almost  two  years  the  boy  traveled 
here  and  there,  mostly  on  sailing  vessels, 
seeing  strange  places  and  learning  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  any  circumstances. 


Although  he  was  not  yet  seventeen 
when  he  returned,  he  entered  Brown 
l  niversity  that  fall.  Later,  he  went  to 
Boston  l  niversity,  where  he  was  grad¬ 
uated.  As  a  boy,  back  in  Provincetown, 
his  ambition  had  been  to  become  a  writer 
of  novels  and  of  verses.  Like  most 
with  any  imagination  he  really  had 
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written  some  fugitive  verse.  But  he 
needed  two  things  which  the  writing  of 
verses  did  not  provide:  I  hey  were  action 
and  money.  His  mind  was  too  keenly 
alive  to  let  him  become  a  dreamer,  even 
if  his  purse  had  been  well  enough  lined, 
at  that  time,  to  permit  it. 

'When  I  graduated  from  college,"  he 
told  me,  “General  Charles 
II.  I  avlor  was  the  owner 
and  editor  of  the  ‘Boston 
Globe;'  and  he,  personally, 
gave  me  my  first  job,  as  a 
reporter  on  his  paper.  My 
salary,  at  the  start,  was 
ten  dollars  a  week— which 
seemed  large  at  the  time 
and  was  very  welcome.  It 
was  Mx»n  raised  to  twelve, 
to  fifteen,  to  eighteen 
dollars.  I  wanted  mon- 
money — because  I  needed 
it!  I  couldn’t  seem  to  get 
any  more ‘from  the  ‘Globe,’ 
so  I  went  to  the  Boston 
'Herald'  at  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  week. 

"During  the  famous 
Rohm son- Butler  campaign 
for  the  governorship,  in 
1882— the  fiercest  political 
campaign  ever  waged  in 
Massachusetts — 1  traveled 
with  Robinson  and  re¬ 
ported  it  for  the  'Herald.' 
When  lie  was  elected  he 
made  me  his  private  secre¬ 
tary.  and  I  was  with. him 
at  the  State  House  almost 


two  vears. 

"Th 


man, 


live 


cn  came  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  important, 
and  si tenuous  periods  in  my 
life.  In  1885,  I  became 

Irivate  secretary  to  Joseph 
’ulitzer,  then  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  the  New 
York  ‘World’  one  of  the 
greatest  newspapers  in  the 
country.  I  was  with  him, 
in  one  capacity  or  another, 
for  six  years.  And  to  any 
that  experience — provided 
through  it! — was  a  wonder- 


young 
he  could 
ful  training. 

“Mr.  Pulitzer  was  the  most  remarkable 
man  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  I  lun¬ 
arian  by  birth:  half  Magyar  and  half 
atholic.  During  our  Civil  War  he  landed 
New  York,  {Continued  on  page  1161 
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Most  Folks  Can  Be  Fooled 

About  Furs 


Would  you,  for  instance,  know  Russian  sable  and  silver  fox— the  costliest  furs  in  the 
world— from  Hudson  sable  and  pointed  fox?— Could  you  pick  out  the  best 
mink,  or  chinchilla,  or  ermine,  or  squirrel?— Do  you  know  which  furs 
are  the  most  durable,  and  which  are  the  most  perishable?— An 
expert  tells  here  all  kinds  of  interesting  facts  about  furs 


By  Allan  Harding 


decided  to  buy  your  wife  a  fur  coat;  a 
grand  and  glorious  one  that  would  cost 
more  than  any  other  fur  garment  in  the 
world. 

"Have  you  got  anything  more  expen¬ 
sive  than  these  two  Russian  sables?"  you 
ask  the  furrier,  pointing  to  the  pair  1  have 
just  mentioned. 

"No.  sir!  There  ain't  no  speh  ani¬ 
mal*"  he  say*,  or  words  to  that  effect. 


most  of 


us  are  so  ignorant  that  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  dealer  could  fool  ui  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  One  fur  coat  may 
b«  cheap  at  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  an 
other  may  he  expensive  at  fifty  dollars; 
hut  most  of  us  don’t  know  w  hy.  We  can't 
even  recognize  a  rabbit  skin  in  some  of  its 
disguises. 

1  o  become  an  expert  in  furs  requites 
years  o£  training.  The  man  who  gave 
information  contained  in  this 
[  instance,  has  been  dealing  in 
Whe  was  a  hoy.  He  has  graded 
thousands  of  skim  for  the 
;  wholesale  markets,  lie  knows 
li-ill.v  inside  and  outside.  This 


jihly  is  that  you  w/ddn't  think  of  it. 
However,  there  are  p  ople  who  not  only 
think  of  it  hut  who  dc\it. 

A  New  York  furrier  'bowed  me  two 
Russian  sable  skins  whicfT^iC1 assured  me 
hr  smII  sell  for  three  tlinu*aifo^^^| 
•i piece.  I  lc  added  that  the  nurchf* 
p.  r  her  money’s  worth;  bur.  io 
ism  r  our  money,  we  needn't  worrf 
flint. 

However,  suppose  you  had  an 
big  as  Henry  Ford  s  and  that  , 


kolinsky  is  another  I ur- bearing  ani¬ 
mal  whose  habitat  In  Russia.  It 
very  soft  and  silky  In  texture,  light 
weight,  and  of  a  deep  reddish-brown 
shading  Into  darker  brown  nlonft 
the  center  of  each  skin.  Kolinsky  in 
often  imitated  In  '•blended"  squirrel 
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Right:  This  soft  and 
graceful  garment,  worn 
by  the  young  actress 
Margalo  Gil  more,  is 
made  of  “bunny  chin¬ 
chilla''  on  a  georgette 
foundation.  Bunny 
chinchilla  and  bunny 
ermine  arc  really  rabbit 
fur.  sheared  and  dyed 


I-«-f  t :  Chinchilla,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  of  furs,  is  be¬ 
coming  so  scarce  that  a 
coat  of  thehnestiiuality 
may  cost  from  S 20.000 
to  145.000.  This  one  is 
worn  by  Miss  Jules 
Dowling,  a  well-known 
professional  model 
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The  Story 
Of  Gay  Little  Mitzi 

When  she  came  to  this  country  ten  years  ago  to  do  a  sketch  in  vaudeville  she  was  a 
young  girl  in  her  teens,  could  speak  hardly  a  word  of  English,  and  had 
been  less  than  two  years  on  the  stage;  but  she  promptly  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  musical  comedy  stars  in  America 


By  Mary  B.  Mullett 


SHE|S  onlv  about  as  big  as  a  minute 
— in  other  words,  just  four  feet 
eleven  inches  tall.  If  she  really 
were  a  minute,  it  certainly  would 
be  one  of  undiluted  gayety  and 
charm,  for  she’s  as  pretty  as  a  picture  and 
seems  to  have  found,  somehow,  some¬ 
where,  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  laughter 
and  enthusiasm. 

Her  name  is  Mitzi.  Perhaps  you  guessed 
it.  There  are,  alas!  very  tew  sojourners 
in  what  is  commonly  called  this  vale  of 
tears  who  fit  the  above  description  as 
perfectly  as  does  this  little 
musical  comedy  actress,  the 
popularstarofLadv  Billy,” 

^Head  Over  Heels,”  ” Pom- 
Pom,”  and  "Sari." 

When  she  came  to  this 
country,  about  ten  years 
ago,  she  sang  and  danced 
her  way  to  success  under 
the  name  of  Mizzi  llajos. 

That  was  too  much  for  our 
American  tongues!  We 
loved  her— -but  we  couldn’t 
tell  our  love,  because  we 
couldn’t  pronounce  the 
lady's  name;  not  unless  we, 
like  herself,  came  from 
Hungary,  which  few  of  us 

did. 

Hut  when  Henry  W.  Sav¬ 
age  became  her  manager, 
he  considerately  dropped 
the  Hajos  and  spelled  the 
first  name  as  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  "Mitzi.”  After 
that,  we  could  talk  about 
her  with  perfect  case — and 

did. 

She  talks  about  herself 
the  same  way,  only  more  so. 

Interviewing  Mitzi  is  like 
opening  a  bottle  of  the  late 
more -or -less  lamented 
champagne.  Remove  the 
cork  with  a  question  and, 
fizz!  the  stream  of  talk  and  of  laughter 
begins  to  bubble  over. 

It  was  just  a  commonplace  little  ques¬ 
tion  that  drew  the  cork.  Something  like: 
"You  were  born  in  Budapest,  weren't 
you?” 

Of  course  I  had  a  whole  lot  of  better 
ones  than  that  up  my  sleeve.  But  you 
don’t  have  to  take  a  corkscrew  to  cham¬ 
pagne!  And  you  don’t  have  to  use  a  con¬ 
versational  corkscrew  on  Mitzi.  She's  too 


Budapest.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
I  was  lucky  to  be  bom  at  all!  I  was  the 
leavings.  I  was  the  cookie  that's  made 
out  of  the  scrapings  from  the  dish.  I 
came  along  when  nobody  expected  me  and 
nobody  wanted  me.  I  was  just  the  tag 
end  of  the  family.  But  some  good  fairy 
must  have  felt  sorry  for  me — insignificant 
scrap  of  humanity  that  I  was!  At  any 
rate,  from  the  day  I  was  born  I’ve  been 
the  family  mascot.  It  began  with  my 
father.  He  had  applied  for  a  government 
position  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 


What  Mitzi  Knows  About 
“The  Courage  of  Fear” 

"I  WAS  sea  ml!”  says  Mitzi.  in  relating  one  of 
I  her  experiences.  "But  when  you  are  enough 
soared,  you  can  run  faster,  and  jump  farther,  and 
shriek  louder  than  you  ever  dreamed  you  could. 
Figuratively  stseaking.  that’s  what  I  did  when 
that  actress  left  me  in  the  lurch,  hoping  I  would 
make  a  failure. 

"I  felt  as  if  I  could  play  the  whole  show  that 
night— and  I  pretty  nearly  did.  I  mean  that  I 
made  a  big  hit.  She  thought  she  was  kicking  me 
into  a  hole.  But  if  you  are  kicked  hard  enough, 
you  sometimes  travel  a  good  deal  farther  than 
the  kicker  intended. 

"Of  course  I  won’t  give  her  all  the  credit.  I 
had  some  steam  myself!  Here  was  the  chance  I 
had  been  longing  for.  I  knew  that  if  I  didn't  make 
good  then  it  would  be  a  weary  wait  for  another 
chance.  I  didn’t  dare  fail.  So  that  gave  me  some 
more  of  the  courage  of  fear." 


full  of  life  and  laughter. 

"Yes,”  she  said,  "I  was  born 


in 


death  of  the  man  who  had  held  it.  That’s 
the  only  wav  any  position  ever  did  become 
vacant  in  Hungary.  If  you  wanted  to 
step  up  you  had  to  do  it  in  dead  men’s 
shoes. 

"Well,  when  this  particular  pair  became 
available,  my  father  applied  for  them. 
So  did  hundreds  of  other  men!  It  was 
about  a  thousand-to-one  chance  that  my 
father  would  be  chosen.  But  the  very  day 
1  was  born  the  appointment  was  made — 
and  he  proved  to  be  the  lucky  man.  He 
came  rushing  home  and,  not  knowing  of 


my  arrival  on  the  scene,  shouted  to  my 
mother,  as  he  ran  up  the  stairs,  "I’ve  got 
the  job!  I've  got  the  job!” 

'“Yes— and  you’ve  got  another  baby!’ 
my  mother  informed  him. 

"After  that  I  didn’t  need  any  good  fairy 
to  look  out  for  me;  my  father  attended  to 
it.  He  petted  me  and  humored  me,  for- 

Eave  all  my  pranks— and  to  do  that  he 
ad  to  be  the  busiest  little  forgiver  in  the 
whole  country!  But  he  also  aided  and 
abetted  me  in  really  worth-while  things, 
especially  in  my  ambition  to  make  a 
career  for  myself. 

"1  guess  I  was  just  natu¬ 
rally  born  for  the  career  I 
chose.  From  the  time  I  was 
five  or  six  years  old,  I  imi¬ 
tated  everybody  I  saw  and 
beard.  Long  before  that, 
when  I  was  just  a  baby,  I 
was  taken  to  concerts  and 
theatres.  The  family  wanted 
to  go  but  didn’t  like  to  leave 
me  at  home.  At  an  age 
when  most  babies  weigh 
twenty  pounds  I  weighed 
only  ten,  and  my  father 
seemed  to  think  I’d  be  mis¬ 
laid  and  lost  if  he  didn’t 
keep  an  eye  on  me.  So  he 
used  to  tuck  me  under  his 
coat  and  smuggle  me  into 
the  theatre  as  if  I  were  a 
kitten.  1  was  as  quiet  as  a 
kitten,  too;  just  watched 
everything  with  round-eyed 
curiosity. 

Mitzi  has  the  biggest  blue 
eyes  I  ever  saw-.  Perhaps  it 
was  these  early  experiences 
at  the  Budapest  theatre  that 
developed  them  so  phe¬ 
nomenally. 

"At  first,”  she  went  on, 
"I  did  imitations  just  For 
the  fun  of  it.  The  family 
was  my  only  audience.  Then 
I  used  to  show  off  mv  accomplishments  to 
visitors.  I  began  going  to  school  when  1 
was  five  years  old;  and  of  course,  as  a  sort 
of  infant  prodigy,  I  did  my  stunts  at  the 
school  entertainments.  Before  I  was  tert 
years  old  I  was  giving  imitations  at  con¬ 
certs  and  big  charity  affairs.  Mother 
didn’t  like  it.  said  it  kept  me  up  too  late 
and  interfered  with  my  schooling.  But 
my  father  always  encouraged  me. 

"Not  that  1  needed  encouragement! 
It  was  as  natural  for  me  to  sing  and  dan  ere 
and  imitate  ( Continued  on  page  P^) 


A  Great  Editor 


Tells  What  Interests  People 


Edwin  A.  Grozier,  who  has  made  the  Boston  “Post”  one  of  the  most 
successful  newspapers  in  the  world,  explains  the  two  most  important 
factors  in  that  achievement — Stories  of  his  experiences,  and  also 

of  the  most  remarkable  man  he  ever  knew 

By  Keene  Sumner 


•hole  list. 
fifty  dollar 
'for  the  raw 


THERE  is  a  Boston  newspaper 
which  has  one  of  the  largest 
circulations  in  the  world.  Now, 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  true  of 
the  story  of  any  great  newspaper. 
You  won’t  get  very  far  into  that  story 
before  you  come  to  the  figur?  of  some 
one  man.  And  it  is  also  true  that,  if  you 
P*  very  far  into  the  story 
of  that  one  man,  you  will 
find  that  the  secret  of  his 
ability  to  interest  thousands 
of  human  beings  is  his 
understanding  of  them— his 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  man  in  this  case,  the 
man  behind  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Boston  “Poet." 
is  Edwin  A.  Grozier.  When 
he  bought  the  paper,  thirty- 
one  years  ago.  its  circula¬ 
tion  was  only  about  thirtv 
thousand  —and  that  was 
largely  free!  I  don't  know 
what  it  will  be  when  thiv 
article  appears,  for  it  has 
a  way  of  jumping  up  every 
now  and  then  by  perhaps 
ten  thousand  a  week.  But 
even  now.  almost  half  a 
million  copies  are  sold  every 
dav. 

It  isn't  often  that  a  man’s 
story  is  interesting  from  its 
very  beginning;  but  Edwin 
A.  Grazier's  starts  in  an 
unusual  way.  He  was  born, 

September  12th.  1859. 

aboard  his  father's  ship, 
as  the  vessel  passed  through 
the  Golden  Gate  to  enter  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

Some  folks  are  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  their 
mouth;  but  Mr.  Grozier  is 
the  only  person  I  have  met 
who  entered  life  through  a 
Golden  Gate. 

When  the  boy  was  six 
years  old,  he  went  to  live 
at  Provincetown,  down  on 
Cape  Cod.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  before  he  arrived  there, 
some  of  his  ancestors  had  gone  ashore 
from  the  “Mayflower''  at  that  very  spot. 
Their  stay  was  brief;  but  their  scvcral- 
times-great-grandson  lived  there  and  went 
to  school  until  he  was  fifteen. 

He  must  have  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  too;  for  he  was  ready  for  college 


then,  at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  only 
half  way  through  high  school.  He  was 
too  young,  in  fact,  to  go  to  college.  So 
his  family  sent  him  around  the  world;  and 
for  almost  two  years  the  boy  traveled 
here  and  rherc.  mostly  on  sailing  vessels, 
seeing  strange  places  and  learning  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  any  circumstances. 


written  some  fugitive  verse.  But  he 
needed  two  things  which  the  writing  of 
verses  did  not  provide:  They  were  anion 
and  money.  His  mind  was  too  keenly 
alive  to  let  him  become  a  dreamer,  even 
if  his  purse  had  been  well  enough  lined, 
at  that  time,  to  pen*  :  it. 

“When  I  grailua'  „*d  from  college,"  he 
told  me,  “General  Charles 

_  laylor  was  the  owner 

and  editor  of  the  ‘Boston 
( ilobe;'  and  he.  personally, 
i  I  gave  me  my  first  job,  as  a 
reiHirter  on  his  paper.  My 
salary,  at  the  start,  was 
ten  dollars  a  week— which 
srnned  large  ai  the  time 
and  was  very  welcome.  It 
was  soon  raised  to  twelve, 
to  fifteen,  to  eighteen 
dollars.  I  wanted  more 
money— because  I  needed 
11'  I  couldn't  seem  to  get 
any  more 'from  the  'Globe.' 
so  I  went  to  the  Boston 
'Herald'  at  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  week. 

‘  During  the  famous 
Robinson- Butler  campaign 
for  the  governorship,  in 
188:  the  fiercest  political 
<  .impaign  ever  waged  in 
Massachusetts —  I  traveled 
with  Robinson  and  rc- 
l'"ii*d  it  for  the  'Herald.' 
W  hen  he  was  elected  lie 
n-  <<le  me  his  private  secre- 
ran.  and  I  was  with  .him 
.11  the  State  House  almost 


AVI 


years. 

I  hen  came 


Although  he  was  not  yet  seventeen 
when  he  returned,  he  entered  Brown 
l.  niversitv  that  fall.  Later,  he  went  to 
Boston  l  niversitv,  where  he  was  grad¬ 
uated.  As  a  hoy.  back  in  Provincetown, 
his  ambition  had  been  to  become  a  writer 
of  novels  and  of  verses.  Like  most  boys 
with  any  imagination  he  really  had 


young  man. 


one  of  the 
|p  t  interesting,  important, 
1  ml  strenuous  periods  in  my 
hie.  In  188;,  I  became 
;  ri\ ate  .secretary  to  Joseph 
I’plitzer,  then  actively  en- 
iMgid  in  making  the  New 
’t  uk  ‘World’  one  of  the 
u r».  1  test  newspapers  in  the 
oMintrv.  I  was  with  him, 
in  one  capacity  or  another, 
six  years.  And  to  any 
experience — provided 


for 
that 

he  could  live  through  it! — was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  training. 

"Mr.  Pulitzer  was  the  most  remarkable 
man  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  Hun¬ 
garian  by  birth:  half  Magyar  and  half 
Catholic.  During  our  Civil  War  he  landed 
in  New  York,  1 Continued  on  page  /16I 
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The  American  Magazine 


Lcf  t :  A  year  or  two  ago,  the 
Scottish  Rite  Masons  of 
St-  I.ouis  presented  to  Mr*. 
Harding  an  Alaska  seal  coat 
made  from  the  pick  of  30.000 
skins.  This  picture  wan 
taken  outside  the  White 
House  the  time  the  coat  wan 
presented.  On  Mrs.  Hard¬ 
ing’s  left,  the  fourth  man  in 
Mr.  Otto  Kuhn,  who  made 
the  garment 


In  oval:  Peggy  Hopkins,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  Russian  sable 
coat  which  wan  one  of  the 
costly  gifts  front  her  hus¬ 
band,  Stanley  Joyce,  during 
their  brief  matrimonial  ex¬ 
perience.  Russian  sable  is 
the  most  expensive  fur  in 
the  world.  This  coat  was 
sit  id  to  have  cost  between 
*<•0.000  and  *75.000.  Some 
yearn  ago,  Mr.  Corey,  the 
steel  magnate,  gave  hi*  wife 
Mabel  Gilman,  the  former 
actress — a  Russian  sable 
coat  which  wan  reported  to 
have  cost  *#0.000.  The  price 
would  be  even  higher  to-day 
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"At  the  height  of  winter,  the  fur  of  an 
animal  is  thick,  rich,  and  glossy.  In  sum¬ 
mer  it  is  thinner  and  less  lustrous.  Not  of  a  pelt.  In  winter  the  skin  is  thick  and  conics  thinner.  I  have  seen  skins  so  thin 
only  that,  but  the  skin  itself,  the 'leather,'  strong,  with  plenty  of  oil  in  it.  As  the  that  when  the  inner  surface  was  shaved  off 
changes  with  the  season.  1  can  tell  at  warm  season  approaches  there  is  less  and  in  the  process  of  dressing  it  there  was  lit- 
what  time  of  the  year  the  animal  was  less  oil  in  the  skin.  It  becomes  so  dry  erallv  'fur'  on  both  sides!  The  roots  of 
killed  simply  by  looking  at  the  skin  side  that  it  cracks  easily.  The  skin  itself  be-  the  hairs  came  (< Continued  on  page  134) 
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What  I  Like— and  Don’t  Like 
About  a  “One-Horse,  Ttown” 


By  W.  O.  Saunders  C:)\ 

Editor  of  “The  Independent,”  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 


HAVE  lived  in  big  burgs  and  little  shall  do  the  things  she  would  have  done  to  his  office,  and  he  is  now  doing  time  in 
burgs.  After  trying  both  kinds  I  am  herself  if  she  had  ever  had  the  nerve  or  the  the  state  prison. 

back  in  a  small  town  and  expect  to  opportunity  to  do  them.  She  sits  behind  Only  once  in  a  long  while  are  the  gos- 
finish  out  my  days  right  here.  Iam 
having  lots  of  fun,  and  wouldn't 
trade  jobs  with  a  lot  of  fellows  in  New 
York  who  are  making  ten  times  more 
money  than  I  am  making  in  Elizabeth 
City. 


j  finish  out  my  days  right  here.  I  am  half-open  shutters  at  night  and  spies  upon  sips  misled.  There  was  the  case  of  a  cou- 

her  neighbors,  reporting  everything  she  pic  who  lived  in  a  nearby  town,  who  were 
sees  or  thinks  she  sees,  and  often  defaming  always  pointed  out  as  the  happiest  of  mar- 
innocent  mortals  by  placing  false  inter-  ried  couples.  One  morning  the  woman 
pretations  upon  their  conduct.  Every  was  found  in  her  bedroom  with  her  throat 
small  town  has  that  type;  I  hate  them,  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  She  had  done  it  her- 
Life  is  w  hat  you  make  it,  whether  in  a  and  am  very  polite  to  them.  self  with  a  razor.  When  neighbors  found 

big  burg  or  a  little-  burg.  Your  world  is  no  But  the  gossips!  They  are  the  news  her  and  one  sent  hurricdjy  for  a  doctor, 
bigger  than  yourownjoband  your  own  cir-  gatherers  and  the  newsmongers  who  never  she  protested  with  her  dying  breath,  "Do 

not  '  '  * 


Why  Hat  Brims  Wear  Out 
In  a  Small  Town 


THE  speaking  part  is,  by  the 
greatest  nuisance  of  small-to 


deof  acquaintances.  Folks 
arc  folks,  w  herever  you  find 
them;  the  folks  in  Elizabeth 
City  are  no  different  from 
the  folks  in  New;  York.  But 
the  difference  in  living  in 
New  York  and  in  Elizabeth 
City  is:  In  New  York  one 
may  live  a  lifetime  without 
getting  acquainted  with  his 
next-door  neighbor;  in  Eliz¬ 
abeth  City  1  know  just 
about  every  man,  woman, 
and  kiddie  in  the  town,  and 
we  all  speak  whenever  we 
meet. 

I  like  small-town  life  be¬ 
cause  I  like  folks.  Life  in  a 
small  town  is  living  in  a 
very  laboratory  of  human 
nature  and  human  experi¬ 
ence.  The  life  of  the  small 
town,  and  every  man  and 
woman  in  it,  is  nearly  an 
open  book.  Life  in  the 
small  town  is  an  endless 
open  air  drama  of  human 
interest;  one  gets  an  endless 
repertoire  of  romance,  com¬ 
edy,  tragedy,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  And  one  is  most 
times  permitted  to  see  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  as  well  as 
fmm  the  front  row  in  the 
orchestra.  The  gossips  are 
busy  from  morn  till  night; 
they  leave  no  item  of  hu¬ 
man  interest  uncovered. 

They  know  how  many  boxes 
of  candy  every  stenogra¬ 
pher  receives  in  a  week  and 
where  she  gets  them  from. 

A  substantial  citizen  has  to 

be  a  pillar  in  the  church  and  walk  decor-  permit  small-town  life  to  stale.  There 
ously;  he  deserves  no  credit  whatever  for  was  Uncle  Bart  Brownley;  bought  him- 
bcing  the  staid  and  sober  citizen  that  he  is;  sclt  a  brand-new  hat  one  day,  the  first  he 
he  doesn’t  dare  be  otherwise,  because  he  had  had  in  ten  years,  and  got  up  before 
can’r  fool  even  his  wife  in  a  small  town,  day  and  sneaked  out  of  town  on  a  night 
(iod  bless  the  gossips!  ^  train.  Everybody  in  town  knew-  it  before 

l  say  God  bless  the  gossips!  That  ten  a.  m.,  and  knew  that  he  was  on  his  way 
doesn’t  mean  the  scandalmongers.  The  to  some  place  in  Maryland  to  marry  an 
curse  of  the  small  town  is  the  disappointed  cighteen-vcar-old  girl  that  had  nursed  his 
and  fading  woman  whose  life  has  been  former  wife  in  her  last  illness.  And  there 
cheated  of  experience,  and  who,  embit-  was  another  prominent  citizen  who 
tered  by  her  own  barren  prospects,  is  de-  thought  he  had  'em  all  fooled;  but  the 
termined  that  no  one  else  under  the  sun  gossips  bored  a  gimlet  hole  in  a  side  door 


way,  the 

greatest  nuisance  of  small-town  life,” 
says  Mr.  Saunders.  "If  I  meet  Miles  Clark 
or  Jule  Selig  fifty  times  a  day  I  have  to 
speak  to  them,  and  if  I  have  something  on 
my  mint!  and  fail  to  speak  on  occasion,  word 
immediately  goes  'round  that  I  have  got  the 
swell  head  since  I  got  my  picture  in  Tiie 
American  Magazine;  or  Jule  comes  around 
next  day  and  wants  to  know  what  I’ve  got 
against  him.  Most  folks  in  my  town  think  I 
go  bareheaded  for  the  sake  of  my  seldom 
hair.  I  am  letting  them  into  the  secret  for 
the  first  time.  I  don't  go  bareheaded  in  hope 
of  restoring  my  lost  hair  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  sunshine;  I  go  bareheaded  to  re'ieve 
myself  of  the  confounded  nuisance  of  sawing 
the  air  all  the  way  from  the  post  office  to  the 
apothecary  shop,  tipping  my  hat  to  every 
woman  I  meet.  You  never  saw  a  small-town 
man  in  your  life  whose  hat  brim  didn't  sag 
and  flop  about  his  ears.  It  gets  its  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition  from  overmuch  handling, 
saluting  every  feminine  person  you  meet.’ 
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try  to  save  me,  I  want 
to  die!  My  life  has  been  a 
very  hell  on  earth!" 

One  finds  every  element 
of  tragedy  in  a  small  town 
that  one  finds  in  a  great, 
overflowing,  overwhelming 
place  like  New  York.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  two  young 
women  came  into  town  on 
a  night  train  and  registered 
at  the  hotel.  Two  hours 
later  the  husband  of  one  of 
them  came  by  automobile 
and  registered  at  the  same 
hotel.  He  asked  to  be 
shown  to  his  wife’s  room. 
When  his  wife  opened  the 
door  he  shot  her  dead,  shot 
the  other  woman  to  death, 
and  then  nut  the  pistol  to 
his  own  head  and  killed 
himself.  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago  couldn’t  scare  up  a 
greater  thriller  th'un  that. 

There  have  been  numer¬ 
ous  murders  and  suicides  in 
the  town  since  I  have  Used 
here  and  the  mystery  of 
most  of  the  murders  has 
never  been  solved.  One 
living  in  a  big  city  reads 
about  these  things  in  the 
papers  or  catches  a  glimpse 
of  them  in  vast  crowds.  In 
the  small  town  one  gets  the 
whole  story,  views  the  re¬ 
mains,  and  follows  them  to 
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him.  There  was  no  way 
of  knowing  him  better. 

Mary  had  been  eager 
to  escape  from  the  small 
town  of  East  Littleton  to  New  York,  thi 
city  of  wonderful  possibilities  and  ad 
venture,  to  broaden  her  horizon,  to  sn 
something  of  life.  By  “seeing  somethin) 
of  life,”  she  did  nor  think  she  meant,  a 
most  women  do,  finding  romance,  f  Icanor 
w|m  hail 


Mary  ■  temper  had  been  riding.  Iler  eyes  were  bright 
the  raid  suddenly:  •‘I’d  never  In  the  world  marry  n  man 


Hand 


come  to  .\c\%  lork  with  Al 
had  found  romance.  I  wo  months 
she  had  married  lorn  Nelson. 

Something  in  Mary  was  vaguely 
fended  by  this.  She  herself  would 
have  said  that  Eleanor  had  followed 
Nelson  from  East  Littleton  to  New  ^ 
but  there  were  people  who  said  so.  V 
could  never  have  followed  a  man,  or  ta 
the  initiative  like  that.  Love  came, 
did  not  work  for  it.  In  Mary,  I 
seenu-d  inextricably  bound  up  with 
Hand  of  Fate. 

Eleanor  thought  differently.  Ele: 
and  Mary  did  not  agree  very  well  in  t 
ideas  of  men  and  of  love. 

"It’s  up  to  the  girl  quite  as  much  as 
man,”  Eleanor  would  insist.  "You  nick 
out  just  as  much  as  he  picks  you.  Youh 
to  make  the  opportunities  to  know  him 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 


you  can  decide  whether  he’s  the  rightone.”  don’t  want  a  man.  I  couldn't  scheme  and 
“Oh,  I  don’t  see  it .  . .  it's  too  much  like  maneuver  to  make  him  fall  in  love  with  me!” 
pursuing  a  man!”  Eleanor  laughed.  I  hey  were  sitting  on 

"Mary,  you  have  to  do  it!  If  you  the  divan  in  her  living-room  one  evening 
think  you  can  sit  back  and  wait  for  some  when  Tom  was  out. 

man  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with  you  "You  may  think  vou  don't  want  one, 
w  ithout  pising  your  finger,  you're  all  but  some  day  you  w  ill.  And  then  just  tell 
wrong.  That  kind  of  thing's  out  of  date,  me  how  you're  going  about  getting  him.” 
Besides,  there  are  too  many  girls  looking  She  looked  into  Mary’s  warm  brown 
for  a  man.  The  competition  is  too  keen.”  eyes.  They  were  steady  and  frank  as  a 
"Well,”  Mary  had  flung  back,  “then  I  man’s  and  just  the  kind  of  eyes  to  go  with 


and  the  color  glowed  In  her  face.  "I  know  one  thing,' 
1  didn't  thrill  about  or  who  didn't  thrill  about  BMl' 

of  Fate 

story 

Waterhouse  Hewlett 


“Oh,  all  right,  have 
it  your  own  way.  But 
if  you  stick  to  those 
tactics,  if  you  scorn  to 
try  to  charm  him  a  little. 
I’ll  wager  that  you'll 
lose  him.  You’ve  got  to 
charm  men.  Don’t  give 
them  anything  t«>o  freely 
— make  them  work  for 
everything  they  get.  Giv¬ 
ing  a  man  too  much, 
even  a  perfectly  square, 
fine  friendship,  makes 
him  careless  of  it." 


B 
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auburn  hair.  Mary’s  nose  was  rather 
small,  her  mouth  rather  large.  Her  figure 
was  attractive,  lithe,  and  boyish. 

"I’m  not  going  to  ‘get’  him,  Kllic.  I 
think  it  would  happen  like  this:  We’d  be 
just  awfully  g«K»d  friends  for  a  long  while 
— and  then,  by  and  by,  we’d  know  we 
were  in  love.  A  man  ought  to  like  you 
first  as  a  friend.  That’s  tjie  real  basis.” 

"  But  it  isn’t  whatsit  him,”  said  F.leanor. 

Mary  frowned.  "I  hate  your  ideas.” 


"Yours  arc  so  impossibly  idealistic, 
Mary  dear.  It’s  no  use  giving  a  man  a 
perfectly  wonderful  fifty-fifty  kind  of 
friendship,  lie  doesn't  want  it.  It  isn’t 
exciting  enough.  He'd  far  rather  get  .i 
thrill  out  of  looking  into  the  depths  of 
your  eves.” 

"I  don’t  believe  thrills  have  any  busi¬ 
ness  coming  before  friendship,"  Mary  re¬ 
monstrated. 

Eleanor  made  a  despairing  gesture. 


IT  it  was  nothing 
Eleanor  had  said  that 
brought  her  any  nearer 
to  knowing  Malcolm 
Bart.  Her  little  French 
dictionary  was  really  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that. 

Mary  kept  the  dic¬ 
tionary  on  her  desk  at 
the  office  because  busi¬ 
ness  letters  which  came 
from  France  were  fre¬ 
quently  turned  over  to 
her  department  to  be 
answered.  I  he  man 
whose  job  it  was  to 
make  translations  of  all 
foreign  letters  was  at 
luncheon  one  day  when 
Mr.  Marden,  the  head 
of  Mary’s  department, 
came  in  a  hurry  to  have 
a  French  letter  trans¬ 
lated.  Mary  volun¬ 
teered.  Thereafter,  she 
kept  a  small  dictionary 
of  commercial  French 
close  by,  mistrusting  her 
vocabulary,  which  was 
not  commercial. 

Passing  her  desk  one 
day,  Malcolm  Bart  saw 
the  dictionary.  He 
stopped  and  picked  it 
up. 

"Would  you  lend  me 
this  for  just  a  moment, 
Miss  Dale,”  he  asked, 
with  his  ingratiating 
smile.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  day 
that  he  returned  the  dictionary,  and  then 
it  was  with  a  rueful  face. 

"Your  dictionary's  no  good,”  lie  an¬ 
nounced.  "Would  you  think  I  had  an 
awful  nerve  if  1  asked  you  to  . . .  translate 
a  French  letter  for  me?” 

The  letter  was  from  a  nineteen-year-old 
French  girl,  who  inquired  solicitously  after 
his  health,  gave  the  exact  condition  of 
each  member  of  her  family,  and  concluded 
by  saying  that  though  they  heard  from 
him  but  seldom,  they  would  never  forget 
"Monsieur  I'Americam." 

"I  was  billeted  with  those  people,” 
Malcolm  explained.  "Miss  Dale,  I  want 
to  learn  French.  Would  you  teach  me?” 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  they 
agreed  to  have  dinner  together  once  a 
week  with  the  object  of  sneaking  French. 

During  dinner,  a  few  days  later,  Mal¬ 
colm  explained  haltingly,  with  many 
lapses  into  English,  that  the  firm  was  con¬ 
sidering  opening  a  branch  office  in  Paris 
next  fall  and  that,  if  he  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  French,  he  hoped  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  go  over.  For  her  part,  Mary 
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She  nank  one  month's  pay  In  a  marvelous  green  and  Hold  flown.  The  flown 
had  disturbed  her  peace  for  two  weeks  from  the  window  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  shop 


explained  hot  fluency  in  the  language  by 
telling  about  her  mother’s  brother,  who 
had  married  a  Frenchwoman.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  this  French  aunt 
had  lived  with  the  Dales  in  East  Littleton. 

Not  until  the  check  was  brought  was 
any  hitch  in  the  new  dinner  arrangement 
apparent.  When  the  waiter  went  for 
change,  Mary,  a  little  flushed,  pushed  a 
dollar  and  ten  cents  across  the  table. 

"Qu’est-ee  que  c'esl r?”  demanded  Mal¬ 
colm  promptly,  pushing  it  back. 

Mary  replied  in  English. 

As  long  as  it  s  going  to  be  even,'  week 
I  can’t  let  you.  It  must  be  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis."  (Eleanor's  words  flashed  into  her 
mind.) 

It  was  hard  to  convince  Malcolm. 

"But  why  the  ten  cents?”  he  grumbled, 
pocketing  the  dollar,  scorning  the  dime. 

"My  part  of  the  tip,”  said  Mary. 

Malcolm’s  scowl  gradually  relaxed  and 
his  face  lit  up  with  his  delightful  smile. 

"I  didn’t  know  there  were  any  girls  in 
the  world  like  you,”  he  said. 


Later,  from  the  vantage  point  of  her 
own  room,  Man*  felt  a  glow  at  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Malcolm's  eyes.  A  man  dtd  appre¬ 
ciate  friendship  and  squareness.  Eleanor 
was  absurdly  wrong. 

IN  THE  weeks  that  followed,  as  she  grew 
*  to  know  Malcolm  better,  Mary  became 
aware  of  the  tremendous  rush  of  social 
activity  that  occupied  his  other  evenings. 
He  seemed  to  know  a  great  many  girls. 
She  ran  into  him  one  day  when  he  was  go¬ 
ing  out  to  luncheon  with  Miss  Noyes, 
Mr.  Marden’s  pretty  new  secretary. 

Unconsciously,  she  began  to  be  more 
critical  of  his  manner  toward  herself.  For 
a  while,  it  had  seemed  quite  satisfactory — 
half  banteringly  personal,  half  friendly 
and  disarming. 

"Mary,  did  you  know  you  were  a  con¬ 
tradiction  of  all  our  best  fiction?”  he  be¬ 
gan  one  night  in  the  usual  vein. 

"Why?”  said  Mary,  studying  the  menu. 
‘You’ve  got  red  hair,  and  you're  not  a 
vamp.” 


"Oh,”  Mary  smiled,  "are  they  always 


fo 


vamps?” 


••  , 


Absolutely - 1  wish  you’d  tell  me 

something. . . .  Have  you  ever  been  in 

Mary  was  slightly  piqued. 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  said,  hesitatingly. 
"That  is— well— perhaps  not  really .” 

"I’ll  bet  you  haven't.” 

"Why?”*  She  was  decidedly  piqued 
now. 

"I  don’t  know  exactly:  You’re  too  sort 
of  crisp  and  cool,  and  too — square." 

Mary’s  brown  eyes  frowned  on  him. 

“Can’t  you  be  square,  and  be  in  love?” 

"I  never  saw  a  girl  who  could.  .  .  .  Girls 
do  the  unfairest  things  in  the  world  to  get 
their  own  way.” 

"But  you  like  it,  don't  you?”  Mary 
said,  suddenly  a  little  cross. 

Malcolm  laughed. 

"Well,  maybe  I  do.  I  don't  see  how 
anyone  can  help  liking  girls.  I  can't.” 

Mary  felt  vaguely  unhappy. 

"Then  I  suppose  {Continued on  page  146) 


Folks  Who  Talk 
Too  Much 

We  all  do— more  or  less— and  sometimes  we  find 

it  expensive 


IHAVK  sometimes  wondered  what 
was  the  most  expensive  word  ever 
uttered  in  history.  What  careless 
remark,  what  bit  of  foolish  conversa¬ 
tion  cost  the  race  most  dear?  The 
unhappy  phrase  "Rum,  Romanism,  and 
Rebellion’)  is  of  course  one  celebrated 
case  in  point.  James  G.  Blaine  was  tired; 
he  had  oeen  speaking  and  attending  con¬ 
ferences  steadily  for  weeks;  he  made  the 
mistake  which  no  public  man  should  ever 
make,  of  allowing  a  speech  to  be  made  to 
him  without  having  some 
trusted  friend  read  it  over 
in  advance.  And  when  that 
well-meaning  clergyman  at 
the  head  of  the  delegation 
let  the  unlucky  sentence 
slip,  Blaine  probably  never 
heard  it.  At  least,  he  claimed 
later  that  he  had  not  heard 
it;  but  the  denial  did  little 
good.  The  phrase  appeared 
everywhere  in  the  papers  the 
following  morning;  a  storm 
of  protest  greeted  it,  and 
Blaine  lost  the  Presidency. 

How  many  well-laid  plans 
of  statesmen  have  been 
spoiled  because  someone 
told  someone  else  some¬ 
thing  in  strict  confidence? 

Mow  many  battles  have 
been  lost  because  the  plans 
leaked  out  in  advance 
through  the  carelessness  of 
one  who  could  not  keep 

ejard  over  his  own  lips? 

low  many  business  deals 
that  might  have  ended  with 
profit  all  around  have  fallen 
thniugh  because,  in  an 
elevator,  or  a  club,  or  the 
smoking  compartment  of  a 
Pullman,  a  man  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  swelled  up  with  the 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  as  the  cus¬ 
todian  of  big  ridings,  and  talked  when 
he  should  have  been  silent? 

Every  experienced  man  who  reads  this 
will  think  of  instances  out  of  his  own 
career  when  mere  words  undid  the  work 
of  weeks  or  months.  And  perhaps  a 
scholar  some  day  will  write  a  history  of 
foolish  talk,  tracing  its  consequences  for 
evil  in  the  world.  I  am  not  a  scholar; 
merely  an  ordinary  business  man  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  management  of  a  rather 
important  enterprise.  But  1  have  seen 
enough  of  the  effects  of  careless  conversa¬ 
tion  to  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  the  business  world.  And  an  incident  in 
our  own  business,  so  recent  that  the  smart 
of  it  still  remains,  makes  me  feel  that 
what  I  have  in  mind  may  be  worth  passing 
on  to  other  men. 

We  arc  manufacturers  of  certain  spe¬ 
cial  lines;  and  while  our  business  is  not 


as  large  as  that  of  some  of  our  older  com¬ 
petitors,  it  has  shown  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  every  year.  \V  hat  we  have  lacked 
is  a  "leader,'’  a  specialty  that  would,  in  a 
measure,  carry  all  of  our  other  products 
with  it.  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  ideal  "leader”  for  us  has  been 
manufactured  for  many  years  bv  a  little 
factory  in  the  Middle  West.  We  have 
covered  that  factory  for  a  long  time,  and 
finally,  through  a  change  in  its  stock  con¬ 
trol,  the  opportunity  seemed  to  have  come. 


For  very  good  reasons  it  did  not  seem 
wise  for  us  to  appear  in  the  transaction 
as  the  intending  purchasers.  There  is  a 
certain  jealousy  in  the  trade  that  would 
have  led  the  owners  to  hold  us  up  for  a 
higher  price  than  they  could  expect  to 
get  anywhere  else.  I  he  negotiations  were 
proceeding  through  a  third  party  there¬ 
fore.  and  were  apparently  about  to  reach 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  when  the  bomb¬ 
shell  exploded. 

We  received  word  one  morning  that 
the  plant,  stock,  and  good-will  had  been 
sold  to  another  party,  and  that  any 
future  negotiations  must  be  with  him. 
Wc  were  not  long  in  hearing  from  this  new 
individual.  He  was  a  business  adventurer 
and  promoter,  who  had  somehow  got  wind 
of  the  proceedings  and,  stepping  in  ahead 
with  a  show  of  ready  cash  ,  had  carried 
away  the  prize.  1  need  not  enlarge  upon 
this  part  of  the  story  except  to  say  that 
under  threats  of  selling  the  plant  to  one  of 


our  competitors — threats  that  were  not 
idle  by  any  means — this  enterprising 
gentleman  extracted  a  price  from  us  that 
was  many  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of 
the  highest  figure  that  wc  had  ever  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay.  When  the  deal  was  finally 
completed,  in  an  atmosphere  of  chilly  re¬ 
serve,  the  gentleman — who  scarcely  de¬ 
served  the  name  —  stretched  himself, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  said  nonchalantly: 

"I  really  feel  as  though  I  should  divide 
this  little  gift  with  your  Mr.  Hawkins;  I 
believe  that  is  bis  name." 

"Hawkins?”  1  repeated 
in  amazement.  "You  mean 
our  auditor?  W’liat  has  he 
to  do  with  this  affair?” 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  the 
offensive  person  replied, 
with  a  wave  of  his  cigar. 
"Nothing  except  that  he 
unwittingly  gave  me  the 
tip.” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 
I  demanded,  itching  to 
throw  him  out  of  the  office. 
He  sensed  my  hostility,  bur 
disregarded  it,  as  he  could 
well  afford  to  do,  having 
our  certified  check  in  his 
pocket. 

"I  happened  to  be  on  a 
train  going  to  Chicago  one 
afternoon,”  he  explained 
coolly.  "I  was  in  the  smok¬ 
ing  compartment  of  the 
Pullman,  not  paying  any 

E articular  attention  to"  the 
indscapc,  nor  to  the  other 
two  men  who  sat  there  be¬ 
side  me.  All  at  once  the 
train  pulled  up  at  some 
town  to  take  water,  and  I 
looked  our  the  window  to 
sec  this  neat  little  plant 
that  I  have  just  sold  you  staring  me 
plumb  in  the  face. 

"It  meant  nothing  in  my  young  life — 
just  a  bit  of  brick  and  mortar  like  a 
thousand  other  bits;  but  1  noticed  that 
one  of  the  two  gentlemen  sitting  beside 
me  got  quite  excited  all  of  a  sudden.  He 
began  to  tell  his  companion  all  about  that 
little  factory,  and  wound  up  by  leaning 
over  and  whispering  very  confidentially 
that  his  people  expected  to  take  it  over 
before  long. 

“At  that  I  pricked  up  my  ears  a  little, 
for  where  therc're  two  men  anxious  to 
trade  there's  usually  a  profit  feu  some¬ 
body.  I  didn't  let  out  a  peep,  however, 
until  wc  had  traveled  fifty  miles  or  so; 
then  I  came  to  sort’of  sudden  and,  looking 
at  your  man  as  if  I  had  discovered  him 
for  the  first  time,  I  blurted  out: 

“  ‘Aren’t  you  Jim  Ritchie  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  F.lectric?’ 

"He  said,  no,  ( Continued  on  page  114 ) 


Beware  of  the  Person  Who  Tells 
You  Things  in  Confidence 

“T  HAVE  trained  myself  never  to  use  the 
1  words  ‘confidential  ’  or 4  in  confidence,' 
or  ‘This  is  under  your  hat,*  or  ‘This  is 
graveyard  stuff,’  or  any  other  phrases  by 
which  men  are  accustomed  to  introduce 
subjects  that  ought  better  to  Ik*  left  undis¬ 
cussed,**  says  the  writer  of  this  article.  “If 
a  thing  has  to  he  told  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy  it  presumably  should  not  he  told 
at  all.  I  am  willing  that  anyone  should  tell 
me  anything  he  chooses;  but  when  he 
starts  in  with  ‘confidentially,’  I  put  on  the 
muffler  and  think  up  interesting  things 
to  tell  him  about  the  weather;  and  what 
Napoleon  said  to  his  aid-de-camp  at 
Waterloo.’* 


4.5 


"We've  got  each  other.  Lollic,  anyhow.  /  won’t  ever  run  of!  and  leave  you; 
and  oh.  Lollie.  you  won't  ever  run  of!  and  leave  me.  will  you— ever,  ever.1’’ 
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How  could  she  hope  to  compete  with  this  younger  woman? 
She  had  never  required  youth  so  much  as  now 

Stella  Dallas 

The  story  of  a  great  love 

By  Olive  Higgins  Prouty 
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This  Will  Lead  You  Straight  Into  the  Story 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  mismaccd  pair,  Stella  and  Stephen  Dallas,  and  their  lovely  young  daughter. 
Laurel.  Stephen  came  from  a  good  old  family  ol  wealth  and  education.  In  the  midst  of  his 
postgraduate  course  at  the  university,  his  father  committed  suicide.  It  seems  that  the  family 
resources  were  exhausted,  and  he  had  even  used  trust  funds  of  his  children  and  friends.  Stephen 
was  in  despair  at  his  family's  disgrace,  and  determined  to  change  all  circumstances  of  life.  Through 
an  advertisement  he  got  a  job  in  Milhampron.  There,  after  a  time  of  loneliness,  he  met  Stella, 
a  pretty  young  teacher,  daughter  of  a  workman.  She  was  clever,  natural,  affectionate,  with 

6tt  enough  school  education  to  hold  her  job — but  really  ignorant,  flirtatious,  pleasure-loving, 
c  had  a  way  with  men.  And  so  in  a  few  months  they  drifted  into  marriage. 

Shortly  after,  Stephen  woke  up  to  his  mistake;  saw  that  Stella  was  at  heart  somewhat  vul- 

!ar,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  things  that  mattered  to  him.  So  his  ambition  was  aroused.  Then 
is  good  work  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  superiors.  He  became  an  authority  in  the  complaint 
department.  His  mastery  of  some  legal  points  attracted  the  attention  of  his  manager.  He 
studied  law  nights,  and  later  went  over  to  the  legal  department. 

Meanwhile,  he  and  Stella  were  taken  un  socially  by  his  associates  in  business.  Her  vulgar¬ 
ity  became  more  evident  to  Stephen,  and  she  would  not.  or  could  not,  learn.  Only  his  ability 
and  social  fitness  kept  her  from  being  dropped.  A  daughter.  Laurel,  was  bom.  Years  passed, 
and  the  child  grew  up  to  girlhood.  Stephen  made  progress,  hoping  and  working.  So  when  a 
chance  came  ro  go  into  a  law  firm  in  New  York,  he  took  it.  For  a  while  he  went  hack  and  forth. 
Then  finally  he  wrote  to  Stella  that  he  would  not  come  again,  perhaps  never.  The  breach  was 
complete. 

Stella  tried  to  hold  up  her  head,  to  keep  the  position  Stephen  had  given  her.  but  she  was 
slipping.  Alfred  Munn,  a  vulgar  riding  master  of  the  fashionable  set.  was  her  main  dependence 
for  companionship,  and  she  recklessly  accepted  his  attentions.  Poor  Stella's  social  bubble  is 
about  to  burst. 


SHELL  A  sent  out  a  dozen  invita¬ 
tions  to  a  party  for  Laurel  in  June. 
All  Laurel’s  schoolmates  were 
having  parties  this  year,  and 
Stella  intended  that  Laurel’s 

[arty  should  surpass  them  all.  Laurel 
ad  been  told  all  about  the  elaborate 
plans.  She  had  helped  select  the  invita¬ 
tion  cards  with  the  pretty  colored  pictures 
in  the  corner,  and  had  watched  the  ad¬ 
dressing  of  each  one  of  the  little  pink  en¬ 
velopes.  Afterward,  standing  on  tiptoes, 
she  had  dropped  them,  one  by  one,  into 
the  green  box  at  the  corner. 

Laurel  mailed  the  invitations  on  a 
Friday  night.  All  day  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  she  was  full  of  the  exhilarating  con¬ 
sciousness  that  others  were  sharing  her 
wonderful  secret  now!  When  she  started 
to  school  on  Monday  there  was  a  sparkle 
beneath  the  calm  gray  surface  of  her  eyes 
that  made  them  loot  almost  black,  like 
the  pools  of  meadow  brooks  in  mid- 
morning  sunshine.  When  Laurel  came 
home  at  noon  her  eyes  seemed  to  have 
faded,  like  the  pools  when  the  sun  is  hid¬ 
den  behind  clouds.  Instead  of  the  black¬ 
ness  and  the  sparkle,  there  was  a  grave, 
wondering,  bewildered  look  in  them. 

"Nobody  can  come  to  my  party. 
Mother,"  she  announced  briefly. 

1  wice  Laurel  had  to  tell  her  mother 
that  nobody  could  come  to  the  party,  be¬ 
fore  Stella  grasped  the  significance  of  the 


announcement.  Then  fiercely  she  threw 
her  arms  about  Laurel  and  held  her  tight. 

"We  don’t  care!"  she  burst  out.  "Let 
them  stay  away!  We’ll  have  the  party 
just  the  same — you  and  I  and  Mr.  .Munn. 
Cats!  Just  because  Father  runs  off  and 
leaves  us  all  alone!  Well,  we've  got  each 
other,  Lollie,  anyhow.  /  won't  ever  run 
off  and  leave  you;  and,  oh,  Lollie,  you 
won’t  ever  run  off  and  leave  me,  will  you — 
ever,  ever?"  Stella  was  crying  now. 

Laurel  did  not  crv.  She  stood  very 
still,  and  listened  and  afterward  remem¬ 
bered. 

Ir  was  several  weeks  before  Stella  knew 
how  serious  the  situation  was.  She  was 
calm  by  that  time.  She  could  talk  over 
its  details  with  Effie  McDavitt  with  per¬ 
fect  composure  and  with  a  touch  of  brusque 
humor,  too. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "Ed  bores  me.  He 
never  gave  me  a  thrill  in  his  life.  Oh,  Mil- 
hampton  makes  me  sick!  I'll  tell  you  just 
how  it  was.  I  was  down  there  in  Boston, 
for  two  days,  shopping,  getting  favors  and 
things  for  Lollie’s  party.  Naturally,  when 
Ed  suggested  that  he  run  down  and  take 
me  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  I  was 
pleased  to  pieces,  and  when  he  suggested 
after  the  theatre  that  he  drop  around  and 
have  breakfast  with  me,  why  I  said,  'Sure 
Mike,’  quick  as  a  wink.  It  never  entered 
my  head  but  what  that  was  all  right.  1 
didn’t  want  anything  of  Ed  but  a  little 


fun.  When  Stephen  wrote  to  me  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  my  freedom,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  marry  Alfred  Munn,  I 
could  have  screamed!  Marry  Ed?  Why, 
I'd  commit  suicide  first!  Hasn’t  anybody 
any  understanding  of  the  human  animal? 
A  woman  can  have  other  reasons  for  liking 
a  little  attention  than  just  the  one  the 
shady  stories  are  all  based  on.  I  like  a 
little  dinner  and  theatre  party  just  for 
sake.  Honestly,  Effie,  sometimes  I 
think  I'm  the  only  one  who’s  got  a  clean 
mind  in  this  town." 

Stella  took  rooms,  for  the  season,  at  a 
fashionable  hotel  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
that  summer. 

"I’ll  give  the  mud-slingers  in  this  town 
a  rest  lor  a  month  or  two,"  she  said  to 
Effie.  "  By  die  end  of  the  summer  perhaps 
their  muck  will  have  all  dried  up.  Of 
course  it  would  be  rather  nice  if  I  could 
fall  into  some  harmless,  hut  showy  'little 
affair'  this  summer  with  some  attractive 
gentleman  or  other,  up  there  at  that  fash¬ 
ionable  hotel.  That  would  prove  there 
wasn't  anything  serious  to  this  Ed  Munn 
business.  It  would  be  rather  nice,  too,  if 
some  of  the  cats  in  this  town  could  hear 
that  1  was  having  a  wonderful  time  this 
summer— being  taken  right  into  all  sorts 
of  inner  circles  and  select  groups.  Oh, 
there  are  lots  of  possibilities  in  this  sum¬ 
mer-hotel  scheme  of  mine,  Effie,  my 
dear." 

CTELLA  equipped  Laurel  with  a  dozen 
new  frocks,  replenished  her  own  ward¬ 
robe,  and,  stout-heartedly,  set  forth  to  new 
fields  and  untried  country,  in  search  of 
fresh  laurels  with  which  to  cover  up  the 
dried  and  dead  ones. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  her  summer- 
hotel  era.  In  the  fall,  not  even  Effie  was 
told  of  the  disheartening  experiences  of 
the  first  experiment. 

Stella  didn’t  go  back  to  the  detached 
house  when  she  returned  from  Maine. 
Instead,  she  took  two-rooms-and-a-hath 
in  an  apartment  hotel  that  had  lately  been 
built  in  the  residential  section  of  Mil- 
hampton. 

The  apartment-hotel  offered  her  more 
companionship  than  the  detached  house. 
Besides,  she  could  have  people  to  dinner 
more  safely.  The  invaluable  Minnie,  who 
had  been  with  Stella  ever  since  Stephen 
had  engaged  her  and  trained  her  in,  more 
than  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  had  left  to 
he  married.  Stella  hesitated  to  trust  a 
new  servant,  with  all  the  hard  and  fast 
rules.  Moreover,  there  were  social  ad¬ 
vantages.  1  he  King  Arthur  (that  was  the 
name  of  the  new  apartment-hotel)  was  to 
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Smith  clear  and  defined  for  an  instant,  like  a  white-nailed  iihip 


keep  her  eyes  bright,  her  lips  smiling,  and 
her  head  erect,  in  spite  of  repeated  re¬ 
buffs. 

“Why.  I’ve  got  to,  for  Lollie’s  sake,” 
she  said.  “Lollie  mustn't  know.  Oh, 
we'll  be  all  right  after  a  while — Lollie  and 
me,"  she  told  Effie  McDavitr.  "  Don’t 
worn",  we’ll  come  out  on  top  in  the  end. 
i  ou  watch  us. 

I  F  WAS  alw-ays  “Lollie  and  me,"  always 
*  “we,"  and  "us."  by  that  time.  Stella 
didn't  even  think  in  the  singular,  once 
her  maternal  instinct  had  worked  its 
way  up  through  her  vanities  and  self- 
interests  and  appeared  in  her  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  seed  of  it  must  have  been 
planted  deep,  for  it  took  a  period  of  years 
to  appear.  In  vain  Stephen  had  looked 
for  it.  However,  it  had  been  growing  be¬ 


neath  the  surface,  and  growing  according 
to  nature's  own  methods  —sending  down 
tough,  wiry  roots  in  the  dark,  all  the  while 
it  was  sending  up  its  tender  arrow- 
pointed  shaft  of  life,  for  when  it  did  shoot 
through  into  the  light,  the  plant  was 
strong  and  vigorous. 

Perhaps  the  first  time  that  Stella  was 
aware  of  the  new  insistent  force  within 
her  was  the  day  Laurel  came  home  from 
school  with  the  news  about  the  party. 

"Gosh,  Efbc,"  she  had  said  afterward, 
“  I  don't  care  what  people  do  to  me,  but 
to  stick  hatpins  into  Lollie— into  my  baby! 
Say,  that's  more  than  1  can  stand.  I’m 
ready  to  use  my  claws  on  anybody  who 
hurts  Lollie." 

During  the  years  between  Laurel’s 

sixth  birthday  and  her  thirteenth,  there 

were  many  times  for  Stella  to  use  her 
* 


be  patronized  by 
what  Stella  called 
“the  right  people.” 
She  needed  all  the 
advantages  that  she 
could  get  from  close- 
proximity'  to  "the 
right  •  people." 
Stella  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  let 
her  injury  of  the 
preceding  spring  in¬ 
capacitate  her. 
Stella  wasn't  going 
to  become  a  social 
invalid  just  be¬ 
cause  she’d  been 
unfortunate  and 
the  target  of  a 
little  disagreeable 
gossip.  Alfred  Munn 
had  left  Milhamp- 
ton  by  the  time 
Stella  and  Laurel 
returned  from 
Maine.  He  had 
gone  into  another 
business  in  another 
city.  In  time, 
people  would  forget 
about  Ed.  Bullet 
wounds  heal!  Scars 
can  be  covered  up. 


WHEN  Ste- 
^  ’  phen's  busi¬ 
ness  took  him  to 
New  York,  Laurel 
was  enrolled  as  a 
pupil  in  the  ex¬ 
clusive  school  of 


commumt 
attended 


If.: 


exclusive  dancing 
class,  and  she  at¬ 
tended  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Sunday-school. 

Stella  belonged  to 
a  few  helpful  organ¬ 
izations  herself. 

Her  name  was  in  the 
Blue  Book.  She  had 
at  least  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with 
almost  everybody 
' '  w  o  r  t  h  w  h  i  I  e . 

There  was,  besides, 

Stephen’s  member¬ 
ship  at  the  Kiver 
Club,  an  asset  in¬ 
deed  to  her  note, 
since  she  had  no 

house  of  her  own  in  which  to  entertain 
a  crowd. 

It  was  a  very  unhappy  day  for  Stella 
when  she  first  learned  that  Stephen  had 
resigned  from  all  his  Milhampton  Clubs. 
She  thought  it  was  the  crudest  blow  he 
could  deal  her.  At  that  time  Stella  was 
mercifully  unaware  how  many  more  cruel 
blows  were  to  follow,  not  from  Stephen 
alone,  hut  from  everybody — from  all  sides. 

The  blows  didn’t  come  all  at  once.  Her 
defeat  was  gradual.  Her  various  points  of 
vantage  and  fortresses  of  strength  fell 
slowly.  This  season  she  failed  to  receive 
an  announcement  of  the  Current  Events 
Class;  next  season  her  name  appeared  to 
have  been  dropped  from  the  Charity  Ball 
nst.  The  season  after,  the  small  luncheon 
club  she  belonged  to  was  reorganized,  and 
she  was  omitted.  But  Stella  managed  to 


Stella  Dallas,  by  Olive  Higgins  Procty 
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Image  of  this  woman'*  Innocence  stood  oul  before  Morley 
when  the  fog  Ilf <•  a  moment — a  white-sailed  ship  in  distress 


claws.  There  were  many  times  that  Lau¬ 
rel  was  hurt,  and  Stella  knew  it.  "Though 
the  funny  little  kid  doesn't  think  I  do. 
She  never  lets  on  to  me.  I  just  have  to 
guess  at  it  from  the  way  she  acts.” 

It  would  never  be  from  Laurel  that 
Stella  would  get  the  first  wind  of  a  party 
in  prospect  from  which  Laurel  was 
omitted.  Laurel  would  never  tell  her 
that  the  girls  in  her  class  were  meeting 
every  few  days  at  each  other's  houses  to 
work  for  a  fair,  or  to  rehearse  a  play  or 
fete  in  which  she  had  no  part.  When  in¬ 
formation  of  an  event  of  this  son  did 
reach  Stella,  she  knew,  then,  what  had 
been  the  cause  of  Laurel’s  ouiet,  brown- 
study  day  a  week  ago.  And  yet  she 
couldn’t  use  her  claws,  after  all.  For  the 
sake  of  Lollic’s  future,  for  the  sake  of 
that  dim  far-away,  full-of-promise  time 


when  Lollir  would  "come  out,”  she  must 
be  as  nice  “and  purrv,”  as  she  knew  how 
to  the  women  who  could  help  her  daughter. 

EXPERIENCED  as  Laurel  was  at 
thirteen  in  certain  of  the  world's  cruel¬ 
ties,  she  was  amazingly  young  and  inno¬ 
cent  about  many  of  the  facts  of  life.  Much 
younger  and  much  more  innocent  than 
the  group  of  sophisticated  little  girls  in 
her  class  at  school.  They  were  constantly 

Knding  days  and  nights  with  each  other. 

rir  intimacies  led  to  easy  discussions  of 
all  sorts  of  subjects.  Most  of  these  girls  be¬ 
came  perceiving  and  canny  little  womcn- 
of-the-world  before  they  had  finished 
playing  dolls.  Laurel  was  still  groping  for 
many  of  the  puzzling  whvs  and  where¬ 
fores  of  life  long  after  her  dolls  were  put 
away. 


When  Helen  Mor¬ 
rison  caught  in  her 
soft  deft  hands  the 
timid,  butterflv-like 
little  creature  Laurel 
was  at  thirteen,  her 
interest  wasinstantly 
aroused.  She  had 
never  seen  a  littlc- 

Cirl  specimen  of 
aurel’s  sort — so 
composed  and  self- 
possessed  in  speech 
and  manner,  so 
skilled  in  smart,  up- 
to-date  sports,  so 
familiar  with  the 
smart  up-to-date 
beauty-shop  secrets, 
but  underneath  like 
a  child  who  has  lived 
on  an  island,  alone 
somewhere,  untold 
and  untaught. 

“CHE’S  like  a  book 
^  I  bought  in  Flor¬ 
ence  once,”  Helen 
Morrison  told  Stc- 

Chen  one  day,  after 
aurel  had  been  visit¬ 
ing  her.  “It’s  a  beau¬ 
tifully  bound  book, 
in  full  leather,  and 
hand-tooled,  in  old 
blue  and  gold.  Hut 
its  pages  arc  blank. 
I  bought  it  to  write 
odd  hits  of  poetry 
in.  Yes.  Laurel  is 
a  little  like  that— 
beautifully  finished 
on  the  outside,  but 
full  of  pages,  as  white 
as  snow,  that  never 
have  been  written 
on.” 

On  a  small  table 
beside  Helen  Mor¬ 
rison’s  bed  was  a 
picture  of  a  little 
girl  whose  pages, 
also,  had  never  been 
written  on.  Often 
Helen  Morrison 
would  take  the 
lovely  little  minia¬ 
ture  of  her  dead 
child  close  to  the 
strong  light,  and  gaze 
at  it  hard  and  long, 
in  a  hungry  attempt 
to  recall  how  the  soft  cheek  used  to  feel 
when  she  brushed  her  own  against  it. 
Helen  Morrison  had  worshiped  her  gentle 
flowerlike  little  daughter.  For  years  and 
years  before  she  was  born,  she  had  longed 
for  something  feminine  of  her  own.  She 
had  never  had  anything  feminine  of  her 
own.  Her  mother  had  died  before  she  was 
old  enough  to  remember  her.  Helen  used 
to  plan  by  the  hour  what  she  would  do  for 
a  daughter,  if  she  ever  had  one  of  her  own. 
FLvcn  before  she  thought  seriously  about 
martiage,  she  built  air-castles  about  that 
little  dream-girl  of  hers.  Helen  had  ideas 
about  girls,  and  what  made  for  happiness 
in  their  lives.  She  would  have  filled 
the  blank  pages  of  her  little  daughter’s 
book  full  of  inspired  and  lovely  things. 

When  that  little  girl  was  born  Helen 
Morrison  had  been  {Continued  on  page  70) 


If  You  Really  Want  to  Win  Out- 

Get  Ready  for  It 

How  William  Livingstone,  by  substituting  “preparation”  for  “inspiration,”  has  had  a 
remarkable  run  of  business  achievements — To-day,  at  an  age  when  most  men 
have  retired,  he  is  president  of  a  big  Detroit  savings  bank  and  head 
of  the  biggest  shipping  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world 

By  Thane  Wilson 


ON’  a  November  evening  in  the 
.  year  i860  a  fitful  wind  was  rat- 
'  fling  the  windows  of  a  certain 
small  cottage  in  Detroit.  This 
wind  was  the  residue  of  that 
fearful  gale  of  the  day  before  in  which  the 


steamship  "Dacotah”  had  broken  up  off 
Sturgeon  Point  before  the  sledgehammer 
wash  of  Lake  Eric  and  had  gone  to  the 
bottom  with  every  soul  on  board. 

Crouched  in  an  arm  chair,  a  bov  of  six¬ 
teen  was  reading  by  candle  light.  It  was 


a  big  book  over  which  he  bei\t — five  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirteen  pages,  to  be  exact — 
and  from  its  flyleaf  one  could  gather  that 
it  was  a  recently  published  life  of  George 
Stephenson,  by  Samuel  Smiles.  Between 
its  covers  was  told  the  amazing  story  of 
the  “father  of  railways,”  whom  a  nation 
had  called  mad  when  be  had  declared  that 
his  hand-built  locomotive  could  run 
twelve  miles  an  hour  on  fixed  rails. 
Breathlessly,  the  boy  read  of  those  years 
as  a  cowherd,  driver  of  the  gin-horse  at  a 
colliery,  and  assistant  fireman  at  a  shilling 
a  day ;  how  Stephenson  learned  to  read  at 
eighteen,  and  later  earned  enough  money 
mending  his  neighbors'  watches  at  night 
to  give  his  son  the  education  he  himself 
had  In-en  denied;  of  his  epoch-making  in¬ 
vention  and  his  struggle  against  the  hitter 
prejudices  of  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  the  eminent  engineers  of  his  day. 

At  one  paragraph  the  boy  stopped  read¬ 
ing  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the 
guttering  candle. 

"Stephenson  was  never  cast  down  by 
obstacles."  said  the  author;  "but  he 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  grappling  with 
them,  and  he  always  rose  from  each  en¬ 
counter  a  stronger  as  well  as  a  wiser  man. 
lie  knew  nothing  of  those  sickly  phanta¬ 
sies  which  men,  who  suppose  themselves 
to  be  'geniuses’  are  apt  to  indulge.  When 
he  failed  in  one  attempt,  he  tried  again 
and  again,  until  eventually  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  ..." 

I  he  wind  was  rising  again  and  its  hol¬ 
low  moan  was  ghostly.  <  >ncc  more  the 
boy  thought  of  the  ill-fated  "Dacotah,” 
gone  to  join  that  spectral  fleet  which  to¬ 
day-.  more  than  two  thousand  strong, 
studs  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Lakes  from 
Oswego  to  Duluth.  Also  there  came  to 
him  the  memory-  of  the  "Lady  Elgin,” 
which,  two  months  earlier,  had  collided 
with  the  schooner  “Augusta"  in  Lake 
Michigan,  and  had  gone  down  with  three 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children.  Great 
tragedies  were  these  to  the  hoy— for  they 
had  happened  on  "his  seas." 

l-ong  since  he  had  learned  to  climb  the 
rigging  of  the  big  fore-'n'-afters,  that  were 
yet  monarchs  of  the  lakes,  and  he  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  every  bark,  brig,  and 
sloop  that  touched  at  Detroit.  But  it  was 
the  steam  vessels  that  fascinated  him 
most  the  sidc-whcclers  and  propellers 
that  made  up  scarcely  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  on  the  wind¬ 
swept  waters.  Whenever  he  had  a  few 
hours  of  freedom  he  would  spend  it  out  on 
the  river  and  lakes,  climbing  into  pilot 


•  >,ij  at  kuiiimiiio 

WILLIAM  LIVINGSTONE 


Long  a  prominent  figure  In  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  industry,  Mr.  Living¬ 
stone  was  elected  president  of  the  I-ake  Carriers*  Association  in  1903  and  has 
been  reelected  unanimously  ever  since.  The  Livingstone  Channel,  on  which 
the  Government  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  to  wipe  out  the  menace  to 
navigation  of  the  lower  Detroit  River,  was  named  in  his  honor,  as  the  result 
of  his  seven-year  single-handed  battle  for  it.  One  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Detroit,  he  has  been  Its  president  since  1900  and  he 
has  raised  its  deposits  from  less  than  S2.500.000  to  more  than  142,000,000 
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If  You  Really  Want  to  Win  Out — Get  Ready  for  It,  by  Thane  Wilson 


houses  and  begging  the  captains  for  even 
a  tiny  turn  at  the  wheel. . . . 

But  now  the  candle  was  burning  low. 
Looking  back  at  the  open  book,  the  boy 
thought  again  of  the  successful  struggle  of 
the  railway  builder.  Then  and  there  he 
resolved  that  he  was  going  to  make  certain 
persistent  dreams  of  his  own  come  true. 
Some  day  he  would  know  those  great  in¬ 
land  waterways  as  well  as  any  man  living; 
he  would  tread  the  pitching  decks  of  his 
own  ships;  and,  particularly,  he  would 
strive  for  the  installation  of  lighthouses 
and  such  other  aids  to  navigation  as  would 
remove  the  menace  of  many 
an  unmarked  shoal. 

"Genius  is  the  power  of 
making  effort.  It  is  nothing 
but  persistent  patience!" 

Stephenson  had  said.  .  .  . 

Well,  he  might  not  be  un¬ 
usually  smart,  this  boy.  but 
at  least  he  could  work  as 
hard  as  anyone.  And  work 
hard  he  would  I  With  this 
thought  fixed  in  his  mind 
he  closed  the  book  and 
crept  up-stairs  to  bed. 


ingstone  is  spokesman  and  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  grouped  companies  that 
create  most  of  this  enormous  lake  traffic. 

Nor  docs  this  job  furnish  sufficient  out¬ 
let  for  the  man's  inordinate  energy.  Since 
1900  he  has  been  president  of  one  of  the 
strongest  savings  banks  in  the  Middle 
West,  a  bank  whose  deposits  he  raised 
from  less  than  two  and  one-half  millions 
to  over  forty-two  millions  of  dollars.  As  a 
tribute  to  his  financial  ability  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bankers'  Association  elected  him 
president  in  1912 — when  he  was  sixty- 
eight  years  old!  Moreover,  for  many 


OIXTY-TWO  autumns 
have  come  and  gonesince 
that  November  evening. 

And  to-day  1  have  been 
talking  for  hours  with  that 
bo}’ — grown  up  and  grown 
old,  as  we  reckon  time.  He 
is  seventy-eight;  but  you 
would  find  no  hint  of  the 
fact  in  his  brisk  step  and 
eager  gray-blue  eyes. 

Aloft  in  the  toweringoffice 
building  that  houses  the 
two  most  important  of  his 
many  activities  we  looked 
down  on  the  Detroit  River 
—that  astonishing  stream, 
through  which,  in  an  eight- 
months  season,  sweeps  an 
endless  parade  of  freighters, 
bearing  a  tonnage  in  excess 
of  that  which  enters,  in  a 
year  of  twelve  months,  the 
four  great  ports  of  New 
York.  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester.  For  the 
Detroit  River,  you  must  re¬ 
member.  is  in  the  Great 
Lakes  chain,  a  narrow  link 
between  the  enormous  ore 
beds  of  Minnesota  and  the 
hungry  furnaces  of  the  East 
—between  the  spreading 
wheat  lands  of  the  Middle  Northwest  and 
the  congested  centers  of  population  toward 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

To  understand  what  William  Living¬ 
stone  has  done  and  is  doing  you  must 
have  some  idea  of  the  almost  incredible 
volume  of  this  traffic.  One  enterprising 
statistician  has  figured  that  if  the  stud 
carried  by  these  vessels  in  a  single  season 
were  loaded  into  forty-ton  freight  cars 
they  would  extend  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  thence 
follow  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  latitude 
across  the  Pacific,  span  Asia  and  Furopc 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  bridge  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  New  York  again,  with  a  balance 
of  miles  to  spare.  As  president  of  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association— an  office  to 
which  he  has  been  elected  unanimously 
for  the  last  eighteen  years— William  Liv¬ 


Preparation  Beats 
Inspiration 


“rpHIS  quality  they  call  'inspiration’,”  says 

1  Mr.  Livingstone.  "i>  one  of  the  most 
worthless  commodities  I  know  of.  It’s  not 
inspiration  but  ‘preparation  that  counts.  You 
hear  about  men  rising  to  an  emergency — and 
they  often  do.  But  the  man  who  rises  to  an 
emergency  is  the  man  who  has  fitted  himself 
to  do  so  by  years  of  labor  and  study  and  work. 

"Genius  is  supposed  to  be  some  peculiar 
capacity  for  spontaneous  accomplishment.  If 
so.  it's  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world. 
I’ve  been  studying  business  and  human  beings 
for  more  than  sixty  years,  and  I’ve  never  yet 
seen  anything  permanently  worth-while  that 
was  accomplished  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"The  man  who  expects  to  win  out  in  busi¬ 
ness  without  self-denial  and  self-improvement 
ami  self-applied  observation  stands  about  as 
much  chance  as  a  prize-fighter  would  stand 
if  he  started  a  hard  ring-battle  without  having 
gone  through  an  intensive  training  period. 
Natural  ability,  even  when  accompanied  by 
the  spirit  to  win,  is  never  sufficient.  \Ye  had 
the  finest  raw  material  in  the  world  when  we 
entered  the  World  War — but  you  will  notice 
that  our  men  had  to  spend  a  long  training 
period  on  this  side,  learning  discipline,  before 
they  were  sent  to  France.” 


necessary  millions  for  excavating  a  great 
channel  decreed  that  it  should  forever 
bear  the  name  of  the  man  whose  fight 
had  made  it  possible. 

In  the  fall  of  1917 — with  the  World  War 
approaching  its  climax — the  eyes  of  the 
t  nited  States  and  its  Allies  turned  toward 
the  grain  crop  of  our  great  prairie  regions. 
Although  this  crop  was  less  than  had  been 
expected,  the  overtaxed  railroads  were  un¬ 
able  to  handle  their  share  of  it,  and  an 
ever-increasing  burden  was  thrown  on  the 
bulk  freighters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Day 
and  night  they  steamed  on  their  long 
journeys  between  the  west¬ 
ern  and  eastern  lake  ports — 
and  still  a  world  on  short 
rations  held  out  its  half- 
empty  hands!  Thousands 
of  tons  of  grain  remained  in 
the  elevators,  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment,  when  the  usual  end 
of  the  shipping  season  ar¬ 
rived. 
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years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Detroit 
Bankers'  Clearing  House  Association. 

Make  no  mistake  about  either  of  Mr. 
Livingstone's  main  jobs  being  merely 
“honorary.”  As  president  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  of  Detroit  he  watches  every 
pulse-neat  of  the  institution.  As  head  of 
the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  he  co»*«li- 
nates  a  multitude  of  activities,  projects 
and  propels  such  state  and  national  legis¬ 
lation  as  the  enormous  water  traffic  de¬ 
mands.  and  takes  a  guiding  part  in  all 

Ktieral  emergencies.  No  other  man  has 
cn  responsible  for  so  many  aids  to  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Almost  sin¬ 
gle-handed  he  battled  for  seven  years  to 
conquer  the  “Hell  Gate"  of  the  lakes— 
the  shallow,  treacherous  Limekiln  Cross¬ 
ing  in  the  Detroit  River.  Eventually  he 
won;  and  the  Congress  that  voted  the 


ADE  hopeful  by  an  un¬ 
usually  mild  No  vember, 
the  Food  Administration 
asked  the  lake  carriers  to  use 
every  effort  to  prolong  their 
season  until  December  20th 
—so  that  the  grain  and  ore 
bins  of  the  East  might  l»c 
stocked  for  the  winter.  The 
ship  owners  promised  to  do 
their  best,  and  their  fleets 
of  mammoth  freighters 
strained  every  steel  sinew 
to  meet  the  test. 

On  the  night  of  Decem¬ 
ber  4th  the  temperature  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes  began 
to  drop  w  ith  frightening  ra- 

[idity.  In  the  morning  l)u- 
ith  reported  four  degrees 
below  zert>.  This  was  the 
first  breath  of  an  unprece¬ 
dented  cold  wave.  By  De¬ 
cember  10th  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  northwestern 
lake  regions  was  from  ten 
to  twenty  below— and  then 
a  gale,  accompanied  by  in¬ 
tense  cold  and  a  blinding 
snowstorm,  swept  down 
across  the  whole  lake  region 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior— Duluth,  Ft.  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  Fort  Arthur — to 
Buffalo,  one  thousand  miles 
distant. 

The  lower  rivers  and 
channels,  between  Huron  and  Erie,  w’ere 
icc-lockcd  almost  overnight.  Lake  St. 
Clair,  open  water  up  to  this  time,  became 
a  sea  of  grinding  ice  piled  up  in  places 
many  feet  deep.  The  Detroit  and  St. 
Clair  rivers  were  frozen  fast.  The  impor¬ 
tant  passage  from  Whitcfish  Point,  through 
the  St.  Marv's  River  and  across  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  was  also  scaled. 
Even  the  western  reaches  of  Erie  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  cold.  Traffic  was  para- 

S/.ed.  More  than  a  hundred  great 
cighters.  carrying  grain  and  ore  and 
other  precious  commodities,  faced  the  ap¬ 
palling  prospect  of  spending  the  winter 
hemmed  in  by  insurmountable  barriers  of 
ice! 

In  the  office  of  the  Lake  Carriers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  sat  William  Livingstone — "Sailor 
Bill."  as  his  (Continued  on  page  Si) 


Does  anybody  in  your  family  know 
what  ambergris  is?  Just  ask  them! 

Queer  and  Ugly, 

But  Worth  Its  Weight  in  Gold 

Few  people  have  even  seen  ambergris,  or  know  its  strange  history,  yet  it  helps 
to  give  pleasure  to  countless  human  beings — Where  it  is  found,  how 
it  is  used,  and  stories  of  men  who,  by  a  lucky  chance,  have 
discovered  ambergris  that  was  worth  a  small  fortune 

By  Stuart  Mackenzie 

•  ••  ™  • 

TO  YOU,  a  whiff  of  some  delicate  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  cation  at  the  seashore  don't  waste  your 
perfumery  suggests  rose  gardens  whole  book  of  nature.  And  the  stories  of  time  hunting  for  ambergris, 
or  beds  of  violets.  But  to  me  it  the  fxndini  of  ambergris  give  the  same  There  is  only  one  place  to  look  for  it; 
is  a  reminder  of  an  old  w  harf,  thrill  we  get  from  tales  of  discovering  nug-  and  that  is  w  here  Jonah  spent  hit  vaca- 
rcdolcnt  of  sea  smells— fish  and  gets  of  gold,  or  of  picking  up  pebbles  and  tion— in  the  roomy  interior  of  a  whale! 
oil  and  tarred  ropes.  having  them  turn  out  to  be  diamonds.  Practically  all  the  ambergris  found  any- 

The  wharf  is  at  Provincetown,  Malta-  People  from  all  over  this  country,  and  w  here  in  the  world  is  obtained  by  whalers, 
chusetts;  and  w  henever  I  visit  that  quaint  even  from  far-off  lands,  are  always  send- 
old  town  I  go  down  to  a  little 


building  at  the  head  of  this 


ng 

wharf  for  a  gossip  with  David 
C*.  Stull.  Before  1  have  been 
there  long,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  take  out  of  his  pocket  a 
piece  of  queer-looking  stuff, 
carefully  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper.  It  doesn’t  look  as  if  it 
were  worth  the  paper  it  is 
wrap  ped  in.  Yet  that  com¬ 
monplace  little  lump  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold. 

It  is  ambergris;  and  they 
call  D.  C.  Stull  the  "Amber¬ 
gris  King."  because  for  the 
past  forty  years  he  has 
bought  most  of  this  rare  sub¬ 
stance  that  has  been  found 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he 
had  just  purchased  a  little 
over  forty-four  pounds,  and 
had  paid  *9.75?  f«»r  it.  He 
had  delivered  it  to  a  New 
York  firm,  who  probably  sent 
most  of  it  to  Paris,  where  it 
would  bring  over  *joo  a 
pound.  Pure  gold  sells  for 
about  $2$o  a  pound.  I  here 
have  been  times  when  am¬ 
bergris  brought  twice  that 
figure. 

Whenever  you  buy  fine 

C’rfumery — and  people  are 
tying  more  of  it  now  than 


Most  of  the  ambergris  found  anywhere  In  the  world  passes  through 
the  hands  of  D.C.  Stull. of  Provincetown.  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Stull 
has  paid  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  few  pounds  of  this  extraordinary 
substance,  which  Is  found,  although  very  rarely,  in  the  intestines  of 
the  sperm  whale.  It  is  used  in  the  munufacturc  of  fine  perfumery 


It  forms  in  the  intestines  of  the  sperm 
whale,  w  hich  is  hunted  chiefly 
in  West  Indian  waters. 

"Apparently,”  says  Mr. 
Stull,  "it  forms  because  the 
whale  is  sick!  Something 
goes  wrong  with  his  digestion. 
When  you  know  what  he 
feeds  on  you  wonder  that 
rvrry  whale  doesn’t  have  acute 
indigestion,  for  his  chief  arti¬ 
cle  of  diet  is  the  squid,  or  cut¬ 
tlefish.  an  ugly  creature  with 
long  arms,  or  tentacles,  sup¬ 
plied  with  dozens  of  ’suckers’ 
underneath.  If  one  of  these 
devilfish,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called,  should  get  hold 
of  you,  your  only  chance  of 
escape  would  be  by  cutting 
its  arms  off  its  body. 

”  I  he  sperm  whale  has 
teeth— a  lower  set.  hut  no  up- 

ter  ones.  The  lower  ones, 

owever,  are  regular  ivory 
tusks  from  six  to  ten  inches 
long.  W  ith  these  big  teeth  it 
chews  its  meal  of  squid,  then 
swallows  it.  But  there  is  one 
part  of  the  squid  which  seems 
to  defy  even  a  whale’s  powers 
of  digestion.  That  part  is  the 

bill. 

“The  squid  has  a  beak  like 
a  parrot’s.  It  is  about  half 
an  inch  long  and  is  sharp  and 
homy.  Ambergris  always 


for  many  years  past — part  of  ■ 

the  high  price  you  have  to  pay  for  it  is  due  mg  Mr.  Stull  samples  of  something  they  contains  some  of  these  undigested  squid 
to  the  ambergris  it  contains.  A  solution  have  picked  up  on  a  beach  or  found  float-  bills.  I  have  seen  pieces  that  were  simply 
of  a  few  ounces  of  ambergris  in  a  gallon  of  ing  in  the  ocean.  They  fondly  hope  the  packed  w  ith  them. 

spirits  forms  the  "binder’  for  the  essential  stuff  is  ambergris.  But  it  never  is!  Ac-  "Now.  we  don’t  know  just  what  hap- 
oils  used  in  making  the  best  perfumery,  cording  to  Mr.  Stull,  there  isn’t  one  chance  pens  inside  of  a  whale  to  cause  it  to  pro- 
It  keeps  them  liquid  and  gives  the  fra-  in  a  million  that  it  could  be.  duce  ambergris.  Apparently  there  is 

grance  its  lasting  quality.  There  is  nothing  The  encyclopedias  tell  you  that  am-  some  obstruction  in  the  intestines.  Part 
that  is  equal  to  ambergris  for  this  purpose,  bergris  is  usually  found  on  sea  beaches  or  of  the  matter  which  should  be  got  rid  of 
One  reason  why  cheap  perfumery  has  no  floating  in  the  water.  Yet  in  Mr.  Stull’s  stays  there  in  a  lump  which  keeps  growing 
"staying  power"  is  that  it  contains  no  experience  of  forty  years  he  has  known  of  larger  and  larger.  Occasionally  it  is  a 
ambergris.  only  two  cases  where  anything  like  this  very  thick,  brown,  oily  substance;  but  in 

The  story  of  this  strange  substance  is  has  happened.  So  when  you  spend  a  va-  this  state  it  is  less  valuable  than  the  kind 


Queer  and  Ugly,  But  Worth  Its  Weight  in  Gold,  by  Stuart  Mackenzie 


Mr.  Stull  U  not  only  the  "Ambergris 
Kin®,"  hut  u  wort  of  wutch-oll  pot en tme 
oa  well.  The  fine#  I  watch  oil  In  the  world 
cnmoM  from  the  head  of  the  huge  black- 
Iklh.  Theaa  ti»h  are  neldom  found  nowa¬ 
days,  so  the  oil  la  worth  at  leant  ten  dollar* 
a  gallon.  The  above  picture  shows  Mr. 
Stull,  with  u  force  of  men,  ready  to  begin 
work  on  n  small  school  of  blacklist!  which 
canto  ashore  on  C-pe  Cod  a  few  years  ago 


At  the  left  Is  a  lump  of  the  finest  quality 
of  ambergris.  The  cask  on  which  It  rests 
Is  eight  Inches  across  the  head,  which 
give*  an  Idea  of  the  size  of  the  lump. 
It  weighed  about  nine  pounds,  and 
brought  U.3M  at  the  ship,  later  selling 
for  considerably  more.  The  largest 
single  mass  of  ambergris  on  record 
weighed  over  '»00  pounds,  hut  no  other 
piece  has  ever  approached  this  In  size 


that  is  dry  and  hard.  The  thick,  oilv  va¬ 
riety  never  becomes  dry  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  whale. 

“All  ambergris  has  a  fainr  odor  of  to¬ 
bacco  leaves.  The  best  quality  is  pah 
gray,  something  like  a  piece  of  coal  that 
has  been  burned  but  still  keeps  its  shape. 
It  is  rather  hard,  but  is  very  light  in 
weight.  It  may  be  in  one  big  mass  or  in 
several  lumps  of  different  sizes.  The  bet¬ 
ter  the  quality,  the  lighter  the 
weight. 


ns 


*  'A  GOOD  deal  of  amherg 
*  A  must  have  been  lost  years 
ago,  because  whalemen  didn’t 
know  enough  to  look  fur  it. 
They  were  after  blubber,  most 
of  which  is  taken  from  the  head 
f  the  whale.  They  removed 
the  blubber  and  turned  the 
rest  of  the  carcass  adrift. 

"But  nowadays,  when  a 
whale  is  brought  alongside  the 
ship,  the  first  thing  the  captain 
does  is  to  cut  down  into  the 
intestines  with  what  sailors  call 
a  spade,  a  sharp  instrument  on 
the  end  of  a  long  handle.  If 
this  encounters  anything  hard 
he  has  the  carcass  opened  up. 
for  he  may  find  ambergris, 
which  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  blubber  from  a  whole 
season’s  catch  of  whales. 

"Some  years  ago,  a  man 
wrote  a  newspaper  article  on 
this  subject;  and  when  I  read 
it  I  had  to  smile. 

‘“When  you  are  walking 
along  the  beach  at  Truro,  or 
Chatham,  or  Barnstable,’  this 


The  rough  dark  mass  here  is  ambergris,  not  of  the  best  quality, 
but  semi-solid  and  very  oily.  Above  hangs  the  squid,  on 
which  the  sperm  whale  feeds;  and  in  front  are  two  of  the 
whale's  teeth,  about  sis  Inches  In  length.  It  has  only  lower 
ones  with  which  to  chew  the  squid.  Ambergris  apparently 
forma  because  of  some  trouble  with  the  whale's  digestion 


man  said,  ‘keep  your  eves  open,  for  you 
may  run  across  a  small  piece  of  grayish 
mattci.  Don't  give  it  a  kick  and  pass  on. 
Examine  it  carefully.  It  may  be  am¬ 
bergris.* 


"  I N Tl I E  first  place."  said  Mr.  Stull. ‘‘the 
*  uhalcsth.it  produce  ambergris  arc  not 
found  in  these  northern  waters.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  I  never  have  known  of  a 
piece  of  ambergris  being  found 
on  a  bench. 

"  The  find  that  came  nearest 
to  it  was  made  years  ago  down 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  I  lu  re 
were  a  couple  of  Province- 
town  Mien  mixed  up  in  that 
.  asc.  one  of  them  being  tin 
captain  of  a  whaling  vessel 
from  this  port,  lie  told  me 
that  he  was  on  deck  otu  night, 
as  he  was  homcvvaid  bound, 
when  his  mother — who  had 
died  some  years  before  that 
appeared  to  him  and  told 
him  that  he  would  not  go  out 


v  well  at  the  time, 
ude  poit  all  right  and 
iftT  ini  it  her 
•*«i|  lijsniprrv  (Mil  \\  iv 

on  board  ready  m 

lien  he  was  taken  sud¬ 
denly  and  violcutl)  ill.  liny 

had  to  put  him  ashore;  but  as 
the  vessel  was  all  ready  to  sail 
she  started,  with  the  mate  in 
command. 

“When  they  were  down 
in  the  (Continued  on  page  104) 
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Engineer,  Explorer,  and  Lecturer  on  Jungle  Life 


dollars  a  month,  but  refused  it.  Putting 
on  a  pair  of  overalls,  he  returned  to  the 
shipyards  and  obtained  employment  as  a 
laborer  at  seven  dollars  a  day.  Eventually 
he  became  a  riveter. 

After  Wells  had  acquired  some  skill 
in  his  new  job,  the  management  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  a  highly  educated 
engineer,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the 
mold  loft. 

One  day  a  piece  of  wood  slipped,  and 
the  planer  cut  off  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  third  linger  on  Wells's 
left  hand.  Small  as  it  was,  that  accident 
changed  the  whole  course  of  Wells’s 
life.  He  was  fired,  with  a  bonus  of 
twelve  dollars  for  hospital  expenses,  and 
had  to  find  a  new  job. 

It  was  rather  a  gloomy  outlook  for 
two  young  people  in  a  strange  land.  As 
a  last  resort.  Mr*.  Wells  could  have 
appealed  to  influential  relatives  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  that  was  not  their  way. 

One  evening,  while  waiting  for  his 
finger  to  heal,  Wells  went  to  the  public 
library  to  hear  a  lecture  on  birds,  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  Audubon 
Society.  After  the  lecture  he  got  into  a 
dispute  with  the  speaker  about  robins, 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
Wells  was  perfectly  familiar  with  jungle 
birds.  He  was  challenged  to  come  and  tell 
about  them  on  the  follow  ing  night.  I  le 
did  so,  and  talked  to  an  audience  of  thirty 
people.  The  next  night  he  had  a  much 
larger  attendance,  and  on  the  third  night 
there  was  a  full  house.  A  lecture-bureau 
man  heard  the  last  talk  and  offered  Wells 
sixty  dollars  a  week  to  give  all  his  time 
to  lecturing  on  jungle  life.  Wells  joyfully 
accepted;  but  after  lie  had  been  on  tin- 
road  for  a  week  or  two  he  discovered  that 
the  traveling  expenses  for  himself  and 
wife  about  equaled  his  pay  and  that  he 
was  really  giving  his  lectures  for  nothing. 
He  had  failed  to  specify  that  he  should 
receive  sixty  dollars  a  week  "and  ex- 

Kses,"  and  when  lie  realized  just  what 
happened  he  quit. 

When  he  told  his  wife,  she  exclaimed. 
“That’s  good.  1  am  glad  of  it.  You  will 
continue  lecturing,  and  I’ll  be  vour 
manager.  That  will  enable  us  to  keep 
which  was  obscured  by  the  tangled  the  profits." 

foliage  overhead.  Wells  was  the  only  "\  cry  well;  what  is  the  first  move?" 
white  man  in  that  region,  his  helpers  “Have  slides  made  from  your  snap¬ 
being  Malays.  They  lived  and  worked  shots  to  use  in  illustrating  your  lecture, 
in  daily  contact  with  curious  birds  of  and  then  take  along  native  weapons  and 
rare  plumage,  chattering  monkeys,  mon-  costumes,  and  dress  up  some  of  the  people 
serous  snakes,  hungry  leeches,  lizards,  like  Malays.  I  hat  would  be  interesting, 
enormous  spiders,  cockroaches,  croco-  Leave  the  booking  to  me." 
dilcs,  elephants,  tigers,  and  panthers.  Mrs.  Wells  was  young  and  inexperi- 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  authorities  cnced.  but  she  realized  that  she  had 
gave  their  consent  for  his  wife  to  join  something  to  sell  that  people  wanted, 
him,  providing  he  did  not  ask  any  favors  And  now  for  over  three  years  she  has  gone 
for  her.  Together,  they  made  hundreds  of  from  one  city  to  another,  making  dates  for 
unusual  snapshots  of  the  jungle.  Mean-  Wells  with  high-grade  clubs  and  organr/.a- 
while  the  war  came  on.  and  during  this  tions  and  institutions  all  over  the  coun¬ 
conflict  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  started  home,  try. 

returning  by  w  ay  of  San  Francisco.  "Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer 

Arriving  right  after  the  Armistice  had  others  that  may  help  them  in  the  struggles 
been  signed.  Wells  sought  employment  of  life,”  1  asked  Wells, 
as  an  engineer.  He  was  offered  seventy  "Yes,  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like 


G.  Carveth  Wells  began  his  career  as  a  young  engineer  In  the  Malay  jungle, 
where  he  used  his  opportunities  to  become  an  observing  naturalist.  For 
his  services  as  an  explorer  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographic 
Society.  A  few  years  ago.  when  stranded  in  America  and  “up  against 
It,"  he  found  that  his  early  experiences  had  given  him  something  to 
tell  of  great  interest  to  everybody,  and  he  became  a  successful  lecturer 


to  impress  upon  every  person,"  he 
responded,  "Learn  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  things  that  may  occur  out¬ 
side  of  your  own  experience.  The  Malays 
were  very  curious  about  the  country 
from  which  I  came,  and  that  meant 
Kngland  and  Canada.  I  told  them  that 
in  my  land  I  had  seen  ice  come  out  of 
the  sky  in  lumps  big  enough  to  break 
the  windows  in  people’s  houses.  I  here¬ 
upon  they  shouted  *dia  chaeap  buhong,' 


Interesting  People 

which  in  Knglish  means  ‘you  arc  a  liar.’ 
That  story  sounded  incredible  to  the 
people  living  on  the  equator  where 
it  is  eighty  degrees  in  the  shade  all  the 
time  and  hail  is  unknown.  Since  I  have 
been  telling  about  the  things  I  saw  among 
the  Malays,  such  as  five  different  animals 
that  fly,  fishes  that  climb  trees,  and 
lizards  that  break  off  their  tails,  my 
hearers  in  America  have  more  than  once 
looked  as  if  they  wanted  to  exclaim 


55 

‘dia  chacap  buhong.’  but  politeness  re¬ 
strained  them. 

"Another  bit  of  advice  I  would  like 
to  pass  along  is:  Don't  be  a  quitter. 
There  is  always  a  way  out  of  every  diffi¬ 
culty.  When  a  man  throws  up  his  hands 
and  surrenders  in  the  face  of  bad  luck  and 
discouragement,  he  is  a  dead  one,  unless 
a  friend  gives  him  a  swift  kick  and  starts 
him  going  again.” 

ALBERT  SIDNEY  GRECO 


At  Eighty-trvo  She  Retires  from  Active  School  Work 


FOR  forty  vears,  Mrs.  Esther 
II.  Richardson  has  taught  in 
the  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  public 
schools,  most  of  the  time  in  the 
senior  high  school  and  part  of 
that  time  as  principal  of  the  high  school. 

Thirty-four  graduating  classes  have 
gone  out  from  her  schoolroom  into  the 
world  of  business  affairs  and  home-mak¬ 
ing.  Hoys  and  girls  who  were  her  pupils 
in  the  early  ’8o’s  are  now  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers,  and  pupils  of  her  classes 
in  recent  years  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  hoys  and  girls  who  studied  under  her 
years  before,  studied  the  very  same 
C’icsar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  and  the  same 
Knglish  classics  and  ancient  history. 

Thousands  in  all  are  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  gone  out  into  the  world  from 
the  high-school  classes 
taught  by  Mrs.  Richard¬ 
son,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  she  has  kept  in  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  them 
since  they  have  become 
business  men  and  women. 

"Of  all  these  boys  who 
have  gone  out  into  the 
world,  I  know  of  only  one, 
just  one,  who  might  be 
regarded  as  a  failure,"  she 
remarked.  "And  most  of 
them  achieved  success 
right  here  in  the  old  home 
tow  n.  Many  of  them  have 
become  heads  of  big  busi¬ 
ness  establishments,  and 
prominent  men  of  affairs, 
right  here  in  Hutchinson." 

At  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  Mrs.  Richardson  re¬ 
tired  last  year  from  active 
work,  although  she  will  be 
retained  as  one  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  teachers  and  has 
no  intention  of  completely 
quitting  school  work. 

No;  the  schools  are  not 
doing  as  efficient  work  as 
formerly,  in  the  judgment 
of  Mrs.  Richardson,  based 
on  her  observations  and 
experience  of  forty  years 
as  a  teacher.  The  young 
folks  of  to-day  have  too 
many  outside  interests  and 
attractions,  and  the  school 
authorities  arc  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  include  too  many  of 
these  in  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum. 

“The  result  is  that  we 
are  trying  to  give  the 
young  folks  too  much,  in 
too  little  time,  and  they 


arc  not  getting  anything  very  well."  Mrs. 
Richardson  says  the  boys  and  girls  of  long 
ago  were  much  the  same  as  the  boys  and 
girls  of  to-day: 

"We  had  the  same  studious,  earnest 
boys  and  girls  then  that  we  have  to-day, 
and  we  had  the  same  mischief-makers,  and 
the  same  careless  and  stupid  ones  then 
that  we  have  to-day.  I  he  parents?  Just 
the  same.  They  are  just  as  much  disposed 
to  leave  it  all  to  the  teachers.  'The  main 
concern  is  shown  in  looking  after  the 
grade  cards.  How  few  parents  really  pay 
much  attention  to  the  education  of  their 
children! 

"Of  course  there  is  much  interest  taken 
in  what  college  the  boys  and  girls  are  to 
go  to.  Hut  the  most  important  educa¬ 
tion  our  young  people  get  is  in  the  pub¬ 


lic  schools,  the  high  school  especially.” 

"Hut  of  course  the  girls  and  boys, 
especially  the  girls,  are  changed’  lake 
the  flappers,  for  instance — " 

"Flappers'"  interrupted  the  veteran 
teacher.  "I  do  not  believe  I  know  just 
what  you  mean.  I  have  heard  of  the 
flapper,  hut,  really,  I  hardly  know  what  a 
flapper  is.  If  you  mean  the  vivacious, 
lively,  spirited  girl  who  dresses  in  the 
modem  fashion,  docs  her  hair  in  the  mod¬ 
em  style,  and  lives  as  the  modem  girl 
lives,  why,  of  course,  forty  years  ago  the 
girls  were  just  as  up  to  date,  for  that  time, 
in  dress  and  modes  of  hair  adornment,  and 
w  av  of  living  as  they  arc  to-day.  After  all, 
girls  haven't  changed  so  much.”  And  so 
Mrs.  Richardson  dismissed  the  discussion 
of  "flapper*”  right  there. 

She  plays  no  favorites 
as  between  the  boys  and 
the  girls.  W  hich,  in  her 
opinion,  are  quicker  to 
learn?  Which  are  more 
mischievous?  Which  make 
the  best  scholar*? 

"Really,  it  isn’t  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  sex."  she  insisted. 
"Some  of  my  brightest 
and  some  of  my  stupidest 
pupils  belonged  to  either 
sex.  Neither  is  mischief 
a  matter  of  sex.  Hoys,  as 
a  rule,  are  more  frank  in 
their  mischief,  and  more 
willing  to  admit  what  they 
have  done  and  to  abide  by 
the  consequences.  Hut  I 
should  hesitate  to  say  that 
make  better  scholars 
than  girls.  Hoys  seem 
more  inclined  to  concen¬ 
trate,  while  girls,  if  stu¬ 
dious,  seem  norc  con¬ 
scientious." 

It  was  really  sixty-two 
years  ago  that  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
ardson  began  her  career  as 
an  educator.  She  gradu¬ 
ated  in  i860  from  school 
at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
began  teaching  in  the 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  female 
college.  I  hen  the  Civil 
War  came  along  and  in¬ 
terrupted.  for  Doctor 
Matth  ews,  the  president, 
was  a  Southerner,  and  In- 
left  for  the  South.  Later 
she  taught  in  the  female 
college  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  and  afterward,  in 
the  early  seventies,  went 
to  Kansas. 

FRED  1IESSFY 


Mr*.  Esther  II.  Richardson  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  for  forty  years.  Although  she  “retired”  last  spring 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  she  says  she  is  still  too  young  to  give  up  active 
lifeentirely.  She  will  remain  in  service  as  head  of  the  substitute  teachers 


A  Salesman— And  a  Poet  of  Childhood 


In  office  hour*  John  Kberhardt  I*  .1  life  Insurance  milenmnn,  In  Kalina,  Kuniuii. 
But  outside  of  office  hour*  he  I*  primarily  u  father  whose  greatest  delight  I* 
writing  poem*  expressive  of  happy  childhood.  Moat  fond  parent*  keep  a  baby 
book  full  of  photograph*  In  which  toatorc  their  recollection*.  But  John  Kberhardt 
keepa  a  hook  of  poem*,  poem*  that  have  been  inspired  by  the  boy'*  saying* 
and  by  the  wonderful  companionship  and  understanding  that  exists  between 
the  two.  The  book  Itself  is  dedicated  to  the  mother  the  poems  to  the  son 


THERE  is  a  feeling  dccp-nxitcd 
among  men  that  business  is  a 
cold-blooded  proposition  in  which 
sentiment  should  have  little  or 
no  place  at  all.  This,  according 
to  John  J.  Kberhardt,  is  but  a  time-worn 
fallacy.  And  he  ought  to  know. 

I  went  to  his  office  the  other  day,  and 
he  talked  with  me  about  those  things  for 
which  most  busy  men  insist  they  have  no 
time.  During  business  hours  he  is  rated 
as  a  high-class  insurance  salesman.  But 
in  the  investment  of  his  spare  time  he  has 
what  he  describes  as  "lots  of  fun.” 

"You  mean  that  most  people  don't  en¬ 
joy  picking  their  share  of  Ellis  Parker 
Butler’s  ‘goat-feathers’?”  I  suggested. 

"That’s  it  exactly!  Aptly  applied,  I 
have  found  that  a  bit  of  sentiment  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  postscript  of  a  business 
letter  is  an  invaluable  solicitor.  For  in¬ 
stance,  here  is  a  line  that  resulted  in  my 
securing  a  sizable  policy  from  a  man  who 
had  withstood  all  other  avenues  of  ap¬ 
proach.”  He  handed  me  this  clipping: 

P.  S.  Life  Insurance  to  you  is  as  a  spanking 
to  the  little  boy:  It’s  what  you  need — don't 
want— but  ought  to  hrntl 

“The  same  thing  is  true  in  all  lines  of 
work.  Regardless  of  whether  it  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  sentence  in  a  letter,  or  a  bit  of  com¬ 
munity  service  well  performed,  they  yield 
mighty  big  dividends  in  the  long  run. 
The  point  is,  a  bit  of  sentiment  well  in¬ 
vested  is  always  worth  while.” 

And  when  I  remembered  his  enviable 
record  of  #249,000  worth  of  business 
written  at  his  desk  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1919,  of  the  #172,500  record  for 
one  month,  of  the  one  week  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  #91,000  worth  of  applications, 
likewise  of  his  record  day  in  which  ten 
applicants  were  signed  un,  I  felt  that 
such  a  man’s  counsel  must  be  worth-while. 

Mr.  Kberhardt,  together  with  the  nine 
other  children  in  his  father’s  family,  grew 
up  in  Salina,  Kansas. 

In  his  early  twenties. while  Icadcrof  the 
old  Fourth  Regiment  Band,  he  uualificd 
as  an  expert  penman  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  policy  department  of  one  of 
our  great  insurance  companies  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  found  time 
heavy  on  his  hands  again,  and  since  the 
mandolin-club  idea  w  as  then  sweeping  the 
country,  he  organized  and  directed  one 
of  the  best  clubs  in  the  East,  playing  in 
every  New  England  state,  besides  finding 
time  to  write  several  concert  books  for 
stringed  instrument  clubs. 

He  has  continued  his  musical  work 
merely  as  a  diversion  fmm  his  real  busi¬ 
ness — that  of  building  up  one  of  the  best 
insurance  agencies  in  the  state.  And  since 
bis  duties  as  a  Rotarian  and  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  member,  as  well  as  chairman 
of  a  college  campaign  committee  which 
recently  raised  one  million  dollars  in  a 
sparsely  settled  rural  district,  have  not 
supplemented  golf  in  keeping  his  spare 
time  filled,  what  do  you  suppose  he  has 
been  doing  on  the  sly? 

Writing  poetry  to  his  little  boy! 

He  consented  to  produce  it  only  after 
considerable  urging.  The  book  itself, 
called  “Lines  from  Ladvillc,”  is  dedicated 
to  the  mother— the  poems  to  the  son. 
This  is  one  of  them: 
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My  Corduroy  Breeches 

I  kept  my  Mother  darnin',  kept  her  patchin' 
half  the  night 

I'ntil.  in  desperation,  she  exclaimed,  “This 
isn't  right! 

I’m  gona  be  heroic — gona  save  a  lot  o' 
stitches." 

So  she  purchased  me  the  toughest  kind  o' 
“Cord urary”  Britches. 

The  first  day  I  possessed  'em  a  football  game 
we  played. 

An' — 'course — when  I  came  home,  at  night, 

I  looked  tored  up  'n*  frayed] 

But  if  a  lickin’  has  to  come  (the  kind  with 
willow  switches) 

It  doesn’t  feel  so  “bumy, "  under — 
Cordurary  Britches. 

An’  when  I’m  runnin’  races  my  britches  make 
a  noise 

That  spurs  me  on  V  helps  me  win  from  other 
britchescd  hoys. 

I  somersault  V  “rassle,”  on  the  grass  er  in 
the  ditches. 

When  my  mother’s  got  me  locked  up  in  my 
Cordurary  Britches. 


On  Sundav  morn  they  dress  me  up,  they 
*  jerub  my  hands  n  face. 

Put  on  a  tic,  paste  down  my  hair  (I’m  usually 
“a  disgrace"),  _ 

But  'fore  the  day  is  half  used  up  my  body 
fairly  itches 

Fer  the  com-fer-ta-ble  fcclin’  of  my 
Cordurary  Britches. 

Oh!  the  fondness  of  possession — the  gladness 
of  the  heart 

Paradin’  past  the  Big  Folks— a-fcclin’  kinda 
smart; 

You  (could  never  buy  me  nothin' — with  your 
pockets  full  o’  riches — 

I  hat'd  make  me  feel  much  gooder'n 
My  Cordurary  Britches. 

Mr.  Kberhardt  has  tasted  of  the  fruits 
of  material  success,  vet  lie  knows  of  no 
possession  which  can  equal  that  so  splen¬ 
didly  described  in  his  own  lines: 

There’s  nothing  sweeter 
Than  a  little  boy’s  smile 
When  he's  fillin'  up  the  buckets 
In  the  old  sand-pile. 

EUGENE  TINKER 
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SOUP  MAKES  THE  WHOLE  MEAL  TASTE  BETTER 


I'm  simply  full  of  nerve  end  punch 

For  I've  had  Campbell's  for  my  lunch. 
It  gives  me  all  the  strength  I  need 

And  makes  me  just  a  train  for  speed ! 


Ohpnu  Com****  + 

C*W0|*  «  J.U*A 


It’s  all  in  knowing  how! 

And  the  very  first  spoonful  of  Campbell’s  Vegetable 
Soup  proves  it!  Thirty-two  different  ingredients 
prepared  and  blended  by  master-chefs  whose  whole 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  good  soup-making! 
Serving  Campbell’s  regularly  is  one  of  the  ways  a 
housewife  shows  she  “knows  how’’  to  set  a  good  table. 

Campbell’s  Vegetable  Soup 

is  a  hearty,  filling  dish.  Sweet  little  peas,  baby  limas, 
juice-laden  tomatoes,  sugary  com,  Chantenay  carrots, 
golden  turnips,  white  and  sweet  potatoes,  chopped 
cabbage,  snowy  celery,  alphabet  macaroni,  choice 
barley,  French  leeks,  okra,  and  fresh  parsley  combine 
their  rich  flavors  and  nourishment  with  invigorating 
meat  broths.  Real  food  when  you’re  hungry! 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 


LDU'A  ?t)!{  'till  i&OAilD  'j'Jrim  LAD3L 
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Teach  Me,  My  Dog! 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


in  earnest  about  such  trespasses,  and  have 
no  humor  at  all  in  the  matter. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  acquainted  with  a 
scrubhlv  little  dog  who  lived  in  a  village 
through  which  passed  twice  a  day,  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  a  magnificent  limited 
express  train.  \\  hen  the  hum  of  the  com¬ 
ing  train  grew  into  a  roar  as  of  a  planet 
approaching,  this  little  dog,  who  weighed 
seven  pounds,  would  rush  from  his  yard, 
beside  himself  with  indignation.  "Out! 
Out!  Out!"  he  would  shriek.  "How  dare 
vou  come  here  again?  How  many  times 
nave  I  got  to  chase  you  out  of  this  town! 
Out!  Out!  Out  " 

Then,  when  the  rear  car  dw  indled  in  the 
distance,  Fido  would  give  over  the  pursuit 
and  return,  frowning  and  muttering  to 
himself  —"Well,  I  guess  note  he  knows  I 
mean  what  I  say!”  My  friend  said  he 
never  knew  a  vainer  dog  or  one  more 
offensive  in  manner.  When  people  ad¬ 
dressed  Fido,  or  offered  to  pet  him,  he 
turned  away  coldly,  with  the  air  of  one 
upon  whom  care  sat  too  heavily  to  permit 
frivolous  intimacies. 

"Kindly  refrain  from  annoying  me  with 
these  attempted  familiarities,”  he  would 
seem  to  say.  "My  time  is  not  my  own. 
A  dog  that  has  to  whip  an  express  train  as 
often  as  I  do  cannot  forget  in  dalliance 
with  inferiors  cither  his  position  or  his  du¬ 
ties  to  the  public.” 


UWERYONE  must  have  observed  that  it 
*  J  is  almost  always  the  smallest  dogs  who 
are  the  most  self-important,  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  charged  with  the  great¬ 
est  responsibilities,  who  assume  the  widest 
supervision  of  what  goes  on  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  and  feel  called  upon  to  express 
the  most  authoritative  disapproval  of 
everything.  Large  dogs  and  middle-sized 
dogs  often  retain  their  optimism  even  in 
old  age;  but  little  dogs,  especially  \er\  lit¬ 
tle  dogs,  are  likely  to  become  pessimists 
soon  after  adolescence. 

Now,  here  appears  to  be  a  contradic¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  some  inconsistency:  If  a 
little  dog  has  so  much  self-importance, 
why  is  he  not  happy  to  be  great,  and  why 
is  he  not  hopeful  of  a  world  in  vvhich  he 
thinks  he  plays  SO  grand  a  part?  How- 
can  he  be  pessimistic  who  has  so  stout  a 
faith  in  himself5  1  he  answer  is  that  pessi¬ 
mism  and  self-importance  may  well  and 
consistently  be  united  in  the  one  bosom, 
for  a  pessimist  is  one  who  believes  that  his 
own  plans  for  the  universe  are  better  than 
those  of  the  Supreme  Meing. 

I’erhaps  the  smallest  dogs  are  not  the 
best  dogs — but  here  we  run  into  danger  of 
self-importance  ourselves,  for  there  may 
be  the  most  obnoxious  self-importance  in 
one  who  sets  himself  up  to  tell  you  lust 
which  or  what  is  "best.”  We  can  show 
with  reason  that  some  pics  are  half  cooked 
and  that  some  writings  are  written  in  ig¬ 
norance,  but  it  is  only  little  Fido  who  is 
pompous  enough  to  set  forth  his  own  lik¬ 
ings  as  the  law,  and  proclaim  a  certain  pie 
to  be  the  best  and  greatest  of  all  pics. 
When  Fido  does  this  he  may  mean  less 
about  nie  and  more  about  himself:  you 
are  to  find  the  prophets  embodied  in  him, 
final  authority  and  best  of  all  critics. 


1  hcrefore.  when  we  timidly  suggest  that 
in  a  general  way  the  littlcst  dogs  may  not 
be  the  best  dogs,  we  must  at  once  admit 
that  they  are  certainly  the  best  to  the  la¬ 
dies  who  love  them;  and  they  most  touch¬ 
ingly  help  many  a  lonely  life  to  be  the 
more  happily  lived.  It  happens  that  mid¬ 
dle-sized  dogs  have  been  the  best  to  me, 
three  of  them;  the  first  in  my  boyhood; 
the  second  in  my  younger  middle  age,  and 
the  other— well,  let  me  say — later. 

If  we  choose,  we  may  see  the  life  of  a 
man  falling  into  the  seven  ages;  or,  if  we 
choose,  we  may  see  that  life  as  a  series  of 
groupings,  close  relationships:  such  as  the 
infant  and  his  nurse;  the  boy  and  his  dog; 
the  youth  and  his  sweetheart;  the  young 
man  and  his  wife;  the  middle-aged  man 
and  his  children;  the  grandfather  and  his 
grandson;  but  if  I  were  painting  pictures 
of  such  groups  there  would  be  none  upon 
which  I  would  bestow  a  more  sentimental 
care  than  upon  that  called,  "A  Boy  and 
his  Dog." 

For  indeed  such  a  picture  should  be 
most  sentimental  and  old-fashioned;  the 
figures  pensive  beside  a  picket  gate  at  sun¬ 
set.  so  that  no  banker  or  labor  leader 
could  pass  this  one  touch  of  nature  by 
without  feeling  the  whole  world  akin.  The 
man  has  lived  too  hard  who  has  forgotten 
the  lirtle  companion  that  followed  his 
every  bovish  step,  and  worshiped  him  as 
steadfastly  on  a  day  of  disgrace  and  pun¬ 
ishment  as  in  the  hour  of  glory. 

The  boy  that  I  was,  so  short  a  while 
ago  (reckoning  in  geologists’  time),  had  a 
beautiful  spaniel — mostly  he  was  spaniel 
—the  "Fritz”  whose  passing  seemed  to 
me  then  so  much  more  calamitous  than 
the  merely  national  tragedy  of  the 
death  by  assassination  of  a  1‘rcsidcnt  of 
the  Imtcd  States.  The  m  rtal  part  of 
Fritz  was  buried  in  "our  yard"  and  still 
lies  there;  and  beside  Fritz,  three  decades 
later,  we  laid  the  body  of  Canon,  a  native 
of  France. 

Z™1  AMIN,  whose  American  negro  friends 
called  him  "Gammire,"  was  a  Parisian, 
of  that  coal-black  breed  of  po«>dlc  known 
favorably  to  fashion  in  this  country  after 
the  pug  and  before  the  terrier  and  the 
Airedale.  With  remorse  I  recall  my  first 
sight  of  a  French  poodle,  an  occasion  coin¬ 
cidental  with  my  first  sight  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue.  when  I  was  a  schoolboy  escaped  from 
New  1  ngland  for  an  Faster  holiday  in 
New  York.  The  strange  creature  lolled 
beside  a  large  and  bedizened  matron  in  a 
glittering  victoria;  and  I  stared,  finding 
such  a  dog  incredible.  With  his  iow  I.  nose, 
legs,  and  afterparts  shaven,  but  fantasti¬ 
cally  tufted,  and  the  rest  of  him  a  great 
hummock  of  curled  and  corded  long  black 
fleece,  he  seemed  tome  the  topmost  effect 
possible  to  pretentious  artificiality.  So  I 
said  to  my  schoolmate.  "Anybody  who'd 
have  a  dog  like  that  awful  black  thing 
ought  just  to  be  shot!" 

Not  until  I  knew  Gamin  did  I  discover 
that  dogs  like  “that  awful  black  thing" 
are  made  of  black  sunshine.  They  are  the 
friendliest  humorists  in  the  world;  you 
must  laugh  with  them  and  at  them  — 
Gamin  would  do  anything  to  make  you 


laugh  at  him.  He  was  as  ardent  as  any 
circus  clown  or  stage  comedian  for  your 
laughter;  and  begged  you  to  help  him  to 
learn  imitations  of  human  beings  and 
other  tricks  that  would  make  people 
laugh.  He  t«*ok  the  world  as  a  place  to  be 
made  merry,  and  did  so  much  more  than 
his  share  of  the  merrymaking  that  little- 
trouble  would  be  left  on  earth  if  the  rest 
of  us  could  be  of  ( iamin's  way  of  thinking. 
Yet  he  knew  how  to  be  serious  at  the  right 
time,  but  sometimes  he  had  too  much  of 
D’Artagnan  in  him. 

Mr.  Harry  I -con  Wilson  and  1  were  do¬ 
ing  some  work  together  in  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  had  an  English  bulldog  named 
Spranglc,  Gamin's  almost  daily  compan¬ 
ion;  they  played  together  amiably  and 
were  of  good  accord.  However,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  and  I  had  occasion  to  come  over  to 
Ainrrica  for  a  few  months,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
took  Spranglc  with  him.  but  I  left  Gamin 
with  a  friend  of  mine  in  my  own  apart¬ 
ment.  I  his  friend  was  also  a  friend  to 
Gamin;  and  the  latter,  in  good  company 
and  accustomed  surroundings,  did  not  re¬ 
pine  unduly;  but  letters  reported  that  he 
would  sometimes  bring  an  old  slipper  of 
mine  from  a  clothes  closet,  set  it  down  on 
the  floor  before  my  friend,  then  look  up  at 
him  wistfully  and  utter  sounds  of  plaintive 
inquiry:  "When  is  he  coming  back?" 

f  1  AMIN  made  great  rejoicings  upon  my 
return  —I  never  knew  a  creature  who 
more  eloquently  welcomed  his  friends. 
He  would  rush  at  you  and,  just  before  he 
reached  you,  leap  high  in  the  air — quite  as 
high  as  your  shoulder*— and  keen  on  leap¬ 
ing  thus,  time  and  time  again,  like  a  great 
bouncing  rubber  ball  with  a  very  genius 
of  elasticity;  and  all  the  while  he  was  in 
the  air  he  shook  himself  and  gestured  in 
such  an  ecstasy  of  hilarious  welcoming 
that  your  mood  w;a*  grim  indeed  if  it  gave 
not  way  to  merriment  at  Gamin’s  door. 
How  much  that  means — a  true  rejoicing 
as  vou  open  a  door  to  come  in! 

lie  forgave  me  for  having  been  away 
from  him  so  long,  but  there  was  another 
whom  he  could  not  forgive,  and  here  wc 
touch  upon  what  seems  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion;  yet  I  believe  the  matter  was  simple 
enough.  The  morning  after  our  return, 
Mr.  \\  ilson  came  to  my  apartment,  bring¬ 
ing  Spranglc;  and  Gamin  greeted  that 
complacent  bulldog  thoughtfully,  and 
then,  all  upon  an  instant,  made  a  decisive 
attempt  to  slaughter  him.  Gamin's  rea¬ 
soning  was  as  clear  as  day:  "I  haven’t 
seen  you  since  my  man  and  your  man 
wmt  awav.  1  pon  my  soul,  I  believe  they 
left  me  here  and  took  you  with  ’em!  I’ll 
destroy  you!" 

Never  afterward  could  hr  by  any  means 
be  reconciled  to  Spranglc,  but  always  be¬ 
gan  to  swear  hysterically  at  sight  of  him, 
and  could  not  he  left  at  liberty  with  the 
bulldog  in  reach.  Spranglc  was  the  only 
creature  Gamin  ever  really  hated.  Other 
dogs  becamr  acquaintances  of  his  for  a 
time;  would  be  absent  from  his  horizon  a 
while,  then  encountered  again  and  re¬ 
ceived  upon  the  previous  amiable  footing; 
but  not  the  odious  Spranglc.  who  had 
gone  upon  a  voyage  from  which  Gamin 
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WHAT  cared  ihc  Cloud  Blowers 
for  bite  or  rasp  in  their  peace 
tobacco  ?  Would  not  the  wigwam- 
dried  leaf  conjure  up  wordsofwisdom 
quite  as  great  as  leaf  dried  in  any 
other  way?  Was  not  tobacco  the 
weed  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  to 
promote  good  will  and  sober  thought 
among  men? 


The  selected  leaves  arc  suspended 
by  the  stalk  and  allowed  to  dry  slowly 
in  huge  sheds.  Nature  is  allowed  to 
do  her  work  unhurried  and  unham¬ 
pered.  The  finest  leaf  of  the  world’s 
chosen  tobacco  country  is  thus  made 
ready  for  the  process  of  curing  that 
may  extend  for  months  and  years  into 
the  future. 


Nationally 
Distributed  Size  % 

STAPLES 
10  cents  straight 
Box  of  50-S4.75 

PERFECTOS 
2  for  25c 
Box  of  50  -  $6.00 


But  in  the  Havana  tobacco  that  you 
enjoy  today  in  Robt.  Bums  Cigars, 
the  drying  of  the  harvested  leaf  is  an 
important  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  perfect  cigar.  The  accumulated 
tobacco  wisdom  of  centuries  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  keep  the  flavor  IN  and  to 
keep  the  rasp  OUT. 


And  so  the  best  of  care  of  the  best  of 
tobaccos  has.  year  by  >  ear,  developed 
a  cigar  of  such  marked  individuality 
of  flavor,  that  smokers  everywhere 
who  might  select  higher  priced  brands, 
insist  upon  Robt.  Bums. 

Have  you  tried  one  lately? 


INVINC1BLES 

1  5  cents  straight 
(Foil-wrappc  d) 

Box  of  25 -$3.50 


NATIONAL  BRANDS 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


All  Robt.  Burns 
cigars  are  filled 
with  the  choicest 
Havana  tobaccos, 
aged,  cured  and 
blended  to  a  won¬ 
derfully  pleasing 
mildness  of  flavor. 
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was  excluded.  The  poodle  knew  w  hat  had 
happened;  he  could  not  have  known  it 
better  had  he  been  human. 

He  had  disagreements  with  other  dogs 
sometimes,  when  D’Artagnan  or  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  prevailed  too  valiantly  in  the 
French  soul  of  him;  and  his  most  disas¬ 
trous  encounter  was  on  the  heroic  scale 
but  magnificently  ill-considered.  He  and 
I  went  to  live  in  a  country  house  outside 
Paris;  and,  after  taking  possession,  our 
first  exploration  of  the  place  brought  a  dis¬ 
covery  that  delighted  Gamin  with  the 
promise  of  happy  hours  to  come.  Close 
by  the  garage  there  was  the  cottage  of  the 
guardien,  or  lodge  keeper,  and  there,  en¬ 
closed  within  a  rectangle  of  high  iron  fence, 
were  the  keeper's  two  watchdogs;  great 
fierce  creatures,  mighty  in  size,  rough, 
plebeian,  and  wholly  warlike.  I  hcv  were 
kept  in  their  cage  until  sundown,  then  let 
out  to  range  the  place  and  protect  it  until 
morning,  when  the  keeper  would  lock 
them  up  again— and  from  the  very  first, 
the  sight  of  the  free-running  Gamin,  that 
clipped  and  elegant  dandy  of  the  boule¬ 
vards,  roused  in  them  a  most  vehement 
class-consciousness. 

lie  knew  it.  and  for  his  pleasure  played 
upon  their  loathing  of  him.  He  would 
come  strolling  leisurely  from  the  house  and 
seat  himself  upon  the  terrace  with  the  air 
of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Kvrcmondc  idling 
about  his  estate,  while  the  two  watch¬ 
dogs  dashed  at  their  iron  bars  and  shocked 
the  quiet  country  air  with  ravings:  " You 
horrible  swell !  We’ll  kill  you  l  NVe’ve  not 
to  kill  you  I  We’ve  got  to!  Oof  to!  Got  to!" 

(iamin  would  watch  them  indifferently, 
and  when  they  had  wrought  themselves 
into  a  state  of  hoarse  and  foamy  insanity 
he  would  rise,  yawn  with  insufferable 
languor,  and  stroll  away,  remarking. 
"Odd  beings,  very;  but  not  too  exciting! 
I  wonder  where  I  can  find  something  go¬ 
ing  on  among  my  own  class!" 


T.ATER,  when  the  two  had  exhausted 
themselves,  quirted  down  and  gone  to 
sleep,  he  would  return  by  another  wav. 
keeping  out  of  sight  of  the  enclosure  until 
he  was  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  Suddenly 
he  would  rend  the  silence  and  the  slum¬ 
bers  of  the  two  with  outrageous  harking: 
"Who?  Who?  Who  was  it  you  were  going 
to  do  all  that  tor" 

I  ho  watchdogs  would  leap  up.  trying 
in  vain  to  express  their  feelings,  and  rant¬ 
ing  at  the  bars  that  saved  their  enemy 
from  them;  whereupon  (iamin  would  sit 
down  and  observe  them  for  a  time.  Then, 
while  still  they  raved,  he  would  turn  his 
back  to  them,  scratch  his  car  dreamily, 
yawn  again,  and  saunter  away.  "Dear 
me!  How  noisy  the  laboring  classes  arc 
this  afternoon!" 

He  did  not  care  to  stroll  about  the 
place  at  night,  however,  when  those  two 
were  at  large;  he  was  careful  to  keep  out 
of  their  way  then,  and  thus  showed  wis¬ 
dom.  But  one  day  he  and  I  had  gone  into 
town,  and  for  an  hour  we  sat  outdiiors  at  a 
cafe  table  on  the  boulevard,  watching  the 
unending  parade  of  Parisians  and  tourist', 
as  so  many  generations  of  men  and  poo¬ 
dles  have  watched  that  show  from  those 
same  tables,  (iamin,  upon  a  leash  that 
was  looped  about  my  wrist,  sat  under  the 
table,  discreetly  out  of  the  waiters’  way, 
and  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  he  was 
there,  when  a  princely  youth  came  along 
the  pavement  before  us,  followed  by  a 


Great  Dane.  1  his  was  a  dog  almost 
astounding  in  size  and  stateliness,  the 
largest  Great  Dane  that  ever  1  saw,  and 
the  most  imposing.  In  a  word,  he  made 
everybody  stare. 

He  would  have  weighed  better  than 
thrice  the  pounds  of  Gamin;  was  more 
than  twice  as  tall;  more  than  twice  as 
long;  could  have  eaten  him  in  a  pie  and 
have  been  n«it  incommoded  -but  when 
this  monster  walked  by  our  tabic  and  into 
the  limited  view  of  the  doughty  eyes  be¬ 
neath  it  (iamin  was  probably  too  startled 
to  pause  for  a  second  discrccter  thought 
and.  uttering  terrible  threats,  made  a 
most  violent  hostile  dash  at  him.  The  at¬ 
tack  reached  only  to  the  end  of  the  leash, 
which  jerked  my  wrist  furiously;  but  the 
Great  Dane,  having  no  thought  that  there 
was  near  him  anything  not  engaged  in 
admiring  him,  was  so  disconcerted  by  the 
unlooked-for  onset  that  he  shouted  in 
horror,  and  fled  yelping  down  the  pave¬ 
ment.  while  the  occupants  of  the  tables 
rocked  with  laughter. 


T  TNFORTl  NATELY.  this  triumph 
^  went  to  Gamin's  head,  for  later  it  was 
evident  that  he  said  to  himself:  "Since  I 
can  whip  a  dog  the  size  of  a  cow  with  such 
perfect  ease,  I  certainly  don't  need  to  be 
so  discreet  as  I  have  been  about  going  up 
against  that  riffraff  out  home!” 

The  riffraff  had  dinner  in  the  basement 
of  the  house  at  six  o'clock  every  evening, 
and  it  was  six  w  hen  Gamin  and  I  returned 
from  our  excursion  to  Paris.  He  imme¬ 
diately  walked  down-stairs,  entered  the 
basement  room  where  the  two  were  feed¬ 
ing,  and  said.  "Here!  When  did  I  ever 
give  you  two  outsiders  permission  to  eat 
in  our  cellar?” 

Probably  those  watchdogs  had  become 
atheists  because  of  too  many  unanswered 
prayers  that  such  a  moment  as  this  might 
come  into  their  lives;  but  now  that  it  had 
come  indeed,  they  made  the  most  of  it. 
No  equal  uproar  have  I  ever  heard  pro¬ 
duced  by  only  three  dogs;  and  (iamin 
outdid  himself  long  after  he  must  have 

C revived  his  mistake.  Several  human 
ings  and  strong  water-power  finally 
subdued  the  riot;  (iamin  was  brought  up¬ 
stairs  and  given  first  and  second  aid.  hut 
he  slept  uneasily  for  several  nights,  mut¬ 
tering  to  himself  in  strange  and  painful 
dreams;  nor  would  he  leave  the  house  for  a 
week.  When  he  did  consent  to  set  foot 
outdoors  again,  he  could  not  be  coaxed  in 
the  direction  of  the  nuarditK  s  lodge.  "No; 
if  you  don’t  mind.  I  believe  I'll  go  the 
other  way,”  he  would  say.  “Not  that  I 
have  any  particular  reason.  No— I  just 
like  the  landscape  on  this  side  of  the  house 
better;  that’s  ail.” 

He  was  in  his  young  middle  age  at  the 
time;  hut.  except  for  some  futile  attempts 
to  get  at  Sprangle,  that  was  his  last  fight; 
and  he  became  something  of  a  pacifist  so 
far  as  other  dogs  were  concerned.  W  ith 
human  beings  he  had  always  been  a  paci¬ 
fist.  for  he  could  never  endure  that  people 
should  fight  or  even  pretend  to  fight.  One 
night  on  the  "Boule  ’Miche”  he  leaped 
between  a  strange  man  and  a  stranger  wom¬ 
an  who  were  threatening  each  other;  he 

Crotested  bv  every  means  in  his  power, 
arking  and  jumping  upon  them  alter¬ 
nately  to  nush  them  apart— nor  is  he  the 
only  dog  1  have  seen  thus  engaging  as  a 
peacemaker  between  human  beings.  In 
fact,  one  might  easily  come  to  the  con¬ 


clusion  that  a  finely  civilized  dog  hates  to 
see  men  fight  about  as  much  as  a  finely 
civilized  man  hates  to  sec  dogs  fight. 

Gamin  was  a  motorist  in  the  early  days 
of  motoring,  before  wind-shields  and 
muffled  exhausts;  and  he  liked  to  wear  a 
motorist's  goggles  and  to  sit  beside  the 
chauffeur.  To  many  a  peasant  of  Tou- 
raine  the  sedate  black  dog,  goggled,  his 
fantastic  ears  streaming  on  the  wind, 
must  have  appeared  as  the  demon  spirit 
of  the  thundering  new  engine,  when  that 
car  swept  down  the  road  and  left  old  peo¬ 
ple  crossing  themselves  in  the  dust  cloud 
behind  it.  Gamin  loved  his  place  in  the 
machine;  hut.  alas!  he  did  not  learn  how¬ 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one — and  there 
arc  drivers  who  will  not  slacken  speed 
to  save  the  life  of  a  dog.  Mr.  Augustus 
I  homas  once  said  what  he  thought  about 
people  like  that.  The  sheriff  hero  of  Mr. 
1  homas’s  play  "In  Missoura"  was  trying 
to  help  a  little  dog  that  had  a  broken  leg, 
and  someone  said,  "Why  don’t  you  shoot 
him?"  The  sheriff  answered,  "Why,  / 
wouldn’t  shoot  a  mat »/” 

hour  years  after  Gamin's  passing,  there 
came  to  me  from  a  friend  a  larger  black 
poodle  of  the  same  race  hut  of  Florentine 
descent;  and  he  should  have  been  named 
Lorenzo  di  Medici,  for  he  was  truly  mag¬ 
nificent,  but  since  we  Americans  are  jeal¬ 
ous  to  preserve  our  democratic  irreverence 
he  was  called  "Wop.”  Seven  years  he 
kept  a  household  merry,  and  amazed  visi¬ 
tors  and  neighborhoods  with  feats  beyond 
all  previous  conceptions  of  what  a  dog 
might  do — or  even  should  do — with  a  ten¬ 
nis  hall.  He  played  games  that  he  in¬ 
vented  himself  and  taught  to  his  human 
friends;  and  never  was  there  a  dog  who 
more  often  made  you  feel  surprised  that, 
after  all,  he  could  not  use  our  human 
speech— in  his  company,  it  always  seemed 
mysterious  that  lie  did  not  actually 
"speak  English.”  However,  he  was  elo¬ 
quent  enough;  so  is  his  absence,  for  he  is 
hut  lately  gone,  and  writing  of  him  not 
cheerful.  "Go  lightly  over  bun,  wind  and 
rain,"  over  that  ardent  little  body  that 
was  so  ready  to  play  and  so  glad  to  serve 
our  gaycty.  "Lie  lightly  upon  him,  grass 
so  green!" 


T'HA  I  Duke  of  Buckingham,  favorite  of 
*  James  the  First,  writing  to  the  "slather¬ 
ing.  slobbering  old  majesty,"  used  to  call 
himself  the  king’s  dog.  "Your  loving, 
faithful  Doggc,"  lie  would  sometimes  sign 
a  letter,  not  so  grotesquely,  perhaps,  as 
one  might  think.  For  Buckingham  was 
only  trying  to  make  his  true  affection 
clear,  and  it  has  been  often  enough  said 
that  there  are  not  many  truer  loves  than 
that  of  a  dog  for  his  master.  A  dog's  love 
is  not  like  the  love  that  is  in  romantic  and 
desirous  youth;  but  it  is  like  nearly  all  en¬ 
during  loves-  for  the  dog  worships  him 
who  gives  and  gives  kindly;  and  kindly 
gi\  ing  is  more  the  sustenance  of  love  than 
may  be  suspected.  I  low  strange  it  is  that 
an  angry  wife  or  husband  should  follow 
the  tradition  and  cry  out,  "You  treat  me 
like  a  dog!"  No  one  can  be  treated  better 
than  a  dog  is  treated  by  a  good  master; 
and  if  the  rest  of  us  could  feel  and  behave 
toward  one  another  as  a  good  dog  feels 
and  behaves  toward  a  good  master —  Ah, 
well,  this  troubled  world  is  probably  not 
intended  to  be  at  peace  so  soon,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  the  effect  on  our  vanity  might  be 
disastrous! 
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□  □□be-  Brothers 


U5INE5S  SEDAN 


The  same  qualities  which  recommend  the  car  to  busi¬ 
ness  men  recommend  it  with  equal  force  to  everyone. 

Business  requires  a  car  of  exceptional  hardihood;  one 
that  offers  weather  protection  and  comfort  the  year 
round;  a  car  dignified  in  appearance  and  economical 
to  run. 

Business  absolutely  demands  such  a  car,  but  practically 
everyone  needs  such  a  car.  The  Business  Sedan  meets 
this  universal  requirement  in  a  unique  and  specific  way. 

Its  construction  has  made  closed  car  history. 

The  steel  body  was  known  before  on  Dodge  Brothers 
open  cars,  but  its  recognized  advantages  have  never 
before  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  closed  car. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  baked  enamel  finish, 
which  cannot  be  applied  except  where  the  body  is  built 
of  steel. 

In  one  new  feature,  the  Business  Sedan  goes  even  fur¬ 
ther  than  open  cars  have  ever  gone  in  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  its  usefulness. 

The  rear  seat  furnishings  are  removable,  converting  the 
entire  section  back  of  the  front  seat  into  a  steel -walled 
compartment,  with  64  cubic  feet  of  loading  space. 

Dodge  Brothers  peculiar  achievement,  in  other  words, 
has  been  to  make  the  sedan  a  practical  car,  so  that 
everyone  may  enjoy  its  protection  and  usefulness  at 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  an  open  car. 

The  price  is  tlI9Sf.  o.  b.  Deito* 
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Can  You  See  Through  Other  Men  s  Eyes? 


"My  father  drove  me  and  mv  brand- 
new  trunk  to  the  station,  twelve  miles 
away — and  I  never  yet  smell  the  inside 
of  a  new  trunk  without  feeling  homesick," 
Mr.  Young  told  me,  in  the  first  interview 
he  has  ever  given  about  his  career.  “The 
rail  journey  was  full  of  thrills;  but  I  was 
the  lonesomest  youngster  in  the  world 
for  a  lew  days  after  I  readied  Canton. 

"  I’hc  first  and  greatest  thing  that 
college  did  for  me  was  to  help  me  to 
adjust  myself.  An  isolated  country  boy, 
with  a  bit  of  a  reputation  for  precocity,  is 
likely  to  get  some  ideas  about  himself 
that  won’t  bold  water.  For  instance.  I 
felt  that  my  intensive  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics  had  girded  me  with  so  much 
knowledge  that  it  was  a  little  beneath 
my  attainments  to  be  tethered  to  fresh¬ 
man  ‘math.’  So  I  told  the  professor  that 
I  would  like  to  take  an  examination  for 
one  of  the  advanced  classes.  Eying  me 
solemnly,  he  said,  'Come  to  my  room  on 
Saturday  morning  and  I'll  give  you  an 
examination.’ 

"Y^TI'II  self-confident  air  I  came  in  the 

*  ’  following  Saturday.  After  looking 
me  over  once  more  the  professor  wrote  on 
the  blackboard: 

2  onJ  J  f  /uiit  4,  likyf 

"  I  he  more  I  scratched  mv  head  the 
more  sure  I  became  that  there  must  be 
some  profound  mathematical  explanation 
for  this.  I  underwent  a  most  painful 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"‘Have  you  finished  with  that  ques¬ 
tion"  the  professor  asked  me  presently. 

I  think  I  have;  at  least,  the  question 
has  finished  me,’  I  replied,  very  much 
abashed. 

‘"Do  you  think  I  had  better  write 
another — or  have  you  had  enough:’  the 
professor  continued,  without  a  smile. 

'"That's  enough,’  I  replied.  'I  guess 
I'll  he  content  to  go  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  class.’ 

"  I  bis  business  of ’going  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  class,'"  Mr.  Young  continued 
with  a  smile,  "indicates  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  ail  adjustments.  Whatever  suc¬ 
cess  I  may  have  made  in  business  has 
come  because  instead  of  trying  to  elevate 
myself  atcay  from  those  with  whom  I 
worked  1  have  tried  to  stick  as  close  to 
them  as  possible,  to  make  their  problems 
mv  own  in  short,  to  see  through  their 
eves.  I  he  man  who  can  out  himself  in 
the  place  of  other  men,  who  can  under¬ 
stand  the  Workings  of  their  minds,  need 
never  worry  about  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  him. 

"You  have  asked  tnc  to  help  you  un¬ 
cover  some  of  the  definite  factors  that 
led  to  my  selection  as  head  of  this  organ¬ 
isation.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you  a  hit  by 
quoting  a  remark  of  Mr.  Swope,  our  new 
president.  'The  thing  that  impresses  me 
most,’  he  said,  'is  your  capacity  to  make 
the  other  fellow’s  problems  your  own. 
When  you  sit  down  and  advise  me  about 
a  thing  I  have  got  to  act  on.  I  somehow 
feel  that  you  arc  taking  just  as  deep  an 
interest  in  it  as  I  am.’  And  Albert  (I. 
Dav  is,  one  of  our  \  ice  presidents,  made 


{Continued  from  page  16) 

the  comment;  ’  I  his  promotion  has  come 
to  you  because,  among  other  things,  you 
have  a  positively  uncanny  interest  in  the 
individual  man.  I  Inis  every  man  in  the 
company  feels  that  you  and  he  know- 
each  other  through  and  through.’ 

"This  idea  of  putting  yourself  in  the 
other  fellow's  place  is.  after  all.  nothing 
more  or  less  than  justice.  Nothing  of 

Crrmancnt  value  is  ever  built  on  a  false 
Isis.  To  ascertain  all  the  facts  heating 
on  a  given  situation  and  then  to  ask  your¬ 
self  bow  you  would  feci  if  you  were  the 
other  fellow  is  the  only  successful  way  of 
doing  business  that  I  know. 

"I  simply  regard  myself  as  the  leader 
of  a  cooperative  organization  ami  as  of 
being  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
doing  everything  in  my  power  to  give  a 
vast  number  of  workmen  opportunity  to 
render  their  service  to  the  world  and  earn 
an  honorable  living.  Of  course  a  com¬ 
panion  duty  is  to  make  this  business 
attractive  as  a  channel  for  the  reasonable 
investment  of  capital. 

"  I  hat  underlying  loyalty  on  which 
any  sensible  executive  must  depend  for 
the  production  of  profits  has  to  he  fully 
earned  before  it  can  he  expected." 

I  his  trend  of  thought  and  conduct 
permeated  Young's  life  even  in  his  college 
days.  It  was  responsible  for  his  election 
as  manager  of  most  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
teams  and  director  of  the  college  paper. 
Before  he  wjs  twenty  lie  had  hern  grad¬ 
uated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  But  the  family  purse  was  now 
empty.  How  to  get  his  law  degree  was 
the  next  question. 

Young  journeyed  to  Cambridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  and  asked  the  head  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  if  there  was  any  way 
for  a  voung  man  without  money  to  get 
a  legal  training  at  that  institution,  lie 
was  told  emphatically  that  there  was 
none. 

Disappointed  hut  far  from  discouraged. 
Young  took  his  personal  problems  to  the 
dean  of  the  Boston  Law  School.  That 
kindly  old  gentleman  lent  a  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  car.  After  hearing  the  youth's 
story  he  assured  him  that  it  would  he 
possible  to  exist  if  he  would  act  as  libra¬ 
rian.  and  tutor  a  number  of  the  students. 

\A FORKING  day  and  night.  Saturday 
*  *  and  Sunday,  Young  managed  notonly 
to  sup|>ott  himself  hut  m  finish  the  three- 
year  course  in  two  years.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honors  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

The  richness  of  the  youth's  mind  and 
the  vigor  of  his  indomitable  personality 
are  revealed  in  a  dramatic  event  that 
followed  his  graduation.  He  went  to  the 
hoard  of  examiners  to  he  tested  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  bar— entering  through  a 
door  on  which  some  student  had  posted 
the  legend:  "He  who  enters  here  leaves 
hope  behind.”  After  answering  every 
question  flung  at  him  by  the  veteran 
examiners  ^  mine  was  leaving  the  room 
when  the  sheriff  overtook  him  and  said 
that  the  president  of  the  hoard  would 
like  to  sec  him  in  the  Judge's  chambers. 

I  he  dignified,  imposing  attorney  con¬ 
gratulated  the  country  hoy  on  his  excel¬ 


lent  showing,  and  asked  him  for  his  life 
story  in  detail.  After  hearing  it  through, 
he  said: 

“I  live  in  Lawrence.  Wouldn’t  you  like 
to  come  and  practice  law  with  me!  I'm 
leaving  on  my  vacation  to-morrow,  and 
you’ve  been  working  so  hard  that  vou 
need  one,  too.  Your  salary  starts  to-day. 
Here's  a  check  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
(io  hack  to  the  farm  and  have  the  best 
time  of  your  life.  Be  sure  to  spend  all 
the  money.  I’ll  let  you  know  when  l 
want  you  to  start." 

'Joung  left  the  building,  head  high  and 
heart  singing.  The  old  dream  of  the 
Coopers'  illc  courthouse  was  blossoming 
into  reality. 

\  FORTNIGHT  later  came  a  telegram. 

1  *  Instead  of  the  summons  to  work,  how¬ 
ever,  it  contained  a  sad  message.  His  bene¬ 
factor,  the  Lawrence  attorney,  was  dead. 
His  widow  had  wired  to  ask  Young  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

Sorrowing  over  the  death  of  his  kindly 
friend  and  prospective  employer.  Young 
visited  the  dean  of  the  law  school  and 
told  him  that  lie  was  looking  for  a  job. 
"Don’t  worry!"  said  the  dean,  patting 
his  shoulder.  "Go  hack  home  and  wait 
until  tou  hear  from  me.  I  think  it  will 
he  soon." 

Within  a  week  Young  was  placed  in 
the  office  of  Charles  II.  Ty’er,  of  Boston, 
lie  made  good  from  rhe  start.  In  ten 
vears,  the  firm  had  become  Tyler  & 
V«>ung  and  had  gained  a  vastly  enhanced 
reputation  from  the  hrillianr  and  pains¬ 
taking  performances  of  the  New  York 
youth. 

During  these  years  two  young  electrical 
engineers.  Stone  and  W  ebster,  organizers 
of  one  of  r he*  best-known  firms  of  its  kind 
m  the  country  to-day,  were  branching 
out  rapidly  in  the  public  utility  field. 
Quite  early,  Mr.  Young  had  handled  a 
case  for  them.  They  gave  him  other 
commissions,  not  merely  law  suits  to 
fight  hut  disputes  to  he  settled  and  deals 
to  he  arranged  amicably.  He  steeped 
himself  in  electrical  developments.  Find¬ 
ing  this  new  held  intensely  fascinating, 
he  devoted  more  and  more  of  his  time 
to  the  affairs  of  Stone  and  Webster. 

W  bile  riding  to  his  Boston  office  in  a 
street  car  one  morning  Young  read  in  a 
newspaper  the  account  of  the  tragic  death, 
in  an  automobile  accident,  of  the  lawyer- 
in-chief  ol  the  <  icneral  Electric  Company. 

I  hmking  of  this  vast  organization,  whose 
main  works  at  Schenectady  were  less  than 
seventy  miles  from  the  farm  where  he 
w.is  bom.  Young  remarked  to  himself: 

"  I  hat’s  the  one  job  on  earth  I  would 
like!" 

Little  did  he  know  how  prophetic  was 
his  unspoken  wish. 

A  year  passed.  I  hen.  while  on  a  Busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  New  York,  Young  received  a 
telephone  message  from  Charles  A.  Coffin, 
the  General  Electric  Company’s  guiding 
genius. 

"I  would  like  to  see  you  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Coffin. 

Hanging  up  the  receiver.  Young  turned 
to  his  wife.  "Mr.  Coffin  hasn’t  liked  one 
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Made  for  You,  Sir 

Do  me  the  kindness  to  try  it 

By  V.  K.  Custody,  Chief  Chemist 

GENTLEMEN: 

We  learned  what  you  want  in  a  Shav¬ 
ing  Cream  by  consulting  i,cco  men  like 


*  • 


Abundant 

lather 


you. 

Then  we  set  out  to  meet  those  ideals 
for  you,  better  than  others  had  done. 

Now  we  ask  a  test — a  free  test — in  fair¬ 
ness  to  yourself  and  us.  # 

We  are  competent 

This  is  a  famous  soap  laboratory.  For 
60  years  it  has  studied  soap  chemistry.  The  lead¬ 
ing  toilet  soap  of  the  world — Palmolive — is  one 
of  our  creations. 

We  made  up  and  tested  130  soap  formulas  to 
attain  the  utmost  in  a  shaving  cream.  Step  by 
step  we  met  your  desires  in  ways  that  will  de¬ 
light  you. 

Now  we  offer  you  a  Shaving  Cream  that  ex¬ 
cels  in  these  five  major  ways. 


Five  new  virtues 

1 — It  multiplies  itself  in  lather  250  times, 
a — It  acts  quickly,  softening  the  beard  in  one 
minute. 

3 —  The  lather  maintains  its  creamy  fullness  for 
ten  minutes  on  the  face. 

4 —  Extra-strong  bubbles  support  the  hairs  for 
cutting, while  weak  bubbles  let  hairs  fall  down. 

5 —  The  palm  and  olive  oil  blend  makes  the 
after  effects  delightful. 

So  money  wanted 
Now  we  ask  you  to  prove  these  claims. 
Make  ten  tests  at  our  cost.  If  we  have  so 
excelled  the  others,  you  will  want  to  adopt 
our  cream.  If  wc  have  not,  you'll  know  it. 

Men  can't  be  fooled  in  this  line. 

Do  us  the  courtesy  of  a  ten-shave  test- 
Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


PALMOLIVE 

SHAVING 

CREAM 


To''shav’es'fre'e 

Simply  insert  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to 
THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-388 
Milwaukee.  U.  S.  A. 
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or  two  things  i  have  done  lately  for  Stone 
and  Webster,”  he  remarked.  “Probably 
he  wants  to  spank  me.” 

But  Mr.  Coffin  had  a  far  different  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind.  He  invited  Young  to  be¬ 
come  chief  counsel  and  vice  president  of 
the  company. 

“I  am  delighted  to  accept,”  replied 
Young  instantly. 

“But  vou  haven't  asked  anything  about 
your  salary?” 

"I  am  not  interested  in  the  amount  of 
salary  you  pay  me — except  that  I  would 
like  you  to  pay  me  less  rather  than  more 
than  others  holding  similarly  responsible 
positions.  I  would  much  rather  have  the 
organization  feel  that  I  am  underpaid 
than  overpaid.” 


OTARTING  with  the  General  Klectric 
Company  on  January  1st,  1913,  Mr. 
Young  confined  his  activities  for  two 
years  to  the  law  department  of  the  huge 
corporation.  I  here  were  franchises  to 
handle,  extensions  of  territory  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  subsidiary  companies  to  be  organ¬ 
ized.  and  a  host  of  kindred  problems  to 
be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Gradually,  however,  Young  got  the  law 
department  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  organ¬ 
ization  that  it  functioned  without  his 
daily  attention.  Before  long  he  was  paving 
direct  attention  to  legal  matters  only  when 
the  active  head  of  the  department  had 
some  particularly  tangled  knot  to  untie. 

Thus  Young  found  himself  foot-free 
to  tackle  other  executive  work.  He  be¬ 
came  particularly  interested  in  labor 
matters.  Soon  the  managers  of  the  various 
plants  discovered  that  he  was  a  never- 
failing  source  of  sound  advice  when  dis¬ 
putes  and  other  crises  threatened.  Hav¬ 
ing  worked  so  long  and  hard  with  his  own 
hands  on  a  rocky  New  York  farm.  Young 
felt  an  infinite  sympathy  for  men  who 
had  to  depend  on  their  hands  for  support. 

Meanwhile,  other  executives  developed 
the  habit  of  going  to  Young  for  advice. 
Somehow  he  contrived  to  find  time  to 
listen  to  the  troubles  of  anyone  and  every¬ 
one,  high  and  low,  and  to  give  sound 
advice.  Moreover,  he  was  always  willing 

Cerjonally  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  if 
is  advice  was  followed. 

"I  have  been  astonished.”  Mr.  Young 
told  me,  "to  find  in  business  how  many 
men  run  art  ay  from  responsibility  rather 
than  welcome  it.  Most  men  are  willing  to 
venture  opinions,  but  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  on  definite  action  they  like  some¬ 
one  else  to  take  the  final  step. 

"Now,  I  have  always  rrelcomed  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Nor  have  I  been  afraid  to 
spend  the  necessary  amount  of  study  and 
work  to  fit  me  to  discharge  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  best  of  my  capability.  Such 
increasing  responsibilities  as  have  gravi¬ 
tated  to  me  have  come  largely  because  of 
my  desire  to  make  myself  at  all  times 
more  useful  to  the  company. 

"I  figured  it  out  this  way  :The  company 
had  bought  and  paid  for  everything  I  had 
to  give.  I  his  included  my  judgment. 


good  or  bad.  I  was  prepared,  therefore, 
to  exercise  that  judgment  to  the  utmost — 
always  taking  pains  to  acquire  all  possible 
'raw  material’  out  of  which  to  form  my 
conclusion.  Then,  having  acted  with 
the  best  judgment  I  possessed,  I  never 
allowed  myself  to  become  worried  over  the 
outcome.  Of  course.  I  recognized  that  if  my 

rreentage  of  mistakes  became  too  great, 
would  have  to  get  out  or  be  put  out." 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Young,  in  the 
course  of  time,  became  the  most  sought- 
after  man  in  the  organization?  He  was 
soon  known  as  the  company’s  problem- 
solver— its  nutcracker,  so  to  speak. 
Everyone  trusted  him.  Everyone  learned 
to  respect  his  judgment.  Everyone  felt 
friendly  toward  him  and  indebted  to  him. 
Thus  it  became  taken  for  granted  that 
when  Mr.  Coffin  retired  Mr.  Young 
would  succeed  him  at  the  helm. 

The  reason  that  Mr.  Young  was  able 
to  give  advice  so  sound,  indeed  the  under¬ 
lying  secret  of  all  his  success,  is  the  one 
to  which  I  have  already  callrd  attention 
in  his  own  words — his  ability 
through  the  other  fellow's  eyes. 

"My  legal  experience  helped  r 
this,"  Young  explained.  "The  very 
essence  of  being  a  successful  lawyer  is  to 
have  the  happy  faculty  of  putting  your¬ 
self  in  your  client’s  place.  Indeed,  men¬ 
tally  you  become  your  client  for  the  time 
being. 

"Also  remember  that  a  goodly  part  of 
my  work  was  not  in  contesting  cases  in 
court  but  in  seeking  to  bring  about  agree¬ 
ments  between  companies  and  individuals 
whose  interests  either  clashed  or  threat¬ 
ened  to  clash.  To  become  a  mediator  or 
a  peacemaker  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
see  things  as  the  other  man  saw  them. 


to  see 


me  in 


"IT  IS  said  that  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  em- 
*  pire  builder  of  South  Africa,  whenever 
his  board  of  directors  was  formulating  the 
terms  of  some  important  deal,  would 
walk  up  and  down  tne  room,  impersonat¬ 
ing  the  other  side  and  firing  all  possible 
objections  to  the  terms  proposed.  It  was 
up  to  the  directors  to  satisfy  him  that  hr, 
as  champion  of  the  other  side,  was  re¬ 
ceiving  a  square  deal.  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  succeed  in  compromising 
disputes,  to  take  a  somewhat  simjjar 
mental  attitude.  As  a  result.  I  would  not 
propose  anything  that  I  didn't  feel  was 
absolutely  iust  to  all  parties. 

"Mv  inclinations  along  this  line  were 
very  helpful  when  the  individual  plant 
managers  consulted  me  about  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  I  think  they  felt  that  I  had  my 
fingers  rather  closely  on  the  pulse  of  the 
workers.  Perhaps  t  did,  for  I  had  heard 
much  about  their  hopes  and  troubles  in 
my  youth.  Since  Schenectady  was  so 
comparatively  near  to  my  birthplace 
many  of  the  men  in  our  main  works  were 
drawn  from  my  home  territory.  During 
their  vacations  they  used  to  come  back 
home  and  talk  about  everything  at  the 
plant — and  I  used  to  absorb  what  they 
had  to  say. 


“I  still  absorb  it — for  I  am  still  one  of 
that  community.  I  own  and  operate  the 
family  farm,  and  when  I  turn  farmer  I 
don’t  do  it  by  halves.  Nor  is  my  home 
there  different  from  any  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  homes.  To  do  things  on  a  different 
scale  would  spoil  the  whole  charm  of  this 
side  of  my  life.  , 

“So  it  seems  natural  enough  that  I 
should  understand  the  mental  operations 
of  the  workingman.  Indeed,  the  first 
thing  I  did  on  being  elected  chairman  of 
the  company  was  to  call  together  forty 
of  our  leading  men  at  the  Schenectady 
works. 


“ '\X7E  SPEND  an  enormous  amount  of 
’  *  time  and  money,’  I  said  to  them, ‘in 
trying  to  manufacture  our  materials  more 
economically  and  to  make  our  products 
more  valuable.  The  man  who  devises  a 
method  of  saving  a  pound  of  copper  in  a 
machine,  or  who  finds  we  can  substitute 
iron  for  copper,  or  reduce  the  weight  and 
still  retain  the  full  strength  and  efficiency 
of  the  machine,  is  looked  on  as  having 
accomplished  a  great  achievement. 

"‘Now,  our  basic  trouble  is  that  we 
really  have  not  learned  how  to  make  the 
most  economical,  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  most  valuable  material  wc  have. 
I  hat  material  is  not  copper  or  iron  or 
steel  or  tungsten.  You  could  strip  the 
plant  of  those  materials  and  within  a 
week  you  could  resume  operations.  The 
thing  I  am  referring  to  is  the  human 
material.  Strip  the  plant  of  this  and  you 
couldn't  restore  it  for  years— probably 
not  for  a  generation. 

"‘Let  us  all  give  more  thought  to  the 

C roper  handling  of  this  human  material, 
f  we  can  bring  about  in  it  even  a  five 
per  cent  improvement  it  will  mean  more 
to  the  real  welfare  of  the  company  than 
all  the  copper  and  iron  and  brass  and 
tungsten  you  could  possibly  save.  This 
is  our  main  problem. 

“'We  have  four  thousand  engineers 
dealing  with  materials.  I'll  try  to  deal 
with  the  men ! 


••  «  . 


‘All  we  have  here  is  an  organization 
of  individuals  trying  to  work  together 
cooperatively  -each  rendering  a  certain 
service.  In  order  to  perform  our  big 
job  wc  must  be  supplied  with  capital.  To 
get  capital  we  must  establish  such  credit, 
such  a  reputation,  that  whenever  wc 
announce  that  we  need  more  money  there 
w  ill  be  thousands  of  people  ready  to  hand 
over  their  savings  to  us.  They  won’t 
do  this  unless  they  have  confidence  that 
we  will  handle  both  capital  and  men  in 
such  a  way  that  a  reasonable  return  will 
be  earned  and  paid  regularly. 

'“Any  man,  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board  to  the  lowest  laborer,  who  injures 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  that  credit  and 
reputation  impairs  the  opportunity  for 
providing  work  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  this  great  aggregation  of  bread-winners 
who  arc  striving  together  for  a  common 
purpose.’  ” 


‘‘THE  Secret  of  Sound  Sleep’’  is  revealed  next  month  by  Boris  Sidis,  the  famous  psychopathologist,  who 
will  explain  what  he  declares  to  be  the  only  way  to  cure  yourself  of  sleeplessness.  If  you  are  a  victim  of  in¬ 
somnia  you  will  find  in  this  practical  discussion  by  Doctor  Sidis  all  the  help  that  modern  science  can  give  you. 

Bruce  BARTON  has  written  for  next  month  the  fascinating  personal  story  and  business  philosophy  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  biggest  bank  in  America.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  simplicity  of  the  methods  by  which  a  ten-dollar- 
a- week  clerk  worked  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  financial  ladder.  It  is  the  story  of  common  sense  and  straight  thinking. 
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More  Strength — Less  Strain 


Sedan  *1465—’ Touring  *995  K2?25? 


When  you  have  checked  up  the 
interior  of  the  Jewett  Sedan,  feature 
for  feature,  you  will  find  that  it  offers 
every  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  truly  fine  enclosed  car. 

Then,  remember,  that  there  is  an 
additional  satisfaction  enjoyed  by 
every  Jewett  owner.  It  is  absolute 
confidence  in  a  mechanical  foun¬ 
dation  that,  not  only  assures  bril¬ 
liant  road  performance,  but  long 
life  and  minimum  repair  bills. 

The  Jewett  is  not  a  "light”  car — 
the  touring  model  has  2800  pounds 
of  finely  tested  metal  and  excess 
strength.  Every  single  part  has 


been  designed  to  stand  up  under 
brutal  punishment  and  laugh  at  it. 

Because  the  six-cylinder  motor  de¬ 
livers  its  power  in  six  overlapping 
power  impulses  instead  of  four  dis¬ 
tinct,  separate  jerks,  far  less  strain 
is  put  upon  the  extra  strong  axle 
and  chassis  mechanism.  There  is  no 
vibration  and  no  undue  stress  or 
strainupon  any  of  the  working  parts. 

That  is  why  there  can  be  no  me¬ 
chanical  trouble  with  the  Jewett — 
no  universal  joint  or  axle  troubles 
— no  "constitutional  weaknesses." 
The  Jewett  is  not  only  powerful, 
but  strong. 


The  complete  Paige- Jewett  line  of  six-cylinder  passenger  cars 
offers  a  selection  of  thirteen  models  priced  from  S995  to  SJJ50. 
The  complete  line  of  Paige  trucks  meets  every  haulage  need. 
They  are  sold  and  serviced  by  Paige  dealers  everywhere. 


c/l^Thrifty  Six'Built  byTaigt 
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My  Adventures  in  Learning  Self-Reliance 

(Continued  from  pair  20 ) 


could  not  afford  to  lose  a  single  day  at 
school. 

I  worked  my  way  through  the  driving, 
drifting  snow  until  I  reached  my  lodging 
at  the  academy.  It  took  me  fifteen  hours 
to  make  seven  miles — more  than  two 
hours  to  each  mile.  When  I  reached  my 
journey's  end  I  was  so  exhausted  I  could 
hardly  stand — but  I  had  arrived  with  my 
precious  burden  of  bonks  and  my  week’s 
supply  of  food. 

Poverty  is  admittedly  a  great  stimulus. 
Nevertheless,  if  I  had  had  less  poverty  I 
should  have  had  more  opportunity  when 
I  was  a  young  man.  and  I  would  have  im¬ 
proved  the  opportunity.  I  he  privations 
and  hardships  of  my  early  life  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  tremendous  waste  of  time 
and  energy.  I  was  twenty-five  years  old 
when  I  left  the  academy  at  Kent’s  Hill. 
Given  the  opportunities  of  the  usual 
schoolboy,  I  could  have  made  the  same 
amount  of  nrogress  man>  years  sooner. 
When  I  left  school,  I  had  only  fairly 
started  toward  getting  an  education.  I 
have  been  a  close  student  ever  since. 

My  earliest  impression  of  the  value  of 
money  came  w  hen  I  was  about  six  years  old. 
A  neighbor  of  ours — a  blacksmith  named 
Mali  was  an  ardent  believer  in  spiritual¬ 
ism.  Me  told  my  father  about  a  certain 
medium.  Miss  Cunningham,  up  at  Dover 
Village,  who  could  talk  with  spirits,  tell 
fortunes,  and  locate  lost  property. 

The  result  was  that  Mr.  Mali  and  mv 
father  and  mother  enlisted  the  medium  s 
services  to  find  the  treasure  of  Captain 
Kidd,  which  was  reported  to  be  buried 
somewhere  on  the  Maine  coast.  The 
medium  declared  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  locate  the  treasure;  so  all  four  of  them 
set  off  one  day  in  Mr.  Mall’s  wagon,  with 
picks  and  spades,  follow  ing  spirit  guidance 
to  a  certain  place  on  the  shore.  It  was  a 
day’s  journey  down,  and  a  day's  journey 
back.  Hut  what  was  a  two-days’  journey, 
with  untold  wealth  as  the  prize? 


WE  CHILDREN  were  a  glad  lot  dur¬ 
ing  our  two  days’  wait  at  home.  Not 
a  particle  of  doubt  entered  our  minds  as  to 
rhcoutcomeof  theexpedition.  K  me  clothes! 
Did  we  see  them  in  our  imagination  as  we 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  fortune?  Yes; 
we  saw  them,  bur  they  did  not  excite  us. 
It  was  of  fine  food,  and  lots  of  it.  that  we 
dreamed!  We  saw  light,  hot.  flour  bis¬ 
cuits.  with  butter;  New  Orleans  molasses; 
fried  codfish,  stewed  shank-bone,  stewed 
chicken!  We  did  not  dream  about  roast 
beef,  for  that  was  a  luxury  that  had  never 
come  our  way. 

Chiefly  we  thought  about  molasses. 
Mother  wouldn't  allowance  us  any  more 
with  the  molasses!  I  hink  of  it!  We 
could  have  all  wc  wanted.  We  could  even 
make  molasses  candy!  No  wonder  the 
moments  seemed  hours  while  we  awaited 
the  return  of  the  gold-seekers. 

Along  in  the  dusk  of  the  second  eve¬ 
ning,  a  tired  old  horse  drew  up  in  front  of 
our  house,  with  a  bedraggled,  dejected 
human  cargo  in  the  wagon. 

Wc  raced  out,  dancing  with  joy  and 
shouting.  ‘‘Where’s  the  gold?  Where’s 
the  gold?” 


It  was  a  long  time  before  the  truth 
reached  our  inner  consciousness  that  they 
didn’t  kace  the  gold.  Then  it  was  some¬ 
thing  awful.  We  had  not  been  prepared 
for  disappointment.  Wc  plied  them  with 
questions.  W  hen  were  they  going  back 
for  it?  Were  they  sure  they  had  looked 
carefully?  Were  they  sure  they  didn't 
make  a  mistake  in  the  place? 

Then  and  there  I  began  to  be  skeptical 
of  the  power  and  reliability  of  the  spirits. 

It  was  not  alone  the  hardships  that  1 
endured  and  the  hard  work  that  I  per¬ 
formed  that  made  me  exceptionally 
strong  physically,  for  I  inherited  great 
physical  strength  fmm  both  my  father 
and  mother. 


/~\NE  important  success  in  my  early  ca- 
'—'reer  depended  entirely  upon  my  phys¬ 
ical  strength.  It  was  when  I  was  about 
twenty  and  still  attending  the  academy 
at  Kent’s  Mill.  One  day,  when  I  was  ab¬ 
sent.  at  the  round-un  of  students  for 

if  business,  a  school 


prayer  and  the  general  business,  a  sci 
agent  from  East  Livermore  was  present  to 

?et  a  teacher  for  the  school  in  his  district, 
t  had  been  two  years  since  they  had  had  a 
term  of  school,  because  the  boys  were  so 
bad  that  no  teacher  would  stay.  I  he  last 
one  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  window, 
taking  the  sash  with  hint. 

As  Mark  Twain  said:  “He  didn't  need 
the  sash,  but  it  was  handier  to  take  it 
than  to  leave  it.” 

This  man  from  East  Livermore  laid  the 
case  before  our  president.  IXn-tor  lorsey; 
and  the  doctor  brought  him  to  "prayers" 
and  explained  his  mission  to  the  students. 
The  man.  however,  said  he  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  himself.  And  this  is 
about  what  he  said: 

"I  don't  want  anybody,  unless  I  can  get 
a  teacher  that  can  lick  John  Tolman.  I 
know  what  I'm  talking  about!  I  don’t 
care  so  much  about  vnur  learning  as  your 
ability  to  lick  John  Yolinan.  Hut  he’s  as 
hard  as  nails.  You  can  kick  him  all  day 
with  a  copper-toed  boot  without  hurting 
him.  So  you  can  see  w  hat  kind  of  a  job  it 
is.  Hut  as  sure  as  you're  bom,  you’ve  got 
to  have  it  out  with  him!  Now.  if  there's 
any  young  man  here  that  thinks  he  can 
lick  John  I'olman.  I  want  to  see  him." 
Nobody  answered. 

Einally,  my  friend,  A.  NV.  Knowles, 
said.  "Doctor,  I  know  somebody  that  can 
lick  John  I'olman.  and  somebody  that 
will  take  that  school,  and  teach  them  a 
good  school  too.  It’s  Maxim.” 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  " Maxim  is  your 
man." 

The  school  agent  had  to  go  home  that 
day.  Hut  as  soon  as  I  heard  about  the 
affair  I  went  to  see  him  and  his  school 
committee.  When  they  asked  me — as 
they  did  the  very  first  thing — if  I  thought 
I  could  lick  John  Tolman.  I  r.»ld  them  to 
feel  of  my  arms  and  legs.  They  were  as 
hard  as  stone;  and  I  may  add  that  they 
are  as  hard  as  stone  to-day — and  I  will  be 
seventy  years  old  this  coming  hcbniary. 

Well.  I  got  the  school.  Not  a  question 
was  asked  about  any  other  qualification 
than  my  ability  to  lick  John  I'olman. 
When  I  called  tile  school  to  order  the  first 


day  of  the  term,  1  told  the  pupils  the 
whole  story  of  w  hat  had  occurred.  T  hey 
laughed,  and  looked  toward  a  solid,  good- 
natured  and  very  handsome  fellow,  w  ho  I 
knew  must  be  the  famous  John. 

I  told  them  I  was  there  to  teach  them 
and  to  serve  them.  I  explained  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education;  told  them  it  w  as  a 
tool  with  which  one  must  carve  his  way  to 
success;  that  it  was  their  school,  not  mine; 
that  I  must  have  their  cooperation  in 
order  to  serve  them  in  the  best  way. 

Hut  1  said  that,  although  I  wanted  to 
teach  them  book-learning,  I  liked  physical 
exercise;  and  that  if  it  were  necessary  to 
lick  John  I'olman,  nothing  would  please 
me  better;  that  I  intended  to  teach  the 
school  if  1  had  to  knock  down  and  drag 
out  every  one  of  them.  Then  I  proceeded 
to  rush  the  business  of  the  school,  and  got 
through  the  first  day  as  if  it  had  been  run¬ 
ning  a  month. 

When  recess  time  came,  I  told  them 
that  I  liked  a  general  recess- - bovs  and 
girls  together.  Hut  if  even  one  girl  voted 
against  it,  that  would  settle  it.  1  he  vote 
was  unanimous,  some  of  the  boys  even 
putting  up  both  hands.  When  they  went 
out  for  recess,  I  went  too. 

"Ring  wrestling”  was  popular  then. 
The  participants  formed  a  ring,  taking 
hold  of  one  another,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
each  trying  to  throw  his  neighbor,  until 
only  two  were  left.  Then  these  jwo  would 
wrestle  it  out — collar-and-elbow. 

No  sooner  had  wc  got  outdoors  than 
John  Tolman  and  some  of  the  larger  boys 
formed  one  of  these  rings.  I  asked  if  thei 
would  let  me  in.  They  were  glad  to  do  it 
-but  they  all  stepped  out  of  the  ring  ex¬ 
cept  John  I'olman,  leaving  us  to  wrestle 
together.  I  threw  him  before  he  could 
wink  twice.  W  hen  he  got  up,  he  said: 

"Well,  Teacher,  1  acknowledge  you’re 
my  master.  Hy  thunder!  I  wish  you’d 
teach  me  to  wrestle  like  that!" 

After  that,  he  and  1  used  to  wrestle  al¬ 
most  every  day  at  recess.  I  got  a  set  of 
boxing  gloves  and  wc  did  a  lot  of  buffeting 
with  them.  Me  never  got  so  he  could 
thn>w  me,  but  he  was  a  strong  fellow,  nev¬ 
ertheless.  Me  was  the  soul  of  good  na¬ 
ture,  one  of  the  best  fellow  s  1  ever  had  in  a 
school. 


^OME  years  before  this,  when  I  was  sev- 
entcen.  I  worked  several  months  for  my 
brother  Hiram,  who  was  then  making  gas 
machines  in  New  York.  One  day,  two 
workmen  were  trying  to  get  the  bed  of  a 
lathe  up  through  a  trap  door  with  n  rope. 
They  sneeringly  called  to  Hiram  to  Have 
his  "lazy  brother”  help  them.  That 
made  me  angry.  So  I  went  down,  untied 
the  rope,  took  the  lathe-bed  in  mv  arms, 
and  carried  it  up  the  stairs.  Not  long 
after  this,  Hiram  challenged  me  to  a  trial 
of  strength  with  a  lifting  machine.  He 
lifted  over  eight  hundred  pounds,  anti  1 
lifted  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds,  nearly  half  a  ton.  Of  course  this 
was  done  in  a  harness  with  straps  over 
our  shoulders. 

\\  hen  1  finally  left  the  academy,  I  went 
into  partnership  with  a  classmate.  \\c 
started  in  a  small  wav  at  Pittsfield,  Ma.ssa- 
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•liimi*  \\  liitrixub  Riley,  of  court 
So  oilier  American  |»oet  ever  touched  wnv- 
I »le  human  experience  with  the  name  won¬ 
derful  sympathy  and  charm.  He  wrote  a 
VO  mo  fur  every  mood;  lie  stir*  every  kindly 
emolion  with  hi*  deeply  Hineoro  humor  and 
imthoM. 

The  dearly  lx- loved  of  nil  America'*  chil¬ 
dren  and  all  Amerira'a  grown  folks  luia 
passed  on.  But  with  even  more  cagernei* 
Americans  turn  to  the  stories  and  poem-  In- 
left  behind. 

More  eagerly  than  over  does  the  small 
boy  rend  "'I’he  Old  Swimmin'  Hole,"  and 
the  uirl.  "little  Orphan!  Annie."  More 
gladly  do  the  mother  and  father  rend  "An 
Old  •Sweetheart  of  Mine."  These*  famous 
I  mm*  ms,  which  have  become  household 
elassira*,  and  a  thousand  more  like  them,  art- 
now  available  to  lovers  of  Riley  everywhere 
by  the  publication  of  the  l>euiitiful 

Memorial  Edition  of 

JAMES  WHITCOMB 

RILEY 

More  than  1,000  Masterpieces 
at  a  few  cents  each 

For  years  there  lias  been  an  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  all  of  Riley  in  one  fine  popular 

E'riccd  set.  That  demand  can  now  Ik-  satin¬ 
ed.  All  his  |NM-ms.  all  lus  short  storiew — 
the  masterpieces  that  have  caused  the  j 
schools  of  his  native  state  to  have  a  Riley 
Day  once  a  year  an*  in  these  ten  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  and  illustrated  volumes.  Every 
cultured  home  should  at  least  know  notne- 
thing  alsuit  Rilcv  and  his  work. 

A  IsMiklct  containing  further  information 
nlsmt  them  Ixsiks  will  Ik*  sent  you  on  re¬ 
quest..  The  booklet  is  free.  Send  for  it 
to-day. 

USE  THE  COUPON 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON  COMPANY 
416  WmI  13th  StrMt.  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Ilensr  me  the  free  hook  tot  about  Riley  together 

with  full  |K«rticulnr»  a*  to  how  I  may  procure 
plrlr  «ct  of  hia  »orka  by  rmall  monthly  payment*. 


chusctts.  where  we  built  up  a  good  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  business.  We  got  out 
a  new  system  of  teaching  penmanship 
and  pen  drawing,  of  which  we  sold  nearly 
half  a  million  copies.  But  hard  times 
came  and  our  business  failed. 

Later,  after  the  invention  of  the  Maxim 
.gun  by  my  brother  Hiram,  I  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  I  studied  the  gun  and  wrote 
rhe  service  manual  of  the  weapon  which 
has  since  been  in  general  use  all  over  the 
world.  I  returned  to  America  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Maxim-Nordenfelt  (Juns 
and  A mmunit  ion  Company .  Thus  1  became 
interested  in  explosives  and  ordnance,  the 
field  in  which  1  have  worked  ever  since. 

THE  man  who  conducts  original  re¬ 
search  with  high  explosives  must  he 
mentally  and  physically  ht  for  the  work.  In 
experimenting  with  high  explosives  and  in 
their  manufacture,  a  little  absent-minded¬ 
ness,  a  very  slight  lack  of  exact  caution,  a 
seemingly  insignificant  inadvertence  for  a 
moment,  may  cost  a  limb,  or  even  life. 
I'lic  incident  that  deprived  me  of  my  left 
hand  is  a  case  in  point. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  accident,  1 
had  had  a  gold  cap  put  on  a  tooth.  In 
consequence,  the  tooth  ached  and  kept 
me  awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
Next  morning  1  rose  early  and  went  down 
to  my  factory  at  Maxim.  New  Jersey.  In 
order  to  test  the  dryness  of  some  fulminate 
compound.  I  took  a  little  piece  of  it,  about 
the  si/e  of  an  English  penny,  broke  oft'  a 
small  particle,  placed  it  on  a  stand  outside 
rhe  laboratory  and,  lighting  a  match, 
touched  it  oft". 

Owing  to  my  loss  of  sleep  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  mv  mind  was  not  so  alert  as  usual 
and  1  forgot  to  lay  aside  the  remaining 
piece  of  fulminate  compound;  instead,  1 
still  held  it  in  my  left  hand.  A  spark  from 
the  ignited  piece  entered  my  left  hand  be¬ 
tween  my  fingers,  igniting  the  piece  there, 
with  the  result  that  my  hand  was  blown 
off  to  the  wrist,  and  the  next  thing  I  saw 
ssas  the  hare  end  of  the  wrist  hone. 

A  tourniquet  was  immediately  tight¬ 
ened  around  mv  wrist  to  prevent  the  flow 
of  blood,  and  I  and  two  of  mv  assistants 
walked  half  a  mile  down  to  the  railroad, 
where  we  tried  to  stop  an  up-going  train 
with  a  red  Hag.  But  it  ran  the  flag  down 
and  went  on.  the  engineer  thinking,  per¬ 
haps,  from  our  wild  gesticulations,  that 
we  were  highwaymen. 

We  then  walked  another  half-mile  to  a 
farmhouse,  where  a  horse  and  wagon  were 
procured.  Thence  1  was  driven  to  Karm- 
ingdale,  four  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
where  I  had  to  wait  two  hours  for  the  next 
train  to  New  York. 

The  only  physician  in  the  town  was  an 
invalid,  ill  with  tuberculosis.  I  called  on 
him  while  waiting,  and  condoled  with 
him,  as  he  was  much  worse  off  than  I  was. 

On  arrival  in  New  York,  I  w-as  taken  in 
a  carriage  to  the  elevated  station  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  After  we  reached  my 
station  at  Eighty-fourth  Street,  1  walked 
four  blocks  and  then  up  four  flights  of 
stairs  to  my  apartments,  where  the  sur¬ 
geon  was  awaiting  me.  It  was  now  eve¬ 


ning.  and  the  accident  had  occurred  at 
half-past  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  That 
was  a  pretty  hard  day! 

As  I  had  no  electric  lights  in  the  apart¬ 
ment,  only  gas,  the  surgeon  declared  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  administer  ether, 
and  that  he  must,  therefore,  chloroform 
me.  He  added  that  there  was  no  danger 
in  using  chloroform,  if  the  patient  had  a 
strong  heart.  Thereupon  I  asked  him  to 
examine  my  heart,  since,  if  there  should 
be  the  least  danger  of  my  dying  under  the 
anesthetic.  I  wanted  to  make  my  will. 

"Heart!”  exclaimed  the  surgeon.  "A 
man  who  has  gone  through  what  you  have 
gone  through  to-day  hain't  any  heart!” 

The  next  day  I  dictated  letters  to  an¬ 
swer  my  correspondence  as  usual. 

On  the  third  day  I  was  genuinely  ill  and 
had  no  wish  to  do  business.  Within  ten 
days,  however,  1  was  out  again,  attending 
to  my  affairs. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  ordi¬ 
nary  person  exercise  sufficient  care  in  the 
handling  of  high  explosives.  Often  the 
life  of  the  careful  person  is  endangered  or 
sacrificed  by  an  act  of  a  careless  person. 

I  went  into  the  boiler  house  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  one  day,  where  a  quantity  of  nitro¬ 
glycerin  had  been  placed  to  keep  it  from 
freezing.  I  found  one  nun  stirring  the 
fire,  while  another  was  standing  with  his 
coat  tails  outstretched  in  either  hand, 
forming  a  shield  to  keep  the  sparks  from 
flying  into  the  nitroglycerin! 

One  of  the  closest  calls  I  ever  had  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  early  nineties.  Two  of  my 
assistants  and  myself  were  weighing  out 
small  hatches  of  fulminate  of  mercury 
from  a  ten-pound  jar.  There  were  on  the 
bench  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  small 
squares  of  glass,  each  w  ith  its  little  pile  of 
fulminate  upon  it.  I  here  was  also  a  five- 
pound  bottle  of  nitroglycerin  standing  on 
the  bench.  A  little  way  removed,  and 
under  the  bench,  was  a  fifty-pound  case  of 
gelatin  dynamite. 

YV  E  W  E  R  K  proceeding  very  cautiously, 
’  ’  when  all  at  once  the  scoop  toppled,  and 
an  iton  weight  fell,  striking  within  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  glass  on 
w  hich  was  fulminate  of  mercury.  After  a 
second  of  suspense,  we  stared  at  one  ali¬ 
en  her  in  amazement,  wondering  whether  or 
not  we  were  still  in  the  land  of  the  liv  ing. 

An  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the 
accident  revealed  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
voung  men  employed  in  the  laboratory  had 
broken  off  an  arm  of  the  scales  one  of 
the  supports  of  the  scoop  the  day  before 
and.  with  criminal  reticence,  had  made  ab¬ 
solutely  no  mention  of  the  fact  to  anyone. 
Had  that  weight  fallen  upon  the  fulminate 
it  must  have  dealt  death  to  all  of  us. 

I  have  told  here  some  incidents  from 
my  carlv  life  because  they  show  how  I  ac¬ 
quired  how  I  was  forced  to  acouirc—  the 
habit  of  self-reliance.  That  bahit  has 
helped  me,  and  it  will  help  anyone,  more 
than  any  other  thing  1  know  of. 

Every  man  must  live  with  the  man  he 
makes  of  himself;  and  the  better  job  he 
does  at  that,  the  better  company  he  will 
be  able  to  keep  himself. 


Name... 

Addro.!.. 


(Plomo  write  plainly) 


ram* 


Occupation .  . 

The  publuhm  urxkrtlJte  tv  trad  Mi*  buft 

frrr  /■<  tAiUrt* 


"I  KNOW  8.750  People— How  Many  Do  You  Know?"  is  the  title  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary’  article  next  month  by  Hugh  S.  Fullerton,  the  famous  sporting 
wri  ter.  whose  travels  up  and  down  and  across  the  coun  try  for  years  have  trough  t 
him  in  contact  with  a  small  army  of  human  beings.  If  you  have  trouble  in 
remembering  names  and  faces  you  will  find  this  article  of  great  practical  value. 
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^he  Good 


MAXWELL 


Rapidly  attaining  its 
manifest  destiny — the 
complete  conquest  of  its 
market  by  higher  quality 
easily  recognized.  Outsell¬ 
ing  on  the  closest  possible 
comparison  of  the  four 
great  evidences  of  value — 
manufacturing  superior¬ 


ity,  better  performance, 
greater  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility.  Fulfilling  and  sur¬ 
passing  the  promise  of  two 
years  ago  that  the  good 
Maxwell  would  be  made 
so  good  that  leadership 
would  come  to  it  by  spon¬ 
taneous  public  recognition. 


Note  in  particular  the  singular  beauty  cl  the  Club  Coupe;  the  unusual  quarter  side  window*.  which  can  be 
lowered  and  raised;  the  larger  window  at  the  tear,  with  cun  am .  the  advanced  t>pe  of  windshield;  the  visor, 
windshield  wiper  and  rear  vision  mirror;  the  exceptional  hardware:  the  leather  upholstery,  the  device*  lor  raising 
and  lowering  all  windows  the  comfort  cl  the  driving  portion ;  the  ample  leg  room  and  voominc**  cl  the  seating 
arrangement;  the  convenient  package  compartment  back  d  the  teat,  and  the  unusually  large  rear-deck  compartment. 

Heater,  disc  steel  wheels  and  cord  tires  are  standard  equipment.  In  view  ol  tht^c  superiorities,  mar k  the  price. 

To  Fully  Appreciate  the  Club  Coupe,  See  it  at  the  Maxwell  Dealer's 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORP.,  DETROIT.  MICH.  •  •  •  MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD..  WINDSOR.  ONT. 
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married  several  years.  She  already  had  two  Ed  Munn  had  taken  her  to  several  grand 
boys,  fine,  sturdy  specimens,  but  soldier  parties!  Funny,  though,  she  was  almost 
material,  American  business-man  stuff,  as  glad  to  get  away  from  Ed  as  from  the 
When  a  little  girl  was  placed  in  the  curve  cheap  boarding-house.  What  was  the 
of  Helen  Morrison's  arm,  it  seemed  as  if  a  matter  with  her?  Ed  had  been  ever  so 
bit  of  heaven  itself  had  slipped  through  generous.  Every  single  Saturday,  since 
the  clouds.  She  spent  two  radiantly  happy  l.aurel  had  bet  n  away,  and  one  Sunday,  he 
years  with  her  daughter  (Carol,  she  named  had  planned  some  diverting  form  of  entcr- 
hcr.  It  became  the  sweetest  name  in  the  tainmcnt.  It  must  have  cost  him  a  pretty 
English  language  to  her),  and  then  sud-  penny!  Stella  was  filled  with  remorse  that 
denly,  with  the  arrow-like  directness  of  a  she  couldn't  work  up  any  real  excitement 
bolt  of  lightning  from  the  skies,  disease  over  Ed.  How  amazing  to  be  so  crazy 
struck  straight  down  into  the  holy  of  holies  about  one's  own  child  that  being  crazy 
of  her  heart  and  killed  her  darling.  By  a  about  a  man  loses  all  interest  and  excite- 
mere  accident,  the  realization  of  her  life-  ment  in  comparison, 
long  hope  was  broken  into  fragments,  dis¬ 
integrated  into  a  thousand  poignant  little  /~\N"E  day  last  week  when  Stella’s  eyes 
memories.  Her  little  girl  became  a  dream  had  become  suddenly  soft  with  the 

again,  an  ideal,  a  picture  on  ivory.  thought  of  Laurel,  Ed  Munn  had  mis- 

After  Carol  died,  Helen  Morrison  taken  the  cause  of  her  emotion,  and 
offered  her  services  to  a  charitable  in-  grasped  hold  of  her  hand,  and  that  sort 
stitution  for  working-girls  in  New  York  of  mouth-watery  look  which  always 
City,  but  she  never  came  in  contact  with  turned  Stella’s  pleasure  in  a  man’s  atten- 
the  girls  individually.  It  wasn’t  until  tions  to  disgust  had  come  into  his  face. 
Laurel  came  to  spend  a  week  with  Helen  Ed  got  terribly  insistent  that  day.  Stella 
Morrison  that  she  felt  the  same  heart-  simply  had  to  come  out  with  the  truth. 

"I’m  sorry,  Ed,”  she  had  sighed,  as  she 
drew  away  her  hand  with  a  little  jerk. 

At  that  he  had  simply  imprisoned  one 
of  her  feet  under  the  table,  between  two  of 
his,  and  leaned  toward  her,  his  eyes  still 
gobbling  her  up. 

She  had  drawn  away  her  foot,  too,  and 
perched  it  safely  on  the  rung  of  her  chair, 
if  those  parts  of  Laurel  had  disappeared  "  Nothing  doing,  Ed,"  she  shrugged, 
o  a  picture  also,  when  she,  too,  was  He  frowned,  flushed  a  little, 
it  learning  to  walk  alone.  "I  don't  wonder  you’re  mad,  Ed.  I’in 

After  Helen  Morrison  said  good-by  to  disgusted  myself  with  the  wav  I  act,  with 
urel  at  the  end  of  her  first  visit,  and  the  way  1  feel,  or  the  way  1  don’t  feel, 
ighingly,  playfully  kissed  her  good-by,  But  don’t,  please,  think  it’s  anything  per- 
:  hurried  away  quickly  to  her  own  sonal.  It  isn't  your  fault.  It’s  Loilic’s. 
»m  and  closed  the  door.  Taking  the  It’s  that  darned  little  Lollie’s  fault!"  she 
mature  dose  to  the  light,  she  gazed  at  broke  out  fiercely.  "I’m  so  crazy  about 
till  the  slow  tears  ran  down  her  checks.  I.ollic  that  she  uses  up  all  the  emotion  I've 

got,  so  I'm  just  sort  of  dead  ashes  with 
,T  THE  same  moment  that  Laurel,  everybody  else  in  the  world.”  A  tear 


Whl j  SUNDSTRAND 
does  your JiQire  work, 
faster  and  easier 


string  which  Carol  had  nulled  so  hard 
once  long  ago,  gently  touched  again. 

There  was  something  of  the  same  pris¬ 
tine  beauty  about  Laurel  at  thirteen  as 
about  her  own  child's  crystallized  inno¬ 
cence.  There  were  areas  in  Laurel’s  soul 
big  white  expanses,  untouched  by  ex¬ 
perience,  unsullied  by  life.  It  was  almost 


IT  is  easy  to  explain  why  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company.  Sears,  Roebuck 
8s  Company,  International  Harvest¬ 
er  Company  and  many  other  lenders 
use  15  to  100  Sundstrnnds  each. 

Sundstrand  is  the  simple  way  — 
the  modern  way — in  figure  work.  Its 
10-kcy  operation,  combined  with  a 
natural,  logical  keyboard,  does  the 
work  in  less  time  and  with  less  effort. 
Gives  "expert's’'  speed  to  the  "one- 
fingered"  beginner.  Fast  touch 
method  is  at  Inst  made  practical. 

Other  new  day  features  are  con¬ 
venient  size  ond  light  weight.  You 
comfortably  carry  the  Sundstrand 
to  uny  desk  or  job.  A  third  ad¬ 
vanced  feature  is  complete  one- 
hand  control.  Your  left  hand  is  free 
to  follow  figures  or  turn  checks. 

Modem  ideas  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  are— automatic  column  selec¬ 
tion —  more  convenient  correction 
methods— a  simple  method  of  rapid 
multiplication  visible  writing  and 
valuublc  protection  features. 

Et«hl  years  «*o  many  of  these  ideas  were 
entirely  new.  Today  their  complete  success 
■a  everywhere  conceded.  "The  re  orders 
tell  the  stoey." 

Let  us  show  you.  Write  for  free  cats  lot 
and  leaflet  -  Testimony." 
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of  New  Yotk,  was  packing  her  trunk  on  Ed  Munn  had  leaned  over  and  patted 
the  last  day  of  her  never-to-be-forgotten  her  on  tlu*  arm.  big-brother  fashion, 
visit  to  her  father  (never  to  be  forgotten  "  I  hat's  all  tight.  I'm  not  asking  you 
because  of  Mrs.  Morrison',  Stella,  many  to  get  excited  over  me.  I  like  a  woman  all 
miles  away,  was  also  packing  a  trunk.  the  better  for  being  fond  of  her  own  kid.” 

There  was  no  sound  of  traffic  outside  "Oh,  Ed,  you  arc  nice!”  She  warmed 
Stella's  window,  only  the  distant  sound  toward  him. 

of  the  surf  and  a  distant  glimpse  of  a  de-  "In  fact.”  he  went  on  (he  knew  twu> 
serted  board  walk.  By  the  end  of  Sep-  what  tack  to  pursue),  "the  few  times  I’ve 
tember  there  were  only  three  or  four  pco-  seen  the  offspring  I've  thought  to  myself 
pie  left  at  the  boarding-house  at  Beaver's  what  a  peach  of  a  kid  she  was.” 

Beach.  "Oh,  she’s  wonderful,  Ed!  I'd  die  with- 

Stclla  had  remained  until  the  literal  eve  out  her!"  And  again  the  tears  welled  up 
of  Laurel’s  return,  because  she  had  been  in  her  eyes. 

very  lucky  this  year  and  had  found  a  ten-  "Well,  I've  no  intention  of  kidnapping 
ant  for  her  rooms  at  the  King  Arthur  for  her." 

the  month  of  September.  Laurel  could  "  You  see."  as  Stella  told  Eflic  McDav- 
Itave  her  coon-coat  and  wrist  watch,  too,  itt  afterward,  she  and  Ed  had  a  perfect  un- 
now!  dert  landing. 

My  though,  hut  Stella  was  glad  her  job  W  hen  Stella  paid  lu-r  hill  of  indebted- 
was  over!  I  hank  heaven,  the  four  weeks  ness  to  the  proprietor  of  the  boarding- 
were  at  an  end.  To-night  she’d  be  sleep-  house  at  Beaver  s  Beach  for  allowing  her 
ing  at  the  King  Arthur!  lo- morrow  night  to  economize  for  a  month  on  his  property, 
Lollie  would  be  sleeping  with  her  at  the  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  triumph  and  with 
King  Arthur!  She  hummed  deep  in  her  the  comforting  sense  of  a  disagreeable  job 
throat  as  she  packed.  well  done.  As  the  train  sped  along  toward 

Beaver’s  Beach  hadn’t  been  quite  so  aw-  Milhampton,  at  the  end  of  lu-r  ordeal,  she 
ful  this  year,  though,  as  usual.  At  least  was  happy  with  the  simple  joy  of  release, 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  quite  so  awful.  She  had  no  premonition  of  the  nest  of 
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Pacemakers  of  Haulage 


OM  the  very  outset  of  motor 
haulage  Firestone  championed 
the  policy  of  building  a  full 
line  of  truck  tires. 

Clearly  recognizing  that  no  single 
type  of  tire  could  give  the  utmost  econ¬ 
omy  under  all  conditions.  Firestone 
engineers  studied  the  many  phases  of 
transportation  development  and  antic¬ 
ipated  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Resources  in  men,  materials  and 
equipment,  seasoned  experience,  a 
notable  record  in  exhaustive  research 
and  in  the  creation  of  new  types  of 
truck  tires,  gave  Firestone  a  continuing 
leadership  that  became  more  marked, 

MOST  MILES 


year  by  year.  Truck  operators,  fleet 
owners — the  industry  at  large — came 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
Firestone  engineers  as  authoritative. 

The  increasing  importance  of  motor 
trucks  in  our  commercial  program  puts 
a  greater  responsibility  on  Firestone  to¬ 
day  than  ever  before.  But,  as  in  the 
past.  Firestone  responds  to  this  need, 
with  tires  that  assure  the  maximum 
economy  and  dependability. 

Over  eight  hundred  Firestone  Service 
Dealers  carry  the  full  line  of  Firestone 
Truck  Tires.  They  are  ready  to  advise 
you  as  to  which  type  you  should  adopt— 
and  togiveyou  expert  serviceatall  times. 
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bombs  lying  in  her  letter  box  at  the  King 
Arthur.  Stella  had  not  seen  the  automo¬ 
bile  standing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  the  boarding-house  at  Beaver’s 
Beach  the  late  Saturday  night  when  Ed 
had  brought  her  back  and  left  her,  as 
usual,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  led  up 
to  her  room.  She  had  not  seen  the  same 
automobile  the  next  morning  on  the  boule¬ 
vard  as  she  and  Ed  had  started  out  for 
lunch  in  Boston. 

The  day  after  Myra  Holland  and  Mrs. 
Kay  Bird  had  seen  Alfred  Munn  follow 
Stella  into  the  boarding-house — but  had 
not  seen  him  come  out— they  had  driven 
to  Beaver’s  Beach  again.  Myra  Holland 
was  occupying  a  summer-cottage  that 
year,  thirty  miles  inland.  She  had  never 
been  to  Beaver’s  Beach  before.  It  was 
only  because  the  chauffeur  had  lost  the 
road  that  she  happened  to  be  driving 
through  such  a  place  at  all.  Myra  Holland 
wanted  to  inspect  Stella’s  boarding-house 


ber.  There  were  half-a-dozen  women 
gathered  round  the  tea  table. 

"But,"  feebly  observed  one  of  them, 
“there’s  just  a  possibility  that  you’re 
mistaken,  Myra,  isn’t  there?” 

"Oh,  sweet  protector  of  the  innocent, 
virtuous  defender  of  the  maligned,” 
laughed  Mrs.  Kay  Bird. 

“My  dear  Mabel,"  Myra  replied, 
“there’s  just  a  possibility  a  man  who  fre¬ 
quents  corner  saloons  doesn’t  drink;  but 
whether  he  drinks  or  not,  the  fact  that  he 
enjoys  the  company  and  atmosphere  of 
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by  daylight. 
It  chanced 


to  be  during  the  only  week¬ 
's  absence  when  Ed  Munn 


end  of  Laurel's  absence  when  Ed  Munn 
had  both  a  Saturday  and  a  Sunday  en¬ 
gagement  with  Stella,  that  Myra  Holland 
and  Mrs.  Kay  Bird  made  their  two  visits 
to  Beaver’s  Beach.  On  the  second  visit, 
they  had  seen  Ed  Munn  and  Stella  Dallas 
again!  The  pair  were  leaving  the  boarding¬ 
house  this  time!  It  was  eleven  in  the 
morning.  It  looked  pretty  bad,  didn’t  it? 

It  looked  still  worse  when  Mrs.  Holland 
called  at  the  fashionable  hotel,  where  Mrs. 
Kay  Bird  had  heard  Stella  Dallas  was 
spending  the  season  and  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Dallas  hadn't  been  there  for  three 
weeks!  And  that  her  forwarding  address 
was  care  of  a  Mrs.  Effie  McDavitt,  in  a 
very  queer  part  of  Milhampton,  way 
down  by  the  mills  somewhere.  Obviously, 
Stella  Dallas  had  done  her  best  to  cover  up 
her  tracks. 

"PROBABLY  those  two  have  been  car- 
*  ryingon  their  little  affair  ever  since  the 
scandal  about  them  when  her  husband  left 
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from  certain  drawing-rooms.  Dear  me, 
Mabel,  haven’t  we  all  endured  Stella 
Dallas  years  enough  in  this  town  to  sat¬ 
isfy  you?” 

“1  he  child  seems  quite  a  nice  little 
thing.” 

"  But  how  long  will  she  stay  quite  a  nice 
little  thing  with  a  mother  like  that? 
Really,  Mabel!” 

“And,  nice  little  thing  or  not,"  spoke 
up  somebody  from  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth,  “I'm  sure  I  don’t  want  my  son 
meeting  her  at  dances  and  various  parties, 
as  he  grows  up,  and  run  the  risk  of  having 
him  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  with  such  a 
mother!” 

STELLA  was  safely  in  the  haven  of  her 
two-rooms-and-a-bath  at  the  King  Ar¬ 
thur  when  she  opened  her  mail.  She  had 
just  come  up  from  luncheon  in  the  dining¬ 
room  below,  where  she  had  greeted  every¬ 
body  she  knew  with  her  usual  enthusiasm. 
She  was  humming  as  she  moved  about  the 
two  rooms  which  were  hers  and  Laurel’s 
alone,  delighting  in  their  luxury  and  their 
comfort  as  she  laid  her  hat  and  veil  and 
gloves  in  their  old  familiar  nooks. 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  to 
open  her  letters.  There  was  a  post  card 
from  Laurel.  She  read  that  first.  There 
was  a  note  from  Miss  Simpson,  verifying 
the  hour  of  Laurel’s  arrival.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  an  explosion  of  one  of  the 
bombs.  Miss  Fillcbrown  regretted  that, 
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really  gone  the  limit,  but  note,  I  do  not 
see  that  we  can  very  well  help  thinking 
the  worst.  My  husband  says  that  Bea¬ 
ver’s  Beach  is  full  of  questionable  places. 
He  didn’t  care  to  go  into  an  investigation 
of  that  particular  one,  but  you  could  see 
by  looking  at  it — so  dirty,  and  run-down, 
and  ramshackle— and  by  observing  the 
women  who  came  out  of  it,  what  sort  of  a 
place  it  was.  Oh,  it  makes  my  blood  boil 
to  think  that  the  mother  of  one  of  the 

iirls  with  whom  our  daughters  associate 
aily  at  the  private  school  we’re  all  sup¬ 
porting  should  be  carrying  on  that  sort  of 
an  affair.  As  one  of  the  trustees  of  Miss 
Fillebrown’s  School,  there’s  only  one 
course  open  to  me.  A  thing  like  that  can¬ 
not  be  known  about  a  woman  and  coun¬ 
tenanced,  can  it?" 

"Certainly  not,”  was  the  general  dic¬ 
tum. 

"I,  for  one,  won’t  countenance  it,  any¬ 
how,"  announced  Mrs.  Kav  Bird,  with 
emphasis.  "Either  Mrs.  Dallas  moves 
out  of  the  King  Arthur  or  /  do.  I  had  to 
play  bridge  with  her  twice  last  winter!" 

“And  cither  her  child  is  removed  from 
Miss  Eillebrown’s  or  mine  is,”  another 
voice  proclaimed. 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Myra 
Holland’s  living-room  a  few  days  after 
her  return  to  Milhampton  in  late  Scptcm- 
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in  Laurel’s  class,  there  would  be  no  place 
for  her  next  year! 

Stella  read  the  note  again.  She  read  it 
a  third  time.  She  was  aware  of  a  certain 
familiar  heart-burning  sensation  which 
usually  followed  announcements  of  this 
sort.  No  place  for  Laurel  at  Miss  Fille¬ 
brown’s!  1  here  was  no  other  private 
school  in  Milhampton.  Laurel  couldn’t 
go  to  a  public  school.  Nobody  did — ex¬ 
cept  foreigners.  There  must  be  some  mis¬ 
take.  But  deep  in  her  heart  Stella  knew 
better.  Experience  had  taught  her  there 
never  was  a  mistake  in  the  cruel  stabs 
dealt  her. 

It  was  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  bomb  exploded.  I  he  letter  immedi¬ 
ately  underneath  Miss  Fillebrown’s  was  a 
note  from  the  proprietor  of  the  King 
Arthur.  The  proprietor  of  the  King  Ar¬ 
thur  regretted  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
accommodate  Stella  the  following  season! 
He  had  rented  her  present  apartment,  he 
explained,  to  a  party  who  had  offered 
almost  double  what  she  was  paying,  and 
there  would  be  no  other  space  available. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  What  had  she  done  ? 
What  was  to  become  of  Laurel  and  her¬ 
self?  It  wasn’t  as  if  there  were  other 
apartment-hotels  in  Milhampton.  The 
other  places  were  boarding-houses,  pure 
and  simple.  All  sorts  of  people  lived  in 
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THE  relaxation,  the 
gaycty  and  the  stimu¬ 
lus  which  all  the  world 
is  seeking,  Magnavox 
Rndio  will  bring  to  your 
own  hearth  and  home. 

With  the  Magnavox 
Radio,  every  incoming 
signal  registered  by  the 
receiving  set  is  repro¬ 
duced  to  the  utmost  de¬ 
gree  of  sensitivity  and 

SDwer.  This  superiority 
is  given  Magnavox  the 
distinctive  title  of  the 
Reproducer  Supreme. 


R-2  Magnavox  Radio  with 
IB-inch  horn:  this  instru¬ 
ment  Is  intended  ior  those 
who  wish  the  utmost  in 
amplifying  power;  for  large 
audiences,  dance  halls, 
etc . $85.00 

R-3  Magnavox  Radio  with  14- 

inch  horn :  the  ideal  instru¬ 
ment  for  use  in  homes,  of¬ 
fices,  amateur  stations, 
etc . $45.00 

Model  C  Magnavox  Power 
Amplifier  insures  getting 
the  largest  possible  power 
input  for  your  Magnavox 
Radio.  2  Stage  .  $80.00 
3  Stage  .  110.00 

When  you  purchase  a  Mag¬ 
navox  product  you  possess  an 
instrument  of  the  highest 
quality  and  service. 

Magnarox  product!  con  he  hod 
of  good  dealer t  at  ry*  here. 
Write  us  for  copy  of  new 
illustrated  booklet. 

THE  MAGNAVOX  CO. 

Oakland,  California 
N.  Y.  Office!  370  Seventh  A*e. 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
6045  Second  Blvd..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

Plcoeo  send  me  complete  detail* 
about  your  Simplified  Accounting 
Plan  a*  applied  to  my  line  of  bu«ine*». 

[n  Retailer  Jobber  [J  Mfr. 

Name . 

Line  of  Business . 

Address  . 


Solved !  — 

the  Centuiy-old 
Problem  of  the 
Small  Business 

It  was  the  old,  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  retailer,  the 
small  jobber,  the  strug¬ 
gling  manufacturer. 

“How  can  I  make  this 
business  pay?  How  can  I 
find  the  profit  wastes  and 
profit  opportunities  and 
use  that  knowledge  now, 
before  I  find  myself  drift¬ 
ing  toward  the  bankruptcy 
court  and  the  Sheriff’s 
Sale— where  thousands  of 
small  business  men  land 
every  year  ?” 

For  38  years  Burroughs 
has  studied  this  problem. 
More  and  more,  by  con¬ 
tact  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  retailers,  we 
became  convinced  that 
only  daily  figure  knowl¬ 
edge  would  save  the  busi¬ 
ness  ship.  But  it  was 
costing  the  overage  man 
too  much  in  time  and  in 
money  to  get  that  daily 
figure  knowledge. 

Out  of  those  years  of 
Burroughs  study  and 
years  of  Burroughs  busi¬ 
ness  contact  has  come  a 
plan  that  really  works — 
and  really  fits  a  small 
business — proven  in 
hundreds  of  cases  in  1922. 

Call  Burroughs 

Call  the  nearest  Bur¬ 
roughs  office  now  and  ask 
them  to  tell  you  about  the 
new  Burroughs  Simplified 
Accounting  Plan  —  how 
easy  it  is  to  operate,  how 
easy  to  understand  and 
how  little  it  costs  for  what 
it  gives  you  —  look  in 
the  telephone  book  under 
“Burroughs”  and  reach 
for  the  ’phone,  or 

Use  this  Coupon 


“So  That’s  Where 
Our  Profit's  Going !  ” 


The  very  first  time  his 
bookkeeper  handed  him  the 
actual  figures,  he  saw  which 
way  his  business  was  head¬ 
ing —  and  why. 

Now — like  thousands  of 
others  who  use  this  Bur¬ 
roughs  Simplified  Account¬ 
ing  Plan  —  he  has  a  really 
simple,  really  practical,  real¬ 
ly  economical  way  to  get 
that  information  every  day. 
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them 

a  boarding-house  than  send  her 

“I  should  think  he’d  have  some  interest 
an  hour  before  the  last  bomb  in  my  welfare.” 

ing  of  another  Still  Laurel  was  silent, 
air-castlcs.  The  last  letter  in  "I  never  did  anything  to  have  him 
s  from  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  treat  me  as  if  1  was  dead.” 

c  was  writing  for  “You  hurt,  Mother.” 

Stella  laid  down  the  file.  But  it  was 
tory  sentences,  Mte  somewhere  inside  where  Stella  was  really 
orce.  Stephen  wanted  hurting  Laurel.  Laurel  always  suffered 

when  her  mother  talked  like  that, 
lied  that  sometime  she  "You'd  think,  by  the  way  he  acts,  such 
live  beneath  the  same  a  thing  as  a  marriage  ceremony  had  never 

taken  place  between  him  and  me.” 

"Oh,  Mother,”  Laurelexclaimed  brightly 
— she  must  change  the  subject  somehow — 
"I  saw  that  lovely  lady  again  in  New 


She  could  no  more  take  Laurel  to  file  to  the  half-moon  just  appearing  out 

to  a  public  of  the  pink  flesh  of  Laurel’s  thumb. 


school. 

It  was 

shattered  the  frail  scaffold 
of  Stella 
her  pile  ' 

1  he  lawyer  stated  that 
Mr.  Stephen  Dallas.  Stella's  eyes  skipped 


roof  again.  "I  he  possibility  that  when  the 
golden  harvest-time  arrived  when  Laurel 
was  old  enough  to  come  out,  Stephen,  too, 
would  wish  to  give  his  child  every  possible 
advantage,  and  resume  at  least  the  sem- 
bjance  of  a  conventional  relationship  with 
his  w  ife,  had  been  for  years  a  sort  of  secret 
candle  Stella  would  take  out  and  light 

A  divorce 


gave  me  my 


whenever  it  seemed  dark 
would  rob  her  of  her  candle!  Besides,  she 
My  husband 


YES,  I  remrmber.  What  did  she 
"My  husband  ’  any  more,  —  wear  this  time?” 
refer  to  his  absence  as  tern-  “She  isn't  wearing  black  at  all  this 
No  one  knew  what  a  protection  year  but  palish  colors,  when  she  dresses 

up,  that  you  think  are  white  until  you  sec 
her  un  against  a  white  wall  or  something, 
and  torn  you  see  they  aren’t.  Oh,  you'd 

c’s  got  the 

loveliest  negligee,  yellowish  with  not  a 
speck  of  trimming  on  it  anywhere!" 
"Negligee!”  exclaimed  Stella.  "Did 
her-  she  spend  the  night  with  you?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  spent  the  night  with  her. 
1  spent  several  nights  with  her,  while 
he  Father  was  in  Chicago." 

"Oh,  you  did,  did  you?"  said  Stella, 
caking  thickly  through  an  orange  stick 
tween  her  teeth.  Stella 
often  used  her  mouth  to  hold  small  tools, 
when  she  sewed  or  manicured.  Lucky  for 
her  now!  A  sudden  suspicion  had  shot  up 
and  gripped  her  in  the  throat.  The  orange 
stick  helped  to  disguise  the  tenseness  in 
her  voice.  "That  was  a  funny  arrange¬ 
ment,  I  should  think." 

"I  didn’t  want  to  go  a  bit,”  said  Laurel, 
re  seated  opposite  "1  was  frightened  at  the  thought  of  visit- 
le  in  their  bed  room  ing  a  stranger;  but  Mrs.  Morrison  was 
I  here  was  a  bath  perfectly  lovely  to  me!" 
able.  Laurel  held  "What  does  this  Mrs.  Morrison  look 
md  in  a  bowl  filled  like?"  asked  Stella. 

hilc  her  mother  "A  little  like  an  Indian  Pipe,”  said  Lau- 
It  was  early  aft-  rel  reflectively.  "That  *  a  sort  of  flower 
>f  Laurel's  arrival,  that  grows  in  dark  places  up  in  the  Maine 
plit  and  broken  to  woods.  It  hasn't  got  any  color  at  all.” 

"Oh,  gracious:  I  mean,  is  she  tall  or 
ing.  Mother.”  short,  dark  or  light,  fat  or  thin.  I  don't 
with  all  her  bean,  care  what  kind  of  a  flower  she  looks  like.” 
r  Laurel,  for  when  "Well.”  Laurel  began  slowly,  method- 
iccal  it  was  always  ically,  "she's  dark— at  least  her  hair  is — 
ty  little  perceiving  and  tall-  at  least  she  looks  tall  until  you 
.ep  her  eyes  down  sec  her  beside  somebody  taller,  like 

Father — and  slim,  and  cool-looking  and 
pale — oh,  ever  so  pale.  And  the  queer 
thing  is,  she  doesn’t  use  any  rouge  at  all. 
She  docs  her  hair,”  Laurel  went  on,  “with 
only  five  hairpins,  and  no  net.  And  once  1 
saw  her  put  soap  right  on  her  face!  And 
she  goes  out  in  the  broiling  sun  and  lets  it 
beat  down  on  her  without  any  veil  or 
sunshade,  or  anything.” 

"What's  her  age?” 

Laurel  wished  that  he  would  refer  to  her  "She  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  special 
sometime,  so  she  might  tell  her  he  had.  age.  She’s  like  one  of  those  goddesses  in 
"Goodness." exclaimed  Stella;"!  should  my  Greek  Mythology  Book,  that  way.” 
think  he’d  ask  after  my  health  once  in  a  "Oh,  come,  ’i  ou  can  tell  whether  she’s 
while.”  twenty  or  forty,  1  guess.” 

Laurel  was  silent.  "Of),  I  don't  think  she's  fottv!  She 

Stella  applied  the  blunt  end  of  a  steel  rides  horseback,  sw  ims,  and  plays  tennis 


couldn’t  sa 
could  she?  • 
iwrary 

the  uncertainty  had  been  to  her  all  these 
yean! 

At  one  o’clock  the  next  morning,  Stella 
lay  wide  awake  in  her  bed  beside  Laurel’s  love  her  clothes,  Mother!  Sh 
empty  one,  tossing  and  turning  in  the 
darkness.  At  two  o’clock  she  was  still 
awake.  At  half  past  three  she  got  up  and 
went  into  the  bathroom.  She  pou: 
self  out  a  half  a  glass  of  gin,  and  filled  the 
glass  with  hot  water  from  the  faucet. 

She  placed  two  sleeping  tablets  on  t 
back  of  her  tongue  and  washed  them  dow  n 
with  the  strong  hot  drink. 

Laurel  was  due  to  arrive  the  next  mom-  w  hich  she  held 
ing  at  nine  o’clock.  Stella  simply  must 
pull  herself  together  before  Laurel  ar- 


tell  your  daddy 
to  come  on  out  to 


this  winter 

and  be  sure  to  come 
on  the  Santa  Fe  . » 


suppose 


Mr.  W.  J.  Black 

Pats.  Traf.  Mer..  Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
1  1 27  Railway  Etchinte.  Chicito 

mail  to  mr  following  ta  Fe  booklet*: 
C  ALIFORNI  \  PICTURE  BOOK 
GRAND  CANYON  OUTINGS 
FRED  HARVEY  MEAL  SERVICE 
AliO  details  at  to  co*t  of  trip- 
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men  in  a  town  01  oUl 

who  enrolled  .for  the 
Modem  Business  Course  and  Sendee 


The  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
several  merchants;  the  doctor;  the 
editor;  the  railroad  man.  Have  all  of 
these  men  problems  ill  common? 
They  have!  Business  is  the  great 
fundamental  interest  of  every  man. 
No  man  can  Im*  a  successful  editor 
who  does  not  know  what  business 
men  art*  thinking,  and  how  business 
is  carried  on. 

No  physician  can  have  the  whole¬ 
hearted  respect  of  the  men  of  his 
community  unless  he  can  talk  with 
them  intelligently  about  their  affairs. 
No  man  can  organize  a  school  system 
or  train  young  |HS»ple.  most  of  whom 
will  go  into  business  later,  unless  he, 
himself,  knnuu  business. 

Of  course,  the  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  such-css  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  is  that  it  has 
hcl|»cd  so  many  men  in  practical 
commercial  life  to  shorten  their  path 
to  the  top;  by  giving  them  more 
knowledge  than  their  competitors 
possess,  it  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  while  they  an*  still  young. 

Hut  the  point  we  wi»h  to  strew  hm  i* 
ftimply  thi» — that  rorn  of  every  calling  and 
profcwtMin — physicians  a*  well  n-  merchants. 
dcnlUta  a*  well  u  mdenmen.  lawyers  uml 
engineers  as  well  as  accountant*  and  *upcr- 
intendenti*— Imvc  found  a  way  to  capitalise 
their  own  abilities  to  better  advantage  as  a 
result  of  their  enrolment  with  tlie  Institute. 

Just  bow  the  training  fit* 
in  with  your  needs  and  plans 
is  made  dearer  in  the  book 
V  "Forging  Ahead  in  Btui- 

Aj  A'  .  ness*  which  the  Insti- 

9'  t  ute  publishes  for  distri- 

V  laition  among  thoughful 

.  m<  n.  It  will  pay  you  to 

*  add  this  little  hook  to 

-  your  library. 


Do  men  like  me  enrol  for 
this  business 
training? 

Here  is  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
Mclern  Business  Course  and  Service 
in  one  little  Sebeaska  ioten  of  800 
people.  The  Course  hat  something  of 
definite  ralue  to  eaeh  one  of  them  spe¬ 
cifically. 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Proprietor  only  men's  dothing 
store 

Ford  Sales  Manager 
Two  partner*  in  Huick  Agency 
Part  owner — <  andv  Store 
Owner  UdieV  Heady  Wear  Store 
Photographer 

Editor  and  Owner  of  Weekly 
Newspaper 
Two  Farmers 

Plumber 

l.umler  Dealer 

Manager  Telephone  Company 

Doctor 

County  Agent 

Supt.  of  Maintenance.  I  mon 
Pacific  Ry. 


we  all  have  of  thinking:  “This  may 
be  all  right  for  someone  else,  hut  it 
Isn’t  exactly  the  thing  for  me.  My 
situation  is  different." 

When  you  read  that  men  in  the 
£trel  Corporation  have  enrolled;  or 
that  men  in  the  National  City  Bank 
have  enrolled ;  or  men  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Radiator  Company,  you  say: 
“It  must  1m*  for  men  in  big  corpora¬ 
tions.  Well.  I’m  not  in  a  big  corpora¬ 
tion,  it  isn't  for  me." 

But  it  m  for  you.  The  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  is  for  every  man 
who  wants  his  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  his  income  to  be  In-tter 
three  years  from  now  or  five  years 
from  now  than  they  are  today. 

If  you  were  to  run  thru  thc^OO.tMM) 
names  of  successful  men  who  attrib¬ 
ute  a  part  of  their  success  to  this 
training,  you  would  find  somewhere 
in  the  list  a  man  whose  age.  business 
jxwition  ami  income  were  the  precise 
duplicate  of  yours. 

We  cannot  illustrate  this  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  names  in  a  large  city;  they 
would  fill  too  many  pages  of  this 


magazine.  Let  us  go  to  the  other  ex¬ 
treme;  let  us  take  one  of  the  very 
little  towns  in  the  United  States,  a 
Nebraska  village  of  800  people.  Read 
in  the  center  of  this  pagr  the  business 
positions  of  the  seventeen  men  en¬ 
rolled  there. 


Fill  in  the  coupon 
aiul  tend  for 
your  copy  totlay 


\I«*\ander  Hamilton  Institute 

«.».0  A-ti.i  Place.  New  York  City 


Canadian  Address,  C.P.R.  Building.  Toronto;  Australian  Address.  J?  Hunter  Street,  Sydney 
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He  who  smokes 
last  smokes  best 


Wherein  our  correspondent 
takes  a  long  shot  at 
Zanesville,  O. 


When  we  printed  a  letter  from  a  smoker 
who  professed  a  preference  for  the  early 
morning  smoke,  apparently  wc  started  some¬ 
thing.  Almost  the  next  mail  brought  along  a 
batch  of  letters,  among  which  the  following 
is  a  fair  sample: 

“Dear  Sin. 

“Will  you  jIIo*  me  «o  uke  »itN  »o*i» 

A«  K.  K.  from  Zanesville  who  mum  chat  the 
hesf  pipe  of  the  day  ia  the  one  smoke*!  ri*hc  after 
bveak  feat? 

"Of  course,  I  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  down  in  Southern  Ohm,  hut  up 
here  the  majority  of  us  regular  pipe  smokers  ha*e 
a  decided  leaning  towards  the  last  pipe  of  the 
evening. 

"Take  a  night  when  you  are  siding  in  front 
of  the  lire  after  the  neighbors  base  g**ne.  Your 
wife  sugieics  it  is  bedtime,  and  while  >ou  admit 
it  it,  you  have  a  craving  for  one  last  smoke  She 
tfoes  on  upitairs  and  you  promise  to  follow  directly. 

Hut  instead  you  take  out  your  pipe  and  light  up. 
You  smoke  slowly  and  peacefully,  calling  out  at 
intervals  that  you'll  he  there  in  a  minute  Only 
vou  don't  go  until  the  lait  aih  has  died  in  the 
bowl  of  your  pipe. 

"That's  my  idea  of  the  bear  smoke  o 4  the  day. 

"Yes.  sir,  for  every  smokrr  A.  K.  K  can  pro¬ 
duce  who  likes  his  after-breakfast  ospe  best.  Ill 

fuarantre  to  name  a  dor en  men  who  prefer  the 
i st  smoke  of  the  evening.  And  most  of  us  are 
Ldge worth  smokers,  too. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  T.  S.  Hint. 

New  York  City." 

Yei,  as  wc  suggested  above,  when  wc 
gave  space  to  an  expression  of  opinion 

about  which  is  the 
pipe  of  the  day, 
wc  started  something. 
Hut  we  arc  glad  to 
open  our  columns  to 
friendly  discussions 
about  pipes  and  smok¬ 
ing  in  general. 

So  if  you  have  any 
particular  no¬ 
tions,  fads  or  fan¬ 
cies,  send  them 
along. 

And  if  vou 
aren't  an  Edge- 
worth  smoker,  be 
sure  and  tell  us 
about  it.  For  wc 
want  to  send  you 
free  samples,  gen¬ 
erous  helpings  both 
of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to 
suit  the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  are  packed  in  small,  pocket- 
size  packages,  in  handsome  tin  humidors, 
and  also  in  various  handy  in-between  sizes. 

For  the^  free  samples  _  address  Lams  it 
Brother  Company.  35  South  21st  Street. 
Richmond,  Ya.  If  you  will  also  add  the 
name  of  the  dealer  to  whom  you  will  go 
if  you  should  like  Edgeworth,  we  would 
appreciate  that  courtesy  on  your  part. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
obber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
.arus  4f  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 
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|  and  golf.  Father  said  she  could  almost 
beat  him  at  golf.” 

‘*Oh,  she  and  your  father  4>lay  golf 
sometimes'” 

"Sometimes,  but  Con  savs  tennis  is 
Father’s  game.  She  can’t  beat  him  at 
tennis.” 

"Who’s  Con?” 

"Her  oldest  son.” 

;;<)h,son!  Married,  is  she?” 

"\cs,  but  her  husband  is  dead. 

Oh,  dead!  That’s  convenient. 

Oh  no,  it  isn’t.  Mr.  Morrison  left  a 
whole  lot  of  monev  and  horses  and  houses 
and  things,  and  Mrs.  Morrison  has  to  look 
out  for  them  all  alone.  She  says  she 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  w  ithout  Father 
to  advise  her.” 

"Oh,  I  see.  A  whole  lot  of  money  and 
houses,  has  she?” 

“I  visited  her  at  her  house  on  Long 
Island,"  Laurel  went  on.  "Oh,  Mother, 
it’s  wonderful!  It  has  a  beautiful  lawn 
and  garden  all  around  it,  and  on  the  first 
floor,  out  of  all  the  rooms  there  arc  long 
windows,  like  doors,  which  are  always 
kept  open,  so  you  can  walk  out  onto  the 
grass  any  time,  just  as  easily  as  walking 
out  from  underneath  a  tree.  Oh,  Mother, 
Laurel  broke  off,  "would  it  cost  too  aw¬ 
fully  much  for  us  to  have  a  house  all  of  our 
own  somewhere — a  little,  tiny  one  with  a 
front  door  that's  just  ours,  and  a  dining¬ 
room  that’s  just  ours,  and  a  guest-room, 
so  I  could  ask  girls  to  come  and  stay  all 
night  with  me  sometimes.  Mrs.  Morrison 
asked  a  girl  my  age  to  come  and  stay  with 
ine  one  night.  And  she  came,  and  when 
she  went  she  asked  me  to  come  and  stay 
all  night  with  k/rf"  (No  girl  had  ever 
asked  Laurel  to  stay  all  night  w-ith  lur 
before.)  "But  I  couldn’t  because  1  had 
to  go  back  to  New  York  the  next  A?- 
Mother,  next  to  you,  I  think  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
rison  is  the  loveliest  lady  I  ever  saw!” 
Laurel’s  voice  actually  trembled. 

Stella  removed  the  orange  stick  from 
her  mouth  and  laid  it  down  on  the  table 
beside  the  buffer. 

"  There,”  she  said.  "How  do  those 
look?”  And  she  held  up  Laurel's  fingers 
for  her  to  see.  She  spoke  harshly.  She  had 
to,  or  the  child  might  discover  the  tremble 
in  her  voice,  too. 

IAUREL  gave  the  fingers  a  hasty  glance. 

They  re  all  right, "she  remarked.  Then 
dropping  her  hands  on  the  hath  towel,  and 
gazing  out  of  the  window,  she  added,  and 
a  glow  stole  into  her  eves,  “Mrs.  Morrison 
has  the  most  beautiful  hands.  Mother, 
long  and  white  and  slim,  like  the  rest  of 
her.  I  wish  I  could  have  hands  like  hers.” 

Stella  got  up  and  went  into  the  bath¬ 
room.  She  closed  the  door  and  locked  it, 
then  turned  on  both  faucets,  so  that  Lau¬ 
rel  would  think  she  was  busy  washing  up. 
She  stood  staring  at  hcrscl  f  in  the  mirror 
over  the  washstand  while  the  water 
gushed  into  the  basin.  Laurel  had  never 
glowed  about  a  woman  before.  Stella 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  ir.  It  per¬ 
plexed  her.  It  hurt  her.  It  hurt  her  more 
than  the  possibility  that  Stephen  might 
be  glow  ing  about  the  same  woman. 

Laurel  was  sensitive  to  beauty.  Stella 
1  was  cruelly  aw*are  of  it,  as  she  stared  into 
the  mirror  before  her.  Good  gracious,  how 
could  she  hope  to  compete  with  this 
younger  woman?  It  seemed  lately  as  if 
nothing  would  cover  un  the  defects  and 
blemishes  for  any  length  of  time.  Often, 


within  as  short  a  period  as  half  an  hour 
after  she  had  left  her  bedroom,  glancing 
into  some  unexpected  mirror,  she  w’ould 
discover  the  horrible  old  look  sneaking  out 
of  hiding.  A  wave  of  discouragement 
swept  over  Stella.  She  had  never  required 
youth  so  much  as  now. 

She  pulled  open  the  door  to  the  medi¬ 
cine  closet  in  the  wall  over  the  wash- 
stand  with  a  determined  jerk.  She  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  jar  of  cold  cream  and  began 
smearing  great  globs  of  it  over  her  face. 
"A  cold-cream  hath,  and  a  good  hot 
steam  is  what  you  need,”  she  announced 
to  her  reflection,  and  with  a  practiced  ro¬ 
tating  motion  she  proceeded  to  massage 
her  cheeks,  chin,  neck,  forehead  vigor¬ 
ously,  furiously,  admonishing  herself  the 
while  in  the  mirror — exhorting  and  incit¬ 
ing  with  fresh  courage.  This  wasn’t  the 
time  to  lie  down  and  submit.  What  if  the 
world  was  treating  her  like  a  bunch  of 
cruel  boys  treat  a  dog  —kicking  her  from 
all  sides,  all  at  once.  She  mustn’t  nut  her 
tail  between  her  legs  and  yelp  and  hug  the 

C round.  She  must  stand  up  and  bristle 
cr  back,  and  snarl  and  show  her  teeth,  if 
necessary — and  she  would  too.  Oh,  there 
w  as  a  lot  of  fight  left  in  her  yet. 

Half  an  hour  later  Stella  emerged  from 
the  bathroom  with  all  her  war  paint  on. 
Her  checks  were  a  little  rosier  than  usual, 
her  eyebrows  a  little  more  distinctly  em¬ 
phasized,  and  her  lips  a  little  more  defi¬ 
nitely  bowed. 

rPHREE  days  later  Stella  took  an  early 
*  morning  train  to  Boston  to  meet  Mr. 
Morlcy  Smith,  the  lawyer  who  had  written 
her  from  New  York  about  the  divorce. 
Mr.  Smith  had  suggested  in  his  letter  that 
he  would  like  a  personal  interview  with 
Stella,  and  had  arranged  to  meet  her  at 
the  office  of  a  Boston  law  firm. 

You  may  he  sure  that  she  had  on  all  her 
war  paint  when  she  sallied  forth  that 
morning,  all  her  war  feathers,  too.  She 
had  selected  a  costume  of  w  ide  black-and- 
white  striped  foulard  in  which  to  combat 
this  particular  adversary  (the  stripes 
wound  sleekly  around  her;  she  resembled 
a  zebra  somewhat ),  and  she  had  made 
herself  as  formidable  as  she  knew  how, 
with  all  her  loudest  finery. 

When  she  was  ushered  into  the  private 
office,  placed  at  Mr.  Morley  Smith’s  dis¬ 
posal,  he  had  to  make  an  effort  not  to 
allow  himself  to  betray  his  amazement. 
Stephen  Dallas  had  not  prepared  him  for 
anybody  of  this  sort.  As  he  drew  up  a 
chair  and  asked  Stella  to  he  seated,  he 
looked  at  her  closely,  and  catalogued  her 
forthwith. 

"I  am  glad,  Mrs.  Dallas,"  he  began 
suavely,  "that  you  found  it  convenient  to 
meet  me  here  to-day." 

Oh,  that's  all  right,”  said  Stella. 

It  is  my  hope,’  Mr.  Smith  went  on, 
"that  1  may  he  performing  a  service  for 
both  you  and  Mr.  Dallas  in  arranging  this 
affair  without  publicity,  to  your  mutual 
satisfaction.  I  want  you  to  feel,  Mrs. 
Dallas.”  lie  smiled,  “that  I  am  here,  not 
only  as  Mr.  Dallas’s  friend  and  attorney, 
hut  as  your  friend  and  attorney,  too." 

“  I  don't  need  any  attorney.  ’ 

“I  agree  with  you.  This  affair  should 
be,  and  can  he.  settled  without  contest — 
between  ourselves.  I  hat  is  your  hus¬ 
band’s  wish,  too.  He  and  I  have  gone  into 
the  details  of  the  matter,  and  there  lies 
open  to  us  a  line  of  procedure  which,  if 
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The  Man  Who  Was 
“Only  A  Bookkeeper” 


By  G.  F.  Randolph 

lUmstrollon  by  J.  J.  GtmJd 

HE  was  twenty-seven  years  old —  All  he  knew 

married — the  father  of  a  boy  about  bookkeep- 
of  seven  and  a  girl  of  three.  If  ing  and  business 
you  had  asked  him  why  he  was  a  book-  he  had  picked  up 
keeper  I  don’t  think  he  could  hove  told  from  the  men 
you.  around  him.  And 

But  I  know  this— his  father  had  died  these  men,  kindly,  helpful  fellows  though  training  you  need  to  enable  you  to  get 
while  ho  was  still  young  and  ho  had  they  were,  could  no  longer  help  him  ahead  and  increase  your  salary.  “Ensy?” 
been  forced  to  leave  school  and  go  to  because  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  you  ask.  Yes,  easy!  You  can  get  this 
work.  road  themselves.  training  right  at  home,  in  your  spare 

There  had  been  no  time  nor  oppor-  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  he  t,™c’,,throuS\.th,e  Inu*[nati°nnl '  Co[re* 

tunity  for  him  to  look  around  for  the  told  himself,  and  that  was  to  study  •P°™enc*  School",  just  as  I  did—just 

kind  of  work  for  which  he  was  best  accounting  with  some  good  school— to  as  thousands  of  other  men  have  done, 
suited.  "Any  kind  of  a  job— quickly”  make  accounting  his  profession — to  Your  futuro  is  in  your  own  hands.  It 
—that  was  the  thought  uppermost  in  study  it  as  faithfully  as  another  man  is  within  your  power  to  decide  to-day 
his  mind.  might  study  law  or  medicine  or  engi-  just  about  where  you  will  bo  one,  two, 

So  he  answered  the  "want  ads”  in  ncering.  So  that  night  he  sent  in  one  five,  ten  years  from  now. 

the  newspapers  and  finally  landed  a  of  those  International  Correspondence  _r  _  _ 

"job,”  for  it  wbh  only  that,  in  the  book-  Schools  coupons  and  in  two  weeks  he  ft  htch  It ay  Will  You  Go? 
keeping  department  of  a  largo  manu-  had  started  on  his  course.  .. 

facturcr  of  office  equipment.  It  jurnrtaln,  the  w.y  he  went  thi.P'm™”^  iT  more 

He  was  then  eighteen  years  old-a  ahead.  The  lessons  took  up  problems  responsibility  as  the  years  go  by?  Or 

rather  likeable  fellow— as  keen  ns  most  that  he  met  every  day  in  his  work  and  down  through  lack  of  training  into 

young  men  of  eighteen.  Ycs-and  just  had  never  really  Gndefstood  before.  For  the  r* nks^f  the  pearly  paid? 

us  immature.  His  knowledge  of  busi-  the  first  time  in  his  life  ho  began  to  ,  .  _  -  '  *  __  ,  ...  _  . 

ness  and  business  procedure  would  not  work  toward  a  definite  goal.  Jiff  eXiiS HI  .  .1  , 

^  -Wi5  “ 

A  Promotion  and  Marriage  ten  months,  he  was  the  outstanding  man 
..  -  ,  ,  in  the  department.  In  fourteen  months, 

The  men  in  the  office  were  kind  to  hc  waB  lhe  head  bookkeeper,  and  within 

him  for  they  liked  him  He  was  inter-  ,hrcc  ycar8  thc  chief  acc0untant  at  a 

ested  in  their  work  and  ambitious  to  Ba|ary  of  $7500  a  year.  And  in  ten 

learn  more  about  it,  so  they  helped  him.  years,  a  member  of  the  firm! 

Pretty  soon  he  was  permitted  to  do  . 

some  of  the  posting.  Certain  small  in-  *  ■"*  veT7 ..wtain  about  the  salary, 
creases  in  salary  came  automatically,  Bnd  tho  •ncidf"t>  ,n  th,s  ho™*ly  1‘ttle 
and  finally  after  two  years,  he  was  for  this  man  who  was  once 

made  bookkeeper.  on|y  a  bookkeeper”  was— mynetft 

It  was  a  glorious  night  when  he  ivn  __  cMr/.-e- 

carried  that  news  to  a  certain  young  '  0  inonoPoly  on  Success 

lady.  Three  months  later  they  were  The  point  I  should  like  to  stress  is 

married.  that  I  had  no  special  advantages  that 

For  a  time,  everything  went  swim-  are  not  available  to  every  reader  of 


t  pasted.  This  likeable  young  mam  of  eighteen 
9  twenty^teven — the  father  of  two  children . 


INTERNATIONAL  CORR  C3P0N  D  ENCE  SCHOOLS 
*♦*  74S4-C.  Strut**.  P#*»a. 

Without  cx*t  <*  ofcUgftUon  on  m j  part.  nl»g»  aer*l  zm 
W7  <*  n~r  48p*gt  bocAlet  “Wha  W.nt  and  Why” 
I  Ull  M  ho*  I  Ctfl  HiuUfj  for  tin  i-mlllun  or  In  tha 
S)*ct  tWcr*  whirl.  I  Uv*  matktxl  an  X 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 


InduttrUI  Management  J  AdftrtUIng 

PrrM nrl  Organlaatlao  jBtUtr  Letters 

TraAr  Management  J  Foreign  TruW 

Itutlniw*  Low  j  Stenography  and  Typing 

Hanking  and  Banking  Ut  iBuilncta  English 

Amiununry  (Including  C-P.  A I  jCItll  Srrtlcw 
Mrholaaai  Cut  Amounting  JllaJlway  Mall  Or* 

Bookkeeping  jr*wnmon  Sebwl  Subject* 

Peltate  HmUry  JHlgti  School  Bubjecta 

Uualneaa  Kpanlah  □  French  DlUuatratlng 
TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
Kicrtrir&l  Engineering  Architect 

KWtrlc  Lighting  lllur  Print  Beading 

Marhanlcal  Engineer  <  onirarUir  and  Builder 

M^hanleal  LrafUtnan  ,  Arrhllretural  draftsman 

Machine  Shop  Prattle*  Concrete  llulldrr 

RAllrond  PaglUeM  ,  Nrwtwal  Engineer 

Gaa  Engine  Operating  ^Chrmlatry  □  PfuroaCf 

Cltll  Engineer  J  Autofoobll*  Work 

Surreylng  and  Mapping  ^Alrpliaa  Eogltwa 

Metallurgy  ^Agriculture  and  Poultry 

SMB  Engineering  □  Ra  tio  UMathraatlca 
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Brushing  teeth 
won’t  save  them 

— if  you  neglect  your  gums 

NJO  MATTKR  how  white  Mini  clean 
(  your  teelh  may  l»c.  you  will  l«*e 
I  hem  if  pyorrhea  develop*  through  gum 
neglect. 

Soft,  tore,  bleeding  uiu!  receding  gum* 
arc  the  curly  aymptoma  of  pyorrhea.  It* 
chum-  i*  irritiition  and  infection  «>f  the 
pum  tissue.  Keeping  your  gums  healthy 
u  the  only  wray  to  prevent  or  cheek 
pyorrhea. 

I'yorrhfxHde  Powder  dots  keep  the  gum* 
healthy,  ns  well  a*  the  teeth  white  and 
clean.  It  aids  in  restoring  gum*  to 
health  if  pyorrhea  ha*  developed..  It  is 
the  only  dentifrice  whose  value  in  pre¬ 
venting  and  treating  pyorrhea  ha*  lieen 
demonstrated  in  clinu-*  devoted  exrlii- 
sively  to  this  phase  of  «»ral  prophylaxis. 

Pyonhocide  Powder  remove*  the  mu¬ 
coid  Kim*  which  harden  and  form  tartar. 
Tartar  is  the  principal  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Sec  your  dentist  regularly — use  I’yor- 
rhocide  Powder  daily— ami  you  can  avoid 
loss  of  teeth  from  pyorrhea.  The  dollar 
IHtckage  is  economical  liecauee  it  contain* 
six  months'  supply.  In  every  |>ackngc 
is  our  educational  booklet  which  gives 
the  important 


pursued,  will  cause  almost  no  unpleasant¬ 
ness.  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.” 

"And  what’s  that?” 

"Why,  you  are  to  bring  suit  against  Mr. 
Dallas  for  desertion.  He  w  ill  not  contest 
the  grounds  of  your  suit,  and  the  divorce 
will  be  granted  without  disagreeable  con¬ 
troversy.” 

"1  don't  want  a  divorce."  said  Stella. 

"Really?”  Mr.  Motley  Smith  raised 
his  eyebrows  in  surprise.  "Surely,  you 
want  your  separation  of  seven  years’ 
standing  legalized,  do  you  not.  and  enjoy 
the  advantages  thereof?” 

"  I  don't  want  a  divorce,"  Stella  repeated. 

“The  word  has  an  unpleasant  sound 
for  some  women.  1  know,"  Mr.  Smith 
smiled.  "It  shouldn’t.  Let  me  explain. 
Perhaps  you  haven't  thought  in  detail 
just  w  hat  the  benefits  would  he  of  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  relations  existing  between  you 
and  Mr.  Dallas."  And  in  the  next  ten 
minutes  he  laid  before  Stella,  as  attrac¬ 
tively  as  he  knew  how.  all  the  fine  argu¬ 
ments,  moral,  social,  and  financial,  for  her 
|  consideration,  that  he  possessed.  Hut  his 
display  apparently  made  no  impression 
(  upon  Stella.  For  when  he  had  finished  all 
she  said  was,  just  as  if  she  hadn’t  hern 
listening,  "I  don’t  want  a  divorce,  and." 
she  added,  "what's  more,  1  don't  intend 
to  have  one.” 

MR.  MORLEY  SMITH  frowned  and 
shrugged.  "That’s  a  pity,"  he  said. 
"I’m  sorry  to  disoblige  Stephen,  I’m 
sure,"  said  Stella,  shrugging  too. 

"  I  meant  a  pity  for  you,"  Hashed  hack 
Mr.  Smith.  And  the  smile  and  suave  man¬ 
ner  had  disappeared.  "Mr.  Dallas  can 
obtain  his  divorce  without  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  world,  by  another  method. 
But  the  other  method  will  not  be-  exactly 
to  your  liking.  I  fear."  he  announced,  fast¬ 
ening  his  keen,  shrewd  eyes  upon  Stella. 
"  I  always  feel  sorry  for  any  woman."  he 
went  on,  "whose  mistakes  of  a  dozen 
years  are  dragged  out  by  opposing  lawyers 
from  the  little  hiding  places  where  she 
thought  they  were  safe.  Your  husband. 
Mrs.  Dallas,  in  allowing  you  to  bring  suit 
against  him,  instead  o(  the  other  way 
round,  is  acting  chivalrously.  He  is  offer¬ 
ing  you  an  avenue  of  escape." 

"I  tell  you  I  don’t  want  a  divorce.” 
Really,  it  was  annoying!  "It  looks  to 
me.  Mrs.  Dallas,  as  if  you  w  ill  be  obliged  to 
have  a  divorce  whether  you  want  it  or  not.” 

"I  don't  know  why.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
know  anything  about  law,  but  I've  got 
some  common  sense,  and  I  never  heard  of 
a  woman’s  being  forced  to  get  a  divorce 
from  her  husband  because  he  happens  to 
want  togo  and  get  married  again.  Stephen 
does  want  toget  married  again.docsn'thc?" 

"That's  entirely  a  side  issue  in  this  case. 
Mrs.  Dallas.  I  am  unable  to  inform  you." 

"He  does.  I  know  he  does.  Well,  he 
can't  do  it.  That's  all  there  is  to  that. 
You  can  go  hack  to  New  York  and  tell 
him  that  I  refuse,  with  thanks,  his  chival¬ 
rous  offer,  Gracious!  1  don’t  call  it  ex¬ 
actly  chivalrous  for  a  man  to  walk  off  and 
leave  his  wife  for  seven  years  and  then. 
When  he  gets  good  and  ready,  give  her  the 
privilege  of  suing  him  for  divorce,  so  he 
can  go  and  marry  a  rich  young  w  idow,  and 
kick  the  high  spots  with  her.” 

"You  will.  then,  as  1  said  before,  force 
Mr.  Dallas  to  bring  suit  against  you." 

"  1  never  deserted  him. 

"No,  \our  offense  is  graver.” 


"I  never  knew  what  my  offense  was. 
I've  been  ransacking  my  brain  for  seven 
years  to  find  some  good  reason  for  Ste¬ 
phen's  clearing  out  the  way  he  did.” 

"Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Dallas,"  half  laughed, 
half  sneered  Mr.  Morley  Smith. 

"W  hat  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Don't  try  and  pretend  innocence  with 
me.  I’ve  handled  too  many  cases  of  this 
nature.  It  won’t  work.” 

He  looked  straight  into  Stella’s  eyes,  as 
he  spoke.  It  was  a  horrid  look.  It  was  a 
look  not  to  he  endured  from  a  man  who 
was  your  enemy.  Stella  could  feel  the 
blood  throbbing  into  her  neck. 

"Arc  vou  trying  to  be  insulting  to  me?" 

Mr.  Morley  Smith's  sneer  deepened. 

"  I  hat’s  right.  You’re  acting  consist¬ 
ently.  It’s  quite  the  right  tack — surprise, 
indignation,  rage,  tears,  confession  finally. 
Mrs.  Dallas,  allow  me  to  spare  you  fur¬ 
ther  attempt  at  evasion.  1  have  fads. 
You  were  seen,"  he  lowered  his  voice, 
"you  were  seen  at  Heaver’s  Beach, ’’  he 
brought  out. 

"Well,  what  of  that?”  flashed  Stella. 

"You  were  seen  at  the  boarding-house, 
with  Munn,”  he  added,  still  keeping  his 
•word-pointed  eyes  upon  Stella. 

Oh,  so  that  was  it!  That  was  why  there 
was  no  room  for  Laurel  at  Miss  Fille- 
b town's!  That  was  why  the  proprietor  ar 
the  King  Arthur  had  rented  herapartment ! 

"Oh,  what  a  rotten,  rotten  world!”  she 
exclaimed. 

Mr.  Morley  Smith  shrugged  and  looked 
away.  There  was  a  silence.  Then,  “Well, 

!ou  understand  me  now,  1  think.  You 
ave  your  choice.  Think  it  over.  Kit  her 
the  generous  escape  Mr.  Dallas  offers  or 
the  public  exposure  of  acts  you  have 
taken  such  pains  heretofore  to  conceal 
and  cover  up.” 

CTKLLA  stared  at  Mr.  Morley  Smith 
*  ^speechless,  helpless  for  a  moment .  Every 
word  he  uttered,  every  glance  of  his  eyes, 
every  Pharisaical  shrug  of  his  shoulders 
shamed  and  degraded  her.  She  would 
simply  have  to  get  out  of  his  presence,  or 
she  would  do  something  horrible,  like* 
slapping  him  in  the  face. 

“I’m  going,”  she  said,  and  stood  up. 

Hr  stood  up,  too.  He  smiled. 

“You  will  accept  our  proposition  then?’’ 
"Accept  your  proposition?  No,  I  won’t. 
I’ll  fight!  I'll  fight  I  I’ll  prove  to  the  world 
whether  I’m  guilty  or  not  of  the  filthy 
things  rotten-minded  people  have  said 
about  me.  And  I’m  glad  of  the  chance, 
too.  I  hope  Stephen  will  sue  me  for  a 
divorce.  1  said  I  didn’t  want  a  lawyer, 
when  1  first  came  here,  hut  I  need  some¬ 
body  to  defend  me  against  such  a  pack  of 
muck-rakers.  Why,  Mr.  Smith,  1  have  no 
more  done  the  thing  vou  come  here  and 
accuse  me  of  doing,  than  your  own  wife, 
or,  if  you’re  not  married,  your  own 
mother,  or  the  woman  you  honor  the  most 
in  this  world,  whoever  it  is,  and  I’ll  j»«*t 
the  best  lawyer  in  this  country  to  prove  it.” 

Behind  the  belying  paint  and  elaborate 
make-up  the  white  image  of  this  woman’s 
innocence  stood  out  before  Morley  Smith 
clear  and  defined  for  an  instant,  like  a 
white-sailed  ship  when  the  fog  lifts  a 
moment — a  white-sailed  ship  in  distress. 
He  saw  it.  He  recognized  it.  He  turned 
away  from  it. 

“Sou’re  going  through  the  usual  mo¬ 
tions,  Mrs.  Dallas,”  he  commented  with 
another  sneer.  ( To  be  conlinuref) 
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THE  DURANT  SIX  COUPE 


HE  Durant  Six  is  well  sponsored.  That  is 
the  reason  tor  its  immediate  acceptance  by 
those  who  favor  the  six  cylinder  type. 

W.  C.  Durant’s  work  is  known.  His  record 

• 

in  the  past  is  sufficient  assurance  ot  his  ac¬ 
complishments  in  the  future.  The  Durant 
Six  is  his  car.  He  has  put  his  name  on  it.  Any 
automobile  which  carries  the  name  ot  W  .  C. 
Durant  is  sufficient  guarantee  tor  one  to 


THE  SIX 
RoadMer  .  $  i  f> oo 
Touring  .  1650 

Coupe  .  aajo 
Sedan  .  1400 

In  J. 


THE  FOl'R 
Roj direr  .  $  890 

Touring  .  890 

Sedan  .  .  I]6; 

Coupe.  .  1365 

/.».*.  Ltmlmg,  Mt,h. 


DURA  XT  MOTORS.  INC..  1*19  BROADWAY,  N.  Y 
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The  Wife  Who 
Wondered  if  She 
Could  Leave  Her 
Husband 


(Continued  from  page  //) 

there  are  flowers  on  the  table— daffodils 
—the  price  of  my  new  rubbers!  I'll  mend 
the  old  ones  with  adhesive  plaster.  Kiss 
me.  please;  and  carry  in  the  supper.” 
Jerry  obeyed.  "Some  spread!  ’  he  said. 
"It's  a  celebration  after  the  stormy 
days.  Isn’t  the  steak  good,  Jerry?  You're 
not  eating." 


Jerry  fell  to  with  vigor.  Later,  when 
Margaret  was  ready  for  dessert,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  "You  haven’t  touched  the  celery! 
I  got  it  just  for  you.  What  is  the  matter?” 

Jerry  pushed  back  his  plate  and  leaned 
forward  on  thr  table.  His  face  had  sud¬ 
denly  gone  white.  "It’s  not  the  food,"  he 
answered  breathlessly,  "it's  myself.  1 
can't  eat  till  I  know  what  vou’ve  de¬ 
cided.  I—" 

I  Ic  stopped  to  wet  his  lips,  and  she  cried 
repentantly,  "Oh,  my  dear!  1  was  wait¬ 
ing— why— of  course,  I  sha'n't  leave  you, 
darling!  I— I  couldn't.” 

"You  mean,”  asked  Jerry  steadily, 
"that  you  u ant  to  stay?" 

"I  mean— well— perhaps  I  just  mean 
that  I  love  you,”  said  Margaret  gently. 

I  IKK  hand,  creeping  toward  him  over 
1  1  the  snowy  cloth,  was  met  in  a  clasp 
that  hurt.  'I  hen  Jerry  drew  away,  sink¬ 
ing  back  limply  in  his  chair. 

"1  thought — I  was  sure  this  morning, 
that  you  were  going.  W  ell— I  think  I  owe 
you  an  explanation.  I  know  I’ve  been 
cranky  all  these  weeks.  I  know  I've  been 
moody  and  disagreeable,  but— you  re¬ 
member  the  day  those  Brimmers  called  on 

Sou?  You’d  been  crying  when  I  came 
ome." 

Margaret  smiled.  "And  you  didn't 
ask  me  why.  I  wondered — " 

"I  knew  without  asking.  I  forgot  some¬ 
thing  at  the  office  that  night,  and  I  stopped 
at  the  drug  store  to  telephone,  hoping  to 
catch  Bailey  before  he  left.  I  couldn’t  get 
the  line,  and  the  booth  was  so  hot  I  opened 
the  door  a  crack  w  hile  waiting  for  my  call; 
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You  have  never  seen  a  ledger  like  this! 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  push  the  sliding  lever, 
and  the  hack  expands.  You  can  then  insert  or 
remove  sheets  easily  and  quickly.  There's  no 
key  to  he  lost.  It  works — always;  saves  time 
and  fussing. 

Just  the  ledger  for  business  men,  professional 
men,  tradesmen,  for  anyone  who  keeps  accounts 
and  that  means  practically  everyone. 

't  hough  small,  and  so  light  you  can  carry  it 
in  one  hand,  it  expands  to  accommodate  more 
than  three  hundred  accounts.  Opened,  it  lies 
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That  you  may  know 

«/  «/ 


THERE  is  one  distinguishing 
mark  of  quality  that  should 
guide  your  selection  of  household 
products.  It  is  the  Seal  of  Squibb. 

The  products  made  by  the  Squibb 
Laboratories  are  not  measured  by 
commercial  standards.  Each  one  is 
prepared  by  the  Squibb  scientific 
staff  to  meet  a  definite  human  need. 
Each  is  prepared  according  to  rigid 
professional  requirements,  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  its  production. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  the 
Squibb  Laboratories  have  served  the 
cause  of  medicine  and  have  been 
continuously  associated  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  medical  science.  Theknowl- 

Squibb'*  Milk  of  Magnesia 
Squibb’*  Boric  Acid 
Squibb'*  Caitor  Oil 
Squibb'*  Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Squibb'*  Stearate  of  Zinc 

a/*o  other  Hou 


edge  and  experience  thus  gained  in¬ 
sure  the  superiority  of  Squibb  House¬ 
hold  Products. 

You  may  buy  any  article  that  bears 
the  Squibb  Seal  with  absolute  confi¬ 
dence  in  its  purity  and  quality.  It  is 
your  written  guarantee  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  on  which  it  is  placed  consists  of 
the  finest  materials,  prepared  with 
the  highest  degree  of  professional 
and  scientific  skill.  This  Seal's  prom¬ 
ise  of  safety  and  satisfaction  has  al¬ 
ways  been  kept. 

When  you  go  to  a  drug  store  to 
purchase  any  household  product  you 
need  not  hesitate— the  Squibb  Seal 
tells  you  which  is  best. 

Squibb'.  Cod  Liver  Oil 
Squibb'*  Magne*ia  Denial  Cream 
Squibb'*  Denial  Propbylaclic 
Squibb'*  Cold  Cream 
Squibb'*  Nursery  Powder  for  ibe  Baby 
iehold  Product $ 


Squibb 


Sold  by  reliable  druggists  everywhere,  in  original  sealed  packages. 

The  "Priceless  Ingredient"  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker. 

General  Offices:  Laboratories:  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.; 

§0  Beekman  Siren,  New  York  City  New  Brun.wtck.  N.  J. 

C-wncht.  1028.  li  ll  BilUlkh  &  Bon 
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horoughbred !  Swift  -  light 
in  action  •  with  the  ease  and 
grace  that  go  to  make  up  per¬ 
fect  form.  And  a  wealth  of  stam¬ 
ina,*  that  reserve  of  endurance 
which  a  winner  muft  always  have. 

It  isn't  a  mere  coincidence  that 
the  leaders  in  so  many  lines  of 
business  are  using  Royal  Type¬ 
writers.  \bu  can’t  get  very  far 
in  the  great  business  race  with 
less  than  the  finest  equipment. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  Inc 

Royal  Typewriter  fctlldlM  564-366  BnxKhvay.  No*  Yoc* 
Branch  ft  ami  thf  HMd  Ck*r 

Cb*(  OfTrf#  75A  Qu»««  VWlo**#  U«knt  C 

rttmifMi  OfTWc  KNalrr  U  Hrn  Q 
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TYPEWRITERS 


when  our  ship  canu-  in  I'd  give  you  that 
velvet  couch  cover.  Well — " 

He  arose.  "Let  dessert  wait,"  he  said, 
as  she  reached  for  his  plate.  "1  want  to 
finish  what  I’m  saving.  Come  here." 

He  moved  toward  the  living-room  with 
.in  arm  about  her,  and  turned  her  sud¬ 
denly  until  she  faced  the  couch.  She  gave 
a  erv,  a  cry  of  dismay  at  his  extravagance. 

I  here  was  no  sign  of  the  old  Bagdad 
only  soft  blue  velvet  the  color  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  eyes.  She  glanced  in  unfeigned 
consternation  at  her  husband,  and  saw, 
incredulously,  that  he  looked  taller, 
straighter,  more  buoy  ant  than  she  had  ever 
seen  lum.  I  hen.  like  a  Hash  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  unbelievable  meaning  of  it  shot 
through  her. 

"Not  not  the  invention?”  she  whis¬ 
pered  aw  edlv.  and  found  her  answer  in  the 
arms  that  swept  her  close  to  her  husband's 
heart. 

"There’ll  he  plenty— always— for  all 
your  wants,”  he  answered  huskily.  "I 
knew  last  Saturday;  hut,  don't  you  see,  ii 
would  have  been  dust  and  aslies,  dear, 
without  your  love.  I  had  to  let  you  de¬ 
cide  things  without  knowing — to  act 
cheerful,  so  you’d  he  held  by  no  sense  of 
duty.  I  think  I  took  only  one  mean  ad¬ 
vantage,  hut  — I  was  desperate  when  I 
sewed  on  that  button?  I  knew,  of  course, 
thai  when  you  learned  the  truth  you 
wouldn’t  leave  me,  hut  had  you  left  me 
in  spirit  "  |  here,  dear,  don’t  cry.  Don’t 
cry!  flu*  ship's  in  port!” 


If  You  Really  Want 
to  Win  Out— Get 
Ready  for  It 

(Continued  Jnm  puff  Si) 

cronies  call  him.  Before  him  lay  a  sheaf 
of  despairing  reports.  As  lie  studied 
them  In*  shook  his  gray  head  slowly. 

"What  can  he  done?"  a  young  shipping 
man  asked. 

"  I  hose  vessels  must  be  released!" 

"But  how  ?" 

Lor  a  moment  a  ghost  of  a  smile  flick¬ 
ered  in  Livingstone  s  eyes. 

"My  friend.”  he  asked,  "did  you  ever 
hear  the  story  of  the  negro  parson  who 
preached  a  powerful  sermon  on  faith. 
.Inything  could  he  accomplished  by  faith, 
he  asserted.  And  after  the  sermon  was 
over,  one  of  the  good  brethren  stopped 
him  in  the  yard,  which  was  surrounded  by  ^ 
a  wall  of  field  stone. 

" "Did  yo’  mean  what  vo’  said,  parson, 
about  we-all  doin'  anything  by  faith'* 

"T  shore  did.  Brother  Foster!’ 

“‘Then  vo’  means  that  if  yo’  had  faith 
enough  yo’  could  jump  right  through  that 
stone  wall?' 

"The  old  preacher  scratched  his  head. 

"'W  ell.  Brother  hosier.’  he  said  finallv. 
Tinder  dem  circumstances  I’d  jump  at  it  — 
and  I’d  depend  on  de  good  Lawd  to  git 
me  through  it.' 

"Now,  that's  what  we've  got  to  do. 
voting  man.  WVJ1  jump  at  this  job,  and 
trust  the  Lord  Almighty  toget  us  through." 

Commandeering  a  Heet  of  ice-breakers 
that  included  most  of  the  car  ferries  ami 
tugs  in  adjacent  waters.  Livingstone  took 
personal  charge  of  the  attempt  to  smash 
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In  a  Bathroom  Five  Feet  Square. 
Standard  Saritarp  *T Dfe-  Co. 

Pittsburgh 
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through  the  lower  rivers  and  channels, 
which  in  many  places  were  frozen  solid  to 
a  depth  of  eight  to  fourteen  inches.  Out 
in  I.akc  Erie,  great  fields  of  wind-driven 
ice  piled  up  in  windrows  five  or  six  feet 
thick.  And  the  mercury  was  at  zero. 

I  hus  began  the  famous  fifteen-day  bat¬ 
tle  in  which  lake  history  was  made  bv 
Livingstone  and  the  lieutenants  who  ral¬ 
lied  to  his  aid  with  matchless  courage  and 
loyalty.  I  ime  and  again  it  seemed  that 
the  unequal  struggle  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Channels  laboriously  gouged 
through  shattered  floes  and  packs  would 
often  fill  in  and  freeze  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  cleared  -yet,  yard  by  yard,  rod 
by  rod,  mile  by  mile,  the  combat  went  on. 
Sever  before  in  the  memory  of  lake  men 
had  ingenuity  and  force  been  massed  on 
so  tremendous  a  scale.  Hundreds  of  sail- 


Not  if  you  neglect  your  teeth 

All  too  few  persons  practice  the  strictest  oral  hygiene. 
Far  too  many  arc  infected  with  Pyorrhe.i,  aoj  thr  -igh 
neglect,  lose  their  teeth  and  suffer  from  I  token  health 

For  statistic*  show  that  four  out  of  every  five  past  forty, 
and  thousands  younger,  are  subject  to  this  disease. 
At  the  first  sign  of  Pyorrhea,  Nature  gives  her  danger 
signal  — tender  gums  which  bleed  easily  when  the 
teeth  are  brushed. 

Fortunate  is  he  who  heeds  that  friendly  warning  ;  his 
teeth  may  be  spared,  while  he  who  neglects  that 

admonition  may  pay  the  extreme  penalty. 

Heed  Nature’s  Warning 

At  the  first  sign  of  tender,  bleeding  gums,  go  to  your  dentist 
for  teeth  ond  gum  inspection  and  start  using  Forhan's  For 
the  Gums  at  once. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  the  sclent  ific  formula  of  R .  I.  Forhan, 
D.  D.  S.  If  used  consistently  and  used  in  time,  it  will  prevent 
Pyorthca  or  check  its  course. 

In  addition  to  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  Pyorrhea. 
Forhan’s  For  the  Gums  is  an  excellent  dentifrice.  It  contains 
nothing  but  the  most  beneficial  Ingredients  that  keep  teeth 
white  and  clean,  ond  the  gums  firm  and  healthy. 
Remember,  statistics  arc  all  against  you.  Science  proves  that 
four  out  of  every  five  have  Pyorrhea  after  forty.  For  that 
reason  it  Is  good  health  Insurance  to  start  using  Forhan’s 
For  the  Gums  today.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Fothun's  For  the  Gums  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere. 
35c  and  60c  in  tubes. 


sketched  here  only  in  the  barest  outline. 
I  he  only  child  of  a  ship's  carpenter — who 
was  a  relative  of  David  Livingstone,  the 
famous  explorer  he  was  horn  in  the  ham¬ 
let  of  Dundas,  Ontario,  about  eight  miles 
from  Hamilton.  On  both  sides  of  the 
house  his  ancestry  was  Scotch. 

When  the  boy  was  six  years  old  his 
father  moved  to  Detroit,  then  a  lake  set¬ 
tlement  of  twenty-one  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  |  he  romance  of  steam  and  steel 
was  just  in  its  infancy.  Indeed,  it  had 
been  only  thirty  years  since  the  "Walk- 
in-t hr- Water,"  the  first  tin v  steamboat  on 
the  lakes,  had  ended  its  brief  career  by 
foundering  off  Buffalo.  Oilier  steamers 
had  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  frail  six- 
■nile-an-hour  craft,  but  the  supremacy  of 
billowing  white  sail  on  the  inland  seas  had 
not  even  seriously  been  challenged. 

His  boyhood  was  crammed  with  con¬ 
stant  activity.  In  hours  out  of  school  he 
ran  errands,  did  odd  jobs  in  a  dry-goods 
store,  and  mailed  all  the  out-of-town 
copies  of  the  Detroit  "Advertiser,”  which 
turned  out  a  four-sheet  paper  from  its 
one-cylinder  Hoe  press.  To  earn  his  three 
dollars  a  week  in  this  latter  berth,  he  slept 
in  the  "Advertiser"  building,  got  up  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  folded  all  the 
papers  by  hand,  wrapped  them,  and  hauled 
them  to  the  post  office  in  a  little  wagon. 

I  hen  he  ate  breakfast  and  rushed  off  to 
school.  Most  of  such  play  time  as  he  had 
was  spent  on  the  river — where  he  fount! 
in  the  shipping  a  never-failing  fascination. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Livingstone  be- 
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Do  Not  be  Gypt 

THERE  is  only  one  Snubber  —  the 
“Gabriel”.  Thirty-seven  leading  cars 
are  standard -equipped  with  Gabriel 
Snubbers.  Thirty-four  other  makes 
have  their  frames  drilled  for  them. 

Sold  by  Legitimate  Dealers. 

GABRIEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1411  East  40th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Save  Your 
Car 
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CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet  Offers  Quality 
at  Quantity  Prices 


Modern  requirements  for  personal 
transportation  are  so  satisfactorily  met 
in  the  1923  Superior  Chevrolet  that 
demand  leads  supply  in  every  section 
of  the  country. 

Especially  in  the  closed  models,  the 
price  advantage  of  quantity  production 
is  most  apparent. 

Chevrolet  is  the  world’s  largest  pro¬ 


ducer  of  closed  cars  with  Fisher  Bodies, 
hence  is  able  to  offer  these  high  grade 
closed  automobiles  at  astonishingly 
low  prices. 

Think  of  pleasing  design,  high  qual¬ 
ity  construction,  modern  engineering 
that  ensures  power,  ease  and  economy 
— then  see  the  cars  that  embody  all 
these  features  at  the  showroom  of 
any  Chevrolet  dealer. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


There  are  now  more  than  10,000 
Chevrolet  dealers  and  service 
stations  throughout  the  world 


s 


SUPERIOR  Two  PaucnCcr  Road.tcr  -  -  $510 
SUPERIOR  Five  Pa**«ncrr  Touring  -  *  525 

SUPERIOR  Two  Puunirr  Urilitv  Coupe  680 
SUPERIOR  Four  Pa,*engcr  SeJanette  -  -  850 

SUPERIOR  Five  Pawencrr  Sedan  -  -  »  860 

SUPERIOR  Light  Deli,  err . 510 

All  Prunf.  O.  b.  Flint.  Mkb. 


s 


Applications  will  he  considered 
from  high  grade  dealers  in  terri¬ 
tory  not  adequately  covered 
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came  an  apprentice  in  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  shops  at  Detroit.  He  was  to 
receive  fifty  cents  a  day  his  first  year, 
sixty  cents  a  day  the  secondhand  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day  the  third.  Shortly  before 
the  end  of  his  three-year  apprenticeship, 
young  Livingstone  was  released  from  his 
contract  in  order  that  he  might  take  a 
better  paying  position  in  the  Wabash 
Railroad  shops  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
He  stayed  there  only  a  short  time,  how¬ 
ever.  Returning  to  Detroit  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  invested  his  own  savings  and  a 
loan  from  his  father  in  buying  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  a  ship  chandler  and  general 
merchant  named  Robert  Downie.  Here 
he  spent  two  significant  years.  They  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  becoming  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  mercantile  side  of  shipping — 
and  in  his  marriage  to  Mr.  Downie’s 
attractive  young  daughter. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Livingstone 
opened  a  ship  chandlery  and  commission 
business  of  his  own.  A  year  later  he  se¬ 
cured  the  lease  of  a  big  warehouse  and 
dock  at  the  foot  of  Randolph  Street, 
where  a  few  years  earlier  the  Detroit  town 
pump  had  been  located. 

Within  another  year  the  hard-working 
Scotchman  came  to  he  recognized  as  one 
of  the  younger  business  geniuses  of  the  i 
city,  lie  obtained  the  Detroit  agency  for 
the  Western  Transportation  Company —  j 
which  had  the  biggest  fleet  of  steam  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  lakes;  and  when  the  Detroit 
Tugmen’i  Association  was  formed  he  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer,  and  vested 
with  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
organization's  success.  Bv  1869  he  owned 
six  tugs,  including  the  "William  Living¬ 
stone,  Jr.,”  the  largest  on  the  river.  Most 
of  these  had  to  be  bought  or  built  on 
credit;  but  Livingstone  belonged  to  the 
breed  of  clear-sighted,  sure-footed  plan¬ 
ners  whom  men  with  capital  arc  usually 
willing  to  back. 

I/HfR  the  next  three  or  four  years  pros- 
*  perity  moved  with  rapid  strides  a  little 
too  rapidly,  as  it  turned  out  presently.  In 
addition  to  his  other  interests,  Living¬ 
stone  became  the  most  important  cord- 
wood  dealer  in  the  city.  Buying  his  wood 
from  farmers  and  Indians  who  inhabited 
the  well-forested  region  along  Bear  Creek, 
Canada,  a  day's  water  trip  from  his  dock, 
he  would  run  his  tugs  with  barges  up  the 
creek  at  night,  load  the  wood  the  following 
day,  and  chug  back  to  the  city  under 
cover  of  the  next  night’s  darkness.  As  a 
licensed  pilot,  w-ho  knew  every  yard  of 
adjacent  waters,  Livingstone  could  hold 
his  own  at  the  wheel  with  navigators  of 
many  years’  experience. 

In  1870  and  1871  he  went  into  the  lum¬ 
bering  business.  (ietting  control  of  a 
tract  of  pine  timber  on  the  Au  Sable 
River,  north  of  Saginaw  Bay,  he  had  it 
cut  and  rafted  to  the  Detroit  mills.  His 
combined  enterprises  were  bringing  in 
good  returns  when  he  was  struck  a  stag¬ 
gering  blow  by  the  panic  of  ’73.  Within 
a  week  two  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  paper  that  he  had  discounted 
was  returned  to  him,  and  before  the  panic 
had  run  its  course  his  accumulated  win¬ 
nings  had  been  swept  clean. 

W  ithin  three  years  after  the  panic, 
however,  Livingstone  was  well  on  his  feet 
again.  He  was  in  control  of  one  of  the 
largest  fleet  of  tugs  in  the  waters  around 
Detroit,  and  his  steamship  agency  and 
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FORCE  Whole  Wheat  Flake* 
PRESTO  Self -Rising  Flour 


WflTH  MOTHER’S  HELP  the  child  can 
**  build  her  own  mind.  But  Mother  must 
build  the  child’s  body,  by  choosing  the  right 
food.  This  is  Mother’s  greatest  obligation. 

We  all  know  oatmeal  is  ideal  for  body¬ 
building,  but  do  we  realize  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  rolled  oats? 


The  safe  way  is  to  specify  H-O  (Hornby’s 
Oats) — the  only  oats  thoroughly  steam- 
cooked  and  pan-toasted  in  the  old  fashioned 


way. 

We  steam-cook  H-O  for  hours  at  a  heat 
of  250  degrees.  This  dextrin izes  the  starch 
and  makes  H-O  digestible,  nourishing  and 
different. 

H-O  is  also  pan-toasted  for  four  hours 
over  live  coal  fires.  This  gives  H-O  its 
brown  color  and  delicious  flavor. 

Trial  package  free.  Write  Dept.  "C.” 


SteamCooked  /-\  a  q-'n  Panloastcd 
/^HEALTH  Vj/\1  O  ^  FLAVOR 


H-O  is  packed  im  new  improved  label-wrapped  and  comer-sealed  package 
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warehouse  showed  steady  profits.  Al- 
ready  he  was  beginning  to  lay  his  plans 
for  entering  the  shipping  business  in  a 
larger  way. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  place 
that  Livingstone  already  had  caned  out 
for  himself  came  in  the  autumn  of  1874. 

1  his  had  been  another  bad  year  for  Mich¬ 
igan,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  dis- 

Itricts.  Markets  had  collapsed;  such  po¬ 
tatoes  as  were  not  being  fed  to  hogs  or  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  ground  were  being  sold  for 
fifteen  cents  a  bushel.  All  this  created  a 
spirit  of  unrest — which  flamed  up  into  a 
widespread  revolt  against  the  political 
party  in  power. 

Sensing  the  possibility  of  losing  their 
long-established  control  of  the  legislature, 
the  party  leaders  cast  about  for  the 
strongest  candidates  available.  Living¬ 
stone  was  asked  to  run.  At  first  he  re¬ 
fused.  Eventually  he  consented,  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  receive 
the  nomination  without  opposition.  When 
1  the  smoke  of  the  polls  had  cleared  up  it 
was  discovered  that  the  popular  young 
shipping  man  had  been  the  only  Republi¬ 
can  elected  in  Wayne  County — and  that 
in  his  lone  victory  he  had  swept  the  ban¬ 
ner  Democratic  district  in  the  city! 

A  FEW  years  later  Livingstoncorganized 
1  *  and  assumed  direction  of  the  Michigan 
Navigation  Company.  Also  he  became 
general  manager  of  the  l'crchrron  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  organized  by  United 
States  Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer  and 
controlled  jointly  by  Palmer  and  Living¬ 
stone.  After  a  three-year  term  as  col¬ 
lector  of  customs  at  Detroit,  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Arthur,  Livingstone  and  Palmer 
built  for  the  Michigan  and  Pcrchcron 
Navigation  companies  the  largest  two 
bulk  freighters  on  the  lakes  at  that  time. 
The  young  Detroiter  was  now  playing  a 
leading  part  in  the  shipping  industry. 

In  the  meantime,  Palmer  and  Living¬ 
stone  had  bought  the  Detroit  "Journal,” 
a  moribund  evening  daily,  and  Living¬ 
stone  assumed  personal  charge  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  policies.  After  the 
"Journal"  had  been  set  solidly  on  its  feet, 
both  in  finances  and  prestige,  it  was  sold 
in  1887.  Lacking  Livingstone’s  energetic 
guidance,  the  paper  started  shortly  to 
skid.  It  was  rescued  from  impending 
bankruptcy  when  the  shipping  man  took 
its  helm  once  more  in  1892.  lie  remained 
at  this  post  until  1901— during  the  last 
part  of  which  period  he  was  controlling 
owner  as  well  as  publisher.  As  a  newspa¬ 
per  man,  Livingstone  proved  both  fearless 
and  far-sighted.  His  editorial  policies  at¬ 
tracted  wide  attention,  and  he  turned  the 
“Journal”  into  a  real  money-maker. 

During  this  period  Livingstone  not  only 
retained  his  shipping  interests  but  he  was 
building  up  a  reputation  in  the  banking 
field.  One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank,  in  the  early  eighties,  he  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  institution  in  1900. 
Of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  this  bank, 
and  of  Livingstone’s  election  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  American  Bankers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  have  already  told. 

Of  all  the  things  that  William  Living¬ 
stone  has  "put  through,”  the  one  closest 
to  his  heart,  I  think,  is  the  Livingstone 
Channel — that  magnificent  man-made 
waterway  in  the  lower  Detroit  River, 
through  which  all  down-bound  vessels 
now  pass.  Twelve  miles  long,  and  ter- 


I  dare  not  insult  the  intelligence 
of  mv  children!” 


:  WALKED  OUT  of  ft  great  from  Shakespeare,  Scott  and  Dick- 

bookstore  and  his  hands  cns:  .  ...  .  .  .  , 

And  now  this  demand  has  l>ecn 
answered,  wonderfully  answered,  in 

The  Young  Folks’ 
Shell’  of  Books 

The  Junior  Classic* 

Introduction  by  Dr.  KUot 
Reading  Guide  by  Pmddrnt  NeiUon 
of  Smith  College 

If  you  have  children  under  sixteen 
yean  of  ago.  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  them  to  know  something  ulxiut 
this  remarkable  new  development  in 
home  education.  The  whole  story  is 
told  in  the  free  booklet  we  offer  you; 
we  want  every  parent  who  reads  this 

Kto  have  a  copy.  It  is  free;  mere- 
in  the  coupon  and  mail. 

The  Young  Folks’  Shelf  of  Books 
grew  out  of  the  success  of  Dr.  Eliot’s 
famous  Five-Foot  Shelf.  No  sooner 
had  the  Five-Foot  Shelf  appeared 
than  parents  all  over  the  country 
wrote  us: 

"Why  can't  someone  do  for  chil¬ 
dren  what  I)r.  Eliot  has  done  for 
adults?  Gather  together  all  that  is 
best  in  children's  literature,  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Greece  straight  down 
to  the  present,  and  give  it  to  us  in 
one  set  of  books. 

“Free  us  from  bondage  to  foolish  animal 
books  and  depraving  Sunday  comics.” 

The  Young  Folks'  Shelf  is  an  answer  to 
that  cry  for  help.  In  its  pages  your  boy 
ami  girl  meet  the  great  figures  of  History; 
here  they  Irani  courage  from  the  coura¬ 
geous,  truth  from  the  truthful,  and  hero¬ 
ism  from  the  heroic. 

Hero  is  your  chance  to  know  all  about 
these  books  that  ran  mean  so  much  to 
your  children.  The  coupon  brings  an  inter- 
rating  book  that  describes  the  set  in  detail 
and  tells  how  you  may  own  it. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 
416  VnI  Thirteenth  Street.  .New  York  City 

Send  me,  without  obligating  me  In  anyway 
the  free  hook  which  describe*  In  detail  the 
Younic  Folks”  Shelf  of  Books,  and  gi»c*  full 
particulars  as  to  how  I  may  procure  them: 
books  by  small  monthly  payments. 
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WHEN  a  championship  contest  is  im¬ 
pending  the  athlete  who  trains  spas¬ 
modically,  or  who  refuses  to  train  at 
all,  is  regarded  by  his  team-mates  with 
contempt.  His  self-indulgence  is  never  a 
subject  for  joking  — it  is  nothing  short  of 
treachery. 

The  business  world  views  the  matter 
somewhat  differently. 

If  a  man  neglects  to  train  for  a  bigger 
job.  why  worry?  There  arc  plenty  of  able 
and  ambitious  men  who  will. 

Every  year,  for  example,  more  than 
<0.000  men  enrolled  with  LaSalle  Extension 
University  are  throwing  themselves  heart 
and  soul  into  the  all-engrossing  contest 
f..r  the  better  positions  in  business— are 
earnestly  declaring  their  purpose  to  win  or 
know  the  reason  why. 

In  the  contest  for  success  they  know  that 
they  must  l»e  either  the  ten-pin  or  the  ball 
—  ami  they  Prefer  to  be  the  ball. 


aid  of  huine-study 


The  career  of  C.  C.  Mollenhauer  well  cat  honor*  in  a  ciiu  of  71."—  M.  A  C 
illustrates  the  optx»rtunities  that  unfold  to  "LaSalle  training  haa  taken  m*fn 

the  man  equipped  to  take  advantage  of  ™Vum~-k*T W 

them.  ''  *  *  a 

Obliged  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  _  To  overcome  the  obstacles  that  every 
twelve,  Mollenhauer  started  life  as  a 
dothes-brushcr  in  a  factory,  at  f2.  SO  a  week. 

Today,  at  thirty-five,  he  is  partner  in  a 
large  real-estate  firm,  a  director  in  the  great 
First  National  Hank  of  Brooklyn,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Dime  Savings  Hank  in  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  New  York. 

"The  bis  event  of  niv  life."  mu  Mollenhauer. 

"wa.  the  day  I  enrolled  with  the  La?*ll<-  Extension 
University.  The  Problem  Method,  developed  by 
LaSalle,  is  surely  the  quickest  wav  to  th<-  top  I  know 
of.  It  has  meant  thousands  of  dollars  to  me.  to  say  respective n«lds 


require*  rarnestnos  of  purpose:  and  beyond  a  doubt 
the  unusual  success  of  La>alle-trained  men  is  due. 
In  considerable  measure.  to  the  Inlir-tcol  pluck  and 
determination  which  gave  them  the  urge  to  make 
the  start. 

The  rapidity  ©t  their  advancement,  however, 
brines  forth  a  different  explanation  -  to  tv-  found,  as 
many  assert,  in  the  LaSalle  Problem  Mclhrd. 

Und-  r  this  plan,  distinctive  with  LaSalle  Exten¬ 
sion  University,  a  member  masters  business  princi¬ 
ple*  by  solving  actual  business  problems—  under 
the  direction  of  some  ol  the  ablest  men  In  their 
America.  The  business  power  that 


Out  start  dine  Facts  A  bout  LaSalle 

r<or-W  In  1*0*. 

riosoelsJ  resource*  more  than  I7.MO.OO0. 

Tool  LaSalle  organisation  exceed*  1W*  people  -  the 
lux-,  and  sMorwest  burinew  Irmirmc  institution 
In  the  wortd. 


•M h  mry  lanr*  corporation,  railroad  and 
Institution  in  the  Unit-1  Stale*. 

LaSalle  Ftoe-neot  Bureau  -ree.  student 

Der  without  charae.  Scoria  of  tu*  ores 
to  LaSaUe  for  men  to  fill  high^rrmdc  « 


Present  Pesitien 


Address 
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—and  learn  from  a  successl 
how  merchants  can  get  more 


To  Merchants:  What  would  it  be 
worth  to  you  if  you  could  learn  from 
each  farmer  in  your  community  some 
of  the  things  he  expects  from  you  in 
return  for  his  trade — if  you  could 
know  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
why  he  buys,  what  influences  his 
decisions  ? 

What  would  it  be  worth  to  know 
how  to  make  your  windows  pull  more 
farm  business?  To  learn  how  to  en¬ 
list  the  co-operation  of  your  present 
farm  customers  in  an  endless  chain 
of  recommendation  for  your  store? 

Think  how  valuable  it  would  be 
to  you  to  know  in  advance  what 
merchandise  will  appeal  to  the  farm 
trade!  To  have  your  clerks  as  in¬ 
terested  and  enthusiastic  about  this 
merchandise  and  your  business  as 
you  yourself!  To  maintain  this  in¬ 
terest,  month  after  month! 

IIow  to  find  out  these  things 

We  have  this  information,  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions,  for  you  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  success¬ 
ful  farmer,  a  farm  owner,  a  breeder 
of  blooded  stock,  a  farmer  who 
attempts  to  analyze  and  describe 
some  of  the  things  that  build  up 
confidence  for  certain  merchandise 
and  for  the  merchants  who  sell  this 
merchandise. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Carl  G. 
Brown  of  Long  Meadow  Karm.Stras- 
burg,  Virginia,  lor  this  interesting 
and  instructive  letter.  So  important 


Carl  Brown 


ideas  on  how  merchants 
can  get  more  farm  trade 


letter  so  that  you  may  know  why 
these  progressive,  prosperous  farm 
families  are  inclined  to  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  products  advertised  in  Farm 
&  Fireside — so  that  you  may  know 
how  to  gain  the  greatest  bench t  from 
this  advertising  and  the  other  forms 
of  co-operation  which  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  these  products  are  so 
willing  to  give  you. 

Send  for  this  letter  today 

Carl  Brown’s  letter  will  tell  you,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  farmer,  some  of 
the  things  that  will  help  you  to  get 
the  farm  trade  of  your  community. 
It  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
every  merchant.  Send  for  this  letter 
today. 

Just  write  us  on  your  business 
letterhead,  "Send  me  Carl  Brown’s 
letter.  I  would  like  to  read  it.”  We 
is  it,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nicr-  will  gladly  do  it. 
chant  w  ho  would  understand  the  factors 
which  influence  farm  purchasing,  that 
we  have  reprinted  it,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  mail  a  copy  to  any  merchant 
who  requests  it. 


The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Woman'*  Horn*  Companion,  The 
AmctM  an  Magazine.  Collier'*.  The  National 
N'eekly%  *l  hc  Mentor 


Tl  E  to  these  products  advertised  in 


Farm 
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If  You  Really  Want  to  Win  Out — Get  Ready  for  It,  by  Tiiane  Wilson 


minuting  in  the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Erie, 
this  channel  is  the  largest  and  most  ex¬ 
pensive  undertaking  of  its  kind  ever 
authorized  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  removed  the  menace  of  the 
Limekiln  Crossing,  that  had  long  been 
the  incubus  of  inter-lake  commerce. 

In  the  years  when  the  lake  freighters 
were  ever  increasing  in  size  and  number, 
the  Limekiln  Crossing  had  become  the 
scene  of  more  and  more  stranding*.  In¬ 
deed,  so  narrow  was  the  natural  passage 
at  this  point,  that  sometimes  a  stiff  south¬ 
western  gale  would  drive  the  water  ahead 
of  it  until  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
channel  was  left  (innavigable  for  any  save 
the  smaller  boats.  Then  whole  Beets 
would  be  held  up  for  hours,  waiting  for 
the  water  to  resume  its  normal  level. 

I  he  natural  waterway  at  this  point  was 
the  Amhcrstburg  Channel,  wholly  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  international  border; 
bur  the  increasing  congestion  of  traffic 
and  the  advent  of  the  six-hundred -foot 
freighter  made  this  channel  wholly  inade¬ 
quate.  Foreseeing  what  was  going  to 
happen,  Livingstone,  several  years  earlier, 
had  started  his  tight  to  have  a  channel 
blasted  out  on  the  American  side  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  down-bound  vessels. 


he  knew  her  well 


AT  FIRST,  except  among  the  lakcmcn 
**  themselves,  he  encountered  nothing 
but  opposition.  Congressmen  turned  deaf 
ears.  The  old  channel  had  always  done 
pretty  well,  they  said;  why  anticipate 
trouble?  With  so  many  post  offices  and 
pensions  to  be  taken  care  of,  why  should 
they  vote  to  sink  millions  in  such  a  project 5 
But  Livingstone,  not  to  be  discouraged, 
kept  up  his  labors  year  after  year.  His 
election  as  president  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  in  1901  gave  him  added 
authority,  and  he  plunged  into  his  tight 
with  more  vigor  than  ever. 

One  by  one  he  gained  the  cooperation 
of  the  congressmen  in  the  eight  great  states 
that  border  the  lakes.  One  by  one  he 
communicated  his  vision  to  the  members 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 
I  Ic  got  the  united  support  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corps  of  the  l  nited  States  Army  by 
winning  over  the  district  engineer,  the  di¬ 
vision  engineer,  and  the  chief  of  engineers, 
in  turn.  Finally,  in  1907,  Congress 
authorized  the  project  and  made  an  initial 
appropriation  of  seven  million  dollars.  In 
191 Z  the  channel  was  thrown  open  with 


NO  matter  how  well  you  Unle**  halitosis  is  a  symptom 

know  a  person  maybe  of  tome  serious  organic  disorder 

even  your  very  clones,  friend  J&*  ~yd“£,“ 

—there  is  one  subject  you  pu,  yoursc|f  upon  ,|,e  safe  and 
instinctively  avoid.  polite  side  by  using  Listerine, 

You  may  discuss  the  most  the  well-know  n  liquid  antisep- 
intimate  things  about  vour  l,c- 

family,  vour  business  and  Meet  halitosis  in  this  scien- 

.a-.;-,  k...  tine  way— by  using  Listerine 
P  ‘  '  V  .  systematically asa mouth-wash 

this  one  topic  you  dodge.  and  RarR|c.  |t  js  thc  ideally 

There  is  something  about  effective  breath  deodorant, 
halitosis  (the  scientific  term  Fastidious  people  everywhere 
meaning  unpleasant  breath)  make  Listerine  a  regular  part 
that  seems  to  forbid  honest  of  the.r  daily  toilet  routine.  It 

_ ..k....,  acts  quickly  and  pleasantly.  If 

conversation  about  it.  halrs  food  fcrmcn'talion  in  the 

let  the  insidious  thing  mouth  and  leaves  the  breath 
about  halitosis  is  the  unfor-  sweet,  fresh  and  clean, 
tunate  fact  that  anv  one  may  ,  Vo«!r  druggist  has  handled 

suffer  from  it  and  in  nine  ferine  for  years,  and  regards 
c  it  as  a  safe,  effective  antiseptic 

cases  out  ol  ten  you  are  not  0f Rreal  merit.  It  has  now  been 
conscious  of  it  yourself.  So  Gn  ihe  market  for  half  a  ccn- 
unless  you  use  some  sensi-  tury,  and  has  dozens  of  oihci 
ble  scientific  precaution  you  uscs  as  wc'h 
may  go  through  your  dav  Start  using  Listerine  today. 

or  evening  uncomfortable  JV  your  mind  at  ease.  Don’t 
,  ,  ,  he  in  doubt  another  day  nbouf 

and  concerned,  wondering  vour  breath  .-Lambert  Vhar- 

whether  or  not  you  arc  ma(a[  Company ,  Saint  Louis , 
offending  people  about  you.  U.  S.  4. 


impressive  ceremonies,  in  which  Living¬ 
stone  was  the  central  figure.  Since  then 
the  exigencies  of  traffic  have  necessitated 
the  expenditure  of  an  extra  three  million 
dollars  in  deepening  and  widening  the 
channel  a  work  that  is  still  going  on. 

"William  Livingstone  never  gives  up 
anything  he  sets  his  teeth  into."  one  of  the 
older  generation  of  Detroit  business  men 
told  me.  "lie  believes  that  anything  can 
he  accomplished  if  you  work  hard  enough 
at  it — and  his  life  has  proved  it." 

Livingstone’s  dependence  on  this  phi¬ 
losophy  cropped  up  continually  in  my  talk 
with  him.  Indeed,  his  parting  words,  as 
1  shook  hands  to  leave  him,  were  these: 

“1  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  you  are 
kind  enough  to  say  that  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  many  things.  They  don’t  look 
very  impressive  to  me — but.  taken  for 
what  they  arc  worth,  they  are  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  nc\cr 
been  tempted  to  try  the  bright  and  allur¬ 
ing  ‘short  cut’  to  any  goal.” 
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We  have  cot 
the  price 
one-half 


No  matter  what  your  occupation,  one 
of  the  home  etu«ly  Hot*  luted  below  will 

quickly  fit  you  for  it  belter  job  and  bi«*rr  pay  Any 
*ct  you  nclci-t  will  lie  dent  lor  evf*  ruroina- 
lion,  and  if  you  d*oide  lo  buy  you  may  pay  the  rock* 
bottom  price  at  the  rule  o(  only  7  Sc  a  week.  Hut 
you  inu»t  act  nowf  Wo  rnmml  guarantee  theo* 
mbicol  price*  for  any  nr  cut  Irngth  of  time 
Thru*  book*  arc  the  work  of  rt-cogniod  nuthoritic* 
They  arc  written  in  plain,  raaily  unucratood  language, 
by  rcroicmicd  iiuthoritim,  ami  contain  hundred*  of 
pli<ito||riiplt«,  diagram*.  tub  Ira,  rto..  that  make  diffi¬ 
cult  point*  iui  aimiilr  ua  A-lt-C  llamlxtincly  ami 
dumbly  bound  in  half  or  full  Morocco  bather  («•»• 
cept  um  noted),  mid  •laiui-il  in  cold. 


At  Greatly  Reduced  Price 

Accountancy  and  Buainaaa  Minipmint, 

7  vol. ,  2700  nogra.  1000  pMtuna.  Waa 

1  .  , .  .  Now 

Carpentry  and  Contracting.  A  \olumrw, 
2(:tHpagt*.  1000 picture*  W'a*  *.<7  30.  No* 
Civil  Enginoarlng,  0  volume-.  3P00  |>agra. 

AW 1 1  picturca  Wo*  *07.50.  .  .  ,  Noa 

Electrical  Enginoarlng,  H  vnlumro.  3WX> 
pagtu,  2fl00 jiicturra  Won  *00  00  Now 
Automobile  Enginoarlng,  0  vobimew,  2flU0 
pagra,  2UO  picture*.  wni*l5  0U...  Now 
Maenkno  Shop  Practlca.  tl  volumca.  2300 
page*,  2AOO  picturco.  Woa  *15  00.  . .  .  Now 
Steam  and  Caa  Enginoarlng,  7  volume, 
3300  pagra.  251X1  picturca.  Waa  *52  50. 

Now . 

Low  and  Practlca  (with  reading  rourac), 
12  volumca.  tXXX)  page*,  llluciratcd.  Waa 
*07. .VI  Now 

Flra  Pravantion  and  Inauronca,  I  vol*. 

IAOO  pmcca.  «MXI  picturca.  Waa  HU  (X)  Now 
Talaphony  and  Talography,  t  volumca, 
1728  page*,  2WX)  picturca  W  as  *30.00  Now 
Sanitation.  Hooting  and  Vontilatlng.  4 
volume*,  1154  pagra,  1400  picturco.  Waa 

$30  00 .  . Now 

Drawing.  4  volumaa.  I57H  page*,  KID  nc- 
turca.  blueprint*.  *t*.  Waa  930.00  Now 
Employment  Management  and  Safaty, 
7  vol,  IKO0  page*,  040  illuatratum*.  Waa 


Your  Choice 
75c  a  Week 


10  M) 
34  80 
20  80 
21  80 
21  Ml 

21*0 


14  Ml 
14  Ml 

14. M) 
14  80 

24. Ml 


Send  No  Money 

Shipped  for  7  Days *  Trial 

Yw»  wr'll  kIjmUv  ship  any  wx  ri«ht  to  your  horn*  or 
office  upon  your  simple  request.  Pay  only  •hippinjt 
eharcca  when  tlio  hooks  arrive  Don  t  *rn«i  a  penny 
until  after  you  have  uaml  them  seven  days,  then  re¬ 
mit  only  $2  ho  or  return  them  at  our  expense.  Pay 
l  >21  In  nee  at  the  rate  of  $3UU  a  nM*nth— 7Sc  a  week. 

Art  now*  while  these  splendid  hooka  are  bew»a 
offered  ut  20r;  to  50*<  leaa  than  regular  prim.  This 
offer  is  open  to  every  person  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  Grasp  your  opportunity 
— fill  in  and  mall  the  coupon  NOW  I 

American  Technical  Society.  Dept  X-151,  Chicago 


A  indicia  Technical  SoodT.  Dept.  X-151. 


US.  A. 


Please  send  me  set  of. 


for  7  DAYS’  examination,  shipplnjr  ehaneii 
I  will  examine  the  books  thoroiuehly  and.  If  a 
will  send  $2.90  within  7  <la>*  and  each 
until  I  have  pafcl  the  special  price  of  .... 
rale  not  to  keep  the  bmika.  I  will 
your  expense  ami  owe  you  nothing. 


ittsAeel. 

uT<& 


Name . 

ADDSEaS - 

Reference 


The  Story  of  Gay  Little  Mitzi 


( Continued  from  page  34) 


people  as  it  was  to  breathe.  My  father 
understood  this.  So  1  proceeded  gayly 
on  my  way,  becoming  auite  a  local 
celebrity.  \\  hen  I  was  twelve,  they  used 
to  bill  me  for  concerts  as  '1  he  12- Year-Old 
Wonder  Prima  Donna.’ 

"I  guess  I  thought  I  teas  a  wonder. 
Everybody  told  me  so.  and  it  was  easy 
and  pleasant  to  believe  it.  I  might  have 
gone  right  on  -if  it  hadn't  been  for  one 
man. 

“His  name  was  Eugene  Rakosy;  and 
he  was  a  very  important  personage  in 
Budapest.  He  was  always  referred  to  as 
‘His  Excellency.'  You  won’t  be  properly 
impressed  by  that,  but  you  would  be  if  you 
came  from  Hungary.  Among  other  things, 
he  was  the  Honorary  President  of  the 
National  Theatre,  the  best  in  the  country. 

“/“\NE  day,  when  I  w  as  twelve  years  old, 
my  mother  took  me  by  train  to  an¬ 
other  town  where  I  was  to  appear  at  a 
large  charity  entertainment.  It  must  have 
been  something  of  importance  because 
Rakosy  attended  the  affair.  He  went  by 
the  same  train  we  took,  but  he  augustly 
secluded  himself  in  his  private  car.  From 
this  high  and  mighty  retreat  he  summoned 
me  to  his  presence. 

"I  went!”  said  Mitzi,  nodding  her  head 
with  solemn  emphasis.  "And  lor  once.  I 
was  dumb;  too  scared  to  do  more  than 
make  my  little  curtsy  to  the  great  man. 
He  had  me  sit  down  beside  him,  eyed  me 
curiously,  stroked  his  goatee  for  a  moment 
—then  the  oracle  spoke.” 

Whenever  she  describes  a  person,  or 
even  tiuotcs  anyone,  Mitzi  ceases  to  he 
herself.  In  pose,  voice,  and  gesture,  she 
becomes  the  person  she  has  in  her  mind. 
I  could  fairly  see  and  hear  the  oracular 
Rakosy  saying: 

"Ah-h-h— hm-m-m!  So  you  are  the 
child  imitator!" 

’Yes,  sir!"  said  Mitzi. 

"Hm-m-m!  Well,  my  child,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something.  Imitating  is  not  an  art.” 

"No,  sir?"  said  Mitzi,  because  she 
didn't  know  what  else  to  say. 

"Let  me  explain."  said  Rakosy.  "Once, 
at  the  National  T  heatre,  we  had  a  very 
had  actor.  We  tried  him  in  one  part,  then 
in  another,  and  so  on  through  many  parts 
of  many  kinds.  He  was  had  in  them  all! 
Finally,  we  started  to  put  on  a  new  play. 
In  one  scene,  someone  had  to  double  for 
the  leading  man.  and  we  could  not  find 
anyone  who  looked  enough  like  him  to 
do  this;  no  one  except  this  actor  who  was 
so  very  bad. 

"As  we  had  no  choice  in  the  matter  we 
gave  him  the  part,  telling  him  to  watch 
the  leading  man  and  to  imitate  his  work 
as  closely  as  possible.  ...  He  did  so.  And 
he,  who  was  hopelessly  bad  in  any  original 
work,  was  even  better  than  the  actor  he 
imitated!  He  could  copy — hut  he  could 
not  create.  I  understand  that  you  can 
imitate  to  perfection.  But  remember 
what  I  tell  you.  ThalwiW  never  make  you 
an  actress!  Imitating  others  is  really 
living  on  their  talents.  If  that  is  all  you 
can  do,  you  are  a  pauper,  so  far  as  art 
is  concerned.” 

At  that  point  the  friend  who  had  taken 


the  little  girl  into  His  Excellency’s  pres¬ 
ence  came  to  her  rescue  and  conducted 
her  back  tojier  mother. 

"I  was  so  subdued."  Mitzi  went  on, 
"that  Mother  tried  to  find  out  what  was 
the  matter.  All  she  could  get  out  of  me 
was  the  announcement  that  I  never  would 
do  any  more  imitations  after  that  night! 
And.  with  one  exception,  1  never  did.  A 
few  months  later  1  appeared  at  a  charity 
entertainment.  But  that  ended  it. 

"At  the  sunper  following  the  concert 
at  which  Rakosy  was  present,  1  was 
seated  beside  him  and  he  was  gt»od  enough 
to  tell  me  that  my  work  was  something 
more  than  the  mere  ‘copy-cat’  imitations; 
that  I  put  an  original  and  creative  ouality 
into  them.  But  that  didn’t  make  me 
change  my  mind. 

"Somehow,  child  though  I  was,  I  knew 
he  was  right.  I  he  person  who  can  do 
nothing  hut  imitate,  really  is  'living  on 
other  people’s  talents.’  f  would  rather 
do  one  original  thing,  a  thing  that  I  my¬ 
self  created,  than  to  copy  a  hundred  crea¬ 
tions  of  other  people!  The  fifteen  minutes 
I  spent  in  Rakosy's  private  car  that  night 
were  perhaps  the  most  important  fifteen 
minutes  of  my  life. 

"The  immediate  result  was  that  I  went 
hack  to  school,  determined  to  learn  all 
I  could  in  a  year  or  two.  Then,  when  I 
was  not  <juitc  fourteen,  1  was  admitted 
to  the  National  Dramatic  School  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  I  was  under  the  age  limit;  but 
through  Rakosy’s  influence  an  exception 
was  made  in  my  favor.  A  year  and  a  half 
later  I  signed  a  five-year  contract  with 
the  manager  of  two  of  the  leading  theatres 
in  Budapest. 

‘‘Oh,  those  foreign  theatres!"  sighed 
Mitzi.  "There's  nothing  like  them  here— 
thank  heaven!  The  only  way  a  young 
actress  could  get  on  over  there  was  by 
chance.  I  sually  one  had  to  wait,  as  my 
father  did,  for  somebody  to  die.  When 
that  happened,  there  was  a  mad  scramble 
for  the  vacant  place. 

"O^E  the  theatres  controlled  by  this 

'S  manager  was  devoted  to  musical 
comedy,  the  other  to  the  drama.  I  wanted 
to  play  musical  comedy.  But  was  I  al¬ 
lowed  to?  1  was  not.  The  public  over  there 
is  very  loyal  to  its  old  favorites.  The  sou- 
brette  parts,  which  I  could  have  played, 
were  taken  by  fat  middle-aged  actresses 
who  had  become  popular  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore  and  who  were  still  popular.  Appar¬ 
ently,  only  death  could  pry  them  loose 
from  their  positions. 

"1  played  some  ingenue  parts  at  the 
other  theatre,  hut  that  didn't  satisfy  me. 
I  was  simply  aching  to  sing  and  to  dance. 
Finally,  1  learned  that  ‘The  Dollar  Prin¬ 
cess'  was  to  be  put  on  at  the  musical 
comedy  theatre,  and  1  asked  the  manager 
to  let  me  play  the  role  of  ‘Daisy.’  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  him  roll  his  eyes 
toward  heaven. 

"'Ach!'  he  groaned.  ‘And  now  she 
tells  ine  what  parts  she  is  to  play  I’ 

‘“Well.’  I  said,  'if  1  can't  have  the  kind 
of  parts  I  want  and  am  fitted  for,  what's 
the  use  of  my  hanging  around  here?  I 
want  to  go  somewhere  else.’ 
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Is  Your  English  a  Handicap? 
This  Test  Will  Tell  You 


Thousands  of  men  and  women  make  mistakes 
in  their  everyday  English— and  don’t  know  it. 
The  simple  five-minute  test  shown  here  will 
tell  you  where  you  stand. 


AS  a  result  of  thousands  of  tests,  Sherwin  Cody 
found  that  the  average  person  is  only  61% 
1  jL  efficient  in  the  vital  points  of  English.  In  a 
five-minute  conversation,  or  in  an  average  one- 

[age  letter,  from  five  to  fifty  errors  will  appear, 
r  is  surprising  how  many  experienced  stenogra¬ 
phers  fail  in  spelling  such  common  words  as  "busi¬ 
ness, "  "abbreviate,  etc.  It  is  astonishing  how 
many  business  men  use  "who"  for  "whom,"  and 
mispronounce  the  simplest  words.  Few  persons 
know  whether  to  use  one  or  two  "c’s"  or  "m's” 
or  "r’s,"  whether  to  spell  words  with  "ie"  or  "ei.” 
and  when  to  use  commas  in  order  to  make  their 
meaning  absolutely  clear. 

Where  Do  You  Stand? 

In  the  panel  arc  forty  examples  of  the  most 
commonly  misspelled,  mispronounced,  and  mis¬ 
used  words  selected  from  business  letters  and 
ordinary  conversations.  None  is  especially  tricky. 
They  are  just  ordinary  words,  used  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  times  a  day. 

Take  a  pencil,  run  through  the  list  of  examples, 
checking  those  you  think  correct.  In  two  instances 
neither  example  is  right,  and  you  will  write  in  the 
correct  answer.  Most  men  and  women  will  make 
from  10  to  jo  mistakes.  Those  cspeciallv  good  will 
make  no  more  than  c  errors.  Sec  where  YOU 
stand.  I.et  the  entire  farnilv  join  in  this  test.  The 
correct  answers  appear  in  the  lower  panel  on  this 
page. 

Poor  English  is  a  Handicap 

People  make  mistakes  in  English  unconsciously, 
for  if  they  knew  they  were  making  mistakes,  they 
would  correct  them  instantly.  You  realize,  of 
course,  that  imperfect  English  is  an  unnecessary 
handicap,  that  it  limits  your  opportunities  and 
thwarrs  your  ambitions.  It  leads  others  (possibly 
the  very  persons  you  wanr  to  think  most  favorably 
of  you)  to  believe  you  have  been  poorly  educated, 
and  that  you  lack  refinement  and  culture. 

To  achieve  your  ambitions,  it  is  essential  that 
you  use  good  English  as  instinctively  as  you  tie 
your  shoes.  Business  today  demands  men  and 
women  who  can  use  correct,  concise,  forceful  lan¬ 
guage.  Polite  society  demands  good  education, 
good  breeding,  good  culture,  demonstrated  by  the 
use  of  correct,  interesting,  and  convincing  Jan- 
guage. 

Your  ability,  your  culture,  vour  education  are 
measured  by  your  English.  N'orhing  else  reveals 
you  more  clearly.  Ecw  things  can  have  so  great 
an  influence  on  your  career.  If  your  language  does 
not  make  people  think  the  best  of  you  at  all  times, 
then  it  must  be  improved,  so  that  they  will  be 
impressed. 


Stop  Making 
Embarrassing  Mistakes 

I  he  greatest  blame  for  WHO  du 
our  imperfect  knowledge  of  I*’*  • 

English  can  be  laid  to  the  t  \  woll 
old  method  of  teaching  as  you 

practiced  in  the  schools  and  J**  Fl*: 
colleges.  This  consisted,  in  The'Vind 

effect,  in  throwing  a  book  of  You  «.U 
rules  at  you  and  saving, 

"This  is  the  way  to  leam  2. 

English.” 

It  is  exactly  as  though  I _ 

you  were  given  a  set  of 

tools  without  lumber  and  |  npcElv* 

told  to  build  a  house.  Or 

as  if  you  were  given  a  needle  rrpEiitMa 

without  thread  and  told  to  aepArau 

sew  a  piece  of  embroidery.  *t-.M mo 

It  cannot  be  done!  That  is 

why  the  old  method  failed 

in  so  many  cases  to  give 

even  a  fair  command  of 

language.  That  is  whv  so  tIT.TJL 

many  men  and  women  are  h».pitabl> 

shockingly  lacking  in  the  abdomen 

knowledge  of  the  most  sim- 

pie  English.  IT  IS  I.M-  '  accWatt 

POSSIBLE  TO  LEARN  p.ofc-.-d 

ENGLISH  BY  RULES  iZfZ? 

ALONE! _ >,y 

adhere 

'  ■  ^Ba$J 

■i'. 

•ill  '  '«e.| 

i  >  .•  .  1  Ji 

always 

have  to  won-  Sherwin  Cody 

dcr  whether 

\-ou  are  right,  and  you  will  never  be  sure 
of  yourself. 


Which  Is  Correct? 

Cor  red  answers  shown  in  panel  below 

1.  Would  You  Write— 


Between  you  and  I 
I  HOPE  it  would  ce 


WHO  .hall  I  tall 
ll’l  jutl  AS  I  uid 
How  MANY  ate  there 
I  WOULD  like  to  heat  (to 

TWFigrr  two  icon. 

He  ui  AMONG  the  ihte* 
The  wind  Mow,  COLD 
You -ill  FIND  ONLY  one 


Do  You 
Spell — 

Of  auiwtSede 
of  r«clr.vc 
of  rcpflEve 
or  donklKS 
of  (KtftfYS 
or  rrpltitsoci 


•cpArau  or  wntruf  , 

aCoMmodatf  oe  aCCoModate  •".! 

t  raft  Cine  oe  trafficking  CON-duct  ant 

aCSe-SwMe  oe  .CCeS.Me  PRO*eod.  an t 

4.  How  Do  You  Say — 


Between  you  and  ME 
I  WISH  it  would  come 
WHOM  .hall  I  call 
li‘a  ju.t  LIKE  I  laid 
How  MUCH  ate  there 
I  SHOULD  like  to  hear  from 

TheTWO  FIRST  lenoiu 
He  iat  BETWEEN  the  three 
The  wind  I.I..W.  COLDLY 
You  will  ONLY  FIND  one 

3.  When  Would 
You  Use 

COM-bit  and  coni' B  AT 
REC-ord  and  te-CORI) 
CON-flict  and  coei-FLICT 
AT-m-butc  and  ai-TRIII-ute 
I’kOG-reii  and  pro^iRESS 
PER -mi*  and  per-MIT 
AC-cetu  and  ac-CENT 
CON-duct  and  con-DUCT 
PRO-ceeda  and  peo-CEEDS 


teESS* 

rrji? 

acclimate 

tsJsi, 

culinary 


Ey^n-ing 

AS<ee-tam 

llOs-pi-ta-ble 


a-ME-na-hle 
AC-di-mate 
PRO- found 
ben^-h-.hEF.-ary 
Cl  L-i-na-t* 


or  EVE-ning 
or  aa-CER>tain 
oe  hoa-Pi T-able 
oe  ab>IX)-mrn 
oe  mav-OK-al-ty 
oe  a-MEN-ablc 
oe  ac-CLI-mate 
or  pro-FOl  NO 
oe  hrn-e-FISH-ary 
or  CU-Ufiary. 


Sherwin  Cody 


A  Remarkable  SeU-Corredng  Derke 

Mr.  Cody's  loorr  Self-Correcting  De¬ 
vice  does  away  with  every  uninteresting 
and  monotonous  drill,  characteristic  of 
the  old  methods.  It  is  this  device  which 
has  called  forth  the  highest  praise  from 
the  best  educational  expens.  The  work 


you  do  it  cut  to  a  minimum.  Your  progress 
in  acquiring  perfect  English  is  amazingly 
rapid. 

Ibis  device  not  only  simplifies  the  whole 
study  of  English,  not  only  makes  Mr.  Cody’s 
course  a  pleasant  game,  but  it  so  firmly  fixes 
correct  English  in  your  mind  that  you  never 
forget  it.  No  time  is  wasted  on  what  you 
already  know.  You  concentrate  on  correcting 
)«.»  and  your  miitakea  only.  That  (•  the  moit 

wonderful  thin*  about  Mr.  Cody’t  remarkable  invention. 
Hy  actual  «.  correct  ipellin*.  correct  diction,  correct 
pronuncation.  and  correct  *nmmir  anon  become  a 
haed  Rabat — ai  much  a  habit  aa  talkin*  itaelf. 

Interesting  Book  on  English  Sent  Free 

A  polished  and  Hfccti i%r  command  of  Kngtish  d motet 
evocation  and  culture  It  wins  friends  and  help*  five  you 
added  advantage*  and  better  opportunities.  Sparc  time 


teriv  r.ngi.m  it  describes  Mr.  Cod v  *  invention  thof 
oujMy  and  captains  |uaf  what  it  will  do  foe  >**. 

Merely  mail  rbe  coupon.  a  lerter,  or  a  postal  card, 
lour  greatest  possibilities  in  business  and  social  life  will 
Nr  reached  ontvuhcn  you  know  and  use  correct  English, 
"rife  today.  Thu  involves  no  obligation  on  >our  part 
whatever. 


These  Are  the  Correct  Answers  to  the  Five-Minute  Test 

Compare  your  answers  with  these 


I.  Between  you  and  me 
I  wiih  ir  would  come 
Whom  .hall  I  call 
Ir'a  ju.t  ai  I  .aid 
How  many  are  there 
I  ahoutd  like  to  hear 
from  you 

The  fine  rwo  lesioni 
He  sar  among  rhe  three 
T  he  wind  hlowi  cold 
You  -ill  find  only  one 


reprieve 

donkeyi 

factories 

repetition 

separate 

accommodate 

trafficking 


J.  Some  words  may  be  uwd 
both  ai  noum  and  verba. 
Although  t polled  the  lame 

Sate  pronounced  differ- 
I  rhe  accent  falling  on 
the  Stir  iv  liable  for  (he 
noun,  and  on  a  tubse^uenr 
iv liable  foe  the  verb  To 
illuxtare:  "I  *ai  asked  to 
rrCORD  rhe  RECord  he 
m.de.- 
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More  thou  30.000  ambUioiui  young  men  have 
enrolled  for  our  unique  form  of  inatrurtion  by 
mail.  The  United  Y  rownpandenre  i<  u<*hine 
service  "Hive*  the  most  for  the  least  money." 
It  liven  you  mnn-to-nian  rounsel  and  expert 
nssmtmicc  on  nil  of  your  problems. 

let  u*  help  you  to  Ret  out  of  the  tut  and  on  the 
high  ro««l  to  the  plare  in  the  woild  that  la  MRhtfully 
yours  if  you  work  for  it.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  n  copy  of  our  new  ratalog  and  friendly 
counsel  on  how  you  can  realise  your  ambition 
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^tfyszsrztirss zzz-srz: 

Y«o  ran  typowrltg  AO  U»  |<*>  vwda  a 


I  or  Isttsy 


“He  thought  I  was  only  bluffing,  so  he 
waved  his  hands  jauntily  and  told  me 
1  could  go  any  time  I  wanted  to. 

*“  Put  that  in  writing!'  I  said. 

“I  had  sense  enough  to  know-  that  this 
gave  me  the  advantage;  because  he  wasn’t 
breaking  the  conttact,  but  was  simply 

Six  ing  me  permission  to  break  it  whenever 
chose. 

"W  ell,  I  went  off  with  my  precious  hit 
of  paper — and  the  next  morning  took  an 
early  train  to  Vienna,  four  hours  distant. 
I  didn't  tell  anyone  that  1  was  going. 
I'm  alraid  I  deceived  mv  mother  with 
some  tib  about  having  to  rehearse  all  day. 

"I  went  straight  to  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  best  musical  comedy  theatres  in 
Vienna  and  asked  to  he  taken  on.  After 
I  had  sung  and  danced,  to  show  what  I 
could  do,  he  told  me  to  go  back  home  and 
that  he  w  ould  let  me  know  if  he  needed  me. 

"’’I 'I  I  AT  was  an  unexpected  jar!  1  had 
*  thought  he  would  engage  me  on  the 
snot;  and  I  reached  Budapest  at  seven 
o  clock  that  evening,  very  low  in  my  mind. 
I  was  sure  I  never  would  hear  from  him, 
so  I  observed  a  discreet  silence  about  my 
expedition. 

"  Three  weeks  later,  however.  1  almost 
had  heart  failure  when  I  received  a  letter 
with  the  name  of  the  Vienna  theatre  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  When  I 
could  screw  up  my  courage  to  open  it.  1 
found  that  it  contained  an  offer  o|  a  three- 
vear  contract.  Maybe  I  wasn't  glad  then 
that  I  had  a  written  release  from  my 
Budapest  manager!  When  I  told  my 
parents.  Mother  wept  tears  of  horror  at 
the  idea  of  letting  her  'baby'  climb  out 
of  the  home  nest.  Hut  my  father  came  to 
my  aid  as  he  always  did,  God  bless 
him! — and  gave  his  consent. 

"So,  at  sixteen,  I  found  myself  in 
Vienna,  which  I  expected  to  take  by 
storm  in — well,  say  a  month,  at  the  out¬ 
side.  For  jix  months  I  didn’t  do  a  thing 
at  the  theatre— except  draw  my  salary! 
It  was  the  story  of  Budapest  all  over 
again.  The  Viennese  had  just  as  had  a 
case  of  ingrowing  loyalty  to  their  old 
favorites  as  the  Hungarians  had.  Ac¬ 
tresses  who  had  become  popular  souhrettes 
before  they  got  their  growth  had  become 
amazonian  in  height,  and  also  in  circum¬ 
ference,  hut  they  were  still  doing  soubrettc 
parts  and  were  as  popular  as  ever. 

"  Those  theatres,  you  know,  have  stock 
companies;  and  the  members  who  make 
good  pet  a  lifelong  lease  on  their  iobs. 
I  here  s  nothing  of  that  sort  over  here; 
so  it  is  hard  for  an  American  to  under¬ 
stand  the  trap  in  which  1  found  myself. 

"After  about  six  months  of  salaried 
idleness,  I  mutinied.  'The  manager  could 
hold  nut  only  a  hope  that  somebody 
would  die  sometime.  But  they  all  looked 
frightfully  healthy  to  me,  so  the  hope 
wasn’t  a  rosy  one. 

"  Then,  one  day,  I  was  walking  in  the 
park  with  some  friends  when  a  man 
stopped  us  and  began  talking  to  one  of 
my  companions.  It  turned  out  that  this 
angel  in  disguise  was  the  manager  of  an 
amusement  place  known  as  *\  enice  in 
Vienna.’  (  Hie  of  the  attractions  there  was 
a  theatre  where  musical  comedies  were 
given.  I  he  manager,  Mr.  Fuerst.  was  in 
despair,  because  his  chief  soubrettc — I’d 
better  call  her  Smith — had  announced 
that  she  was  going  to  take  a  vacation. 
She  was  to  leave  in  three  days;  and  Mr. 


Fuerst  was  madly  scouring  the  town  to 
find  somebody  for  her  part. 

‘"Here’s  the  very  person!’  declared 
my  friend,  pointing  at ‘me. 

"He  had  to  point,  because  I  was  so 
small  Mr.  Fuerst  had  trouble  in  locating 
me.  When  he  finally  spied  me,  he  wanted 
to  know*  if  I  could  sing.  ‘Sure!’  I  said — 
or  the  (ierman  equivalent  for  it.  You  see. 
they  spoke  German  in  Vienna  and  I  had 
been  trying  to  learn  it.  Could  I  dancer 
.  .  .  ‘Sure!’  Had  I  any  experience?  .  .  . 
‘Sure!’  'All  right!  come  to  the  theatre 
this  afternoon  for  a  rehearsal.’ 

"  1  he  role  was  that  of  a  hoy,  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  apprentice.  The  Smith  woman 
was  almost  as  big  as  a  drum  major!  She 
had  a  temper  that  matched  her  size,  too. 

1  he  morning  after  my  first  rehearsal  with 
the  company  she  announced  that  she  was 
going  to  leave  that  afternoon!  Mr.  Fuerst 
tore  his  hair;  hut  he  might  as  well  have 
saved  it,  for  she  went. 

"She  went — and  I  went  on,  after  only 
one  full  rehearsal.  But  in  spite  of  that 
I  got  along  all  right!  She  teamed  mt  to 
fail.  But  I  knew  she  did;  and  this  very 
knowledge  roused  every  drop  of  fighting 
blood  I  had.  I  made  a  big  hit. 

"Smith  had  said  she  was  going  away 
for  a  month.  But  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  she  turned  up  one  evening  when 
1  was  getting  ready  for  the  performance, 
and  ordered  me  out  of  her  dressing-room. 
Evidently  the  news  of  my  success  had 
made  her  cut  short  her  vacation. 

"  ’  You  get  out  of  here!’  she  commanded, 
with  her  most  dnim-majorish  manner. 
"I  am  going  on,  myself,  to-night.’ 

"I  rather  expected  to  he  taken  by  the 
collar  and  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  room, 
but  I  stood  my  ground. 

"‘Did  Mr.  Fuerst  say  1  was  to  get 
out?’  I  inquired. 

"'No — but  /  say  so!' 

"‘Well,’  I  remarked,  much  more  calmly 
than  I  felt,  'I  take  mv  orders  from  Mr. 
Fuerst,  not  from  you.’ 

"  I  he  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  she  and 
Mr.  Fuerst  had  a  heated  squabble  and 
she  resigned,  never  dreaming  that  he 
would  let  her  go.  But  he  did;  and  I 
played  out  the  season.  Which  all  goes 
to  show,”  laughed  Mitzi,  "that  you  never 
can  tell  when  and  where  the  lightning 
of  good  luck  will  strike. 

“JESS  than  a  year  after  my  experience 
with  the  Smith  person,  William  Mor¬ 
ris  saw  me  in  \  ienna  doing  a  parody  of 
Rostand's  'Chanteclcr,'  and  offered  me  a 
vaudeville  tour  in  America. 

"  I  hat  was  another  time  that  the  light¬ 
ning  of  luck  hit  me.  But  at  least  I  had  the 
courage  to  take  ads  antage  of  it.  I  hustled 
back  to  Budapest,  got  my  father's  con¬ 
sent  poor  Mother  thought  he  and  I  were 
both  crazy — and  then  I  made  my  prepara¬ 
tions.  w  ith  w  hat  I  thought  was  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon." 

Mitzi  laughed  her  irresistible  chucklinp 
laugh  at  the  recollection. 

"I  wish  you  could  have  seen  me!”  she 
said.  "Over  there,  as  I've  been  trying  to 
explain  to  you,  the  popular  actresses 
were — well.  I'll  be  polite  and  call  them 
mature.  So  I  naturally  thought  that  if 
I  wanted  to  impress  the  public  over  here 
I  must  try  to  look  at  least  thirty,  and  as 
if  I'd  been  on  the  stage  for  a  million  years, 
more  or  less. 

“We  got  a  dressmaker  to  come  to  the 
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“Good-Bye 

I’m  Very  Glad 
to  Have  Met  You 


But  he  isn’t  glad.  He  is  smiling  to  hide  his 
confusion.  He  would  have  given  anything 
to  avoid  the  embarrassment,  the  discomfort 
he  had  just  experienced.  Every  day  people 
who  are  not  used  to  good  society  make 
the  mistake  that  he  is  making.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is?  Can  you  point  it  out? 


boor  hr  must  norm  to  bo — 
how  ill-bred  they  must 
think  him.  How  Annoying 
those  little  unexpected  prob¬ 
lems  run  be!  How  aggra¬ 
vating  to  be  tnkon  off  one’s 
guard!  It  must  Is*  a  won¬ 
derful  fix-ling  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  to  do  and  say  at 
nil  times,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances. 

"Good-bye,  I’m  very 
ghul  to  have  met  you,”  ho 
says  in  an  effort  to  rover  up 
his  ol  her  blunders.  Allot  her 
blunder,  though  he  doesn't 
realize  it!  Any  well-bred 
jierson  knows  that  he  made 
a  mistake,  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  a  social  error.  It  is 
just  such  little  blunders  as 
these  that  rob  us  of  our 
poise  and  dignity — ami  at 
moments  when  we  need 
this  poise  und  dignity  more 
than  ever. 
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hand  in  greeting — or  would  you  wait  until  to  introduce  them  to  their  f  no  mis. 
she  gave  the  first  sign  of  recognition?  I>o  you  feel  "alone”  at  a  social  gathering. 

Many  of  as  who  do  not  know-  exactly  or  ilo  vou  know  how  to  make  yourself  an 
what  the  correct  thing  is  to  do.  sav.  write  integral  part  of  the  function  -how  to  create 
ami  wear  on  all  occasions,  are  being  con-  conversation  ami  keep  it  flowing  smoothly, 
stunt Iv  confronted  by  puzzling  little  prob-  how  to  make  ami  acknowledge  introduo- 
lerns  of  conduct.  In  the  dining-room  we  tions.  1h>w  to  a*k  for  a  dance  if  you  an*  a 
wonder  whether  celery  may  lie  taken  up  in  man.  how  to  aovpt  it  if  you  are  a  woman? 
the  lingers  or  not.  how  asparagus  should  be 

eaten,  the  correct  way  to  use  the  linger  FamOUS  Book  of  Etiquette 
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which  seat  the  man  should  take  and  which  of  course.  1'crhair*  vou  have  been  wish- 
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Food  Method  of  Milk  Modi¬ 
fication  satisfactorily  solved 
their  infant  feeding  prob¬ 
lems.  Do  not  deprive  your 
hnhy  of  the  good  health 
to  he  obtained  from  the 
proper  use  of  Mcllin's  Food 
and  fresh  cow's  milk. 
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Mr*  it.  D.v* 

Mn.Gm.C  Straa* 

house  and.  after  a  feverish  study  of  the 
fashion  magazines,  I  had  my  clothes 
made  up.  1  insisted  that  most  of  my 
dresses  should  have  trains!  They  would 
have  been  bad  enough  on  anybody;  hut 
on  a  sixteen-year-old  kid.  who  wasn't 
even  five  feet  tall — I  must  have  been  a 
joke!  And  my  hair!  I  bought  all  the 
pulFs  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  and  built 
up  a  coiffure  that  had  Marie  Antoinette 
beaten  a  mile.  ...  As  for  my  hats,  they 
were  so  big  that  you  had  to  get  down  on 
your  hands  and  knees  to  sec  what  was 
under  them. 

“That  was  me.  when  1  landed  here. 
Hut  1  soon  discovered  that  in  America 

Iouth  was  an  asset,  not  a  liability;  and 
began  taking  off  things,  from  trains 
to  hair  puffs,  before  I'd  been  here  a  week. 

"To  find  that  'they  like  'em  young' 
over  here  was  a  pleasant  surprise;  hut 
I  had  a  few  that  weren’t  so  pleasant.  1 
landed  on  a  Saturday;  and  that  after¬ 
noon  Mr.  Morris  took  me  over  to  the 
theatre  where  I  was  to  play.  In  Vienna, 
the  only  matinees  were  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Hut,  to  mv  surprise.  1  found 
a  matinee  going  on  at  the  theatre  in  New 
York  on  Saturday! 

“Mr.  Morris  and  I  could  converse  in 
German,  so  I  asked  him  if  it  w  as  a  holiday. 
'No.’  Then  why  the  matinee?  He  said 
there  was  one  every  afternoon.  Well!  Io 
find  that  I  had  to  plav  fourteen  perform¬ 
ances  a  week,  instead  of  eight,  as  I  had 
expected,  took  my  breath  away.  I  must 
have  shown  it.  for  he  asked  if  I  objected 
to  that. 

"If  1  had  said  I  did  it  certainly  would 
have  been  the  truth,  but—'1  Mini 
stopped,  looked  up  with  real  seriousness, 
and  said,  "There’s  one  thing  I  believe  in, 
and  one  thing  I  try  to  do.  I’ll  play  my 
hand  the  best  1  can,  even  if  I  don't  like 
the  cards  that  are  dealt  me!  I've  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience,  although  I’m  not 
very  old.  And  I  haven't  anv  use  for  the 
person  that  throws  down  his  hand,  or 
only  half  plays  it,  because  he  doesn’t 
like  the  deal. 

"So  when  Mr.  Morris  asked  me  if  I 
objected  to  a  matinee  every  afternoon, 
I  gave  him  my  most  beaming  smile  and 
said,  'Oh  that  s  all  right!’ 

"rPHE  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to 
*  learn  to  say  my  lines  in  English.  I  did 
it  just  as  a  parrot  does.  Mr.  Morris  and 
one  of  his  assistants  would  read  a  line 
over  and  over  to  me  and  I  would  repeat 
it  after  them.  I  was  to  do  the  'Chanteclei' 
sketch,  so  I  knew  what  it  was  all  about. 
Hut  at  first  I  didn’t  know  what  one  word 
in  twenty  really  meant.  I  don’t  see  now 
how  I  could  get  awav  with  it.  but  I 
managed  somehow.  I  never  took  any 
lessons  in  English.  I  just  picked  it  up. 
And  now — well,  I  not  only  speak  English, 
I  speak  American;  and  that's  different, 
isn’t  it: 

"Hut  I  am  American  now.  When  1 
came  over  here  I  expected  to  go  hack 
after  one  season.  Hut  I  fell  in  love  with 
the  country  and  have  stayed  here  ever 
since,  except  for  vacation  trips  to  Europe 
occasionally.  I  fell  in  love  with  an 
American  man.  too;  and  that  was  the 
luckiest  piece  of  luck  that  ever  did  strike 
me.  We've  been  married  two  years  and 
arc  more  in  love  than  ever.  He  has  been 
my  leading  man  for  more  than  five  years; 
and  if  I  do  say  it  as  shouldn't,  I’m  prouder 


of  being  Mrs.  Boyd  Marshall  than  1  am 
of  anything  else. 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  about  us.  As 
I  remarked  before  and  herewith  repeat, 
we  are  very  much  in  love  with  each  other. 
Next,  we  arc  hard  workers,  both  of  us. 
And  finally,  we  do  not  lead  a  wild,  weird 
life.  At  night,  when  the  performance  is 
over,  we  are  tired  enough  to  go  back  to 
the  hotel  and  rest.  We  have  been  play¬ 
ing  in  ’Lady  Billy’  more  than  two  years. 
In  all  that  time,  we  have  gone  out  to 
a  social  affair  after  the  theatre  just  once. 
That  was  one  night  when  we  played 
bridge  with  some  friends. 


"'PEOPLE  picture  stage  folks  as  rushing 
*  from  the  theatre  to  midnight  suppers 
at  gay  cabarets.  But  what  would  I  get 
out  of  that  sort  of  thing?  I  have  danced 
and  sung  and  changed  mv  clothes  four 
or  five  times  every  night  between  eight- 
thirty  and  eleven  o'clock.  I  don’t  want  to 
get  all  dressed  up  again  and  go  some¬ 
where  for  more  dancing!  I  never  did  drink. 
And  I  never  could  see  any  fun  in  sitting 
around  watching  other  people  drink. 

"Even  if  Boyd  and  I  wanted  that  kind 
of  life — which  we  don’t — what  would  it 
do  to  us?  1  don’t  know  whether  Boyd 
could  stand  it,  but  I  know  I  couldn't; 
not  if  1  wanted  to  keep  my  work  up  to 
the  level  I  should.  I  have  been  under  Mr. 
Savage’s  management  for  nine  years  and 
have  played  a  long  season  every  year. 
During  all  that  time,  I  have  missed  just 
four  performances.  Once  I  lost  my  voice 
for  two  days.  The  other  time  wc  were  to 
close  the  season  on  Saturday  night.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  steamer  sailing  for 
Europe  Saturday  morning;  and  Mr. 
Savage  let  me  off  for  the  matinee  and 
evening  performance.  So  I  have  lost  only 
two  days,  in  nine  years,  because  of  being 
unable  to  go  on. 

"I  am  rather  proud  of  that  record.  I 
couldn’t  have  made  it  if  1  had  not  con¬ 
centrated  on  mv  work.  You  can't  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it,  too.  I  want  to 
have  my  cake  health,  happiness,  success. 
It  means  hard  work;  so  I  keep  myself  fit 
to  stand  it. 

"And  here’s  one  thing  I  have  dis¬ 
covered:  It 
than 


success 


is 

it 


easier  to  win  an  initial 
is  to  keep  on  winning 
new  successes!  You  do  something  pretty 
good  when  you  arc  a  beginner,  and  every¬ 
body  applauds  you  and  praises  you.  They 
give  you  credit,  not  simply  for  what  you 
are,  but  for  what  you  promise  to  become. 
If  you  don’t  fulfill  that  promise — out  you 
g«»!  You  may  be  just  as  good  as  you  were 
at  first,  when  they  applauded  you.  Hut 
that  isn’t  enough.  You  must  be  better — 


and  better — and  still  better!  I  h. 


it  s 


per¬ 


fectly  right,  too;  hut  it  keeps  you  working. 

"Of  course,  everybody  thinks  his  kind 
of  a  job  is  harder  than  other  kinds.  But 
it  dors  seem  to  me  that  acting  is  par¬ 
ticularly  hard,  because  the  actor  is  so 
dependent  on  the  audience.  Now,  I  love 
audiences,  even  the  most  difficult  ones. 
And  sometimes  they  arc  rrrv  difficult! 
I  can  ‘feel’  the  audience  even  before  I  go 
out  on  the  stage.  1  know  what  mood  the 
people  are  in.  I  can  sense  it  in  the  ait. 
If  the  house  is  glum  and  cold,  I  try  just 
as  hard  as  ever  to  please  them.  At  least, 
I  try  to  try,  although  it  is  an  up-hill  job. 
But  if  they  arc  friendly  ami  responsive— 
oh,  boy!  we  simply  work  our  foolish 
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Five  New  Ways 

To  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth — all  late  discoveries 


heads  oft'  to  please  them!  It  really  would 
pay  an  audience,  just  from  a  selfish  point 
of  view,  to  be  nice  and  friendly  at  the 
beginning  of  a  performance.  "I  hey  would 
get  their  reward,  for  the  actors  would 
inevitably  give  them  a  better  show. 

"A  good  many  stage  people  will  tell 
you  that  they  would  rather  play  to  men 
than  to  women.  I  wouldn’t!  I  love  to 
play  to  women.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
arc  much  more  ready  to  be  friends  than 
men  are.  Most  men  are  from  Missouri; 
they  sit  there  solidly,  waiting  to  be  shown. 
Women  are  willing  to  meet  you  half  way. 

“There  are  dozens  of  women,  in  the 
cities  where  I  have  played,  with  whom  I 
have  a  sort  of  friendship,  although  I  never 
have  seen  them  except  across  the  foot¬ 
lights.  They  come  to  the  same  show 
several  times  and  always  sit  in  the  same 
seats.  We  played  ten  weeks  in  C  hicago 
last  winter;  and  there  were  women  who 
came  to  the  show  five  or  six  times.  I 
know  their  faces  as  well  as  I  know  the 
faces  of  my  real  acquaintances.  There  is 
hardly  a  city  where  I  have  played  an 
engagement  that  I  do  not  look  for  the 
faces  of  these  unknown  friends.  And 
nine  tenths  of  them  are  women. 

PEOPLE  always  want  to  know  which 
night  of  the  week  we  get  the  most  re¬ 
sponsive  audience.  The  answer  is  easy; 
Saturday  night!  And  the  explanation  is 
equally  easy;  everybody  is  in  holiday 
humor,  with  the  week’s  work  over  and  no 
need  of  getting  up  earlv  Sunday  morning. 

"1  guess  the  Monday-night  audience 
is  the  most  difficult.  It  always  seems  to 
be  nursing  a  grouch;  so  it  is  usually 
‘blue  Monday’  for  the  actor.  Monday 
night  is  supposed  to  be  the  night  when 
’the  nicest  people’  go  to  the  theatre.  And, 
of  course,  ’the  nicest  people’  are  likely  to 
be  blase — or  they  want  to  be  considered 
blase.  Other  people  go  Monday  night 
because  they  couldn’t  get  tickets  for  any 
other  performance.  Maybe  that  makes 
them  peevish.  Anyhow,  the  week  usually 
begins  at  the  ebb  of  Monday  night  and 
works  up  to  the  high  tide  of  Saturday 
night.” 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  is  the  big  thing 
you  have  got  out  of  it  all?” 

"The  big  thing?”  echoed  Mitzi. 

"Yes.  Everyone's  story  has  some  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  rest  of  us;  something  we  can, 
so  to  speak,  take  home  and  put  on  the 
parlor  mantel,  and  look  at  and  say  'There's 
the  nugget  of  gold  that  person  dug  up.’” 

"I  see!”  exclaimed  Mitzi,  and  her  blue 
eyes  dilated  with  interest.  She  thought 
for  a  moment.  "You  remember  what  I 
said  about  the  courage  of  fear  ?  W  ell,  1 

Ejcss  that’s  my  gold  nugget.  There  have 
een  times  when  I’ve  been  afraid — even 
afraid  of  good  luck!  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
me  that  good  luck  is  ten  times  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  bad  luck;  because  what  you  do 
once  by  good  luck  you  must  be  able  to 
do  again  without  the  help  of  luck.  I  know 
people  who  arc  afraid  to  take  a  chance 
when  it  comes  to  them.  I'll  take  every¬ 
one  I  see!  I  know  failure  is  right  there, 
ready  to  get  me.  Hut,  as  I  said  before, 
when  you  know  you’re  in  danger  you 
can  do  more  than  you  dreamed  you 
could.  If  a  burglar  attacked  me — wow! 
I  expect  I’d  be  a  regular  little  wildcat. 
I’d  have  the  courage  of  fear.  That’s 
what  you  have  when  you  tackle  anything 
that  will  get  you  if  you  don’t  get  it  first.” 


Dental  science  has  been  seeking  ways  to 
better  tooth  protection. 

All  old  methods  proved  inadequate. 
Tooth  troubles  were  constantly  increasing. 
Very  few  escaped  them.  Beautiful  teeth 
were  seen  less  often  than  now. 

Dental  research  found  the  causes,  then 
evolved  five  new  ways  to  correct  them. 

The  chief  enemy 

The  chief  tooth  enemy  was  found  to  be 
film— that  viscous  film  you  feel.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays. 

Food  stains,  etc.,  discolor  it.  Then  it 
forms  dingy  coats.  Tartar  is  based  on  film. 
Most  teeth  are  thus  clouded  more  or  less. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the 
acids  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.  Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Much  left  intact 

Old  ways  of  brushing  left  much  of  that 
film  intact,  to  cloud  the  teeth  and  night 
and  day  threaten  serious  damage. 

Two  ways  were  found  to  fight  that  film. 
One  acts  to  curdle  film,  one  to  remove  it, 
and  without  any  harmful  scouring.  Able 
authorities  proved  those  methods  effective. 
They  were  embodied  in  a  tooth  paste  called 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


Now  advised  by  leading  dentists  the 
world  over.  All  druggists  supply  the 
large  tubes. 


Pepsodent.  and  dentists  the  world  over 
began  to  urge  its  use. 

Other  essentials 

Other  effects  were  found  necessary,  and 
ways  were  discovered  to  bring  them.  All 
are  now  embodied  in  Pepsodent. 

Pepsodent  stimulates  the  salivary  flow 
—Nature’s  great  tooth -protector. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva. 
That  is  there  to  neutralize  mouth  adds,  the 
cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch  de¬ 
posits  on  teeth  which  may  otherwise  fer¬ 
ment  and  form  adds. 

It  polishes  the  teeth  so  film  less  easily 
adheres. 

Prettier  teeth  came  to  millions 

One  result  is  prettier  teeth.  You  see 
them  everywhere  —teeth  you  envy,  maybe. 
But  that  is  only  a  sign  of  cleaner,  safer 
teeth.  Film-coats,  adds  and  deposits  arc 
effectively  combated. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  disap¬ 
pear. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  1014 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  515.  liw  s.  Wab»»h  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 
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Indecision— the  Worst  of 
Bad  Habits 


{Continued  Jrom  fagr  -’/) 


restrained  from  this  impulse  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  w  as  in  !o\  e  with  her.  I  Ic  married 
her  afterward  and  did  murder  her. 

I  he  reason  that  we  fall  into  indecision  so 
easily  is  that  decision  involves  thinking. 
And  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  todois  to 
think.  I  here  is  nothing  people  hate  more 
than  thinking.  We  hate  it  si*  much  that 
we  hate  the  kind  of  people  that  think. 

lo  understand  this  we  must  agree  on 
a  definition  of  what  thinking  is.  Thinking 
is  not  the  aimless  functioning  of  the  mind. 
\\  hat  most  people  call  thinking  is  merely 
rc\ erie,  just  wandering  along  from  one 
mental  picture  to  another  as  a  stream  of 
water  flows  deviously  along  the  ground;  but 
the  very  essence  of  thinking  is  decision. 

Any  thinking  that  amounts  to  anything 
and  is  worthy  of  the  name  consists  in 
weighing  probabilities.  Nobody  can  tell 
exactly  what  is  best  nor  exactly  what  is 
right.  All  we  can  do  is  to  weigh  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  one  side  and  the  other,  and  see 
which  is  the  heavier.  Most  of  us  hate  to 
decide  things,  because  we  are  not  certain. 
We  can  never  be  certain.  I  hat  is  to  say,  the 
only  certainty  we  can  have  is  to  be  certain 
of  the  preponderance  of  probability. 

"I  he  decisive  man  has  the  advantage 
over  the  indecisive,  not  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  always  right  hut  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  always  efficacious.  He  does  not  always 
decide  rightly  hut  he  alw  ays  decides  some¬ 
thing.  In  other  words,  he  can  he  depended 
upon,  as  they  say  on  the  street,  to  "get 
action." 

II  IS  a  singular  thing  that  the  three  most 
*  important  subjects  in  the  world  are  the 
three  that  wr  most  hate  to  think  about. 
These  are  religion. government,  and  money. 

1  know  it  is  dangerous  ground  and  1 
don’t  wish  to  wound  anyone's  feelings, 
but  I  think  we  all  must  acknowledge  that 
the  essence  of  what  we  call  out  principles, 
our  fundamental  convictions,  is  that  they 
ate  things  that  we  simply  refuse  to  think 
about.  Having  accepted  a  creed  or  plat¬ 
form.  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  read, 
study,  argue,  and  speechify  to  prove  that 
we  are  right.  Hut  we  are  not  only  un¬ 
willing  to  do  any  mental  work  to  find  out 
whether  wc  are  tight  in  the  first  place  or 
not.  but  we  regard  anyone  who  suggests 
such  a  thing  with  peculiar  horror. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  politics.  Poli¬ 
tics  has  to  do  with  our  <  iovemment,  w  hich 
in  turn  has  to  do  with  our  liberties,  our 
rights,  and  our  taxes.  Surely  if  there  is 
anything  worth  thinking  about,  it  is  that. 
Hut  do  we  think  about  it:  Will  we  think 
about  it:  We  do  not  and  we  will  not. 

We  have  a  contraption  known  as  the 
political  party,  which  does  our  thinking 
for  us.  Wc  love  this  thing  and  cling  to  it 
simply  because  it  saves  us  the  enormous 
mental  exertion  of  deciding  things  for 
ourselves.  Kven  great  minds,  such  as 
those  possessed  by  statesmen,  judges, 
senators.  Presidents,  and  other  monsters 
of  intelligence  come  trotting  right  along 
with  their  tails  between  their  legs  when 
the  political  party  whistles. 


Most  of  our  houses  as  well  as  our 
businesses,  and  our  souls  as  well  as  our 
alimentary  tracts,  are  distressed  by  lack 
of  elimination. 

I  ake  the  library,  for  instance.  I  have 
got  past  the  point  where  I  respect  a 
library  because  of  its  size.  An  enormously 
large  library  is  not  necessarily  entitled  to 
admiration  any  mote  than  an  enormously 
fat  man.  About  nine  tenths  of  all  the 
libraries  I  ever  saw  are  composed  of  ma¬ 
terial  that  ought  to  he  sent  back  .to  the 
paper-making  machines. 

About  once  a  month  the  second-hand 
man’s  wagon  backs  up  to  my  door  and 
gets  a  load  of  book  trash.  The  hooks  I  want 
to  keep  are  few.  I  have  read  somewhere 
that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  reduced 
his  library  to  hut  a  dozen  ot  so  volumes 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  reason  we 
keep  useless  books  is  because  we  haven’t 
the  moral  courage  to  give  them  away. 

VSI)  for  that  matter  you  can  not  only 
tell  the  indecisive  man  by  the  looks  of 
his  desk  and  the  indecisive  woman  by  the 
looks  of  her  house,  hut  you  can  tell  the 
indecisive  person  by  his  face,  by  his 
clothes,  by  his  speech  and  by  Ins  actions. 
You  can  tell  the  woman  that  does  not 
know  what  she  wants  and  cannot  make  up 
her  mind  whether  to  go  and  get  it.  by  the 
wav  she  does  up  her  hair. 

Decisiveness  is  a  characteristic  of  mas¬ 
tery.  The  noticeable  thing  about  any 
master’s  work  is  the  sureness  of  his  touch 
There  is  no  waste  nor  any  haphazard 
strokes  in  the  carvings  by  (.lotto  on  the 
Campanile  at  Florence  nor  in  Michael 
Angelo's  paintings  in  the  Sistinc  (’ha pel. 
When  Paderewski  plays  the  piano  or 
Isaye  the  violin,  the  most  marked  differ¬ 
ence  between  that  music  and  the  per¬ 
formances  of  amateurs  is  that  even-  tone 
is  clear,  final,  sure,  and  unhesitating. 
What  you  pay  for  when  you  hire  a  great 
surgeon  who  is  at  the  head  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  is  the  way  that  surgeon  has  of 
doing  things  swiftly  but  unhurriedly,  and 
also  the  fact  that  he  knows  what  he  know  s 
and.  what  is  equally  important,  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  there  are  things  be  docs  not 
know,  and  wastes  no  time  on  them. 

And  yet  there  arc  people  who  take  a 
vacuous  pride  in  indecision.  Lucille,  for 
instance,  just  never  answers  her  letters; 
she  can’t  get  around  to  it.  She's  too  busy 
being  temperamental.  And  Hortcnsc  has 
commenced  at  least  six  diaries,  and  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  them  up  for  a  dozen  days 
each.  She  could  never  form  the  decisive 
habit  of  attending  to  it  regularly.  And 
charming  hva  is  always  late.  *1  he  reasons 
of  her  lateness  arc  many,  hut  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  them  all  is  indecision. 
She  could  not  decide  when  to  start  getting 
ready;  she  could  nor  decide  which  dress 
to  wear;  she  could  not  decide  how  to  do 
her  hair,  and  she  could  not  decide  whether 
to  put  on  her  jade  earrings  or  the  pearls. 
I  lence.  eleven  other  people  were  kept  wait¬ 
ing  for  dinner.  I  rn  of  these  eleven  wanted 
to  murder  hva.  and  the  eleventh  man  was 
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And  not  only  that,  but  they  regard 
this  as  a  cardinal  virtue.  I  hey  arc  proud 
to  throw  out  their  chest,  slap  the  same, 
and  call  themselves  loyal  party  men. 
They  boast  of  having  been  a  lifelong  Re¬ 
publican,  or  a  Democrat  of  three  "genera¬ 
tions,  which  simply  means  that  for  one 
lifetime  or  three  somebody  else  has  done 
their  thinking  for  them. 

Most  forms  of  mob  madness  are  based 
upon  the  unwillingness  of  the  many  to 
think.  The  only  way  you  can  organize 
a  strike  and  work  people  up  to  the  point 
where  they  will  burn  railroad  cars  and 
slaughter  scabs  is  so  to  drill  them  in 
"loyalty"  that  they  will  let  their  leaders  do 
their  thinking  and  make  their  decisions  for 
them.  And  the  only  way  you  can  get  per¬ 
fectly  respectable  gentlemen  to  starve 
women  and  children  and  reduce  working 
people  to  the  level  of  brutes  is  to  furnish 
them  with  a  corporation  that  will  prepare 
for  them  specious,  platitudinous  "princi¬ 
ples,"  and  hire  remote  agents  tocarry  these 
principles  into  infamous  operation. 


I 


SAID  a  moment  ago  that  decision  may 
become  the  rarest  of  pleasures.  This 
it  a  truth  I  implore  you  to  accept.  I  he 
mind  of  man  is  overgrown  with  many 
noxious  delusions;  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  work  is  an  affliction,  that  war  is 
human  nature,  or  that  happiness  is  a 
town  situated  somewhere  on  the  River  of 
Alcohol;  but  no  delusion  is  more  deadly 
than  the  delusion  that  virtue  or  good 
habits  arc  unpleasant  and  that  the  people 
who  have  most  fun  .arc  the  moral  slobs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  contentment  is 
what  we  are  all  after.  And  contentment 
is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  good  habits, 
and  among  all  the  good  habits  the  habit  of 
decisiveness  is  chief. 

This  is  true  even  in  love.  Many  a 
woman  has  let  herself  in  for  a  lifetime  of 
disappointment  simply  because  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind,  and  allowed  her¬ 
self  to  be  over-persuaded  into  picking  the 
wrong  partner. 

And  most  of  the  tragedies  of  affection 
arise  not  from  too  much  passion  but  from 
indecisivene.ss  of  passion.  Most  people 
suffer,  not  because  they  want  too  much  but 
because  they  do  not  know  w  hat  they  w  ant. 

Indecision  is  a  form  of  weakness,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  tears  and  heart¬ 
break  of  this  world  come  upon  us  as  a 
result  of  the  sins  of  weakness. 

Indecision  has  its  root  in  fear,  and  fear 
is  the  fundamental  sin.  There  are  many 
things  wc  may  have  to  be;  we  may  have 
to  be  poor,  or  to  suffer  ill  health.  But  there 
is  one  thing  we  do  not  have  to  be:  We 
do  not  have  to  be  afraid. 

There  are  few  better  rules  of  life  than 
the  three  that  come  down  to  us  from  an 
early  English  poet: 

"Be  bold.  Be  bold,  and  everywhere,  Be 
bold." 


Mary  b.  mullett  win  ten  you 

next  month  the  amazing  story  of 
Charles  Hutchison,  "The  Stunt  King 
of  the  Movies."  Mr.  Hutchison’s 
career  in  the  motion-picture  held 
has  been  a  succession  of  thrilling, 
almost  incredible  adventures.  You 
will  not  only  find  these  described  and 
pictured— but  you  will  learn  of  the 
physical  and  mental  discipline  by 
which  they  have  been  accomplished. 


NOW 


FREE ! 


The  Book  That 
Has  Shown  Thousands  the 
Way  to  Big  Salary  Increases 

Do  you  want  to  start  right  out  making  more 
money  than  you  ever  thought  possible?  Here 
is  the  book  which  gave  many  their  start. 

Read  how  it  is  now  offered  to  you— FREE! 

Take  this  situation.  A  man  who  had  worked  all  hin  life  in  a  routine  job  nt  low 
i»y  suddenly  surprises  hi»  friends  by  moving  into  a  letter  neighborhood,  Inking  a 
big  house,  buying  a  ear  and  blossoming  out  an  a  well-to-do  and  influential  citiwm 
in  his  new  community.  How  did  he  do  it?  What  is  the  neeret  that  be  used?  Sim¬ 
ple  enough.  He  knew  that  the  biggest  money  in  business  in  in  Selling,  and  though 
be  felt  that  he  rouldn’t  sell  a  thing,  he  suddenly  learned  the  secrets  that  make 
Master  Salesmen  and  then  began  to  make  big  money. 

If  only  one  man  had  found  i  rami  rat  ion  enough  in  this  remarkable  book  to  jump  to 
a  sudden  brilliant  surreas  in  tne  Selling  field — into  a  job  (laying  him  many  times 
his  former  salary— then  you  might  call  it  luck.  But  a  great  number  have  clone  it. 
For  example:  Charles  Beery  of  W internet,  Iowa,  stepped  from  SIR  a  week  making 
him  SI, 000  the  very  first  month.  J.  I*.  OvcrMrret  of  Dennison,  Texas,  read  this 
remarkable  book,  left  a  job  on  the  Capitol  Police  Force  at  a  salary  of  less  than 
$1,000  a  year  and  in  six  weeks  earned  Sl.ftOO.  F.  Wynn.  Portland,  Ore.,  earned 
$.'•54.37  in  one  week.  Geo.  W.  Kearns  of  Oklahoma  City  found  in  this  l>ook  a  way 
to  jump  his  earnings  from  S60a  month  to  $524  in  two  weeks,  and  C.  W.  Campbell 
learned  from  it  how  he  could  quit  a  clerking  job  to  cam  $1,032  in  thirty  days. 

Your  One  Chance  to  Make  Big  Money 

Not  one  of  these  men  had  ever  sold  a  thing  before — not  a  dime's  worth.  If  you  had 
told  one  of  them  that  he  could  sell  he  would  have  laughed  at  you.  Yet  ever)'  ono 
of  these  men  through  reading  this  book  discovered  the  fullary  of  this  vicious  old 
idea  that  Salesmen  are  "bom." 

They  learned  that  Master  Salesmen  are  made!  And  in  this  book  they  found  an  ensy 
way  to  jump  from  low  pay  to  substantial  earnings. 

Simple  as  A  B  C 

Soumls  remarkable,  doesn’t  it?  Yet  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  it.  There 
are  rcrtain  ways  to  approach  different  types  of  prospects  to  get  their  undivided  at¬ 
tention — certain  wavs  to  stimulate  keen  interest — certain  wavs  to  overcome  objec¬ 
tions,  hatter  down  prejudices,  outwit  competition  and  make  the  prospects  act. 

If  you  Will  Irun  Ihrwr  principles  « her*  »  waiting  a  brilliant  *u eces*  and  more  money  than  you  ever 
thought  of  »rm tic  Thm  book.  ~M<«ler»  Salesmanship.”  tells  exactly  how  tin’  National  HaJcwmen'a 
Training  -Wutm*  will  make  you  a  Ma Mrf  Salesman 

At  ao<»n  aa  your  training  is  completed  thr  !.mnh*>  n.» -nt  Service  of  thr  National  8a teamen'*  Training 
Association  helps  you  to  select  and  -cuff  a  telling  |x*it»on  as  city  or  traveling  salesman. 

Now  Free  to  Every  Man  Who  Will  Act  at  Once 

We  are  not  making  any  ritravagant  claims  about  what  we  mill  do  for  you  We  don’t  hare  to.  Tho 
record*  of  the  truly  remarkable  suc^emsrs  for  which  we  ar*  responsible,  are  m>  fine  A  testimonial  of  tho 
fact  that  any  man  of  average  intelligence  can  become  a  Master  Salesman  that  me  arc  milling  to  leavo 
the  <leci«t’»ti  entirely  up  to  you  All  ol  this  proof  and  many  important  feature*  about  Salomanahip 
are  rootaiacd  in  our  mm  book.  ’‘Modern  Salesmanship M  It  ip  yours — FRKK.  Send  the  coution 
for  it  today  It  mill  -h«*w  vou  horn  >.hi  ran  <ni»rk!>*  been  me  a  Master  Salesman — a  big  money  milker. 
It  will  tell  you  about  the  National  Sole* men's  Training  Aworiitio*  system  of  Salesmanship  training 
that  has  meant  prosperity  to  mi  many  men — almut  the  National  Demonstration  method  that  gives 
you  actual  rtprrimce  while  study  ing— and  all  about  the  amating  opportunities  that  await  you  in 
the  selling  field. 

Failure  to  act  may  mean  that  you  lose  the  one  big  ehanee  of  your  life  to  leave  fftever  behind  you 
the  low  pay  of  a  routine  job.  Mail  this  coupon  now. 

National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 

Dept.  23-A  Chicago,  Illinois 

National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 
Dept.  23-A.  ChicaKo.  111. 


I  «imp!v  want  to  the  facts.  S^ 

lirfopir  a  \t  V.-**  t«- 

n.|  n»r  FRI'.r.  your  Bonk  "Modern  Salramannhin"  and  Proof  that  I  nn 

'  .  .1  Vi  ■  ri,  T  1  i  4  f  |  fill  fit  It  t  ,,  flflfi  M 1  t '•(  I  1  ‘  •  f  /II  M  ||  U  it  |i  ,  ,  t  to  It  f  f  .  » 

for  Salonika. 

Name . 
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..........................  State  . . .  .......  . 
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Is  Your  Brain  Power  Increasing 
With  Your  Age? 

(Continued  from  page  ij) 


would  gi\e  -■*  more  accurate  verbal  render-  with  various  rocks  and  the  concrete  facts 
iny  of  the  text.  An  older  man  of  equal  about  them,  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
intelligence,  however,  would  furnish  a  grasp  of  the  young  and  of  the  adult  mind, 
more  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  In  the  commercial  application  of  these 
thoughts  concealed  in  the  philosophy  of  facts  to  mining,  to  the  discovery  of  oil 
the  noble  old  Roman.  wells,  in  the  entire  scheme  of  hitching 

History  is  peculiarly  a  subject  for  the  science  up  to  human  welfare,  the  older 
adult  mind.  If  I  were  to  remark  to  a  class  man  is  the  better  qualified,  all  other  things 
of  young  students:  "And  so,  llenry  the  bring  equal. 

Eighth,  becoming  tired  of  Anne,  decided  Often  I  hear  middle-aged  folks  remark 
that  lie  would  have  her  executed  and  take  that  their  memory  isn’t  “as  good  as  it 
unto  himself  a  new  spouse-  ”  their  mem-  used  to  be.”  To  such  comments  I  feel  like 
orics  would  largely  be  limited  to  the  mete  replying  “Neither  would  your  right  atm 
words  that  fell  from  my  lips.  Hut  a  group  be  as  good  if  you  were  accustomed  to  car- 
of  mature  men,  ripe  in  experience  and  fa-  tv  it  in  a  sling!"  Did  you  ever  notice 
miliar  with  all  phases  of  domestic  life,  anything  wrong  with  the  memory  of  the 
•  would  get  a  clear  picture  that  would  il-  old  cobbler  around  the  comet,  who  takes 
luininatc  both  the  fickle  monarch  and  one  glance  at  your  face  when  you  leave 
the  times  in  w  hich  lie  lived.  your  shoes  with  him,  and  picks  them  out  of 

a  big  pile  and  returns  them  to  you  several 
I  IN  MY  youth  I  was  an  energetic  student  days  later?  Have  you  discovered  any 
I  *  of  Greek  history.  Indeed.  I  could  uuote  mnemonic  shortcomings  in  the  bent  and 
pages  of  it  by  heart  and  I  thought  that  I  wrinkled  tailor  up  the  block  who  receives 
.  had  a  clear  understanding  of  it  all.  Re-  your  suit  for  pressing  and  unhrsitantly 
centlv  I  reviewed  my  Greek  history  and  I  picks  it  out  of  a  long  row  the  moment  he 
[  found  fresh  light  shining  forth  on  every  secs-  your  face  the  next  day? 
page.  I  read  of  Pericles  and  the  political  When  the  average  man  enters  business 
life  of  his  day.  In  the  squabbles  of  the  hr  has  had  at  least  five  years  of  schooling 
party  of  the  mountains,  the  party  of  the  during  which  he  has  had  to  memorize  a 
|  plains,  and  the  party  of  the  sea  I  found  variety  of  lessons  day  after  day.  I  his 
mirrored  the  same  sort  of  political  strife  drill  now  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past, 
with  which  I  had  become  familiar  through  Soon  he  stalls  depending  on  memoranda 
years  of  observation  of  American  politics,  and  jotted  notes  a  subterfuge  that  the 
In  the  study  of  English  and  American  classroom  denied  him.  Presently  he  set- 
literature  youth  may  ha\r  a  slightly  tics  into  more  or  less  of  a  rut.  •  Fewer  fresh 
greater  facility  for  acquiring  names,  impressions  impinge  on  his  mind.  Is  it 
dates,  and  the  \  icwsof  '*her  men  about  the  any  marvel,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
author  whom  they  arc  considering  But  his  memory  loses  some  of  the  easy  appre- 
for  a  full  understanding  of  the  underlying  hension  and  retention  of  youth? 
meaning  we  must  turn  to  maturity. 

Suppose  that  I  were  to  read  to  a  class  \TOTI  I  IN(»  in  my  experience  or  observa- 
from  Enoch  \rdm:  ^  tion  indicates  that  a  middle-aged  man, 

n  c  .  in  good  health  and  with  g<H»d  habits,  has 

Mi/i  •  i  YL  i  1°  %rV  r3"  JB3,n:  the  slightest  impairment  in  his  power  to 

If  I  miant  look  on  her  sweet  face  acjin  1  111  1 

AnJ  know  that  she  »  happy."  So  the  ">«  »"«.'•'*  Indeed.  « here  should  be -and 
thought  often  is  an  improvement  in  this  faculty, 

Haunt.. I  and  harassed  him.  and  drove  him  along  with  the  general  mental  n  igor  of  m'a- 
forth  tutity.  lo  keep  his  memorizing  ability 

\r  evening  when  the  dull  November  day  fully  effective,  however,  he  must  volun- 
Wat  growing  duller  twilight,  to  a  hill.  tarilv  make  assiduous  use  of  it,  just  as 

I  hric  he  sal  sa/mg  down  00  all  Mow:  |,r  was  forc,J  lo  W),  „  jp  school. 

Ihr.c  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  |»|,iloiophv  is  a  subject  that  appeals 

Unspeakable  for  sadness.  preeminently  to  the  mature  mind.  If  I 

say  to  a  class  of  young  students  in  plulos- 
A  fifteen-year-old  student  could  easily  ophy,  "All  men  are  interdependent  -so 
memorize  those  lines,  letter-perfect,  but  each  man  should  be  dependable,"  the  aver- 
fo  understand  fully  and  s«  mpathcricallv  age  indiv  idual  might  glibly  grab  my  re- 
the  thoughts  that  swept  through  1  noch’s  mark  as  an  epigram.  An  older  man.  how- 
mind  as  he  sat  on  the  somber  autumnal  ever,  would  think  it  ovei  and  analyze  it. 
hill  one  must  have  the  experience  and  He  would  consider  the  industrial  fabric  of 
range  of  maturity.  human  society.  He  would  remember  that 

Our  classrooms  have  shown  us  that  in  a  everything  we  eat.  everything  we  wear, 
study  of  the  hare  facts  of  such  sciences  as  the  cars  and  the  ships  in  which  we  ride, 
botany  and  biology,  chemistry  and  phvs-  are  fashioned  for  the  most  part  by  other 
ics,  youth  and  maturity  ate  about  on  a  hands.  I  Inn  he  would  grasp  the  full  sig- 

Kitv.  Hut  in  the  philosophy  and  reason  nificance  of  the  need  of  dependability  on 
ind  these  facts,  in  the  practical  appli-  the  part  of  every  human  being. 

I  cation  of  them,  we  find  that  the  more  ma-  Youth  may  have  a  slightly  greater  fa- 
turr  man  has  a  decided  advantage,  lie  is  cilin  in  assimilating  the  bare  facts  of  such 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  trend  of  evo-  studies  as  accounting  and  economics.  Age 
lurion;  he  is  abler  in  the  commercial  appli-  steps  into  the  lead,  however,  in  a  consid- 
1  cation  of  chemical  formula-  to  industry.  eration  of  the  philosophy  of  economics, 
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makes  everything  on  the 
table  taste  better.  It’s 
bound  to — made  of  only 
luscious,  red'ripe  tomatoes 
pure  granulated  sugar,  the 
purest  of  spices — and 
cooked  and  seasoned  in 
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For  ox  ft  half  a  century.  Father  Time  has 
been  the  official  Thule  Mark  of  th.'se 
faithful  guardians  of  America s  minutes— 


"A  man  has  but  one  moment  of  life  to  cal I  his  own. 

"  The  moment  just  passed  into  the  score  of  Time's  count,  the  moment 
which  the  hand  of  the  dock  trembles  over,  a  hair's  breadth  yet  to  go— 
these  are  no  man  s  to  claim.  One  it  gone  forex>er;  the  other  may  mark 
the  Passage  o  f  his  soul. 

"Only  this  moment,  this  throb  of  the  heart,  this  half  drawn  breath,  is 
a  Irving  man's  to  claim.  The  beggar  has  it— the  monarch  can  command 


no  more. 


^ yheValue  of 

^ ime 


CHIEF  train  dispatcher  for  the  world,  I  am  chief  life 
dispatcher  for  all  men. 

Fresh  minted  from  my  hand,  behold  a  New  Year  now 
spread  out  before  you. 

Half  a  million  golden  minutes— a  royal  treasure! 
Beware  lest  it  slip  away  through  careless  fingers. 

A  New  Year’s  resolution?  Aye,  here  is  one.  Say  to 
yourself  every  morning  of  the  year,  “Today  I  will  make 
every  minute  count!" 

That  this  will  make  all  your  dreams  come  true,  who 

should  know  so  well  as  I? 

For  I  am  Father  Time. 


Dig 
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of  these  two  men  has  learned 
the  secret  of  15  minutes  a  day? 


The  secret  is  contained  in  the  free  book  offered  below.  Until  you  have  read  it  you  have  no  idea 
how  much  15  minutes  a  day  can  mean  in  growth  and  success.  Send  for  your  copy  now 

equally  good-looking;  equally  essential!  of  a  liberal  education  in  even  fifteen  minute! 

a  day.  The  booklet  gives  the  plan,  scope,  and  pur¬ 
pose  of 

Dr.  Eliot’s 

fetSS  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a  Liberal  Education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman  should  at  least 
of  every  know  something  about  this  famous  library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it— how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put 
into  hit  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essentials  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation, "  how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that  even  "fifteen 
minutes  a  day"  are  enough,  how  in  pleasant  moments  of 
spare  time,  by  using  the  reading  courses  Dr. 
Eliot  has  provided  for  you,  you  can  get  the 
knowledge  of  literature  and  life,  the  culture, 
the  broad  viewpoint  that  every  university 
strives  to  give. 

"  For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  sent  in  the 
coupon,  "your  little  free  booh  meant  a  big  step 
forward,  and  it  showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a 
test  new  world  of  pleasure" 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is  invited  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  entertaining 
little  book.  It  il  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
and  involves  no  obligation  of  any  sort. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


TTERE  are  two  men,  equally  good-looking;  equally 
XT  well-dressed.  You  see  such  men  in  every  social 
gathering.  One  of  them  can  talk  of  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  day's  news.  The  other  brings  to  every  subject  a 
wealth  of  sidelight  and  illustration  that  makes  him  lis¬ 
tened  to  eagerly. 

He  talks  like  a  man  who  has  traveled  wide! 
his  only  travels  are  a  business  man’s  trips, 
something  of  history  and  biography,  ol  the  work  of 
great  scientists,  and  the  writings  of  philosophers,  poets, 
and  dramatists. 

Yet  he  is  busy,  as  all  men  are,  in  the  affairs 
day.  How  has  he  found  time  to  acquire  so  rich  a  mental 
background?  .When  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  books 
to  read,  how  can  any  man  be  well-read  ? 

The  answer  to  this  man’s  success — and  to  the  success 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  like  him— 
is  contained  in  a  free  book  that  you  may 
have  for  the  asking.  In  it  is  told  the  story 
of  Dr.  Eliot's  great  discovery,  which,  as 
one  man  expressed  it,  "does  for  reading 
what  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  did 
for  communication."  From  his  lifetime  of 
reading,  study,  and  teaching,  forty  years 
pf  it  as  president  of  Harvard  Univessity, 

Dr.  Eliot  tells  just  what  few  books  he  chose 
for  the  most  famous  library  in  the  world; 
why  he  chose  them,  and  how  he  has  ar¬ 
ranged  them  with  notes  and  reading  courses 
so  that  any  man  can  get  from  them  the 
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business  administration,  and  business  law.  ralists  at  twenty-five.  It  was  not  until  the  ' 

Although  I  taught  economics  in  my  youth  age  of  twenty-six  that  explorers,  novelists,  I  5 

I  found  it  was  only  with  the  advent  of  ma-  essayists,  historians,  astronomers, 

turity  that  I  came  to  a  ripened  apprecia-  maticians,  and  statesmen  generally  began 

tion  of  the  subject,  and  I  am  confident  to  develop  their  respective  lines  of  thought  I  TITL^-  O 

that  the  years  to  come  will  bring  clearer  and  activity.  Philosophers  generally  got  *  **  • 

perceptions  and  broader  undemanding,  under  way  at  twenty-seven  and  refonners  I  betray  no  confidence  in  saying  that,  to  the 
I  find  that  many  men  m  their  thirties  at  twenty-eight,  while  satirists  and  hu-  best  of  my  knowledge,  Mennen’s  is  the  most 
and  forties  are  afraid  to  embark  upon  a  morists  did  not  begin  to  develop  their  widely,  largely  used  shaving  cream  in  the 
new  business  or  profession,  despite  the  talents  until  an  average  age  of  thirty-two.  world. 

fact  that  the  years  have  demonstrated  In  my  observations  of  thousands  of  Of  course,  the  obvious  deduction  is  that 
clearly  that  they  are  unfitted  for  the  work  students,  and  of  human  activity  as  a  Mennensmust  be  the i  best,  but 1  dislike 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  force  whole.  I  have  come  to  a  positive  condu-  “"JKg"  S  iZlii,  ,15X7^0. 
of  circumstance.  Often  they  doubt  their  sion  that  called  „ni  Ji.  a  negligible  j  ,ha'  "  “  unl,k'  “>  <"h"  ,l,av,n* 

capacity  to  absorb  the  technique  of  the  factor  in  achievement.  .Men  who  are  |f  w‘e  on|y  made  a  hundred  tubes  a  day  ar 
job  to  which  their  inclination  beckons,  known  as  “geniuses”  merely  have  the  you  preferred  it  to  other  creams,  it  would 
I  here  is  little  need  for  a  man  to  be  para-  priceless  faculty  of  concentration — while  still  be  the  best  in  the  world— for  you. 
lyzed  by  such  a  fear.  American  industry  the  companions  whom  they  outstrip  are  «he  same,  our  enormous  volume  must 

is  studded  with  the  names  of  men  who  frequently  the  victims  of  weak-willed  and  mean  something. 

have  gone  into  new  lines  of  effort  in  mid-  purposeless  wandering.  When  Walt  .  h  w“  °^Y  ‘  Jew  >'ea”  a«f  ,hat  've/l  . 

die  age  and  registered  marked  successes.  Whitman  defined  genius  as  98  per  cent  £a'“' ‘2±h5j  "‘Ml, 

1  •  •  1  f  1  •  »•  t  •  •  l  own  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Maun 

The  general  principles  of  most  business  directness  he  was  voicing  a  great  truth.  as  deeply  rooted  as  that  are  not  easily 
enterprises  are  similar.  Ut  course  there  Although  composers,  as  a  rule,  got  changed. 

are  some  highly  technical  subjects— elec-  under  way  at  an  early  age,  many  of, the  Then  I  began  to  ask  you  to  try  Mennen’s. 
trical  engineering — let  us  say,  in  which  a  greatest  musical  compositions  of  all  time  There  never  has  been  the  slightest  attempt  t 
middle-aged  man  would  be  greatly  handi-  were  the  products  of  riper  years.  At  sev-  sweep  you  off  your  feet  with  extravagant 
capped  starting  from  scratch  in  a  race  with  enty-four,  Verdi  gave  to  the  world  “  y°u lhav?  honored  me  by  reading 

men  who  have  been  following  for  years  "Otello,”  often  rated  as  his  masterpiece;  •  V™  ">» 

,h.  ch.meleon.like  dcvclopmcn,,  of  .he  while  hi.  "Te  Deum."  ,  m.rvelou,  mu. 
profession.  cal  composition  in  a  different  held,  came  (cs(< 

_  ...  «  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Now,  there  has  never  been  a  sensational 

OEhORL  making  a  complete  change  in  The  range  of  human  activity  shows  response  to  my  advertising.  Kvery  day,  a 
occupation,  a  mature  man  should  sur-  plenty  of  parallels,  Bacon  gave  us  his  few  men  would  send  their  dimes  for  my 
vcy  his  situation  with  extreme  care.  He  masterly  ‘'Novum  Organum”  at  fifty-  demonstrator  tube.  Presently,  druggists  be- 
should  remember  that  the  tree  of  human  nine;  Kant  was  only  two  years  younger  at  {t>S  and  ordered 

effort  is  a  main  trunk  with  many  branches,  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  “Critique  . ft2SUy'1J?  1,1  ,hcre  h*»  becn  10  ,he 
some  high  and  some  low.  In  his  youth  he  of  Pure  Reason’’— a  world  masterpiece.  1  y*7'  i  k,  -r 

set  out  to  climb  this  tree  Presently  he  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  Mr.  Dorland  evcf  £  ,mo  J  drug  ltl)IC  that  ^ 

saw  a  branch  that  looked  inviting— and  shows,  increased  one  hundred  and  twenty  Most  of  these  druggists  will  tell  you  that  th. 
out  he  climbed!  Years  have  gone  by,  miles  of  railroad  to  ten  thousand  miles,  sell  more  of  Mennen’s  than  of  any  other 
and  now  he  is  tired  of  the  branch,  or  he  is  and  added  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  cream. 

convinced  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  se-  his  fortune  between  the  ages  of  sev-  Even  during  the  recent  hard  times,  our 

lectingit.  A  higheror  a  moreshady  branch  enty  and  eighty-three.  At  eighty-nine,  business  gained  tremendously.  > 

looks  very  inviting.  Should  he  change  to  it?  Michael  Angelo  was  still  turning  out  his  I  can  explain  this  result  only  in  one  way. 

Such  a  change  would  be  a  simple  matter  great  canvases,  while  Titian  was  ninety-  Those  who  have  tned  it  prefer  Mennen  s  to 
if  he  could  reach  up  and  lift  himself  bodily  eight  when  he  painted  his  “Battle  of 

«o  the  other  branch.  I  hat  course,  how-  Lcpanto.  After  a  spectacular  overthrow  wha,  Kora-Konia  dor.  to  chafed  skin-you'l 
ever,  is  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  hu-  of  the  Conservative  Government,  Glad- 
man  effort.  Instead,  he  will  have  to  w rig-  stone  began  his  fourth  term  as  Prime 
glc  back  to  the  main  trunk  and  shinny  Minister  of  England  at  eighty-three.  At 
'lowly  upward  to  the  more  inviting  the  same  age  Tennvson  ^ave  us  his  sub- 
branch— which  is  already  crowded  with  limely  beautiful  ‘'Crossing  the  Bar.” 
permanent  residents!  Whether  his  accu-  Cato  began  the  study  of  Greek  and  Plu- 
■nulated  experience,  plus  the  intensity  of  tarch  the  study  of  Latin  at  eighty.  Chev- 
his  desire,  will  make  the  venture  advisable  reul,  the  great  scientist,  was  actively  and 
is  a  question  he  must  decide  for  himself,  energetically  engaged  in  his  important 
He  may  have  the  stimulating  knowl-  work  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
edge,  however,  that  a  man  of  middle  age,  t ired  and  three! 
who  has  not  allowed  himself  to  go  stale,  is 

supremely  equipped  for  anv  undertaking.  t'VERY  man  has  intellectual  self-deter- 
All  human  history  is  proof  of  this.  Sev-  mjnarion.  No  tyrant  can  wrest  it  from 
cral  years  ago  VV.  A.  Newman  Dorland  him;  no  political  marplot  can  juggle  the 
made  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  activi-  boundaries  of  his  mental  conquests.  If  hr 
lies  of  four  hundred  of  the  world’s  most  allows  his  ambitions  to  lag,  his  machinery 
famous  men.  He  found  that  these  men,  to  rust  in  the  potential  prime  of  their 
on  the  average,  produced  their  master  powers,  he  has  only  himself  to  blame.  It 
rcork  at  fifty  years  of  age,  and  that  most  was  a  wise  analyst  who  divided  the  mcn- 
of  them  were  working  with  unabated  vigor  tal  working  life  of  man  into  four  decades: 
until  long  past  that  age.  From  twenty  to  thirty,  the  bronze  age; 

‘I  he  analysis  uncovered  some  other  very  from  thirty  to  forty,  the  silver  age;  from 
significant  facts.  It  showed  that  these  men  forty  to  fifty,  the  gold  age;  from  fifty  to 
did  not  start  to  manifest  mental  activity  sixty,  the  iron  age. 

along  the  lines  in  which  they  later  became  In  his  youth  a  man  has  two  or  three 
famous  until  an  average  ageol  twenty-four,  mental  searchlights  to  play  on  any  object 
Composers  of  music  started  earliest —  whose  recesses  he  would  lay  bare.  Expe¬ 
at  an  average  age  of  seventeen.  Actors  rience,  observation,  and  ripened  maturity 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  profession  add  light  after  light.  Bv  the  time  he  has 
at  eighteen;  warriors,  clergymen,  artists,  reached  middle  age  he  should  have  a  bat- 
and  jurists  at  an  average  age  of  twenty-  tery  of  forty  searchlights  in  place  of  the 
two;  dramatists  and  playwrights  at  small  cluster  of  his  youth.  He  is  wise  who 
twenty-three;  poets,  physicians,  surgeons,  will  keep  them  trimmed  and  burning,  and 
inventors,  chemists,  physicists,  and  natu-  direct  them  with  a  steady  hand. 
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{Continued  from  page  S3) 

Caribbean  Sea.  they  hove  to  one  lime  near  "Well,  it  did  come  alongside,  a  lump 
a  certain  island;  and  while  they  were  there  of  stuff  bigger  than  a  barrel,  the  top  of  it 
a  native  negro  came  aboard  bringing  some  just  showing  above  the  water.  The  cap- 

ticces  of  stuff  that  he  said  were  valuable,  tain  walked  aft,  looking  over  the  rail  at  it 
!e  showed  them  to  the  mate,  who  was  in  as  it  went  by.  I  le  had  been  going  whaling 
charge  of  the  ship,  and  told  him  that  he  for  about  thirty  years  but  he  never  had 
got  them  out  of  a  dead  w  hale  on  the  beach  seen  ambergris. 

in  one  ofthebaysof  the  island.  He  offered  "He  followed  it  along  to  the  stern  and 
to  show  where  the  whale  was,  so  the  mate  was  going  to  leave  it  behind,  when  it  oc- 
could  get  the  rest  of  the  ‘valuable’  stuff,  curred  to  him  that  it  looked  like  a  big 
‘‘But  the  mate — who  was  a  Province-  lump  of  beeswax;  and  he  remembered  that 
town  man  and  who  told  me  the  w  hole  a  friend  of  his,  a  sailmaker,  had  asked  him 
story  when  he  came  home — never  had  to  bring  home  some  beeswax  it  he  had  a 
commanded  a  vessel  until  that  trip.  He  chance  to  get  some.  The  beeswax  we  get 
never  in  his  life  had  seen  a  piece  of  amber-  in  this  country  doesn’t  begin  to  be  as  good 
gris.  That’s  nothing  unusual.  Many  a  as  what  comes  from  Africa,  you  know, 
man  has  gone  whaling  all  his  life  and  "So,  thinking  it  might  be  wax,  he  or- 
never  laid  eyes  on  ambergris.  So  this  dered  the  men  to  lower  a  boat  and  bring  the 
mate  didn't  dare  buy  the  stuff,  for  fear  it  stuff  aboard.  When  they  finally  hoisted 
might  be  as  worthless  as  it  looked.  it  on  deck,  he  could  see  that  it  wasn't  wax, 

and  at  first  he  was  going  to  have  'em 
"rPHAT  morning  he  had  washed  out  a  heave  it  overboard  again.  But  iust  then, 
*  flannel  shirt  and  a  pair  of  dungarees  he  savs.  the  thought  came  into  his  mind: 
and  hung  them  over  the  rail  to  dry.  They  'Mcbbe  it's  ambergris!' 
were  old  and  ragged,  almost  worn  out.  So  "lie  couldn't  believe,  though,  that  this 
tinally,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  negro,  the  worthless-looking  stuff  could  be  anything 
mate  offered  him  these  old  clothes  in  ex-  as  precious  as  that,  so  he  told  the  men 
change  for  the  pieces  of  queer  stuff.  The  just  to  chuck  it  into  the  stern  boat.  The 
negro  agreed  and  they  made  the  exchange,  next  day  he  fell  in  with  another  whaling 
“  The  next  day,  another  native,  a  sort  of  vessel.  It  being  calm  weather,  he  signaled 
colored  preacher,  came  aboard  and  told  the  captain  to  come  aboard,  and  showed 
the  mate  the  same  story  about  the  dead  him  the  big  lump  in  the  stern  boat.  That 
whale  that  was  full  of  something  ‘valua-  captain,  too,  had  never  seen  ambergris; 
ble.'  He  explained  that  he  was  'a  man  of  but  he  advised  Captain  Nickerson  to  In- 
God,’  and  for  that  reason  couldn't  take  on  the  safe  side  and  take  it  home  with 
the  stuff  himself.  I  don't  know  why,  but  him. 

he  said  he  couldn't;  and  he,  too,  offered  to  "When  he  reached  port,  Captain  Nick- 
show  where  the  whale  was.  erson  had  me  go  and  look  at  it — and,  sure 

"  I’he  mate,  however,  refused  again  to  enough,  it  was  ambergris,  sixty-one 
keep  the  vessel  waiting  while  he  went  to  pounds  of  the  finest  quality!  It  just  hap- 
investigate.  He  didn’t  know  what  the  pened  that  the  price  wasn’t  very  high 
lumps  were,  and  he  wouldn't  take  a  then,  because  it  fluctuates  according  to 
chance  on  them.  When  he  came  home,  the  quantity  that  is  brought  in.  ho  it 
he  brought  them  to  me — and  I  paid  him  fetched  only  $175  a  pound;  about  £11,000 
eleven  hundred  dollars  for  the  few  pounds  for  the  lump.  Still,  that  was  a  tidy  little 
he  had  exchanged  for  a  ragged  shirt  and  sum  to  find  just  floating  in  the  water, 
dungarees! 

"Meanwhile,  a  colored  man  living  on  ",T,HERE  was  another  Provincctown 
another  island  down  there  heard  about  *  captain  that  let  a  good-sized  fortune 
the  whale  and  the  stuff  that  was  in  it.  I  le  slip  through  his  fingers  once.  They  had  got 
went  and  got  what  w-as  left  and  sold  it  for  some  whales  and  were  cutting  up  one  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars!  The  mate  had  them  alongside  the  ship  when  they  found 
lost  a  small  fortune,  because  he  didn't  a  big  mass  of  something  inside  the  carcass, 
know  enough  to  go  after  that  ambergris.  The  mate  sung  out  for  the  men  to  open 
“Even  in  that  case,  the  ambergris  itself  the  gangway  and  put  it  aboard,  because 
wasn’t  found  on  the  beach.  And  I  have  he  was  smart  enough  to  know  what  it  was 
never  known  another  case  of  its  being  they’d  found.  Bur  the  captain  was  a 
found  in  a  beached  w  hale.  I  have  known  ‘smart’ fellow  of  another  kind.  When  he 
of  only  one  case  w  here  it  w  as  found  float-  heard  the  mate  give  that  order,  he  shouted 
ing  in  the  water.  Captain  Joshua  Nicker-  to  him: 

son,  who  lives  here  in  Provincctown  now,  ‘“What  do  you  mean,  giving  orders  like 
was  the  lucky  man  that  time.  that?  Don't  you  know  that  I'm  the  cap- 

"It  happened  a  good  many  years  ago,  tain  of  this  ship?  Heave ’em  a  short-w  alk 
w  hen  Captain  Nickerson  was  on  a  whaling  line'  (that’s  five  or  six  fathoms  of  rope  ', 
voyage  down  off  the  coast  of  Africa.  One  ‘take  a  couple  of  half  hitches  around  that 
day  he  was  in  his  cabin  when  the  mate  stuff,  and  hoist  it  aboard!’ 
came  and  told  him  that  the  lookout  up  in  “Well,  of  course  the  crew  had  to  obey 
the  crow’s  nest  had  sighted  something  the  captain;  so  they  did  what  he  told  ’em 
floating  ahead  of  the  vessel.  The  captain  to.  But  as  they  were  hoisting  the  lump 
went  on  deck  to  see  what  it  was.  aboard  the  rope  slipped.  The  whole  mass 

"‘\\hcnr  is  it:'  he  called.  fell  into  the  sea — and  sank!  I  don’t  know 

‘“Coinin’  alongside,  just  abaft  the  bow,’  why  it  sank.  It  isn’t  always  light  enough 
says  the  lookout.  to  float,  and  evidently  this  lump,  which 
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TV/T OST  PEOPLE  just  "go  through 
the  motions”  of  brushing  their 

teeth. 

Only  one  out  of  ten  dares  to  give 
his  teeth  the  scrubbing  that  teeth 
really  need. 

A  lick  and  a  promise  of  more”— 
all  because  many  gums  are  too  tender 
to  stand  the  cleaning. 
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brush  fearlessly. 

Far  from  harming  your  gums,  den¬ 
tists  recommend  Ipana  to  patients 
whose  gums  are  soft  and  spongy. 

For,  in  the  ingredients  of  Ipana  is 
Ziratol,  a  gentle  healing  antiseptic  that 
makes  gums  firm  and  healthy. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Ipana  and 
you'll  discover  for  yourself  that  a 
beneficial  tooth  paste  can  have  a  de¬ 
licious  flavor  as  well. 
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Queer  and  Ugly,  But  Worth  Its  Weight  in  Gold,  by  Stuart  Mackenzie 


ansion 


A  million  new  subscribers  demand  in  the  United  States 
were  linked  to  the  Bell  System  is  greater  than  the  growth  of 
during  the  past  two  years —  population.  It  is  an  intensive 
putting  into  operation  a  mil-  growth.  An  increasing  per- 
lion  new  routes  of  talk,  and  a  centage  of  the  population  is 
corresponding  increase  in  all  seeking  telephone  service, 
intervening  facilities  such  as 
switchboards,  cable  and  long 
distance  lines. 

No  other  country  is  so  well 
equipped  as  the  United  States 
for  telephone  communication. 

Yet.  because  of  this — because 
the  telephone  is  so  useful — the 
demand  for  service  keeps 
growing  greater. 

The  growth  of  telephone 

“  Bell  System  “ 

Ik  \  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

2^  j)  And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  Syetem,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Bettor  Service 


The  Bell  System  is  provid¬ 
ing  for  more  investment,  further 
technical  achievement,  more 
wires,  switchboards  and  sta¬ 
tions — and  more  subscribers. 
The  American  people  require 
the  best  service.  The  best 
service  means  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  service,  not  only  for 
the  necessities  of  to-day,  but 
for  the  necessities  of  the  future. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  Coon*  d  Forty  Lam 
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Three 

Successful  Men 

who  failed  in 
one  great  duty 

THREE  men  conscientiously  planned 
for  the  welfare  of  their  families.  To 
show  wherein  they  failed  may  help  other 
men  in  solving  their  own  problems. 

± 

Mr.  A.  E.  P.  carried  a  large  amount  of 
life  insurance,  which  was 
paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  his 
wife.  Through  unwise 
loans,  the  bulk  of  it  was 
soon  lost.  Its  protection 
could  have  been  assured 
had  Mr.  P.  left  it  in  trust 
with  a  trust  company. 

He  did  not  look  far  enough  ahead. 


Dr.  R.  G.,  a  physician,  had  accumu¬ 
lated  considerable  money. 
A  friend  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  his  will.  This 
friend  influenced  the 
widow  to  invest  in  mining 
stocks,  which  turned  out 
badly.  Dr.  G.  could  have 
protected  his  estate  by 
naming  a  trust  company.  He  did  not 
know  about  trust  company  service. 


Mr.  R.  J.  S.  was  an  active  young 
business  man.  Changed 
conditions  made  it  desir¬ 
able  to  revise  his  will. 

However,  he  put  off  exe¬ 
cuting  the  new  will.  Re¬ 
cently  he  was  killed  in  an 
accident  and  an  old,  in-  V 
adequate  will  was  filed  for 
probate.  This  man  procrastinated. 


Be  sure  you  take  the  right  steps  and 
take  them  in  time.  See  a  trust  company 
TODAY,  and  learn  how  it  can  render 
vital  service  to  you  and  your  family. 

Ask  a  Trust  Company 

for  these  pamphlets: 
"Your  Wife  and  Your 
Insurance' 

"Your  Wife  and  Your 
Estate” 

“Safeguarding  Your 
Family's  Future” 
They  will  throw  light 
on  your  problems.  Copies  may  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  address  below. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION- 
FIVE  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


bergris.  Here  are  some  of  the  samples 
that  have  been  sent  me.  This  one,”  tak¬ 
ing  a  little  yellowish-brown  lump  out  of  a 
box  of  miscellaneous  stuff,  “was  sent  in 
by  a  lady.  As  you  see,  she  was  so  choice 
of  it  that  she  wrapped  it  up  in  bright-col¬ 
ored  silks.  But  it  is  nothing  but  a  piece 
of  wood  pulp  from  some  paper  mill. 

‘This  sample  was  sent  by  a  lady  in 
New  South  Wales.  It  is  petrified  wood. 
This  one  came  from  another  lady!  Ap¬ 
parently  the  ladies  have  a  keen  eye  out  for 
ambergris.  But  this  stuff  is  simply  a  kind 
of  fungus  that  grows  in  sea  water.  This 
piece  is  paraffin.  This  one  is  sealing  wax. 

“Here  is  another  piece,  which  is  ‘slush* 
from  some  vessel.  The  cook  on  a  sailing 
vessel  has  a  barrel  into  which  he  throws 
all  the  refuse  from  the  galley.  It  is  kept 
wet,  so  that  the  grease  rises  to  the  top, 
where  it  is  skimmed  off.  This  slush,  as  it 
is  called,  is  used  in  various  wavs  aboard 
ship.  Sometimes  a  lot  of  it  falls,  or  is 
thrown,  into  the  water.  Of  course  it 
floats  and  it  may  be  washed  up  onto  some 
beach.  I  have  had  a  good  manv  samples 
sent  to  me  which  were  nothing  but  slush. 

“COME  years  ago  a  gentleman  and  his 
^  family  were  spending  the  summer  at 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts;  and  one  day 
this  man’s  little  boy  was  in  swimming 
when  he  found  a  lump  of  something  float¬ 
ing  in  the  water.  He  took  it  ashore  and 
showed  it  to  his  father,  who  said  it  might 
be  ambergris.  They  submitted  it  to  a 
local  apothecary,  who  said  he  was  almost 
sure  it  war  ambergris  and  worth  a  lot  of 
money. 

"So  the  gentleman— who  had  plenty  of 
money,  but  wanted  his  boy  to  reap  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  discovery — took  his  son  and 
the  mysterious  find  down  to  Washington 
to  consult  the  government  authorities. 
They  went  from  one  department  to  an¬ 
other;  but  nowhere  did  they  come  across 
anyone  who  knew  whether  the  stuff  was 
ambergris  or  not.  Finally,  at  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  somebody  told  them  to  come 
to  me. 

“When  they  arrived  here,  with  their 
bundle  all  carefully  done  up,  the  man  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  boy  had  found  something 
floating  off  the  shore  at  Gloucester,  and 
that  they  thought  it  was  ambergris.  I 
didn’t  even  wait  for  them  to  unwrap  it. 

“’You  ain't  got  no  ambergris!’  I  said. 

“‘Wait  till  you  see  it,’  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  and  took  off  the  wrappings. 

•  '“Looks  to  me  like  it  come  off  the  Bos¬ 
ton  dump,’  I  told  him. 

"I  guess  maybe  it  did,  too.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  car  oil;  the  thick,  dark 
kind  for  lubricating  the  wheels  of  engines 
and  railroad  cars. 

“I  received  several  samples  from  New¬ 
foundland,  some  years  ago,  that  were  noth¬ 
ing  but  soap.  Probably  it  came  off  a 
wrecked  vessel.  One  of  the  life-savers, 
down  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  took  a 
piece  of  something  to  a  New  York  firm  for 
whom  I  act  as  agent.  He  had  picked  it  up 
on  the  beach,  and  was  sure  it  was  amber¬ 
gris.  It  was  just  a  lump  of  rosin. 

“Of  course,  anything  that  is  as  valuable 
as  ambergris  is  sure  to  be  imitated. 
Plenty  of  artificial  substitutes  have  been 
tried,  but  not  one  of  them  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  imitation.  I  guess  you  could  get  a 
million  dollars  if  you  could  produce  arti¬ 
ficial  ambergris  that  would  be  satisfactory. 
Some  years  agt»  a  F  renchman  did  produce 


artificial  musk;  and  I  understand  that  he 
got  a  million  dollars  for  the  secret. 

"Musk  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  am¬ 
bergris.  It  is  a  binder  for  the  oils  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  fine  perfumery.  It 
comes  from  two  little  sacs,  called  pods,  in 
the  musk  ox.  The  supply  is  limited  and 
the  price  high.  But  the  Frenchman  made 
artificial  musk  which  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

"One  reason  why  ambergris  and  musk 
are  in  such  demand  for  perfumery  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  an  agreeable  and  last¬ 
ing  perfume  of  their  own.  Even  after  the 
essential  oils,  obtained  from  the  flowers, 
have  lost  their  fragrance,  there  will  be  a 
delicate  odor  due  to  the  ambergris,  or  the 
musk,  whichever  has  been  used. 

"A  great  many  people  object  to  musk— 
or  think  they  do.  1  am  told  that  when 
they  buy  perfumery  they  insist  that  they 
don’t  want  anything  containing  musk. 
They  get  it,  however,  much  oftencr  than 
they  realize— and  they  like  it,  when  they 
don’t  know  it  is  there.  Both  ambergris 
and  musk  seem  to  give  out  minute  parti¬ 
cles  which  cling  to  an  object,  like  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  or  a  garment,  or  the  sides  of  a 
bureau  drawer,  and  to  perfume  these  ob¬ 
jects  for  a  very  long  time. 

“It  used  to  be  said  that  one  drop  of 
musk  would  perfume  a  whole  room  and 
last  indefinitely.  But  that  was  a  mistake. 
Musk  does  lose  its  odor  in  the  course  of 
time.  I  suppose  ambergris  does,  too.  But 
here  is  a  piece  I  have  had  for  fifteen  years. 
So  far  as  I  can  detect  it  has  just  the  same 
odor  now  that  it  had  when  1  got  it.” 

IN  ADDITION  to  being  the  "Ambergris 
*  King,"  Mr.  Stull  is,  if  not  the  "Watch- 
Oil  King,”  at  least  one  of  the  two  or  three 
great  potentates  in  that  line;  and  this 
part  of  his  business  is  almost  as  interesting 
as  his  dealings  in  ambergris.  When  you 
take  your  watch  to  the  jeweler  to  be  cleaned 
it  probably  gets,  as  the  final  step  in  the 

Srocess,  a  single  drop  of  Stull  oil  carefully 
istributed  among  its  various  bearings. 
In  fact,  less  than  one  drop  is  enough  for 
a  watch. 

"This  oil  comes  from  the  head  of  the 
blackfish,  a  huge  creature  averaging 
twenty  feet  in  length.  Most  of  it  is  found 
in  a  "melon"  in  the  head  of  the  blackfish. 
'I  his  yields  about  a  gallon  of  the  oil;  and 
about  a  pint  of  it  comes  from  the  jaw.  I  he 
supply  has  the  same  spectacular  ups  and 
downs  as  the  supply  of  ambergris.  It  is 
the  most  expensive  lubricating  oil  in  the 
world. 

Blackfish,  like  whales,  used  to  be  caught 
for  their  blubber.  But  the  advent  of  pe¬ 
troleum  oil  made  it  unprofitable  to  hunt 
blackfish  for  their  blubber,  so  the  only 
source  of  the  present  supply  is  from  the 
blackfish  that  come  close  to  shore  and 
practically  give  themselves  up. 

F'ortunatelv  for  our  watches  they  occa¬ 
sionally  do  this  very  thing.  A  school  of 
these  fish  somrtimes  comes  near  the  coast 
and  even  wanders  up  one  of  the  inlets 
from  the  sea.  They  arc  queer  creatures. 
If  one  of  them  gets  into  shallow  water 
where  it  is  stranded,  it  sets  up  a  sort  of 
howl  for  help.  I  hereupon,  another  goes 
to  its  assistance  and  promptly  becomes 
stranded  itself.  More  cries  for  help  from 
the  two  that  are  in  difficulty  bring  some 
of  their  companions  into  the  same  predic¬ 
ament.  And  so,  with  much  bellowing 
and  a  great  to-do,  the  whole  school  will 
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pile  up  on  the  beach.  Sailors  call  them 
"fool  fish,”  because  in  any  emergency 
they  act  like  sheep. 

In  November,  1884,  a  school  of  fifteen 
hundred  of  those  blackfish  came  ashore  on 
Cape  Cod.  Men  gathered  from  the  towns 
along  the  Cape  and  killed  them  with  a 
lance,  a  sharp  sort  of  knife  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  long  pole.  They  are  also  called 
pilot  whales,  because  they  always  follow 
a  leader,  or  pilot.  Forty  years  ago  large 
schools  of  these  fish  were  often  seen.  But 
after  the  great  killing  in  1884  they  seemed 
to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  waters. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  quantity 
obtained  in  that  year  there  would  have 
been  a  famine  in  watch  oil  of  the  best 
grade;  for  no  blackfish  were  seen  after 
that  for  almost  thirty  years.  Then,  in 
June,  191 1,  one  lone  specimen  was  found 
on  the  beach  back  of  Provincetown.  Mr. 
Stull  got  one  gallon  of  oil  from  it,  which 
brought  ten  dollars.  The  next  summer, 
thirty  came  in  near  Truro.  A  few  weeks 
later,  fifty  were  killed  at  Well  fleet,  the 
very  place  where  the  fifteen  hundred  had 
come  on  the  beach  years  before. 

After  that,  about  one  hundred  were 
killed  farther  along  the  Cape.  And  the 
next  summer  two  schools,  of  ninety-eight 
altogether,  wandered  up  one  of  the  creeks 
and  accommodatingly  hung  around  until 
Mr.  Stull  had  been  notified  and  had  got 
together  a  force  of  men  to  help  him  handle 
them.  These  various  schools  yielded 
enough  oil  to  take  care  of  our  timepieces 
for  quite  a  while;  which  is  a  lucky  thing 
for  us,  since  only  a  few  blackfish  have 
been  taken  since  then. 


On  What  Does  a 
100,000-Ton 
Skyscraper  Rest? 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

shallow  foundations  which  might  easily  be 
undermined  by  the  flowing  ol  quicksand 
and  gravel. 

And  now  that  this  labor  was  com- 

Bleted,  there  was  nothing  to  shots  for  it. 
hundreds  of  millions  of  future  passers-by 
would  see  only  the  imposing  superstruc¬ 
ture! 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  hardest 
battles  of  life  are  likely  to  be  the  unseen 
battles— those  which  each  of  us  has  to 
hght  by  himself  day  by  day.  So  we  engi¬ 
neers,  in  our  struggles  with  nature,  arc 
pretty  closely  duplicating  the  general  hu¬ 
man  experience.  1  suppose  that  this  is 
"by  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
some  of  the  fights  with  natural  forces  I 
have  been  connected  with  may  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  inspiration  to  other  people. 

Somewhere  beneath  the  closely  stacked 
skyscrapers  of  lower  New  York  an  amaz¬ 
ing  mining  operation  is  always  in  progress. 
As  a  result  of  this  mining  operation  the 

Eat  skyscrapers  are  able  eventually  to 
their  heads  heavenward.  1  suppose 
that  the  average  person  would  be  amazed 
at  the  scope  of  this  underground  work. 

Recently  we  completed  the  biggest 
piece  of  skyscraper  foundation  excava¬ 
tion  work  on  record.  This  was  for  the 
new  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building  in 
New  York. 


WHEN  YOU  INVEST  in 

high-grade  bonds  of  great 
railway  lines,  you  are  loaning 
money  to  one  of  the  moving  forces 
of  civilized  life — your  country’s 
transportation. 

Your  bond  is  secured  by  such 
valuable  properties  as  rights  of 
way,  tracks,  locomotives,  cars  and 
terminals. 


The  National  City  Company 
carefully  studies  the  underlying 
values  of  every  bond  it  offers.  The 
results  of  these  studies  will  be  put 
before  you  gladly  by  National  City 
Company  representatives  in  more 
than  50  leading  cities. 

Our  broad  range  Monthly  List 
of  well  secured  bonds  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  promptly  upon  request. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in  more  than  jo  leading  cities  throughout  the  IP irld 
BONDS  SHORT  TERM  NOTES  ACCEPTANCES 
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Xhe  South’s 
Answer 

The  South  answers  readily  the 
investor’s  question  about  the  as¬ 
tonishing  growth  of  its  industries. 
It  answers  the  question  about  de¬ 
velopment  still  to  be  done  through 
the  use  of  new  capital.  The  South 
makes  plain  the  reason  why  it  can 
pay  high  interest  on  funds  put  into 
permanent  facilities  to  house  its 
population. 

Secured  by  adequate  property  values  in 
incomc-earninu  buildings,  Caldwell  First 
Mortgage  Honds  pay  7  per  cent. 

IFnU  for  our  booklet.  "  Tk*  Soulk’t  dunrer" 

Yield:  7% 

Maturities:  2  years  and  upward 
Denominations:  $100,  $500.  $1000 

CALDWELL  &  CO. 
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CLARK’S  3rd  CRUISE,  JAN.  22.  1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 
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“DIVERSIFICATION” 
PLUS  INCOME 

for  every  investor 

"Diversification”  is  the  investment  banker’s 
way  of  saying.  "Don’t  put  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket."  But.  in  most  cases,  the  investor 
who  seeks  diversification  has  to  pay  for  it 
by  accepting  a  lower  interest  rate. 

Miller  Bond  Issues  offer  wide  diversification 
plus  an  income  return  up  to  7'/c.  They 
are  secured  by  closed  first  mortgages  on 
income-earning  properties  spread  over  a 
dozen  states,  located  in  a  score  of  thriving 
cities.  These  bonds  pay  V  ,  or  2'.  more 
than  is  usually  obtainable  on  other  kinds  of 
securities  of  equal  grade. 

Send  today  for  our  Sami-Annual  Build- 
ins  and  BuiirvHi  Surrey,  which  con¬ 
tain*  atatiatica  oi  building  operation* 
and  buiinru  condition*  In  M  citic. 

W.  will  alao  aend  a  Diversified  Selec¬ 
tion  at  Liberal  -Yield  Bond*,  which 
have  an  unbroken  eafety  mcord. 


1307C>Wri*4C«WaB. 

Manta.  Ca^. 
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’Firal—Tko  Invttlor't  Wat  fart ’ 


Our  foundation  work  for  this  structure 
extended  to  a  depth  of  104  feet  below 
street  level,  and  nve  stories  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  building  are  underground.  In  our 
excavations  we  took  out  a  total  amount 
of  earth  eoual  to  6:,ooo  two-horse  truck 
loads.  •  If  you  were  to  put  these  in  a 
line,  allowing  twenty  feet  for  each  team 
and  cart,  they  would  fill  a  road  running 
from  New  York  City  to  Washington,  I).  C. 
Nearly  all  visitors  to  New  York  make  a 

nt  of  seeing  the  Woolworth  Building. 

,  indeed,  an  impressive  sight!  Stand¬ 
ing  seven  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
street  level,  its  tower  covered  with  forty 
thousand  feet  of  pure  gold  leaf,  it  proudly 
proclaims  the  fact  that  it  is  the  world's 
tallest  building. 

That  mighty  structure  weighs  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  million  pounds'  I  his  weight 
is  borne  by  sixty  main  columns,  on  some 
of  which  the  wind  stress  alone,  in  a  strong 
gale,  reaches  a  maximum  of  more  than 
two  million  pounds.  So  it  is  natural 
enough  to  wonder  w  hat  keeps  that  colos¬ 
sal  pile  in  place.  ()n  what  does  it  rest? 

\I7HEN  we  started  work  on  the  founda- 
*  *  tions  for  the  Woolworth  Building  in 
iqio,  we  found  that  bed  rock  was  at  an 
average  depth  of  116  feet  below  street 
level.  Between  this  rock  and  the  surface 
was  an  almost  continuous  stretch  of  the 
most  treacherous  material  that  builders 
have  to  handle — quicksand. 

One  must  be  prepared  for  a  condition 
like  this  almost  anywhere  in  the  skyscrap¬ 
er  area  of  New  York.  The  lower  part  of 
Manhattan  Island  is  narrow  and  sur¬ 
rounded.  except  at  the  north,  by  two 
rivers  and  the  bay.  From  ten  to  thirty 
feet  below  street  level  one  is  sure  to  strike 
water— and  usually  quicksand,  too. 

This  quicksand  is  so  line  that  wc  have 
passed  it  through  sieves  with  meshes  only 
one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  wide.  Saturated 
with  water  it  flows  almost  as  readily  as 
water  itself.  If  one  tries  to  drain  an  exca¬ 
vation  with  pumps,  the  quicksand  flows 
from  all  sides  along  with  the  water,  thus 
undermining  surrounding  buildings,  which 
are  often  on  comparatively  shallow  foun¬ 
dations.  There  is  just  one  way  to  get  the 
better  of  nature  -that  is  to  sink  pneu¬ 
matic  caissons,  those  marvelous  hollow 
piers  of  concrete  in  which  is  staged  most 
oi  the  romance  of  present-day  under¬ 
ground  work.  Without  them  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  build  any  of  the 
modern  gigantic  skyscrapers  that  lift 
their  heads  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
hustle  of  lower  New  York. 

If  your  eves  could  pierce  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  \\  od worth  Building  they  would 
see  sixty-six  great  piers  of  solid  concrete 
closely  grouped  and  of  varying  shapes  and 
sizes.  Each  of  them  is  sunk  to  the  eternal 
rock;  and  the  terrific  weight  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  distributed  among  them — jO.ooo 
pounds  to  the  square  foot. 

It  took  eight  months  to  sink  these  piers 
They  started  their  journey  from  the  sur¬ 
face  as  hollow  caissons  with  very  thick 
concrete  walls.  In  working  chambers  at 
the  bottom  of  each  was  a  gang  of  "sand 
hogs.”  who  fought  down  through  water 
and  quicksand  until  they  had  carried  the 
caisson  to  bedrock.  I  hen  the  hollow  core 
of  each  caisson  was  filled  with  well- 
rammed  concrete,  heavily  reinforced,  and 
it  became  one  of  the  piers  on  which  the 
building  was  to  rest. 


Wc  have  had  more  difficult  foundation 
jobs,  from  the  engineer’s  standpoint,  than 
the  Woolworth  Building,  but  there  has 
been  none  in  which  the  foundations  have 
had  to  withstand  so  much  vertical  pres¬ 
sure.  That  is  because  of  the  building  s  ex¬ 
treme  height. 

The  entire  foundation  work  was  on  a 
massively  substantial  scale.  I  remember 
that  it  took  a  truck  drawn  by  fifty-two 
horses  to  bring  a  single  foundation  girder 
to  the  building  from  a  lighter  in  the  river. 
The  girder  was  of  solid  steel,  eight  feel 
thick,  six  feet  wide,  and  twenty-three  feet 
long.  It  weighed  sixty-five  tons. 

I  he  sinking  of  pneumatic  caissons  is  a 
fascinating  operation,  usually  difficujt 
and  sometimes  perilous.  Just  how  it  is 
accomplished  is  perhaps  a  little  too  tech¬ 
nical  to  he  described  here,  hut  anyone  can 
understand  the  general  theory  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  biggest  problem  is  how  to  handle 
the  water,  which  is  usually  found  within  a 
comparatively  few  feet  of  the  surface  in 
lower  New  York.  As  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated.  we  use  the  force  of  compressed  air 
to  drive  hack  the  water  from  the  bottom 
opening  of  the  "hollow  box.”  ...  If  you 
stuck  a  glass  tube  into  a  mud  puddle, 
water  from  the  puddle  would  naturally 
rise  inside  the  tube  to  the  level  of  the 
water  outside  it.  But  if  you  blew  into  the 
tube  hard  enough,  you  would  force  all  the 
water  out  of  the  tube.  I  his  is  a  crude  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  pan  played  by  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  forced  down  through  a  caisson. 

A  tube  is  round,  however,  while  a  cais¬ 
son  is  usually  rectangular  in  shape  and 
has  walls  of  concrete  many  feet  thick. 
Running  down  through  the  heart  of  the 
caisson  is  a  shaft  big  enough  for  a  bucket 
to  pass  up  and  down,  just  as  an  elevator 
runs  up  and  down  a  shaft  on  its  cable 
Outside  this  shaft,  the  caisson  is  solid 
concrete.  At  the  bottom  of  the  caisson 
the  shaft  spreads  out  wider  to  form  a 
chamber  in  which  men  can  stand  uptight 
and  work. 

Imbedded  in  the  concrete  at  the  bottom 
of  the  caisson  is  an  iron  "cutting  edge.” 
which  slices  down  through  the  sand  and 
gravel  that  the  men  loosen  from  the  inside 
with  picks  and  other  implements.  As  a 
result  of  its  own  tremendous  weight  the 
caisson  then  sinks  a  little  farther  through 
the  loosened  earth. 

V A  THEN  water  is  struck,  the  top  of  the 
'  ’  caisson  is  sealed  and  air  is  forced  down 
through  pipes  into  the  working  chamber 
and  shaft  to  keep  hack  the  water.  There 
is  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  a  little 
room  with  double  doors  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  so  that  men  can  enter  and  leave  the 
caisson,  and  material  be  taken  out,  with¬ 
out  losing  the  ait  pressure.  This  room  is 
called  an  air  lock.  I  he  men  usually  travel 
between  the  air  lock  and  the  working 
chamber  at  the  bottom  in  the  bucket,  al¬ 
though  they  sometimes  make  use  of  a 
ladder  which  hangs  down  through  the 
shaft. 

Just  hear  this  description  in  mind  and 
you  will  have  a  rough  idea  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  working  quarters  of  the  "sand 
hogs."  as  caisson  workers  arc  commonly 
called. 

The  deeper  the  caisson  sinks,  the  great¬ 
er  must  be  the  air  pressure  to  hold  back 
the  water.  1  his  pressure  has  to  be  in¬ 
creased  nearly  half  a  ]Hiuqd  for  every 


added  foot  of  depth.  By  the  time  the 
bottom  of  a  caisson  is  one  hundred  feet 
below  water  level,  the  pressure  in  it  is 
about  forty-three  pounds  to  the  square 
inch— or  about  three  times  the  normal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  pressure 
has  a  strange  effect  on  the  human  body, 
and  we  have  to  take  careful  precautions 
co  prevent  ill  effects  to  the  workmen. 

To  go  “under  air"  is  an  unforgettable 
experience.  The  first  effect  one  notices  is 
a  marked  discomfort  in  the  car  drums. 
This  is  due  to  the  increased  pressure.  It 
is  an  aggravated  manifestation  of  the  sen¬ 
sation  that  comes  when  a  train  rushes  into 
a  sub-river  tunnel.  To  relieve  it,  the 
worker  cramps  his  nose  with  his  fingers, 
closes  his  mouth  and  forces  his  breath  into 
the  nasal  passage.  People  unused  to  com¬ 
pressed  air  have  to  repeat  this  continually 
as  the  pressure  rises. 

“Sand  hoes"  remain  in  the  air  lock  at 
the  top  until  the  pressure  there  is  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  up  to  the  pressure  in  the 
shaft  and  working  chamber.  1  hen  they 
go  down  and  go  to  work.  The  danger 
period  comes,  however,  when  they  are  re¬ 
turning  to  the  surface.  I  hen  they  must 
remain  in  the  air  lock  for  some  time,  so 
that  the  pressure  in  the  lock  can  be 
brought  back  gradually  to  the  pressure  of 
the  outside  air. 

Once  a  “sand  hog"  reaches  the  working 
chamber  at  the  bottom  he  usually  feels  a 
marked  exhilaration.  'I  bis  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
air.  He  wants  to  work,  and  he  sweats 
profusely  w  hile  doing  it.  His  voice,  as  he 
raises  it  above  the  roar  of  the  air  blast, 
lias  a  nasal  and  metallic  timbre.  He  may 
try  to  whistle — but  no  sound  issues  from 
his  lips.  If  he  tries  to  smoke,  the  tobacco 
in  his  pipe  burns  almost  like  chaff. 


has  been  in  business,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  investors  throughout  the 
United  States  have  purchased  from 
us  many  millions  of  dollars  of  First 
Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds,  se¬ 
cured  by  improved  city  properties, 
and  with  not  one  dollar  loss  of 
principal  and  interest. 

We  have  worked  out  a  detailed 
statement  of  college  costs  which  we 
will  send  you  willingly,  together 
with  descriptive  literature  of  the 
7%  First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  These  arc 
an  ideal  investment  for  a  college 
fund.  Start  planning  today,  write 
now. 
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"I’d  like  to  send  my  child  to  col¬ 
lege,  but  I  haven't  an  idea  how 
much  it  would  cost!”  is  often  said 
to  us. 

When  your  boy  or  girl  enters 
high  school,  if  not  before,  begin  to 
figure  on  college.  A  regular  sum  of 
money  laid  aside  each  of  the  four 
high  school  years,  will  be  a  vast 
help  when  college  days  come. 

1.  This  turn  should  be  invested  with 
an  institution  which  has  proved  its 
reputation  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

2.  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  invest¬ 
ment  meets  rigid  requirements  for 
safeguarding  this  college  fund. 

During  the  many  years  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bond  and  Mortgage  Company 
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On  What  Does  a  100,000-Ton  Skyscraper  Rest?  by  Franklin  Remington 


had  once  proudly  crowned  the  roof  was 
dangling  far  above  the  heads  of  the  work¬ 
men. 

Even  when  empty,  the  structure,  with 
its  floors,  partitions,  elevators,  and  con¬ 
veyors,  weighed  forty  million  pounds. 
Our  problem  was  to  set  it  level  again  and 
link  it  to  the  solid  rock  fifty  feet  below. 

I  he  simplest  method  of  doing  this — 
and  by  no  means  a  simple  method,  at 
that!— would  have  been  to  excavate 
under  the  east  side  of  the  building  and 
gradually  "ease"  it  down  to  the  level  of 
the  west  side.  I  his  would  not  do,  how¬ 
ever.  It  would  have  meant  sinking  the 
structure  so  far  into  the  prairie  that  its 
operation  would  have  been  hampered, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  keep 
drv  the  grain  in  the  lower  bins.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  make  a  sheer  lift  of  the 
sunken  side  of  the  forty-million-pound 
burden  was  a  task  that  halted  the  imag¬ 
ination. 

rPO  DESCRIBE  fully  the  solution  of  this 
*  problem  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  involve  much  technical  explanation. 
The  point  of  greatest  popular  interest, 
however,  is  the  method  finally  employed 
to  raise  the  sunken  side,  which  was 
wedged  into  nearly  thirty  feet  of  compact 
clay. 

To  accomplish  this  we  fell  back  on  the 
old  principle  of  the  seesaw — the  plank 
across  the  rail  fence  on  which  most  coun¬ 
try  boys  are  so  fond  of  "teetering."  As 
a  preliminary,  however,  holes  were  cut 
through  the  foundation  mat  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  so  that  the  workers  could  get  beneath 
it.  Tunnels  were  also  carefully  driven 
under  it  from  various  points  outside.  Then 
seven-foot  shafts  were  sunk  to  bedrock 
and  filled  with  concrete— to  form  piers  on 
which  the  building  could  rest. 

A  line  of  piers  running  under  the  build¬ 
ing  north  and  south  was  used  as  the  first 
fulcrum  of  the  "seesaw."  In  a  rough  way, 
the  building  was  to  balance  cm  these,  just 
as  the  "seesaw"  plank  balances  on  the  rail 
fence,  and  the  weight  of  the  higher  side 
was  to  help  lift  the  weight  of  the  lower 
side. 

Of  course,  nothing  like  a  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  was  possible.  loo  much  of  the 
building’s  weight  could  not  be  trusted  to 
a  single  line  of  piers,  and  there  were  many 
other  complicated  engineering  problems 
to  be  considered.  Nevertheless,  the  see¬ 
saw  was  slowly  started  into  operation. 

Powerful  lifting  jacks  were  installed 
under  the  lower  edge.  As  this  edge  was 
raised,  some  of  the  earth  was  excavated 
from  beneath  the  higher  part  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  mat,  so  that  the  building  could 
gradually  settle.  A  lift  of  only  a  few 
inches  a  day  was  possible.  Much  time 
had  to  be  spent  in  bracing  the  building  so 
that  it  would  not  slide  on  its  fulcrum. 

After  the  low  side  had  been  lifted  a 
short  distance,  another  line  of  piers — also 
sunk  to  bedrock — had  to  serve  as  a  new 
fulcrum.  Eventually,  the  building  was 
brought  to  a  level  position  only  fourteen 
feet  losver  than  its  original  site.  'I  he  old 
principle  of  the  seesaw  had  lifted  the 
lower  edge  fifteen  feet! 

In  fighting  the  forces  of  Nature  one  is 
always  grappling  with  a  dangerous  and 
resourceful  enemy.  Sometimes  it  seems 
that  Nature  goes  out  of  her  way  to  throw- 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  those  w  ho  arc  try¬ 
ing  to  take  liberties  with  her.  If  you  start 


to  dam  a  river,  for  instance,  the  chance 
seems  about  three  to  one  that  the  river 
will  pick  that  particular  season  for  an 
extraordinary  series  of  freshets  and 
floods. 

In  September,  1911,  we  began  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two  dams  and  locks  across  the 
Ohio  River  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  dams  were  to  be  at  Little 
Hocking,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Their  purpose  was  to  keep  the 
river  navigable  during  its  periodical  low- 
stages  in  the  summer  season.  I  hey  were 
to  be  of  the  familiar  "bear  trap"  or  mova¬ 
ble  type; — which  have  locks  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  river  craft,  and  can  be  let  dow  n  in 
sections  to  lie  flat  on  the  bottom  when  the 
water  is  running  high. 

A  coffer  dam  for  the  lock  at  Little 
Hocking  had  iust  been  built  when  an  un¬ 
seasonable  fall  rain  set  in  and  continued 
mercilessly.  In  three  days  the  river  had 
risen  twenty-five  feet  and  flooded  the 
coffer  dam.  This  was  the  start  of  a  series 
of  freshets  that  continued  into  the  usual 
winter  flood  tide,  that  tied  up  work  until 
spring.  Late  in  May,  1012,  the  lock  and 
coffer  dam  was  pumped  out,  and  work 
went  on  smoothly  for  a  month  or  so.  In 
July,  however,  an  unexpected  summer 
fl«»od  developed.  This  drove  the  workers 
from  the  river  for  a  fortnight. 

The  crew  returned  to  the  coffer  dam  on 

»2>th,  and  worked  through  August. 

,abor  Day.  however,  another  twenty- 
fivc-foot  flood  rushed  down  upon  them. 
Shortly  after  the  effects  of  this  had  been 
w  iped  out,  another  winter* s  floods  came. 
Work  was  continued  into  January,  despite 
the  handicaps.  Then  the  river  rose  forty- 
two  feet  above  normal,  stopped  ever)’ 
kind  of  operation,  and  imperiled  the 
buildings  we  had  erected  on  the  banks. 

All  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  deluge 
— the  memorable  floods  of  March  and 
April.  1913,  that  took  a  toll  of  more  than 
400  lives,  flooded  60.000  buildings,  de¬ 
stroyed  several  hundred  bridges  and  did 
general  property  damage  of  around  £180,-  I 
000.000. 

At  Little  Hocking  the  river  rose  a  foot 
an  hour  for  forty-eight  hours  until  it  stood 
at  the  highest  mark  in  recorded  history, 
sixty  feet  above  the  normal  stage.  All  our 
shops,  camps,  derricks,  and  other  loose 
material  were  swept  away.  Piles  of  tim¬ 
ber  were  carried  down-stream  like  tooth¬ 
picks.  After  the  flood  subsided,  it  took  us  ) 
until  well  into  April  to  repair  the  damage  1 
and  salvage  as  much  of  the  lost  material 
as  possible. 
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'T'HE  men  were  back  in  the  lock  and  cof- 
1  fer  dam  in  May,  when  another  flood 
developed,  driving  them  from  the  riv'er  for 
two  days.  In  July  there  came  a  cloud¬ 
burst  in  the  Muskingum  River  region. 
'The  flood  there  dumped  itself  into  the 
Ohio,  and  drove  the  workers  out  for  an¬ 
other  two  weeks. 

September  turned  in  another  freshet — 
that  stopped  operation  for  a  week.  Earlv 
in  November  there  was  a  phenomenal  fall 
of  snow,  followed  by  a  flood.  On  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  the  almost  disheartened  workers 

Cwork  for  the  winter,  with  water,  at 
peak,  pourinc  over  the  top  of  the 
coffer  dam  once  more. 

Finally,  in  September,  1914,  the  dam 
was  completed.  Nature’s  extraordinary 
enmity  had  added  an  entire  year  to  the 
normal  duration  of  the  job. 
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and  siody  tbstn  for  sewn  whole  days  tutors  yoo  decldo 
•bother  yoo  want  to  keep  them  or  not  If  yoo  like  the 
books  send  only  a  SO  to  eswn  dsys  end  13  a  month  until 

suwuwr-7  *iw  h-  b~,p‘id- 

Send  No  Money  Now 

Don’t  take  our 
word  for  it  So® 
tbs  books 
without  cost. 
There  is  so 
much  profit  in 
this  otter  for 
you.  that  we 
urge  you  to 
waste  not  a 
moment  in 
tending  for 
the  books.  Put 
tho  coupon  in 
tho  mails  to¬ 
day.  Send  no 
money—  just 

Ameri  can  Technical  Society,  Dept.  A- 1 5 1  Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN  TECHNICAL  SOCIETY 

©•pi.  A- 161,  CblMfO,  III. 

PWv  Mod  me  the  «•  volume  mi.  Automobile  Entf- 
DMT-.n*  for  .  dayi*  #*amlnat»on.  ahippin*  chars**  collect. 
If  1  decide  to  buy.  I  will  #rnd  9 within  7  day#  and  the 
btUnr*  it  S3  •  month  until  the  121  M  ha*  been  paid  Then 
foe  Mnd  me  *  receipt  •howin*  that  the  $45.00  let  of  book* 
•re  mine  mnd  fully  paid  for.  If  I  think  I  can  *et  *\org 
without  the  bcok»  after  tbo  «even  day**  trial.  I  will  return 
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w  lime  diet  consist*,  mainly  of  polished  rice  raw  vegetables  and  raw  fruit  to  make 
and  fish.  It  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  certain  of  having  in  our  diet  the  vitamins 
world  such  as  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador,  and  which  protect  against  scurvy.  Raw  cab¬ 
in  South  America,  where  the  dirt  is  limited  bage,  raw  tomatoes,  and  oranges  arc 
largely  to  cereal  products  and  meat.  It  particularly  valuable  for  this  purpose, 
does  not  occur  among  people  whose  diet  You  should  remember  that  proper 
is  properly  regulated  as  regards  the  neces-  nutrition  involves  two  factors.  The 
sary  amounts  of  milk,  eggs,  and  fruit.  body  must  have  the  right  foods  and  it 
Scurvy  was  once  very  common  among  must  get  rid  of  waste  promptly.  If  you 
sailors  who  were  deprived  of  fresh  fruit  are  one  of  those  who  have  lived  mainly 
and  vegetables  while  on  king  sailing  upon  a  bread,  meat,  and  potato  diet,  you 
voyages,  and  it  has  often  overtaken  men  will  probably  find  that  you  require  a 
engaged  in  Arctic  explorations.  I  he  pretty  severe  diet  regimen  at  the  start  to 
symptoms  of  scurvy  in  adults  arc  similar  correct  faulty  intestinal  conditions.  This 
to  those  1  have  mentioned  in  the  case  of  is  the  procedure  I  would  recommend  to 
children.  Besides,  adults  usually  suffer  the  man  who  wants  to  get  into  first-class 
from  sponginess  of  the  gums  and  loosening  physical  shape  by  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  teeth.  of  bis  diet: 

For  at  least  one  month  eat  no  cereals 
^ONE  of  the  deficiency  diseases  is  com-  (bread,  breakfast  f«>ods,  cake,  pastries, 
* '  mon  in  the  United  Suites  in  a  pro-  etc.),  no  meats,  potatoes,  nor  sugar, 
nounced  form,  but  there  are  thousands  of  Drink  a  quart  or  more  of  milk  every  day. 
people  with  tendencies  toward  these  troub-  Eat  all  the  greens,  fresh  vegetables,  fruit 
les.  The  round  shoulders,  flat  chests,  and  and  vegetable  salads  your  appetite  calls 
poor  teeth  seen  so  frequently  in  school  for.  This  is  splendid  fare,  and  you  will 
children  are  in  great  measure  the  result  do  well  on  it. 

of  faulty  diet.  Owing  to  the  same  cause  The  tendency  of  this  diet  is  to  make 
we  see  many  adults  growing  old  prema-  the  intestines  function  normally,  and  at 
turcly  and  suffering  from  bad  health,  the  end  of  a  month  the  average  man  will 
which  shows  itself  in  a  great  variety  of  probably  notice  a  marked  improvement 
ways — in  their  discouraged  mental  outlook  in  his  health.  Hut  now  he  should  not 
as  well  as  in  their  physical  condition.  forget  the  important  place  of  milk,  leaf)' 
A  satisfactory  diet  for  victims  of  wrong  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  his  diet,  lie 
living  is  based  upon  three  principles,  the  should  continue  to  eat  what  I  call  an 

I reat  importance  of  which  have  come  to  adequate  minimum  of  these  foods.  This 
ight  through  comparatively  recent  scien-  adequate  minimum  calls  for  a  quart  or 
tilic  discoveries.  more  of  milk  every  day.  and  two  or  more 

First:  The  more  generous  use  of  dairy  salad  dishes.  At  all  times  of  the  year  lie 
products  is  essential.  Instead  of  half  a  should  eat  as  freely  as  possible  of  leafy 
pint  of  milk  a  day  (this  is  the  amount  vegetables,  and  he  ought  to  eat  raw  cab- 
used  by  the  average  individual  throughout  bage  in  the  form  of  cole  slaw  or  salad  at 
the  country),  each  of  us  should  use  at  least  least  three  times  a  week, 
a  quart,  either  as  a  beverage  or  in  foods. 

Milk  is  not  only  a  good  food  and  rich  AH  ER  a  man  has  provided  himself  with 
in  vitamins,  it  serves  us  in  another  way.  **  the  minimum  of  these  essential  foods. 
It  encourages  the  growth  in  the  intestine  he  can  make  life  pleasant  by  eating  what 
of  bacteria  which  produce  lactic  acid,  and  his  appetite  calls  for.  The  great  danger 
these  help  rid  the  intestine  of  harmful  now  is  likely  to  come  from  over-eating, 
bacilli  which  cause  the  putrefaction  of  pro-  However,  the  minimum  allowance  of 
tein  foods.  NN  hen  the  proper  amount  of  milk,  vegetables  (greens),  and  fruit  iust 
milk  is  used  the  amount  of  noxious  prod-  stated  should  crowd  out  of  his  meals  a 
ucts  formed  in  the  intestine  is  negligible,  considerable  part  of  the  meat,  bread,  and 
Second:  There  are  dietary  properties  potatoes  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
in  the  leafy  parts  of  vegetables  which  ing.  It  is  well  always  to  make  a  practice 
differ  entirely  from  the  properties  of  of  taking  small  servings  of  meat,  and  it  is 
potatoes  and  the  root  vegetables  such  as  a  safe  rule  never  to  cat  meat  more  than 
heels  and  turnips.  Fating  leafy  vege-  once  a  day. 

tables  in  liberal  quantities  provides  the  Thousands  of  persons  past  middle  age 
body  with  invaluable  substances,  which  have  obtained  increased  efficiency  and 
it  cannot  secure  in  adequate  amount  from  relief  from  discomfort  by  partially  or 
nulled  cereals,  potatoes,  and  the  muscle  w  holly  eliminating  meat  from  their  meals, 
cuts  of  meat  such  as  beefsteak,  ham,  and  I  he  toxic  products  formed  from  meats 
toasts.  They  are  of  great  advantage  also  and  other  high  protein  foods,  exert  an 
because  they  lease  a  bulky  residue,  which  irritating  action  on  the  lining  of  the  in- 
aids  the  intestine  to  empty.  trstine  and  burden  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

Remember  that  the  leafy  vegetables  NN  hen  you  eat  less  meat  you  give  relief 
are  important  for  both  their  vitamins  and  to  these  organs. 

their  inorganic  matter.  The  most  im-  Eggs  contain  nearly  everything  the 
portant  of  them  are  spinach,  lettuce,  body  needs  for  its  development,  except 
cabbage,  chard,  cauliflower.  Brussels  sufficient  calcium.  In  using  them,  how- 
sprouts.  collards.  kale,  beet  tops,  turnip  ever,  you  must  take  care  to  see  that  they 
tops,  dandelion,  water  cress,  lamb's-  are  properly  combined  with  other  foods, 
quarters,  and  rape.  'The  onion  bulb  is  A  diet  in  which  eggs  predominate  is 
really  a  mass  of  thickened  leaves,  and  so  harmful,  because  eggs  tend  to  cause- 
may  be  included  in  this  list.  putrefactive  processes  in  the  alimentary' 

Third:  NN'c  must  all  eat  frequently  of  tract. 


“Here’sanExtra$50! 

"I’m  making  real  money  now !  Yes,  I’ve 
been  keeping  it  a  secret  until  pay  day 
came.  I’ve  been  promoted  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $50  a  month.  And  the  first  extra 
money  is  yours.  Just  a  little  reward  for 
urging  me  to  study  at  home  The  boss 
says  my  spare  time  training  has  made  me 
a  valuable  man  to  the  firm  and  there’s 
more  money  coming  soon.  We’re  starting 
up  easy  street,  Grace,  thanks  to  you  and 
the  I.  C.  S." 

Today  more  than  ever  before,  money  Is  what 
connla.  You  can’t  act  along  on  what  you  have 
been  making.  Somehow,  you've  simply  got  to  la- 
crease  your  earnings. 

Fortunately  for  you  there  la  an  unfailing  way  to 
do  It  Train  younelf  for  bigger  work,  learn  to  do 
some  one  thing  well  and  employers  will  be  glad  to 
pay  you  real  money  for  your  apodal  knowledge. 

You  can  get  the  training  that  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  In  the  work  you  Ilka  beat 
whatever  It  may  be.  You  can  get  It  at  borne.  In 
•pare  time,  through  the  International  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools. 

It  Is  the  buslneu  of  tho  I.  C.  8.  to  prepsre  men  for 
positions  at  better  pay.  They  have  been  do¬ 
lt  form  years.  They  have  helped  two  million 
er  men  and  women.  They  are  training  over 
ia>.<«w  now.  And  they  are  ready  and  aniious  to 
halp  you. 

Hera  Is  all  »•  sah-wiihout  coal,  without  ot><i«atla« 
youraatf  In  any  way,  -Imply  mart!  and  mail  thia  coupon. 

International  correspondence  schools 

Bos  74SVC.  Scranton.  Panna. 

Without  real  or  oliliaaUiM  no  luy  pari  pUa—  -nd  ■— 
•  ropy  o I  your  lA-paa*  b— kM  -Who  Win.  and  Why" 
■ml  loll  no.  how  I  mo  uti.Mly  lor  tha  poatttoa  or  la  Ih. 
aublool  In* ur»  a  III,  It  I  K.v,  martini  an  X 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

8Mn.il,.—  MaoaaMii.nl  O  Mal—manatup 

Imlii.lnal  Matiaa— (J  tilmta.ua 
IVrunnal  <  (maturation  Q  llaiiar  l.»  o 

0  I  raflii  Manaa.niaot  Cl  randan  Trad. 

I  )  Ilit. to*—  Ion  fl  NtonnarapSy  ami  Typta* 

I  I  llankina  and  llankina  l«»  O  HtMam  KnaiMh 
I)  \rmuntortr>  (ltHu.lt!ta<*  P. A.lO  «lvll  Man** 

II  Nt.lit.ln.ti  Coat  AMOuntlna  Kail,  ay  Mail*  1-  r> 

I  |  H.tokkr.tlna  t.)  (  ■■•tint— I  Mitral  Kutift* 


-tnrrliiral  hna>n~ r 

1  N-ntniry  Q  PSarrury 


Cl  Murvryma  and  Mapplna 

Cl  M.  tall.tray 

I  I  MUwrn  liiinmnni  □  Rad 


HUaet 

Addnar 


Orrupattoo 

r.»n»  '•■iilintf 


MISS  WOODS’  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

ImltvUhul  t  ruining  will  drvrtnti  th*  «*hll«l  do**  nor 
im*rm  ••tlnfjirtortly  24  milr*  from  Pb»U  H*oMh 
MOl.I.lf.  WOODS  HARR,  Primipwt 
Iloi  I7J  l.anfthorn«.  P* 


BRENAU  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 
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The  average  family  would  doubtless  would  not  continue  in  good  health.  Din- 
accept  the  following  as  a  satisfactory  ners  of  this  type  would  not  be  satisfactory 
dinner:  veal  cutlets,  boiled  or  baked  pota-  even  if  thev  were  improved  occasionally 
toes,  buttered  peas,  gelatin  salad,  bread,  by  small  additions  of  the  Drotective  foods, 
blitter,  mince  pie,  and  coffee.  But  in  the  milk  and  the  leafy  vegetables, 
light  of  the  three  principles  I  have  given  Unsatisfactory  Dinners 

above,  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  menu.  I 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  it  right  bv  Corned  Beef  Hash  Boiled  Potatoes 

adding  to  it  milk  and  eggs.  I  hen  it  would  Stewed  Tomatoes  Bread  Butter  Mince  I'it 
be  as  follows:  .  Coffee 

Breaded  cutlets  (dressed  with  egg  and  II 

bread  crumbs),  mashed  potatoes  to  which  P°l  Koast  Giavy  Browned  Potatoes 
milk  has  been  added,  creamed  peas,  „  ,  Buttered  Peas 

gelatin  salad,  bread  and  butter,  and  rcJ  , 

caramel  custard.  This  meal  would  not  Lamb  Chops  T 
he  less  attractive  than  the  first,  but  it  Buttered  Turnips 
would  be  decidedly  superior  for  the  main-  Apple  Dumpling 
tenance  of  health.  Bread  Bu 

In  my  book,  '‘The  American  Home  l 

Diet,"  1  have  published  a  series  of  prop-  Hamburger  Layer 
erly  arranged  menus  for  every  day  in  the 

year.  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  rcJ  u"‘^ 

space  to  give  specific  directions  on  any 

such  scale  as  that  for  arranging  your  I  he  dinners  giv. 
meals.  The  following  menus,  which  are  leafy  vegetable  ami 
taken  from  that  book,  will  present  some  are  two  dishes  in  v 
very  striking  lessons  to  most  of  us.  They  important  part.  I  h 
show  the  mistakes  we  arc  most  likely  to  the  faults  in  the  ab< 
make,  and  how  to  correct  them.  the  diet  complete. 

the  body  with  the  n« 

THE  menus  below  represent  the  bread,  growth  or  the  repai 
meat,  sugar,  and  potato  type  of  diet,  or  adopt  the  system  o 
its  equivalent.  Bread  and  potatoes  have  you  will  have  no 
properties  which  arc  similar  to  the  prop-  vitamin, 
crtics  of  rice,  corn,  peas,  and  beans.  SatUfacu* 

When  you  add  to  these  macaroni,  spa¬ 
ghetti,  sweet  potatoes,  radishes,  beets,  or  Corned  Beef  Hath 
carrots,  you  still  do  not  get  all  of  the  right 
food  properties  in  your  menu.  Thus, 
these  menus  are  examples  of  what  not  to 
serve  and  what  not  to  call  for  when  you 
order  a  meal  at  a  restaurant. 

Unsatisfactory  Lunches  A 


Y our  boy  is  your 
greatest  business 


Mashed  Potatoes 
Cole  Slaw 

Urnon  Pie 


"Tfc*  Blunt.  M|Mirt,  Snt  HmuIii 
!«•  So».  la  All  Ik.  WnU" 

it  engaged  in  the  grekteet  buaineea  in  the  world, 
the  making  ol  men.  he  editor*,  lovers  ol  boye, 
•ludenta  ol  boye.  believers  In  boys,  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  ihe  work  of  helping  boy*  understand 
tbemaelves.  and  the  world  they  must  grapple. 
Through  suggestions  lurnished  by  them,  the 
greatest  story  writers  ol  th#  day  arc  inspired  to 
conceive  absorbing  tales  ol  actual  life,  in  which 
the  lorcce  that  move  the  universe  are  pictured  in 
all  their  realism. 

They  don’t  mince  words,  they  do  not  preach. 
They  draw  no  silly,  mollycoddle  hero.  Their 
characters  are  human  lolk,  selfish,  proud,  honest, 
generous,  treacherous,  weak  and  strong,  who 
move  through  actiona  ol  compelling  interest: 
succeeding,  tailing,  but  alwaye  teaching  a  les¬ 
son  that  fires  boyish  ambition  and  calls  to  sleep, 
ing  capacities. 

No  boy  can  read  these  stories  without  gaming 
an  appreciation  ol  clean  living  and  clean  think- 
ing.  No  boy  can  live  with  the  flesh  and  blood 
people  ol  these  tales  without  understanding  the 
difficulties  that  mock  at  effort  and  without  learn¬ 
ing  Hie  it  service  to  other*  and  subduing  ol  sell. 

THE  AMERICAN  BOY  holds  out  a  hand 
to  you  and  to  your  son  in  the  business  ol  making 
him  a  real  citisen. 

Give  your  boy  and  that  other  boy  you  are 
interested  in  the  advantage  ol  its  influence. 
Give  him  a  year's  subscription  to  THE 
AMERICAN  BOY. 


Butter 


Baked  potatoes  Stewed  Tomatoes  Milk  Bread  Butter 

Kadishes  Bread  Butter  Sirup  Chocolate  Custard 

Coffee 

lv  It  is  always  advisable  that  the  last 

Hamburger  Balls  Catsup  Boiled  Rice  article  eaten  at  a  meal  should  be  of  such 
Bread  Butter  Rhubarb  sauce  a  nalurc  as  to  c|ean„  ,hc  Sticky 

The  lunch  menus  below  are  certainly  pastries  and  cakes  arc  apt  to  remain  in 
not  less  palatable  nor  less  attractive  than  the  fissures  of  the  teeth  and  arc  not 
thc  unsatisfactory  lunches,  but  they  are  easily  removed  even  bv  the  tooth  brush, 
so  constituted  as  to  meet  your  body's  Residues  from  such  foods  tend  to  cause 
needs.  decay  even  more  than  do  meat  particles. 

Satisfactory  Lunches  It  is  a  Rood  rule  to  cat  last  a  salad,  cole 

_  „  1  slaw,  celerv,  apple,  or  other  fibrous  food. 

Cream  of  Corn  Soup  Salnncs  ,  his  helps  both  to  clean  the  teeth  and  to 

Salmon  t  rotjuettes  I  otato  Lakes 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits  Butter  .Honey  *  ,  ,  '  f  , 

II  J  rrom  early  infancy  children  should  be 

Cream  of  Pea  Soup  Saltincs  K»v«*  something  hard  to  chew  on.  Dur- 

Frankftirters  Mustard  Potato  Puff  ing  the  first  two  years  toast  serves  the 
Milk  Apple  Sauce  purpose  admirably.  After  that  time. 

1,1  apples,  crackers,  hard  bread,  raw  cabbage. 

Cream  of  I  ornate .Soup  C  teutons  which  has  been  chopped  fine  with  a  meat 

r.sciillopetJ  Potatoes  Hread  nutter  Radishes  innn-f  j  „ j 

French  Toast  Simp  chopper,  cooked  vegetables,  lettuce,  and 

IV  celery  w-ill  serve  to  develop  and  preserve 

Creamed  Dried  Beef  Boiled  Rice  their  teeth. 

Cabbage  and  Nut  Salad  When  we  chew  fibrous  foods  such  as 

White  Muffins  Butter  Rhubarb  Sauce  apples,  raw  cabbage,  and  carrots,  we 
The  menus  below  represent  errors  exert  a  pressure  of  a  hundred  to  two 
which  are  likely  to  be  made  in  planning  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on  the  teeth, 
our  dinners.  Again,  they  represent  thc  This  insures  good  blood  circulation,  and 
bread,  meat,  and  potato  type  of  diet,  and  is  important  not  only  in  developing  the 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  anyone  who  lived  on  teeth  and  jaws  of  children  but  in  keeping 
such  meals  as  this  for  a  considerable  time  those  of  adults  in  good  condition. 


$2.00  a  year  by  mail.  20  ctnfi  a  copy  at 
news -stand  s .  Subscribe  for  a  year  or  leave 
a  standing  order  at  your  news-dealer's. 
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Ik.  IMIU  V  hAi 
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Winirr  aiiortu  are  often  »poiled 
|  >11  in  fill  rhilblain* — hut  not  for  lu 
if  the  feet  are  inuAMigrd  gerirrou 

wilh  _ __ 

_  /O  MtAUNO  C»tA*4 


qokh  t*M.  Try  MoMhoUium'r  ral.. 
MMia  twaling  lot  (Imim.  Up*. 

Iiuraa  .>.1  o.h*r  a*lilll#  llU.- 
M«-bol..um  m  .old 

la  t«.h~.  hf.  2V.  Mr. 

The  Mentholutum  Co. 

Buffalo.  N  Y 

Wichita.  Kan*  lUtdtrburt.  Ont 


TREES- ROSES— V I N  ES 
»t  new  low  prim  in  tfnall  if  Ur*e  h*U. 
MuMn<*d  caUlofw  IRKK. 

ouccn'i  mu  mi  my  co. 

J**4J  It.  N.  Y. 


Folks  Who  Talk  Too  Much 


(Continued  from  page  4$) 


Sell  Us  Your 
Spare  Time 

You  can  add  substantially  to  your 
present  income  by  representing  us 
in  your  locality  during  your  spare 
time.  Pleasant,  dignified  work  for 
the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  No  experience 
necessary.  Profits  start  immedi¬ 
ately.  Send  for  further  particulars 
now  before  you  forget  about  it. 
Use  the  coupon. 


MONEY  MAKERS’  CLUB. 

416  Wert  13th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  about  your 
money-making  plan. 


Name - - 

Address . . . . . 
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he  wasn't.  So  I  was  much  embarrassed, 
and  apologized  and  gave  him  my  card. 
He  said  to  forget  it,  and  presented  me 
his  card  in  return,  which  gave  me  the 
name  of  your  company,  the  only  fact  1 
needed.  At  the  next  station  1  got  off  and 
took  a  train  back  to  the  little  plant;  and 
here  we  arc  to-day  with  everybody  happy 
and  satisfied." 

In  mock  politeness  he  rose  and  bowed 
himself  out.  1  sat  down  at  my  desk  and 
chewed  hard  on  the  end  of  a*  cigar,  and 
tried  to  remember  that  anger  causes  high 
blood  pressure  and  shortens  life.  It  was  a 
hitter  pill  to  swallow;  we  had  lost  the 
larger  portion  of  a  year's  profits— and  to 
think  that  the  loss  was  due  to  the  foolish 
carelessness  of  one  of  our  most  faithful 
employees,  and  one  of  my  dearest  friends. 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  meet  Fred 
Haw  kins  that  afternoon.  1  put  on  my  hat 
and  went  out  to  the  country  club’  and 
pounded  a  golf  ball  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
And  the  next  morning  Fred  and  I  had  a 
long  and  friendly  hut  very  earnest  talk. 
Subsequently,  I  held  similar  talk*  with 
the  other  important  men  in  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  gising  them  as  much  of  the  facts  as 
I  could  without  bringing  Hawkins  into  it. 
And  I  have  an  idea  that  if  there  is  any 
business  concern  in  the  country  whose 
men  are  not  to  indulge  in  careless  conver¬ 
sation  in  the  future,  that  concern  is  ours. 

I  was  able  to  command  a  certain  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Hawkins,  in  spite  of  my  keen 
disappointment  and  chagrin,  because 
the  habit  of  careless  talk  is  one 
afflicted  me  all  through  my  earlier  vc 
and  cost  me  more  than  one  hour  of  hit 
regret.  I  come  of  a  family  that  is  muc 
given  to  talk.  My  father  is  a  noted  story¬ 
teller  in  the  village  where  we  lived;  his 
brother,  my  uncle,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  W  ar.  and  the  memories  of  my  youth 
arc  heavy  with  stories  of  how  he  fought 
and  bled.  In  my  boyhood  I  regarded  him 
with  a  certain  awe  and  reverence,  assum¬ 
ing  from  his  stories  that  the  I'mon  forces 
consisted  of  General  Grant,  General 
Sheridan,  and  himself.  He  was  in  every 
battle  that  was  won.  I  he  battles  that 
were  lost  were  fought  while  he  was  in  the 
hospital,  or  away  earning  important 
messages.  Later,  when  1  had  heard  the 
same  talcs  over  and  over  again.  1  realized 
rhat  he  was  merely  a  kindly  and  loquacious 
old  gentleman. 

THE  ability  to  talk  fluently  and  easily 
was  in  some  degree  an  asset,  to  he  sure. 
In  high  school  I  w  as  a  member  of  the  de¬ 
bating  team  and  talked  circles  around  my 
opponent,  even  though  he  had  the  better 
of  the  argument.  Benevolent  old  gentle¬ 
men  coming  up  to  congratulate  me  when 
the  debate  was  over.  said.  "You  should 
be  a  lawyer."  or.  "You  should  he  a  sales¬ 
man.”  That  seems  to  be  the  popular 
impression — that  a  smooth  talker  should 
be  either  a  lawyer  or  a  salesman.  Yet  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  I  know  is  one  of 
the  most  silent  men  in  the  world;  and  the 
best  bit  of  selling  I  ever  witnessed  was 
done  in  less  than  fifty  words. 

With  my  high-school  days  behind  me. 
I  went  to  the  city  nearest  our  home,  and 


answered  the  advertisement  for  a  boy. 
I  he  company  was  a  small  one,  and  the 
president  himself,  a  crusty  old  individual, 
interviewed  all  applicants.  Even  from 
this  distance,  that  interview,  when  I  look 
hack  upon  it,  brings  a  smile;  it  must  have 
been  about  the  most  ludicrous  perform¬ 
ance  that  a  stripling  ever  indulged  in. 
The  old  fellow  asked  me  to  tell  about  my¬ 
self;  and  tell  about  myself  I  did  with  a 
vengeance.  I  rented  all  the  incidents  of 
my  school  days,  displayed  the  marks  the 
teachers  had  given  me.  and  even  told 
about  a  football  game  in’ w  hich  I  made 
the  winning  touchdown.  As  he  did  not 
attempt  to  interrupt  me,  I  supposed  thai 
I  must  be  making  a  tremendous  impres¬ 
sion,  and  cartied  on  until  1  was  literally 
out  of  breath. 

At  that  he  looked  up  over  his  glasses 
and  inquired  quietly: 

"Is  that  all?" 

VI'  THA  I’  remark,  the  first  shadow  of 
* •  doubt  entered  my  mind,  and  1  merely 
nodded. 

"I  think  you  would  be  wasting  your¬ 
self  on  the  position  we  have  in  mind,” 
he  said  slowly.  He  tore  a  piece  of  paper 
from  a  scratch  pad,  scribbled  something 
on  it,  foldrd  it,  and  passed  it  over.  "When 
you  get  home  you  may  open  that  and 
lead  it,"  he  continued.  "It  may  be  of 
some  help  to  you  in  your  future  career." 

1  picked  up  my  cap  and  went  out,  a 
little  dazed  and  much  discomfited.  When 
reached  my  room  I  opened  the  scrap  of 
aper  and  read: 

"See  Proverbs,  :7:2." 

In  the  little  Bible  that  had  been  mv 
mother’s  parting  gift,  1  located  the 
passage; 

Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine 
own  mouth;  a  manger,  and  not  thine  own 
lips. 

For  the  test  of  that  day  I  must  have 
been  the  most  crestfallen  youngster  in  the 
city.  I  he  next  morning,  however,  my 
spirits  revived.  I  needed  a  job  very  badly, 
and  there  scemrd  to  he  no  other  jobs. 
Moreover,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  spunk,  and 
rebelled  at  the  thought  of  being  beaten 
in  my  first  business  encounter.  1  hustled 
around  and  got  such  testimonials  to  my 
character  and  capacity  as  I  could  from 
friends  of  the  family;  and  these  I  sent  to 
the  old  codger  with  a  note,  saving  that  I 

had  learned  my  lesson  and  had  decided  to 
let  these  letters  speak  for  me. 

He  was  a  good  old  sport,  in  spite  of  his 
shell-rimmed  spectacles  and  his  crusty 
ways.  In  a  day  or  two  I  received  a  note 
from  him  saying  that  I  could  report  for 
work. 

1  need  not  give  mv  business  biography 
in  derail.  In  its  essentials  it  does  not 
differ  w  idely  from  the  stories  of  thousands 
of  other  men  who  have  worked  hard, 
studied  themselves  and  their  market,  and 
realize  thrir  share  of  the  general  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  moved 
from  a  clerk’s  desk  into  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment,  where  it  was  part  of  my  duty  to 
check  the  reports  of  the  salesmen  and  to 
prepare  the  literature  with  which  the 
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goods  were  presented  to  customers  by  "It  will  be  nearer  two  million  this  year, 
mail.  After  a  period  of  years  there  came  a  I  answered. 

vacancy  in  the  field  which  allowed  me  to  "And  you  lowered  your  selling  cos 

Sack  a  grip  and  call  myself  a  salesman,  eight  per  cent  last  year.*" 
thcr  years  passed,  and  I  came  back  to  “We  did.” 
the  office  again  as  assistant  sales  manager.  “And  the  production  manager  is  a 
And  it  was  while  I  was  working  in  this  old  fog}*;  but  in  spite  of  his  shortcominj 
capacity  that  my  fatal  tendency  to  talk  you  and  the  salesmen  have  managed  i 
exacted  a  heavy  penalty.  push  the  business  ahead?  Is  that  true: 

I  was  earning  twenty-five  hundred  dol-  "I  wouldn't  want  to  be  quoted  to  th; 
lars  a  year  at  the  time,  I  remember,  and  effect,"  I  said,  wondering  what  he  w: 
had  just  married.  1  felt  as  if  there  were  driving  at.  "But  there  is  some  basis  f< 
nothing  that  I  might  not  reasonably  vour  conclusions.” 
aspire  to,  and  in  that  frame  of  mind  I  in¬ 
creased  my  living  expenses  considerably 
and  joined  the  best  club  in  the  city.  It 
was  an  investment,  I  said  to  myself;  I 
should  be  meeting  older  men  there,  who 
would  naturally  take  an  interest  in  me. 

And  who  could  say  but  that  one  of  them 
would  some  day  pick  me  out  for  a  good 

job.  ness.*  l  hat  s  so,  isn  t  it r  * 

I  was  careful  to  have  everyone  around  I  gasped, 
the  club  know  my  name  and  Business  con-  "Sou  seem  to  be  pretty  well  informed 
nections;  and  I  did  a  lot  of  reading  about  about  our  affairs,”  I  said  to  him.  "Would 
central  business  conditions,  so  that  I  you  mind  telling  me  how  you  know  us, 
might  be  able  to  hold  up  mv  end  in  any  inside  and  out,  so  completely?" 
sort  of  a  conversation.  One  evening,  "Can’t  you  guess  how  I  know?"  he 
sitting  with  a  chap  about  my  own  age,  demanded  coolly. 

I  loosened  up  considerably  and  talked  "I  can’t,"  I  answered.  "I'nlcss  somc- 
about  my  affairs  and  his,  and  what  I  one  inside  has  been  talking  too  much." 
thought  about  the  market  and  the  export  He  leaned  across  the  desk  and  looked 
situation,  and  pretty  much  everything  me  squarely  in  the  eyes, 
else.  An  older  man  who  was  sitting  not  "Someone  has  been  talking  too  much," 
far  away,  apparently  buried  in  a  news-  he  answered  very  deliberately.  "And 
paper,  was  actually  taking  in  most  of  that  someone  is  you.  l)o  you  happen 
what  we  said.  I  was  conscious  of  his  in-  to  remember  one  evening  in  the  Howell 
terest  and  rather  proud  of  it;  he  must  he  Club?" 

impressed,  I  felt  sure,  with  the  fact  that  "Of  course  I  remember,"  I  answered 
I  knew  pretty  well  what  I  was  talking  hastily.  "I  remembered  your  face  the 
about.  minute  I  came  in  the  door.  But  certainly 

I  had  never  seen  him  in  rhe  club  be-  I  never  told  these  things  that  you  mcn- 
fore;  he  was  an  out-of-town  member.  1  tion  about  our  bank  relations  and  all." 
never  saw  him  but  once  afterward,  and  "You  may  not  remember  that  vou  told 
that  by  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  them."  he  said.  "  I'hat  is  one  of  the  un- 
which  make  business  so  much  more  exett-  fortunate  things  about  men  who  talk 
ing  than  any  fiction  could  possibly  be:  freely;  they  find  it  difficult  to  remember 

what  they  did  sav  and  what  they  did  not 
THIE  position  of  sales  manager  for  a  say.  But  every  fact  about  your  compan> 
*  large  concern  in  another  city  was  open  which  I  have  quoted  to  you  I  learned 
a  few  months  later;  and  one  of  my  friends  from  your  conversation  that  night;  and  a 
recommended  me  for  the  place.  Some  good  deal  more  that  I  could  quote,  if  I 
correspondence  ensued,  as  a  result  of  would. 

which  1  was  invited  to  meet  the  general  "Of  course,  if  I  had  known  your  name 
manager  of  the  company  in  his  office.  I  and  connected  you  with  your  application 
went  to  the  interview  feeling  that  the  I  would  not  have  inconvenienced  you  b\ 
job  was  assured.  My  record  in  the  place  this  interview,"  he  went  on,  while  1  sat 
where  I  was  had  shown  results;  I  knew  and  listened,  too  overcome  for  words, 
that  the  inquiries  which  the  out-of-town  "Naturally,  we  could  not  think  of  asso- 
concern  had  made  about  me  had  brought  dating  with  ourselves  a  man  who  treats 
favorable  replies,  and  I  felt  that  the  visit  so  lightly  the  business  confidences  of  his 
to  their  offices  was  more  or  less  a  for-  employers.  1  am  very  sorrv  for  the  mis- 
mality  arranged  merely  to  decide  on  take;  and  we  will,  of  course,  wish  to  defray 
terms.  your  expenses  out  here  and  back.  Aside 

And  so.  in  fact,  it  might  have  been,  but  from  that,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have 
for  one  thing:  The  minute  I  entered  the  anything  further  to  say  to  each  other.” 
ccneral  manager’s  office  I  recognized  the  He  rose,  as  a  very  decisive  signal  that 
general  manager  as  the  silent  old  gentle-  the  interview  was  at  an  end;  and  I  found 
man  who  had  sat  behind  his  newspaper  my  way  out.  and  back  to  the  hotel,  to 
and  listened  to  my  conversation  at  the  send  a  very  different  telegram  to  my  wife 
club.  The  discovery  encouraged  me  from  the  one  that  I  had  planned. 

'  creatly  at  first;  with  what  he  had  heard 

about  me,  and  what  he  had  overheard  ^OW  I  do  not  want  to  gi  ve  an  impression 
from  me,  this  man  ought  to  be  in  a  frame  ^ that  1  have  succeeded  in  changing  my- 
"f  mind  to  do  business  at  once.  So  I  self  from  a  person  of  free  conversation  into 
reasoned  with  myself,  and  began  our  a  cold  and  calculating  machine.  I  still  talk 
conversation  quite  jauntily.  Io  my  and  talk  freely;  but  1  guard  myself  by 
consternation  the  talk  soon  took  another  having  always  on  hand  a  good  supply  of 
turn.  harmless  conversation  that  sounds  more 

“Let  me  see,  you  people  are  doing  important  than  it  really  is.  That  trick  I 
about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars’  worth  learned  from  ope  of  the  leading  financiers 
of  business  a  year,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked,  in  America. 


E  LOOKED  at  me  sharply  and  his 
voice  hardened: 

And  the  company  changed  its  account 


At  last 

she  found  out 


Something  was  amiss.  Her  animation 
and  buoyancy,  once  so  marked,  were 
giving  way  steadily,  it  seemed,  to 
lassitude,  indifference  and  depression. 

In  despair,  she  determined  to  take 
careful  inventory  and  try  to  regain 
her  failing  powers. 

Back , at  last ,  upon  the  road  torobust 
health,  she  had  learned — as  thousands 
are  now  learning— that  nine-tenths 
of  all  human  ills  come  simply  from 
w  rongcat  ing  habitsand  deficient  foods. 

In  other  words,  ifyou  deprive  your 
body  of  any  vital  element,  you  are 
bound  to  suffer  front  lowered  resis¬ 
tance  and  many  ailments  usually 
know  n  as  “rundown”  conditions. 

One  particular  element  that  many 
common  foods  lack  is  found  in  greatest 
abundance  in  Yeast  Foatn  Tablets. 
They  supplement  vour  regular  food 
and  help  you  to  utilize  its  full  value. 

As  a  tonic  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
improve  digestion  and  correct  many 
disorders  due  to  malnutrition,  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  have  been  prescribed  by 
physicians  and  taken  by  thousands. 

Made  of  pure,  w  hole,  dehydrated 
yeast,  t’nlikebakingyeast,  they  keep; 
the'  are  easy  to  take  and  they  do  not 
cause  gas.  Sold  by  all  druggists  and 
madeby  the  North  western  Yeast  Com¬ 
pany  ,  1 74 1 N.  Ashland  Avc.  .Chicago, 
111.  (  Makers  of  the  famous  baking 

yeasts.  Yeast  Foam  and  Magic  Yeast.) 

Ceneroua  tamp/e value  25  cenlt 
— mailed  free  on  rmqueit. 
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High  School  Course 
in  2  Years  eeqeeksesiszs 


I  called  on  him  at  his  office  one  day  in 
company  with  my  attorney.  We  expected 
to  meet  a  guarded,  taciturn  individual 
who  would  listen  courteously  and  say 
nothing.  To  our  surprise,  the  great  man 
talked  quite  casually  of  many  different 
matters  connected  with  the  financial 
world.  We  had  the  feeling  that  we  were 
being  taken  on  the  inside  and  told  secrets 
of  large  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  left  the  office  and  compared 
notes,  trying  to  recall  the  important 
revelations  the  great  man  had  made,  we 
discovered  that  he  simply  had  not  made 
any.  What  he  had  told  us  sounded  im¬ 
portant  and  was  important;  but  it  was  all 
set  down  in  such  reliable  guides  as  the 
"World  Almanac”  and  the  “Wall  Street 
Journal.”  His  real  secrets  were  just  as  safe 
as  they  had  been  when  we  entered  his  of¬ 
fice. 

Occasionally  I  find  it  impossible  to 
escape  the  ordeal  of  making  a  public 
speech.  I  have  one  set  rule  for  those 
speeches— never  under  any  circumstances 
to  let  them  run  over  ten  minutes.  Why 
professional  public  speakers  do  not  sense 
the  immense  appeal  of  brevity  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  I  hey  invariably 
run  beyond  the  time  when  a  majority  of 
their  audience  wish  that  they  would  stop. 
I  sometimes  think  it  would  have  been  a 
great  thing  if  the  Almighty  had  given 
every  human  being  a  monthly  quota  of 
words,  as  men  get  a  monthly  salary  of 
dollars.  Each  man  or  woman  may  use 
his  or  her  quota  as  they  please;  they  may 
blow  it  all  in  at  one  conversational  orgy; 
or  they  may  use  it  sparingly  in  the  im¬ 
portant  matters  of  life,  and  make  it  meet 
all  reasonable  demands.  What  a  difference 
in  our  attitude  toward  foolish  talk  such 
a  revolutionary  measure  would  have 
worked ! 

Words  are  wealth;  it’s  too  bad  that  so 
few  of  us  ever  realize  it. 


From  Bashful  Clerk  to 

Successful  Branch  Manager 


In  1917  I  wan  :»  Kill  clerk  in  a  parkin*  a*  if  I  coul.l  sell  Fuller  Brushes  u>  tbc 
plant  at  Austin.  Minn..'  President  of  the  United  State*.  1  hit 

writes  E.  J.  Stulls,  a  $gOO  tht  firit  week.  and  it  iraa  dear  taUir.g 

Fuller  Man  ut  Chicane.  / ratm  that  tint  on! 

"My  pay  was  low  and  I  ^  . 

twa*  dissatisfied.  Desiring  "On  my  idea  rccjwd  I  >u  sent  to 

a  chance.  I  became  inter-  Spnnrfeld.  Ills,  and  later  wa.  given  the 

ested  in  Fuller  Brushes  Terre  Haute  office.  After  four  months  in 

through  an  old  chum  of  Tene  Haute  I  was  made  Manager  of  the 

mine.  Gordon  Maffry.  South  Chicago  Branch  Office, 

present  Manager  of  the  ....  ....  .  ...  , 

Fuller  KansasCity  Branch.  1  am  satisfied  with  my  work,  my 

present  position,  and  carainjcs-  1  have 
"At  that  time  I  was  only  recommended  selling  Fuller  Brushes  to 

19  years  old.  undcr*i«cd.  many  men.  for  no  man.  young  or  old. 

i  tnriTx  and  self-conscious.  How-  could  pick  a  more  enjoyable,  profitable 

Puller  Man  at  ever,  I  figured  if  Maffry  occupation,  whether  he  be  self-educated 

south  Chicago  could  do  it,  /  could  do  it.  or  colleger! ucated;  nor  could  he  pick 
"For  two  solid  weeks  I  went  through  on*  «*»*  **•  opportunities  that 

agonies  of  self-consciousness.  However.  «*Uin8  *uUer  Brushes  offers. 

T’  «h.f«  *Pumd  "J  °n:_/  f<u.tarn,n0  -If  an  undenued  country  boy  inflicts! 

aho„l  three  l, me*  mU  former  eolaryt  with  a  salesman’s  worst  enemy  (solf-con- 

"After  three  weeks  in  Albert  Lea,  Minn..  sriousneas)  can  make  a  ‘go’  of  selling 

I  went  to  Grand  Forks.  But  when  I  Fuller  Brushes,  surely  no  man  should 

started  to  work  there,  a  miracle  seemed  have  any  doubts  about  making  good 

to  have  happened.  I  had  all  the  self-  and  advancing  with  The  Fuller  Brush 

confidence  a  man  could  ask  for.  and  felt  Company." 

This  same  Opportunity  exists  for  YOU! 

Bight  now,  Fuller  can  use  more  ambitious  men  to  make  good  selling  Fuller  Brushes, 
and  then  In*  in  readiness  for  the  promotions  which  are  bound  to  come.  No  selling 
experience  is  necessary,  for  Fuller  gives  thorough  training,  free,  to  men  who  are 
ambitious  to  succeed. 

Write  for  booklet  "Out  of  the  Hut.”  tho  hook  which  has  started  so  many  Fuller  Men 
to  success.  Don’t  wait  for  it.  but  get  in  immediate  touch  with  the  nearest  Fuller 
Office  (look  it  up  in  telephone  book).  Evening  appointments  made,  if  desired.  Or 
address, 

Sales  Promotion  Department 

The  Fuller  Brush  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  /7^ 

\  Fuller  Brush  Co..  Ltd..  Hamilton.  Canada  L 

Q  Branches  In  c.r  200  dtlaa.  T 
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went  away.  But  three  months  later,  they 
eamc  back  again. 

'“Well,  Mr.  Pulitzer,’  they  said,  'we 
have  decided  to  accept  your  offer.’ 

“  ‘But,  gentlemen,  that  offer  was  made 
three  months  ago,’  he  said.  ‘My  price 
is  not  the  same  now.’ 

"They  asked  him  what  it  was  and  he 
named  a  figure  just  double  the  previous 
one.  Again  they  went  away;  and  again 
they  came  back;  and  once  more  the 
figure  had  doubled.  This  was  repeated 
several  times  before  they  finally  did  meet  , 
his  price. 

"He  was  a  veritable  genius.  In  many 
respects,  I  never  saw  anyone  to  equal 
him.  His  mind  was  like  a  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  illuminating  the  dark  places.  His 
capacity  for  work  was  exceeded  only  by 
his  capacity  for  making  other  people 
work!  He  was  always  wanting  a  private 
secretary,  because  few  men  could  stand 
the  demands  he  made  on  their  time  and 
endurance. 


Man  alive!  You  won’t  know  what  a 
smooth  shave  really  is  until  you  strop 

your  blades  with  a  Twinplex.  Then  you’ll  enjoy 
smoother,  quicker  shaves  than  you  ever  thought 
possible.  Twinplex  improves  new  blades  100% 
and  gives  100  perfect  shaves  from  each  new  blade. 
Sold  on  trial  everywhere  at  $3.00  for  single  edge; 
$5.00  for  double  edge  blades.  A  million  now  in  use. 
Twinplex  Sales  Co.  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Montreal. 


I'LL  tell  you  what  one  of  my  days  as 
private  secretary  to  Mr.  Pulitzer  was 
like:  At  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  I 
would  meet  him,  either  at  his  house  or 
at  the  office.  Before  seeing  him  I  had  to 
read  every  word  of  every  morning  news¬ 
paper  published  in  New  York  City. 

"I  mean  that  literally.  I  had  to  read 
mry  vord  on  every  paf,e  of  every  paper; 
editorials,  news  articles,  advertisements— 
everything!  I  must  be  able  to  tell  what 
each  paper  had  printed  on  any  subject. 
We  would  take  up  one  news  story,  for 
instance;  and  he  would  ask  what  the 
‘World’  had  about  it?  Then  what  each 
of  the  other  papers  had  and  what  edi¬ 
torial  comments  were  made  on  it.  He 
would  take  up  the  advertising  pages,  in 
all  the  papers,  and  have  me  tell  him  how 
they  compared  in  space,  what  the  in¬ 
dividual  advertisers  were  doing  in  each 
paper,  and  so  on. 

"I  also  had  to  open  all  his  correspond¬ 
ence,  both  personal  and  business.  Many 
of  the  letters  I  answered  without  even 
showing  them  to  him. 

"After  we  had  finished  going  over  what 
had  been  in  the  morning  papers  wc  went 
to  the  office,  if  we  were  not  there  already. 
Here  he  gave  me  directions  concerning 
the  editorials  he  wanted  for  the  next 
day — and  some  of  them  I  had  to  write 
myself.  He  told  me  how  he  wanted 
certain  news  stories  handled.  He  talked 
over  questions  of  policy,  of  finance;  dis¬ 
cussed  new  presses;  the  purchase  of  paper; 
the  problems  of  circulation  and  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

"There  wasn’t  a  single  feature  of  the 
business  that  he  did  not  take  up — and 
that  I  didn't  have  to  take  up,  too!  As 
I  said  before,  it  was  a  wonderful  training, 
if  you  could  live  through  it. 

"About  two  o'clock  wc  would  go  out 
to  lunch.  But  we  took  the  business  along. 
And  for  two  hours  he  would  sjt  at  the 
table,  talking,  planning,  piling  up  an  al¬ 
most  endless  amount  of  work  for  me  to 
do.  Then,  at  four  o’clock,  he  would  go 
for  a  ride  in  the  park,  and  I  would  have 
a  few  hours  to  do  some  of  the  things  he 
had  laid  out  for  me. 

"After  dinner  I  would  go  to  his  house 
again,  to  show  him  the  proofs  of  the  next 
morning’s  editorials.  At  that  time  he 
had  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  the 
other  was  badly  affected.  He  would  hold 
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the  proofs  a  few  inches  from  his  face  and, 
with  one  eye,  read  every  word  of  every 
editorial.  1  used  to  protest  that  he  would 
ruin  his  sight,  already  almost  gone;  but 
my  protests  had  no  effect. 

"lie  was  tremendously  interested  in 
his  editorial  page;  he  was  always  flaying 
somebody,  or  something,  there.  He 
wanted  an  editorial  page  that  ’ran  blood' 
every  day.  In  going  over  the  proofs,  he 
made  changes  with  a  blue  pencil;  and 
when  he  had  finished  I  took  the  proofs 
back  to  the  office,  had  a  revised  set 
printed,  and  took  these  up  to  his  house. 
Again  he  would  read  them  with  his  one 
dimly-seeing  eye.  And  then  he  would 
sit  there  until  one  o'clock,  or  two  o'clock, 
in  the  morning,  still  talking  about  the 
business  and  its  problems,  still  laying 
out  work  for  me  to  do. 

"I  used  to  get  to  bed  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  averaged  about  three 
hours’  sleep  a  night;  for  I  had  to  be  up 
at  six  o'clock  to  begin  my  daily  task  of 
reading  all  the  morning  papers.  It  was  a 
gruelling  experience. 


“AFTER  a  while,  thank  heaven,”  said 
**  Mr.  Grozier,  with  a  smile,  "he  was 
elected  to  Congress!  lie  didn't  give  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  it,  but  he  did  go  to 
Washington  occasionally  and  he  did  not 
always  insist  on  my  going  with  him.  So, 
once  in  a  while,  I  had  a  chance,  at  least, 
to  dig  my  way  thtough  the  pile  of  work 
that  always  confronted  me. 

“I  was  Mr.  Pulitzer's  private  secretary 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  I  married  without 
consulting  him.  When  I  told  him  what 
I  had  done  he  was  quite  jcscntful.  He 
said  a  newspa|>er  man  had  no  business 
to  be  married.  I  replied  that  I  did  not 
agree  with  him  and  that  I  preferred  to 
follow  his  example,  rather  than  his  pre¬ 
cept.  in  that  mattci. 

“He  himself  had  married  a  niece  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  charm¬ 
ing  women  I  have  ever  seen.  When  Mr. 
Pulitzer  was  the  Washington  torre- 
spondent  for  the  New  York  'Sun'  they 
met.  fell  in  love,  and  were  married.  So 
when  he  resented  my  own  matrimonial 
venture  it  was  not  hard  to  justify  myself. 

"Later,  however,  we  had  a  difference 
of  another  sort.  He  wanted  me  to  do 
something  which,  of  course,  seemed  all 
right  to  him.  But  I.  from  my  point  of 
view,  could  not  approve  of  it.  He  in- 
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‘It  means 


fired;  for  by  that 
a  wife  but  also  a 
It  was  a  serious 
the  position.  But 
stand  I  had  taken 
us. 


sisted.  but  I  declined 
"  'I  suppose 
means,'  he  said. 

“  'Yes,  I  know,* 
that  you  will  fire 

"I  didn't  want 
time  1  had  not 
baby  to  take  care 
matter  to  me  to  lose 
I  couldn't  change  the 
on  the  question  between 

"He  said  nothing  more  about  it  that 
day.  The  next  morning  he  promoted  me! 
But  he  promoted  me  to  the  most  difficult 
job  on  the  paper — that  of  city  editor.  It 
was  his  way  of  punishing  me.  I  never 
had  filled  an  editorial  position.  He  cata- 
ulted  me  into  one  where  I  had  a  hundred 
ighly  trained  workers  under  me.  I  was 
only  twenty-eight  years  old.  Some  of 
the  men  under  me  were  twice  my  age 
and  had  many  times  as  much  experience 
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as  I  had.  I  was  city  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  ’World'  for  six  months;  and  I  can 
Assure  you  it  was  a  terrible  ordeal." 

When  Mr.  Grozier  said  that  Pulitzer 
promoted  him  as  a  punishment,  I  smiled 
to  myself.  Joseph  Pulitzer  never  made 
a  man  city  editor  of  the  ‘World'  in  order 
to  punish  the  man!  I  hat  position  was 
too  vital  to  Pulitzer's  own  interests.  He 
knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  put 
Mr.  Grozier  into  it.  He  undoubtedly 
knew  also  that  the  mere  offer  would  test 
the  young  man’s  mettle.  Edwin  Grozier 
did  not  have  to  accept  that  ordeal.  He 
could  have  side-stepped  the  struggle  and 
have  found  another  position.  And  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  went 
into  it  with  his  eves  open,  is  a  pretty 
good  sidelight  on  his  character. 

"After  I  had  been  city  editor  of  the 
‘World’  for  six  months,"  he  went  on. 
"Mr.  Pulitzer  did  not  seem  to  think  I  had 
been  punished  enough,  so  he  promoted 
me  again!  At  that  time,  he  had  only 
recently  started  the  'Evening  World.' 
I  he  competition  was  keen  and  the  new 
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t irt  i  were  your  ideas  anout  making 
*  *  a  successful  newspaper?"  I  asked. 
"As  I  see  it,"  he  answered,  "there  arc 
two  steps:  The  first  one  1  learned  from 
Mr.  Pulitzer.  No!  I  hat  is  nor  quite  true. 
I  should  have  learned  it  from  him.  if  I  had 
needed  to.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think 
I  always  knew  it. 

"However,  Mr.  Pulitzer  knew  it,  too. 
With  his  own  hands,  he  fixed  up  a  placard, 
which  bore  three  words:  the  first  one  in 
capitals,  the  second  in  large  capitals,  and 
the  third  in  very  large  ones.  I  hey  were: 


Be  the  “Tom  Brown” 
of  Your  Town 
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ACCURACY 

ACCURACY 
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offices  of  the ‘World.’  And  the  principle  ho.,?, 
expressed  on  those  cards  constitutes  the 
first  step  in  making  a  successful  news-  5u& 
paper.  You  must  win  the  confidence  of  p 
your  readers!  Unless  they  believe  in  I"r< 
you,  they  will  not  follow  you.  And  they  ' 
will  nor  believe  in  you— not  for  long!— 
if  you  do  not  tell  them  the  truth,  or  if  you 
arc  not  square  with  them. 

"All  tins  time  my  desire  and  ambition 
were  to  have  my  own  newspaper.  The 
New  York  field  has  always  been  thegreatest  \ 
one  in  this  country.  There  have  been  times  |  c/f 
when  I  should  have  liked  to  enter  it.  as  I  and 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  paper  of  my  own.  *imJL 
But  if  I  had  done  so  I  should  have  come  I  mvt 
into  competition  with  the  ‘World;’  and  I  I  c 

fdt  that  I  owed  too  much  to  Mr.  Pulitzer  I  _ 

to  enter  the  lists  against  him.  | 

"In  1891  I  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  |  N*“ 
the  Boston  ‘Post.’  As  1  said  before,  my  j 
first  job  had  been  as  a  reporter  on  the  1  T"~ 
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‘Globe,’  under  General  Taylor.  We  were  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  I 
still  the  best  of  friends.  Before  I  took  don’t  recall  the  exact  figure.  But  most  of 

any  steps  to  acquire  the  ‘Post,’  I  went  it  came  from  the  children  themselves^ 

to  General  Taylor  and  told  him  I  had  We  printed  columns  of  names  every  day. 
a  chance  to  buy  it.  Thousands  of  the  children  gave  only  a 

“  ‘But  if  you  have  the  slightest  ob-  penny  each.  It  cost  us  then  about  thirty 

jection,  General,'  1  said  to  him,  ‘I  won’t  cents  a  line,  on  an  advertising  basis,  to 
consider  purchasing  the  paper.’  print  these  acknowledgments  of  penny 

"Putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  gifts.  But  ever)'  child,  who  had  given 
said,  ‘Go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Grozier.  I  even  one  cent,  wanted  to  see  his  name 
don’t  mind  in  the  least.’  And  he  added,  in  the  paper,  and  was  thrilled  by  the 
with  a  smile,  ‘If  you  can  gather  up  any  thought  that  he  owned  part  of  an  elephant, 
of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  "Globes  We  had  a  formal  presentation  of  the 

table,  you're  welcome  to  them.’  animals  to  the  park;  and  sixty  thousand 

" '  I  hank  you,  General,’  I  replied,  children  were  present! 

'But  I  want  CO  warn  you  that  I  sha'n’t  “Of  course,”  with  a  smile,  “it  added 
be  satisfied  with  crumbs.  If  I  can,  I  shall  thousands  to  the  circulation  of  the  ‘Post;’ 
go  after  the  cake,  too!'  but  it  was  a  gain  that  was  based,  not  on 

“  I  hat  was  in  1891;  and  always,  until  appealing  to  the  worst  elements  in  human 

his  death  a  few  years  ago.  General  Taylor  nature  but  to  the  best;  to  civic  pride,  to 
and  I  were  the  best  of  friends.  He  often  generosity,  to  interest  in  animals,  to  the 
came  out  to  dinner  at  my  house  in  Cam-  affection  of  parents  for  their  children, 
bridge  and  entertained  us  for  hours.  He  And  so  it  helped  us  to  win  liking  and 
had  the  most  remarkable  fund  of  anec-  affection, 
dotes  that  were  full  of  clean,  wholesome 

fun.  He  had  hundreds  of  these  stories  "L-IERE  is  another  thing  we  did:  You 
filed  under  subjects.  And  when  he  was  1  *  probably  arc  familiar  with  the  typical 
to  speak  at  a  banquet,  or  some  public  'general  store’  of  the  small  town  and  the 
meeting,  he  would  ask  his  secretary  to  country  village.  It  is  a  place  where  the 
get  out  some  stories  on  the  subject  he  men  gather  around  the  stove  in  winter, 
was  to  speak  on.  He  would  select  a  dozen  or  sit  on  the  cracker  boxes  on  the  porch 
out  of  the  batch  and  use  them  with  great  in  summer  and  swap  neighborhood  gossip, 
effect  in  his  remarks  that  evening.  One  of  the  conspicuous  figures  in  every 

"Well," — Mr.  Grozier  interrupted  him-  such  gathering  is  'the  oldest  man  in 
self— “I  told  you  what  I  consider  the  town.’  Age  is  a  subject  of  universal 
first  step  in  making  a  successful  news-  interest,  no  matter  whether  it  is  among 
paper:  Win  the  confidence  of  your  city  folks  or  country  folks.  A  man  who 

readers!  And  the  second  step  is:  Win  has  succeeded  in  cheating  Death  longer 
their  affection!  There  arc,  of  course,  than  most  of  us  manage  to  do  it  is  always 
other  factors.  You  must  treat  your  cm-  an  interesting  figure, 
plovers  liberally;  you  must  be  square  “Well,  some  year*  ago  we  had  a  firm 
with  them,  as  well  as  with  your  clientele,  import  for  us  from  Africa  a  lot  of  the 
No  man  can  achieve  very  much  without  finest  ebony  they  could  get.  We  had  it 
the  loyal  help  of  others.  He  needs  the  made  up  into  gold-headed  canes.  And  we 
best  assistants  he  can  get;  and  he  gets  offered  to  present  one  of  these  canes  to 
them  by  being,  himself,  loyal  to  their  the  oldest  man  in  any  community  that 
interests."  would  send  in  the  necessary  evidence. 

The  cane  was  to  belong  to  this  man 
“IJOW  docs  a  newspaper  win  ‘affec-  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  when 
■  *tion’?”  I  asked.  •*  was  to  be  passed  on  to  the  man  who 

"How  does  a  human  being  win  affec-  succeeded  him  as  the  oldest  in  the  town, 
tion?”  he  countered.  “Isn't  it  by  taking  The  gold  head  of  the  cane  was  suitably 
a  personal  interest  in  other  people?  A  inscribed,  showing  that  it  was  presented 
newspaper  docs  it  in  just  the  same  way.  by  *bc  Boston  ‘Post.’ 

I.et  me  give  you  a  few  illustrations:  We—  .  ‘‘We  started  this  fifteen  years  ago  and 
and  when  I  say  ‘we’  I  mean  the  Boston  '«  Mill  R°«ng  on.  Old  men  do  have  to 
'Post'— arc  helping  to  build  up  the  Zoo  die  sometime,  you  know.  And  these  canes 
at  Franklin  Park.  Now.  in  the  first  place,  are  being  passed  on,  from  one  citizen  to 
everybody  likes  animals.  Everybody  another,  in  many  of  the  New  England 
enjoys  a  Zoo.  If  it  is  in  a  public  nark  it  towns.  It  cost  us  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
is  a  source  of  entertainment  and  of  pleas-  to  be  sure.  But  it  won  for  us  many  times 
ure  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  •**  cost  in  the  affection  and  interest  it 
the  city,  ft  isn’t  for  a  chosen  few.  It  gained  for  the  paper.  And,  once  more, 
appeals  to  everybody.  So,  at  the  very  this  gain  was  achieved  hy  appealing  to 
Mart,  you  have  a  boundless  field  of  pos-  people's  good  and  kindly  qualities,  not 
sible  interest.  to  anything  sordid  or  bad. 

"Several  years  ago  an  Englishman  and  "It  perfectly  natural  and  human  for 
his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ormond,  wanted  people  to  be  interested  in  themselves; 
to  dispose  of  three  trained  elephants,  and  a  great  many  of  the  things  we  do  on 
We  decided  to  buv  them  and  present  them  the  ‘Post’  arc  bused  on  this  fact.  A  few 
to  the  Zoo.  Now.  we  were  perfectly  will-  years  ago  we  started  a  daily  feature 
ing  to  pay  for  the  elephants  ourselves;  called: ‘1  heir  Heads  Arc  Cut  Off.’  Every 
but  we  did  not  do  that.  We  asked  the  day  our  photographer  took  a  picture  of 
children  in  and  around  Boston  if  the-:  some  girl,  or  woman,  in  the  crowd  pass- 
wouldn't  like  to  be  part  owners  in  those  'nE  along  the  sidewalks  of  the  shopping 
elephants!  We  asked  them  to  send  in  district.  A  print  was  made  from  the 
their  contributions,  even  if  they  could  negative,  the  head  was  cut  off,  and  the 
give  only  one  penny  apiece.  And  we  headless  figure  was  reproduced  in  the 
said  we  would  print  in  the  'Post'  the  ‘Post’  the  next  day.  I'nder  the  picture 
names  of  every  single  contributor.  "as  printed: 

“  1  he  ‘Post’  did  pay  several  thousand  “Is  this  your  picture?  If  so,  please  call  at 
dollars  of  the  purchase  price,  which  was  the  office  of  the  'Post,’  wearing  precisely  the 
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A  Great  Editor  Tells  What  Interests  People,  by  Keene  Sumner  _ H 
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same  costume,  and  be  identified,  and  you  will 
be  paid  Ten  Dollars  in  Gold  for  your  time 
and  effort." 

“We  printed  one  of  the  ‘headless’ 

Pictures  every  week  day  and  two  on 
undays.  It  cost  only  eighty  dollars  a 
week  in  payments  to  the  headless  ladies, 
but  a  great  deal  more  because  of  the 
space  given  it  in  the  paper.  However, 
it  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  increased 
circulation.  Thousands  of  women  who 
went  shopping  in  Boston  watched  the 
paper  every’  day  to  see  if  they  were  in  it. 
Some  of  them  recognized  a  friend,  by 
her  dress;  and  of  course  it  would  please 
any  woman  to  convey  this  news  to  a 
friend.  Rich  women,  from  Brookline, 
or  the  Back  Bay  district,  came  to  the 
office  in  their  elaborate  limousines,  to  be 
identified  and  to  receive  the  ten  dollars. 
Not  that  they  cared  for  the  money,  but 
because  it  was  an  interesting  personal 
experience. 

WE  RAN  another  daily  feature  last 
summer,  which  was  based  on  the 
same  personal  human  interest  appeal.  We 

sent  Miss  Bijou  Fernandez  out  through 
dozens  of  New  England  towns  as  a  movie 
scout.  She  had  one  of  our  photographers 
and  also  one  of  our  reporters  with  her. 
Each  day  they  went  to  a  different  town, 
or  to  a  different  section  of  Boston.  If 
she  found  a  girl  who  was  a  good  movie 
type,  we  printed  the  young  lady's  picture 
and  had  a  story  about  her. 

"We  were  not  sure,  in  advance,  how 
much  interest  this  feature  would  arouse. 
We  thought  we  would  try  it  for  a  week 
and  see  what  happened.  It  added  ten 
thousand  to  the  circulation  that  week! 
So  wc  continued  it  for  some  time.  Again 
it  was  the  personal  human  interest  that 
brought  the  response.  Practically  every¬ 
body  goes  to  the  movies;  and  I  suppose 
that  every  young  girl— and  many  of  the 
older  ones,  for  that  matter — would  like 
to  be  in  what  they  call  ‘the  pictures.' 
Every  town  visited  was  eager  to  know 
who  would  be  chosen  there,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  the  young  ladies  selected  by  the 
scout  with  themselves,  their  daughters, 
and  their  friends. 

“Another  feature  we  had  was  a  contest 
in  gathering  interesting  news  items.  We 
paid  two  dollars  for  each  item  printed; 
and  every  day  wc  gave  a  Ford  car  to  the 
person  who  had  sent  in  the  best  item! 

“‘A  Ford  a  Day  Given  Away!’  That 
made  a  striking  headline,  you  will  admit. 
The  feature  was  a  good  one  in  various 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  naturally 
aroused  a  very  great  amount  of  interest. 
But  it  also  supplied  the  paper  with  some 
extremely  interesting  reading!  Many  of 
the  things  which  our  readers  happened 
to  see,  and  which  they  reported  to  us, 
were  curious  and  amusing.  And  again 
all  our  readers  had  a  chance  to  look  for 
themselves,  or  for  their  friends,  in  the 
paper;  to  compare  the  items  that  were 
printed;  and  to  discuss  their  respective 
merits.  Features  of  that  sort  tend  to 
make  your  readers  feel  as  if  they  ‘belong’ 
to  the  paper;  and  you  know  you  are 
always  a  partisan  of  what  is  yours,  aren't 
you  ?” 
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Picking  up  an  old  copy  of  the  “Post." 
Mr.  Cirozier  showed  me  the  features  he 
had  been  describing.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  editorial  page. 
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said,  ‘'is  to  learn  thingj — if  the  learning 
is  made  easy  and  pleasant.  So  here,  on 
the  editorial  page,  we  always  have  one 
feature  which  might  be  called  educa¬ 
tional.  When  this  copy  was  printed  that 
particular  feature  was:  'Who’s  Running 
the  World.’  In  each  issue  we  printed  a 
good-sized  picture  of  someone  who  has 
a  real  influence  on  world  affairs.  I’ndcr- 
neath  the  picture  we  gave  a  short  story 
of  the  man  and  his  work. 

“We  change  this  educational  feature 
even'  little  while.  For  instance,  we  have 
had  ‘The  Prettiest  Women  in  History.’ 
You  see  the  opportunities  there.  We 
could  go  back  to  Helen  of  Troy,  call  on 
Cleopatra,  and  sympathize  with  Mary, 
(^ueen  of  Scots. 

“On  the  editorial  page  we  have  only 
two  columns  of  editorials.  Hut  they  are 
crisp  and  to  the  point.  We  have  several 
Han’ard  professors  writing  editorials  for 
us.  Hut  I  de*  not  believe  in  too  much 
quantity  of  that  sort;  for  it  is  the  average 
nun  and  woman  to  whom  I  w  ant  to  appeal. 


Taught  By  Improved  Methods 

y  Many  art  school  advertisement*  tell  about 
rthe  great  and  ever  Increasing  demand  for 
commercial  artists— big  pay— equal  opportun¬ 
ity  for  both  men  and  women, etc.  Very  good! 
This  U  all  quite  true,  but  you  mutt  Ural  be 
properly  taught.  Understand  t  Properly 
taught!  Few  top  notch  artists  are  good  in¬ 
structor*.  Very  lew.  By  aearchlng  through 
many  atudloa  we  have  found  them. 

A  Master  Course  Is  Offered 

Endorsed  ••  the  official  training  school  for 
ng  Commercial  Art  houtea,  employing 
hundreds  of  artist  a.  Correct  educational  melh* 
odt  applied.  A  practical  educator  and  a  corps 
of  top  notch  commercial  arlUt»*ortcr  student* 
the  benefit  of  20  to  30  ye  art  of  high  grade  ex* 
pcrlrnce.  Only  the  best  instruction  la  good 
enough  for  you.  Students  finishing  half  of  this 
unusual  course  can  secure  and  hold  desirable 
petition*.  Courtecan  be  made  to  pay  for  It¬ 
self  many  timet  while  tf  tidying.  Hither  elus 


“\TEX  I  to  the  editorials  we  have  a 
^ ^  column  which  is  intended  to  bring  a 
few  smiles — and  certainly  everybody 
likes  to  smile.  I  think  we  were  the  Hrst 
newspaper  to  print  a  selected  quotation 
at  the  top  of  the  first  page.  Wr  ask  our 
readers  to  send  them  in  to  us,  and  we 
choose  from  among  those  they  submit. 
We  print  these  quotations  across  the  front 
page,  above  the  name  of  the  paper.  It 
takes  a  little  space -and  we  arc  always 
crowded  for  space— but  I  guess  it’s  worth 
it.  I  think  it  helps  our  readers  to  think 
of  us  as  human;  and  that’s  what  I  want 
them  to  do.” 
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“Evidently*  you  find  your  greatest 
tatisfaetton  in  work*0  I  suggested. 

"Yes,”  Mr.  Grozier  agreed.  Then  he 
added:  "Hut  one  can  nc  intemperate, 
even  in  work." 

"As.  for  instance,  when  you  were  with 
Mr.  Pulitzer?"  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  that  was  nothing,  compared  with 
my  ’intemperate’  working  habits  later 
on!"  he  laughed.  “During  the  first  few 
years  after  I  bought  the  ’Post,'  there  were 
many  times  when  I  worked  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  for  several  days  in  suc¬ 
cession.  It  was  a  fierce  struggle  to  keep 
my  head  above  water.  Most  of  the  time, 
figuratively  speaking,  there  was  an  'angel' 
in  one  room  and  the  sheriff  in  another. 
An  angel,  you  know 
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is  someone  w  ho  may 

rissibly  put  up  money  to  back  you.  But 
was  generally  much  more  certain  of  the 
sheriff  than  I  was  of  the  angel.  By  work¬ 
ing  twenty-four  hours  a  day*  I  managed 
to  stand  off  the  sheriff  hut  my  health 
paid  the  reckoning  later.  It  doesn’t  pay 
to  try  to  he  supermen.  If  we  do.  Nature 
calls  us  down.  Remember  that!  And  it 
is  better  to  do  your  remembering  before¬ 
hand  ;  not  after  the  mischief  has  been  done.0 


Bill  Bryan-Margot 
Asquith -Jim  Reed 
Flappers-Congress- 
men-  Bootleggers 

arc  just  a  few  of  the  funny 
people  you  meet  in  the  best 
book  of  American  humor 
since  Mr.  Dooley. 
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Like  Dooley.  Uncle  Henry  made 
hi*  debut  in  "Collier-*."  and  ha* 
won  a  million  friend*  from  coast 
to  coast.  Read  him  in  book  form: 
256  page*  and  a  laugkon  every  line. 
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W.  L.  GEORGE,  the  famous  English 
novelist  and  journalist,  has  written 
for  next  month  the  story  of  the  long 
and  rocky  road  he  had  to  travel  before 
he  won  out  at  last.  Mr.  George  de¬ 
clares  that  "hope  is  a  liar"—  because 
weak  men  make  it  a  substitute  for 
work.  Anyone  can  succeed,  however, 
if  he  will  keep  his  head  hard  and  his 
heart  soft. 
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Write  lor  illustrated 
tide  book  and  “RECORD 
F  INVENTION  BLANK." 
Send  model  or  sketch  and  dracription  o l  inven- 
•  lor  our  free  opinion  o 4  ilr  patenlable  nature . 

Vidor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  757  Ninth,  Washinglon.  D.  C. 
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BOUILLON  CUBE5 


Trapping  an  appetite — 

When  your  appetite  lags  and  the 
thought  of  dinner  does  not  appeal 
to  you  —  drink  a  cup  of 
^  HOT  STEERO  BOUILLON 

■L  The  tempting  tastiness  ratchet  the 
jpp*ti»e  and  mak*«  >0.  • 

X  a  hcartv  mral. 


A  Big  Raise  in  Salary 

Is  Very  Easy  to  Get,  if  You 

Go  About  It  in  the  Right  Way 

You  have  often  heard  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  doubled  and  trebled 
their  salaries  in  a  year’s  time.  You 
wondered  how  they  did  it  Was  it  a 
pull?  Don’t  you  think  it  When  a 
man  is  hired  he  gets  paid  for  exactly 
what  he  does,  there  is  no  sentiment 
in  business.  It's  preparing  for  the 
future  and  knowing  what  to  do  at  the 
right  time  that  doubles  and  trebles 
salaries. 

Remember  When  You 
Were  a  Kid 

and  triad  to  ride  a  bike  for  the  flrat  time? 
You  thought  that  you  would  never  learn  and 
then— all  of  a  sudden  you  knew  how.  and 
an  id  in  surprise:  *  Why  it’s  a  cinch  if  you 
know  how."  It'a  that  way  with  most  things. 


Men  Carry  Out  What  the 
Women  Plan 


A  Cube  Makes 
a  Cup" 


happily  married,  wrote  some  of  his  most 
charming  sonnets  and  greatest  passages 
in  plays  at  the  inspiration  of  women. 
And.  thinking  on  these  things,  1  am  be- 
1  ginning  to  wonder  if  ever  a  man  did  any- 
I  thing  very  great  unless  some  woman 
I  urged  him,  spurred  him,  inspired  him, 
(  or  helped  him  to  the  goal. 

Why  does  man  make  great  efforts  to 
'  get  somewhere?  Because  of  a  woman 
1  friend,  a  sweetheart,  a  wife,  a  mother. 
That’s  the  answer  generally,  and  we 
women  are  smart  enough  to  know  that 
|  the  way  to  do  anything  is  to  have  a  man 
do  it!  We  often  originate  an  idea  or  a 
|  plan,  and  then  have  you  men  carry  it 
out  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  yours. 
That's  one  of  our  easiest  tricks.  You 
think  it  was  in  your  head  the  idea  found 
fertile  ground;  it  was  not.  We  created, 
you  executed  the  plan.  That's  your 
mission— carry  out  what  we  want.  And 
we  arc  smart  enough  to  know  it! 

Custom,  tradition,  and  everything  else 
has,  heretofore,  set  aside  a  scheme  of  life 
and  told  the  woman,  "This  is  for  you." 
1  he  best  a  woman  could  do  was  to  make 
1  the  best  of  it.  This  she  did.  Weaker 
physically,  occupying  the  place  of  ob¬ 
scurity,  she  emerges  to-day  the  more 
influential  of  the  sexes.  Smarter?  -1 
should  say  so!  j.  l.  s. 
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much  greater  efficiency.  llraidrd  fine  of  10 
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PM  %  remarkable  new  otMy 
method  which  enable*  anyone  to  iNDI 
bain  all  the  Intent  popular  -tepa  VV  ■■ 

Jt  home— io  a  few  hour*  at  very 

little  coat!  J  Ml. 

No  mu*ic  or  partner  ia  needed 
More  than  fin.OUO  have  lmrn«d  ** 

by  mail  Your  succeed  is  positively  guaranteed! 

five  Dancing  Lessons  Free 

To  prove  you  enn  learn  any  atep  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  all  of  the  dances  in  a  few  hours.  Arthur  Murray 
JiU  wnd  you  free,  in  plain  cover:  1—  a  leasou  in  Fox 
J**}  2~ Secret  of  I*adi&g;  S— How  to  Follow; 
♦—flow  to  Gain  Confidence;  o— How  to  Avoid  Km- 
»rraMing  Mistake*.  and  other  dancing  help*. 

?W  valuable  loMooa  will  show  you  how  rasUy  and 
jpikckly  you  can  become  an  accomplished  dancer  and 
how  you  can  be  more  popular  by  dancing  well!  loans 
at  Wow  ird  surprise  j%m  friend*.  This  offer  of  free  in¬ 
struction*  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  moment.  Write 
{or  your  fomoiu  today!  To  pay  the  cost  of  mailing, 
handling,  etc  ,  fiend  JZc.  Meat?  back  if  aet  delighted. 

AITHUR  MURRAY.  Shrfa  532.  100  Sib  A*«w.  New  Y«i 


Of  Course  Men  Are  Smarter 
Than  Women 


T  THINK  men  are  smarter  than  women 
*  because  they  have  the  same  heredity, 
a  greater  advantage  in  environment,  and 


r  heads 


TOGAN- STILE 

GRAND  RAPIDS. MICHIG^ 


In  music,  literature,  art,  science,  in¬ 
ventions.  explorations,  economics,  law. 
war,  religion,  business,  and  finance,  the 
masters  are  almost  all  men.  Women  are 
stenographers,  men  make  the  machines 
and  repair  them;  women  are  “hello 
girls,"  men  build  the  lines  and  manage 
the  exchanges;  women  play  musical 
instruments,  men  manufacture  and  in¬ 
vent  them;  women  appear  on  the  stage 


Better  Results  from  RADIO 


Why  I  Think  Women  (Men)  Are  Smarter  Than  Men  (Women) 
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If  YOU  writ*  now  for  our  1W3  CftUlora.  we 
will  lend  the  fnino<»  IIKNDKKX'N  Collect %on 
of  mb — one  parkrt  r»rh  of  Edlmr  Bwt. 
Vlrof lay  Spinach.  White  Tipped  Scarlet 
KadUh.  I  lender... n'.  In.incihle  A>ter>.  Ilen- 
derann'a  Brilliant  Mltture  Popple*.  Giant 
Wared  Spencer  Sweet  Pea*. 

HOW  TO  err  THEM 
Simply  state  where  you  **w  thia  tdvtttar- 
ment,  enrloae  ten  cent*  for  mailing  the  C»U- 


*2J  CATALOGUE 
NOW  READY 


the  seeds  will  be  sent  without  ertra  charge 
EMPTY  ENVELOPE  COUNTS  FOR  CASH 
These  tested  seeds  ronie  in  a  coupon  envelope 
which,  emptied  ntul  returned,  will  he  accepted 
ns  a  2A-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  amount- 


helpful  rn-le  to  a  be 
gardrn  and  the  special  i 


Special  Offer  of  Tested  Seeds 


Prevention, 

rather  than  cure,  i  m 
is  the  keynote  of  modern  medicine 

AID  a  great  educator  in  a  fection,  seeks  to  invade  the  sys- 


recent  address  before  a 
prominent  college  of  medicine: 
“Medicine  has  changed.  For 
centuries  it  was  curative,  and 
is  now  preventative."  We 
may  well  ask  ourselves  what 
steps  we  arc  taking  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  disease  germs 
through  the  throat— the  por¬ 
tal  of  our  system. 

We  should  he  as  zealous- 
even  more  so— in  maintaining 
the  health  and  cleanliness  of 
our  throat,  as  in  caring  for  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
through  the  throat  that  man's 
greatest  enemy,  the  germ  of  in¬ 


tern.  That  is  why  years  ago,  a 
physician  gave  us  Formammt. 
the  germ-ailing  throat  tablet. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  tast¬ 
ing  tablet.  Dissolving  slowly  in 
the  mouth,  it  sets  free  a  power¬ 
ful,  yet  harmless  germicide  that 
mixes  with  the  saliva,  thus 
penetrating  every  nook  and 
crevice  of  the  throat,  searching 
out  and  destroying  the  germs 
of  infection. 

Today,  science  recognizes  in 
Formamint,  a  reliable  means  of 
prevention, and  physicians  urge 
its  regular  use  for  all  throat 
troubles  involving  infection. 


ormamint 

GERM  KILLING  THROAT  TABLETS 

Formjmlrt  t,  out  TraJ—u:d— f|  kL’U&ci  out 


I " 


Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  N?j 
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and  in  the  movies,  men  write  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  plays;  women  nurse,  men  heal; 
women  work  in  the  court-room,  the 
judges,  sheriffs,  prosecutors,  and  attorneys 
arc  almost  all  men,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 

1  he  young  of  man,  as  of  animals,  are 
equal,  with  the  female  first  reaching 
maturity;  so  woman  in  youth  often  equals, 
indeed  often  excels,  the  male;  but  as  she 
reaches  matuiity,  impelled  by  age-old 
heredity  and  the  primal  decree  of  nature, 
she  perhaps  subconsciously,  or  uncon¬ 
sciously.  ceases  to  care  to  advance,  and 
begins  to  employ  her  charms  to  please 
the  males,  and  finally  to  please  a  single 
individual  of  the  male  species;  thence¬ 
forth  losing  partly  her  initiative  and  self- 
reliance,  and  becoming  a  follower. 

In  my  own  experience,  in  high  school 
the  girls  led,  the  valedictory,  salutatory, 
and  class  histotian  going  to  them.  Most 
of  the  same  tlass  continued  into  the  same 
college  in  the  same  town,  and  by  the 
sophomore  year  the  girls  were  all  mediocre 
students,  excelling  in  nothing,  and  often 
trailing  at  the  end  of  their  classes;  while 
the  hoys  who  were  mediocre  in  high 
school  easily  outdistanced  them.  This 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
small  town,  where  the  girls  would  sooner 
revert  to  the  status  to  which  nature 
relegates  them  than  if  it  had  been  a  large 
city;  hut  it  was  sufficient  to  serve  as  an 
epitome  of  the  race  and  to  prove  that 
men  are  smarter  than  women,  j.  v.  c. 


THIRD  PRIZE 

Just  What  Does  One  Mean 
by  “Smarter”? 

rDlll.  question  as  to  whether  women  or 
*  men  are  the  smarter  resolves  itself 
into  one’s  meaning  of  the  word  “smarter." 

My  high-school  physics  teacher  used 
to  say  that  he  preferred  a  class  of  boys 
to  one  of  guls.  because  girls  learned  like 
parrots  what  was  in  their  textbooks, 
while  boys  neglected  their  hooks  hut 
I  reasoned  things  out  for  themselves  and 
remembered  the  important  part  of  the 
lesson. 

If  by  “smarter,”  one  means  quickness 
of  compiehension.  then  I  am  sure  that 
women  are  smarter  than  men.  1  have 
been  annoyed  all  my  life  by  the  slowness 
shown  by  my  father,  three  brothers, 
btother-in-law,  and  even  my  husband, 
so  1  have  decided  that  it  must  be  a 
masculine  trait. 

However,  if  by  “smartness”  one  means 
the  ability  to  “sift  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff."  I  confess  with  reluctance  my  be¬ 
lief  that  there  men  excel.  Men.  as  a  rule, 
have  little  time  for  intellectual  fads.  The 
average  man.  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
daily  contacts,  obtains  a  breadth  of  view, 
a  tolerance,  and  a  depth  of  knowledge 
which  are  seldom  equaled  by  the  average 
woman.  <  »nc  instance  is  men’s  interest 
in  world  affairs.  W  omen  seem  to  find  it 
difficult  to  feel  concern  about  impersonal 
questions.  Very  recently  1  have  heard 
women  admit  that  they  were  only  slightly 
interested  in  international  matters. 

In  view  of  these  facts  1  am  forced  to 
concede  that,  while  in  some  ways,  women 
arc  “smarter"  than  men,  that 
important  ways  men  are  "smarter 
women.  MRS.  w.  a.  b. 
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Little  Bill  and  the  Mad  Bull,  by  Paul  Ellsworth  Triem 
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(i Continued  from  page  25) 

remembered  hearing  that  just  before  a 
bull  struck  he  closed  his  eves.  That  was 
his  only  hope.  He  would  step  aside  at 
that  instant,  and  then  make  a  dash  for 
the  fence.  He  faced  the  bull. 

From  the  side  of  the  paddock  at  his 
right  appeared  a  boy  with  a  rope  in  his 
hands.  This  weird  little  figure  ran 
straight  out  into  the  pasture,  swinging 
a  noose  about  his  head  and  looking  in¬ 
tently  at  Sir  Colintha.  He  was  above  the 
bull  and  behind  him,  but  he  ran  down  at 
an  obtuse  angle. 

Suddenly  the  whistling  loop  was  not  to 
be  seen,  but  there  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
city  man  a  vicious,  whining  hum,  like  that 
of  a  hornet.  Bill's  arm  jerked  out,  poised 
a  moment,  and  jerked  back.  He  grabbed 
the  rope  with  both  hands  and  threw  his 
weight  upon  it.  The  noose  had  caught  one 
of  those  flying  forefeet,  and  in  the  moment 
of  his  wrath  .sir  Colintha  tripped  and  fell. 
The  earth  shook  with  the  impact. 

“Quick.  He'll  be  up  in  a  second!  Not 
that  way.  After  me!’* 

I) ILL  was  giving  orders  like  a  drill  mas- 
*  *  ter.  In  flying  overalls,  he  sped  before 
Mr.  Baker,  not  for  the  nearest  fence  but 
obliquely  toward  the  front  of  the  paddock. 

Behind  came  the  pounding  of  hoofs. 
Then  Bill  threw  himself  upon  the  turf- 
padded  earth,  rolled  under  the  fence,  and 
leaped  to  his  feet.  Mr.  Baker  followed  after. 

I'w’o  seconds  later,  before  the  owner 
had  risen  from  the  ground,  Sir  Colintha 
struck  the  six  smooth  wires  of  the  paddock 
fence— struck  them  at  a  bias,  and  car¬ 
omed  off. 

Mr.  Baker  had  occasion  presently  to 
examine  the  fence.  He  noticed  that  the 
staples  which  held  the  wire  in  place  were 
shiny  and  new,  and  that,  even  so,  some 
of  them  had  been  jerked  half  way  out  of 
the  wood.  . . . 

Evening  shadows  were  creeping  over 
the  hillsides.  It  was  cool  and  pleasant  on 
the  bungalow  porch,  where  Mr.  Baker  sat 
observing  his  companion  through  rather 
quizzical  eyes. 

“ Bill,  he  said  abruptly,  “how  did  that 
dog  get  out  ?  Why  did  he  run  away  before 
he  finished  his  job?" 

Bill's  eyes  met  the  city  man’s  for  an 
instant.  Then  he  looked  away. 

“I  let  Slim  out,"  he  said.  "1  knew  he 
wouldn’t  do  anybody  any  hurt.  He  was 
just  breaking  his  heart  in  there.  I  knew 
if  he  saw  anything  going  on  that  wasn’t 
right — you  see,  sir,  him  and  me  had  been 
around  cattle  all  our  lives.  Slim  knows 
when  they’re  up  to  mischief.  So  I  turned 
him  loose;  and  he  was  sneaking  around 
keeping  out  of  sight.  He  ran  at  Sir  Co¬ 
lintha  because  he  saw  the  baby  was  going 
to  get  hurt.  Slim  is  a  gentleman.  He 
always  takes  care  of  babies  and  women. 
When  he  saw  the  little  girl  had  got  dean 
away,  he  knew  he'd  got  to  beat  it,  so’s  he 
wouldn't  be  tied  up  again.  He  must  have 
figured  you  were  a  man,  so  you  could  look 
out  for  yourself!” 

Mr.  Baker  raised  his  brows  and  pursed 
his  lips. 


STOP  in  Ariiona  on  your  "Sunset"  way  to  California 
and  view  the  w  onder*  of  the  Apache  Trail  Highway. 
A  glorious  automobile  aide  trip  among  the  crags  and  can¬ 
yons  once  the  strongholds  of  the  marauding  Apache. 
Beautiful  Roosevelt  lake,  like  a  mirror  in  n  mountain 
howl—  Roosevelt  I)aru.  outrivaling  Niagara  in  height— 
cliff  dwellings,  old  as  Babylon— and  everywhere,  over 
fertile  me«a  and  lowering  peak,  color,  vivid,  prodigal, 
amusing  in  its  many  tone*.  Don’t  miss  ill 
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Raise  Your  Own  Salary 


Others  have  —  You 


KCt  it,  maybe  you  won’t.  At  any  rat*— hoping  won’t  bring  it  to  you.  It« 
n  grand  thing  to  be  in  a  position  to  raise  vour  own  salary  any  time  you 
want  to.  That’s  exactly  what  the  members  of  the  Subscription  Staff,  repre¬ 
sent  mg  The  American  Magazine,  Woman* e  Home  Companion,  Collier's,  The 
Mentor,  ami  Farm  and  Fireside,  arc  doing! 

Over  $500,000.00  In  Spare -Time  Profits 

was  paid  out  during  1922  to  these  special  representative*.  That  much  and 
more  will  be  paid  to  them  during  1923.  in  commissions,  bonuses,  and  special 
prise*.  Instead  of  “hoping"  for  a  raise,  vvhv  not  join  this  Staff  of  sparc- 
tmic  hustlers  and  raise  your  own  salary?  This  coupon  will  bring  the  in¬ 
formation  you  want. 
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“So  I  thought — till  recently,”  he  said. 
"Now,  Mill,  here  are  two  more  conun¬ 
drums:  First,  why  didn't  you  throw  that 
lasso,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  over  the 
bull’s  neck?  That's  what  they  do  in  the 
moving  pictures.  And  why  didn't  you 
make  for  the  nearest  fence,  instead  of 
making  me  run  twice  as  far?  I  was  nearly 
winded!” 

"  I  here  was  no  use  roping  Colintha  by 
the  neck  then,  sir.  My  weight  wouldn't 
have  hampered  him.  He’d  have  kept 
right  on,  and  maybe  he’d  have  got  you. 
Had  to  trip  him.  See?  And  that  fence  at 
the  side  has  only  four  wires,  and  the  sta¬ 
ples  are  loose.  The  fence  at  the  front  of 
the  paddock  has  six  wires,  and  1  put  in 
new  staples  there  just  the  other  day.  And 
there  was  one  other  thing: 

“In  beating  it  out  of  there,  we  didn’t 
want  to  go  straight  at  a  fence,  but  at  an 
angle.  I  he  old  gentleman  that  followed 
us— he  was  running  at  an  angle,  too,  when 
he  hit  the  fence.  I  hat’s  why  he  didn’t  go 
right  through  the  fence  and  come  on  us. 
He  iust  struck  and  kind  of  slithered  oil'. 
Seer” 

Mr.  Maker  drew  a  long  breath  and 
sighed.  Presently  he  spoke,  but  it  seemed 
that  he  was  thinking  to  himself  out  loud: 
“It’s  always  a  pleasure.  Mill,  to  talk  with 
a  man  that  knows  his  business,  no  matter 
what  it  happens  to  be.  You're  an  expert; 
and  that  brings  me  to  something  else  I’ve 
been  thinking  about:  How  would  you  like 
to  go  to  an  agricultural  school,  where  you 
can  learn  animal  husbandry,  scientific 
breeding,  and  such  things?  Maybe  there’s 
a  touch  of  egotism  in  tins,  but  I  feel  that 
in  saving  rm  life  you’ve  performed  a  very 
creditable  act.  I  hat’s  all  right,  son,  you 
don’t  have  to  sav  a  word  just  now.  And 
to-morrow  we'll  drive  down  to  the  state 
college  and  talk  with  the  dean  about  it. 
I  have  an  idea  he'll  see  things  about  as  wc 
do.  We’ll  stop  in  the  city  and  get  some 
clothes  and  things.  Suppose  you  run 
along  now  and  talk  it  over  with  Slim. 
I  ell  him  for  me  lie  can  have  the  run  of  the 
place  from  now  on!" 
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Quality  made  the  name — the  name  insures  the  quality 


AS  a  fitting  resolution  tor  the 
jL  \  coming  year  we  suggest, 
“more  anti  better  music  in  the 
home.  ’ '  Decide  upon  a  KIMBALi . 
and  you  will  realize  all  those 
desirable  qualities  wh  ich  a 
superior  musical  instrument 
should  possess.  KIMBALL 
Grands,  Uprights,  Player  Pianos, 
Reproducing  Pianos  and  Phono¬ 
graphs  are  representative  ot  the 
highest  degree  of  manufacturing 
excellence, and  have  won  encomi¬ 
ums  everywhere  tor  puri  ty  of  tone, 
durability,  and  visible  beauty. 
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mritt  marked 
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Pul  on  like  Pldsler 
Wears  like  Iron 

I  -waterproof 

Ij.fi  re  proof  , 
-  resilient 


ojifcl  (Irjixiiikutrifr  i  lightly 


T^HE  sunset  faded,  and  in  the  blue  ot 
*  early  night  the  shaving  of  a  moon  hung 
o\cr  the  jagged  ridges.  A  dog  and  a  hoy 
watched  it.  I  he  hov  put  his  arm  around 
the  shaggy  neck  and  their  heads  touched. 

"Slim,”  the  hoy  whispered,  "that  was 
teamwork!  And,  Slim— I  tell  you,  Slim, 
wc  got  a  home-  and  friends— at  last!” 


dertd 


■nd  Floor 
one  solid  d 


How  I  Sold  Myself 
to  My  Wife 


NKHAl  riOOR  fO 


Beethoven  played  the  piano.  And  /  knew 
that  all  the  art  and  music  information 
w  ith  which  she  had  dazzled  me  had  been 
cribbed  out  of  the  encyclopedia  at  the 
public  library;  and  that  she  didn’t  have 
any  rich  old  aunt,  and  had  sent  herself 
that  two-hundred-dollar  wedding  present 
and  faked  the  note,  with  the  help  of  one 
of  her  girl  friends  in  another  town.  Also, 
wc  knew  exactly  how  much  wc  were  in 
debt,  and  bad  decided  w  hat  todo  about  it. 

So,  at  two  o’clock  we  sat  holding  hands 
and  looking  into  the  future  out  of  honest 
eves  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  and  1 
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suddenly  realized  that  I  was  hungry. 

"Come  on.”  I  cried,  "let’s  have  one 
more  fling.  Let’s  put  on  our  duds  and 
hunt  up  an  all-ni^ht  restaurant.  I’m 
dying  for  a  good  thick  steak,  and  I  want 
it  smothered  in  onions.’’ 

The  next  Monday  morning  she  went 
back  to  her  old  job,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  we  rented  the  apartment  and 
moved  into  two  rooms  down-town.  Be¬ 
fore  the  year  was  over  we  had  paid  off  our 
debts,  and  were  figuring  out  a  plan  by 
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A  RAILWAY 
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self. 

That  was  the  story  I  told  to  Jim 
Waver  ly. 

Being  a  salesman  I  would  prefer  to  say 
that  "marriage  is  like  life  in  this — that  it 
is  one  long,  glorious  job  of  selling.”  We 
arc  all  salesmen.  The  goods  we  sell  are 
our  own  characters  and  abilities  and  per¬ 
sonalities.  And  the  trouble  with  lots  of 
men  is  that  they  sell  a  very  superior 
quality  of  these  goods  in  the  office,  and  a 
very  inferior  quality  at  home. 

A  good  salesman  never  misrepresents 
his  goods.  If  his  silk  shirts  are  half  cotton, 
he  says  frankly  to  the  merchant  that  they 
are  half  cotton  and  dwells  upon  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  that  fact.  Such  a  salesman 
gets  onto  a  basis  of  frank  understanding 
with  his  wife  at  the  very  start.  She  knows 
his  strength  and  his  weakness,  and  he 
knows  hers.  Knowing  just  what  cards 
they  have  with  which  to  play  the  great 
game,  they  waste  no  time  in  bluff. 

THE  good  salesman  often  under-praises 
*  his  goods;  he  deliberately  passes  over 
some  points  of  strength  and  lets  the  mer¬ 
chant  discover  these  points  for  himself.  I  le 
wants  the  buyer  to  be  more  pleased  after 
the  goods  arc  delivered  than  he  was  when 
the  order  was  signed.  At  home  he  applies 
the  same  psychology.  He  makes  it  a  point 
to  exceed  his  wife’s  expectations  now  and 
then;  to  learn  some  new  things,  or  attain 
some  new  distinction  which  will  give  her 
a  fresh  and  unexpected  vision  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  capabilities. 

I  he  wise  salesman  never  overstocks  his 
customer,  but  many  marriages  suffer  from 
overstocked  shelves.  The  stock  is  hit  per¬ 
sonality  and  hers.  No  matter  how  much 
he  loves  her  or  she  loves  him,  they  grow 
sometimes  a  little  weary  of  each  other. 
I  he  Angel  (iabricl  is  doubtless  a  very 
fascinating  personality;  but  we  should 
probably  grow  tired  even  of  him  if  lie  were 
with  us  every  day  and  all  day  forever. 
This  wise  husband,  if  he  Ik*  a  wise  sales¬ 
man.  finds  some  way  by  which  he  and  she 
can  be  away  from  each  other  for  at  least  a 
part  of  every  vear.  He  knows  that  his  per¬ 
sonality  will  be  much  more  in  demand  if 
the  shelves  are  not  glutted  with  it  all  the 
time. 

And  finally  the  wise  salesman  knows 
that  a  sale  is  only  begun  when  the  order  is 
signed — that  to  keep  the  customer  sold  is 
much  harder  than  selling  him  in  the  first 
place.  Of  all  the  principles  of  selling 
this  is  the  most  important;  and  wives 
fail  to  appreciate  it  fully  as  much  as 
husbands. 

At  our  house  marriage  is  a  game — the 
selling  game,  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
1  he  goods  to  be  sold  are  myself,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  my  wife;  and  the  objective  is 
to  keep  the  customer  just  as  happy  as 
she  was  when  she  ordered  the  goods 
seventeen  years  ago. 


Stop  Wondering  How  I  Teach 
Piano;  Til  Show  You  FREE! 


after  year  you've  seen  my  advertisement  in  all  the  leading  pub- 

r/« r  the  usual  time.  Year 


Y« 

lieations.  offering  to  teaeb  you  piano  in  Quart, 
after  year  my  school  has  grown  until  now  1  have  far  more  students  than 
were  ever  before  taught  by  one  man.  In  1921  over  a  thousand  students 
graduated  from  my  l*iano  or  Organ  course  and  received  their  diplomas. 

Yet.  when  I  first  started  giving  piano  and  organ  lessons  by  mail  in 
1S91  my  method  was  laughed  at.  Could  my  conservatory  have  grown 
as  it  has.  obtained  students  in  every  state  of  the  Union  and  in  fact 
practically  every  riviliied  country  of  the  world  unless  it  produced  very 
unusual  and  satisfying  RESULTS  for  its  students?  He®  for  yourself 
what  it  is  that  has  brought  my  method  so  rapidly  to  the  front.  Write 
for  free  booklet  and  sample  lesson*. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  you  ran  obtain  sample  lessons  without  charge. 
In  the  past  I  have  always  been  opjMiw-d  to  sending  out  free  lessons,  even 
to  persons  who  were  seriously  interested  in  my  course.  Hut  my  friends 
have  insisted  that  I  give  everybody  n  chance  to  sec  for  thomael v<>e  just 
how  simple,  inteiesting  and  DIFFERENT  my  lesson*  arc.  and  1  have 
consented  to  try  the  experiment  for  a  *hnrt  time.  Simply  mail  the  coupon 
below  or  write  a  postcard,  and  the  A4-p.  booklet  and  sample  lessons  will 
go  to  you  at  once  alwolutrly  free  and  without  obligation. 

H’i/Ain  four  Iruona  you  will  play  an  interesting  piece  on  the  piano  or 

'  key. 


an  interesting  piece  on  the  piano  or 
but  ill  all  other  keys  as  well.  Most 
•y  acuuil*  this  ability.  It  is  made 


tone.  Another  inven- 
perated  moving  |»i(v 


organ.  not  only  in  the  original 
students  practice  months  licf<*rr  they  m-ouirr 
possildo  by  my  patented  invention,  the  Coloro 
lion  obtainable  only  from  mo  is  my  hand-op 
lure  device.  Quinn-dcx.  By  means  of  Quinn-dcx  you  actually 
see  my  fingers  in  motion  on  the  piano,  mid  can  learn  just  how  . 
tO  train  yOUT  |IV  finger*.  *  ^ 

When  I  snv  that  I  can  teach  you  piano  in  quart. r  the  *  „  . 

usual  time,  do  not  think  that  this  i*  too  good  to  l>c  f 
true.  Modern  inventions  and  improved  methods  studio,  A. 


have  nccomidishcd  just  as  great  wonders  in  other 
branches  of  education.  You  at  least  owe  it  to 

yourself  to  iMigan  Send  coupon  or  f»*"t-  /  „„  oWWsUon.  .our 

rani  xit  onrf.  Iwforr  I  hi*  ollfl  ol  Irrr  •ample  fn*  booklet,  “flow  Ui  I--*rn 

I. —ns  is  withdrawn.  / .JSSP 
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hell  is  rung  by  a  black  girl  in  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  linger  long  at  the  table 
loaded  with  home-cured  bacon,  and  turnip 
greens  grown  in  the  garden. 

An  attractive  thing  about  small-town 
life  is  its  appeal  to  human  vanitv.  All  of 
us  like  to  be  recognized,  like  to  be  spoken 
to,  like  to  be  identified.  The  small  town 
recognizes  every  personality;  every  frog 
in  the  small  puddle  can  make  himself 
heard;  the  smaller  the  puddle  the  less  ef¬ 
fort  in  making  his  voice  carry.  And  the 
vanity  of  most  of  us  is  such  that  we  would 
rather  be  a  big  frog  in  a  small  puddle  than 
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ofYourTceth 

Nature  u'ilj^iot  restore  it 

The  familiar  theory  that  everyone  becomes  a  new 
person  every  seven  years  is  supported  by  scientific 
authority.* 

An  injury  to  the  flesh,  the  bones,  the  eyes  or  Other 
organs  may  be  healed  by  Nature,  but  the  thin  coat¬ 
ing  of  enamel  upon  your  teeth  never  is  renewed,  once 
it  is  broken  or  otherwise  damaged.  Then  tooth 
trouble  is  almost  sure  to  begin. 

So  select  your  dentifrice  carefully.  Choose  a  safe- 
one  which  will  wash  and  polish  the  enamel,  not  one 
which  will  scour  with  harsh  grit.  Colgate's  is  safe- 
based  on  fine  precipitated  chalk  and  pure  vegetable 
oil  soap.  The  chalk  loosens  clinging  particles  from  the 
enamel,  the  pure  vegetable  oil  soap  washes  them  away. 

Colgate’s  Cleans  Teeth  The  Right  Way 

"Waihei"- and  Polishes- Doesn't  Scratch 
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What  I  Like— and 
Don’t  Like— About  a 
“One-Horse  Town” 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

difficulty;  they  have  so  many  ingenious 
ways  of  concealing  it. 

We  have  one  citizen  who  was  filing  saws 
in  a  sawmill  here  several  years  ago  and 
walking  to  his  work  every  day,  when  he 

Crrfected  an  invention  that  has  since 
mught  him  in  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  in  royalties  annually.  He  has 
never  said  a  word  about  it  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  is  still  filing  saws  in  the  same  saw¬ 
mill  cvcr>-  day  and  walking  to  his  work, 
while  his  helpers  ride  in  flivvers.  But  he 
owns  much  real  estate  in  a  city  fifty  miles 
away  and  a  big  apartment  house  in  that 
citv  bears  his  name. 

We  have  another  who  never  bought  a 
gallon  of  gasolene  or  paid  a  telephone  bill 
in  his  life — a  very  meek  and  inconspicuous 
merchant  who  will  get  a  yardstick  and 
take  the  greatest  pains  in  measuring  of!  a 
yard  of  baby  ribbon  for  two  cents.  Yet 
he  owns  a  woolen  mill  in  New  England 
and  a  garment  factory  in  New  York  City! 

I  could  name  a  score  of  citizens  in  this 
small  town  whose  wealth  gives  the  lie  to  a 
common  belief  that  money-making  oppor¬ 
tunities  do  not  exist  in  the  small  town  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  the  cities.  There 
may  not  be  so  many  opportunities  in  a 
small  town,  but  one  does  not  need  so 
many  opportunities  in  a  small  town,  l  or 
one  doesn't  need  so  much  money!  I  dare 
say  that  a  man  with  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  a  small  town  is  better  fixed 
and  can  pet  more  out  of  life  than  a  man 
with  a  million  in  a  big  city.  T  he  tragedy 
is,  so  many  of  them  don't. 

THE  same  opportunities  for  getting 
*  ahead  in  life  art-open  to  everyone  in  the 
small  town  as  in  the  larger  towns.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  individual.  A  lot  of  fel¬ 
lows  can’t  see  the  opportunities  in  the 
small  town  early  in  life  and  restlessly  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  cities.  Those  who,  like  our 
David  Pender,  start  out  as  a  store  clerk 
and  develop  a  chain  of  a  hundred  grocery 
stores,  arc  rare  birds.  Most  Klizabctn 
City  boys  who  have  succeeded  away  from 
home  got  their  equipment  and  start  right 
here  in  the  old  home  town.  A  greater 
number  of  those  w  ho  have  stayed  at  home 
have  succeeded. 

And  I  have  always  noted  that  those 
who  drift  away  from  home  are  always 
happy  to  get  back  home;  they  make  no 
complaint  about  bad  plumbing  or  dim 
lichts.  but  smile  joyously  w  hen  the  dinner 
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How  YOU  Can  Write 
Stories  and  Photoplays 


lose  our  identity  in  a  pond  of  magnificent 
dimensions.  A  big  town  overshadows 
and  engulfs  everything,  including  person¬ 
alities.  In  a  small  town  personalities 
tower.  The  most  towering  thing  in  New 
York  is  a  monument  to  a  five-and-ten-cent 
store  idea.  .  „ 

Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  th;  small 
town  has  to  offer  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  man  of  small  income  to  own  a  home  of 
his  own  close  to  his  work.  One  never  has 
to  commute  to  his  job  in  a  small  town 


By  ELINOR  GLYN 

Author  of  " Three  Weeks,"  " Beyond  the  Rocks 
" The  Great  Moment,"  Etc..  Etc. 


T^OR  years  the  mistaken  idea  prevailed  that  writing 
r  was  a  “gift.”  People  said  you  had  to  be  an  Emo¬ 
tional  Genius  with  long  hair  and  strange  ways.  Many 
vowed  it  was  no  use  to  try  unless  you  d 
been  touched  by  the  Magic  Wand  of  the  **■"■»* 

They  discouraged  attempts  of  your  w, 

themselves,  paid  in  a*l 

The  m»n  who  clerked  In  a  store  last  year  I*  mak¬ 
ing  more  money  this  year  with  hia  pen  than  ho 
would  have  made  in  the  atore  in  a  lifetime.  Tho 
young  woman  who  earned  cijhleen  dollar*  a  week 
last  summer  at  stenography  juat  sold  a  photoplay 
for  $500.00.  The  man  who  wrote  tho  aerial  story 
now  appearing  in  ono  of  America's  leading  magn¬ 
ates  hadn't  thouaht  of  wriUng  until  about  three 

Rear*  ago— he  did  not  even  know  that  he  could, 
low  hia  name  appears  almost  every  month  In  tho 
.  ,  ,  .  best  magnates.  Yen  don't  know  whether  you  can 

learned  the  unU  or  not  unlit  you  try. 

I  belie  vs  there  are  thousands  of  people  who  can 
write  much  better  stories  and  playa  than  many  wo 
now  read  In  magaamea  and  seo  on  tho  screen.  I 
Still  believe  tn  genius,  and  believe  thouasnda  of  people  can  make  money  In  thla 
aic  Hut  absorbing  profession  ana  at  tho  namo  lime  greatly 
improve  pr«wcnl-dav  fiction  with  their  fresh,  true- 
the  thou-  lo.Tif,  Ideas.  I  believe  thla  so  tlrmly  that  1  have 
decided  to-give  some  simple  Instructions  which  may 
be  the  means  of  bringing  success  to  many  who  have 
not  as  yet  put  fu  n  to  paper.  I  am  going  to  show 
YOU  how  easy  it  is  when  you  know  howl 
Just  fill  out  tho  coupon  below.  Mall  It  to  mV 
publishers.  The  Authors'  PreM,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

.  .  .  -  ,  w  .  ,  _ „  They  will  send  you,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  a 

and  America.  My  book.  Three  handsome  little  book  called  "  The  Short-Cut  to  d uc- 
ha-S  been  read  throughout  the  rree/nl  WrUinj .••  This  book  was  written  to  help  all 
civilised  world..  For  F.mou.  Players 
Lanky  Corporation,  greatest  motion  pic-  money  in  their  spare  time.  Its  pages  are  crowded 
ture  producers  in  the  world.  1  have  written  with  illustration,  that  enthuse,  stories  of  succtos 

.nd  .Uonally  .up.rvbod.uch  photoplay.  trStoT.'o';.  tK' b^itS 

a-*,  ‘'The  Great  Moment.  Starring  Gloria  msny  suddenly  realise  they  can  write  after  years  of 
Swanson,  and  "Beyond  the  Rocks,  star-  doubt  and  Indecision,  llow  story  and  play  writers 
\f  1  c..  ,inann  ,mi  (miiirtnc  Hodoltih  bd-gsn.  How  many  rose  to  fame  and  fortune.  How 
ring  Miss  Swanson  and  featuring  Kodolph  52pU  |uU ,irdlniiry  incident,  become «ien*a- 
Valentino.  I  have  received  thousands  and  fui,tonea  and  plays  when  correctly  handled.  How 
thousands  of  dollars  in  royalties.  I  do  not  new  writers  get  their  name.  Into  print.  How  one's 
tmy  this  to  hoaal.  but  merely  to  prove  th.t  fE’.ToVliT  '*’*  ‘"'1 

be  successful  without  Ix  ing  a  T  .  .  .  .. ,  yours.  You 


Elinor  Glyn 


any  small  town.  And  small  town  lots  arc 
not  city  lots.  A  lot  that  is  less  than  fifty 
feet  wide  by  a  hundred  feet  deen  isn’t  con¬ 
sidered  a  lot  at  all  in  Elizabeth  City, 
where  most  lots  run  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  deep,  affording  the  owner  an  ample 

Clcn  plot  and  room  for  a  garage,  a  tool 
sc,  and  a  chicken  yard  on  the  back. 

I  can  show  you  block  after  bliFck  of 
houses  in  Elizabeth  City  built  and  owned 
by  their  occupants,  and  most  of  them 
never  ow  ned  a  share  of  budding  and  loan 
stock;  they  started  by  acquiring  a  piece  of 
ground  and  saved  a  little  along  until  they 
could  make  a  start  in  building.  Often  the 
small  home  builder  is  financed  by  his  em¬ 
ployer,  who  realizes  that  his  most  valuable 
and  most  dependable  employee  is  the  one 
who  has  a  stake  in  a  home  of  his  own. 
There  is  no  recognized  Moving  Day  in  a 
small  town,  most  of  the  families  owning 
their  homes  and  sticking  to  them.  I  m 
speaking  of  honcst-to-Boodncss  towns,  and 
not  of  factory  and  industrial  settlements. 


Muse. 

ambitious  people  to  exp 

These  mistaken  ideas  have  recently  been 
proved  to  be  "bunk.”  The  entire  world  is 
now  learning  the  TRUTH  about  writing. 
People  everywhere  are  finding  out  that 
writers  are  no  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  have  nothing  "up  their 
sleeve";  no  mysterious  magic  to  make 
them  successful.  They  are  plain.  ordinary 
people.  They  have  simply  l —  ..._ 
principles  of  writing  and  have  intelligently 
applied  them. 

Of  course,  we 

not  everyone  can  bo  a  Shakespeare 
the  people  who  are  turning  out 
sands  of  stories  and  photoplays  of  to-daj 
for  which  millions  of  dollars  are  being  pan 
ARE  NOT  GENIUSES. 

You  can  accept  my  advice  because  mil¬ 
lions  of  copies  of  my  stories  have  been  sok 
in  Europe 
Weeks" 


citizens  in  J>ew  i  ora  may  n.it  c  .1  uinn«n«, 
exchange  a  few  heated  words  and  go  their 
respective  ways  without  seeing  each  Other 
again  for  a  month.  In  that  time  they  will 
have  cooled  off.  But  let  a  pair  of  citizens 
in  a  sn  ail  town  have  a  quarrel,  and  they 
don’t  have  such  an  opportunity  to  cool 
off.  What’s  more,  everybody  knows  the" 
have  quarreled,  and  their  human  pn_. 
and  stubbornness  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting  together  because  everybody 
ing  them. 

Out  of  mere  trifles  ofttimes  grow  fac-  | 
tional  differences  that  keep  on  growing 
and  growing  until  half  the  town  is  dragged 
into  them  without  knowing  just  what  it  is 
all  about.  And  the  women  don  t  help 
these  factional  rows  a  bit.  Women  are 
very,  very  slow  to  forgive,  and  they  never 
forget.  My  wife  never  will  forgive  certain 
citizens  with  whom  I  have  had  differences 
in  the  past,  and  the  wives  of  some  of  my 
best  friends  won’t  sneak  to  me  because 
once  upon  a  time  1  said  nasty  things 
about  their  husbands  in  my  paper.  W  hen 
1  condemn  this  unforgiving,  unforgetting 
nature  of  the  female  of  the  species  in  the 
presence  of  my  wife,  she  retorts  that  men 
forgive  and  forget  only  for  business  or  po¬ 
litical  reasons,  winking  at  principle  for  the 
sake  of  pelf  or  political  preferment.  And 
then  I  shut  up. 

The  one  thing  that  operates  to  keep  the 
average  small  town  from  being  a  com¬ 
munity  of  kindred  spirits  with  more  com¬ 
mon  interests,  is  over-organization.  We 


you  can 
gonius. 

Many  people  think  they  «n’t  write  be-  f^STEST  WSSS 

cause  they  lack  imagination  or  me  *,||  b,.  mailed  to  you  without  any  chargo  whatovor. 
ability  to  construct  out-of-the-ordinary  Get  your  pencil— All  out  the  coupon  below.  Mall 
1  1 1  lots  Nothing  eould  be  further  from  the  it  to  The  Author*'  Praaa  before  you  sleep  to-night. 
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,*  who  make  fortune*  with  their  pens— are  _ 

is  watch-  those  who  write  in  a  simple  manner  about  Ti||j  AuTHOKB.  rRCM,  1  vpt.  2*1.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

ordinary  events  of  every-day  life-^hings  s<nd  m<>  ABS0LUTELY  free  ••  The  Shortcut 
with  which  everyone  IS  familiar.  This  IS  lo  Suettsiful  Writing.”  Thla  dot*  not  obligato  mo 
the  real  secret  of  success— a  secret  within  in  any  way.  (Print  your  name  and  Bddrrtw  plainly 
the  reach  of  all.  for  everyone  is  familiar 

with  tome  kind  of  life.  Nam . 

Eaery  h->art  has  Itaatory.  Every  Ufa  has  MJ*ri- 

Addrr” . 

Sss  ■sMcras  . . 

photoplay  from  you  just  as  quickly  aa  from  any  well  City  and  State . 


HOT  WATER 


Glvta  every  faculty  of  elcrirlr  ruiuic  I'lUF  every  odtantaga 
ot  Hrel«*  cooker  at  low  «-t  than  a  mod  oil  -nve  ^ 

New  Invention  WtT 
Revolutionize#  Cooking  #  . 

Savee  50c»  to  75"'  fool  coet  \  j 

Baler. ro<uU.h"ilt.ti'm.r'Ui.ioa>H. 
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There’s  a  Wonderful 
Something 

about  these  famous  ORIGINAL 
Flexiblc-Arch  Health  Shoes  to  be 
found  in  no  other  footwear.  No  shoes 
ever  had  finer  materials  or  workman¬ 
ship  put  into  them.  No  shoes  ever 
fitted  the  whole  fool  more  perfectly. 
No  shoes  ever  held  higher  record  for 
benefiting  the  entire  body  from  the 
/round  up.  They  give  you  a  better 
trip  on  yourself  and  help  you  carry 
life’s  load  lightly! 


Call  at  lha  "Grouml  Copper"  Shop 
in  your  rity  for  your  n**t  pair  of 
§hor*.  And  writ*  for  our  nr w  booh* 
Ut.  ‘  •What  You  Should  Know  About 
Your  F**t."  It'*  FRF.E! 

Ground  Gripper  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

ISO  Brookline  St.,  Ea.t  Lynn,  Mas*. 


Ground 
ripper 

WALKING  SHOES 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 


TEACHES  IHE  KIDDIE  10  WRITE 


Vactuphone 


At  Home  By  Mail 


-tnilMH  U.*-  in'll"  x-r.iHU  in  .in.rrica.  ’".I  l.i» 

Hiitomalle  WIHKI-KXX  INSTHI'MENT.  "Till  NA- 
lUOMETER."  FVH.VISIIKD  EVERY  STUDENT. 

Sflfiil  for  FRFK  IM-iK.  “How  to  Inra  Kivtlo  At 
Home."  STATE  AGE. 

National  Radio  Institute. D*.  I9A.  Washintton,D.C.  own 


have  more  organizations  in  Elizabeth 
City  than  one  could  count  on  the  fingers 
of  Siamese  I  riplcts,  but  there  is  no  com¬ 
munity  organization.  I  find  the  same 
condition  existing  in  other  small  towns 
and  1  guess  it’s  the  same  the  world  over. 
Here  in  Elizabeth  City  we  have  a  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  a  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club.  Masons, 
Shriners,  Knights,  I'ythians,  Odd  Eel- 
lows,  Red  Men,  Elks,  Jr.  Order  L’nited 
American  Mechanics,  Volunteer  Firemen, 
and  a  number  of  minor  organizations.  We 
have  three  Kaptist- churches,  two  Metho¬ 
dist  churches.  Episcopalians,  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  Christians,  Catholics,  and  Holy 
Rollers. 

I  here  is  enough  energy,  enthusiasm, 
and  ability  in  the  combination  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything  under  the  sun  possible  of 
accomplishment  in  a  group  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  mortals.  Rut  the  energy,  enthusiasm, 
and  ability  that  might  unitedly  transform 
an  ordinary  country  town  into  an  ideal 
community  of  neighbors  is  scattered- 
one  might  say  dissipated — in  a  score  of 
lesser  activities.  A  score  of  groups  arc 
doing  good  piecemeal  when  not  actually 
pulling  against  each  other,  secretly  jealous 
of  each  other,  or  openly  hostile. 

rTHE  maintenance  of  so  many  diverse 
A  organizations  is  a  great  drain  upon  the 
pocketbooks  of  a  small  town,  and  the 
j  average  fellow  who  feels  compelled  to  sup¬ 
port  several  at  once  is  inclined  to  lose  in¬ 
terest  in  one  and  all.  You  can’t  get  a 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Wednesday  night  because  that  is  prayer- 
meeting  night;  nor  Friday  night  because 
that  is  Rotary  night;  nor  on  Tuesday 
night  because  that  is  Shrine  night. 

We  have  about  six  revivals  a  year  in 
our  town  and  everybody  gets  g«H»d  for  a 
season.  Rut  most  of  us  slide  hack  into 
our  indifferent,  happy-go-lucky  ways,  and 
in  three  weeks  after  the  evangelists  have 
decamped  we  arc  laughing,  jesting,  and 
putting  raisins  in  the  apple  cider  just  as  if 
there  were  no  death,  no  resurrection,  and 
no  after-life  to  bother  aliout.  Funny  how 
we  refuse  to  take  our  |*oor  little  souls  seri¬ 
ously  all  the  time. 

Life  in  the  small  burg  is  pretty  mnch 
like  life  in  the  big  burg  in  every  particular. 
Ihe  servant  problem  on  Main  Street, 
Elizabeth  City,  is  not  different  from  the 
same  problem  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  except  in  the  color  of  our  servants. 
Our  servant  class  is  drawn  almost  wholly 
from  the  colored  population. 

I  reckon  no  discourse  on  life  in  a  small 
town  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  subject  that  is  never  dry, 
to  wit:  Prohibition.  Yes,  we  have  our 
hootch  in  Elizabeth  City  just  the  same  as 
they  base  it  in  New  York,  hut  with  this 
diHerence:  we  usually  know  where  and 
how  ours  is  made  and  the  age  of  it.  I  here’s 
where  we  have  it  all  over  the  New  Yorker. 

I  he  rural  hootch-maker  hasn’t  the  art  of 
chemistry  at  his  command,  as  has  the  city 
fellow,  and  must  rely  upon  simple  formula? 
calling  only  for  the  grains  and  fruits  that 
he  grows,  plus  sugar,  molasses,  and  yeast 
cakes  that  any  grocer  can  supply.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  m«x»nshinrr  and  bcx»t- 
legger  are  rapidly  being  forced  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  I  wo  things  are  against  them — the 
prohibition  commissioners  and  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  every  drinking  man  to  make  his 
hootch. 


The  World’s 
Most  Fascinating 
Volumes — 

Sent  free — for  your  approval 

Have  The  Mentor  Library,  in  permanent 
form,  in  your  own  home.  Through  no 
other  work  can  you  possibly  obtain  such 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable,  interesting, 
broadening  information,  in  those  spare 
minutes  that  otherwise  would  be  lost  to 
you  forever. 

Make  the  Most  of  Your 
Spare  Time! 

Open  a  Mentor  volume  anywhere.  You 
will  find  before  you  some  fascinating 
page.  It  may  be  the  history  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  a  travelogue 
of  Yellowstone  Park,  a  chart  of  the 
planets,  the  story  of  an  immortal  piece  of 
literature.  Every  page  contains  some¬ 
thing  you  not  only  want  to  know  more 
about,  but  something  you  will  thoroughly 
enjoy. 

Always  timely — for  every  age 

The  best  minds  in  America  have  built  The 
Mentor  Library  -great  scientists,  critics, 
mountaineers,  artists,  musicians,  writers, 
and  travelers.  And  every  article  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  beautiful  full-page  gravure 
and  color  plates  and  a  rich  profusion  of 
splendid  text  illustrations. 

These  handsome  volumes  will  widen  your 
cultural  background,  bring  you  u  thou¬ 
sand  new  and  fascinating  interests,  and 
give  you  a  firm  standing  among  well-in¬ 
formed.  successful  men  and  women. 

The  woman  in  her  club,  the  man  in  his 
business,  the  student  in  high  school  or 
college,  will  all  find  The  Mentor  Library 
profoundly  und  genuinely  helpful.  And  it 
will  be  just  as  fresh  and  living  to  your 
children’s  children  years  from  now  us  you 
will  find  it  to-day. 

Owned  by  tens  of  thousands 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  The  Mentor 
Library  that  our  atock  was  completely 
exhausted  many  months  ago.  Only  now 
arc  we  in  a  positior  to  make  shipments. 
The  Library  is  in  five  volumes,  and- 
somcly  bound  in  pebbled  green  cloth 
with  genuine  leather  backs,  gold  titles, 
numbers,  and  designs.  This  durable  bind¬ 
ing  is  not  only  dignified  and  beautiful  but 
will  also  survive  years  of  the  most  con¬ 
stant  handling.  A  special  cross-reference 
index  will  come  to  you  free. 

Send  no  money  now 

We  shall  send  The  Mentor  Library  on 
approval.  You  can  pay  for  it  in  small 
monthly  installments  of  $3.00,  or  we 
shall  allow  you  S',  discount  for  cash. 
But  lose  no  time.  Only  a  small  edition 
is  printed.  Mail  your  order  to-day  and 
receive  the  most  beautiful  and  richly 
illustrated  library  ever  published. 

Sign  and  mail  Ihii  coupon  to-day f 

“  «■*»*■■»«»■■»  mm 

The  Mentor  Association. 

416  Wot  13th  Street.  New  York  City. 

^  i-l  me.  on  approval,  your  Mentor  Ubrary  In  five 
v» •ttivne*.  with  thr  special  eruwi-rW«Tefif*  Imlcv  If  not 
may  return  the  net  utter  a  wc^k’a  free  o- 


IM,  1  may  return  tl 

m  ann  ynuwlll  cancel  my  order.  OthrrwUf. 
I  W  II  remit  93  OOfMb  month  until  the  full  price.  93rt  2S. 

Until  that  ntur.  nth*  will  remain  with  you 
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But  to  get  back  where  I  started,  life  in 
a  small  town  is  just  as  interesting  and  just 
as  remunerative  for  a  live  wire  as  a  big 
town;  and  the  slow  birds  are  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter  off  in  a  small  town  than  in  a  busier 
place,  where  they  would  live  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  knocked  down  and  run 
over.  You  make  your  own  world,  whether 
you  live  in  a  big  burg  or  a  little  one.  There 
are  restless  mortals  who  can  never  know 
the  art  of  taking  life  leisurely  nor  the  re¬ 
freshing  joy  of  a  full  night’s  sleep.  The 
country'  town  is  not  for  them;  they  think 
they  would  die  of  ennui  in  the  country', 
when  they'  will  surely  die  of  high  blood 
pressure,  apoplexy,  or  sunstroke  in  the 
rush  and  excitement  of  city  life. 

A  New'  Yorker  may’  get  more  money, 
more  entertainment,  more  jazz  and  more 
excitement  out  of  life  than  we  poor  rubes 
back  in  the  small  towns;  but  he’ll  never 
get  the  human  touch,  the  human  com¬ 
panionship,  and  the  human  smell  that  is 
found  in  the  small  town.  His  golf  links 
.ire  his  confession  that  a  fellow  cannot 
know  the  joy  of  life  without  comfortable 
clothes,  fresh  earth  for  his  feet,  clean  air 
for  his  lungs,  and  leisurely  hobnobbing 
with  friendly  spirits.  Life  in  a  country 
town  is  as  good  as  a  game  of  golf  every  day 
< \cept  Sunday;  on  Sundays  we  all  go  flat. 
I  hat’s  another  story. 

I  LIKE  my  own  small  town  better  all  the 
1  time.  Its  faults  are  always  interesting,  its 
weaknesses  generally  amusing,  its  jnsurc- 
liness  and  neighborliness  ever  delightful. 
It  hasn’t  the  glamour  of  bigger  places;  but 
from  mv  own  front  porch,  through  the 
arched  branches  of  the  oaks  and  my  rtles  1 
can  see  the  whole  procession  of  human  life 
go  by  in  fancy'  undisturbed.  I  may  be 
rusty  on  the  standing  of  the  big  leagues 
and  the  latest  song  hits  on  Broadway,  but 
I  can  get  more  out  of  a  book  in  my  ham¬ 
mock  than  Mr.  Gothamite  can  get  out  of 
his  New-  York  Public  Library,  and  more 
fun  out  of  my  kiddies  playing  in  real  hon- 
est-to- good  ness  dirt  than  he  can  pet  out 
of  a  night  at  Coney  Island  or  ten  nights  in 
a  jazz  parlor.  All  of  which  brings  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  Cra-sus  with  all  his 
gold,  Solomon  with  all  his  wives,  Cyrus 
with.all  his  soldiers,  the  I’haraohs  with  all 
their  slaves,  Cleopatra  with  all  her 
charms,  Napoleon  with  all  his  generals, 
and  Louis  XVI  with  all  his  furniture, 
could  never  purchase  the  freedom  of 
movement,  the  peace  of  mind,  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  life  and  the  friendliness  of  neighbors 
that  ate  obtainable  without  price  by  the 
poorest  moron  of  any  of  us  who  live  in  a 
small  town. 

I  here’s  a  lor  of  fun  in  living  in  a  one- 
horse  town  if  you  are  capable  of  making 
your  own  little  world.  You  probablv 
couldn’t  be  satisfied  in  the  biggest  town 
"n  earth  if  you  are  not  naturally’  inclined 
to  be  busy,  to  be  friendly,  and  to  find  your 
own  and  enjoy  it  no  matter  where  you  arc. 


fj.  A’.s  income 

now  runs  into 
five  figures 

“  T  A  ”  never  had  a  chance — until  he 
3  •  1\.%  came  to  us.  He  made  good 
at  everything  from  clerk  to  sales  man¬ 
ager,  but  somehow  the  jobs  weren’t  as 
big  as  the  man.  “J.  A.”  started  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer  for  us — and  in- 
P  . ,  creased  his  earnings  eight  at  the  start. 

jwt ««  YOU  «*•  tent  vod*r 

And  he  didn’t  have  advertising  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  American  Magazine,  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  and  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  to  help  him,  such  as 
we  give  our  men  today.  His  success  was  made  on  the  sheer  merit 
of  the  product,  which  enabled  him  to  build  a  permanent  clientele 
of  customers,  giving  him  an  assured  income. 


Moore  couldn't  make  none y  until  he 
became  associated  with  our  guaranteed 
product— our  perfected  telling  method  — 
our  opportunity.  Now  hc'»  a  "5-figure 
man  ’  That  meant  $10, ooo  a  year  or 
better-  -a  lot  htttrr. 

'I  here  ate  many  men  in  America 
today  who  arc  making  good  hut  not 
making  money.  Real  Silk  it  their  op¬ 
portunity.  Our  Repirtentativet  make 
from  $50  to  5 too  a  week.  District 
Managers  like  "J.  A."  make  £  1 0.'XO  to 
*25, <XO  a  year.  Mott  of  them  grew  up 
from  the  ranks  in  month,  not  years. 


Our  doubled  production  opens  wide 
the  door  to  the  same  kind  of  success 
for  YOU— if  vou  can  qualify.  We  ll 
be  glad  to  talk  to  the  men  who  make 
good,  and  want  to  make  money.  Call 
on  our  District  Manager  in  vour  city, 
or  write  to  our  General  Sales  Manager. 
Wr  will  lend  you  a  copy  of  “The  Real 
Silk  System  of  Selling,"  which  tells 
how  Real  Silk  Representatives  are  as¬ 
sured  incomes  far  in  excess  of  average 
talesmen  and  how  they  can  win  inde¬ 
pendence.  success  and  advancement. 
without  traveling  on  the  road. 


Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills 

Dept.  D,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Branchs  in  more  than  w  eities 
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Play 

a Atz 

^  on  the 

Saxophone 

\  Hceoroi*  nmitrtin  *o  Quickly  **  to 
*4|v  everyone.  Darn  bv  |ili»y- 

imt  rr'ni  miw— IrvMoud  of  (irveoti* 
•’r\«Tr>*«c*  *'  You'll  eoofi  bctonic*  I  In* 
tnont  popular  pmoo  In  your  #,wt 

New  Easy  Method 

ia  fk  rc\ rlntion.  Nothin*  else  Uke  It  for 
an«l  n&puilty  Ho  nlmpic 
___  thut  youxw  Mid  old  fluff  It 

to  i»Uy  wllh  siniMlrnc  skill, 
•ny  No,,lrtcl:  iniKtc'*- I»I||  iKlud 

i  note*.  ta*fne«l  quickly  rUchi  in 

t»  your  own  home. 

"*  From  Booh 

\y  ufT rr*  this  wonderful  musical 

******  opportunity.  Hcud  for  it  UxUv 

before  copfcrn  are  cxh*U*H*1. 
You’ll  be  art  minded.  tlirllli  d. 
fa'«lnAU*l.  ot  tin*  cu»r.  n» pit! 
***  wa>*  to  hfcomr  a  venf&itk* 

ranrter  Of  your  favorite  in*i  m- 
[•***  imnt  Name  lielow  the  Hi- 

c«u»r«  arnm^fit  you  are  particularly 

___  Iritm  -trd  In. 


Let  Your  Boy  and  Girl  Grow 
UpWith  MasterWriters 

Th*  youthful  mind  twnlily  abwort*  im- 
pwtlrshriy  from  what  ir  md. 
Thew  imprr—iom  ar*  permanent.  Their 
cumulative  rllwt  i»nvi  lh*  child’.  future. 
I»y  <«ntr.JliMr  the  child',  rending.  you  can 
count.  rhwlan.e  the  harmful  unpxwMon.  rc- 
ceiv.»l  elsewhere 

For  fifty  year*.  St  Niebola*  inagarine  ha« 
been  oliid  for  hoy*  and  girl*  up  to  eighteen 
year*  of  age  The  meet  popular  writm  for 
young  folk*  contribute  regularly  Serial,  and 
•hort  .ton—:  article*  on  •oennr.  nature:  tale, 
of  other  land.,  pnir  contret.  in  drawing,  pho¬ 
tography.  writing—  ftwae  indicate  the  many 
way.  in  which  St  Nicholas  .ugar-roat,  helpful 
instruction. 

In  1923.  St  Kicholna  —II  puhliab  .tone. by 
Ralph  Henry  Borbour.  SatnuH  ScoviOe.  Jr  . 
George  lanrw  Hartley.  Dr.  and  Mrw  Knipe. 
and  articles  by  lfildrgardc  Hawthorne.  Robert 
F.  Wilton  and  many  other  writer.  who  hate 
the  knack  of  interevring  and  in*p*nng  young 
people,  let  your  boy  and  girl  g>  t  acquaint'd 
with  these  helpful  writers. 

One  year't  aubvnption  is  only  H— about 
half  what  you  pay  for  your  morning  paper. 
Send  cheek  or  money  order  to  St.  Nicholas 
Sulwrription  Department.  S*2.  SS3  Fourth 
Are..  New  York. 

^NICHOLAS 

for  Boys  and  Gists 


YOU  Can’t  Live  on  Your  Reputa- 
lion,”  says  Edgar  A.  Guest,  the  fa¬ 
mous  newspaper  columnist,  poet,  and 
philosopher,  in  one  of  his  delight¬ 
fully  human  and  wholesome  articles 
next  month.  Mr.  Guest  shows  why 
success  can  be  reached  and  kept  only 
by  a  continuous  performance  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  he  w’arns  you  to  beware 
of  the  cheers  of  yesteryear. 


;  U.S.SCUOOLof  MUSIC,  441  Brunswick  llldg  . N.  Y. City 
me  vour  Mnailtu:  free  Iwok.  "Munir  Lmonfl  In 
YcNtrOvn  Ifomr.**  Thl>  doe*  d«1  put  me  umlrr  mo  ol>ll» 
latkm.  Mmw  Write  Name  PUInly.) 
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She  Fell  in  Love 
with  a  Dream  Man 


I 


For  three  long-drawn-out  years 
Susan  had  been  engaged  to  An¬ 
drew.  Now  it  began  to  look  as  if 
they  would  be  through  with 
each  other  before  the  preacher 
had  a  chance  to  say  the  magic 
words.  Susan  was  desperate! 
So,  to  hurry  matters  up,  she  invented  a  dream  man — 
Clarence,  who  of  course  existed  only  in  her  mind,  and  he 
served  his  purpose  well  in  chiding  the  tardy  Andrew. 
Too  well,  in  fact.  Into  this  “Clarence"  she  built  her  ideal 
husband.  Strangely  the  dream  man  of  her  heart  thrilled 
her.  Heart  and  soul  she  worshiped  him.  Fervently, 
passionately,  and  divinely  she  loved  him — he  was  so  real. 
And  then  she  lost  her  Andrew.  But  one  day  the  dream 
Clarence  appeared  in  actual 
flesh  and  blood — and  then- 
hut  you  will  w  ant  to  read  for 
yourself  “Dear  Clarence,” 
by  Grace  Sartwell  Mason — 
a  really  delightful  story. 

Don’t  miss  it — it’s  in  the 
January  Woman’s  Home 
Com  pan  ion. 


Si  y&f 

'.i* 


What  Has  Become  of 

the  Russian  Nobility? 

When  the  crowns  in  Russia  tumbled  and  fell  at  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  Bolshevism,  the  crashing  effect  was  so  far- 
reaching  that  it  scattered  the  noble  scions  of  the  "Little 
White  Father”  to  the  four  winds  and  left  them  dan¬ 
gling  all  over  Europe.  Only  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
the  blooded  autocrats  of  all  the  Russias.  To-day,  their 
peaks  leveled  even  below  the  plane  of  the  proletariat, 
they  are  groveling  with  the  masses  for  mere  sustenance. 

Can  you  imagine  the  poverty  of  circumstance  that  w  ould 
make  a  titled  Russian  general  become  a  bootblack — a 
daughter  of  a  reigning  house  a  seamstress  by  the  day — 
or  a  countess  with  an  entourage  of  servants  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  chambermaid?  But  read  these  startling 
revelations  of  the  faded  Russian  aristocracy — “The  City 
of  Exiles.”  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  brilliant  features 
of  the  January  issue  of  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 

The  January 

WOMAN’S  HOME  COMPANION 

15c  a  copy  At  All  Netvs-slands  15c  a  copy 
or  $1.50  a  year  by  subscription 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Back  Home — And 
Back 

(Continued  from  page  jj) 

David.  He  was  always  a  shy  little  boy. 
He  isn’t  going  round  telling  all  about  him¬ 
self.  His  mother  was  that  way.  But,  as 
well  as  they  know  him,  these  home-grown 
bumpkins  of  ours  wouldn’t  even  recognize 
the  devil  on  Judgment  Day!  I  only  hope 
they  haven’t  offended  him — David,  I 
mean.  Authors  are  so  sensitive.  I’m  go- 
ing  right  over  to  the  hotel  and  take  him 
to  my  house.  The  idea  of  David  Brown 
staying  at  the  hotel,  in  his  own  hometown!" 

"I’m  afraid  you’re  too  late,  Mrs.  Gard¬ 
ner," — Frances  couldn’t  keep  the  superi¬ 
ority  out  of  her  voice — "he  s  leaving  on 
the  four-ten." 

"How  do  you  know?"  Mrs.  Gardner 
arched  her  brows. 

"Well,"  said  Frances,  "he  said  so  when 
he  was  in  here  a  while  ago." 

“Oh,  my  dear,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me? 
It'll  be  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  Elk  Bend 
that  wc  failed  to  take  to  our  hearts  the 
most  famous  son  that  has  ever  gone  out 
from  our  midst.  I’m  going  to  sec  about 
this.” 

And  Frances  Page  just  grabbed  a  good- 
looking  hat,  and  jammed  it  on  her  head. 
She  didn’t  give  a  whoop  about  the  fair 
name  of  Elk  Bend,  but  she  did  have  a  very 
decided  flood  of  sympathy  in  her  heart  for 
David  Brown.  He  had  been  there  among 
them,  the  friends  of  his  boyhood,  and  they 
had  failed  to  recognize  him  for  what  he 
was.  So  nonchalantly  he  had  stood  there! 
Chatting  with  her  whimsically,  covering 
the  hurt  of  their  stupidity  with  that  quiz¬ 
zical  gentleness,  talking  to  her  about  his 
!  book  without  letting  her  know. 

IN  I  WO  minutes  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
*  Elk  Bend  was  closed,  abandoned  by  its 
heretofore  trustworthy  keeper,  who  ran 
swiftly  down  the  broad  marble  steps  and 
swept  indecorously  around  the  corner 
toward  Main  Street. 

In  his  shirt  sleeves,  Jerry  Kramer  was 
lounging  in  the  door  of  his  feed  store  when 
lie  saw  her  coming. 

"Hello,  France!  he  said.  "What's  the 
big  hurry?" 

“Get  your  coat!”  she  ordered,  as  she 

Ecd  the  door  of  Jerry’s  much-bragged- 
t  car,  and  slid  into  the  front  seat 
under  the  steering  wheel. 

"What’s  the  big  idea?”  demanded 
Jerry. 

“Never  mind.  Get  your  coat  and  come 
along;  that’s  all." 

"But  1  can’t  leave  the  store.” 

"Close  the  store.  You'll  only  lose  a  few 
dollars.  There’s  something  in  this  world 
besides  money!"  she  snapped. 

In  an  instant  Jerry  emerged  with  his 
coat  half  on;  and  as  he  stepped  on  the  run¬ 
ning  board  1  ranees  started  with  a  sudden¬ 
ness  that  slammed  him  into  his  scat  like  a 
I  shot  in  the  corner  pocket. 

"W  here  now?"  he  asked  plaintively. 
"Catching  the  four-ten." 

"Can’t!"  said  Jerry  practically,  looking 
at  his  watch.  "She’s  due  to  leave  this 
minute." 

"I’ll  catch  that  train  if  I  have  to  follow 
it  to  Buffalo,"  said  Frances  Page  grimly. 
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spinning  the  big  car  around  and  up  Main 
Street.  In  the  next  block  she  slid  up  to 
the  curb  in  front  of  the  Elk  Valley  bank, 
and  stopped  with  a  yank.  "Go  in  and  get 
Frank  Lewis,”  she  ordered,  "dead  or 
alive." 

Under  the  hurried  but  determined  min¬ 
istrations  of  the  obedient  Jerry,  Frank 
Lewis  came  out  of  the  bank. 

"Why  all  the  excitement?"  he  asked. 

"Catching  the  four-ten,”  called  Frances 
over  her  shoulder,  as  she  stepped  on  the 

*  "Is  that  all?”  demanded  Frank.  "Well, 
1  don’t  want  to  catch  it.” 

But  Frances  slanted  the  fast-moving  car 
back  across  the  street,  in  violation  of  alj  of 
F.lk  Bend's  traffic  rules,  to  pick  up  Billy 
Barstow,  who  had  come  out  of  the 
‘H  imes”  office  waving  his  arms  frantically. 

"What’s  up?”  he  said  breathlessly,  as 
he  hopped  on  the  running  board. 

Frances  leaned  over  the  wheel,  and  let 
her  out:  "David  Brown’s  leaving  town  on 
the  Express." 

THE  words  were  hardly  out  of  her 
mouth,  when  the  train  thundered  out 
of  Elk  Bend  across  Main  Street,  less  than 
two  blocks  in  front  of  the  speeding  car. 
"Too  late!”  yelled  Billy. 

"Too  late  nothing!"  I*  ranees  shot  the 
car  humping  across  the  tracks,  just  be- 


The  chief  factor  in  shaving 
comfort  has  been  the  most 
neglected.  That  factor  is 
your  skin.  When  your 
face  smarts  it’s  your  skin 
that  smarts.  Williams' 
Shaving  Cream  also  pre¬ 
pares  the  skin  for  the 
shave.  The  first  feel  of 
lather  -  luxury  will  show 
you  how  tremendously 
important  that  is. 


com/ort  while  you  shave 


hind  the  Express  and  whirled  to  the  left 
down  a  street  that  became  the  pike  to 
Harvard  Junction,  sixteen  miles  away. 

"We’ll  catch  them  at  the  Junction," 
she  said,  as  the  dial  moved  up  past  hfty. 

"Good  for  you,  Frances!’’  Billy  was  ex¬ 
cited.  Here  was  a  real  story  for  the 
"Times."  "It’d  never  do  to  let  Dave 
Brown  get  away  like  that,”  he  explained 
jerkily  to  the  other  two.  "Famous  guy 
like  him  not  to  be  recognized  in  his  own 
home  town  makes  all  of  us  out  a  bunch  of 
boobs.  Besides,  he’ll  probably  go  and 
write  a  story  about  it,  and  then  the  whole 
world  w  ill  know  what  a  lot  of  darn  fools 
we’ve  been." 

Frances  remained  angrily  silent  and 
drove  desperately  on.  That’s  all  they 
thought  of,  saving  their  faces!  Never 
thought  about  the  hurt  they'd  done  David 
Brown.  It  didn't  occur  to  her  to  think 
that,  if  David  was  a  real  prison,  what  they 
did,  or  did  not  do,  would  never  faze  him. 

But  it  had.  David  slumped  down  in 


Most  lathers  are  made  only 
to  soften  beards.  But  that  is  not 
enough. 

When  shaving  hurts  it's  your  skin 
that  hurts,  not  the  hair.  And  until 
you  prepare  your  skin  as  well  as  your 
beard  for  the  shave,  you're  missing 
shaving  comfort.  One  shave  with 
Williams’  shows  you  how  tremendously 
important  that  is. 

Williams'  Luxury  Shaving  Cream 
tones  up  your  skin.  Primes  it.  Lim¬ 
bers  it  up  and  makes  it  supple.  As  a 
result,  the  razor  glides  over  your  skin — 
smoothly,  quickly.  Instead  of  irri¬ 
tation  —  lather  -  luxury.  Instead  of 
razor-chafing  —  comfort.  Instead  of 
after-smart— after-comfort. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  have 
already  discovered  the  new  comfort  of 
Williams'  lather-luxury.  You  can  dis¬ 
cover  it  without  cost.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  below. 


GET- ACQUAINTED  TUBE  FREE 
The  J.  B.  William*  Co..  Glastonbury.  Conn. 
Department  71 

I  want  to  see  for  myself  what  you  mean  by  a  new  luxury 
■having  cream.  Send  me  your  free  Get- Acquainted  tube. 
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BIG  SAYING -FREE  TRIAL 


Secrets  of  Beauty 
Parlors  Revealed 


"Didn’t  you  kr.rrx  you  couldn’t  get  thine  some  six  weeks  later  back  in  New 
awav  with  that?”  York  as  he  sat  at  his  customary  breakfast, 

"Chased  you  all  the  way  in  Jerry’s  car.”  while  Pete  Heyward  and  the  rest  quizzed 
"There  she  is,  out  there.  You  ought  of  him  about  his  trip, 
seen  us  cornin’!  With  little  Frances  driv-  “Well,  Dave,”  said  Pete,  "how  does  it 
in’  like  the  devil’s  own  chauffeur.”  seem  to  go  back  to  the  old  home  town  a 

David  looked  through  the  window,  conquering  hero.” 

Outside  he  saw  the  long  black  car,  with  "Great!"  said  David, 

the  girl  Icanme  wearily  on  the  steering  "Some  business,  that  conquering  hero 

wheel.  One  of  the  mm  jammed  Dave’s  stuff,”  insinuated  someone, 
hat  on  his  head.  The  others  grabbed  up  "Oh,  it  wasn’t  that.  Put  everybody  was 
his  bags  and  pushed  him  down  the  aisle.  so  genuine  and  friendly.  They’re  real 
"Here’s  where  you  get  off,  kid,"  Hilly  people,  the  back-home  folks.” 

Harstow  was  saying,  tugging  at  one  of  his  And  because  every  man  of  them  se- 
arms.  “Old  Elk  Bend's  got  something  on  cretly  hoped  to  do  the  same  thing  some 
ice  for  the  honorable  David  Brown.”  day  they  were  interested  in  the  experi- 
A  second  later,  his  feet  were  on  the  ment,  especially  when  David  told  them 
ground  and  he  was  looking  into  the  gypsy  about  Frances  Page  and  how  she  had 
eyes  of  Frances  Page.  A  new  Frances  talked  about  his  work  that  day  at  the 
Page,  with  the  tremor  of  excitement  on  library  without  knowing  who  he  was. 
her  red  mouth  and  exaltation  in  her  soul.  "Now  what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said 
There  he  stood,  David  Brown!  The  god  Heyward;  "a  professional  romancer,  and 
of  her  dreams.  Her  heart  was  thumping  he  doesn’t  know  romance  when  he  sees 
at  sight  of  him.  iust  as  it  had  throbbed  to  it.  Now  there's  a  story  for  you!  Gypsy- 
his  written  words.  And  there  he  w  as  be-  eyed  librarian  talks  to  young  author  whose 
foie  her.  A  man,  human  like  herself.  She  work  she  has  long  had  a  passion  for.” 
could  reach  out  and  touch  him.  He  was  At  that  the  four  of  them  laughed,  while 
real!  (  David’s  glance  roved  expectantly  to- 

"It  was  you  who  brought  them,"  he  was  ward  the  entrance.  If  he  had  planned  it  all 
saying.  down  tothe  very  last  detail  hccouldn't  have 

"Oh,”  she  pleaded,  "please,  David  timed  it  better.  There  she  stood,  framed 
Brown,  don’t  feel  hard  toward  them.”  in  the  doorway,  her  gypsy  eyes  searching 

the  room  for  him.  Then  she  smiled  and 
DUT  he  w  asn’t  thinking  of  “them”  as  he  started  uncertainly  toward  them. 

**  sat  in  the  backseat  between  Billy  Bar-  "You're  right.  Pete,"  said  David 
stow  and  Frank  Lewis,  and  watched  her  Brown,  as  he  got  up  and  placed  her  in  Ins 
there  in  the  front  scat  with  lerry  Kramer,  chair.  "There  ij  romance  in  that  back- 
w ho  had  taken  the  wheel,  lie  was  asking  home  stuff.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  ask 
himself  how  a  girl  like  Frances  Page  could  Frances  Page  Brtrtcn." 
possibly  marry  a  man  like  Jerry!  All  Frances  was  a  little  overwhelmed,  her 
their  noisy  plans  for  his  entertainment  quivering,  excited  hands  clasped  in  their 
could  not  obliterate  the  thought.  How  eager,  friendly  ones. 

could  she?  Of  course,  Jctry  was  a  good  "Would  you  believe  it,"  said  Pete  Hcy- 
fellow  and  all  that;  but  she — she  was  some-  ward  softly,  half  to  himself,  "he  warned 
thing  outside  Jerry  Kramer’s  slightest  the  girl!"  1  lis  eyes  traveled  from  Frances 
conception.  Life  is  certamlv  puzzling.  back  to  David. 

But  it  is  good.  It  had  been  good  to  "Some  fellows  have  all  the  luck!  You 
David  Brown;  there  wjs  no  denying  that,  ought  to  see  the  librarian  back  in  my 


I  hiabrnutifulmachineiitheonlv  hran<!*nrwi  unu.rdl. 
•CantlarcL  jull-Bize  tvprwnirf  with  •  4-row,  42-kry.  64- 
chArartrr  L  ruvrrtal  keyboard  that  you  Can  buy  for  !e*i 
lhan  flUO.lt  comes  direct  from  factory  to  you  at  pea c- 
tically  the  wholetate  price  of  other  high-grade  type- 
vnt era  —  a  remarkable  ravins.  U*e  Ann*lT  on  your 
work  at  our  expense,  put  it  to  lh«  tc*t  for  ten  day.;  then 

II  lt  doMQ  j  aatitfv  you  in  every  way.  return  it  to  uv 
and  we  wul  refund  even  the  expre**  chance*.  You  taka 
no  n»k.  Could  anything  be  fairer) 

Easy  Terms 

While  VOU  are  enjoying  the  uae  of  the  machine,  small 
monthly  payment*  ( much  le»*  than  20c  per  day  >  make 
it  eaay  and  convenient  to  own  thia  fulj-.uc.  brand- 
new  1  unused  ».  4- row.  standard-keyboard  typewriter. 

Mechanical  Marvel 

Strength  and  airnplioty  are  the  outstanding  qualities 
of  this  machine.  £very  essential  operating  convsni- 
enco  is  possessed  by  AnnrlT.  including  the  4- row  42- 
k^y.  64 -character  Universal  standard  keyboard.  This 
good  AnnelT  i*  made  ao  well  and  laat*  *o  long  that  the 
cost —if  apread  ov*r  the  machine's  lifetime -i*  !*•* 
per  day  than  the  price  of  a  postage  stamp.  And  re. 
member,  the  AnnrlT  is  fully  guaranteed, 


ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

715  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicagc 


Formerly  Closely  Guarded  Secrels.  Make  Fortunes 


Most  Folks  Can  Be  Fooled 

About  Furs 


(l Continued  from  page  40) 

through  underneath.  If  these  pelts  arc  great  difference  among  animals  of  the 
made  up  and  worn  the  hairs  will  soon  same  species,  living  in  the  same  section, 
begin  to  fall  out  and  the  garment  will  and  under  the  very  same  conditions, 
look  almost  as  if  it  were  moth-eaten.  “Mink  ranges  from  a  light  yellow  to  a 

"The  quality  of  fur  depends,  too,  on  the  dark,  rich  brown;  and  you  will  get  all 
section  from  which  it  conies.  Muskrat,  these  shades  from  the  same  section  of  the 
for  instance,  is  found  in  practically  all  country.  Animals  of  the  same  family, 
parts  of  North  America;  but  that  which  living  in  the  same  locality,  differ  in  color- 
comes  from  the  Southern  states  is  inferior  ing  and  in  size,  as  human  beings  do.  You 
in  quality.  W  hen  it  is  dyed  and  made  up  Hnd  them  all  the  way  from  blond  to 
it  is  a  ‘Hudson  seal’  coat;  there  is  no  de-  brunet,  and  from  dwarf  to  giant, 
ception  in  selling  it  as  such.  But  you 

ICO u Id  be  deceived  if  you  bought  it  think-  "SOMETIMES  the  light-colored  mink  is 
ing  it  was  the  best  Hudson  seal.  just  as  good  in  w  earing  quality  as  the 

A  coat  made  of  Northern  muskr.it  will  dark;  but  it  is  less  beautiful  and  therefore 
cost  more  at  the  start,  but  it  is  more  cco-  less  desirable.  So.  of  course,  it  is  less  ex- 
nomical  in  the  long  run.  If  taken  care  of  pensive,  even  when  it  is  blended;  that  is, 
and  kept  in  repair  such  a  coat  will  last  for  when  the  hairs  arc  brushed  with  dye  to 
years.  One  of  inferior  quality,  even  make  them  darker. 

though  it  looks  well  when  purchased,  will  “On  the  other  hand,  natural  muskrat  is 
be  shabby  inside  of  a  year  or  two.  less  in  demand  than  the  dyed  muskrat,  or 

"Another  thing  which  the  average  cus-  Hudson  seal.  So  the  latter  is  more  ex- 
tomer  does  not  know  is  that  there  is  a  pensive.  But  these  two  cases  are  differ- 
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H.  G.  Wells 
has  added 


An  extensive  story  of 
Abrohnm  Lincoln  and 
the  Civil  War. 

Nine  new  poges  on 
Bolshevist  history  in 
Russia. 

Several  added  page* 
on  the  Fnscisti  in  Italy, 
the  Graeco-Turkish 
War.  and  the  present 
French  policy. 

An  extended  survey 
of  United  States  history, 
with  revised  allusions 
to  George  Washington. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
others. 

In  all,  more  than 
twenty  pages  have  been 
added,  bringing  the  Out¬ 
line  of  History  down 
into  1922. 


new  and  revised 

OUTLINE  OF 
HISTORY 


P.  F.  Collier  c&  Son  Company  have 
acquired  the  subscription  book  rights  to 
the  most  talked-of  book  of  the  age.  It 
is  now  ready — in  a  new  Four -Volume 
Handy  Edition,  containing  105  more  illus¬ 
trations,  and  over  a  thousand  revisions 
and  additions  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

Thus  the  greatest  modern  writer  of 
history  joins  hands  with  the  greatest  mod¬ 
ern  publishers  of  good  books. 


WHEN  Peter  Fenelon 
Collier  started  in  1875  to 
distribute  good  books,  he 
found  their  ownership  had 
been  practically  confined 
to  the  very  rich. 

Since  that  time,  the  house 
of  Collier  has  put  into 
American  homes  every¬ 
where,  at  low  prices  and 
on  easy  terms.  Eighty 
Million  Volumes  of  great 
literature. 

Among  these  famous 
works  are  Dr.  Eliot's 
Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books  ; 
the  Young  Folk's  Shelf 
of  Bocks;  the  Popular 


Science  Library ;  the  Com¬ 
plete  Works  of  Mark 
Twain,  of  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley  and  of  75other 
famous  authors—  includ¬ 
ing  the  celebrated  Harper 
&  Brothers  subscription 
books  now  published  and 
distributed  by  P.  F. 
Collier  &  Son  Company. 

And  now  is  added  the 
great  Outline  of  History 
by  H.  G.  Wells.  Every 
family  can  have  it  at  last, 
at  a  popular  price,  and  in 
a  new  and  vastly  more 
convenient  and  more 
up-to-date  edition. 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 


Publishers  of  Good  Books  Since  1875 


416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 
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L  cnt.  The  mink  is  dyed  in  order  to  imitate  of  them  being:  about  eighteen  inches  in 
a  finer  grade  of  the  natural  fur.  But  the  length  without  the  tail,  which  is  six  or 
muskrat  is  dyed  to  produce  something  dif-  seven  inches  long.  But  some  skins  are 
ferent,  with  a  recognized  value  of  its  own.  only  about  eight  inches  in  length,  while 
"Because  of  all  these  differences,  raw  others  may  be  twenty-five  inches  long, 
mink  skins,  for  instance,  may  range  in 
|  price  from  sixty  cents  to  twenty  dollars 
apiece  at  the  auction  sales.  When  made 
up,  they  brin 
at  retail.  O 

not  used  for  coats;  but  if  they  were,  fou 
can  see  how  easy  it  would  be  fur  one 
coat  to  cost  more  than  twenty  times  as  finest  specimens,  is  never  large;  and  I  do 
much  as  another.  It  takes  an  expert  to  not  think  any  attempt  has  been  made  to 
recognize  all  the  grades  of  difference,  to  breed  them  in  captivity, 
know  when  and  where  the  animals  were  "But  even  if  Russian  sable  were  far 
killed,  and  just  how  the  pelts  have  been  more  plentiful,  it  would  still  be  expensive 
treated.  because  it  is  so  desirable.  It  is  a  very 

"A  whole  book  could  be  written,  for  in-  beautiful  fur;  soft  and  thick,  yet  very 
stance,  on  the  subject  of  fox  furs,  enor-  light  in  weight,  and  so  pliable  that  a  gar- 
I mous  quantities  of  which iare  sold  every  sea-  ment  made  of  sable  will  fall  in  graceful 
f  |J  son.  The  commonest  kind  is  the  red  fox,  folds,  almost  as  if  it  did  not  have  a  leather, 

I  which  is  found  in  many  countries.  1  he  or  skin,  foundation.  Yet  with  all  its 
rarest  is  the  silver  fox,  which  is  now  being  grace  and  softness  it  has  excellent  wearing 
me  raised  on  'fox  farms,'  especially  on  Prince  qualifies.  So,  you  see,  it  has  every  fca- 
,  hdward’s  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Nova  ture  that  could  help  to  make  it  worth  a 
Scotia.  high  price. 

'I™1  ’  "And  it  is  high!  There’s  no  question 

I— «  “pEOPLK  thought  that  these  farms  about  that.  It  costs  about  twenty-five 
h£E;  *  would  glut  the  market  and  so  bring  thousand  dollars  to  get  a  Russian  sable 
lhaw  down  the  price.  But  up  to  the  present,  at  coat  that  is  not  even  of  the  finest  skins,  al- 
|castt  the  demand  is  still  so  far  ahead  of  the  though  they  would  be  good  ones.  1  can 
supply  that  the  price  has  not  been  affected,  give  you  comparative  figures  which  will 
led  M*ny  the  b«t  animals  raised  have  help  you  to  realize  the  preeminence  of 
been  kept,  or  sold,  for  breeding  purposes.  Russian  sable.  Of  course  t  hese  figures  are 

Good  breeders  sell  for  $i  2.000  to  $15,000  only  general;  prices  arc  affected  by  many 

'nth*  a  pair.  Some  of  them  brought  .<40,000  a  things  aside  from  the  quality  of  the  furs 

b..,,*  PJir  when  these  farms  were  first  started,  themselves.  But  speaking  in  a  general 

""-I  "Fur  farming  has  become  quite  an  in-  way  elaborate  fur  garments  of  the  finest 
n"«X;  dustry  in  Canada  and  is  being  encouraged  skins  would  compare  about  like  this: 

by  our  Government  also;  for  the  demand  "Alaska  seal,  $2, 000;  ermine,  $2,500; 
is  so  great  that  some  of  the  best  fur-bear-  broadtail,  $4,000;  mink,  $4,500;  chin- 
ing  animals  will  become  very  scarce  in  chilla,  $30,000;  Russian  sable,  $80,000. 

;  time,  unless  they  can  be  preserved  by  "  The  extremely  high  price  of  the  finest 
v  '{  breeding  under  protection.  Russian  sable  coat  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

"Both  blue  and  black  foxes  have  been  it  is  almost  impossible  to  match  up  enough 

*  raised  successfully  in  captivity.  The  blue  very  high-grade  skins  to  make  the  oar- 

"  *  fox  IS  found  chiefly  in  parts  of  Alaska,  mint.  I'lu  fur  ranges  from  canary  yellow 

r.  »'“•  Greenland,  and  the  islands  off  the  Alaskan  to  black.  It  really  isn't  black,  although 

coast.  It  is  blue  all  the  year  round;  the  that  is  the  technical  description  of  it.  It 

blue  being  really  a  blue-grav.  White  is  very  dark  brown.  And  these  very  rich 

foxes  arc  dyed  to  imitate  it,  but  the  ex-  dark  skins  are  scarcer  than  the  traditional 

pert  can  always  tell  the  difference.  A  good  'hen’s  teeth.’  I  o  get  together  enough  of 

natural  blue  fox  scarf  will  cost  $;oo  to  them  for  a  coat  tie  furrier  must  spend 

$500;  w  hilc  a  dyed  one  costs  $100  to  $1  50.  months  scouring  t  u*  markets,  and  must 

"White  foxes  arc  found  in  great  num-  pay  a  competitive  price, 
hers  in  Alaska  and  other  Arctic  countries. 

They  are  white  only  in  winter;  a  nrotec-  ,,rPHE  animal  which  most  nearly  resem- 
tivc  coloring  to  make  them  not  easily  visi-  *  bles  the  sable  is  the  marten,  several 
ble  against  the  snow.  Black  foxes  are  species  of  which  arc  found  in  western 

found  in  different  parts  of  Canada  and  Europe  and  in  the  northern  part  of  North 

British  Columbia;  but  the  ones  that  come  America.  One  of  these,  the  pine  marten,  is 

from  the  most  northern  parts  have  fur  known  as 'American  sable,’ orsometimes  as 

that  is  harsher  in  texture.  As  a  rule,  the  ‘Hudson  Bay  sable.’  Its  general  charac- 

fincst  specimens  of  any  fur  are  from  ani-  teristics  are  the  same  as  those  of  Russian 

mals  bred  in  a  w  ild  state.  But  these  black  sable;  but  its  fur  is  not  equal  to  the  Rus- 

foxes  of  the  extreme  north  have  so  hard  a  sian  in  depth,  richness,  and  luster.  I  here 

struggle  for  existence  that  it  seems  to  rob  are  several  other  varieties  of  marten— ^ 

their  fur  of  some  of  its  beauty.  stone  marten  and  Jap  marten,  for  in- 

“Cross  fox  is  a  red  species  that  has  a  stance  which  arc  much  used  as  neck- 
dark  cross  more  or  less  plainly  marked  on  pieces.  When  these  various  kinds  arc 
the  back  and  shoulders.  Kit  fox  is  not.  as  offered  for  sale,  it  reallv  takes  an  expert  to 
many  people  think,  a  baby  fox.  but  a  sep-  discriminate  accurately  as  to  their  real 
aratc  species.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  quality. 

red  ones  and  of  a  lighter  color,  with  white  "  There  are.  of  course,  sonic  varieties  of 
underneath.  furs  which  arc  easily  recognizable  even  by 

"Fox  has  a  very  wide  range  in  price,  the  most  inexperienced  persons.  Persian 
from  a  few  dollars  for  a  common  red  to  lamb  and  baby  lamb — or  broadtail,  as  it 
manv  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  fine  silver,  is  often  called — arc  so  entirely  unlike  any 
"But  the  real  aristocrat  among  furs  is  other  furs  that  no  one  can  be  mistaken 
the  Russian  sable.  These  animals,  which  about  them.  The  differences  in  quality  are 
are  something  like  a  ferret,  are  small,  most  more  evident  to  the  average  person,  too. 


"  I  here  arc  several  reasons  for  the  high 
cost  of  sable.  Of  course  the  animals  must 
be  taken  in  the  winter,  a  difficult  and 
two  or  three  times  as  much  even  dangerous  thing  in  Northern  Russia 
course  the  cheap  skins  are  and  Siberia.  It  is  hard  to  trap  them, 

especially  as  the  skin  should  not  be  in¬ 
mink  jured.  So  the  supply,  especially  of  the 


If  you  urr  intrr'wtal  in  in<r^*ina  your  income  from  I 
to  II. ODD  a  month  and  tan  ijcit.tr  all  your  tun*  or  only 
hour  or  ki  n  day  to  th»  Mine  ir>i|..*i(iofl  in  your  tcrriii. 
■'it*  nl  oner  to  Th*  < 'outer  Manufactuniut  t\*npany.  Dt 
Ion.  Oho.  Thin  «■  tfcrtr  .("tU  .ZTcr:  Thry  -111  send  y. 
•  ithout  |>Miiiiinary  coerwponiknc*  ot  red  Up*.  ■  cm (4 
nrlliiut  outfit  with  full  mitructmn..  sunplm,  .tylr  hmk.  or 
•«"*  »n-l  everythin!  you  ared  to  k*«  *i*rtnl.  >i*n  anil  n- 
the  a*ipun  now  and  in  Im  than  a  werfc  vi«i  nut  h*  mat 
more  money  than  you  ever  hrlwrol  iuuil4e. 

Mail  This  Coupon  At  Once 


THE  COMER  MEG.  CO.. 

Dept.  SJ-W.  Dayton.  Ohm. 

I  am  rrody  to  start  an  a  Corner  reper—  itatiT*  if  ymi  ran 
•how  me  how  I  ran  under  from  $50.01  to  |2W>  a  mi.  PI**** 
•end  tn*.  without  any  tiprna*  or  olliaatmo  to  m*.  complete 
outfit  ami  instruction*. 
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Beauty  and  convenience^  incentives  to 
exquisite  cleanliness,  receive  due  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  design  and  finish  of  Crane 
kitchen  equipment  for  modern  homes. 

Stainless  white  porcelain — modified  and 
adapted  to  household  needs — providesa 
material  ofendu  ring  character  and  finish, 
as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  plate.  Crane 
designers  and  craftsmen  have  made  the 


most  of  this  remarkable  material  in  pro- 
ducingappointments  ofquality  for  kitch¬ 
en,  bathroom  and  laundry.  They  have 
created  dependable  faucets  and  ingenious 
appliances  to  supplement  its  service. 

Crane  engineers  complete  the  circle  by 
supplying  valves,  fittings  and  piping  of 
thesame  high  character  to  insu reuniform 
dependability  in  every  Crane  installation. 


CRANE 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  BUILDING.  S30  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO 
Bmvbis.J  Sslt «  in  On,  HnnJrti  Tkiny-fi*,  O,*, 

.  VWioj/  Enkibit  Rt* mi:  Ckitsft,  AVo>  Ytrk,  jhltnt'u  Qtj 

tf't'tu  Ckusg*  BriJgffmrl 

CRANE,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL.  CRANE-BENNETT,  Ltd.,  LONDON 
CRANE  EXPORT  CORPORATION:  NEW  YORK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Cl£  CRANE,  PARIS  ^ - ^ 
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“Persian  Iamb  has  returned  to  favor 
within  the  past  year  or  two,  after  having 
had  quite  a  long  period  of  what  you  might 
call  retirement.  Women  took  rather  a 
dislike  to  it  some  years  ago,  because  it  was 
then  made  up  into  stiff,  uninteresting 
coats  with  as  little  grace  and  distinction 
to  them  as  an  ordinary  tailor-made  suit 
coat  would  have.  But  the  designing  of 
fur  garments  has  developed  amazingly, 
even  within  a  few  years. 

“As  for  broadtail,  it  always  has  had, 
and  always  will  have,  a  secure  place  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  wear  it.  I  he  skins 
are  lovely— and  perishable.  I  hey  arc 
particularly  beautiful  in  combination 
with  chinchilla,  which  is  also  ‘lovely — 
and  perishable.’  But  the  woman  who 
can  afford  this  combination  will  have  a 
garment  which  is  a  delight  to  the  eye.  It 
may  cost  her  around  five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars;  but  if  she  has  plenty  of  money  and 
loves  beautiful  things  that  isn't  a  bad  in¬ 
vestment. 


“V/OU  asked  if  people  can’t  learn  enough 

*  about  furs  to  become  good  judges,  and 
so  not  have  to  depend  on  the  reliability  of 
the  dealer.  I  never  have  known  anyone, 
outside  of  the  fur  business,  on  whose 
judgment  I  should  have  been  willing  to 
depend.  Even  when  it  comes  to  color — 
and  you  would  think  a  person  could  easily 
become  a  judge  of  that  point— those  cus¬ 
tomers  who  do  know,  theoretically,  what 
are  the  most  desirable  colors,  cannot  al¬ 
ways  pick  them  out  in  actual  practice. 
Many  will  fail  to  distinguish  between  a 
dyed  or  blended  fur  and  a  natural  one. 

"In  almost  all  furs,  color  is  highly  im¬ 
portant.  It  may  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  wearing  quality,  but  it  has  an  enor¬ 
mous  effect  on  the  price;  for  there  is  al¬ 
ways  one  best  shade  of  any  particular  fur. 

"In  mink,  it  is  a  dark  rich  brown.  In 
Russian  sable,  which  varies  from  canary 
yellow  to  almost  black,  the  value  in¬ 
creases  as  the  color  grows  darker.  In 
ermine,  it  must  be  an  absolutely  pure 
white,  with  no  trace  of  yellow.  I  have 
heard  women  ask  for  ermine  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow.  They  said  they  had  seen  some 
member  of  the  European  nobility  wearing 
ermine  of  that  kind,  and  they  wanted 
something  of  the  same  sort.  Probably  the 
person  they  wanted  to  copy  had  inherited 
an  ermine  coat  which  had  become  yellow 
with  age.  I  expect  she  wore  it  because 
she  couldn’t  afford  a  new  one. 

"The  best  chinchilla  is  what  we  call 
‘blue.’  It  should  have  no  tinge  of  yellow, 
nor  a  dirty,  sooty  look.  1  he  best  squirrel 
also  is  ‘blue.’  If  it  has  a  rusty  streak 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  it  is  not  so 
desirable.  Squirrel  ranges  in  color  from  a 
very  pale  gray  to  a  much  darker  shade. 
That  which  is  pale  in  color  is  worth  less 
than  the  dark.  In  fact,  in  most  furs,  the 
darker  shades  are  considered  the  best. 

“There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  wearing  qualities  of  different  kinds  of 
furs.  They  might  be  put  into  three  groups: 


Most  Durable 
Mink 

Alaska  Sea! 
Skunk 
K  accoon 
Fisher 
Beaver 


Moil  Perishable 

Chinchilla 
Baby  l.amb 
Rabbit 
Mole 


il 


Medium 
Russian  Sable 
Hudson  Seal 
Fox. 

Ermine 
Persian  Lamb 

auirrel 
arten 
Lynx 

This  docs  not  begin  to  include  all  the 


furs  that  arc  used,  but  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  comparative  wearing  qualities 
of  some  of  them.  Naturally,  this  doesn’t 
mean  that  a  poor  fur  of  tne  first  group 
would  wear  better  than  a  good  fur  of  the 
second  group.  It  is  a  comparison  of  the 
best  in  all  three  groups. 

"Chinchilla  is  very  delicate;  but  is  so 
beautiful  that  women  find  it  irresistible — 
if  they  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  I  he 
chinchilla  is  a  little  animal  found  in  the 
mountains  of  South  America.  Fine  speci¬ 
mens  are  rare  and  it  takes  eighty  or  one 
hundred  skins  to  make  a  coat,  or  w'rap, 
which  will  sell  for  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

"Ermine  is  a  much  smaller  animal,  a 
species  of  weasel,  which  lives  in  the 
northern  part  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  An 
ermine  coat  will  contain  from  250  to  350 
skins  and  will  cost  from  $ 2.000  to  £2, 500. 
This  little  creature  changes  its  color  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season.  Nature  protects  it 

S  making  it  pure  white  among  the  snows 
winter  and  transforming  it  to  a  dull 
light  brown  in  summer.  1  his  ‘summer 
ermine’  nukes  up  quite  attractively,  but 
is,  of  course,  less  desirable  than  the  pure 
white.  A  coat  of  summer  ermine  would 
cost  about  a  thousand  dollars. 

"White  rabbit  is  sometimes  dyed  and 
used  under  the  name  of  ‘bunnv  ermine.’ 
Very  soft  and  light  capes  for  summer  are 
made  by  cutting  this  fur  into  inch-wide 
strips  and  sewing  them  in  rows  on  a 
georgette  foundation.  Rabbit,  in  fact,  is 
used  for  many  kinds  of  fur  garments.  It 
is  sheared,  to  make  the  hairs  shorter,  and 
is  dyed  or  blended  to  get  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect.  ‘French  seal’  and  ‘electric  seal’  arc 
trade  names  for  dyed  coney  or  rabbit. 
Longer-haired  rabbit  is  blended  and  used 
as  ’bunny  chinchilla.’  These  arc  not  de¬ 
ceptions,  for  they  do  not  claim  to  be  what 
they  are  not. 

"rPIIE  demand  lor  furs  has  increased  so 
*  enormously  that  every  kind  of  fur¬ 
bearing  animal,  from  moles  to  monkeys  and 
from  a  chipmunk  to  a  chinchilla,  has  had  to 
pay  tribute.  We  have  made  up  some  stun¬ 
ning  sports  coats  in  which  we  used  chip¬ 
munk.  Monkey  fur.  the  long  black  va¬ 
riety,  has  had  a  great  vogue  recently  for 
trimmings.  Even  common  cat  fur  is  used 
for  inexpensive  sets  for  children.  The 
skins  of  Chinese  dogs  are  dyed  and  used 
to  some  extent  for  scarfs  and  muffs. 
Pony-skin  coats  were  very  popular  a  few 
years  ago.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  an 
animal,  except  the  common  rats  and 
mice,  whose  skin  is  not  used  in  some  w  ay. 

"Alaska  seal  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
natural  color;  but  usually,  of  course,  it  is 
dved.  The  whole  process  of  dressing, 
shearing,  and  dyeing  it  is  a  very  long  and 
elaborate  one.  I  he  skins  average  four  or 
five  feet  long,  although  there  are  a  good 
many,  from  >oung  animals  called  ‘puns,’ 
that  ate  about  three  feet  in  length.  The 
skin  of  a  big  ‘bull  seal’  is  enormous,  often 
six  by  eleven  feet  in  size.  But  the  fur  is 
stiff  and  harsh,  so  that  the  skin  is  used 
only  for  leather. 

"Alaska  seal  and  beaver  arc  the  warm¬ 
est  of  all  furs.  I  nder  government  pro¬ 
tection  the  supply  of  Alaska  seal  is  now 
assured. 

"Of  late  years,  mole  has  been  an  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  fur,  and  almost  incredible 
quantities  of  the  tiny  skins  have  been 
used.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  coat  to  con¬ 


tain  five  hundred  mole  skins.  This  season 
we  made  coats  containing  seven  hundred 
skins!  The  chief  source  of  supply  is  Scot¬ 
land,  which  exports  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  skins  annually,  the  animals  being 
raised  for  that  purpose.  Mole  makes  up 
yen'  beautifully,  but  it  is  so  delicate  that 
it  quickly  shows  wear  if  it  receives  hard 
usage. 

"One  of  the  features  of  the  fur  trade 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  the 
popularity  of  squirrel,  not  only  in  coats — 
thousands  of  which  have  been  sold — but 
also  as  neckpieces  and  in  combination 
with  seal,  or  with  Persian  lamb  and  baby 
lamb.  This  is  European  squirrel,  the 
American  variety  being  good  for  nothing 
except  the  cheapest  sets  for  children.  Si¬ 
berian  squirrel  is  quite  different  from  the 
other  European  varieties.  It  looks  some¬ 
thing  like  chinchilla  and  costs  much  more 
than  the  plain  gray.  The  gray  is  often 
blended  a  rich  brown,  in  which  guise  it  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  kolinsky,  another 
Russian  fur.  The  kolinsky  is  a  smaller 
animal  than  the  squirrel,  and  the  fur  is 
softer  and  finer. 

"The  one  fur  in  which  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  women  will  be  personally  interested 
is  undoubtedly  Hudson  seal.  In  recent 
years  it  has  become  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  general  fur  trade. 
Even  ten  years  ago,  it  held  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  position  front  the  one  it  has  to-day. 
When  furriers  began  to  make  coats  of  it 
the  selection  of  skins  was  poor  and  the 
workmanship  very  indifferent.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  cheap  ‘imitation’  of  Alaska 
seal. 

"But  all  this  has  changed  decidedly. 
We  have  learned  how  to  dress  the  skins, 
how  to  improve  them  by  she  iring,  how  to 
dye  them  beautifully.  Hudson  seal  is  no 
longer  an  ‘imitation.’  It  stands  on  Its 
own  merits,  and  they  are  very  real  ones, 
especially  to  the  woman  who  wants  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  serviceable  garment  at  a 
moderate  price.  It  has  become  a  staple 
fur  with  an  assured  position. 

"Skunk  is  always  in  demand— some¬ 
times  more  and  sometimes  less.  It  has 
splendid  wearing  oualitics  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful  for  collars  and  cuffs  on  other 
fur  garments,  or  for  scarfs  and  capes.  It 
hasn’t  the  softness  of  the  finer  furs,  but 
has  what  you  might  call  a  rugged  charm 
of  its  own.  Australian  opossum  is  useful 
in  the  same  ways,  but  is  not  so  durable, 
having  a  tendency  to  mat.  Badger  is  be¬ 
ing  used  a  great  deal  now  for  collars  and 
cuffs  with  striking  effect.  Raccoon  is  a 
standby  for  motor  coats,  as  well  as  for  col¬ 
lars  and  cuffs.  Caracul  has  been  having  a 
great  vogue  the  past  year  or  two,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  lighter  shades. 


"DU  T  one  could  go  on  almost  indefi- 
*-*nitcly,  naming  the  furs  which  you  can 
sec  on  any  fashionable  thoroughfare  in  any 
town  on  a  winter  afternoon,  for  the  fur 
industry  has  grown  enormously  of  recent 
years.  Probably  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  furs  are  worn,  even  in  summer 
as  scarfs  and  neckpieces.  Millions  of  raw 
skins  are  marketed  annually.  The  largest 
kind,  of  which  the  skin  is  used  entire,  is 
the  seal.  The  smallest  is  the  mole.  The 
costliest  is  the  Russian  sable.  The  cheap¬ 
est- — well,  say  the  chipmunk  at  perhaps 
ten  cents  apiece  wholesale.  And  between 
these  extremes  there  are  all  sizes  and  all 
prices." 
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The  Hand  of  Fate 


you’ve  been  in  love  lots  of  times'” 

Malcolm’s  clean-cut  lips  twisted  in  an 
amused  smile. 

"Oh,  I’m  always  in  love — except  be¬ 
tween  times  when  I  come  un  for  air.  I 
suppose  it  isn’t  really  love,  but  I  get  an 
awful  thrill  out  of  it  just  the  same.” 

"Oh,”  said  Mary.  She  did  not  need  to 
ask  him  anything  more.  Somehow  from 
his  manner  she  knew  that  it  was  "be¬ 
tween  times.”  I  le  was  merely  "up  for  air.” 

All  through  the  week,  she  was  strangely 
unhappy.  She  would  not  have  admitted 
that  she  wanted  Malcolm  Hart  to  be  in 
love  with  her;  yet,  because  he  obviously 
did  not  dream  of  it,  she  was  incredibly 
hurt.  Next  week — and  she  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  it  with  a  tingling  determination, 
though  she  had  no  very  dear  idea  what 
she  was  going  to  do. 

Hut  when  next  week  came  a  very  small 
thing  balked  her.  Malcolm  was  desper¬ 
ately  sleepy.  He  had  been  to  a  verv  late 
dance  the  night  before.  Their  dinner 
conversation  was  fragmentary,  except 
once  when  Malcolm  roused  himself  to 
give  a  glowing  account  of  the  dance.  At 
the  end  of  the  meal  he  said:  "Mary,  I’ve 
got  to  go  home  and  get  some  sleep.  I’m 
terribly  sorry." 

They  walked  to  the  subway  in  silence. 
At  the  entrance,  Mary  said:  "  You  needn’t 
go  home  with  me.  1  don’t  mind.” 

She  thought  she  would  be  glad  to  be  rid 
of  him  quickly,  so  she  need  not  cover  up 
the  keenness  of  her  disappointment  at 
having  everything  go  so  wrong. 

"I  was  just  wondering  if  you’d  mind,” 
Malcolm  was  saying.  "(>f  course,  if  it 
weren’t  so  early — ” 

/"AN  THE  way  home,  Mary’s  feelings  un- 
'  '  derwent  a  change.  She  was  probably 
the  only  girl  of  Malcolm's  acquaintance 
w  hom  he  would  have  allowed  to  go  home 
alone.  Those  girls  he  had  danced  with  the 
night  before  -would  he  have  let  any  one 
of  them?  Or  Mr.  Mardcn’s  new  secre¬ 
tary?  Why,  shf  would  never  have  been 
left  by  any  man  to  go  home  unescorted. 

On  reaching  home  she  was  still  angry 
with  Malcolm,  and  then  her  thoughts 
took  a  new  direction.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  pondered  seriously  upon 
Eleanor's  theories  about  men. 

What  Eleanor  had  said  was  as  distaste¬ 
ful  to  her  as  ever,  for  Eleanor's  ideas 
seemed  to  make  friendship  between  men 
and  women  a  game  in  which  things  were 
false  and  insincere.  Yet,  if  it  was  a  game 
every  girl  played  she  must  play  it  too. 

She  decided  that  each  week,  when  the 
time  came,  she  would  be  airily  plausible 
about  it,  and  break  her  date  with  him. 
Then,  if  he  cared  at  all,  something  was 
bound  to  happen!  She  wanted  him — she 
knew  it  now — to  thrill  about  her.  And 
she  resented  it  furiously  that  he  did  not. 

So  the  next  day,  when  Malcolm  stopped 
to  speak  to  her  and  say,  "Oh,  such  a  good 
sleep!”  she  glanced  up  with  an  air  of  ab¬ 
straction.  \\  hen  he  had  passed  on,  look¬ 
ing  a  little  puzzled,  her  eyes  followed  him. 
I  rom  his  desk  he  flashed  her  one  of  his 
quick  smiles  as  if  to  say,  "There’s  nothing 
really  the  matter,  is  there?” 


( Continued  from  papt  44) 

For  three  successive  weeks  Mary  broke 
her  dinner  engagements  with  Malcolm. 
Each  time  he  looked  puzzled,  then  hurt. 
She  herself  went  home  to  an  abhorrently 
lonely  evening.  Her  life  was  back  on  a 
dead  level  of  monotony.  When  she  saw 
him  increase  his  attentions  to  Edith  Noyes, 
she  had  a  feeling  of  panic  that  she  was  los¬ 
ing  him  entirely.  But  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  put  an  end  to  this  period  of  gh*om. 

V/f  ARY  slept  late  to  celebrate  the  holi- 
*  *  day.  About  ten  o’clock  there  was  a 
knock  and  her  door  w  as  opened  cautiously. 
A  square  purple  box  was  thrust  through 
the  aperture  by  the  stolid  Swedish  maid. 
After  throwing  a  kimono  around  her  Mary 
untied  the  box  with  trembling  fingers,  ft 
must  be  from  him-  yet  how  could  it  be? 
Hut  there  was  no  one  else  in  New  York  to 
send  her  violets. 

She  searched  frantically  for  the  card, 
which  read: 

Dear  Fifty-fifty  Girl:  Let’s  bun-  the  hatchet 
in  memory-  of  (»cori:r.  To  do  this  properlv, 
we  must  go  somewhere  to  eat  and  dance.  I'll 
telephone  you  at  noon,  so  be  prepared  to  say 
"yes.”  Yours,  thoroughly  aw  ake, 

.  Malcolm. 

P.  S.  This  is  not  one  of  your  Lind  of  parties. 

She  hugged  the  violets  to  her  excitedly 
as  she  read  the  card  again.  A  thrill  of 
triumph  surged  through  her.  She  had 
brought  Malcolm  to  his  senses. 

Her  attention  swung  from  Malcolm  to 
the  problem  of  what  to  wear.  Of  course, 
in  the  end  it  would  have  to  be  her  suit, 
her  fluffiest  waist,  a  new,  close-fitting  hat 
which  even  Eleanor  said  was  becoming, 
and  the  pretty  fur  for  which  her  mother 
had  sent  her  the  money  at  Christmas. 

When  Malcolm  telephoned,  he  asked  if 
he  should  call  for  her.  Before  she  thought 
Mary  said  no,  and  they  arranged  to  meet 
at  the  big  hotel  where  they  were  to  have 
dinner  and  dance.  Afterward  she  realized 
that  she  should  have  let  him  call  for  her, 
as  part  of  the  new  program.  She  had 
made  a  stupid  mistake,  when  she  particu¬ 
larly  wanted  to  indicate  to  him  that 
things  were  to  be  different  from  now  on. 
For  she  went  to  meet  Malcolm  with  every 
intenrmn  of  impressing  him  with  the  fact 
that  henceforth  she,  like  other  girls, 
would  demand  much  and  give  little. 

For  that  reason,  Malcolm's  comment 
on  the  late  state  of  coolness  between  them 
was  unfortunate — the  first  unfortunate 
occurrence  of  a  remarkably  unsuccessful 
evening.  He  mcr  her  in  the  big  lobby  and 
conducted  her  to  the  low-ceilingcd  grill¬ 
room,  where  they  sat  on  the  cushioned 
seat  that  ran  the  length  of  the  room. 

“Now,  Mary,  'fess  up  you  were  peeved 
with  me,”  he  said,  playing  with  a  tail  of 
her  fur  as  it  lay  across  Jier  lap.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  that  night  I  was  sleepy  and 
rude.  Most  girls  would  have  been  sore, 
but  I  didn't  think  you  would  be,  some¬ 
how.” 

Mary  frowned.  He  was  still  assuming 
that  she  was  different  from  other  girls. 

"Why  not?”  she  demanded  crisply. 

"You’re  so  dog-gone  understanding. . . . 

I  could  tell  you  'most  anything - Mary, 

I'm  in  the  deuce  of  a  fix.  It’s — a  girl.” 


He  shook  the  ice  in  his  glass  nervously, 
and  then  went  on:  "I’ve  played  around 
with  her  quite  a  lot.  One  night  I  rather — 
lost  my  head— and  now — I’m  dead  sure 
she  thinks  we’re  as  good  as  engaged.  Gee, 
I’ve  missed  you,  Mary.  1  knew  you’d  tell 
me  what  1  ought  to  do.” 

"You  have  no  idea  of  being  engaged  to 
her?” 

He  shook  his  head,  frowning.  "I  don’t 
know  whether  you  know  1  have  a  mother 
who  has  to  live  out  in  Arizona.  There’s 
no  one  hut  me  to  support  her.  I  can't 
dream  of  getting  married  vet.” 

"It’s  too  had  you  didn't  chink  of  that 
before,"  Mary  said  dryly. 

"You’re  the  deuce  of  a  lot  of  help!”  re¬ 
monstrated  Malcolm,  the  furrow  still  be¬ 
tween  his  eyes.  "Now  look  here,  v»u 
don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  because  a  chap 
kisses  a  girl — a  bit— he’s  in  honor  bound 
to  marry  her! . . .  Especially— -if  she 
wanted  him  to?" 

"‘The  woman  tempted  me,’”  mocked 
Mary.  She  looked  steadily  back  into  his 
troubled  face.  His  eyes  were  dark  blue. 
He  had  an  almost  whimsical  mouth  and  a 
firm,  clean-cut  jaw.  It  was  easy  to  see 
why  people  liked  him. 

"No,”  she  said,  "of  course  you  aren’t 
bound  to  marry  her . .  .  only,  the  sooner 
you  explain  it  to  her  the  better.” 

Malcolm  sighed  heavily,  as  if  he  did 
not  like  the  prospect.  While  they  wen- 
dancing,  he  hurst  out — 

"Girls,  honestly,  are  the  limit!  They 
all  think  you  want  to  marry  them  if  you 
look  at  them  sideways!" 

Mary  wriggled,  and  Malcolm  looked 
down  at  her. 

"Oh,  not  you,”  he  explained  reassur¬ 
ingly.  "That’s  what  1  like  about  you.  A 
chap  doesn’t  have  to  be  forever  on  Ins 
guard.” 

I  he  worst  of  it  was  he  thought  lie  was 
paying  her  a  compliment.  Masculine  and 
obtuse,  he  did  not  know  he  had  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  Mary’s  evening.  Hut 
he  took  her  advice  about  the  girl. 

A  MONTH  later,  Malcolm's  mother 
**  died.  Mary  was  shocked  by  the  change 
in  him  when  he  came  back  from  the  West. 
He  looked  older  and  seemed  shaken.  Yet 
only  once  did  he  talk  to  Mary  of  what  he 
was  going  through.  He  had  hoped  t" 
bring  his  mother  back  East  next  year. 

"I  feel  rudderless  now,"  he  said.  “She 
gave  me  something  to  work  for.  A  man 
needs  someone  besides  himself....  1 
don't  know  why  I  tell  you  all  this.  Only, 
you  understand  things." 

Mary  liked  the  new  Malcolm  better 
than  the  one  of  abounding  assurance. 

The  sequel  to  this  conversation  came  a 
few  weeks  later.  As  they  were  leaving  the 
restaurant,  after  Malcolm  had  had  his 
French  lesson,  Malcolm  said  abruptly: 

"1  wish  1  were  married.” 

Mary  did  not  answer;  her  heart  was 
pounding.  Malcolm  continued,  ‘‘Hut 
you  can’t  be  married  if  you’re  not  in 
love  .  . .  and  I’ve  given  up  playing  around 
with  my  old  girls.” 

Mary  experienced  a  shock.  Suddenly 
she  wanted  to  hurt  him.  and  said,  “Still, 
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CWould  You  Varnish  Your  Skin? 


OF  course  you  wouldn’t,  know¬ 
ingly.  But  perhaps  you’re 
doing  it  just  the  same,  un¬ 
knowingly.  What  you  call  "clean¬ 
liness"  may  be  something  quite 
different  Without  realizing  it  you 
may  be  clogging  your  pores  with 
objectionable  soap  oils  or  solids 
just  as  effectively  as  if  you  actually 
varnished  your  skin. 

Real  cleanliness  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  simple  thing.  Yet  so  many 
people  make  it  difficult,  thinking 
that  color  and  perfume  are  always 
evidence  of  soap  quality.  That  is 
an  old-world,  old-time  idea.  The 
new  idea — American  while  cleanli¬ 


ness —  is  fast  replacing  it  The 
growing  demand  lor  Fairy,  the 
whiles!  soap  in  the  world,  proves  that 

Your  skin  must  breathe.  Your 
millions  of  pores  must  be  free  to 
perform  their  functions.  And  that 
demands  a  soap  which  will  cleanse 
the  pores  without  clogging  them — 
a  soap  that  will  gently  stimulate 
them  without  robbing  them  of 
their  natural  oils. 

Such  a  soap  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  pure.  It  should  also  be  free 
from  harmful  ingredients  which 
may  irritate  the  skin.  Fairy  Soap 
has  that  two-fold  advantage.  It  is 


a  soap  made  especially  for  people 
who  want  to  be  really  dean.  It  Is 
soap  in  its  purest  form. 

Fairy  Soap  makes  absolute 
cleanliness  easy.  Its  own  clean 
appearance  inspires  your  confi¬ 
dence.  The  rich,  soothing  lather 
it  gives  in  uny  water  is  a  revelation. 
It  is  American  while  cleanliness  in 
whitest  soap  form,  the  choice  of 
the  foremost  clubs,  baths,  and  the 
thousands  of  homes  where  clean¬ 
liness  is  pore-deep  instead  of  only- 
on-the-surface.  Put  it  in  your 
bathroom  for  the  utmost  in 
cleanly  comfort. 

FA  I R  BA  N  KiOM&HO 


It  Cleanses  the  Pores  and  Invigorates  the  S^in 


FAIRY  STTAP 


HELPS  THE  BODY  BREATHE 
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that’s  no  barrier. . . .  You  fall  in  love  so 
easily.” 

They  were  on  their  way  to  the  movies 
and  the  street  was  too  dark  for  Malcolm 
to  see  her  face. 

"Arc  you  making  fun  of  me?’’  he  de¬ 
manded. 

"Certainly  not,”  Mary  answered  coolly. 

But  her  remark  bore  unexpected  fruit  a 
few  days  later.  Malcolm  told  her  he  had 
been  thinking  it  over  and  he  had  decided 
two  things:  first,  that  a  bachelor  led  the 
most  futile  life  in  the  world,  and,  second, 
that  it  was  only  living  if  you  formed  a 
partnership  and  worked  things  out  with 
someone  else.  He  had  hit  upon  a  scheme, 
which,  though  it  might  sound  strange  and 
not  over-romantic,  he  believed  would 
work.  With  the  utmost  seriousness  he 
showed  Mary  a  list  containing  the  names 
of  seven  girls. 

“I’ve  been  keen  about  them  all  at  one 
time  or  another,"  he  explained.  “Some 
of  them  I've  kind  of  lost  track  of,  but  I’ll 
look  them  up  again  and  rush  each  one  in 
rder.  It’s  perfectly  possible  that  in  that 
list  is  the  right  girl. 


Ml 


( I 


MARY  agreed  that  it  was  a  unique 
idea.  Bcvond  that,  she  did  not  com¬ 
mit  herself.  But  suddenly  she  was  herself 
seized  with  a  determination  to  control 
the  course  of  Kate.  She  said  to  herself 
that  Malcolm  should  not  fall  in  love  with 
any  of  those  girls.  She  did  not  know  how 
she  was  going  to  prevent  it,  but  she  was 
sure  that  she  would. 

The  "trying  out”  went  busily  on  for  a 
month.  Then,  one  Saturday  afternoon, 
in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  woodsy  "Ramble” 
in  Central  I’ark,  Malcolm  confessed  that 
he  was  disheartened. 

"Would  you  think  it  would  be  so  hard 
to  fall  in  love  with  girls  you’d  once  been 
in  love  with?"  he  complained.  I  le  checked 
off  each  failure  in  order. 

‘“One’  and  ’three’  and  ’four’  were  im¬ 
possible— no  longer  any  thrill.  ‘Two’  was 
cute  and  easy  to  look  at,  but  nothing 
much  above  the  eyebrows— probably  bore 
vou  stiff  before  the  honeymoon  was  over." 
lie  paused.  "‘Five’  is  an  awful  peach 
and  she’d  make  the  best  wife  of  the  bunch, 
good  disposition  and  all,  but.  golly,  I 
couldn't  fall  in  love  with  her!  ‘Six’  is  al¬ 
ready  engaged,  and  ’seven.'  well,”  he 
drew  a  long  breath,  "I  could  get  lots  of 
thrills  over  ‘seven,’  only — ” 

"Only  what?"  prompted  Mary. 
Malcolm  did  not  answer  this  directly. 
“Mary,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "I  won¬ 
der  if  there  is  anything  to  this  thrill  busi¬ 
ness?  The  way  I’ve  ranted  sounds  as  if  I 
thought  thrills  were  the  only  thing  in  the 
world,  hut  I  don’t.  They're  surface  stuff. 
<  >nly  -they  do  play  their  part.  I  he  point 
is  to  get  them  hitched  up  to  something 
more  solid — to  the  kind  of  girl  you  could 
spend  vour  life  with.  But  the  best  kind 
of  hcadwork  isn't  going  to  produce  any 
thrills  over  ‘five.’ ...  1  guess  it  doesn't 
work,  after  all.  I've  just  been  disgust¬ 
ingly  cold-blooded.  I  give  it  up." 

Mary’s  temper  had  been  rising.  Her 
eyes  were  bright  and  the  color  glowed  in 
her  face.  Suddenly  she  exclaimed:  “I 
know  one  thing.  I’d  never  in  the  world 
marry  a  man  I  didn't  thrill  about  or  who 
didn’t  thrill  about  me!” 

Malcolm  looked  at  her  in  surprised 
silence.  Her  face,  vivid  with  the  light  of 
her  conviction,  held  his  attention. 


Wouldn’t  your”  he  asked  with  inter¬ 
est.  He  got  up  and  joined  her,  then 
laughed  teasingly,  "I  never  knew  you 
were  so  . . .  sentimental!" 

She  refused  his  invitation  to  dinner  that 
night,  for  she  wanted  to  be  by  herself  to 
think.  The  most  surprising  thing  had 
suddenly  Hashed  upon  her: 

“Malcolm  really  likes  me  better  than 
anyone  else  he  knows.” 

Well,  didn’t  he?  It  was  she  to  whom 
he  always  turned  for  advice  and  comfort. 
"ITiey  had  the  best  times  together.  Mal¬ 
colm  said  so  himself. 

"He  likes  me  better  than  anyone  else  he 
knows,"  she  repeated  firmly.  "What 
am  I  going  to  do  to  make  him  realize  it?" 

She  thought  over  what  he  had  said 
about  thrills  being  only  surface  stuff, 
though  they  did  play  their  part.  She 
stood  leaning  her  arms  on  the  high  chif¬ 
fonier,  inspecting  her  reflection  in  the 
mirror.  She  had  on  a  mannish  tailored 
waist,  collar  and  tie;  her  auburn  hair  was 
combed  smoothly  hack  from  her  low  fore¬ 
head  and  fastened  in  a  simple  knot  at  her 
neck.  She  frowned  at  herself. 

"Of  course  Malcolm  doesn’t  thrill 
about  me,”  she  thought.  "I  don’t  look  a 
bit— feminine.” 

She  took  the  hairpins  out  of  her  hair 
and  used  a  comb  to  “rough”  it.  I  hen  she 
tried  various  elaborate  arrangements.  The 
effect  was  surprising. 

"I  need  some  good-looking  clothes," 
she  decided.  "It  doesn't  do  any  good  for 
Malcolm  to  like  me  if  he  doesn't  tee  me!” 
She  held  her  face  nearer  to  the  mirn»r. 
"I'm  not  so  bad-looking,  if  I  can  make 
him  see  that  I'm  a  g irlr 

She  decided  to  enlist  Eleanor  as  an  ac¬ 
complice.  Eleanor  could  invite  Malcolm 
to  dinner.  I  hat  would  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  “home  atmosphere.” 


rTIIE  next  day  she  arranged  it  with 
*  Eleanor  by  telephone.  She  did  more 
than  that.  She  sank  one  month's  pay  in 
a  marvelous  green  and  gold  gown.  The 
gown  had  disturbed  her  peace  for  two 
weeks  from  the  window  of  a  Fifth  Avenue 
shop.  But  she  groaned  at  the  course  she 
was  taking.  It  was  dreadfully  old  stuff. 

Eleanor  was  kindness  itself,  and  for¬ 
bore  to  put  her  triumph  into  words.  Mag¬ 
nanimously  she  offered  to  arrange  Mary’s 
hair.  Eleanor  had  a  sneei.il  knack  for 
that  kind  of  thing.  And  Mary,  with  her 
hair  brushed  until  it  was  lustrous  and 
coiled  high  upon  her  head,  felt  a  new 
power  tingling  through  her  veins  when 
she  entered  the  living-room  that  evening. 
She  knew  that  for  once  in  her  life  she  was 
devastating!)*  charming.  I  he  very  cool- 
ncss  of  her  shimmering  green  and  gold 
gown  set  off  the  warmth  of  her  coloring, 
especially  the  lights  in  her  brown  eyes. 

W  hen  they  entered  the  living-room, 
Eleanor’s  husband,  lorn,  struck  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  admiration  and  demanded  an  in¬ 
troduction.  But  it  was  the  spontaneity 
of  Malcolm’s  admiration  a  few  minutes 
later  that  amused  them  all.  For  when  he 
first  turned  to  Mary  there  wasn’t  a  trace 
of  recognition  in  his  eyes.  Mien  he  drew  a 
breath  and  exclaimed.  "Ye  gods!" 

They  all  laughed  at  that.  and.  after  a 
surprised  second.  Malcolm  joined  them. 

It  was  an  unusually  merry  dinner. 
Afterward  they  played  some  very  had 
auction  and  had  an  enormous  amount  of 
fun  over  it.  \\  hen  it  was  time  to  go,  Mal¬ 


colm  insisted  on  telephoning  for  a  taxi. 

From  the  moment  sne  got  into  the  taxi, 
Mary  knew  that  something  had  come  over 
Malcolm.  1  he  very  silence  was  danger¬ 
ous.  In  a  strained  tone  he  exclaimed. 
“Mary!” 

She  tried  to  steel  herself  against  the 
heating  of  her  heart.  She  had  not  been 
prepared  for  such  instantaneous  success, 
nor  for  Malcolm’s  humility. 

“Mary,  I’ve  been  an  awful  fool.  I  wish 
you’d  tell  me  what’s  been  the  matter.  1 
can’t  understand  why  I  never  got  a  good 
look  at  you  until  to-night!  It'hw  did  you 
let  me  flounder  around  with  'fives'  and 
‘sevens,’  w  hen  it  was  you  all  the  time!” 

Mary  looked  back  into  his  eloquent 
face  and  felt  a  glow  of  happiness.  In  the 
next  moment  she  became  conscious  of 
another  emotion,  not  of  shame  exactly  hut 
of  something  surprisingly  like  it.  It  had 
all  been  so  easy — this  “feminine"  stuff. 
Men  had  no  defense,  and  yet,  even 
though  it  had  worked  as  Mary  hoped  it 
would,  she  knew  it  for  what  it  was— the 
most  unfair  weapon  a  girl  could  use.  De¬ 
liberately  to  charm  a  man  was  to  create 
an  illusion  of  love  that  frequently  bail 
nothing  real  behind  it. 

“Wait  a  minute,  Malcolm,  I’m  going  to 
tell  you  something.  1—1  meant  you  to 
say  what  you’ve  just  said.  It  made  me 
furious  to  have  you  think  I  was  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  girls.  I'm  not.  That’s  the 
reason  1  fluffed  my  hair  and  bought  the 
best-looking  dress  I  could,  and  invited  you 
to  Eleanor’s  to— admire  me.  I’m  like  anv 
orher  girl,  only  if  1  hadn’t  made  you  thrill 
about  me,  I  believe  you'd  never  have 
found  it  out.” 

Malcolm  stared,  incredulous.  Then,  to 
Mary’s  surprise,  he  laughed. 

"Just  like  every  other  girl!”  he  re¬ 
peated.  “You  were  never  so  wrong  in 
>•011  r  life.  You're  so  darned  square!  Not 
a  girl  in  a  million  would  have  told  a  man 
that— kind  of  showed  him  how  she  pulled 
the  ropes."  Then  his  face  grew  serious, 
and  lie  felt  for  her  hand.  "Mary,  I'll  tell 
you  something.  I'm  humiliated  as  the 
devil  to  think  I  didn’t  know  how  I  felt 
without  your  having  to  help  me.  But  as 
for  your  thinking  1  never  would  have 
known,  you're  wrong.  Men  may  be  built 
so  they  fall  for  thrills;  hut  if  they’re  worth 
anything,  squareness  and  companionablc- 
ness  register  biggest  in  the  long  run. . . . 
Don't  you  believe  that?” 

MARY,  looking  into  his  serious  face, 
believed  it. 

Later,  in  her  mom.  as  she  struggled  to 
unfasten  the  intricacies  of  the  gold-green 
dress,  she  relived  the  ride  home.  Mal¬ 
colm  himself  had  suggested  that  lie  go  on 
probation,  as  he  put  it,  and  “live  down  his 
frivolous  past.” 

She  turned  out  the  light  and  lay  in  bed 
with  a  mind  and  heart  too  full  for  sleep. 
Once*  she  had  imagined  that  Love  came, 
the  gift  of  Fate.  How  she  had  resented  it 
because  Eleanor  said  one  must  work  for 
it!  "Yet  there  seemed  to  be  something  in 
what  Eleanor  had  said.  Perhaps  the 
truth  lay  between  extremes — truth  very 
often  did.  She  was  glad  she  had  been 
square,  but  now  from  her  new  vantage 
point,  she  was  glad  of  another  thing  .  .  . 
that  she  herself  had  taken  a  hand.  After 
all.  no  girl  could  afford  to  leave  her  future 
happiness  entirely  in  the  capricious  hands 
of  Fate. 
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Distinguished  on  Trail  or  Boulevard 

The  Four-Cylinder  Five  Passenger 
Touring  Sedan  * 1325 


In  this  strikingly  handsome  four -cylinder,  five 
passenger  touring  Sedan,  Buick  has  provided  a  beauty, 
refinement  and  complete  touring  comfort,  extraordi- 
.  nary  at  so  modest  a  price. 

It  is  a  trim  motor  car;  distinguishable  at  a  glance  for 
its  ability  to  travel  the  longest  trail  or  to  fit  perfectly 
in  the  smart  company  of  the  city  boulevards. 

With  comfortable  and  finely  upholstered  seats  for  five 
full  grown  persons  in  its  roomy  and  well  appointed 
interior,  and  with  ample  luggage  space  in  the  sturdy 
trunk  carried  on  the  rear,  the  Buick  touring  sedan 
makes  city  and  country  motoring  equally  pleasurable. 

The  staunch,  dependable  Buick  chassis  and  the  famous 
Buick  valve-in-head  engine  insure  the  characteristic  per¬ 
formance  which  has  made  the  name  of  Buick  a  synonym 
for  motor  car  dependability,  economy  and  enjoyment. 


The  Buick  Line  for  1923 

Comprises  Fourteen  Models: 

Fours— 2  Fan.  RoadUer.  SB6S;  S 
Fan.  Touring.  MM;  J  Fan.  Coupe, 
HITS;  S  Pan.  Sedan.  SIJ9S;  S  Pan. 
Touting  Sedan.  SIJ2S.  Site  1—2  Pan. 
Roodilet,  HITS;  S  Pan.  Touting. 
SII9S;  S  Fan.  Touting  Sedan.  SI9JS; 
S  Fan.  Sedan.  SI9SS;  4  Fan.  Coupe, 
SI89S;  7  Pan.  Touting.  SI4JS;  7  Pan. 
Sedan,  S2I9S;  Spoil  Rooditer,  S162S; 
Spoil  Touting.  SI67S.  Pricei  /.  o.  b. 
Buick  /aclotiei;  government  tai  lo  ba 
added. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head 
Motor  Cars 


Branches  in  AH  Principal  Cities— 
Dealers  Everywhere 
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THE  extraordinary  increase 
of  Hupmobiles  in  your 
own  locality  this  year  was  not 
peculiar  to  that  locality  alone. 

Everywhere  in  America,  Hup¬ 
mobiles  were  being  bought  at 
a  rate  never  before  recorded. 

By  mid-October,  our  domestic 
market— without  special  in¬ 
ducement  or  special  stimula¬ 
tion-had  absorbed  twice  as 
many  cars  as  in  any  previous 
entire  year. 

This  growth  is  sound  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  It  is  rooted  deep  in  the 
satisfaction  of  thousands  who 
ask  nothing  finer  than  the  Hup- 
mobile  in  the  way  of  a  motor  car. 
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Its  choice  bespeaks  the  discriminating  hostess 


When  you  serve  a  Premium  Ham  you  enhance  your 
reputation  as  a  hostess.  For,  in  the  tenderness  and 
exquisite  flavor  of  this  ham,  your  guests  perceive  that 
you  have  chosen  for  them  with  most  considerate  care 


Swift’s  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon 


A  distinctive  way  to  serve  it 
Cover  the  butt  end  of  a  Premium 
H»m  with  cold  wolcr,  bring  to  boil 
and  simmer  gently,  allowing  20 
minute*  for  each  pound.  Then  re¬ 
move  the  find  and  -here's  the  spe¬ 
cial  touch  spread  mustard  over 
the  ham  fat  and  sprinkle  generous- 
ly  with  brown  sugar.  Stud  the  top 
with  cloves  and  bake  for  an  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven 

Swift  &  Company 
U.  S.  A. 
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co  start  chc  clay!  Every  spoonful  of  this  ohl-tiinc  favorite,  with 
its  nut-brown  flavor,  invites  another. 

That's  why  Wheatcna.  for  nearly  a  half  century,  has  been  the 
one  supreme  breakfast  food  of  America — why  it  is  eaten  regularly, 
year  in  and  year  out,  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes — 
by  millions  of  children  and  grown-ups. 

The  plump  golden  grains  of  finest  winter  wheat  are  crushed 
and  roasted  to  a  rich  golden  brown,  which  brings  the  delightful 
flavor  to  its  fullest  perfection. 

Wheatcna  contains  the  whole  of  the  wheat  kernel— the  vital, 
life-giving  element — the  wholesome  bran — the  nourishing  gluten, 
starch  and  phosphates — everything  needed  for  building  and  sus¬ 
taining  a  strong,  vigorous  and  healthy  body. 

Serve  Wheatcna  for  breakfast.  It's  ready  for  the  table  in 
three  ivimites.  Use  it  also  for  muffins,  cookies  and  desserts — for 
tln«  kennw  mps,  chowders  and  gravies.  You'll  be  delighted  with 
the  m.mydi  licious  ways  it  may  be  used  in  varying  your  daily  menus. 

Voir  gtocer  has  Wheatcna,  or  will  get  it  for  you.  Served  in 
li . tiling  hotels,  restaurants  and  dining  cars. 


1  hcW  !r\  rena  Company,  Wheatenaville,  Rahway,  New  Jersey 


•or  a  Don*  oi  recipe*  N.inviny  ti»c  many 
I  way*  in  which  W  catena  may  be  served. 


eatena- 

all  wheat,  mit-hrmvn  and  sioeet 
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Hart  Schaffner  &.  Marx  overcoats 
they  look  expensive 
-they’re  economical 


They  " look  it”  because  they  ARE  fine ;  nothing  but 
the  best  woolens,  style  and  tailoring  go  into  them 
They’re  economical  because  they  wear  so  long 
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The  finest  complexion  treatment  is  the  simplest 


Here  it  is: 

Most  women  have,  and  take 
great  pride  in  having,  normal 
skin — differing,  perhaps,  in  tex¬ 
ture  and  in  ability  to  resist 
various  conditions  of  life  and 
weather,  but  normally  healthy. 

For  such  skin,  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  agree  that  the  finest 
complexion  treatment  available 
is  the  simplest — soap-amJ-water 
cleansing. 

This  old-fashioned,  but  authori¬ 
tative,  fact  may  save  you  trouble, 
and  pain,  and  even  the  loss  of 


the  good  complexion  you  now 
have. 

To  million  of  women,  "soap- 
and-water  cleanliness”  means 
"Ivory -Soap  and -water  cleanli¬ 
ness." 


As  any  regulable  physician  will 
Sell  you.  soap,  whatever  claims 
may  be  made  for  it,  can  do  for 
your  skin  only  one  good  thing — 
cleanse  it  safely. 

That  it  the  duty,  the  prii  ilege  and 
the  destiny  of  Itery  Soap — to 
cleanse  safely .  Through  forty 
four  years  it  hai  made  no  other 
claim. 


Ivory  Soap  must  cleanse,  because 
it  lathers  abundantly  and  rinses 
off  completely  and  promptly. 

It  must  cleanse  safely,  because 
it  is  made  of  the  very  finest  of 
pure  ingredients, blended  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  pure,  mild,  white  and  de¬ 
lightfully  fragrant  soap — which 
floats. 

When  you  buy  Ivory,  you  are 
asked  to  pay  only  for  pure  soap, 
which  contains  no  "mysteries" 
and  offers  no  "magic"  except 
the  soothing  magic  of  cleanli¬ 
ness. 

PROCTER  «c  GAMBLE 


IVORY  SOAP 

W44/.^  PURE  IT  FLOATS 


Julia,  maid  of  maid*.  is  it  concerned  at  if  the  blouse 
were  her  own.  instead  of  Sally  Jollyco’*  It*  delicate 
urn*  1%  laded  and  lorn.  Sally  washed  n  txtutf.  with  uup 
ol  her  own  choosing. 

'  Oh.  and  I  UAmtJhtt.  Mn.  Jollyco.  Buc  she  wouldn't 
listen 

I  know,  Julia,"  says  Mn  Jollyco  "Miss  Sally  is  one 
or  those  w  ho  learn  only  by  eipe  ricncc  Perhaps  nc*t 
time  she  will  use  Ivory  Then  she  won  t  have  to  mb, 
•nd  there  will  be  no  fading  or  tearing  '' 


SrJr  tut  a  trtpU  fUy!  The  professor  notes 
this  thought  ’’(.lean  bodies  nuke  keen 
minds."  Will,  if  Bobby  keeps  on  resisting 
soap,  we  don  t  know  how  he  is  going  to  be 
a  famous  short  stop —even  with  the  help  ol 
his  canine  fticnd.  Ulysses. 


*  Why.Sallv  Jollyco? ** cries  Miss Tippit. the  fam¬ 
ily  nurse  ‘What's  that  Mrs  Prowl  doing  in 
here' * 

Now  TipptcY.vou  go  right  away*  *  says  Sally. 
'  Mrs  Prowl  says  this  new  soap  will  keep  inc 
beautiful  ~ 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear'  And  after  l  brought  you 
up  so  careful  on  Ivory  Soap,  too*  * 

Pot.r  Sail*’  She  has  a  terrible  time,  doesn't 
she'  but  Miss  Tippit  is  right — soap  keeps  one 
only  by  keeping  one  Jean.  Ivory  does  that, 
and  gently .  fa#/ 
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I  Know  8,750  People- 
How  Many  Do  You  Know? 

Stories  from  the  experiences  of  one  whose  business  it  has  been  to 
travel  up  and  clown  and  across  the  country  for  years 

By  Hugh  S.  Fullerton 


ONE  evening,  during  a  meeting 
.  of  baseball  club  owners,  mana- 
I  cers  and  officials  in  New  York, 
Cal  Ewing,  from  Oakland.  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  introduced  me  to  two 
mcn.'onc  of  whom  was  from  Asheville, 
North  Carolina.  After  shaking  bands,  I 
said  to  the  Asheville  man,  “How  arc 
Homer  and  ( Icorgc  Cathey  getting  along?” 

We  talked  for  a  time  about  Judge 
Adams  ami  Hroun,  then  of  some  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  around  Asheville  and  Skyland.  I 
recalled  that  Ham  Hyatt,  the  old  ball 
olaycr.  came  from  out  Deever  way,  on 
llominv  Creek,  beyond  Penlands,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  Hyatt  and  I  had  bad  some 
good  (puil  shooting  there  and  had  spent 
vomc  time  on  the  Hays  estate.  The  other 
man  I  had  just  met  began  telling  about 
the  quail  that  swarmed  around  his  home 
town,  Waycross,  Georgia,  and  I  said  to 
him,  “How  is  Old  Man  Obadiah  Barber? 
Is  he  still  killing  bear  down  in  the  Okc- 
fenokee?” 

The  Georgia  man  was  saying  that  Oba¬ 
diah  still  was  a  great  bear  hunter,  when  an 
old  acquaintance  came  up.  I  shook  hands 
with  him  and  said: 

"  Did  Amman  Carter  come  up  with  you 
from  Fort  Worth?” 

I  he  Georgian  stared  for  an  instant,  and 
then,  unable  to  bold  in  any  longer,  he  said, 
“Say,  mister,  do  you  know  everyone  in 
this  whole  world?” 

Not  quite.  There  are  110,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  t’nited  States,  and  I  know  only 
8.750  of  them  well  enough  to  recognize 
them  and  call  their  names,  or  at  least  to 
remember  that  I  ought  to  know  their 
names.  During  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  I  have  met  at  least  25,000  persons, 
and  by  the  closest  calculation  possible  re¬ 
member  one  third  of  them. 

Instead  of  being  proud  of  knowing  as 
many  people  as  I  do,  I  am  ashamed  not 
to  remember  more.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  my  stock  in  trade  has  been  meeting 
and  knowing  people,  and  I  count  every 
day  lost  unless  I  meet  at  least  one  person 
who  tells  me  something  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  enough  to  fix  him  in  mind. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  men  and  wom¬ 
en  with  whom  you  have  worked,  with 
whom  you  have  gone  through  some  excit¬ 


ing  experience,  or  even  those  who  have 
told  you  a  new  story.  These  are  the  per¬ 
sons  you  will  probably  recall  first,  if  you 
have  occasion,  as  I  did  the  other  dav,  to 
send  ou»  an  announcement.  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  names,  addresses,  and  the 
familiar  name  of  more  than  four  hundred 
persons.  Not  till  then  did  I  have  to  con¬ 
sult  my  address  book,  which  contains  the 
names  and  addresses  of  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  well  enough  known  to 
make  me  want  to  keep  posted  regarding 
their  fate.  . 

Remembering  people  is  natural  to  some 
of  us.  It  never  has  been  a  conscious  effort 
with  me.  I  find  that  my  mind  associates 
every  person  with  some  scene  or  with 
some  other  person.  Many  times  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  remember  a  man’s  name  until 
the  scene  of  previous  meeting  is  recalled; 
then  he  takes  his  place  in  the  mental  pic¬ 
ture  as  plainly  as  in  a  photograph. 

tJOM  E  readers  may  get  the  idea  that  I  am 
writing  a  boast  about  my  good  mem¬ 
ory.  but  the  fact  is  I  know  my  memory  is 
freaky.  1  he  family  lias  many  I 
it.  <  >nce,  when  I  was  going  »c 
my  wife  asked  me  to  he  certain  to  hunt  up 
Laura,  who  lived  at  San  Mateo,  and  gave 
me  the  name  of  the  man  Laura  had  mar¬ 
ried.  A  week  or  so  later  I  wrote  that,  hav¬ 
ing  searched  San  Mateo  from  end  to  end, 
it  was  necessary  to  report  that  no  person 
named  llcintz  ever  lived  there,  to  which 
she  replied,  “Look  up  Snyder.  You 
picked  the  wrong  pickles.”  This  was  a 
case  of  unconscious  association,  of  course, 
and  it  gives  a  clue  to  how  a  memory  works. 

So  this  is  not  boastful  at  all;  merely  a 
story  about  people.  I  am  writing  it  be¬ 
cause  the  Editor  happened  one  day  to  ask 
what  struck  me  as  most  interesting  in  life, 
and  my  answer  was,  “The  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  I  have  known.” 

“How  many  do  you  know?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

It  seemed  a  foolish  question  then,  but 
that  evening  I  started  to  calculate  and 
found  it  worth  while,  because  in  just 
thinking  over  the  list  a  fellow  recalls 
many  names  he  has  almost  forgotten,  and 
the  chances  arc  that,  before  he  gets 
through,  he’ll  sit  down  and  write  letters 


auplis  about 
»  California. 


and  cards,  and  bring  hack  into  his  life  a 
lot  of  persons  who  are  worth-while.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  a  foolish  employment  it 
became  the  most  pleasant  of  tasks. 


I<M  RST,  I  took  the  atlas  and  started  with 
1  Maine —  Kcnncbunk,  Rangcley,  Mrd- 
dyhemps.  Aroostook,  Graw’ford.  I  ran  over 
in  my  mind  the  people  I  knew  who  lived 
in  that  state— Jack  Coombs,  Bill  Allen, 
and  Big  Tucker  from  Bangor;  McOuade 
at  Aroostook — a  score  or  more.  It  was 
two  o'clock  when  the  missus  wanted  to 
know  whether  I  was  going  to  sit  up  all 
night,  and  I  had  just  reached  Memphis 
an«l  was  wondering  how  Mooney,  Scarbor¬ 
ough,  Clemons  and  Gene  Demon t,  and 
the  good  fellows  around  the  Chickasaw 
Guards  and  all  the  others  were.  1  was 
two  nights  getting  to  California,  and  add¬ 
ing  up. 

Not  being  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
estimate  was  accurate,  I  started  listing 
how  many  baseball  players,  boxers,  ath¬ 
letes,  race-track  people,  gamblers,  bur¬ 
glars.  policemen,  politicians,  prominent 
people,  theatrical  folk,  hotel  people,  old 
neighbors,  and  friends  in  a  score  of  towns, 
I  knew,  and  after  checking  both  lists  I 
said  to  mv  chum: 

'Jake.  I  know  8.550  persons.” 

'You  know  more  bartenders  than  that,” 
he  said;  so,  having  forgotten  to  list  them, 
I  counted  up  two  hundred  bartenders, 
and  in  that  way  I  reached  my  total  — 
8,7?°. 

That  evening,  with  half  a  dozen  persons 
present,  an  argument  was  precipitated 
and  we  started  figuring.  Ed  Norwood 
knows  dose  to  ten  thousand  persons,  and 
one  of  the  fellows,  after  an  hour  of  pencil 
work  declared  he  knew  fewer  than  two 
hundred  persons.  He  has  lived  forty 
years  in  New  York,  and  admitted  that 
he  never  pays  any  attention  to  his  fellow 
beings,  l  ie  would  recognize  only  one  po¬ 
liceman,  only  two  waiters  at  his  club, 
fewer  than  half  the  office  employees  in  his 
own  firm,  and  he  declared  he  would  not 
recognize  five  tradesmen,  including  liis 
druggist.  He  simply  is  not  interested  in 
his  fellow  beings. 

I  never  have  been  in  any  town  in  Amer¬ 
ica  where  I  could  not  find  someone  I 
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“llughlc"  Fullerton  la  one  of  the  moat  widely  known  and  heat  loved  »port  writers 
In  America.  For  thirty  years  he  has  traveled  up  and  down  and  crlss-croaa  in  this 
country,  ttettlnS  an  army  of  friends  and  aciiuaintances  front  every  state,  and  in 
numberless  towns  and  countrysides.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  started  working 
as  a  printer's  devil  in  llillshoro. Ohio. and  from  then  until  now  he  has  been  in 
newspaper  work,  lie  has  resided,  at  one  time  or  another.'  In  at  least  eleven 
different  cities,  and  has  stopped  temporarily  in  hundreds  of  others.  Mr.  Fuller¬ 
ton  has  made  a  reckoning  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  They  include  news¬ 
paper  men.  baseball  players,  hovers,  politicians,  gamblers,  railroad  men.  hotel 
people,  burglars,  policemen,  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army  and  navy, 
theatrical  folk  of  all  classes,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  occupations.  When 
he  showed  his  list  to  a  chum,  the  remark  came:  “What  about  bartenders?  You 
haven't  listed  them."  So  Fullerton  added  two  hundred  names  from  that  vanish¬ 
ing  vocation.  In  New  York  alone,  where  most  residents  know  comparatively  few 
people.  Fullerton  reckons  twelve  hundred  acquaintances  and  he  lived  there  only 
a  short  time,  at  that.  At  present,  Mr.  Fullerton  lives  in  Chicago,  where  he  Is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Chicago  "Tribune"  as  a  sporting  reporter  at  large.  Ilis  duties  still 
take  him  all  about  the  country,  covering  the  more  important  sporting  events 

knew,  and  if  I  had  this  life  to  do  over  also  traveled  with  political  parties  and  on 
again  I’d  start  right  in  to  save  up  ten  political  errands,  reported  all  sorts  of 
thousand  friends,  and  then  retire.  news  in  some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 

It  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  country,  lived  in  a  dozen  different  sec- 
than  saving  tip  a  lot  of  dollars,  and  ccr-  tions  and  fished,  hunted,  and  loafed  in 
tainly  a  more  paying  investment  if  one  scores  of  others, 
ever  needed  to  draw  on  them. 

Not  many  persons  have  had  the  oppor-  all  those  8.7?o  persons  are  friends, 

tunities  of  meeting  as  many  persons  as  I  *  ’  not  by  a  long  shot.  In  fact.  1  have  a 
have.  The  average  man  in  a  large  city  fine  collection  of  enemies,  and  they  are 
knows  very  few  men  and  women  save  by  even  more  interesting  than  some  of  the 
sight,  and  is  far  behind  the  small-town  friends,  and  better  remembered.  Hut  of 
man  in  that  respect.  But  I  have  lived  in  them  all  there  are  only  two  persons  in  the 
small  towns,  and  have  traveled  steadily  world  that  I  hate  and  not  half  a  dozen  that 
for  thirty  years,  usually  on  errands  re-  I  dislike  actively. 

quiring  me  to  meet  people.  Most  of  this  Stud  ring  the  estimates  of  acquaintances 
has  been  with  baseball  teams,  bur  1  have  I  find  .1  *  nv  thing:  My  worst  enemies 


arc  all  fellows  for  whom  I  have  done  a 
great  deal;  the  ones  that  once  were  ene¬ 
mies  but  now  are  friends  are  fellows  I  hurt 
either  accidentally  or  purposely  at  some 
time.  I  he  fellow  you  injure  forgives  and 
forgets,  but  the  one  who  injures  you 
seems  to  get  more  bitter. 

W  hen  I  started  out  I  was  about  as  shy 
and  sensitive  as  anyone  could  he.  It  was 
painful  to  be  introduced  or  to  introduce 
myself.  To  be  sent  out  bv  a  city  editor 
with  orders  to  interview  some  prominent 
person  was  like  a  sentence  to  he  hanged, 
and  I  approached  it  in  the  same  manner. 
Hut  after  a  time  it  became  evident  that 
human  brings  arc  pretty  much  alike,  and 
that  the  "big"  man  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  friendly  and  sociable  than  the  smaller 
one.  Also  it  was  forced  upon  my  con¬ 
sciousness  that  men  take  other  men  at 
their  own  valuation.  I  was  modest  and 
self-effacing  and  it  was  hard  to  meet  suc¬ 
cessful  people.  They  seemed  to  look  down 
on  me. 

There  was  a  fellow  in  Chicago,  a  no¬ 
torious  reformer  and  publicity  seeker,  to 
whom  I  had  been  sent  a  dozen  times  and 
f»*>m  whom  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to 
extract  any  real  information.  However, 
he  was  giving  othets  more  news  than  he 
did  me.  So  one  dav  I  walked  into  his 
office  and  said,  "Well,  you  big  four-flush¬ 
ing  hypocrite,  what  line  of  hunk  are  you 
dishing  out  to-day  ?”  .  . 

I  hereupon  he  gave  me  an  important 
and  exclusive  storv,  and  taught  me  that 
public  men  especially  take  a  man  at  Ins 
own  valuation. 

\l  I  HR  my  terror  of  meeting  strangers 

*  *  passed  away  1  became  more  and  more 

•  ag,  1  to  get  acquainted  with  new  people. 

I  have  always  been  able  to  get  more  en¬ 
joyment,  entertainment,  and  valuable  in- 
formation  from  people  than  from  books 
or  lectures.  Consequently,  I  always  have 
been  ready  to  sit  up  all  night  in  a  hotel 
lobby  or  the  smoking  compartment  of  a 
car  listening  to  the  talkers.  I  claim  to  he 
an  expert  listener,  and  as  an  expert  in  this 
Inn-  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  who  was 
not  more  interesting  than  a  book  when  he 
warmed  up  and  talked  of  himself  and  of 
his  afiairs. 

In  spite  of  my  painful  shyness,  I  must 
have  been  a  friendly  sort  of  a  kid  down 
home,  and  yet  I  had  not  many  ftiends  in 
the  town  itself.  Among  the  country  folk 
throughout  the  whole  county  all  sorts  of 
people  were  my  friends.  I  lute  were  a 
score  of  farmhouses  at  w  hich  I  could  stop 
at  any  time  and  bunk  with  the  hoys  or  the 
hired  man.  or  join  the  family.  I.atrr. 
when  working  as  a  political  aid  for  Mark 
Hanna.  I  was  able  to  name  every  county, 
county  seat,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
county  committees  of  every  one  of  the 
eighty-eight  counties,  and  without  effort. 

I  wenty-five  years  later,  on  revisiting  the 
old  home  I  stood  on  a  corner  and  called 
the  name  of  almost  ev  cry  man  w  ho  passed. 
At  church  that  day  1  recognized  more 
than  half  the  congregation. 

If  you  have  ever  doubted  the  value  of 
neighborliness.  vou  ought  to  live  for  a 
time  in  a  big  cirv.  New  York,  for  instance. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  in  one  apartment 
house  I  knew  only  two  persons  out  of  sev- 
enty  families,  and  they  were  little  chil¬ 
dren.  I’rohahlv  the  awful  homesickness  of 
so  many  New  'l  ork  residents  is  due  to  the 
longing  for  neighborliness.  Down  home, 
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for  instance,  I  could  go  swimming  out  at 
High  Bank,  cut  up  through  the  bottom 
land,  get  a  cold  drumstick  or  a  slab  of 
bread  with  cow  butter  and  tree  molasses 
on  it  at  Larkins’,  wade  the  creek,  go  up  to 
Arthur’s,  where  "Aunt  Becky”  always 
had  doughnuts  ready;  cut  across  the  fields 
to  Evans’s  and  get  a  slab  of  apple  pie; 
drop  in  at  Rockholds’  and  help  Ches  drive 
the  cows  home  and  eat  a  half-dozen  ap¬ 
ples;  stop  at  Asa  Haynes’s  (that  was  the 
granddaddy  of  Roy,  the  prohibition  en¬ 
forcement  head  i  for  a  light  snack;  maybe 
hook  a  watermelon  at  Peter  Vanderneyn- 
drn’s;  hesitate  at  Burker  to  see  whether 
the  girls  were  making  cookies;  then  stop 
at  Scotts’  and  help  Charlie  raid  the  pan¬ 
try.  By  the  time  I  got  home  for  supper 
the  edge  would  be  off'  my  appetite. 

New  York  is  the  hardest  place  in  the 
world  to  get  acquainted.  The  people 
seem  suspicious  of  every  friendly  advance. 
In  New  York  I  know  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  people,  chiefly  through  newspaper 
work  among  the  sporting  fraternity  or  the 
theatrical  crowd,  but  a  stranger  in  the  city 


Sid  Says 

certainly  misses  the  old  Hillsboro  spirit  of 
neighborliness.  It  is  odd.  too,  because  so 
many  persons  feel  iust  the  same  way.  Sit 
with  a  crowd  in  3  hotel  lobby  some  night, 
when  a  dozen  fellows  are  talking  and  post¬ 
poning  the  time  when  they  must  go  to 
the  loneliness  of  their  rooms,  and  you  can 
feel  the  longing  for  human  companionship. 

I  I  HAS  been  an  advantage  and  privilege 
*  to  meet  many  of  our  "big”  men  of  politics 
and  business,  bur  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  dw  indie 
quickly  on  closer  acquaintance,  while  few 
ever  enlarge.  I  remember  the  shock  it 
was  to  get  well  acquainted  with  one  of  my 
boyhood  idols  and  then  find  he  was  rated 
as  a  thickheaded  old  ass.  One  of  the  few 
men  who  expanded  was  Mark  Hanna, 
who  had  more  influence  over  me  than  any¬ 
one  else  ever  has  had,  not  excepting  my 
sponsor  and  friend,  George  Ade. 

1  was  a  kid  when  I  first  met  Mr.  Hanna. 
My  brother  and  I  had  been  trying  to  run 
a  newspaper;  and  you  know  southern 
Ohio  lives  on  politics.  Joseph  Benson 


Foraker  was  the  idol  of  our  community, 
having  come  from  our  countv.  My 
brother  was  a  worshiper  of  Foraker,  while 
I,  having  heard  Hanna  once,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  him.  We  disagreed  about  which 
to  support,  so  my  brother  took  one  page 
and  I  another.  We  lambasted  each  other, 
called  names,  and  fought  out  our  political 
battle  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Hanna  heard  of 
the  peculiar  situation  and  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  Columbus  and  give  him  some 
data  regarding  the  district.  After  we  had 
been  together  an  hour  lie  told  me  to  give 
him  my  expense  record.  I  figured  the 
railroad  fare  and  dinner  at  three  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  having  come  on  an  excur¬ 
sion.  He  offered  me  more  money,  but  I 
refused.  He  inquired  why. 

"I  want  to  do  something  for  the  party,” 
I  said,  "and  cannot  take  pay  for  it.”  At 
that  he  roared  with  laughter.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  such  a  thing. 
I  hen,  grow  ing  serious,  he  added.  "Stick 
to  that.  This  country  needs  a  million  fel¬ 
lows  with  that  idea.” 

Years  later  I  was  (Continued on  page  1S3 ) 


Sid  Says: 

Forget  others  and  they  will  forget  you 


HUGHIE”  FULLERTON,  famous  reporter, 
estimates  that  he  knows  8,750  people,  and 
asks  how  many  you  know. 

It  is  an  interesting  question.  Probably  the  average 
man  knows  only  a  few  hundred.  Fullerton  is  far  above 
the  average  in  this  respect,  but  undoubtedly  there  are 
other  remarkable  men  whose  acquaintance  is  still  wider. 
Roosevelt  knew  tens  of  thousands  by  face  and  name. 
So  did  Roscoe  Conkling  and  the  late  Tom  L.  Johnson. 
Ex-Senator  'I  heodore  F..  Burton  of  Cleveland  does— for 
few  men  in  the  world  have  ever  equaled  him  as  a 
memory  prodigy. 

Ability  to  remember  faces  and  names  is  a  decided 
advantage  in  almost  any  line  of  work.  Don’t  leave  it  to 
the  politicians  to  do  all  the  remembering.  Get  it  well 
into  your  head  that  we  are  all  in  politics — salesmen, 
teachers,  preachers,  journalists,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  business  men  that  abound  every¬ 
where.  I  say  that  we  are  alt  in  politics.  By  that  I  mean 
that  we  all  have  to  deal  with  other  people.  We  are  all 
trying  to  get  other  people  to  do  what  we  want  them  to 
do.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  get  a  following.  We 
are  trying  to  sell  something.  We  are  looking  for  cus¬ 
tomers.  And  we  are  all  human.  We  like  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  The  man  who  remembers  us  by  face  and  name 
makes  a  bigger  hit  with  us  than  the  man  who  forgets 
us.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  be  utterly  forgotten  by  peo¬ 
ple  we  have  previously  met  and  talked  with.  So,  if  you 
arc  not  interested  in  other  people  and  in  trying  to  re¬ 
member  them,  stay  out  of  most  lines  of  endeavor.  Go 
lock  yourself  dow  n  cellar  and  try  to  discover  a  cure  for 
cancer.  Choose  some  line  where  contact  with  other 
human  beings  is  not  necessary.  It  will  be  hard  to  find 
such  a  line — but  find  it  if  you  can. 

"  But  how  can  I  learn  to  remember  people?”  you  ask. 
That,  of  co.urse,  Ls  the  big  question.  Here  is  the  best 


answer  I  can  give:  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  memory 
teacher,  but  I  have  observed  that  most  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  what  wc  are  interested  in.  If  I  bring  Jeremiah 
Gaznop  around  to  see  you,  and  if  Mr.  Gazoop  says  that 
he  will  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars  the  next  time  you 
recognize-  him  on  the  street,  you  won’t  have  any  trouble 
remembering  him.  You  will  look  at  his  eyes,  his  ears, 
his  nose,  and  his  feet.  You  will  scrutinize  him  from  head 
to  foot,  and  you  will  pronounce  his  name  over  and  over 
to  yourself  until  you  base  it  letter-perfect.  Then  you 
will  go  out  in  the  street  and  lay  for  him.  and  if  he  ap¬ 
pears  you  will  spot  him  and  collect  the  ten  thousand 
dollars. 

In  other  words,  you  suddenly  sit  up  and  take  a 
tremendous  interest  in  Mr.  Gazoop  because  you  think 
that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  do  so. 

And  that  is  exactly  why  most  of  us  forget  most  of  the 
people  we  meet.  We  are  so  self-centered  and  egotistic 
that  wc  take  no  interest  in  them.  We  get  so  interested 
in  showing  off  ourselves  that  wc  neglect  to  observe  the 
other  person.  Consequently,  we  forget,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  suffer  humiliation  and  sometimes  punishment 
for  our  failure. 

So  here  is  the  idea  in  a  nutshell:  The  basis  of  a  good 
memory  is  interest.  (No  young  man  ever  forgets  the 
street  number  or  the  telephone  number  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart.)  If  you  want  to  remember  people,  cultivate  an 
interest  in  them.  When  you  meet  a  man.  get  his  name 
clearly  in  mind  and  say  it  over  to  yourself  several  times. 
Then  look  at  him.  Observe  him  carefully.  Ask  him 
questions.  You  will  find  that  the  answers  he  makes  will 
help  you  to  fix  him  in  your  mind.  I  rv  this  and  sec 
whether  it  won't  reduce  the  number  of  times  you  arc 
compelled  to  mumble: 

"Your  face  seems  to  be  familiar  to  me.  but  I  can’t 
remember  vour  name  or  where  I  met  vou.” 


Hope  Is  a  Liar! 

“It  tucks  you  up  in  bed  when  you  ought  to  be  out;  it  smooths 
over  your  acts  of  stupidity  and  tells  you  it’ll  be  all  right 
next  time — The  hopeful  man  is  a  weak  man;  the 
strong  man  stands  alone  and  needs  no  hope” 

By  W.  L.  George 


I  AM  an  author;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  an  author  is  a  special 
kind  of  man.  Authors  arc  "just 
folks.”  Like  other  people,  authors 
fall  in  love,  enjoy  success,  and  need 
money.  Their  difficulties  arc  the  same  as 
other  men’s;  like  clerks,  they  must  attract 
the  notice  of  the  boss;  the  boss  in  their 
case  being  you.  the  public;  like  manu¬ 
facturers,  they  must  deliver  the  goods 
’ou  want,  or  you  will  not  repeat  orders; 
ike  salesmen,  they  must  offer  their 
manuscripts  to  editors,  and 
must  know  how  to  sell. 

So  I  contend  that  my 
problems  are  those  of  any 
sort  of  man,  whether  he  he 
a  miner  in  West  Virginia, 
or  a  drug-store  attendant 
in  Los  Angeles.  And  I  con¬ 
tend  that  anything  I  may 
have  achieved  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  books  would  have 
been  achieved  in  much  the 
same  way  in  any  other  occu¬ 
pation. 

If  1  were  asked,  "Which 
way  do  you  take  life?”  I 
should  reply,  "I  believe  that 
hope  is  the  enemy  of  suc¬ 
cess;  1  have  no  pride;  yet  I 
ask  no  favors  of  any  man." 

I  hat  is  the  sense  of  it, 
though  I  have  more  to  say; 
hut  before  developing  this 
point  of  view  I  want  to  ex¬ 
plain  briefly  how  I  began 
and  how  unfavorably  placed 
I  was  to  succeed. 

1  am  wholly  Lnglish  on 
l»oth  sides,  but  1  was  born 
in  France,  educated  there 
until  I  was  twenty.  I  never 
joined  up  with  the  ways  of 
France,  though  I  served  in 
her  army;  I  remained  a 
foreigner  in  the  land  of  my 
birth. 

My  parents  were  nor 
well  off;  the  memories  of 
my  boyhood  dwell  about  a  home  kept 
together  on  forty  dollars  a  week.  Hut  I 
had  one  great  asset,  a  devoted  mother, 
who  cared  for  nothing  but  me  and  my 
education.  She  had  only  one  fault;  she 
was  so  determined  to  discover  mv  abilities 
that  she  caused  my  training  to  be  altered 
several  times.  I  hus  I  was  half-t-rained. 
first  as  an  analytical  chemist,  then  as  a 
mining  engineer,  and  lastly  as  a  lawyer. 
J  knew  a  little  of  every  thing  and  not 
enough  of  anything.  So  when  I  needed 
to  tarn  a  living.  I  emigrated  to  London. 


where  I  became  a  clerk  at  ten  dollars  a 
week. 

It  was  nor  much  of  a  start  after  such 
extensive  educating,  and  may  this  be  a 
lesson  not  to  scatter  energies!  But  it  was 
rhe  best  I  could  find.  I  had  not  a  penny 
behind  me;  |  had  not  been  to  one  of  those 
English  universities  that  give  a  man 
social  position;  I  had  no  family  influence 
bevond  the  one  which  got  me  my  small 
job.  And  a  great  disappointment  awaited 
me:  here  I  was.  returning  to  the  land  of 


my  blood,  and  I  found  myself  a  stranger 
there. 

1  was  as  badly  situated  as  an  immi¬ 
grant  in  America,  for  I  did  not  know  the 
ways  of  my  new  country.  I  wore  absurd 
French  clothes;  I  did  not  even  speak 
Fnglish  properly.  I  was  worse  off  perhaps 
than  the  immigrant  in  America,  who  at 
once  finds  a  familiar  circle  among  his 
countrymen.  In  England  there  was  no 
one  to  receive  me.  1  stood  there  alone, 
a  sort  of  foreigner  w  ith  ten  dollars  a  week. 

So  1  had  to  go  to  school  again,  to  the 


hardest  school—  the  school  of  life — where 
we  must  all  graduate  whether  we  he  car 
conductors  or  clergymen.  I  had  to  learn 
the  ways  of  mv  own  countrymen,  to  find 
out  what  sort  of  people  they  were.  It  was 
very  difficult,  for  the  fnglish  are  more 
reserved  than  the  Americans,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  had  to  learn  the  ordinary 
lessons  of  life. 

I  confess  that  for  a  moment  I  was  afraid, 
and  that  within  six  months  I  was  thinking 
of  returning  to  the  home  of  my  boyhood. 

1  am  not  ashamed  of  it, 
for  one  can’r  help  being 
afraid,  but  one  can  domi¬ 
nate  one’s  fear,  one’s  loneli¬ 
ness.  Ar  last  1  remembered 
Henry  IV  ;u  the  battle  of 
Ivrv.  Finding  that  he  was 
trembling,  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  "Harry*,  you're  fright¬ 
ened.  I’ll  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  be  frightened  about. 
I’m  going  to  take  you  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight.” 
And  lie  did. 

So  I  decided  to  face  mv 
troubles,  and  here  is  my 
fit st  suggestion — asked  my¬ 
self  what  was  my  greatest 
difficulty.  If  you  have  a 
variety  of  troubles,  get  on 
to  the  biggest;  the  small 
ones  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  My  greatest  trouble 
was  that  I  spoke  Fnglish 
badly  and  made  myself 
ridiculous.  Curiously 
enough,  though  I  was  not 
let  twenty-one,  I  did  not 
think  of  classes  and  gram¬ 
mars;  some  instinct  made 
me  turn  to  living  people  as 
mv  educators. 

W  hat  I  did  was  simply 
this:  In  the  office  my  fellow 
clerks  were  in  the  habit  of 
laughing  at  my  mistakes. 
I  procured  a  large  piece  of 
cardboard,  which  I  stuck 
in  front  of  mv  desk;  every  time  I  pro¬ 
nounced  a  word  wrongly  I  asked  how  it 
should  he  spoken,  and  put  that  down 
phonetically  upon  the  hoard.  Phis  made 
a  sensation;  the  other  cleiks  used  to  gather 
to  jeer  at  "George's  board,"  and  in  my 
absence  wrote  upon  it  objectionable  re¬ 
marks.  But  I  went  on.  month  after 
month,  until  little  by  little  there  were 
hardly  any  mistakes  to  write  upon  the 
board.  At  first  the  jeers  were  painful; 
then  they  ceased  to  hurt,  for  /  was 
getting  tihere  I  wanted. 


I  Do  Not  Mean  That  One 
Should  Expect  Defeat 

"IF  YOr  start  hoping.”  says  Mr.  George,  “you 
1  leave  hoire  in  charge  of  the  jol*.  and  ho|>c  lets 
you  down,  if  you  hone,  you  don't  try:  if  you  do 
without  lio|M*.  you  tell  yourself:  'This  is  a  terrific 
pro|H>»ition.  Mv  chance  of  pulling  it  off  is  small. 
Very  well,  then  this  means  that  every  hit  of  my 
energy,  all  my  suppleness,  all  my  resourcefulness, 
my  wits,  must  Ik-  toed.*  In  other  words,  you  fight 
l»est  when  you  face  odds. 

"I  do  not  mean  that  one  should  ox|M*ct  defeat. 
I  mean  that  one  should  tell  one’s  self:  ‘This  may 
not  come  off.  hut  I'll  try  again.’  I  mean  that  one 
should  trust  to  nothing  hut  one’s  self,  be  ready  to 
toil,  to  analyze  the  buyer,  to  penetrate  what  he 
wants.  One  must  ask  one’s  self:'  If  I  do  or  say  this, 
what  will  lie  say?  What  will  he  do?  What  will  lie 
conclude?*  And  especially: '  If  I  were  in  his  place, 
what  should  I  do?' 

"  Finally,  one  must  tell  one's  self  always  that  one 
will  leave  nothing  undone.  Then,  if  one  loses,  one 
ex|rccted  as  much:  if  one  wins,  one  knows  the  in¬ 
tense  joy  of  surprise.” 


Hope  Is  a  Liar!  by  W.  L.  George  9 

At  the  same  time,  I  was  learning  from  I  felt  that  I  must  be  a  writing  man.  which  just  about  paid  for  their  tvpe- 
lifc.  1  am  not  a  book-educated  man;  I  But  courage  .sometimes  leads  a  man  writing.  I  was  married  and  had  a  child, 
am  a  life-educated  man.  What  I  mean  is  astray,  unless  he  takes  with  him  a  little  On  the  credit  side  was  a  legacy  to  my 


the  ace 
y-five.  I 


that  I  used  mv  leisure  to  develop  my  brother  called  caution.  I  shall  show  wife,  fit  to  meet  less  than  a  third  of  our 
interest  in  this  lovely,  this  terrible  world,  further  on  how  I  took  my  risk,  but  mv  expenses.  No  publisher  was  ready  to 
From  the  3ge  of  twenty  to  the  age  of  first  impulse  was  merely  to  write  hard,  buy  my  next  book.  I  was  no  longer 
twenty-five,  1  hardly  read  a  book;  but  I  to  work.  That  is  simple  enough,  but  it  is  offering  my  labor,  I  was  competing  with 
read  newspapers,  went  to  political  meet-  worth  saving  that  if  a  man  intends  to  established  authors.  I  was  like  a  small 
ings,  to  demonstrations  of  the  new’  cash  change  his  job  he  must  be  ready  to  learn  grocer  waiting  for  people  to  enter  his 
register,  to  dog  show’s,  to  model  villages,  his  new  trade  while  he  practices  his  old  little  shop  instead  of  going  on  to  the  big 
to  churches  of  various  denominations,  to  one.  In  mv  case,  it  meant  that  I  worked  store.  And  nobody  came  to  me.  ...  So 
watch  football,  the  burial  of  royalty,  and  in  the  office  from  ten  to  six.  that  I  wrote  1  went  to  them.  .  .  .  There  probably  lies 
the  suppression  of  suffrage  riots.  I  met  before  breakfast,  at  every  meal,  and  every  the  foundation  of  success,  \\hethcr  you 
people,  and  people,  always  tasting  life,  night — though  coals  cost  ten  cents  a  arc  selling  poetry  or  hardware  always  be 
amassing  a  store  of  impressions.  1  was  scuttle,  so  that  it  was  cheaper  to  wrap  a  aggressive;  that  motto  is  good  enough 
not  an  educated  man,  but  a  man  ex-  blanket  around  one’s  feet.  1  was  working  for  one’s  early  days.  One  has  a  hard 
perienced  in  living.  By  the  time  I  was  thirteen  hours  a  day,  Sundays  included;  time,  for  the  world  is  accustomed  to 
twenty-five  I  could  have  built  a  bridge  some  of  my  writings  were  being  published  aggressive  young  men  and  knows  how  to 


I  went  to  them.  .  .  .  There  probably  lies 
the  foundation  of  success.  \\  hether  you 
arc  selling  poetry  or  hardware  always  be 
aggressive;  that  motto  is  good  enough 
for  one’s  early  days.  One  has  a  hard 
time,  for  the  world  is  accustomed  to 


or  have  preached  a 
sermon.  It  might 
have  been  a  poor 
bridge  or  a  bad 
sermon,  but  it  would 
have  somehow’  stood 
up. 

Then,  suddenly,  I 
was  twenty-six  and 
found  myself  on  the 
road  to  failure. 
Many  a  young  man 
knows  the  sensa¬ 
tion,  which  amounts 
more  or  less  to  real¬ 
izing  that  in  ten 

[cars  he  will  have 
ardly  advanced 
from  where  he  now 
stands.  I  had  earned 
a  little  promotion 
in  the  office — one  of 
those  respectable, 
old-fashioned  firms 
where  seniority 
alone  counts.  But 
1  did  not  get  on; 
nobody  else  got  on; 
nobody  could  get 
on  until  the  older 
men  retired  or  died. 

AT  THE  age  of 
twenty-six  I  was 
only  a  twenty-dol- 
lar-a-weck  man;  at 
forty-six,  what 
should  I  be? 

1  told  myself  I 
must  make  a  change, 
hut  I  was  afraid; 
it’s  hard  to  let  the 
pav  check  go.  •Be¬ 
sides.  I  was  swim- 


an,  Dut  a  man  ex-  blanket  around  one  s  leet.  I  was  working  lor  ones  early  days,  une  has  a  hard 
By  the  time  I  was  thirteen  hours  a  day,  Sundays  included;  time,  for  the  world  is  accustomed  to 
have  built  a  bridge  some  of  my  writings  were  being  published  aggressive  young  men  and  knows  how  to 

drive  them  away. 

I,  personally,  had 
a  terrible  time  those 
first  three  years. 
Having  a  habit  of 
hard  work,  I  turned 
out  a  large  quantity 
of  matter— news¬ 
paper  articles, 
stories,  novels,  etc. 
—and  sent  them 
out,  generally  to  see 
them  come  back.  I 
keep  at  home  a  file 
which  1  show  to 
people  w  ho  want  to 
make  a  living  out  of 
literature;  that  file 
contains  the  slips 
which  editors  send 
when  they  reject  a 
manuscript. 


IN  THE  first  three 
*  years  of  my  career 
1  collected  723  of 
these  slips.  In  less 
than  1,000  mail  de¬ 
livery  days,  I  suf¬ 
fered  rejection  723 
times!  Almost  every 
day  someone  was 
saying  "No”  to  me. 
Now  and  then,  of 
course,  someone  said 
"Yes,”  but  the 
reader  will  realize 
how  seldom  that 
was  when  1  tell  him 
that  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  I  still 
had  no  capital.  In¬ 
deed,  I  was  in  debt. 
In  the  main,  it  was 
»."  Continually  the 
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Mr.  George  li  a  brilliant  noirlin  and  journalist,  author  of  much  (IIwuiuhhI 
works,  such  am  "Ursula  Trent,"  "The  Second  Blooming,"  "A  Bed  of  Rom*." 
"Caliban,"  and  others,  lie  Is  exceedingly  versatile,  as  Is  shown  by  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  British,  American,  French,  and  (ierman  press,  on  subjects  as  op¬ 
posed  as  art  for  art’s  sake  and  the  financing  of  railways,  lie  holds  the  view  that 
certain  definite  demands  arc  made  upon  a  man  If  he  la  to  succeed  in  his  career, 
and  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  Is  an  author,  a  salesman,  the  president 
of  a  hank,  or  the  keeper  of  a  peanut  stand,  lie  believes  that  success,  for  women 
as  well  as  for  men,  depends  less  upon  their  knowledge  than  upon  their  courage, 
their  energy,  their  resistance  *0  pain  and  disappointment.  In  this  article  he  tells 
the  difficulties  which  he  overcame,  and  shows  how  any  kind  of  man  may  hope 
to  succeed  if  he  will  keep  his  heart  soft  and  his  head  hard.  The  cat  shown  in 
this  picture  played  an  important  part  in  Mr.  George’s  novel.  "The  Blind  Alley" 


»iucs,  1  was  swim-  in  the  main,  it  was 

ming  in  a  sea  of  difficulties.  I  had  re-  — hut,  with  it  all,  I  was  not  getting  on.  "No"  and  again  "No."  Continually  the 
cently  married  into  a  family  where  my  I  hen  I  understood.  I  had  been  looking  postman  brought  disappointment,  a  blow, 
father-in-law  was  hostile  to  me;  I  had  before  I  leapt,  which  meant  that  I  would  day  after  day. 

n«*i  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  world;  never  leap  at  all.  If  I  went  on  like  this  And  yet  I  went  on  in  various  moods, 
I  was  so  hard  put  to  it  that  I  could  not  I  should  make  good  neither  at  the  office  sometimes  grim,  sometimes  methodical 
even  pay  cash  for  furniture  for  mv  new  nor  in  authorship.  The  time  had  come  and  calm,  sometimes  in  a  gory  rage.  I 
home;  1  had  no  credit;  I  had  to  begin  my  to  choose:  either  throw  up  the  com-  did  not  know  it  then,  hut  I  know  now 
married  life  in  a  furnished  apartment,  fortablc  pay  check  and  stand  alone —  what  it  was  that  kept  the  postman's 
I  he  present  was  hopeless,  and  the  future  or  stay  where  I  was,  a  rabbit  in  a  hutch,  knock  from  ever  knocking  me  down, 
terrifying.  After  a  moment’s  hesitation  I  chose.  The  world  would  not  buy  mv  goods,  hut 

I  lien,  in  this  despair,  came  the  strange  I  resigned  my  post  and  set  out  as  an  the  world  has  done  so.  It  has  done  so 
courage  that  saves  a  man.  I  told  myself:  author.  because  I  forced  it,  because  I  had  enough 

(all  no  man  a  failure  until  he  is  dead.  I  remember  telling  myself  then,  "If  energy  to  stand  out  against  public  in- 
I  his  trade  is  no  good  to  me.  Well,  I  must  I  fail  at  this.  I’m  going  to  buy  a  stock  difference.  And  by  what  was  that  energy 
hnd  another."  I  knew  what  that  other  of  goods,  and  with  my  pack  upon  mv  sustained?  Bv  various  points  of  view, 
trade  must  he,  as  I  had  begun  for  pleasure  shoulders  go  around  selling  at  back  notably  one  which  may  surprise  the 
to  wntc  in  my  spare  time,  just  as  another  doors,  but  never  again  shall  I  take  orders  reader,  and  which  I  call,  "Never  hope  " 
man  may  do  fretwork  and  decide  to  start  from  any  man.”  I  realize  that  those  words  conflict  with 

as  a  wood  carver.  As  surely  as  an  engineer  The  proposition  was  tough.  I  was  the  advice  that  is  given  to  young  men. 
may  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  a  farmer,  twenty-nine  and  had  published  four  books  They  are  told  (Continued  on  pa^c  mj) 
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Kvtinn  hud  not  moxcd  from  where  he  hud  fullcn.  Squarely  oxer  hl»  body  stood  Arctic,  making 


In  the  Nick  of  Time 


The  story  of  a  wise  old  dog 
By  Frank  Richardson  Pierce 
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TIIF.  pensioner  stretched  out  be¬ 
fore  the  stove,  blinked  his  eyes 
and  vaxxned;  a  canine  patriarch 
who  bad  almost  lived  his  span  of 
life  and  now  in  his  declining  years 
hovered  nearer  the  fire  than  his  old-time 
team-mates. 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  Malcmutc's 
powerful  jaws  had  snapped  an  attacking 
wolf’s  paw  clean  off.  and  a  second  snap 
had  stretched  out  another  wolf  with  its 
throat  gaping.  ”1  hen.  as  the  pack  was 
about  to  tear  the  Malemute  apart  by 
weight  of  numbers,  Kvans  had  rushed  to 
the  rescue  with  a  few  well-placed  shots 
from  his  thirty-thirty  rifle. 


Like  an  old  man  with  memories,  the 
pensioner  enjoyed  reliving  the  colorful 
days  of  his  youth.  Evans  had  saved  his 
life  that  time,  but  then,  to  offset  that,  the 
old  Malemute  had  saved  Evans  from 
death  on  several  occasions.  A  wonderful 
man  was  Evans  in  the  pensioner's  eyes. 
I  le  rarely  laid  the  lash  across  a  dog's  hack; 
alw  ays  thought  of  his  team  first  and  him¬ 
self  last,  lie  was  big.  rangy,  masterful, 
and  the  pensioner’s  observing  eyes  had 
noted  the  approving  glances  of  more  than 
one  pretty  girl;  but  Evans  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  them. 

I  he  pensioner  did  not  care  for  women, 
either.  I  here  was  one  exception— a  beau¬ 


tiful  creature,  with  soft  hands  that  thrillco 
him  to  the  core  when  they  stroked  his  ears 
or  back.  She  lived  in  Seattle,  a  distant 
place  of  manv  noises,  w  here  the  trail  be¬ 
neath  a  dog's  pads  is  hard  and  where 
strange  odors  assail  a  dog’s  nostrils  at 
every  turn.  He  had  spent  a  whole  winter 
at  Seattle  and  only  once  saw  snow.  It 
was  a  poor  country  for  a  Malemute. 

His  master  liked  this  girl,  too;  he  looked 
upon  her  with  a  wonderful  light  in  his 
eyes,  and  often  opened  his  arms  to  hold 
her  close.  In  all  his  experiences  the  Male- 
mute  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
foolish  performance.  When  thev  had 
sailed  from  Seattle  in  the  spring  the  girl 
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a  tin u I  muml,  hi*  faithful  body  and  loyal  old  heart  a  iihield  for  the  hclplcfta  mauler  he  loved 


had  come  to  the  dock  to  see  them  off.  1  he 
next  winter  had  been  different. 

Evans,  his  partner  Grady,  and  the  dogs 
had  wintered  high  in  the  mougtains  that 
year.  They  had  staked  claims  on  different 
forks  of  a  small  river,  hut  were  shariniythe 
same  cabin  for  companionship.  It  was  a 
time  when  food  was  low,  and  the  men 
quarreled  bitterly. 

“Rot!”  Grady  had  exclaimed;  "you 
can’t  let  sentiment  rule  your  heart  in  this 
ame.  Arctic  was  a  great  dog  in  his  day, 
lit  he’s  through.  Ilis  teeth  are  gone  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  snags,  and  you’re  feeding 
him  boiled  rice  which  we’ll  need  ourselves 
before  spring.  I  he  other  dogs  are  getting 
lean,  but  there's  lots  of  meat  on  Arctic’s 
frame.” 

The  light  of  murder  had  leaped  into 
Evans’s  eyes.  He  had  leaned  across  the 
tahlc,  his  eyes  blazing  with  hate  for  the 
man  he  had  once  called  his  dearest  friend. 
“God  knows.  I've  got  a  sense  of  gratitude. 
Old  Arctic  and  I  have  been  in  too  many 
tight  situations  together  for  me  not  to  see 
him  through  now.” 

"He's  through!”  Grady  had  said  even¬ 
ly.  “He’s  outlived  his  usefulness.  You 
can't  make  a  pensioner  out  of  him  with 


my  grub,  and  that’s  final.  If  you’re  so 
chicken-hearted  you  can’t  do  the  sensible 
thing  and  shoot  him.  I’ll  do  it  for  you.” 
Grady  had  grasped  Arctic  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck  and  started  for  the  door. 

"Let  go,  Grady!”  Evans’s  face  was 
ashen  in  the  stress  of  his  terrible  rage. 
“Let  go!  Or  or  I'll  kill  you!"  Grady 
was  no  coward,  yet  he  shrank  from  the 
awful  expression  in  the  other’s  face. 
"Kill  him!"  Evans  snarled,  "kill  the  best 
pal,  man  or  beast.  I  ever  had.  bar  none? 
Toss  that  faithful  bodv  that  has  stood  be¬ 
tween  me  and  death  to  the  dogs  for  food? 
Curse  you.  Grady,  for  suggesting  it! 
There’s  not  nnun  in  this  cabin  for  both  of 
us— I’ll  clear  out!” 

T'MIEY  had  divided  their  food  to  the  last 
■  pound,  and  Evans,  with  half  the  dogs 
and  equipment,  had  mushed  a  mile  down  the 
frozen  North  Fork  of  the  river,  then  back 
up  the  South  Fork  another  mile  to  an  old 
cabin.  In  the  midst  of  an  Arctic  winter 
he  had  cleared  out  rotting  debris  and 
turned  it  into  a  respectable  abode.  I  lie 
next  summer  he  reached  bedrock  and  pay 
dirt.  He  t«  .led  early  and  late,  but  when 
the  salmon  _?me  to  spawn  "and  die  he 


spent  many  a  precious  hour  away  from 
the  sluice  boxes  while  he  caught  and  dried 
fish  for  the  dogs. 

During  winter  nights  when  the  storms 
howled  without  and  the  draft  sighed  up 
the  stove  pine.  Arctic  permitted  himself 
the  luxury  of  resting  his  eyes  affectionate¬ 
ly  on  his  master.  The  corner  shelf  was  the 
master's  shrine  for  a  photograph  of  the 
wonderful  girl,  and  for  several  mooschulc  • 
pokes  stiff  with  gold.  Of  late.  Arctic- 
noticed  Evans  was  restless  and  frequently 
looked  upon  the  photograph  several  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time.  Once  he  had  exclaimed, 
"Only  ten  more  days,  little  girl!”  1  hen 
he  whooped  with  joy. 

"She's  coming,  old  boy!”  Evans  told 
the  dog  one  dav.  "( >ur  Edith  is  coming  to 
brighten  this  old  place.  She’s  a  brave  lit¬ 
tle  girl  to  come  ’way  up  here  alone  to 
marry  a  scrub  like  me.  and  we'll  make  it 
as  nice  for  her  as  we  can.” 

Evans  overhauled  the  sled,  loader!  it 
down  with  heavy  warm  robes,  a  small 
tent,  and  provisions  sufficient  for  the  trip 
to  the  little  settlement  where  narrow- 
bands  of  steel  connected  the  interior  with 
the  ice-free  port  of  Sew  ard  on  the  coast. 

Jennings,  the  settlement  storekeeper. 
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greeted  them  ns  old  friends.  “Brought  old 
Arctic  along,  too,  huh?  You’re  a  blamed 
sentimental  young  fool,  Evans,  keeping 
an  old  pensioner  on  your  pay  roll.  He'll 
never  be  any  more  use  to  you.” 

“You  infernal  old  hypocrite,”  retorted 
Evans,  grinning;  "if  I  didn’t  know  you 
had  a  pensioner  of  your  own  in  your  ken¬ 
nels  I  cl  take  a  healthy  punch  at  you. 
Arctic's  through;  but  he’s  earned  his  rest. 
I  felt  kind  of  sorry  for  the  old  boy,  coming 
in." 

"You've  got  half  an  hour  till  train 
time,”  said  Jennings,  "so  you'd  better  fix 
up.  I’ll  take  care  of  the  dogs:  soft  stuff 
for  Arctic  and  fish  for  the  rest.” 

“Thanks,  Jennings;  and  if  it’s  not  t*»o 
much  trouble,  you  might  ask  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
nings  to  pack  up  a  special  box  of  grub  a 
bride’s  likely  to  need  when  she  starts  up 
housekeeping.  I  got  plenty  of  staples, 
but  Edith  will  want  to  make  some  cakes, 
pics,  and  things,  I  suppose.” 

“Another  good  man  gone!”  muttered 
Jennings  facetiously. 

"What’s  that!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
nings  unexpectedly. 

"The  right  way!”  added  Jennings  has¬ 
tily. 

IT  WAS  the  Alaska  of  song  and  story 
^  Edith  Densmorc  faced  as  the  "Victoria  ’ 
made  way  up  Resurrection  Bay  to  Seward. 
The  bay  is  perhaps  twelve  miles  long  and 
very  narrow,  walled  in  on  either  side  by 
a  mighty  row  of  mountains,  and  the  snow 
came  down  to  the  rocky  shore. 

The  girl,  warmly  clothed,  paced  the 
deck,  a  picture  of  radiance,  beauty,  and 
health,  eagerly  watching  the  scene.  The 
wildness  delighted,  yet  at  the  same  time 
filled  her  with  a  strange  dread,  as  if  this 
rugged  country  intended  to  put  her  to  the 
test . 

"Oh.  I  love  it!”  she  whispered,  "love  it 
and  yet  fear  it.” 

As  Evans  gathered  her  into  his  arms,  a 
considerable  portion  of  Seward's  male 
population  looked  on  with  hearty  ap¬ 
proval.  Attentive  cars  heard  a  muffled 
"Archie!"  in  reply  to  his  "Edith!"  Then 
he  gave  instructions  for  the  disposal  of  her 
grips. 

"Thank  heavens,  the  ship  wasn’t  late," 
lie  said,  getting  back  to  earth.  "The  train 
leaves  in  a  few  minutes  for  Anchorage.” 

"And  Arctic?"  she  queried.  "How  is 
the  dear  old  fellow!" 

"Eine  as  a  fiddle,  getting  younger  every 
day,  except  for  his  teeth.  He's  up  the 
line,  waiting  for  you  at  Jennings’s." 

Two  days  later,  after  the  wedding, 
when  the  train  pulled  out  from  Anchorage 
and  headed  into  the  vast  land  called  the 
"interior,”  a  score  of  newly-made  old 
friends  were  on  hand  to  bid  them  farewell. 
The  train  carried  freight  of  all  kinds — 
mail,  passengers,  and  dogs.  I  here  were 
men  in  parkas,  others  in  overcoats;  some 
dressed  for  the  trail,  others  dressed  as 
though  for  a  conventional  business  con¬ 
ference.  They  smoked  cigars,  cigarettes, 
and  pipes,  swapped  trail  experiences,  and 
looked  upon  Malcmutcs  and  huskies  with 
critical  eves. 

“Now,’’  Edith  told  Evans,  “I  know- 
why  dogs  mean  so  much  in  this  land.  Do 
the  thrilling  adventures  they  tell  of  really 
happen,  or  do  they  tell  me  these  things 
because  I  am  a  tenderfoot  ?” 

He  laughed.  "No,  they’re  not  telling 
yams.  When  a  man  leaves  the  last  road¬ 
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house  behind,  he's  on  his  own  hind  legs, 
reiving  on  himself  and  dogs.” 

"And  when  a  woman — ?" 

“T  he  same  unrelenting  rule;  but  this 
little  woman  needn't  worry  about  that  — 
she’ll  always  have  a  man  to  do  that  for 
her.  when  worry  is  in  order.  But  I’ve 
mushed  all  over  rhis  land  and,  thanks  to 
my  dogs,  a  strong  back,  and  a  weak  mind; 
I’ve  always  come  out  on  top.” 

“  I  lu*  next  stop  is  ours!"  Evans  gath¬ 
ered  up  their  bags,  while  Edith  peered 
curiously  through  the  window.  Inc  ex¬ 
panse  of  snow  was  unbroken,  except  for  a 
lirtle  cluster  of  buildings  from  which 
smoke  w  as  trailing.  A  little  sigh  of  home¬ 
sickness  escaped  her,  a  strange  lump  filled 
her  throat.  She  bit  her  trembling  lips  lest 
he  see  and  perhaps  not  understand,  then 
a  cry  of  delight  escaped  her,  and  the  lump 
and  dread  vanished.  "There’s  old  Arctic. 
Archie.  You  get  off  first  and  I'll  follow 
and  see  if  he  remembers  me.” 

I  he  dog  came  trotting  slowly  toward 
the  train  ahead  of  Jennings  and  his  wife. 
Evans  set  the  bags  down  upon  the  snow 
as  the  dog  came  to  him.  I  hen  the  dog 
stopped  abruptly,  his  nose  snifling  the  air. 
Like  a  flash  he  rushed  toward  the  girl. 
"Brace  yourself,  Edith,"  warned  Evans, 
"he's  coming." 

Ihc  great  paws  leaped  upward  until 
they  quite  touched  her  shoulders,  and, 
sshilc  a  paw  rested  on  either  shoulder,  she 
was  kept  busy  ducking  her  bead  to  avoid 
enthusiastic  osculations. 

"Just  the  way  I  felt  when  I  saw  her. 
Old  Man!"  said  Evans. 

Mrs.  Jennings  did  not  wait  for  an  intro¬ 
duction.  "I’m  right  glad  to  sec  you, 
Edith!”  she  exclaimed.  "I’ve  had  dinner 
waiting  an  hour.  You're  a  brave  little 
lady  to  come  up  here  alone— even  for 
Archie.”  And  her  beaming  smile  seemed 
to  lighten  everything  with  its  radiance. 
I’hen  she  placed  a  motherly  arm  about 
the  girl's  waist  and  led  her  to  the  house. 

10NG  before  davliglit  the  following  day, 
■*  they  were  under  way.  Nine  big  Male- 
mutes  handled  the  heavy  sled  with  ease. 
Edith,  nestling  within  the  warm  robes, 
was  snugly  comfortable.  By  a  method 
known  only  to  the  skilled  freighter,  Evans 
had  stowed  her  steamer  trunks  and  bags 
on  the  sled,  making  a  formidable  load. 

"In  this  country  we  start  early,  so  we 
can  make  the  next  camp  by  daylight,"  he 
explained;  "the  dogs  arc  fresh  and  strong, 
so  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  here  and  cn- 

Ky  life.  Arctic's  the  onlv  old  one  in  the 
inch,  and  he’s  running  free.” 

Edith  had  been  fitted  out  with  mocca¬ 
sins  and  a  light  parka.  I  o  vary  the  ride, 
or  Co  lighten  the  load  when  the  going  was 
rough,  she  frequently  ran  behind  with 
Arctic,  and  marveled  at  the  skill  displayed 
by  both  Evans  and  the  dogs  in  handling 
the  sled. 

A  cloud  of  steam  constantly  hovered 
over  the  laboring  team.  With  each  mile 
the  country  about  grew  wilder.  I  he  girl 
saw  not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  trail,  yet 
both  dogs  and  man  proceeded  with  confi¬ 
dence. 

“  I  he  trail’s  here  all  right."  Evans  cx- 

! 'lamed  later.  "When  we  get  off  it.  I  can 
eel  the  difference  immediately.  Up  here 
we  have  educated  feet.  It  won’t  take  you 
long  to  educate  yours;  just  try  running  ro 
either  side,  and  you’ll  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence.”  She  experimented,  and  was  de¬ 


lighted  m  find  that  even  her  inexperienced 
feet  noted  the  difference. 

I  hey  camped  that  night  in  a  sheltered 
spot.  I  here  was  little  for  Edith  to  do. 
She  marveled  at  the  skill  with  which 
Evans  mixed  up  a  batch  of  sour-dough 
biscuits.  With  the  aid  of  a  small  tree  he 
erected  the  tent  and  prepared  the  sleeping 
bags.  Edith  crawled  into  her  bag;  then 
Evans  leaned  down  and  kissed  her. 
"Don’t  forget  to  wind  the  clock  and  put 
out  the  cat.  dear!"  she  laughed. 

Old  Arctic  poked  his  nose  through  the 
flap,  looked  around  with  approval,  then 
lay  down  at  her  feet.  "It’s  comfy,”  she 
told  herself  softly,  "and  Archie's  good  to 
me.  Some  day  lkll  know  more  of  this  life, 
then  I’ll  not  lean  upon  him  so  much." 

Some  time  later  she  felt  him  shake  her 
gently.  "It's  morning,"  he  whispered. 
"You  want  to  get  up  and  look  about!" 

"Oh!”  she  exclaimed  delightedly,  "the 
dears!"  They  were  surrounded  by  the 
heads  of  nine  dogs,  each  head  thrust  be¬ 
neath  the  bottom  of  the  rent,  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  dog  being  outside.  Arctic  alone 
was  entirely  within. 

"They  always  do  that,”  said  Evans, 
"the  air  is  warmer  inside  the  tent.  Now, 
you  stay  here  and  I’ll  have  some  hot  tea 
ready  in  a  minute." 

So  the  days  passed,  each  bringing  them 
into  w  ildcr  country.  Noon  of  the  last  day 
found  Evans  bending  over  the  fire,  stirring 
up  a  beef  concoction. 

"How  far  is  our  nearest  neighbor?"  she 
queried  suddenly. 

“I'm  taking  you  to  a  mighty  lonely 
place,”  he  replied,  straightening  up. 
"There's  only  one  man  inside  of  fifty  miles 
of  our  cabin—  ( Jrady.  I  le’s  only  about  a 
mile  off;  but  he’s  an  enemy." 

"Oh.  that’s  too  had  for  both  of  you," 
she  said  with  quick  sympathy. 

"It  is,"  he  admitted;  "when  men  quar¬ 
rel  up  here  it’s  tragic.  But  you  know 
about  our  quarrel.  Converting  old  Arctic 
into  dog  food  was  the  one  thing  Grady 
should  never  have  suggested  to  me.” 

“Perhaps  he  has  thought  it  over  and  is 
sorry."  she  suggested. 

"Not  Grady r  he  replied.  "I  would 
have  things  different  i«  I  could,  but  we 
cannot  make  men  to  suit  ourselves.  Well, 
dinner— oh,  pardon  me— luncheon  is 
served.  We’ll  eat  the  next  meal  at  home. 
We  should  make  it  by  dark." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Evans  a  moment  later, 
"you  don't  like  my  mulligan!" 

She  flushed.  "The  mulligan  is  all  right 
but  the  meat  tastes  old.  I’ll  fill  up  on 
something  else.  Anyway,  1  don’t  require 
much  meat,  I’m  not  doing  heavy  work." 

"Sometimes  the  grub  does  become  a  bit 
stale  up  here,”  he  explained;  "but  as  3 
class  wc  arc  tough  customers  and  thrive 
on  stale  meat  and  ancient,  if  not  too  an¬ 
cient.  eg^s.” 

Evans’s  appetite,  whetted  by  the  fresh 
air  and  plenty  of  hard  work,  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  he  consumed  the  stew 
to  the  last  spoonful.  "Now,  let’s  go;  we'll 
wash  the  dishes  at  home.” 

“PTOMAINE!” 

*  The  single  word  was  forced  from 
Evans's  set  lips.  Edith  was  right,  the  meat 
was  not  only  stale  but  was  unfit  for  even 
his  strong  constitution.  Ever  since  eating 
he  had  been  conscious  of  pain.  Occasional 
twinges  at  first,  then  sharper  with  alarm¬ 
ing  frequency,  until  now  he  staggered 
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In  the  Nick  of  Time,  by  Frank  Richardson  Pierce 


alone  at  the  sled  handles  on  sheer  nerve. 
I  he  same  magnificent  fighting  spirit  that 
had  always  carried  him  through  was  again 
serving  loyally. 

I  GOT  to  make  it  to  the  enhin!"  he 
snarled  to  himself.  "I  got  to,  for  her  sake. 
If  anything  should  happen  to  me  out  here, 
good  heavens!  what  would  she  do.  alone? 
What  could  she  do?  I  got  to  make  it.” 
He  looked  down  upon  all  he  held  dear,  as 
if  seeking  strength  from  sight  of  her.  In 
the  warmth  of  the  robes  and  gently  gliding 
sled,  she  was  dozing.  Again  came  the 
agonizing  cramps,  filling  his  body  with 
their  deathly  warning.  His  face  twisted 


with  pain,  yet  he  urged  the  dogs  onward 
in  a  normal  voice.  She  must  not  know. 

"Twelve  miles  more!"  he  muttered: 
"two  more,  then  seven  across  the  lake, 
then  three  over  the  ridge  and  into  the  next 
valley  . . .  valley  ...  up  riv  . . .  river  . . . 
home!”  The  world  seemed  to  whirl 
madly;  his  hands  relaxed  their  grip  and  he 
pitched  forward  into  the  trail.  With 

Cathetic  desperation  he  strove  to  erv  our. 

ut  in  the  stress  of  his  great  pain  he  barely 
whispered,  then  lay  silent  in  the  trail,  be¬ 
hind  the  sled,  which  continued  on  its 
way. . . . 

A  swift-moving  figure  of  gray  that  had 
followed  like  a  shadow  for  the  past  two 


miles  peered  cautiously  down  upon  the 
fallen  man.  then  from  upraised  muz/.le 
came  the  doleful  wail  of  the  wolf;  aim-  st 
a  death  cry.  that  violated  the  peace  of  the 
land  and  disturbed  the  echoes  in  the  lofty 
crags.  From  the  timber  a  second  figure 
cautiously  emerged,  then  together  they 
warily  approached  the  fallen  figure,  sniffing 
the  air,  muscles  tense,  ready  to  flee,  yet 
drawing  nearer. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond,  the  team 
settled  down  for  the  stiff  up-grade  pull. 
Half  way  up,  the  lead  dog  missed  the 
trail,  something  struck  the  runner,  a  vio¬ 
lent  lurch  and  the  sled  overturned.  F.dith 
found  herself  face  {Continued  on  page  124) 


Boris  Sidis,  the  famous  psychopathologist,  explains  wha 
declares  to  be  the  only  road  to  a  real  cure  of  sleep 
lessness— He  says  that  the  popular  devices  for 
going  to  sleep  are  mere“trick  plays”  which 
do  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble 

Hu  Keene  Sumner 


cation  dots  produce  sleep.  So  do  other  "I  became  interested  in  natural  sleep 
forms  of  intoxication.  Opiates  and  bro-  through  mv  use  of  hypnosis  in  the  treat- 
mules  induce  sleep.  menr  of  psychopathic  patients.  Certain 

"But  sleep  that  is  due  to  any  of  these  conditions  are  necessary  to  bring  about 
toxins,  whether  generated  within  the  the  hypnotic  state.  But  in  the  course  of 
body,  or  taken  as  narcotics,  is  not  normal,  my  work  I  sometimes  found  that  these 
Therefore  I  cannot  accent  the  theory  as  conditions,  instead  of  bringing  a  hypnotic 
an  explanation  of  natut.il  sleep.  state,  brought  ordinary  sleep  instead. 

"I  am  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  "Kvidently  the  conditions  favorable  to 
Swiss  scientist.  Claperedc.  who  said:  ‘\\c  inducing  the  hypnotic  state  were  favorn- 
do  not  sleep' (meaning  sleep  under  the  ble  to  inducing  ordinary  sleep.  So  I  began 
ordinary  conditions ,  'because  we  are  poi-  to  experiment  on  myself.  1  found  there 
oned  or  exhausted  but  in  order  t  to  be.’  were  three  conditions  favorable  to  sleep: 

I  hey  were  the  limitation  of  vol¬ 
untary  movement,  the  limitation 
of  the  field  of  consciousness,  and 
monotony. 

"The  first  two  sound  very 
scientific.  We  professional  men 

kare  inclined  to  use  long  words  be¬ 
cause  we  like  to  show  off  our  vo¬ 
cabulary.  But  the  limitation  of 
voluntary  movement  really 
means  keeping  perfedly  still;  not 
turning  and  tossing  about.  And 
■  the  limitation  of  the  field  of  con- 

Hsckmsness  means  shutting  the 
mind  against  outside  impres¬ 
sions. 

"I  found  that  by  observing 
the  three  conditions  mentioned 
•  *  I  could  put  myself  into  a  state  of 
.  deep  natural  sleep  at  almost  any 
time.  I  have  used  the  same 
£  ’  methods  in  the  treatment  of 
\  \  ‘  many  cases  of  insomnia  and  w  it li 

\  \  >  RO°^  rcsUl,s- 

^  “People  do  not  reali/.e  that 

natural  sleep  is  a  voluntary  act. 
We  go  to  sleep  because  we  decide 

/to  do  it.  Deciding  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  wanting!  The  very 
persons  who  are  most  eager  to  go 
to  sleep  are  the  ones  who  willful¬ 
ly  discourage  sleep. 

“Let  me  explain  the  three 
conditions  I  spoke  of.  I  he  one 
essential  to  sleep  is  relaxation  of 
mind  and  body.  All  external 
stimulations  should  be  cut  off,  so  far  as  is 
possible. 

“Closing  the  eyes  shuts  off  one  very  im¬ 
portant  group  of  stimuli.  And  if  we  lie 
perfectly  still  a  whole  mass  of  muscular 
sensations,  as  well  as  of  what  are  called 
kinesthetic  sensations,  are  kept  from 
pouring  into  the  consciousness.  If  you 
restless!)  toss  and  turn  and  twist  you  are 
constantly  sending  stimuli  to  your  brain 
cells.  Every  movement  of  any  part  of 
your  b<*dy  causes  a  reaction  of  the  brain 
cells.  You  give  them  no  chance  to  rest. 


IF  YOU  want  to  get  an  eager  response 
out  of  the  average  man  or  woman, 
just  say  solicitously,  "How  did  you 
sleep  last  night?" 

You  can  then  devote  yourself  to 
your  own  thoughts,  merel)  emitting  an 
occasional  murmur  of  sympathy,  for  few 
indeed  are  the  persons  who  do  not  know* 
what  it  is  to  wrestle  with  the  Angel  of 
Sleep,  and  to  find  him  or  is  it  her?  -a 
very  refractory  sort  of  angel. 

Some  years  ago.  Boris  Sidis  who  is 
a  neurologist,  psychologist,  and  \arious 
other  kinds  of  scientific  “olo- 
gist" — made  an  elaborate  study 
of  sleep,  lie  conducted  a  long 
series  of  experiments  with  ani¬ 
mals,  as  well  as  with  human  be¬ 
ings,  and  evolved  what  may  he 
called  “a  theory  and  practice  of 


I*. veil  a  theory  would  ne  wel¬ 
come  to  the  \  ictiins  of  insomnia. 

But  if  you  add  to  it  a  practice  Jm 
that  gets  results,  the  sleepless  A 
themselves  would  be  glad  to  stay  /jfl 
awake  to  listen. 

In  what  he  says  here.  Doctor 
Sidis  begins  with  the  theory, 
since  that  naturally  comes  first. 

But  I  will  encourage  you  by  say¬ 
ing.  in  advance,  that  he  found  he 
Could  put  himself  to  sleep  at  al¬ 
most  any  time  by  a  practice 
based  on  certain  facts  and  prin-  Wijj 

"I’eopje  always  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  sleep."  he  said  to  me;  TJf  J 

"and  there  have  been  many  sci¬ 
entific  theories  about  it.  One 
was  that  it  was  due  to  the  \  enous 
congestion  of  the  brain.  I  hat 
is,  the  bl«*od  which  was  sent  to 
the  brain  was  not  sufficiently 
carried  aw  ay  again.  Some  scien¬ 
tists  claim  that  sleep  is  due  to 
not  enough  blood  in  the  brain;  .  .  - 
others  claim  it  is  due  to  too  much. 

“People  are  advised  to  sleep 
with  the  head  high;  or  with  it  low;  to 
take  a  hot  bath,  or  a  cold  bath,  or  no  bath 
at  all.  before  retiring;  to  eat  or  to  drink, 
or  else  ito  avoid  eating  or  drinking;  to 
exercise,  or  nor  to  exercise.  All  these 
contradictor)  directions  are  prompted  b» 
the  belief  that  sleep  is  due  to  some  phase 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

"  I  hen  there  is  the  theory  that  sleep  is 
the  result  of  an  accumulation  of  toxins, 
poisonous  matters,  in  the  blood,  due  to  the 
tissue-waste  going  on  during  our  active 
waking  hours.  It  is  true  that  auto-mtoxj- 


I>r.  Boris  Sidis  was  horn  in  Russia  and 
came  to  the  United  Stales  when  twenty 
years  old.  lie  won  four  degrees  at  Har¬ 
vard.  the  A.  B..  A.  \1..  Ph.  I>..  and  M.  D. 
lie  is  a  widely  known  writer  on  psveho- 
pa t hology  and  kindred  subjects.  "Ex¬ 
perimental  Study  of  Sleep. . The  Psy¬ 

chology  of  Laughter."  "The  Causation 
and  T  rea  t  men  t  of  Psycopa  t  liic  Diseases, 
and  "The  Source  and  Aim  of  Human 
Progress."  are  among  his  liooks.  He  has 
been  associated  with  various  institu¬ 
tions.  including  the  Pathological  Insti¬ 
tute  of  N.  V.  Stare.  He  is  fifty- three 
vearsoldand  residt-sal  Portsmouth. N.  II. 
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The  Secret  of  Sound  Sleep,  by  Keene  Sum n eh 


“As  for  monotony,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  condition  favorable  to 
sleep.  In  bringing  about  the  hypnotic 
state,  we  tell  the  subject  to  try  not  to 
think  of  anything.  'I  hat  is,  we  try  to 
make  his  mental  state  monotonous  by 
having  him  dismiss  thoughts  that  interest 
him. 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  people 
easily  fall  asleep  to  the  monotonous  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  rain.  I  he  droning 
sound  of  an  uninteresting  speaker’s  voice 
will  soothe  his  hearers  to  slumber.  CIo  to 
bed,  have  someone  read  aloud  from  a  dull 
book,  and  you  will  soon  be  asleep.  The 
buzzing  of  insects— if  wc  know  they  arc 
not  going  to  attack  us;  the 
iteady  rumble  of  the  train 
when  we  arc  in  a  sleeping 
car;  the  subdued  but  inces¬ 
sant  noises  peculiar  to  a  city 
at  night— all  these,  by  their 
monotonous  repetition,  of¬ 
ten  help  to  induce  sleep. 

There  is  a  physiological  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  fact,  which 
I  will  give  later. 


*1  need  not  continue  to  give  specific  ex¬ 
amples.  Over  and  over  again,  I  demon¬ 
strated  with  kittens  and  puppies  that 
they  would  go  to  sleep  if  kept  perfectly 
quiet  with  their  eyes  closed.  Later  they 
would  wake  up.  yawning  as  if  they  had 
been  having  a  fine  rest.  Moreover,  they 
seemed  to  form  the  habit  of  going  to  sleep 
under  those  conditions;  for  they  would  do 
it  more  ouickly  and  easily  after  the  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  repeated  a  number  of  times. 

"When  it  came  to  children,  1  began 
with  very  young  infants  and  carried  the 
experiments  on  up  to  children  of  fourteen. 
W  ith  the  older  ones,  I  would  have  them 
lie  down,  or  perhaps  merely  sit  in  a  chair 


When  You  Lie  Awake — 
Think  About  This 
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LEEP  is  not  as  important  as  people  think  it  is 


"IN  ORDER  to  test  my 
*  theory  I  made  many  ex¬ 
periments.  First,  with  frogs; 
then  successively  with  guin¬ 
ea  pigs,  cats,  dogs,  and 
finally  with  human  beings. 

I  used  a  great  number  of 
objects  in  these  different 
(roups. 

"Sometimes  I  merely  nut 
a  frog  on  its  back,  held  it 
auict  a  few  minutes,  and 
drew  up  its  lower  eyelids  to 
dose  its  eye*.  I  he  frog, 
you  know,  has  only  one  eye¬ 
lid,  the  lower  one.  It  would 
won  become  quiet  and  be 
apparently  in  a  very  deep 
sleep.  Sometimes  I  put  a 
cloth  over  the  frog’s  head, 
to  exclude  all  light.  It 
would  quickly  sink  into  a 
state  of  rest.  I  tried  hold¬ 
ing  the  eyelids  closed  by 
painting  them  with  collo¬ 
dion.  At  first  the  frog  strug¬ 
gled;  hut  it  soon  became 
quiet  and  went  to  sleep. 

"The  results  were  the 
ume  with  guinea  pigs.  If  I 
took  them  in  my  hands  to 
prevent  their  moving,  and 
put  a  blind  over  their  eves, 
they  would  struggle  at  first, 

•hen  become  quiet  and  go 
to  sleep. 

"When  it  came  to  cats. 

I  found  it  advisable  to  wrap  the  animal 
in  a  cloth  to  keep  it  from  scratching  and 
clawing.  For  instance,  I  took  a  six-weeks- 
old  kitten  as  one  subject.  It  struggled 
and  fought  when  I  wrapped  the  cloth 
around  it.  And  that,  by  the  way,  was  not 
a  condition  favorable  to  the  experiment, 
for  it  was  a  state  of  excitement  and 
activity. 

“However,  as  in  practically  every  single 
instance,  the  kitten  soon  ceased  to  strug¬ 
gle  when  I  held  it  as  still  as  possible.  I  hen 
I  closed  its  eyes,  holding  them  shut  with 
my  fingers.  In  a  little  while  it  was  asleep. 
It  remained  asleep  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  and  would  not  have  awakened 
then  if  I  had  not  roused  it. 


says  Doctor  Sidis. 
fact,  it  is  essential. 


Rest  is  important! 


Hut  we  do  not  have  to  be 
tely  unconscious  (as  we  are  in  the  sleep  state'  in 
order  to  rest.  The  lower  animals  do  not  sleep  as  human 
beings  do.  They  literally  sleep  with  one  eye  open, 
sometimes  with  both  eyes  partially  open.  They  prick 
up  their  cars  at  sounds  which,  in  our  own  sleep  state,  wc 
would  not  hear.  In  them,  sleep  is  only  a  pronounced 
rest  state. 

"Therefore,  the  first  thing  for  you  to  realize,  if  you 
arc  more  or  less  wakeful,  is  that  it  is  nothing  you  have 
cause  to  worry  about.  Moreover,  this  realization  that 
sleep  is  not  all-important  will  be  a  great  factor  in  helping 
you  to  sleep.  Nine  tenths  of  your  difficulty  in  going  to 
sleep  is  due  to  your  fear  that  you  won't  go  to  sleep.  And 
nine  tenths  of  the  bad  effects  of  a  sleepless  night  arc  not 
the  result  of  your  loss  of  sleep,  but  of  your  worry  over  it. 

"I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to  delude  you  into  a  better 
frame  of  mint!,  one  that  is  favorable  to  sleep;  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  physiologically,  as  well  as  Psychologically 
true!  People  make  a  sort  of  fetish  of  sleep.  They  fix 
upon  a  certain  number  of  hours  which  they  think  they 
must  have,  in  order  to  he  well.  Then  they  measure 
each  night's  sleep;  and  if  it  is  short  of  the  sacred  number 
of  hours,  they  are  full  of  worry  and  fear. 

"Don’t  be  impatient  for  sleep  to  come.  Let  it  take 
its  time.  Don’t  lie  there,  saying  to  yourself,  'It  is  two 
o'clock  now!  I  have  to  pet  up  at  seven.  If  I  don’t  go 
to  sleep  right  away  I  won  t  get  even  five  hours  of  sleep  — 
and  I  ought  to  have  eight!' 

"If  you  do  pay  attention  to  the  time,  say  to  yourself, 
‘I  have  been  in  bed,  resting,  for  several  hours  already. 
And  I  have  five  hours  more  in  which  1  can  rest.  Eight 
hours  of  rest!  It’s  wonderful  to  lie  here  quietly  and  to 
know  that  I  am  storing  up  energy  all  the  time 


In  fact,  it  is  essential.  But  we  do  not 
have  to  be  absolutely  unconscious  (as  we 
arc  in  the  sleep  state)  in  order  to  rest.  The 
lower  animals  do  not  sleep  as  human  be¬ 
ings  do.  They  literally  sleep  with  one  eye 
open;  sometimes  with  both  eyes  partially 
open.  They  prick  up  their  ears  at  sounds 
which,  in  our  own  sleep  state,  wc  would 
not  hear.  In  them,  sleep  is  only  a  pro¬ 
nounced  rest  state. 

“Therefore,  the  first  thing  for  you  to 
realize,  if  you  are  more  or  less  wakeful, 
is  that  it  is  nothing  you  have  cause  to 
worry  about.  Moreover  this  realization 
that  sleep  is  not  all-important  will  be  a 
great  factor  in  helping  you  to  sleep.  Nine 
tenths  of  your  difficulty 

_ in  going  to  sleep  is  due  to 

your  fear  that  you  won't  go 
to  sleep.  And  nine  tenths 
of  the  bad  effects  of  a  sleep¬ 
less  night  arc  not  the  result 
of  your  loss  of  sleep,  but  of 
your  worry  over  it. 

"I  do  not  say  this  in  order 
to  delude  you  into  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  one  that  is 
favorable  to  sleep;  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  physiologically, 
as  well  as  psychologically, 
true!  People  make  a  sort 
of  fetish  of  sleep.  They  fix 
upon  a  certain  number  of 
hours  which  they  think 
they  must  have  in  order  to 
be  well.  Then  they  meas¬ 
ure  each  night’s  sleep;  and 
if  it  is  short  of  the  sacred 
number  of  hours  they  arc 
full  of  worry  and  fear. 


In 


*  M 


in  a  darkened  room.  I  asked  them  to  keep 
perfectly  quiet  and  to  close  their  eyes. 
Sometimes  I  would  set  the  metronome 
going  with  a  slow'  beat;  or  I  would  start 
my  electric  battery,  which  would  make  a 
stead v  buzzing  sound.  In  every  instance, 
the  children  went  to  sleep. 

"As  I  said  before.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  cases  of  insomnia. 
Most  of  my  patients  arc  psychopathic; 
that  is,  they  are  not  normal  in  some  of 
their  mental  reactions  or  habits.  And  al¬ 
most  all  psychopathic  people  have  in¬ 
somnia.  So  I  have  had  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  its  causes  and  its  cure. 

“To  begin  with,  sleep  is  n>>l  as  important 
as  people  think  it  is.  Rest  is  important! 


"IT  IS  the  worry  and  fear 
1  that  hurt  them,  not  the 
few  hoursof  unconsciousness 
they  have  missed.  Even  if 
you  pass  an  absolutely 
sleepless  night  occasionally, 
it  isn’t  going  to  affect  your 
health.  If  you  rest  and 
don’t  worry,  you  won't 
know  the  difference  two 
days  later.  Think  of  it  as 
a  matter  of  small  conse¬ 
quence,  a  discomfort,  per¬ 
haps,  hut  nothing  that  need 
have  an  effect  on  your 
health  or  happiness;  and  if 
you  take  that  mental  atti¬ 
tude  nature  will  see  to  it 
that  you  get  an  extra  portion 
of  sleep  later  on— if  you 
really  need  it.” 

"Hut  just  wait  a  minute!” 
I  interrupted.  "I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  the  body  will  rest, 
if  wc  lie  quietly  in  bed,  even  though  wc  do 
not  sleep.  But  it's  the  mind  that  craves 
the  unconsciousness  of  sleep!  So  long  as 
you  are  awake,  you  keep  on  thinking.  It 
is  this  unceasing  mental  activity  that 
wears  one  out  " 

“Oh.  no,  it  isn’t!”  said  Doctor  Sidis 


it 


It 


is  the  kind  of  mental  activity!  Your 
thoughts  arc  accompanied  by  emotions  <»f 
anxiety  and  fear.  And  these  emotions  ate 
the  trouble  makers.  If  you  believed, 
really  believed,  that  all  you  needed  was, 
say,  two  hours  of  sleep,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  night  devoted  to  rest.  I  haven't  a 
doubt  that  you  would  get  along  all  right 
on  such  a  schedule.  Because  if  you  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  a  ( Continued  on  page  t/S) 


Is  There  Anything  Here  That 
Other  Men  Couldn’t  Do? 

The  simple  but  tremendously  effective  methods  by  which  a  SlO-a- 
week  clerk  worked  his  way  up  to  the  presidency  of  the  biggest 
bank  in  America — The  business  philosophy  of  Charles 
E.  Mitchell  and  the  outstanding  factors  in  his  career 

By  Bruce  Barton 


YOl’  could  have  luncheon  with 
some  men  every  day  for  a  year, 
and  in  the  end  you  would  re¬ 
member  nothing  about  them 
except  that  they  liked  their 
meat  well  done,  or  preferred  gray  neck¬ 
ties  to  blue.  Other  men  are  so  vital,  so 
Idled  with  the  interest  and  satisfaction 
of  their  work  that,  at  every  meeting,  they 
leave  something  with  you 
which  you  don’t  forget.  In 
this  second  group  is  Charles 
b.  Mitchell,  president  of 
the  National  City  Hank  of 
New  York,  the  largest  finan¬ 
cial  institution  in  the  land. 

I  had  luncheon  with  Mr. 

Mitchell  at  the  Hankers' 

Club  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  before  the  I  nited 
States  had  entered  it.  We 
stood  for  a  minute  at  a 
window  looking  out  over 
the  tops  of  New  York's 
skyscrapers.  I  made  some 
commonplace  remark  about 
the  eternal  fascination  of 
that  view,  the  great  shift¬ 
ing  drama  of  success  and 
disappointment  that  goes 
on  forever  underneath  those 
roofs. 

I  am  not  sure  that  he 
heard  me.  I  lie  panorama 
was  suggesting  another 
thought  to  him. 

"Every  once  in  a  while 
one  of  our  bond  men  comes 
into  my  office  and  tells  me 
he  can’t  find  any  bond 
buyers."  he  said.  "When 
that  happens  I  don’t  argue 
with  him.  I  say,  ‘Get  your 
hat  and  come  out  to  lunch.* 

Then  1  bring  him  up  here 
and  stand  him  in  from  of 
one  of  these  windows.  'I  ook 
down  there.’  I  say.  '  I  here 
are  six  million  people  wii'i 
incomes  that  aggregate 
thousands  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  They  are  just  waiting  for  someone 
to  come  and  tell  them  what  to  do  with 
their  savings,  lake  a  good  look,  cat  a 
good  lunch,  and  then  go  down  and  tell 
them.’ 

"If  there  is  nothing  in  that  picture 
which  stirs  a  man’s  imagination  he  doesn  t 
belong  in  New  York,”  Mr.  Mitchell  con¬ 
tinued.  “He  might  do  well  enough  taking 


orders  behind  a  counter  somewhere,  but 
lie’s  not  hig-lcague  stuff.” 

Anorhcr  tunc  1  met  linn  late  at  night. 
It  was  one  of  the  hottest  weeks  of  sum¬ 
mer,  when  successful  financiers  are  popu¬ 
larly  supposed  to  be  in  the  mountains  or 
at  the  shore,  lie  was  walking  fr<*m  his 
office  to  his  house  up-town.  When  I  asked 
him  what  financial  problem  could  be  im¬ 


portant  enough  to  keep  him  alone  in  his 
office  to  such  an  hour  he  answered  that 
he  had  been  trying  to  catch  up  with  his 
reading. 

"Reading!"  I  exclaimed.  "I  didn't 
know  that  gentlemen  who  own  houses  on 
fifth  Avenue  did  any  reading." 

"Some  do.”  hr  answered.  And  after  a 
littlr  prying  I  discovered  that  he  has  an 


informal  compact  with  himself  to  take 
up  some  one  new  subject  every  year,  and 
learn  what  he  can  about  it.  At  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  he  was  reading  everything 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on  in  regard  to 
ships  and  shipping. 

"1  know  something  about  the  problems 
that  industries  will  be  facing  after  the 
war."  he  said,  "because  I  worked  in  manu¬ 
facturing  plants;  but  ship¬ 
ping  is  a  new  proposition  to 
me.  So  I’m  reading  all  I 
can.  The  I  nited  States 
will  have  a  tremendous  in¬ 
vestment  on  the  ocean 
when  the  fighting  stops.  I 
want  to  be  in  a  position  to 

make  a  little  better  guess 
than  the  next  fellow  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  happen 
to  it.” 

As  I  watched  him  swing 
along  up  the  deserted  Ave¬ 
nue.  I  thought,  "That’s 
Mitchell  in  a  nutshell;  you 
don’t  need  much  more  than 
that  one  incident  to  under¬ 
stand  why  he  is  where  In¬ 
is.  He  works  at  night  when 
everybody  else  has  gone; 
he  walks,  because  he  cares 
more  for  his  health  than  he 
does  for  his  comfort;  and 
instead  of  thinking  that  lie 
knows  it  all,  he  has  a  list 
of  subjects  as  long  as  your 
arm  about  which  he  is 
willing  to  confess  that  he 
knows  nothing — a  list  that 
will  last  him  the  rest  of  his 
life,  if  he  takes  up  a  new- 
one  each  year!" 

lie  was  horn  in  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts,  forty-five 
years  ago.  His  father  was 
a  Boston  merchant  and  had 
been  mayor  of  Chelsea;  but 
he  met  with  business  re¬ 
verses  while  his  son  was  at 
Amherst  College. 

In  the  summer  vacation 
following  his  junior  year  Mitchell  clerked 
in  a  general  store  in  Magnolia,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  and  irt  his  senior  year  he  had  a 
job  ns  special  instructor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Speaking,  which  helped 
to  pay  Ins  expenses.  When  college  was 
over  there  was  no  place  for  him  in  the 
family  business  and  no  funds  in  the 
family  purse  to  (Continued  on  ta^e  12S) 


Mr.  Mitchell’s  Prescription 
for  Keeping  Fit 

NO  AMOt’NT  of  brilliance  or  (M-rsonal 
chnrin,"  says  Mr.  Mitchell,  "will  carry  a 
man  to  the  top  and  keep  him  then-  unless  lie  can 
come  np  smiling  day  after  day."  Mitchell  takes 
no  chances  in  this  matter.  There  an*  just  two 
immovable  appointments  in  his  schedule — his 
fifteen  minutes  with  the  "setting  up"  drill  before 
breakfast  and  bis  walk  down  the  Avenue.  He 
may  have  been  up  late  the  night  In-fore;  lie  may 
have  a  hundred  matters  waiting  for  him  at  the 
office:  it  makes  no  difference.  The  morning  exer¬ 
cise  takes  precedence  over  everything  else. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  suffered  a  nervous  break- 
dow  n  and  went  all  over  Kuro|ie  consulting  special¬ 
ists  told  me  that  the  man  who  helped  him  most 
was  a  wise  old  doctor  in  New  York,  who  said. 
"Go  home  when  you've  finished  up  vour  day’s 
work,  take  a  warm  bath,  put  on  your  |Mjamas. 
and  get  into  lied  for  twenty  minutes  before  din¬ 
ner.”  Many  other  men  have  learned  that  there 
is  tremendous  recuperative  value  in  that  homely 
formula — Mitchell  among  them.  Saturdays,  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  In-  plays  golf;  but  the  morning 
exercise  and  the  few  minutes  of  complete  relaxa¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work  arc  what  keep 
him  in  shape. 
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Charles  E.  Mitchell 


MR.  MITCHELL  was  put  at  the  helm  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  Ma.f,  1911.  Starting  at 
a  clerk  in  Chicago,  he  worked  hit  way  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  biggest  financial  institution  in  America. 
His  first  job  was  with  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
Later  he  became  the  credit  manager.  His  handling  of 


this  position  led  to  his  selection  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Trust  Company  of  America,  a  big  New  York 
bank.  In  1916  he  became  head  of  the  National  City 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
His  success  here  led  to  his  present  post.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  bom  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  forty-five  years  ago. 
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At  the  left,  Hutchison  is  shown  jumping  from  a 
window,  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  to 
catch  the  lower  limb  of  the  tree.  This  was  a  very 
hazardous  stunt-  In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  jump 
from  a  crouching  position  on  the  narrow  window 
sill.  And  if  he  missed  the  branch,  which  was  only  a 
few  inches  thick,  or  if  he  caught  it  where  it  would 
break  under  his  weight  he  would  fall  to  the  around. 
The  picture  was  made  for  his  latest  serial,  "Speed." 

Hutchison  often  rides  a  motor^cle  across  a  rail¬ 
way  trestle  in  front  of  a  train  going  forty  miles  an 
hour,  as  in  the  picture  below,  taken  at  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  New  York.  The  trestle  here  is  about  fifty 
feet  hiah.  He  says  it  is  safer  to  ride  fast  over  rough 
ground,  or  over  ties,  because  then  the  wheels  touch 
only  the  high  spots. 


The  picture  below,  taken  in  the  gymnasium  where  Hutchi¬ 
son  constantly  practices,  shows  the  extraordinary  under-arm 
muscles,  on  which  he  depends  when  hanging  by  hu  hands. 
He  will  catch  a  rope  ladder,  trailing  from  an  airplane,  and 
hang  by  one  hand  as  the  plane  goes  up  hundreds  of  feet. 
Hutchison  leads  a  simple,  wholesome  life.  He  does  not  drink, 
smokes  only  one  cigar  a  day,  keeps  early  hours,  and  is  careful 
about  his  diet.  He  married  Edith  Thornton,  who  used  to 

t opposite  him  in  the  pictures,  and  they  have  a  charming 
in  New  York. 


Photo  by  J.  Tanner,  X  Y. 

Charles  Hutchison  was  bom  in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  thirty- 
two  years  ago.  He  attended  Western  University,  where  he  was  a  star 
athlete.  He  was  on  the  stage  before  he  went  into  moving  pictures. 
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Charles  E.  Mitchell 


MR.  MITCHELL  wai  put  at  the  helm  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  May,  1911.  Starting  aa 
a  clerk  in  Chicago,  he  worked  hia  way  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  biggest  financial  institution  in  America. 
His  firit  job  was  with  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
Later  he  became  the  credit  manager.  His  handling  of 


this  position  led  to  his  selection  as  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Trust  Company  of  America,  a  big  New  York 
bank.  In  1916  he  became  head  of  the  National  City 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
His  success  here  led  to  his  present  post.  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  bom  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  forty-five  years  ago. 
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Tm  picture  below,  taken  in  the  gymnasium  where  Hutchi- 
•on  conatantly  practices,  ihowt  the  extraordinary  under-arm 
muscles,  on  which  he  dependi  when  hanging  by  his  hand* 
He  will  catch  a  rope  ladder,  trailing  from  an  airplane,  and 
hang  by  one  hand  as  the  plane  goe«  up  hundreds  of  feet. 
Hutchison  leads  a  simple,  wholesome  life.  He  does  not  drink, 
smokes  only  one  cigar  a  day,  keeps  early  hours,  and  is  careful 
about  his  diet.  He  married  Kdith  Thornton,  who  used  to- 
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At  the  left,  Hutchison  is  shown  jumping  from  a 
window,  more  than  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  to 
catch  the  lower  limb  of  the  tree.  This  was  a  very 
hazardous  stunt.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  to  jum  p 
from  a  crouching  position  on  the  narrow  window 
sill.  And  if  he  missed  the  branch,  which  was  only  a 
few  inches  thick,  or  if  he  caught  it  where  it  would 
break  under  his  weight  he  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  picture  was  made  for  his  latest  serial,  "Speed.” 

Hutchison  often  rides  a  motorcycle  across  a  rail¬ 
way  trestle  in  front  of  a  train  going  forty  miles  an 
hour,  as  in  the  picture  below,  taken  at  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  New  York.  The  trestle  here  is  about  fifty- 
feet  high.  He  says  it  is  safer  to  ride  fast  over  rough 
ground,  or  over  ties,  because  then  the  wheels  touch 
only  the  high  spots. 
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The  Stunt  King  of  the  Movies 

Plenty  of  people  would  like  to  get  Charles  Hutchison’s  salary,  but  they  wouldn’t  take 
his  job  for  a  million  dollars  a  day — His  life  is  a  succession  of  thrilling  adventures; 
but  he  does  not  gamble  it  blindly  against  chance,  he  tries  to  make 
sure  of  two  things:  the  facts  and  himself — That,  he  declares,  is 
the  way  to  accomplish  what  seems  to  be  impossible 

By  Mary  B.  Mullett 


DOWN  in  the  Tennessee  moun- 
|  tains,  a  few  years  ago,  a  mov- 
I  ing  picture  company  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  scenes  for  a  serial 
production.  Serial  pictures 
are  the  continued  stories  of  the  screen: 
one  "episode,”  or  instalment,  being 
shown  each  week. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  location  of 
one  scene  was  a  mountain  torrent  rushing 
over  a  rocky  bed  to  a  point  where  it 
plunged  from  a  cliff.  Just  above  the  falls, 
a  tall  tree  trunk  was  laid  across  the 
stream;  and  the  hero  rode  his  horse  over 
this  log  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 

A  group  of  mountaineers  had  gathered 
to  watch  the  strange  doings;  and  when 
the  hero  had  performed  his  stunt  one  of 
the  natives  remarked,  "If  a  gol-durned 
movin’  picture  actor  kin  do  that,  I  reckon 
I  kin,  too.  It’ll  git  me  home  quicker'n 
if  I  go  'round  by  the  road,  anyhow." 
Whereupon  he  started  for  the  log. 

He  decided,  however,  to  temper  his 
courage  with  caution;  so,  instead  of  riding 
across  he  merely  tried  to  lead  his  horse. 
When  he  was  half  way  over,  the  animal 
slipped  off — on  the  side  toward  the  falls! 
It  tried  to  get  a  footing,  but  irs  frantic 
struggles  were  powerless  and  it  was  swept 
over  the  brink. 

It  landed  in  a  sitting  position,  appar¬ 
ently  unhurt.  Hut  it  was  facing  the  falls; 
and  in  its  terror  it  tried  to  swim  forward, 
against  the  current  which  would  have  car¬ 
ried  it  down  to  safety.  Its  struggles  sim¬ 
ply  kept  it  there  in  the  seething  water. 

The  mountaineer  would  not  risk  his 
own  life  by  trying  to  rescue  the  animal; 
but  the  "gol-durned  movin’  picture  actor” 
jumped  into  the  torrent  below  the  poor 
beast  and  tried  to  swim  up  to  it.  Hut  he 
eould  make  no  headway  against  the 
stream,  so  he  finally  went  in  immediately 
under  the  falls.  The  current  swept  him 
against  the  rocks  a  few  feet  from  the 
hotse.  Clinging  to  these  rocks,  he  called 
and  called  until  the  animal  heard  him  and 
turned  in  his  direction.  When  it  did  this, 
the  current  swept  it  down-stream  to 
quieter  water,  where  it  swam  to  shore. 

I  he  man  then  let  go  his  hold  and  followed 
the  horse  to  safety. 

The  name  of  the  man  who  risked  his 
own  life  to  sav*  that  of  a  poor  dumb  vic¬ 
tim  of  another  man’s  folly  is  Charles 
Hutchison.  To  countless  movie  audi¬ 
ences  all  over  the  world  he  is  known  as 
‘Hutch,  theThrill-a-Minute  Stunt  King.” 
before  I  had  seen  the  things  he  does  1 
thought  this  title  was  merely  a  clever  ad¬ 
vertising  slogan.  Now  that  I  know  him, 

1  admit  his  right  to  it. 

For  sheer  daring,  Charles  Hutchison  is 


a  world-beater.  His  life  is  a  succession  of 
hair-raising  incidents.  Hut  his  courage  is 
not  simply  dare-deviltry.  It  is  based  on 
coolness,  confidence,  and  a  keen  and  cal¬ 
culating  judgment.  He  is  a  living  proof 
of  the  fact  that  we  can  do  amazing  things, 
almost  superhuman  things,  if  we  know 
that  they  can  be  done,  and  if  we  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  w  can  do  them. 

Hutchison  is  not  a  reckless  fool,  gam¬ 
bling  his  life  against  chance.  His  faith  in 
himself  is  founded  on  fact a.  For  instance, 
his  nerves  must  be  absolutely  dependable. 
Therefore  he  lives  a  simple,  wholesome 
life.  He  does  not  drink,  lie  smokes  one 
cigar  a  day  -or  none  at  all.  He  is  careful 
about  his  diet.  He  keeps  early  hours.  He 
has  a  delightful  home,  and  would  rarher 
be  there  than  any  place  else  in  the  world. 

In  other  words,  he  recognizes  and 
obeys  the  law  that  you  cannot  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing!  lie  doesn  t  try  to 
escape  paying  the  price  of  being  the 
"stunt  king"  of  the  world.  If  he  did,  he 
would  lose  his  throne,  and  probably  lose 
his  life  too.  lie  may  lose  it  anyway.  Hut 
if  he  does,  it  won’t  be  because  he  threw  it 
away  by  weak  self-indulgence. 

l_I  IS  muscles  must  be  as  dependable  as 
1  *  his  nerves.  Therefore  he  keeps  himself 
in  perfect  condition  by  constant  work  in 
the  gymnasium.  There  is  scarcely  an  hour 
of  the  day  that  he  is  not  testing  his 
muscles,  giving  them  something  to  do, 
keeping  them  fit  and  ready  for  their  work. 

\\  hen  he  is  at  home,  he  will  get  up,  go 
to  an  open  doorway,  and  "sit”  there  a  few 
minutes,  with  his  back  against  one  side  of 
it,  his  feet  braced  against  the  other  side — 
and  only  empty  air  beneath  him.  Or  he 
will  jump  up,  catch  the  ledge  above  a 
doorway  and  hang  there  by  both  hands, 
or  by  one.  for  five  minutes  at  a  stretch. 

He  has  faith  in  himself  because  he  takes 
mighty  good  care  to  know  just  how  much 
he  can  do.  But  he  docs  not  stop  there. 
He  has  learned  through  some  very  painful 
experiences  that  he  must  know,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  just  hour  a  thing  can  be  done.  If 
the  rest  of  us  realized  this  we  should  make 
fewer  failures. 

"The  way  to  do  seemingly  impossible 
things,"  he  said  to  me,  "is  to  make  sure, 
before  you  attempt  them,  that  you  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  involved.  Then,  if 
you  arc  certain  of  yourself  and  if  you  do 
not  trust  any  of  the  vital  derails  to  other 
people,  you  arc  pretty  sure  to  come 
through  successfully. 

"l  or  instance.  I  have  done  a  greater 
number  of  spectacular  motor-cycle  stunts 
than  anyone  else.  But  I  had  to  learn  to 
depend  on  facts,  not  on  appearances.  One 


of  my  stunts  is  to  ride  a  motor-cycle 
straight  through  a  fence.  The  first  time  1 
did  it,  I  was  bruised  and  torn  by  the 
broken  pieces  of  wood.  I  had  tried  to 
play  safe  by  going  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles 
an  hour. 

"While  I  was  nursing  my  injuries  I  did 
a  lot  of  thinking.  And  when  I  was  well 
again  1  tried  the  stunt  once  more.  The 
other  people  in  the  company  looked  on  in 
horror  when  they  saw  me  head  for  that 
fence  at  sixty  miles  an  hour!  But  I  knew 
what  I  was  about  this  time.  The  pieces  of 
wood  flew  a  hundred  feet— but  not  one  of 
them  touched  me.  I  was  not  trusting  to 
what  looked  safe,  but  to  the  principles  I 
had  figured  out. 


“IN  ANOTHER  case,  I  was  to  be  in  a 

1  buggy  on  a  railroad  trick  in  front  of  an 
approaching  train.  The  engine  was  to 
strike  the  buggy  and  I  was  to  jump  onto 
the  front  of  the  locomotive." 

"Did  you  try  it  first  with  an  empty 
buggy  to  see  what  would  happen ,"  1 

"No;  because  I  knetc  what  would  hap¬ 
pen,”  he  said.  "I  told  the  engineer  to 
come  on  at  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour.  He  re  fused  at  first,  said  that  he 
wasn’t  going  to  be  responsible  for  killing 
me,  and  that  he  would  run  at  ten  miles  an 
hour. 

‘“If  you  do,’  I  told  him,  ‘you  probably 
tcill  kill  me.  The  wreckage  will  be  jammed 
on  the  front  of  the  engine  and  I’ll  be 
caught  in  it.’  He  finally  consented  to  do 
as  I  wanted  him  to  and  came  at  me  full 
tilt,  making  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  At 
the  instant  the  engine  struck  I  leaped  and 
caught  the  locomotive.  And  because  the 
speed  was  so  great  the  wreckage  shot  into 
the  air.  clear  of  the  train.  That  was  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  had  figured  would  happen." 

“What  if  you  had  jumped  a  second  too 
soon,  or  a  second  too  late?”  I  asked. 

"Well,  in  that  case,”  he  laughed,  "I 
shouldn't  be  here  to-day.  But  I  felt  sure 
of  myself.  Anyone  who  risks  his  all  on  a 
thing  which  he  is  afraid  he  can't  do  is  a 
fool.  Everv  one  of  my  stunts  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  faith  in  myself  and  of  my  belief 
that  I  have  figured  out  the  correct  princi¬ 
ples. 

"Here  is  an  example:  While  I  am  speed¬ 
ing  along  on  a  motor-cycle,  at  forty  miles 
an  hour,  an  airplane  swoops  down  over 
me.  I  stand  up  on  the  seat  of  the  motor¬ 
cycle  and  catch,  with  one  hand,  a  rope 
ladder  hanging  from  the  airplane.  I 
climb  the  ladder  and  get  into  the  plane. 

"When  I  first  did  this,  I  never  had  been 
in  an  airplane,  either  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  air.  But  I  figured  the  whole  thing  out 


zine 


At  the  left.  Hutchison 
is  riding  his  horse 
across  a  log  over  a 
mountain  torrent 
Just  above  a  high 
waterfall.  This  was 
in  the  Tennessee 
mountains.  A  native 
tried  to  lead  his  own 
horse  across.  The 
animal  slipped  and 
went  over  the  falls, 
hut  was  rescued  by 
Hutchison.  At  the 
right,  t  he  “stunt 
king"  is  leaping  from 
u  derrick  into  the 
stream.  It  was  a 
difficult  Jump,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  precari¬ 
ous  footing  on  the 
derrick,  and  because 
he  had  to  clear  the 
barge  In  the  fore¬ 
ground. 


in  my  mind  ami  believed  I  could 
do  it.  You  probably  have  seen 
pictures  of  a  person  standing 
up  on  the  back  seat  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  or  on  the  ton  of  a  train, 
and  catching  a  rope  ladder.  But 
Somebody  the  was  driving  the 
car,  or  the  train!  I  was  alone 
on  the  motor-cycle,  which  is  a 
very  different  proposition. 

"I  CAUGHT  the  rope  all  right 
*  and  hung  there  by  one  hand, 
watching  my  motorcycle.  It 
had  cost  five  hundred  dollars; 
and  as  I  saw  it  running  wild 
down  below  me  my  chief  con¬ 
cern  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
going  to  he  wrecked.  Sudden¬ 
ly  1  realized  that  1  was  about 


two  hundred  feet  in  the  air 
and  going  higher  every  seednd, 
I  decided  that  instant  to  leave 
the  motor-cycle  to  its  fate  and 
transferred  my  attention  to 
what  was  above  me.  I  guess 
wc  were  about  a  thousand  feet 
up  when  I  climbed  the  ladder 
.■mi  crawled  into  the  cockpit 

of  the  airplane. 

'  I  ver\  thing dtpendson your 
attitude  of  mind.  Suppose 
you  knew  you  could  jump  up 
.oid  hang  by  your  bands  from 
the  ledge  above  that  door 
there  for  five  minutes.  If  I 
offered  you  a  hundred  dollars 
to  do  it.  you  wouldn't  hesi¬ 
tate.  But  if  1  offered  you  a 
hundred  dollars  if  you  would 


•  Above  Hutchison  swings  back  ami 
forth  clinging  to  a  r»»|»c  hanging  from 
the  top  of  a  seven-story  building,  catches 
the  edge  of  a  window  and  climbs  in. 

At  the  left  This  Is  one  of  Hutch's  most 
daring  stunts.  Braced  between  two 
buildings,  he  works  his  way  up  the  bare 
walls.  And  he  does  not  hav  e  a  net  below 
to  catch  him  If  he  slips.  He  did  slip 
once,  but  his  hand  caught  on  an  Iron 
hook  by  a  w  indow  and  slopped  him  w  hen 
he  had  fallen  sis  feet.  At  the  right 
In  "The  Great  Gamble”  Hutchison 
leaped  across  an  eighteen-foot  chasm 

between  two  seven-story  buildings.  The 

agent  of  a  company  which  had  insured 
the  priMluction  happened  to  see  him 
make  this  leap.  The  agent  rushed  to  a 
telephone,  told  the  company  to  cancel 
the  poliev  immediately,  and  Hutchison 
has  never  since  been  able  to  get  a  com¬ 
pany  to  insure  his  life  for  a  single  dollar 


The  Stunt  King  of  the  Movies,  by  Mary  B.  Mullett 


(Left)  In  "Go  Get 
’Em.  Hutch,"  he  is 
hanging  from  a  beam 
at  the  top  of  a  (train 
elevator,  when  the 
beam  gives  away  and 
Hutch  falls.  His 
friends  in  the  story* 
have  seen  his  plight 
and  hold  a  big  piece 
of  cunvas  into  which 
he  drops.  But  If  their 
grasp  was  insecure,  or 
If  he  had  not  fallen 
Just  right,  he  proba¬ 
bly  would  have  been 
badly  hurt.  Right) 
This  picture  of 
Hutchison  and  his 
wife  was  made  when 
she  was  playing  with 
him  in  moving  pic¬ 
tures.  She  crosses  10 
a  fire  escape  over  a 
bridge  made  by  his 
body 


cliff  to  the  opposite  one.  The 
log  was  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  water;  and  the  distance 
across  the  chasm  was  about 
the  same.  It  would  not  have 
been  serious,  perhaps,  if  we 
had  fallen  into  the  rapids;  but 
there  were  also  jagged  rocks 
below  us.  Nothing  would 
have  induced  my  wife  to  walk 
that  log  alone!  But  she  was 
perfectly  willing  to  have  me 
earn*  her  across,  because  she 
bad  faith  that  1  could  do  it. 


hang  from  this  window 
ledge,  seven  stories  above 
the  street,  would  you  do  it? 
Certainly  not  I  You  wouldn't 
try  it;  because  vou  haven't 
faith  in  yourself.  I  have 
faith,  because  I  know  what 
1  can  do. 

“I  n:ujt  know,  for  the 
lives  of  other  people  de¬ 
pend  on  it.  My  wife  used 
to  play  opposite  me  in  the 
pictures,  and  we  did  one 
scene  where  I  carried  her 
across  Au  Sable  Chasm  by 
walking  a  log  laid  from  one 


"SCORES  of  times  the  lives  of 
„  k  -  other  people  have  depended 

on  my  coolness  and  sureness. 
W  I've  to  be  certain  of  myself. 

I  remember  one  time  when  a  gill 
and  I  were  to  !>«•  in  a  canoe  that  was  to 
upset  in  the  middle  of  some  tapids.  She 
couldn't  sw  im;  and  before  we  started  she 
said  to  me:  {Coniinn/if  on  ;,av  i  / /  > 


NIm. vi-  Hutchison  is  a  wonderful  swimmer  but  so  in  a 
shark!  In  “Speed”  llotcli  is  thrown  Into  the  water  by  Ills 
enemies,  lie  has  an  encounter  with  ;i  sure-enough  shark 
anil  kills  the  animal  with  a  knife,  lie  lias  also  tacklei! 
an  alligator,  and  his  only  weapon  was  his  hare  hands 


(Above)  Standing  on  the  wing  of  an  airplane.  Hutchison 
leaps  and  catches  the  sill  of  an  open  window  in  a  train 
going  at  full  speed.  The  villain.  Inside  the  car.  doses 
the  window  and  Hutch  Is  forced  to  drop  off.  When  he 
did  it,  he  dislocated  his  hip  and  tore  the  ligaments  of  his 
leg.  (Right)  From  the  top  of  a  moving  train.  Hutchison 
jumps  through  the  open  door  of  a  box  car  in  a  train  going 
In  the  opposite  direction!  In  this,  as  in  most  of  his 
stunts,  he  must  not  only  have  strength  and  nerve,  hut 
he  must  calculate  every’  move  with  absolute  precision 


The  Girl  Who  Was  Brought 

To  Be  a  Snob 


A  love  story 

By  Mella  Russell  McCallum 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PAUL  MEYLAN 


WHEN  old  Doctor  Major 
died  he  left  his  daughter 
Connie  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  life  insurance,  the 
Major  homestead,  and  the 
Major  traditions. 

Connie  Major  was  a  small  grayish 
blonde,  twenty-nine  years  old.  She  had 
kept  house  for  her  father  fourteen  years. 
There  was  a  brother  too,  Carewe,  who 
taught  biology  in  a  Western  college. 

Carewe  came  on  for  the  funeral,  and 
helped  Connie  invest  the  four  thousand  in 
safe  real  estate  mortgages.  Carewe  was 
every  inch  a  Major.  He  had  a  distin¬ 
guished-looking  hatchety  face,  impersonal 
blue  eyes,  and  his  clothes  were  shiny  at 
the  seams. 

"1  wish  I  might  add  to  your  resources, 
Connie,”  he  told  his  sister  on  the  day  of 
his  departure.  "  But  with  five  growing 
children — ”  His  lips  dosed  grimly. 

Connie  was  sitting  on  the  frayed  bro¬ 
cade  edge  of  the  parlor  sofa.  She  blinked 
her  light  gray  eyes  earnestly.  "I  couldn't 
think  of  accepting  help  from  you,  anyway, 
Carewe.  Father  left  all  there  was  to  me, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  manage 
alone.” 

"Yes,  yes,  theoretically,  of  course,” 
Carewe  muttered.  "But— but  you,  Con¬ 
nie!”  He  shook  his  head  worriedly. 

A  patch  of  red  sprang  into  each  of  Con¬ 
nie’s  cheeks.  The  implication  hurt.  "1 
know  I’m  not  equipped  with  education," 
she  said;  "I  know  that!” 

"My  dear  Connie!”  The  professor 
looked  distressed.  "No  one  regrets  it 
more  than  I.  Sometimes  I  feel,  I  really  feel, 
that  I— ah— cheated  vou  in  that  respect.” 

"No,”  said  Connie  sharply.  "You  were 
the  boy.  Your  schooling  came  first.  It 
was  no  one’s  fault  that  there  wasn’t  money 
enough  when  my  turn  came.  It’s  quite  all 
fight,  Carewe.  I  didn’t  mean  to  speak 
bitterly.” 

Carewe  looked  relieved.  "  But  just  how 
will  you— ah— manage?”  he  asked  un¬ 
easily. 

Connie  took  a  breath  and  squared  her 
narrow  shoulders.  "1  am  going  to  rent 
part  of  the  house.” 

1  he  professor's  lips  snapped  over  an 
escaped  sigh.  He  was  in  no  position  to 
protest. 

"Our  next-door  neighbor,  the  Jewish 
contractor,  you  know,  tells  me  I  won't 
have  any  trouble  renting.  I — I  asked  him 
this  morning  while  you  were  out."  The 
ted  stayed  tn  Connie’s  cheeks.  It  was 
hard  to  say  these  things  to  Carewe. 

"I  trust  that  you — ah— don't  have  any 
unnecessary  dealings  with  such  persons, 
Connie.” 


"No,  of  course  not.  But  I  can’t  help 
noticing  that  such  persons,  as  you  call 
them,  get  rich,  while  we — we  fray  out. 
Mr.  Goldstein's  son  is  in  the  university, 
and  his  daughter  is  abroad,  and  they  have 
subscription  seats  at  the  opera.” 

Carewe  frowned.  "  I  dare  say,"  he  mut¬ 
tered.  "It’s  deplorable,  deplorable,  in¬ 
deed,  that  such  people  should — "  He 
lifted  a  gaunt  hand  to  dismiss  the  subject. 
"  But,  to  resume,  Connie,  I  cannot  deny 
that  it  is  painful  to  me  to  think  of  your 
renting  the  old  home.” 

"It’s  painful  to  me,  too!”  Tears  rose  to 
Connie's  eyes.  "But  what  else  can  I  do? 
I'm  not  trained  to  teach.  I  could  derk  in 
a  store,  I  suppose." 

"That  would  be  unthinkable.  Un¬ 
thinkable!  I  suppose  you  are  right— about 
renting.  But  it  ■  difficult  to  adjust  myself 
to  it.’1  He  walked  stiffly  to  the  window 
and  stared  through  the  andenr,  carefully 
darned  net  curtains.  When  he  spoke 
again  his  voice  vibrated  slightly.  "Every 
house  in  this  block  used  to  be  occupied  by 
an  American  family  of  standing.  Now, 
we  are  the  only  one  left.” 

“I  know.  It  broke  Father’s  heart. 
But— it  isn’t  going  to  break  mine!”  Con¬ 
nie  spoke  very  low. 


r'VAREWE  swung  around  and  looked  at 
her  hard.  His  expression  begged  her 
to  remember  that  she  was  a  Major. 

Connie  laughed  a  little,  uncomfortably. 
"Don’t  look  so  shocked,  Carewe.  I’m  not 
—forgetting  anything,  reallv.” 

"I  trust  not.  The  professor  snapped 
his  lips  again.  Then  he  looked  at  his 
watch.  "I  must  leave  shonly.  I’ll  go 
up  and  see  if  I  have  everything  packed." 

But  Connie  continued,  "  1  know  what 
you’re  thinking — that  I’m  not  as  fine  and 
proud  as  bather  was.  He  wouldn’t  have 
asked  advice  from  our  neighbor.  But 
you’ve  been  away  all  these  years,  Carewe. 
You  didn’t  see  the  heartbreak  under  the 
pride,  as  1  did,  and —  Well,  I’m  not  going 
to  suffer  as  he  did!” 

Carewe  paused  with  one  foot  on  the 
stairs.  "As  a  Major,  you  cannot  compro¬ 
mise,”  he  said,  then  proceeded  on  up. 

Connie  sat  still.  Why  did  she  ever  raise 
her  puny  strength  against  Carewe?  She 
always  came  to  grief.  She  remembered 
similar  disastrous  occasions  when  she  had 
opposed  her  father;  and  he  had  made  her 
feel  so  ashamed  and  unworthy! 

When  her  brother  reappeared  with  his 
bag  and  umbrella,  she  jumped  up  and 
clung  to  his  arm.  "Oh,  Carewe,  I  won’t 
have  anyone  now!” 

He  patted  her  shoulder.  “There,  there, 
my  dear  Connie.”  He  placed  a  pecking 


kiss  upon  her  cheek.  "There — you’ll 
manage.  I’m  sure.  A  Major  always  man¬ 
ages.  I'll  write  you  often.  There,  don’t 
cry!" 

Connie  watched  forlornly  out  the  win¬ 
dow  as  his  erect  figure  disappeared  up  the 
street.  He  did  not  stride,  although  his 
legs  were  long.  He  stepped  as  if  eacn  step 
were  measured.  Her  father  had  walked 
that  same  meticulous  way.  . .  . 

She  turned  back  drearily  to  the  shabby 
room.  There  were  some  sprigs  of  asparagus 
fem  and  ragged  white  flower  petals  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  threadbare  Brussels  carpet. 
"I  must  bring  in  the  carpet  sweeper,”  she 
said. 

She  was  utterly  alone,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life. 

But  as  she  swept  up  the  sprigs  of  green¬ 
er)'  she  w  as  conscious  of  a  sensation  other 
than  grief.  She  was  utterly  alone— and 
her  ou-n  mistress. 

She  had  always  lived  in  dread  of  her 
father’s  disapproval.  While  Carewe  had 
remained  under  the  roof,  she  had  feared 
his  opinions.  Her  father  and  her  brother 
had  always  been  so  strong,  so  self-suffi¬ 
cient,  in  their  mighty  pride.  They  had 
never  seemed  to  realize  that  her  scant 
schooling  deprived  her  of  many  of  their 
compensations.  Not  that  she  wanted  to 
live  under  a  lower  standard,  not  that! 
But— well,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  relax  a 
little. 

The  sense  of  depression  that  wrapped 
her  ^ave  and  lifted  slightly,  like  a  loosened 


\  JK  GOLDSTEIN  made  it  easy  for 
*  *  Connie  to  rent  her  house.  He  said  that 
his  partner  was  seeking  living  quarters  in 
the  vicinity;  a  nice  Italian  gentleman,  with 
only  thrre  children. 

“But  I  understood  that  you  and  your 
part  net  were  building  bungalows.”  Con¬ 
nie  was  bewildered.  "Why  should  he  care 
to  rent?” 

The  contractor  laughed.  “We  are 
building  bungalows,  miss.  Sixty-four  un¬ 
der  construction.  But  there’s  too  much 

[rofit  selling  them  for  us  to  live  in  them. 

guess  you  don’t  understand  the  real 
estate  business.” 

"Oh.  no,”  proudly  said  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Major. 

Mr.  Goldstein  looked  puzzled;  and  a 
little  as  if  he  felt  sorry  for  her.  Connie 
w  as  amused  at  the  idea  of  his  feeling  sorry 
for  a  Major. 

"I  could  get  you  a  nuiet  young  couple 
with  two  children  for  those  five  rooms  on 
the  side,  too.  You  don’t  need  them,” 
continued  Mr.  Goldstein. 

‘Oh,  that  would  be  very  nice.  I  really 
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can 

Con 


without  them.” 
wondered  if  he 
would  think  it  queer  for  her 
to  keep  only  two  rooms  for 
herself.  She  realized  now 
that  ha  would  think  it  queer 
if  she  should  keep  more  than 
two. 

"My  nephew,  I  have  in 
mind.  Same  name  as  mine. 
They  want  to  get  the  kids 
out  of  the  city.  He 
teaches  in  a  business 
college.” 

"That  sounds  de¬ 
sirable,”  considered 
Connie.  "Ah— what 
rent  do  you  think 
1  ought  to  receive?” 


The 

*  fort 


contractor 
cocked  his  Jiead. 

He  had  already,  at 
his  own  suggestion, 
inspected  Connie's 

[roperty.  It  had 
urt  her  to  see  him 
peering  about  the 
rooms  where  the 
Majors  had  lived  and 
died— judging  them 
in  terms  of  real 
estate.  "Your house 
ain’t  got  many  con¬ 
veniences,  ”  he  said 
"  Hut  the  rooms  arc  big 
and  light.  If  you  let 
them  go  too  cheap,  Other 
people  will  hear  about 
it,  and  come  and  offer 
you  more  money.  Tht 
thing  to  do  is  to  set  tin 
price  right  in  the  first 
place.  I  say,  ask  Mr. 

Salvatore  seventy  for 
the  six  front,  and  m\ 
nephew  fifty-five  for  the  five 
side.” 

"That  seems  a  great  deal. 

I  don’t  want  to  profiteer. " 

Mr.  Goldstein  eyed  her  un¬ 
believingly.  "You  won’t  be, 
miss.” 

And  so,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  the  rambling  gr.iv 
house  came  to  know  deep  u|»- 
Yootings.  It  had  held  four 
generations  of  Majors:  Connie 
thought  it  must  suffer.  She  herself  suffered 
as  she  established  herself  in  two  small  rear 
rooms  and  stored  unnecessary  furniture  in 
the  attic;  she  couldn’t  sell  it.  But  she  did 
not  suffer  as  her  father  would  have,  or 
Carewe.  for  when  the  plumber  bored 
strange,  unaccustomed  holes  and  inserted 
long  veins  of  pipe  through  them,  the  pang 
she  felt  was  partially  pleasant;  she,  Connie 
Major,  was  stirring  up  things — and  the 
process  exhilarated  her. 

In  Connie’s  childhood  Hillsdale  had  not 
been  the  ugly  manufacturing  suburb  it 
was  now.  It  had  been  a  dead,  smug  vil¬ 
lage,  with  a  distinct  social  pattern.  A 
half-dozen  families  had  comprised  the 
aristocracy.  They  had  protested  bitterly 
against  factory  stacks  and  commuting 
trains.  When  they  had  found  that  they 
could  not  dodge  the  wand  of  progress  they 
had  picked  up  their  chaste  heirlooms  and 
fled  to  purer  areas;  all  but  the  family  of 
Major. 

Doctor  Major  would  have  liked  to  flee, 


too,  but  he  couldn’t  afford  it.  His  wife's 
fatal  illness  had  been  costly,  and  Carewe 
was  graduating  and  marrying.  The  doctor 
knew  that  desirable  residential  towns  are 
always  too  well  supplied  with  physicians; 
and  these  detested  Italian  working  people, 
who  were  already  infesting  the  streets, 
would  need  a  doctor’s  services. 

TUI'S  Connie’s  girlhood  had  been  passed 
during  the  period  of  the  town’s  transi- 
t  ion.  She  had  seen  her  father’s  mind  become 
more  and  more  embittered  as  the  ener¬ 
getic  foreigners  crowded  out  the  American 
families,  lie  had  taken  pains  to  impress 
Connie  with  the  idea  that  he  had  done  a 
fine  and  martvrlike  thing  in  remaining. 
He  had  dwelt  upon  the  subject  so  long  that 
he  believed  he  had  done  a  fine  and  martyr¬ 
like  thing;  Connie  had  seen  the  belief 
crystallize. 

The  girl  had  grown  up  almost  friendless. 
There  was  no  one  in  school  or  church  quite 
g.v.J  enough  for  her.  College  was  out  of 


"I  trust  that  you— ah— don’t  have  any 

the  question.  Carewe’s  increasing  family 
needed  occasional  financial  assistance  from 
the  doctor.  You  couldn't  expect  Carewe 
to  turn  his  finely  trained  mind  to  money¬ 
making. 

"You  are  a  Major.  You  are  better  than 
anyone  else  in  I  lillsdale,”  had  been  the 
food  that  had  fed  Connie's  mind.  She  be¬ 
lieved  it,  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  be¬ 
lieved  it  even  now,  while  she  prepared  her 
rooms  for  alien  tenants.  .  .  .  And  yet,  in 
and  out  and  under  and  above  that  Major 
consciousness  of  caste,  ran  a  blight,  prick¬ 
ing  thread  of  delight  in  tearing  things  to 
pieces!  It  was  the  nearest  thing  to  real 
fur,  that  Connie  had  ever  known. 

For  twenty  years  the  Majors  had 
bought  groceries  from  Herzog’s.  It  used 
to  be  the  best  store  in  town.  Now  it  was 
untidy  and  smelled  musty.  Old  Herzog, 
in  a  soiled  apron,  took  your  order  with  a 
bitten  stub  of  a  pencil.  You  paid  for  the 
goods  in  a  dignified  manner,  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  Doctor  Major  would  not  have 
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one,  seventy-four 
— se venty-fou  r 
cents,  miss.  .  .  . 
Thank  you — come 

•  f  •  > 

again: 

Connie  stum¬ 
bled  out.  She  was 
furious.  Such  im¬ 
pudence!  Such 
indignity!  She 
would  go  back  to 
Herzog’s. 

When  she  got 
home  she  did  some 
arithmetic.  She 
had  saved  fourteen 
cents  on  her  small 
order. 


AS  SHE  made 

**  the  tea  for  her 
supper  (lunch  was 
her  main  meal;  she 
dispensed  with 
dinner)  her  anger 
cooled.  “  I  suppose 
it  seems  queer  to 
me  at  that  store, 
because  I'm  not 
used  to  it,”  she 
said. 

The  next  day  she 
went  again  to  the 
chain  grocery.  She 
was  braced  for 
shock.  She  still 
thought  it  was  un- 
patdonably  rude  of  the 
manager  to  address  all 
women  indiscriminately 
"young  lady.”  He 
hnuld  say  "Madam.” 
And  the  way  he  grinned 
you  when  he  tied  up 
nr  parcel  was  dreadfully 
had  manners.  But  how 
pock  he  was!  How  accu- 
•  .1 1  «• !  Also,  she  was  forced 
admit,  he  was  much 
iter  than  old  Herzog. 
Ili>  boyish  face  had  a 
fresh,  scrubbed  look,  and 
Ins  hair  had  endured  care¬ 
ful  brushing. 

\s  the  da  vs  went  on  she 
ceased  to  he  shocked  at 
all.  I  hat  was  where  she 
differed  from  her  father 
and  Carcwc.  They  would  never  have 
relinquished  that  first  poignant  sense  of 
outrage.  "Of  course,”  thought  Connie, 
"I  would  never  stoop  to  joke  back  with 
the  manager  the  way  1  see  women  do. 
Still,  they  seem  to  be  nice  women.” 

One  night,  as  she  spread  her  three  slices 
of  bread  with  peanut  butter,  she  caught 
herself  re-creating  the  scene  within  the 
cash-and-carry  store.  She  could  hear 
Ben’s  high-pitched  voice — Bert  was  what 
everyone  called  the  manager — as  he  de¬ 
manded.  “What  for  vou,  young  lady?” 
She  could  see  his  boyish,  smiling  face,  and 
the  crisp  curls  of  his  hard-brushed  hair. . .. 
She  pulled  herself  up  sharply.  She  felt 
very  much  ashamed,  picturing  a  man  m 
her  mind. 

Weeks  passed.  I  he  responsibilities  of 
being  a  landlady  filled  life  with  interest. 
She  found  that  she  could  live  and  pay  the 
taxes  without  worrying.  She  was  saving 
money,  too,  by  carrying  her  groceries 
home.  ( Continued  on  page  ijS) 


unneccMiiry  dealings  with  such  persons.  Connie 


dreamed  of  trading  anywhere  else.  Those 
new  red-front  stores  were  no  place  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen— exacting  spot  cash, 
as  if  you  had  no  honor,  and  sending  you 
out  staggering  under  a  load  of  paper  bags. 
C  onnie  cont  inued  in  her  father’s  steps,  and 
allowed  old  Herzog  to  bully  her. 

It  was  her  tenant,  stout  Sirs.  Salvatore, 
"ho  induced  lur  to  change.  "You  pay  a 
third  more.  Miss  Major.  In  two  weeks, 
if  you  go  to  the  cash-and-carry,  vou  can 
save  the  price  of  a  theatre  ticket/’ 

Connie  opened  her  mouth  to  reply.  The 
words  died  unuttered.  How  could  she  ex¬ 
plain  to  Mrs.  Salvatore  that  she  traded 
with  Herzog  because  he  delivered,  and  be¬ 
cause  she  could  send  him  a  check?  What 
would  such  an  argument  mean  to  the 
thrifty  Italian  woman?  What  did  such 
an  argument  mean,  anyway? 

“We’ve  always  been  to  Herzog’s,”  she 
murmured.  "  But  I  dare  say  you’re  right.” 

The  first  time  she  ventured  into  the 
chain  store  she  was  frightened.  The  dean- 


jacketed  manager  was  so  quick,  and  so 
smart  at  adding  up  a  column  of  figures 
that  her  mind  stood  still.  Her  eyes  wid¬ 
ened  as  he  slid  a  pound  of  butter  along 
the  counter  to  a  portly  matron  of  sixtv, 
with  the  words,  "Here  you  are,  miss!’’ 


CUCH  impudence!  Why,  the  manager 
was  a  mere  boy!  A  saucy,  impossible 
boy,  with  his  starched  jacket  and  apron  and 
his  curling  brown  hair.  But  the  portly 
matron  didn't  resent  his  impudence.  She 
smiled  back  at  him.  "Some  women  have 
no  dignity,”  thought  Connie. 

" \\  hat’s  yours,  young  lady?" 

Connie  jumped.  He  was  addressing  her. 

She  fumbled  with  her  neatly  written 
list,  and  stuttered  something  about  tea 
and  rice  and  starch.  The  things  came 
sliding  along  the  counter  as  she  named 
them. 

Then  the  manager  made  a  few  quick 
passes  with  paper  and  stout  string,  and 
said,  “Eight,  twenty-two.  thirty-six,  fifty- 
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Giving  Up” 

How  Adolphus  M.  Shenk,  who  went  to  the  Colorado  Desert  in  1900,  succeeded  in 
converting  a  desert  claim  into  a  profitable  ranch — Fighting  every  kind  of 
obstacle — floods,  drought,  heat,  sand  storms,  and  bandits — he  has  held 
on  where  many  gave  up — There’s  a  big  lesson  for  all  of  us  in 
this  remarkable  record  of  endurance,  faith,  and  pure  grit 


By  Neil  M.  Clark 


THE  wagons  came  to  a  creaking 
halt  and  the  mules  hung  their 
heads  from  weariness.  The  two 
brothers  driving  the  outfit  were 
exhausted,  but  they  looked  ahead 
with  eager  eyes.  At  last  they  were  through 
the  mountains;  the  land  of  promise  was 
in  sight. 

It  had  proved  a  terrible  passage,  won 
foot  by  foot  through  a  gorge  in  which 
there  was  no  road,  nothing  indeed,  living 
or  dead,  but  great  boulders  and  hum¬ 
mocks  of  shifting  sand,  with  a  scant 
growth  of  sage  and  cactus,  where  every 


they  were  alone.  Even  the  coyotes  scarcely 
ventured  to  cross  that  thirsty  land. 

In  1900,  however,  an  engineer's  dream 
was  fulfilled.  A  man  with  money  and 
vision  found  practicable  the  engineer's 
scheme  to  brin£  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  and  irngate  the  desert.  Then 
settlers  began  to  arrive. 

IN  THE  twenty-odd  years  since,  the 
*  desert  has  been  convened  into  productive 
ranches.  It  has  even  lost  its  ominous 
name,  for  it  is  now  known  as  the  Imperial 


it.  The  annual  products  of  the  Valley 
are  worth  dozens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

This  transformation  was  not  effected 
easily.  Indeed,  the  hardships  that  the 
pioneers  endured  can  scarcely  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Very  few  of  these  pioneers  remain  to¬ 
day.  Some  of  them  were  not  the  kind  who 
would  stay;  when  civilization  got  too  close 
they  moved  on.  Others,  who  came  hoping 
to  find  an  easy  success,  were  speedily  dis¬ 
illusioned  and  went  elsewhere.  Still  others 
stayed  a  few  years  and  helped  to  build  the 
country,  and  then,  having  been  well  repaid, 
left  to  escape  the  rigors  of  the  life. 

One  who  came  at  the  very  start  was 
Adolphus  Shenk.  He  has  remained  year 
after  year,  lie  has  endured  and  come 
through  ever)*  hardship  the  Valley  has 
offered.  He  is  to-day  doing  bigger  and 
more  important  things  in  the  reclaimed 
desert  than  have  ever  been  done  before. 
T  his  is  his  story. 

I  met  Mr.  Shenk  one  morning  in 
Calexico,  a  Valley  town  on  the  Mexican 
border.  He  did  not  expect  me.  At  his 
ranch  house  they  held  out  little  hope  of 
my  seeing  him.  "He  is  with  the  governor 
this  morning,”  they  said;  "and  after  that 
lie  is  going  to  the  ranch  in  Mexico.  He 
will  be  at  the  office  for  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes;  you  might  catch  him  there." 


foot  had  to  be  conquered  by  constant 
lifting  and  pushing  and  utging. 

A  still  more  sinister  journey  lay  ahead. 
For  the  brothers  looked  upon  a  land  which 
stretched  to  the  north  and  cast  and  south 
as  far  as  their  eyes  could  see,  a  land  in 
which  no  living  creature  was  visible, 
save  one  slowly  soaring  buzzard.  It  was 
the  Colorado  Desert;  tnc  desert  as  it  was 
twenty-two  years  ago,  before  men  had 
transformed  a  great  part  of  it  into  a 
garden.  The  brothers  looking  upon  it 
now  for  the  first  time  were  Adolphus  and 
John  W.  Shenk,  Jr. 

The  conquest  of  the  Colorado  Desert  is 
one  of  the  wonder  stories  of  recent  years. 
Until  as  late  as  1900  hardly  a  half-dozen 

epic  lived  within  sight  of  it.  Three  or 
•  prospectors,  destined  by  circum¬ 
stances  or  ambition  to  a  lonely  existence  on 
the  fringes  of  civilization,  had  placed  their 
shacks  near  the  scattered  water  holes.  Hut 


These  are  "before  and  after"  pictures.  One  shows  a  stretch  of  unreclaimed 
desert,  the  other  reveals  a  luxuriant  growth  of  cotton  on  a  section  of  that 
same  desert  that  has  been  reclaimed.  Irrigation  and  intelligent  farming 
brought  about  the  change.  Twenty- two  years  ago  all  this  was  the  Colorado 
IV-scrt;  now  it  is  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California.  The  right  to  the  more  Invit¬ 
ing  name  was  won  when  men  transformed  a  blighted  area  into  a  garden  spot 
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3  swell.  So  did  ours.  We  could  From  Pelican  Lake  the  brothers  headed 
cr  all  over  the  place  as  long  as  for  Cameron  Lake,  their  destination, 
shone:  nice  cool  water,  with  green  This  was  forty  miles  across  the  desert, 
the  banks.  But  it  was  only  the  close  to  the  Mexican  border,  and  they 

reached  it  without  mishap.  At  Cameron 
»st  we  lost  hope  of  finding  water  Lake  their  father  had  located  claims, 
s,  so  we  gave  the  animals  their  The  elder  Shenk  had  been  a  minister  in 

Omaha,  Nebraska, 
and  also  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  religious 
weekly  there.  He 
had  saved  a  little 
money,  and  he  had 
three  sons.  When 
he  moved  to  Los 
Angeles,  both  facts 
were  discovered  by 
those  who  were  go¬ 
ing  to  build  the 
irrigation  ditches 
to  reclaim  the 
Colorado  Desert. 

They  were  eager 
for  settlers.  An 
eloquent  gentleman 
succeeded  in  indue* 

S  the  Reverend 
.  Shenk  and  his 
wife  to  visit  tin- 
site  of  the  proposed 
irrigation  project. 
The  minister  was 
enthusiastic  about 
the  country.  Ill- 
wife,  another  for 
•  each  of  his 
total  of  sixteen 
i  hundred  acres  of  sand  hills  and  mes- 
Fortunately  a  quite-bearing  desert, 
or  had  his  shack  there,  and  he  The  land  cost  *2.75  I**  acre;  *1.25 
s  to  get  the  animals  out  of  the  went  to  the  Government,  and  the  balance 
killed  themselves  by  was  paid  for  water  rights.  It  was  a  good 
and  too  fast.”  •  deal  of  money  for  the  minister  to  put  into 

a  vision;  and  the  enterprise 
just  that.  No  other 
tier  bad  located  .1  claim  m 
BKpPj3flK£3jlMff|CT  that  and  land. 

their  father  had  located  that 
*J  Adolphus  Shenk  and  his 

I** W  brother  John  were  going  in 

the  l<K>o.  At  the 

By  Adolphus  was  not  of  age. 

'21.  \ 

\  y, 

rXjMp.V  ^  f"<md  till  so  low  th.tr. 

what  till  mud  and  dead  fish. 

P*Ai  X  '.-2r!vi  '*  was  putrid.  Before  wr 

r  li  lit.  A\.l  JHk  could  dunk  it  we  made  a 

green 


1  1  vvrto  an  iiiumt- 
■^natingdav.  In  the 
man  himself  and  in 
what  he  told  me,  1  a 
saw  vividly  a  pio¬ 
neer  at  work.  Very 

soon  I  found  that  a 

lie  does  III H  t.llk  H  -vfcj  ^  >  Ajr  .  , 

ill  r  W.'H?! 

drove 

twelve-thousand- 
acre  ranch  in 
Lower  California, 

and  ditch  riders  and  ’*  -^Sa 

la  borers,  and  al-  Here's  ■  picture  of  an  Imperial  Valley  artery.  The  very  life  of  the  Valley  depends 
lowed  no  detail,  upon  these  Irrigation  ditches.  This  particular  channel  Is  on  Mr.  Shenk’s  ranch 
however  minute,  to 

escape  him,  his  story  gradually  pieced  heads.  They  smelled  water  and  went  located  one  claim  for  his 
itself  together.  straight  for  it.  About  midnight  they  himself,  and  one  apiece  for 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  where  we  brought  us  to  Pelican  Lake.  three  sons,  nuking  a 

started,  to  the  year  1900,  and  to  the  point  "It  was  a  stagnant  pool.  The  animals 
where  the  mountains  debouched  on  the  rushed  for  it, 
desert. 

"A  prospector  at  Viacitas  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  told  us,”  Mr.  Shenk  said,  “that  water  before  t 
we  would  be  able  to  reach  the  first  water  drinking  too  m 
across  the  desert  in  a  day 
a  nd  a  half.  We  were  heavily 
loaded  and  we  carried  enough 
water  to  last  us  about  that 
long.” 

Picture  this  desert  into 
which  they  were  going.  No¬ 
where  for  any  distance  did  it 
rise  above  sea  level;  the  north¬ 
ern  end  lay  several  hundred 
feet  below  sea  level.  On  every 
side  were  brown,  barren 
mountains,  turning  to  purple 
and  blue  in  the  far  distance. 

Overhead  was  a  cloudless, 
burning  sky,  even  though 
it  was  winter.  Underfoot  was 
white  sand,  thrown  up  by  the 
wind  into  hummocks  and 
dunes,  and  overgrown  sparse¬ 
ly  with  sage  and  grease- 
wood.  Feet  and  wheels  sunk 
deep  at  every  yard.  To 
travel  a  mile  was  an  achieve¬ 
ment. 

“The  first  day  out,"  Mr. 

Shenk  continued,  "we  found 
the  skeletons  of  twelve  hu¬ 
man  beings.  With  them 
were  the  skeletons  of  their 
animals  and  some  bits  of 
equipment. 

"The  prospector  had  told 
us  we  would  strike  water  in  a 
day  and  a  half;  but  three 
days  passed  and  w-e  did  not 
find  it.  The  water  wc  carried 
gave  out.  The  animals  were 
exhausted.  Their  tongues 


niter.  we  burned 
mesquitc  to  make  charioa 
Then  w«  took  a  length  * 
stove  pipe  and  filled  if  fmi 


"'T'HIS  one  stagnant  pool 

1  had  to  sen  e  all  our  needs 
until  the  following  spring. 
Then  the  Colorado  River 
overflowed,  and  the  annual 
flood  furnished  us  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply.  We  got  along  the  same 
way  the  following  winter,  too. 
After  that  there  was  water  in 
the  irrigation  ditches.” 

The  (Continued on  page  r.f6) 


•  UlMlft.  UilUt 

Mr.  Shenk,  standing  at  the  left,  and  one  of  hit  help¬ 
ers  exhibiting  an  enormous  stalk  of  cotton  grow-n 
on  his  land.  This  picture  was  taken  In  Calexico 


We  stayed  up  In  the  attic  while  the  rain  pattered  cheerily  talked  a  ionC  -■ 

It  wan  then  that  we  thought  of  the  simple  thing  which  wo**  ch  married  unhappii 
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M  A  PROPHET  is  not  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country,” 
/■I  might  just  as  well  have  been 
1  written  about  a  married  wom¬ 
an  in  her  own  home  town. 
From  the  utter  lack  of  respect  that  I  get 
in  Montrose,  nobody  would  believe  that 
I  am  what  the  fashion  magazines  arc  al¬ 
ways  referring  to  as  a  Young  Matron. 
Will  and  I  have  been  married  four  months, 
and  yet  practically  everybody  still  calls 
me  Dot  Aldrich. 

“Well,  1  hate  to  be  depressing."  said 
Father,  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  it, 
“but  you  know  that  Mrs.  Jackson  and 
Mrs.  kinkaid  must  be  nearly  sixty,  and 
yet  thev're  often  called  ’the  drove  Kiri*-”’ 
In  Chicago,  where  Will  and  I  went  for 
our  honeymoon— three  days  in  a  hotel, 
our  breakfast  served  in  our  room,  and  a 
theatre  every  ni^ht — it  was  quite  different. 
The  hotel  clerk  spoke  of  me  to  Will  as 

Sr  wife"  right  from  the  start,  and 
he  handed  me  a  letter  from  Mother, 
he  said.  “Good  morning,  Mrs.  Horton.” 

I  gummed  things  up,  there,  though,  my¬ 
self,  the  first  time  that  Will  introduced 
me  to  anybody.  He  met  one  of  his  college 
instructors  and  his  wife  as  we  were  coming 
out  of  the  hotel,  and  when  the  instructor 
had  introduced  his  wife,  and  Will  grinned 
and  said,  "This  is  Mrs.  Horton."  I 
got  all  flustered  in  the  general  confusion 
and  smiled  and  said,  "How  do  you  do. 
Mra.  Horton?"  which  was  about  as  silly 
a  thing  as  1  could  have  done. 

When  we  got  back  to  Montrose.  I  was 
so  busy  for  the  first  three  weeks  that  I 
didn’t  notice  the  utter  lack  of  respect  1 
was  getting.  We  took  the  stucco  bunga¬ 
low  put  up  on  the  old  Owen  comer,  right 
next  to  Dulcie  and  Roger  Lane,  and  what 
with  buying  furniture  and  moving  over 
duirs  and  things  that  Will’s  mother  or 
mine  could  let  us  use  for  a  while,  and  get¬ 
ting  wedding  presents  and  what  not,  we 
hardly  had  time  to  think. 

The  first  time  that  I  noticed  the  truth 
about  the  prophet  in  his  own  country  was 
when  we  were  settled  and  I  was  going  to 
have  Mother  and  hather  for  dinner.  I 
called  up  Mr.  Libby  in  the  morning  and 
told  him  to  send  me  a  nice  roast  by  two 
o’clock.  I  called  him  at  four  o’clock,  be¬ 
cause  it  hadn’t  come. 

"  I  sent  it.  M  is'  Horton,  just  as  you  said, 
at  two  o'clock,"  he  said;  "and  there  wasn’t 
.lobodv  home. 

"Why,  I’ve  been  right  here  ever 
since — ’’  I  began,  and  then  the  truth 
dawned  on  me.  He  had  sent  it  to  Will’s 
mother. 

"This  is  Mrs.  fF.  E.  Horton,”  I  said 
icily.  "Did  you  make  a  mistake?” 


"Mrs.  IF.  E.  Horton?"  he  repeated,  as 
though  he'd  never  heard  of  such  a  person. 
"Mrs. —  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Pete!  You’re 
Dot  Aldrich!  Why  didn’t  you  say  who  you 
was?”  Anyone  would  have  thought,  actu¬ 
ally,  from  his  tone  of  voice  that  1  was 
using  an  assumed  name! 

Although  I  was  irritated  a  little.  1  didn't 
lay  it  up  against  Mr.  Libby  really,  be¬ 
cause,  of  course,  he’s  over  fifty,  and 
•ou’ve  got  to  expect  old  people  to  be  a 
ittle  slow  about  catching  on  to  things. 
However,  it  wasn’t  just  Mr.  Libbv.  Ev¬ 
erybody  else  was  just  as  bad.  Mother 
kept,  right  on  telling  me  to  wear  my  spats 
on  damp  days,  just  as  she  has  since  I  was 
fourteen. 

"Mother,”  I  finally  said  gently,  "you 
know-  I'm  a  married  woman,  now.” 

Father  just  laughed.  "And  has  the 
weather."  he  asked,  "no  effect  on  a  mar¬ 
ried  constitution?" 

IT’S  an  added  draw  back,  of  course,  being 
*  nineteen,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  about 
the  same  if  I  were  ninety.  I  was  talking 
to  Mrs.  Dunwoody  one  day,  for  instance, 
about  Mrs.  Henning's  divorce,  and  I  said 
how  strange  it  was  that  some  couples 
couldn't  get  along.  It  really  does  seem 
like  sheer  perverseness  on  their  part. 

"Why,  nrre  Will  and  I  have  been  mar¬ 
ried  for  over  a  month."  I  said,  "and  we're 
getting  along  just  as  well  as  w-hen  we  were 
newly-weds.  ’  1  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  went  on  with  just  a  shade  more  dig¬ 
nity.  "Of  course,  Mr.  Horton  is  quite 
easy  to  get  along  with,  in  the  main,  but 
there  are  times,  when  he  has  business  wor¬ 
ries  on  his  mind  and — ’’  I  paused,  for  Mrs. 
Dunwoody ’s  chin  had  begun  to  shake  as 
though  she  were  going  to  cry.  It  kept 
shaking  harder,  and  while  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  I  had  said  something  to  hurt  her 
feelings,  she  lost  control  altogether.  But 
she  wasn't  crying,  she  was  laughing. 

"Oh,  excuse  me.  Dot."  she  said  at  last, 
after  having  laughed  till  she  had  to  wipe 
her  eyes,  "out  1  just  couldn’t  help  it— it 
was  your  calling  him  Mr.  Horton — and 
having  business  worries  on  his  mind — ” 

"I  don’t  see  what’s  the  matter,”  1  said 
stiffly;  "you  call  your  husband  Mr.  Dun- 
woody." 

"I  know  it,”  she  said.  "I  apologize. 
But  I  swear  I  couldn't  help  it.  I — I—” 
she  was  still  breathless — “I  got  to  think¬ 
ing  about  one  Easter  when  Will  came 
trailing  into  Sunday-school,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  infant  class,  in  a  little  white 
dress  with  all  his  little  soft  tow  hair  in  one 
big  curl  running  along  the  top  of  his  head 
and— and —  Oh,  I  just  can't  help  it!” 
And  she  was  off  again. 


I  stood  l«>okine  at  her  with  cool,  silent 
contempt.  That's  the  trouble  with  your 
own  home  town.  You  can  grow  up  to  be 
the  smartest  person  in  the  world,  but  peo- 

Cle  who  remember  you  when  you  were  in 
liss  Serwell’s  infant  class  will  alw-avs 
think  you  don't  know  enough  to  pull  in 
your  head  when  you  shut  the  window. 

That  is  why  I  realize  that  it  would  do 
me  not  the  slightest  good  in  the  world  to 
pass  on  a  discovery  1  have  made.  It  is  a 
discovery  that  has  to  do  w  ith  married  life, 
and  would,  I  seriously  and  honestly  be¬ 
lieve,  do  away  with  thousands  of  divorces, 
to  say  nothing  of  millions  of  unhappy  mar¬ 
ried  couples  who  would  not  think  of  a 
divorce  on  account  of  what  people  would 
sav. 

But  what  good  would  there  be  in  my 
telling  it  to  anybody  in  Montrose?  They 
would  just  look  at  me  and  giggle,  and  say 
would  they  ever  forget  that  spring  when 
I  was  three  and  had  the  mumps  on  both 
sides  at  once!  People  in  this  town  actually 
believe  that  if  they  can  remember  you 
w  hen  you  had  the  mumps,  it  proves  you 
haven't  any  sense. 

My  discovery  has  to  do  with  money 
matters.  I  have  heard  countless  people 
say  that  the  money  question  is  probably 
the  one  greatest  cause  of  married  quarrels. 
Mother  says  so.  When  I  first  got  back 
from  Chicago,  she  said  that  I’d  better 
have  a  good  straightforward  talk  with 
\\  ill,  and  get  him  to  give  me  an  allow¬ 
ance  to  run  the  house  on.  I  did  so,  hut 
Will  did  not  care  for  the  idea  at  all. 

"  I  don't  want  to  dole  you  out  money  as 
if  it  belonged  to  me  and  that  it  was  a  favor 
to  you  to  buy  a  counlc  of  lamb  chops  with 
it,’  he  said  manfully.  "You  know  what 
salary  Dad  is  paying  me,  and  that  after 
we  pay  for  the  new  rug  and  the  dining¬ 
room  suite.  I’ll  have  around  two  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank.  Everything  I’ve  got 
belongs  to  you  just  as  much  as  me.” 

‘‘V/’ES,"  I  said  rather  faintly.  Uncle 
1  Horace  had  sent  me  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  wedding  present.  It  was  the  most 
money  I  had  ever  had  all  at  once,  and  I 
had  sort  of  figured  that  it  would  belong 
just  to  me.  However.  I  could  see  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  fair  to  have  everything  that 
belonged  to  Will  ours  and  everything  that 
belonged  to  me  mine.  1  therefore  insisted 
that  1  would  put  that  money  in  our  bank 
account,  though  Will  didn’t  want  me  to. 
I  always  try  to  be  fair. 

I  hen  he  suggested  that,  instead  of  the 
allowance  idea,  we  should  have  a  budget, 
and  both  keep  accounts.  Father  said  that 
w  as  a  fine  idea  and  he  gave  us  a  book  on 
"How  to  Stretch  the  Dollar,”  a  big  ac 
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count  book  and  the  cutest 
little  “budget  box.”  The 
budget  box  was  kind  of 
like  a  box  you  pack  eggs 
in,  all  little  squares  like 
the  drawer  of  a  cash 
register.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  it  I  knew  that  hav¬ 
ing  a  budget  would  be 
fun. 

CO  EVERY  Saturday 
°  night  we  took  Will’s 
salary  and  divided  it  up. 

I  he  proportion  the  bud¬ 
get  said  to  save,  he  put  in 
the  bank  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  rest  we  divided 
up  in  the  little  squares,  so 
much  for  meat,  so  much 
for  groceries,  so  much 
for  dentist  and  doctor. 

That  little  box  took  care 
of  everything.  There 
was  even  one  square  for 
wear  and  tear  on  the 
house  and  furniture.  It 
was  a  perfect  circus  to 
work  it.  The  first  three 
weeks  I  saved  a  little  on 
the  meat  and  groceries 
every  time  by  buying 
iust  the  right  things. 

W  c  took  this  saving  and 
put  it  in  the  bank  with 
our  regular  savings,  and 
Will  thought  I  was  won¬ 
derful. 

There  was  one  square 
in  the  budget  box  marked 
"luxuries.  This  was 
beside  the  one  for  "Hos¬ 
pitality  and  Amuse¬ 
ment,”  from  which  we 
bought  tickets  to  the 
movies,  an  extra  bottle 
of  cream  when  we  had 
company  for  dinner,  and 
so  on. 

"Suppose  wc  put  a 
dollar  a  week  in  for  lux¬ 
uries,”  Will  suggested. 

"If  wc  don’t  spend  it, 
all  right;  but  we  need  a 
little  leeway.  There 
isn’t  any  other  square, 
for  instance,  where  I 
could  get  the  money  for 
the  basket-ball  pool." 

"Oh.  Will!”  I  said  re¬ 
proachfully. 

There  is  a  basket-ball  • 
club  in  the  five  towns 
around  here,  and  they  play  once  a  week. 
A  lot  of  the  young  fellows  in  town  have 
got  up  a  pool — everybody  puts  in  a 
half-dollar  apiece,  then  draws  lots  to  see 
which  team  he's  betting  on.  and  the  w  hole 
amount  is  divided  up  among  those  who 
bet  on  the  winner.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
all  right  for  bachelors,  of  course,  but,  for 
a  married  man,  gambling  does  seem  like 
a  wicked  extravagance. 

"It  isn't  the  money.  Will.”  I  said,  "it's 
the  principle  of  the  thing.  You’re  so  un- 
lucky.  It  isn’t  as  if  you  might  win  once  in 
a  while.”  Will  looked  guilty  and  said, 
well,  he  supposed  he  ought  to  cut  out  all 
that  sort  of  thing  now  that  he  was  a  mar¬ 
ried  man. 

The  first  week  we  bought  a  dish  drainer 
with  the  Luxury  lax.  as  Will  called  that 


Things  starting  out  art  pleasantly  as  this.  It  never  occurred  to 


Crt  of  the  budget.  I  hat  doesn’t  sound 
curious,  but  it  was  a  special  kind  so 
that  you  don't  have  to  wipe  the  dishes, 
which  is  certainly  a  luxury  when  you  think 
of  it  that  way.  'Hie  next  week  Will  bought 
a  pencil-sharpening  machine.  He  said  he 
had  hankered  for  one  of  them  all  his  life, 
but  that,  some  way,  he’d  never  got  around 
to  having  one  before.  That  struck  me  as 
about  the  funniest  thing  I’d  ever  heard, 
but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  very 
tolerant,  sympathetic  wife  to  Will,  so, 
while  I  may  have  looked  a  little  sur¬ 
prised.  naturally,  I  didn't  say  a  word. 
And  Will  was  just  as  sweet  the  next  week 
when  I  spent  the  whole  dollar  on  sachet. 
I  felt  it  was  really  for  both  of  us — Will 
would  smell  it  iust  the  same  as  I  would, 
and  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  put  some 


little  bags  of  it  in  bis  bureau  drawers,  too, 
but  he  didn't  care  to  have  me. 

Things  starting  out  as  pleasantly  as 
this,  it  never  occurred  to  me  the  terrible 
w-orrying  that  that  budget  box  would 
cost  me.  It  came  about  partly  on  account 
of  the  wav  people  in  this  town  treat  me. 

If  I  had  been  getting  the  respect  that  a 
young  married  woman  is  entitled  to,  right 
along,  I  might  not  have  been  so  weak  w’hen 
Mr.  Wellington  Napp  came  into  my  life. 

T  OPENED  the  door  one  snowy  morning 
1  to  find  him  standing  on  the  steps.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  stranger. 

"Good  morning.”  he  said,  with  a  very 
attractive  smile.  "Have  I  the  pleasure  of 

Saking  to  Mrs.  Horton,  Mrs.  William 
ridge  Horton?”  Dig  n  zed  by  Google 
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me  the  terrible  worrying  that  that  budget  box  would  coat  me 


"Yes,”  I  said,  wishing  I  had  taken  off 
my  apron,  although  it  was  orchid  an  un¬ 
usual  color  for  aprons  and  very  becoming. 

"Mr.  Ayers  was  kind  enough  to  suggest 
my  coming  to  see  you,"  he  went  on.  Mr. 
Ayers  is  the  high-school  principal,  and  for 
a  second  I  had  the  queer,  guilty  feeling  a 
principal’s  name  always  gives  you,  long 
after  you  are  out  of  his  clutches. 

"Won't  you  come  in?”  1  asked,  it  being 
very  cold. 

"Thank  you,”  he  said,  smiling  again. 
"I  feel  very  guilty  taking  up  a  moment  of 
a  busy  matron's  time  but — ” 

"On,  I’m  not  so  very  busy  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  I  said.  You  could  tell  at  a  glance 
that  he  was  a  very  nice  young  man. 

He  sat  down  in  our  one  over-stuffed 


chair,  that  we  call  our  "spooner  chair,”  interru 


because  it’s  strong  enough  to  hold  us 
both.  He  told  me  that  he  was  Mr.  Wel¬ 
lington  Napp. 

“I’M  CALLING  on  just  a  few  of  the 

*  younger  matrons  in  Montrose,”  he  said. 
"You  young  married  women  must  be 
awfully  conceited,”  he  went  on,  with  his 
nice  smile,  “when  you  know  how  all  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  intellectual  side 
of  the  nation's  towns  have  to  come  to  you 
first  of  all  to  get  you  to  exercise  your 
influence  on  our  behalf." 

"I’m  afraid,”  I  said,  feeling  that  I  must 
be  honest  with  him.  "that  is.  I'm  not  sure 
that  1  could  be  said  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  influence — ” 

“  I  knew  you  were  going  to  say  that,”  he 
interruoted  me.  "it’s  the  neonle  who 


hoast  of  their  influence 
who  haven’t  any,  Mrs. 
Horton.  It’s  the  charm¬ 
ing,  intellectual  woman, 
Mrs. -Horton,  who  al¬ 
ways  tells  me  that  she 
hasn’t  any  influence.” 
He  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  While  he  hadn't 
exactly  said  that  1  was 
charming  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  I  couldn’t  help 

fathering  that  he  thought 
was.  “You'll  be  telling 
me  next,  Mrs.  Horton, 
that  vou  don’t  like 
poetry  I” 

"Oh,  no,"  I  said.  "I’m 
very  fond  of  poetry." 

“rPHERE!”  he  said  tri 
1  umphantly.  "I  knew 
the  instant  1  saw  you  that 
I  had  made  no  mistake  in 
coming  to  you  among 
the  very  first  here  in 
Montrose.  We  have  a 
perfectly  marvelous  ap- 
portunity,  Mrs.  Horton, 
to  offer  to  a  few  of  the 
matrons  of  Montrose. 
The  only  trouble  is  that 
we  can’t  give  it  to  every 
family  in  the  town.  Hut 
you  know,  Mrs.  Horton, 
that  Montrose  is  only 
one  of  thousands  of 
towns  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  and  we  can't  do  for 
one  town  what  wc  aren’t 
prepared  to  do  in  a 
thousand  others." 

"Of  course  not,"  I  said 
understanding!)'. 

"Now  this,  Sirs.  Hor¬ 
ton,"  he  said,  "is  tin- 
opportunity  1  am  offer¬ 
ing  to  you  in  preference 
to  some  of  the  older 
women  of  the  town.  I 
guess  I’m  something  of 
a  sentimentalist,  Mrs. 
Horton:  1  can’t  hear  to 
see  poetry  go  into  a 
home  where  it  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  be  loved.” 

Wasn’t  that  sweet  of 
him! 

"Out  of  all  the  poetry 
of  the  world,  Mrs.  Hor¬ 
ton,  we  have  chosen 
only  the  finest  and  the 
best— ten  volumes  of  it. 
‘Epics,  Sonnets  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ages,’ 
wc  call  our  choice.  The  books  arc  bound 
in—”  he  glanced  around  our  living-room— 
"isn’t  it  fate  that  red  books  should  be  the 
one  touch  your  color  scheme  needs?” 

"  Hut  ten  books!”  1  faltered.  "Wouldn't 
they  be  terribly  expensive?”  I  was  afraid 
there  would  be  something  that  would  keep 
me  from  taking  advantage  of  such  a 
chance.  Mr.  Napp  smiled. 

"Fifty  cents  a  week,”  he  said  tri¬ 
umphantly.  "Fifty  cents  a  week  for  hya¬ 
cinths  to  feed  your  soul,  Mrs.  Horton!” 

"Why,  1  could  afford  that,  all  right!" 
I  exclaimed. 

fifty  cents  a  week  seemed  little  enough 
to  feed  the  soul.  1  signed  where  he  told 
me  to,  on  a  dotted  line,  and  gave  him  the 
first  fifty  cents.  ( Continued  on  page  i68\ 
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IN  THE  summer  of  iqoj,  Horace 
Kackham,  a  Detroit  lawyer,  invested 
five  thousand  dollars  of  borrowed 
money  in  an  automobile  company 
that  a  Detroit  mechanic  was  organ¬ 
izing.  The  mechanic  was  Henry  Ford.  In 
the  summer  of  1919,  Mr.  Rackham  sold 
the  stock  that  his  five  thousand  dollars 
had  bought.  He  received 
twelve  and  one-half  million 
dollars  for  it. 

Mr.  Rackham  was  forty- 
five  years  old  when  he  bor¬ 
rowed  the  five  thousand 
dollars.  He  was  sixty-onc 
years  old  when  he  received 
the  twelve  and  one-half 
millions. 

In  the  meantime,  the 
stock  had  been  paying  divi¬ 
dends.  Quite  considerable 
dividends,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Thev  had  amounted 
to  almost  four  million  dol¬ 
lars.  So  Mr.  Rackham’s 
original  investment  of  five 
thousand  dollars  had  re¬ 
turned  him  nearly  sixteen 
and  one-half  million  dol¬ 
lars,  or  approximately  thir¬ 
ty-three  hundred  dollars 
for  every  dollar  invested. 

I  have  mentioned  these 
facts  thus  clearly  and  com¬ 
pletely  because  I  do  not 
want  to  have  to  mention 
them  again.  Mr.  Rack¬ 
ham  would  not  want  me  to. 

Indeed,  he  would  prefer 
that  I  did  not  mention  them 
at  all.  He  has  just  told  me 
And  I  have  countered 
bv  telling  him  that  they  are 
altogether  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  message  that 
he  has  given  me  for  the 
readers  of  this  magazine. 

I  am  a  little  hazy  as  to 
what  the  earmarks  of  a 
millionaire  are.  But  of  one 


allowed  our  imaginations  to  run  riot.  Just 
what  would  /  do  with  it ?  How  much  hap¬ 
pier  would  it  make  me?  How  would  the 
world  look  to  me?  How  would  I  look  to  the 
world ? 

I  believe  that  Horace  Rackham,  as  we 
have  talked  together,  has  answered  these 
questions  in  a  normal  way  for  normal  hu¬ 


M 


thing  I  am  quite  certain: 

Mr.  Rackham  has  none  of 
them.  This  slender,  alert 
man,  with  kind  blue  eyes, 
nicely  molded  head,  and  a 
voice  whose  sincerity  no 
human  being  could  ques¬ 
tion,  might  be  any  one  of  a 
million  wholesome  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  who  have  done  their  duty  as 
they  saw  it,  acquired  a  comfortable  com¬ 
petence,  and  now  look  back  on  a  well- 
filled  life  with  the  poise  and  penetration 
of  age.  The  wealth  that  has  come  to 
him  has  left  him  curiously  untouched. 

'l  imes  without  number  you  and  I  have 
thought:  “If  I  had  a  million  dollars  I’d  — 
And  then  to  finish  the  sentence  we  hav 


Don’t  Draw  Any  Wrong  Inferences 
From  This  Article 


YOU  cmn  learn  much  from  ll«»r»re  lUrkhani’z  cxixri- 
cnee*  ami  from  hia  fine,  wholesome  philosophy.  They 
■re  worth  thinking  over  and  talking  over.  There  U  one 
thing,  hoirvrr,  that  you  cannot  learn  from  Ihia  article.  Von 
cannot  Irarn  tunc  to  make  9 1 bJJUUJHIU  from  a  toJHMI  inrcMlmrnt. 

Mr.  Kackham  was  lucky.  Hr  admits  frankly  that  lie  un¬ 
lucky.  Carefully  following  our-own  best  judgment,  just  »< 
Mr.  Kackham  followed  hi*,  you  and  I  might  borrow  $.>.noo 
to  invest  in  a  newly  organized  <x>inpany.  ami  we  would  stand 
far  lew  than  one  rhancr  in  a  million  of  duplicating  Mr.  Ibu-k- 
hani'a  amazing  good  fortune.  Indeed,  we  would  In*  luckier 
than  the  average  amateur  investor  if  ae  received  a  *i»  |»rr 
cent  return  on  our  money.  You  must  hear  in  mind  that  the 
financial  »ucrr»»  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  i*  one  of  tl»e 
marvel*  of  uHxIrrn  industry.  Nothing  quite  like  it.  on  so  lug 
a  scale,  has  happened  in  our  generation. 

This  is  not  intended  to  subtract  any  just  credit  from  Mr. 
Kackham.  who  h«»ped  to  make  a  fair  profit  <ui  hi*  investment. 
You  will  notice  that  he  proceeded  very  carefully.  ...  Mr. 
Kackham  did  not  answer  a  cirrular  letter  from  an  unknown 
promoter  in  New  York  or  I-**  Angelo*  or  Kalamacoo.  No  one 
told  him  that  he  was  "liring  let  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  a 
sure-fire  clean-up."  Instead,  he  invested  in  a  company  that 
wav  bring  organized  by  a  man  wIk»  had  liren  hi*  near  nrighlair 
for  a  year,  a  man  who  he  knew  wav  intelligent,  honest,  and 
indual  nous.  The  new  comimiiy  was  going  to  put  on  the 
murket.  within  reach  of  the  average  purse,  a  product  that  wav 
expected  to  satisfy  a  universal  need.  Ftirtliennore.  the  product 
had  I  sen  promt.  In  winning  several  «prcd  race*  by  wide 
margin*.  Mr.  Konl  had  sfawm  that  lie  knew  how  to  build  a 
good  automobile.  In  addition,  the  other  laicker*  of  the  project 
were  reputable  local  l«u*ine*>  men. 

Hut  even  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  *ati«fv  Mr  Kacklwm. 
He  talked  I  lie  matter  over  for  several  days  with  hiv  wife  and 
his  friends— and  lie  didn’t  invest  a  dollar  until  he  had  seen  a 
fistful  of  bona  fide  order*  for  a  machine  that  was  not  even 
yet  being  manufactured. 

So  don’t  draw  any  wrong  inference*  from  thi*  article!  If 
you  ever  have  an  urge  to  invest  in  a  new  comjiany.  lie  juvt  a* 
careful  as  Mr.  Kackham  was.  Move  slowly.  Get  all  the 
advice  you  can.  And  make  up  your  mind  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  fair  return  on  your  investment.  That  is  all  you  have  a  right 
to  expect.  Fancy  returns  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  Editor. 


n 


man  beings.  At  least  he  has  made  a  fine 
and  frank  effort  to  do  so.  Certainly  no 
man  ever  spoke  more  fully  out  of  his  heart. 
I  shall  never  forget,  for  instance,  the  wist¬ 
ful  ness  in  his  voice  as  he  remarked: 

"When  I  found  that  I  no  longer  had  to 
work  for  a  living,  something  went  out  of 
my  life. . .  .  And  it  has  never  come  back.” 

'  little  later  he  added: 


“Probably  Mrs.  Rackham  and  I  are 
pretty  poor  persons  for  this  money  to 
have  come  to.  We  couldn’t  live  up  to  it 
if  we  wanted  to — and  we  don’t  want  to.” 

Before  going  further  into  Mr.  Rack- 
ham’s  observations  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
veal  their  background.  Otherwise  their 
significance  would  be  shrouded.  That 
takes  us  back  to  the  little 
log  house  in  Harrison  town¬ 
ship,  near  the  shore  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  Michigan,  where 
he  was  horn  sixty-four  years 
ago.  A  rough  house  it 
was,  and  pretty  cramped 
for  a  father,  mother,  and 
four  children.  But  it  more 
than  measured  up  to  the 
seventy-one  acres  of  poor 
farming  land  on  which  the 
family  depended  for  a  liv¬ 
ing. 

T'HE  elder  Rackham,  an 
1  Englishman  by  birth, 
had  been  a  salt-sea  sailor  for 
twenty  years,  during  which 
he  had  won  his  papers  as 
first  mate.  Tiring  of  the 
ocean  at  last,  he  had  de¬ 
cided  to  try  his  luck  on  the 
wind-stirred  spaces  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Later  he  left 
the  sea  altogether  and  set¬ 
tled  down  on  a  mortgaged 
farm  within  whiffing  dis¬ 
tance  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Horace  Rackham’s  boy¬ 
hood  was  not  easy.  At 
four  o’clock  on  winter  morn¬ 
ings  he  would  let  himself 
down  the  ladder  that  led 
from  the  living-room  to  his 
garret  bed n K>m.  Then  he 
would  spend  the  next  hour 
or  so  looking  after  the  horses 
and  pigs,  while  his  father 
and  an  elder  brother  did  the 
milking.  Breakfast  over, 
swinging  his  lunch  box  by 
a  strap,  he  would  trudge  his 
copper-toed  hoots  through 
the  drifted  snows  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  schoolhousc,  nearly 
three  miles  away.  It  was 
necessary  to  get  there  an 
hour  before  “school  time,” 
and  start  a  fire  in  the  rusty 
box-stove,  so  that  the  room 
would  be  warm  when  the 
others  came.  For  keeping  the  room  clean 
and  building  the  fires,  young  Rackham 
and  a  neighboring  farm  boy  received  a 
total  recompense  of  seventy-five  cents 
apiece  for  the  four-months  term. 

It  was  a  hard  life,  as  a  whole,  but  far 
from  an  unhappy  one.  Against  its  sim¬ 
plicity.  little  events  stood  out  in  sharp  re¬ 
lief.  'l  ake,  fur  example,  the  day  when  the 


You  Were  Worth  Millions? 

personal  story  of  Horace  Rackham,  who  received  over 
a  $5,000  investment 

Crowell 


ten-year-old  boy,  having  sold,  for  twenty 
cents,  a  dozen  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  his  father 
had  given  him,  visited  a  barber  shop  in 
Mt.  Clemens,  the  nearest  village,  and  had 
his  first  "reg’lar"  hair-cut.  Hitherto,  his 
mother’s  big  steel  shears  had  done  the  job. 


which  he  had  bought  the  whole  of  them. 

The  couple,  living  very  quietly,  hoped 
that  by  the  time  old  age  came  on  they 
would  have  money  enough  to  produce  an 
income  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  or 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Since  they 


he  had  received  the  usual  run  of  solicita¬ 
tions  to  invest  in  new  companies,  but 
never  before  had  he  been  even  tempted. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  were  excep¬ 
tional  circumstances. 

"I  didn't  know  Henry  Ford,”  Rackham 

I  •  t  sci  I  •  l  l  * 


mother’s  big  steel  shears  had  done  the  job.  three  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Since  they  “I  didn’t  know  Henry  Ford/’  Rackham 
Two  years  after  this  event  the  family  had  no  children,  this  would  take  care  very  explained  to  me,  "but  I  had  seen  him  a 
moved  to  Leslie,  a  better  farming  com-  nicely  of  their  own  modest  personal  wants,  good  many  times.  Back  about  1900,  when 


munity,  and  here  young 
Rackham  finished  grammar 
and  high  school.  In  1879, 
when  he  was  twenty-two,  he 
came  to  Detroit,  with  an  idea 
in  the  back  of  his  head  of  be¬ 
coming  a  lawyer. 

LIE  WORKED  at  various 
*  *  business  jobs  for  two  or 
three  years  before  he  got  a 
chance  to  enter  a  lawyer’s  of¬ 
fice.  In  1884,  after  much  pa¬ 
tient  study,  he  passed  the  bar 
examinations.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  he  learned  that  eight 
acres  of  land  were  for  sale, 
very  reasonably,  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city.  Borrow¬ 
ing  thirty-two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  he  bought  the  tract.  In 
1886  he  married,  very  hap- 

pily. 

At  about  this  time  Rack¬ 
ham  found  that  hard  study 
and  indoor  confinement  had 
injured  his  health.  So  he  de¬ 
cided  that  for  a  while,  instead 
of  tackling  the  law,  he  would 
raise  garden  truck  on  the 
eight  acres  and  sell  it  in  the 
city. 

Aided  in  fundamental  op¬ 
erations  by  a  practical  car¬ 
penter,  he  and  his  bride  built 
a  cottage  on  the  land  with 
their  own  hands.  When  the 
frame  and  roof  were  up,  and 
it  was  boarded,  clapboarded, 
and  shingled,  they  felt  very 


MR.  AND  MRS.  HORACE  RACRIIAM 

For  the  first  seventeen  years  of  their  married  life  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rackham  lived,  on  a  very  moderate  Income,  In  two 
cottages,  one  of  which  they  had  built  with  their  own  hands. 
Then,  In  1903,  Mr.  Rackham  made  the  Investment  from 
which  he  has  since  received  more  than  SI6.000.000.  There 
has  been  little  change,  however.  In  this  Interesting  couple's 
scale  of  living — for  they  have  found  that  few  things  which 
make  for  permanent  happiness  can  be  bought  with  money 


he  was  with  the  Detroit  Edi¬ 
son  Company,  he  had  lived 
for  a  year  only  two  doors 
from  our  little  home  at  82 
Alexandrine  Avenue,  East. 
Every  night  he’d  rush  home 
from  work,  and  I’d  hear  him 
out  in  the  shed,  pounding 
away  on  the  one-cylinder  cn- 

Kte  of  his  'horseless  carriage.’ 

metimes,  when  the  engine 
was  coughing,  the  smell  of 
gasolene  would  drift  in 
through  an  open  window. 

"Frequently  Mr.  Ford 
would  firing  his  queer  little 
buggy  out  into  the  street  to 
try  it.  Sometimes  it  would 
balk,  or  get  stuck,  and  then 
the  neighbors,  sitting  on  their 
porches,  would  smile  and  nod 
to  one  another.  Of  course,  it 
was  all  right  if  this  slight 
stoop-shouldered  man  in  the 
late  thirties  wanted  to  spend 
all  his  time  monkeying  with 
that  contraption.  After  all,  it 
was  nobody's  business  but 
his  own— and  he  might  be 
doing  worse! 

“WHATIsawofMr.Ford 

in  those  days  convinced 
me  that  he  was  honest,  hard¬ 
working,  and  intelligent.  I 
never  talked  with  him— be¬ 
cause  he  was  too  busy  tinker¬ 
ing  away  in  the  shed  to  talk 
with  anyone.  Mrs.  Rack¬ 
ham,  however,  got  to  be  on 


elated,  and  worked  harder  than  ever.  One  day  in  1903,  a  former  client,  Alex  good  terms  with  Mrs.  Ford,  and  all  that 
Rackham  trimmed  up  the  outside  and  Y.  Malcolmson,  looked  Rackham  up.  Mai-  she  told  me  added  to  my  favorable  im- 
puttied  the  window  panes  while  his  wife  colmson  was  an  enterprising  grocer  who  pression. 

was  painting  the  walls  inside.  The  walls  had  branched  out  into  the  coal  business  "But  this  was  only  one  angle  to  the 
wouldn’t  be  papered  until  the  house  was  and  had  made  quite  a  success  of  it.  In  present  problem.  Mr.  Ford  might  be  the 


"set."  his  coal  yards  was  a  long-headed,  auick- 

For  the  next  two  years  Rackham  raised  thinking  superintendent  named  James 
his  garden  truck,  and  did  very  well  at  it.  Couzens. 

But  it  was  hard  work.  On  Tuesdays  and  "This  man  Ford,  who  won  the  three- 
Saturdays,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  mile  race  at  the  Crosse  Pointe  track  with 
he  had  to  arise  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn-  his  hand-made  automobile,  is  trying  to 
ing  and  take  his  produce  into  the  city,  form  a  company  of  his  own,"  Malcolmson 


pression. 

"But  this  was  only  one  angle  to  the 
present  problem.  Mr.  Ford  might  be  the 
most  energetic  and  high-minded  man  in 
the  world,  and  yet  if  his  new  company 
couldn't  sell  enough  motor  cars  at  a  fair 
enough  profit,  there’d  be  no  money  in  it 
for  anyone. 

"I  told  Mrs.  Rackham  all  about  the 
offer,  including  the  fact  that  Malcolmson 


Eventually,  with  his  health  restored,  he  de-  explained.  "I'm  helping  him  organize  it.  wanted  me  to  put  in  five  thousand  dollars. 


eided  to  embark  on  his  delayed  law  career.  Couzens  and  I  arc  both  putting  in  all  we 
From  this  time  until  he  was  forty-five,  can  afford,  which  isn't  an  awful  lot,  and  I 
Horace  Rackham  lived  a  normal,  nappy  thought  perhaps  you’d  like  to  do  the 
life,  paid  cash  as  he  went,  won  many  same.  I  believe  that  Ford's  got  the  right 
friends,  and  had  put  something  less  than  idea!” 

one  thousand  dollars  in  the  savings  bank.  Rackham  asked  many  questions,  and 
Long  since,  he  had  sold  half  the  eight  promised  to  think  the  matter  over.  It 
acres  for  a  price  that  repaid  the  loan  with  was  a  serious  thing.  Throughout  his  life 


“'But  we  haven’t  got  five  thousand 
dollars!’  she  protested. 

‘"No,  but  our  four  acres  out  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  arc  worth  more  than  that; 
so  we  should  have  no  great  difficulty 
in  borrowing  the  money,’  1  said.  ‘Of 
course,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  won’t  go 
into  it  before  I’ve  ( Continued  on  page  163) 


Robbed  of  His  Sight 
He  Still  Has  Done  Great  Work 

Professor  Edward  D.  Campbell’s  eyes  were  instantly  destroyed  during  a 
laboratory  experiment  thirty  years  ago;  yet  he  has  achieved  a  high 
reputation  as  a  scientist,  has  been  a  factor  in  the  advance  of 
two  great  industries,  and  has  trained  dozens  of  men  and 
helped  them  to  make  their  mark  in  the  world 

By  Allan  Harding 


ONE  April  afternoon,  back  in 
|  1892,  three  young  men  were 
!  conducting  an  experiment  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Two  of  the  young  men  were  stu¬ 
dents.  The  third,  whose  name  was  Ed¬ 
ward  L).  Campbell,  was  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  metallurgy. 

He  was  then  only  twenty-eight  vears 
old.  For  eight  years  he  had  been  studying 
the  chemical  constitution  of  steel,  four 
years  of  that  time  having  been  spent  in 
iron  and  steel  plants.  On  this  particular 
afternoon  he  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  die  gases  ob¬ 
tained  by  dissolving  steel  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  gases 
which  contain  about  95  per 
cent  of  highly  inflammable 
hydrogen. 

I le  w  as  attempting  to  get 
rid  of  the  hydrogen  by  oxi¬ 
dizing  it. 

According  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject  the 
method  he  was  using  was 
practicable.  Hut  he  knew 
there  was  an  element  of 
danger  in  the  experiment; 
so  while  lie  himself  was 
standing  close  beside  the 
glass  tube  through  which 
the  gases  were  passing,  he 
had  directed  his  two  assist¬ 
ants  to  stand  behind  him. 

Suddenly  there  came  one 
of  those  strange  coinci¬ 
dences  which  fate  some¬ 
times  seems  to  bring  about. 

At  the  precise  instant  that 
Mr.  Campbell  bent  over  the 
apparatus  to  see  whether 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
were  combining  and  forming  water,  the 
gases  exploded,  blowing  the  tube  to 
pieces. 

If  the  explosion  had  come  a  few  seconds 
sooner,  or  a  few  seconds  later,  no  serious 
injury  would  have  been  done.  I  he  young 
men  standing  back  of  their  instructor 
were  only  slightly  cut  by  flying  pieces  of 
glass.  If  Mr.  Campbell’s  face  had  been  a 
few  inches  above  or  below  where  it  was, 
he  too  would  have  escaped  being  badly 
hurt. 

Hut  at  the  very  second  of  the  explosion 
his  face  was  in  the  one  and  only  position 
where  his  eyes  could  receive  the  full 
charge  of  shattered  glass!  One  eye  was 


instantly  destroyed.  A  piece  of  glass 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  was  driven 
into  the  other  eye.  The  rest  of  his  face 
had  only  slight  cuts,  of  which  not  a  single 
scar  remains.  Fate  seemed  to  have  or¬ 
dained  the  tragic  coincidence  that  he 
should  make  the  one  movement,  at  the 
one  instant,  that  would  cost  him  his  sight 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

"At  first,”  some  of  his  old  friends  told 
me,  "he  begged  the  physicians  not  to  let 
him  live,  lie  said  he  preferred  death  to 
blindness.  But  before  that  night  was  over 
he  had  summoned  a  courage  which,  so  far 


as  we  know,  never  has  failed  him.  I  he 
next  morning  he  began  to  rebuild  his  life. 

"  I  he  accident  happened  at  three 
o’clock  on  I  uesday  afternoon.  On  Friday 
the  spring  vacation  began.  When  the 
university  reopened,  a  week  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday,  he  was  there  ready  to  go 
on  with  his  work.  He  lost  only  those 
three  days  from  1  uesday  to  Friday." 

In  the  thirty  years  that  have  passed 
since  that  April  afternoon.  Professor 
Campbell  has  become  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry  at  the  l  niversity 
of  Michigan;  he  has  continued  his  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  structure  of  iron  and 
steel;  he  has  also  carried  on  important  re¬ 


search  work  in  regard  to  Portland  cement 
— work  which  has  been  of  practical  value 
to  this  great  industry;  and  he  has  trained 
and  sent  out  dozens  of  men  who  have 
made  a  name  for  themselves  and  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  to  its  practical  application  in  chenu- 
caj  engineering. 

That  is  a  record  of  which  any  man 
might  be  proud.  But  when  it  has  been 
made  by  a  man  with  the  handicap  which 
Professor  Campbell  has  had  to  overcome, 
it  seems  almost  incredible. 

"Didn’t  you  think  at  first  that  you 
would  have  to  give  up  your 
work?"  1  asked. 

"No,"  he  said;  "1  realized 
that  I  should  have  to  de¬ 
vise  new  ways  and  means 
of  doing  some  things;  but 
so  far  as  my  teaching  was 
concerned  the  loss  of  my 
sight  did  not  offer  anv  very 
great  difficulty.  In  lectur¬ 
ing  to  classes  1  had  not  de¬ 
pended  on  notes,  except 
perhaps  to  write  down  a 
few  heads  on  which  I  in¬ 
tended  to  talk.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  I  had  done  from  choice 
what  I  now  had  to  do  from 
necessity:  I  had  depended 
on  knowledge  and  memory. 

"I  believed,  even  then,  in 
knotting  farts;  especially 
the  facts  pertaining  to  one's 
work.  If  1  am  directing  an 
experiment,  I  do  not  have 
to  ask  someone  to  tell  me 
the  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved.  I  already  know 
them.  I  depend  on  my 
memory,  not  on  constant 
reference  to  books  or  notes. 
"Of  late  years,  I  have  had  many  good- 
humored  arguments  with  some  of  my 
friends  on  this  subject.  They  say  they 
think  it  is  foolish  to  burden  the  memory 
with  a  mass  of  facts.  They  have  card  in¬ 
dexes  which  will  tell  them  where  to  find 
information  when  they  need  it.  Hut  I 
think  you  should  knotv  the  facts  you  want 
to  use  in  your  work.  These  facts  may  be 
recorded  in  books,  and  you  may  own  the 
books.  But  you  don't  own  the  knowledge , 
unless  you  have  mastered  it  with  your 
understanding  and  possess  it  through 
your  memory. 

"When  my  eyes  were  gone,  I  could  con¬ 
tinue  to  teach  ( Continued  on  page  7 4) 


Why  Men  Don’t  Like  to 
Smoke  in  the  Dark 

A  CURIOUS  example  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  sight  is  to  be  found  in 
smoking,”  says  Professor  Campbell. 
“Men  do  not  like  to  smoke  in  the 
dark.  Yet  they  get  all  the  sensa¬ 
tions  then  that  they  would  get  if  it 
were  light,  except  that  they  can’t 
see  the  smoke.  Perhaps  this  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  I  have  no 
inclination  to  smoke.  I  should  have 
to  do  it  in  the  dark.” 


Photo  by  KanaUIl  Slinllu*.  Ann  Arbor 


Edward  1).  Campbell 


Thirty  year*  ago.  during  a  laboratory  experiment, 
there  was  an  explosion  which  instantly  destroyed  Pro¬ 
fessor  Campbell’s  eyes.  Instead  of  thinking  that  this 
must  end  his  career  as  a  scientist  and  an  instructor  in 
chemistry,  Professor  Campbell  went  right  on  with  both 
lines  of  work.  He  has  conducted  researches  in  regard 
to  iron,  steel  and  cement,  and  hi*s  oublished  over  sixty 


scientific  articles  and  books  that  have  been  of  great 
practical  use  to  the  industries  concerned.  He  also 
has  become  director  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  is  a  member  of 
various  scientific  societies  elsewhere.  He  was  bom 
fifty-nine  years  ago,  is  married,  and  has  six  grown  chil¬ 
dren;  four  of  them  he  never  has  seen. 


J.  Waldo  Smith 


J.  WALDO  SMITH  was  bom  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  in 
1861.  When  seventeen  he  was  engineer  of  his  home 
town  waterworks.  Later  he  studied  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Stevens  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  and  Columbia  University.  He 
directed  several  water  supply  enterprises  in  New  Jersey 
before  he  put  through  the  titanic  task  of  bringing 
water  from  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the  people  of 
New  York  City.  Lower  left:  Engineers  measuring 


cross-section  of  unlined  tunnel  under  Fiftieth  Street  at 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Lower  right:  When  the  en¬ 
gineers  found  it  impracticable  to  bore  the  tunnel 
through  rock,  or  to  build  a  reinforced  concrete  aqueduct 
on  the  surface,  they  resorted  to  splitting  the  main 
aqueduct  into  steel  pipes.  Three  pipes  are  necessary, 
because  it  is  not  feasible  to  build  a  steel  pipe  as  large 
as  the  main  tunnel.  The  underground  picture  was 
taken  sixteen  miles  north  of  New  York. 


Always  On  Top  of  His  Job 

Not  Underneath  It 


‘If  a  man  has  his  work  so  organized  that  he  is  on  top  of  it,  1  know  that  he  is  ready 
for  greater  responsibilities,”  says  J.  Waldo  Smith,  builder  of  New  York 
City’s  stupendous  water  supply  system,  a  job  which,  according  to 
•  General  Goethals,  involved  more  engineering  difficulties 
than  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 


By  Michael  Randall 


THE  city  directory  of  New  York 
lists  more  than  six  thousand 
Smiths.  Of  this  number  only 
thirty  have  done  anything  nota¬ 
ble  enough  to  be  listed  in  the 
pages  of  "Who’s  Who.”  High  up  among 
these  thirty,  perhaps  at  the  very  top, 
stands  the  name  of  J.  Waldo 
Smith. 

If  you  were  asked  to  pick 
a  typical  Mr.  Smith— to 
represent  the  most  common 
of  all  our  good  old  English 
names— it  is  likely  that  J. 

Waldo  Smith  would  be  one 
of  the  first  men  on  whom 
you  would  lay  your  hands, 
lie  is  of  average  height,  or 
a  little  under  that;  the  only 
thing  quieter  than  his  cloth¬ 
ing  is  the  tone  in  which 
he  speaks.  In  a  crowd  of 
Smiths  he  would  not  stand 
out  by  any  commanding 
attribute  of  ocrsonal  ap¬ 
pearance.  Moreover,  lie 
was  bom  on  a  farm,  which 
is  as  it  should  have  been. 

.He  worked  for  years  ob¬ 
scurely,  progressing  from 
small  jobs  to  larger  ones, 
with  no  self-advertisement, 
and  very  little  idea  of  how 
big  a  thing  Kate  had  in 
store  for  him.  To  under¬ 
stand  just  hmc  big,  you 
need  only  to  talk  to  some 
of  the  men  who  know  him 
well.  Said  one  of  them, 
himself  a  successful  con¬ 
sulting  engineer: 

"If  you  were  to  ask  all 
the  engineers  in  the  l  nited 
States  whose  advice  they 
would  most  like  to  have  on 
a  baffling  engineering  prob¬ 
lem.  nine  out  of  ten  of  them 
would  vote  for  Waldo 
Smith.” 

He  has  received  the  John 
Fritz  Medal,  the  highest 
honor  that  American 


afraid  of  anything,  or  to  have  paid  much 
attention  to  popular  criticism — just  a 
plain  man  who  had  a  job  to  do  and  did 
it  very  quietly.  So  quietly  that,  of  the 
six  million  people  whose  lives  from  day 
to  day  and  hour  to  hour  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  thing  he  did,  prob¬ 


en- 


Are  You  Working  on  a  “We” 
Job  or  an  “I”  Job? 


gineers  can  give  to  an 
engineer  of  any  land.  But 
lie,  himself,  if  you  were  to 
put  it  up  to  him,  would 
deny  that  he  is  in  any  way  unusual.  He 
would  say  that  he  is  just  an  ordinary 
man  of  sixty-one,  who  worked  a  little 
harder  tnan  the  average,  perhaps,  and 
doesn'r  remember  to  have  been  much 


"rpiIIS  was  a  *we*  job.”  Mr.  Smith  told  me. 

J.  "There  vu  glory  enough  for  all.  Wc  en¬ 
couraged  everyone  to  lake  all  of  it  be  could  |»ossil»ly 
earn.  I  made  il  a  rule  to  load  on  the  responsibility 
and  let  the  men  dimh  un  on  top  of  it  or  get  buried 
under  it.  according  to  their  capacity.  It  was  re¬ 
markable  how  few  were  buried.  I'm  inclined  to 
think  that  you  get  pretty  much  from  people  what 
you  e\|>oct.  We  expected  a  lot. 

"Our  motto  was:  *  Make  men  account  for  every¬ 
thing  they  do.  but  give  them  authority.*  Unless 
somebody  makes  decisions  no  progress  is  possible, 
and  you  can't  expect  men  to  make  decisions  if 
you’re  constantly  standing  over  them  and  lolling 
them  how  they  shall  do  their  work.  Every  man  of 
initiative  works  in  his  own  way,  ami  the  test  is  not 
whether  he  is  doing  the  thing  as  you  would  do  it, 
but  'Is  he  getting  the  results.’ 

"  \\  hen  the  commissioners  asked  me  how  long  it 
would  take  me  to  wind  up  t lie  job  I  was  on  and 
get  started  in  New  York.  I  told  them  a  week.  I 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  start  a  new  job  by  training 
someone  to  take  my  place.  Well,  that's  the  way 
we  built  the  aqueduct.  We  got  the  l»est  men  we 
could,  gave  them  more  work  than  they  hail  ever 
carried  licforc.  and  responsibility  commensurate 
with  the  work;  told  them  to  go  ahead  ami  unload 
onto  someone  else  as  fast  as  they  could,  ami  we 
would  have  something  else  ready  for  them  when 
they  unloaded. 

“That's  what  I  mean  by  saying  it  was  a 4  wc’  job 
and  not  an  4 1  ’  job  all  the  way  through. 


♦  » 


ably  not  one  in  ten  thousand  ever  heard 
his  name,  or  was  conscious  that,  eight 
hundred  feet  below  their  streets  and 
basements,  his  men  were  fighting  to  bring 
water  to  New  York  in  time. 


In  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
this  titanic  undertaking  Waldo  Smith 
had  so  many  obstacles  to  meet  that  one 
hardly  knows  where  ro  begin  the  recital 
of  them.  The  first  of  these  had  to  do  with 
engineering,  lr  was  the  problem  of  over¬ 
coming  human  inertia.  As  human  beings, 
we  are  lazy  and  optimistic 
beyond  all  proper  bounds.  It 
is  said  of  the  people  who 
make  their  homes  on  the 
sides  of  Vesuvius  rliat  the 
eruptions  are  hardly  over  be¬ 
fore  they  areback,  rebuilding 
their  houses,  confident  that 
what  has  just  happened  can¬ 
not  possibly  happen  again. 

The  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  sell  us  is  the  thing 
that  is  most  for  our  good. 
We  refuse  to  read  had  news 
or  believe  that  the  un¬ 
welcome  event  can  possibly 
occur.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  humanity.  It 
was  true  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  who  could  persuade 
no  one  that  there  was 
about  to  be  too  much 
water;  it  has  been  true 
always  of  New  York,  which, 
from  the  beginning,  has 
been  menaced  by  a  scarcity 
of  water,  and  will  shortly 
he  facing  that  menace  again. 

The  first  settlement  on 
M  a  n  ha  1 1  a  n  Island  w  a  s 
made  in  1608;  and  for  fifty 
years  thereafter  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  dependent  for 
water  upon  a  public  well. 
I  ire  was  a  constant  menace. 
In  1774  some  pipes,  made 
by  boring  holes  in  pine  logs, 
were  laid,  and  water  began 
to  flow  to  the  city  from 
Collect  Bond,  a  shallow 

El  near  what  is  now 
nklin  Street.  But  from 
1800  almost  to  the  present 
day  New  York's  water 
history  is  one  long  story  of 
debate  and  delay,  with 
action  only  after  the  crisis 
had  become  acute. 

In  1834  it  was  first  pro¬ 
water  should  he  taken  from 
River  on  the  north.  Public 
opinion  was  divided,  the  legislature  hesi¬ 
tated.  and  when  the  necessary  legislation 
was  finally  provided  every  farmer  whose 


posed  that 
the  Croton 
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Breakneck  Mt  Bull  Hill 


West  Po-nf  Crow's  Nest 


Storm  Kina  Mt 


To  build  an  aqueduct  from  the  reservoirs  in  the  Cutakill  Mountain*  to  New  York  City,  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles. 
It  was  necessary  to  dip  under  the  Hudson  River.  A  point  51  miles  north  of  the  city  was  selected,  and  here  the  gigantic  engi¬ 
neering  feat  of  boring  a  tunnel  3.0JJ  feet  long  through  solid  granite  at  a  depth  of  1.114  feet  was  accomplished.  The 
diagonal  lines  comlnfl  In  from  left  and  right  show  the  course  of  borings  to  locate  rock  In  which  the  tunnel  had  to  be  cut. 
The  two  sets  of  companion  drills  showed  rock  at  a  depth  of  950  feet  and  1.500  feet.  The  level  for  the  tunnel  lies  between 
the  two.  The  drawing  shows  the  lower  drill  from  the  left  coming  to  an  end  before  meeting  Its  corresponding  drill  from 
the  right.  These  drills  were  set  with  black  diamonds,  and  at  the  point  where  the  left-hand  drill  stopped  the  metal 
setting  for  the  diamonds  melted,  leaving  SI.H00  worth  of  precious  stones  In  the  rock.  The  first  quest  for  rockhed  was  made 
from  a  scow  anchored  In  the  middle  of  the  river.  A  pipe  drill  was  sent  down  750  feel  and  then  hy  accident  a  river  bout 
humped  Into  the  scow,  broke  off  the  drill,  and  made  the  diagonal  borings  necessary.  The  longest  of  these  boring*  Is  1,840 
feet.  After  the  definite  locution  of  rock,  shafts  were  sunk  from  the  base  of  Storm  King  Mountain  on  the  west  and  Break¬ 
neck  Mountain  on  the  east  hank,  and  from  the  bottom  of  these  shafts  the  engineers  set  themselves  to  drill  and  blast  their 
way  under  the  river.  A  weekly  progress  of  about  80  feet  was  possible.  The  shafts  and  tunnel  are  14  feet  In  diameter 
and  are  concrete-lined  to  prevent  bursting,  lessen  friction,  and  keep  out  “seepage"  water  and  underground  streams 


land  was  to  he  crossed  by  the  aque¬ 
duct  threw  his  little  selfish  interest 
into  the  ring.  So  it  was  1842.  and  the 
topulation  had  reached  a  total  of  three 
tundred  and  sixty  thousand,  before  the 
irst  water  from  the  Croton  was  delivered. 

For  its  short-sightedness  and  delays 
New  York  paid  a  bitter  price.  There  were 
epidemics  of  yellow  fever  in  1795.  1798, 
1805,  1819,  and  1822,  and  of  cholera  in 
1832,  i8?4.  1849.  and  1855.  As  the  water 
supply  became  more  abundant  and  sani¬ 
tation  improved,  the  epidemics  dis¬ 
appeared.  Hut  even  as  late  as  1881 
thousands  of  people  were  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  city  for  fear  of  a  water 
famine;  and  in  1917.  when  the  first  water 
was  brought  in  from  the  reservoirs  in  the 
Catskills  through  the  Catskill  aqueduct— 
Waldo  Smith's  great  project— the  reser¬ 
voirs  that  supply  Brooklyn  were  almost 
exhausted. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  a  city’s 
water  supply  is  consumed  by  drinking. 
Street  cleaning,  domestic  washing,  factory 
operations,  fire  protection — all  these  make 
vast  demands,  and  year  by  year  the  per 
capita  consumption  goes  up.  In  New 
’f  ork  in  184’  it  was  only  20  gallons  a  day; 
in  1915,  the  average  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  in  201  cities,  was  139  gallons  a  day; 


while  the  present  average  consumption 
in  forty-six  cities  is  169  gallons — an  in¬ 
crease  of  30  gallons  per  person  a  dav  in 
less  than  seven  years.  New  York,  which 
now  consumes  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  million  gallons  a  day,  must  add  another 
one  hundred  million  gallons  a  dav  every 
five  years  to  keep  even  with  the  demand. 

VVTHERE  is  this  added  supply  to  he 
v  *  found  and  how  shall  it  be  brought 
down  to  the  city  and  distributed  ?  It  was  a 
problem  of  this  very  sort  that  confronted 
the  commissioners  of  the  Hoard  of  Water 
Supply  on  their  appointment  in  190;. 
I  heir  first  move  was  to  step  across  into 
Jersey  and  get  J.  Waldo  Smith,  who  was 
supervising  important  water  projects  for 
cities  over  there.  lime  was  short;  at 
least  ten  years  would  he  required  to  con¬ 
struct  an  adequate  supply  system,  and 
ten  years  brings  stupendous  changes  in 
a  city  that  grows  as  fast  as  New  'f  ork. 

In  four  months  after  Mr.  Smith's 
appointment,  he  had  determined  that  the 
city  must  go  to  the  Catskills,  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  away,  and  build  its 
reservoirs,  and  had  so  reported  to  the 
commissioners.  Again  public  opinion  was 
divided:  great  newspapers  criticized  the 
project  from  the  day  of  Mr.  Smith’s 


appointment  to  the  dav  when  water  was 
actually  flowing  under  Broadway.  The 
city  had  plenty  of  water,  they  cried; 
there  was  no  probability  of  a  shortage; 
the  whole  scheme  was  framed  up  by 
politicians  to  get  contracts  and  engineers 
to  give  themselves  jobs. 

To  all  this  Waldo  Smith  was  about  as 
responsive  as  a  turtle  to  a  horsefly.  He 
pushed  along,  picking  his  men,  laying 
plans,  and  projecting  surveys.  More  than 
three  thousand  miles  of  surveys  were 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  best 
route  for  the  one-hundred-mile  aqueduct; 
when  that  was  finally  decided  the  fun 
began.  These  were  the  obstacles,  or  some 
of  them  at  least: 

First:  I  he  land  where  the  reservoirs 
were  to  be  was  not  vacant.  Some  notion 
of  its  extent  may  be  gained  from  the 
statement  that  enough  water  is  now  bo¬ 
unded  there  to  cover  the  whole  of 
anhattan  Island  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet;  hut  when  Waldo  Smith  and  his 
engineers  began  operations,  the  future 
reservoir  was  supporting  nine  flourishing 
villages  with  private  houses,  boarding¬ 
houses,  churches,  schoolhouscs  and  all 
other  community  essentials,  including 
thirty-two  cemeteries.  Immediately  cara¬ 
vans  of  lawyers  ( Continued  on  page  135) 


Getting  Acquainted  With  Father 

A  confession 
By  W.  O.  Saunders 


NONE  of  us  ever  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  Father.  Nobody 
does.  Fathers  arc  a  sorry,  pro¬ 
saic,  unromantic,  uninteresting 
lot,  as  a  rule.  They  seldom 
take  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  ,  and  at  such  rimes  as  they  do  loosen  up 
and  try  to  he  companionable  they  arc 
awkward  about  it  and  leave  everyone 
feeling  a  bit  uncomfortable. 

None  of  us  ever  paid  much  attention  to 
lather.  Mis  clothes  were  always  old  and 
ill-fitting  and  he  talked  in  a 
language  we  did  not  under¬ 
stand.  He  had  lived  joy¬ 
fully  once,  when  he  was  a 
hoy,  and  was  full  of  his  own 
hoy  hood  reminiscences;  but 
they  seemed  to  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  application  to 
the  life  of  iif*  children,  lie 
laughed  at  jokes  that  were 
commonplace  in  the  village 
writ  by  half  a  century  ago. 

Father  was  the  first  one 
up  in  the  m«>ming,  and  out 
of  the  house*  and  about  his 
work  before  the  rest  of  us 
stirred,  lie  was  usually  a 
trifle  late  at  the  noonday 
meal,  ate  silently,  with  legs 
crossed  and  head  close  to 
his  plate.  Sometimes  he 
forgot  and  came  to  the  table 
with  his  hat  on.  I’sually 
he  would  walk  out  on  the 
porch  after  the  meal,  lean 
against  a  pillar,  pick  his 
teeth  with  a  sharpened  quill 
and  stare  off  into  space  for 
a  matter  of  five  or  ten  min¬ 
utes;  then  pull  himself  out 
of  his  re  very  and  trudge  off 
to  his  little  village  shop. 

He  ate  his  supper  the  same  wav,  read  a 
newspaper  half-heartedly  for  half  an  hour 
or  such  a  matter,  then  got  down  a  large- 
print  Bible  and  pored  over  its  pages  with 
seeming  satisfaction  for  as  much  as  an 
hour.  His  Bible  reading  finished,  he 
would  putter  around  the  house  for  a  while, 
wind  up  the  clock,  pick  up  a  lamp,  and  go 
to  bed.  Few  words  were  ever  exchanged 
between  him  and  Mother,  though  they 
wemed  to  understand  each  other  perfectly 
and  to  be  about  as  happy  as  couples  are 
outside  of  books. 

None  of  us  ever  paid  much  attention  to 
leather  except  to  deplore  the  fact  that  he 
was  altogether  too  unconcerned  about  his 
personal  appearance,  and  rather  out-of- 
date  in  his  ideas  about  life  and  conduct. 
It  never  occurred  to  any  of  us  to  try  to  be 
companionable  with  him.  and  none  of  us 
••ver  gave  a  thought  to  what  was  in  the 
heart  of  him.  If  he  looked  seedy,  worn, 
and  commonplace,  it  never  occurred  to  us 
that  it  was  because  he  neglected  himself 
and  sacrificed  much  so  that  the  rest  of  us 
m'ght  have  what  we  needed;  that,  to  en¬ 
able  his  family  to  keep  up  appearances 
and  follow  the  pace  set  by  neighbors,  he 


h*I  become  accustomed  to  foregoing 
much  that  he  himself  might  have  enjoyed. 
If  lie  seemed  preoccupied,  sometimes  taci¬ 
turn,  sometimes  melancholy,  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  any  of  us  that  the  poor  old  fellow 
had  troubles  of  his  own,  and  that  those 
troubles  arose  solely  out  of  his  problem  of 
how  to  shelter,  clothe,  feed,  and  educate 
us  children. 

Father  wasn't  a  good  executive.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family  and  had 
been  the  family  hack.  All  of  his  sisters 


had  married  and  his  biotbe/s  had  gone 
from  the  old  home  place  when  his  father 
died.  Upon  Father,  the  only  child  left  at 
home,  devolved  the  responsibility  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  his  mother.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle.  And  then  he  married  Mother 
and  took  her  to  the  old  home  place.  She 
helped  him  wonderfully  and  his  marriage 
was  economically  sound  until  the  family 
began  to  grow.  I  he  little  farm  soon  be¬ 
came  all  too  small  to  support  himself,  his 
mother,  and  a  growing  family. 

Father,  seeking  to  improve  his  lot, 
moved  to  town  when  he  was  still  a  young 
man.  But  all  he  could  get  to  do  in  town 
was  some  sort  of  manual  labor  for  which 
he  was  poorly  paid.  He  realized  early  in 
life,  but  still  nearly  too  late  for  him.  that 
more  than  bread  and  butter  and  home¬ 
spun  for  his  brood  must  he  found  in  busi¬ 
ness.  and  not  in  a  day  laborer’s  job.  And 
so  he  got  into  business,  buying  and  selling 
poultry  and  eggs  and  other  country  prod¬ 
uce.  "I’his  required  no  capital.  Farmers 
who  knew  him  would  trust  him  with  their 
produce  to  sell,  and  he  would  fetch  their 
money  back  from  his  sales  in  town  when 
he  made  the  next  trip  to  the  farms. 


Father  paid  for  the  horse  and  wagon 
with  which  he  carried  on  this  business 
and,  having  prospered  so  far,  he  rented  a 
stand  in  town  and  the  stand  grew  into  a 
store.  But  it  was  a  picayune  business  at 
best.  His  profits  were  small  and  he  did  a 
credit  business  which  kept  him  bothered 
for  cash.  He  would  trust  anyone,  and 
often  he  would  let  things  go  without  even 
so  much  as  putting  them  on  his  hook,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  that  he  would  never  get 
his  money.  Every  widow,  every  pauper, 
every  ne’er-do-well,  and 
every  sick  and  disabled 
person  in  town  got  credit  at 
rithcr’s  store.  He  never 
had  the  heart  to  turn  any¬ 
one  away,  and  I  suspect 
that  he  often  grieved  be¬ 
cause  he  wasn't  able  to  do 
better  by  all  those  who 
stood  in  need.  Such  was 
the  great  heart  of  Father. 
But  none  of  us  understood 
or  cared  except  to  scold  him 
from  time  to  time  because 
he  did  not  curb  his  charita¬ 
ble  inclinations.  When  he 
cited  the  Biblical  injunction 
to  "give  to  him  that  asketh 
thee,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn 
not  thou  away,”  we  would 
come  back  at  him  with 
"Charity  begins  at  home.” 

One  thing  about  Father 
kept  us  all  worried,  lie  had 
a  habit,  as  far  back  as  any 
of  us  could  remember,  of 
giving  Mother  pieces  of 
money  to  keep  for  him;  and 
just  about  the  time  the  lit¬ 
tle  pile  would  grow  to  as 
much  as  a  hundred  dollars 
he  would  invariably  call  on  Mother  for  it 
all.  lie  would  give  hci  five  or  ten  dollars 
at  a  time,  sometimes  as  often  as  twice  a 
month  and  tell  her  to  keep  it  "for  a  spe¬ 
cial  purpose."  He  was  always  happy  and 
full  of enrhusiasm  w hen  he  brought  Mother 
money  in  that  way. 

lie  called  Mother  "Dar,"  which  was  a 
pincy-woods  abbreviation  of  the  pet  word 
"darling."  "Here,  Dar,"  he  would  say, 
"here's  a  new  five-dollar  hill  that  I  want 
you  to  put  up  for  me.  I  didn't  put  it  in 
the  hank  because  I  knew  it  would  he 
checjced  out  to-morrow;  and  this  is  for  a 
special  purpose." 

Times  when  business  was  good  he  would 
add  almost  weekly  to  the  little  fund  "for  a 
special  purpose."  All  the  gold  pieces  that 
came  into  the  till  at  the  store  went  into 
Mother's  keeping.  And  then  something 
would  go  wrong  in  his  business;  debtors 
would  fail  him  or  creditors  press  him,  and 
he  would  have  to  call  on  Mother  to  give 
up  the  little  hoard.  He  always  did  this 
reluctantly.  We  had  learned  to  know 
when  to  expect  it.  At  such  times  he  would 
come  home  in  a  state  of  noticeable  depres¬ 
sion.  He  would  (Continued  on  pa  fie  173) 


Parents  Who  Are 
Unappreciated 

“ ¥TV)R  years,  as  a  l>oy,"  says  Mr.  Saunders.  "I 
I  had  eaten  the  food  and  worn  the  clothes 
provided  By  that  Iniinlile,  slaving,  threadbare 
man,  without  giving  n  thought  to  the  weary  toil 
he  had  endured  to  provide  them.  I  hud  seen  him 
mend  his  own  shoes  and  toil  for  an  hour  drawing 
rusty  nails  out  of  old  Ixianls  to  get  nails  to  patch 
lip  the  woodshed  or  the  garden  fence,  without  hav¬ 
ing  once  realized  that  lie  practiced  these  econo¬ 
mies  that  I  might  wear  better  shoes  than  he.  and 
have  leisure  that  was  never  his. 

“And  I  thought  that  he  was  an  uninteresting, 
unsocial  father  Imtuiisc  he  did  not  understand  us 
and  enjoy  more  of  life  with  us;  when  all  the  while 
lie  was  deniisl  the  leisure  time  to  cultivate  any¬ 
thing  else  save  the  business  out  of  which  we  wen* 
fed.’’ 


The  Nicest  House  in  Town 

A  story  of  Nell  Cutter’s  close  call 
By  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  W.  B.  KING 


EB'ERY  normal  woman  has  some  perfect  swarm  of  plan  books.  Never  did  Kd  would  wink  at  the  children:  “Then 
I  overwhelming  desire  hidden  in  an  architect  casually  insert  an  advertise-  there’s  Modern  Fiji-lslandcr  and  Early 
I  the  secret  chamber  of  her  heart,  ment  in  a  magazine  but  that  the  name  of  Eskimo.” 

I  It  may  he  the  dream  of  a  three-  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Cutter,  of  Meadows,  She  would  ignore  this.  “But  whatever 
years  sojourn  in  foreign  conn-  would  promptly  appear  on  his  mailing  else  it  has,  it's  going  to  have  a  lovely  sun- 
tries,  or  the  vision  of  a  new  kitchen  sink.  list.  parlor.” 

But  the  wish  is  always  there,  miite  definite.  For  a  long  time  the  array  of  house  plans  "What  in  thunder's  a  sun-parlor  good 
often  unspoken.  She  firmly  believes  that  confused  her.  With  knit  brows  she  pored  for?”  Ed  would  be  frankly  puzzled.  “If 
with  its  attainment  will  come  complete  over  them  by  the  hour.  “Ed."  she  would  you  want  to  sit  in  the  parlor,  you’re  wcl- 
ham»incss.  say,  “I  can’t  for  the  life  of  me  make  up  come  to,  and  if  you  w  ant  to  sit  in  the  sun, 

Nell  Cutter’s  consuming  desire  was  nor  my  mind  which  is  most  pleasing:  Early  there's  loads  of  it  in  .Meadows.” 
an  unvoiced  one.  On  the  other  hand,  she  English,  Colonial,  or  Modern  Dutch.”  But  the  day  came  when  she  definitely 
spoke  of  it  so  frequently 
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She  accumulated  a 


Nell  showed  them  around.  "How  nice  it  is."  Mrs.  Johnson  expressed  herself.  "So 
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The  Nicest  House  in  Town,  by  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich 


chose  it.  It  was  Modem  Colonial.  The 
exterior  in  its  rigid  simplicity,  the  interior 
in  its  width  of  space,  satisfied  the  very 
soul  of  her. 

1 1  NOW  becomes  necessary  to  lead  out, 
*  with  a  great  clanking  of  chains,  the  Cut¬ 
ters’  family  skeleton  and  let  the  world 
look  it  over.  Some  families  arc  bom  with 
skeletons  already  in  their  closets.  Some 
achieve  them.  The  Cutters’  had  been 
thrust  upon  them.  It  was  nine  years  now 
since  it  had  arrived  in  a  perfect  cataclysm 
of  stunned  surprise.  Its  name  was  Debt. 
Ed  had  an  old  friend.  They  had  been 
boys  together  and  room-mates  at  college. 
The  friend  bad  needed  a  bondsman  for  an 
estate  of  which  he  was  made  guardian. 
Ed  had  signed  the  bond — had  signed  it  as 
readily  and  freely  as  he  would  have  writ¬ 
ten  his  name  in  his  friend’s  autograph 
album.  Well — for  trust  in  his  fellow  man, 
he  had  given  bis  pound  of  flesh.  For  nine 
years  now  be  had  paid  the  price  and  the 
family  had  paid  it  with  him.  When  the 


friend’s  finances  crashed,  and  the  tam¬ 
pered  .guardianship  money  crashed  with 
them,  Ed  had  borrowed  the  whole,  huge, 
sickening  amount,  and  paid  interest  on  it. 

“  What’s  interest  ?  ”  Josephine  had  asked 
once  when  she  was  smaller. 

"It’s  an  animal  that  eats  the  trimming 
off  your  dress  and  the  paint  off  the  house,’’ 
Nell  had  retorted  acridly.  Hut  Ed  had 
explained  it  in  child  language.  Ed  Cutter 
was  a  good  father. 

It  was  true.  Interest,  so  far  as  the 
Cutter  family  was  concerned,  was  an  om¬ 
nivorous  creature.  It  had  eaten  a  new  set 
of  travel  books  and  tbe  overcoat  which 
Ed  needed.  It  had  swallowed  a  vacation 
trip  and  a  set  of  dining-room  chairs.  Once 
it  would  have  taken  Josephine’s  music 
lessons  if  Nell  had  not  appeasingly  thrown 
it  the  new  dressing-table  which  she  bad 
nlanncd.ro  buy.  And  every  year  Ed  gave 
his  fattest  fees,  like  fishes  to  a  trained 
seal,  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

Nell  was  bitter  about  it.  Ed’s  attitude 


comfortable  and  convenient!"  The  words  had  a  familiar  sound 


was  more  philosophical.  "It’s  happened, 
and  it’s  a  terrible  jolt.  I  could  let  it  change 
my  entire  outlook  on  life.  Hut,  by  George, 
it’s  not  going  to." 

So  back  and  forth  unceasingly  went  Ed 
Cutter  to  his  work,  never  wavering  in 
energy  or  courage. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  debt,  the  hope 
for  a  new  house  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  fragments.  But  never  did  Nell 
Cutter  give  up  the  thought  of  it.  There 
were  long  periods  when,  forgetting  her 
longing,  she  would  sing  about  the  old 
place,  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  repanering 
a  bedroom  or  buying  new  curtains  for  the 
living-room.  I  hen,  like  the  breaking  forth 
of  an  old  cankerous  disease,  would  come 
her  bitterness  and  her  desire. 

Comes  now  the  time  when  the  Bris¬ 
bane^  moved  to  Meadows.  Mrs.  ’loin 
Brisbane  was  a  strainer.  She  strained  at 
gnats  and  camels  with  equal  avidity.  She 
believed  in  putting  her  best  foot  forward; 
and  if  the  other  one  had  no  shoe  on  it,  at 
least  the  public  would  not  know.  She  was 
of  the  type  which  would  rather  put  its 
children  to  bed  while  their  only  suits  of 
underclothes  were  being  washed,  than 
give  up  having  a  card  party  with  a  cut- 
glass  pickle  dish  for  a  prize.  But  Mrs. 
Brisbane  had  wonderful  taste,  which  was 
more  than  some  of  the  good  souls  in 
Meadows  possessed. 

"You're  the  only  one  who  understands 
my  temperament,”  she  confided  to  Nell. 
Later  she  said,  "When  we  build,  I’m  going 
to  show  Meadows  a  real  house.  I  here 
isn’t  one  here  that  is  up  to  my  ideal." 

\JELL  looked  about  her.  It  was  unite 
1 '  true.  Across  the  street  stood  the  Hor¬ 
ners’  old-fashioned  upright-and-cll,  with  a 
picket  fence  of  ancient  cut.  On  the  corner 
was  Charlotte  Gray-Cooper’s  cottage  re¬ 
modeled  into  a  bungalow,  like  a  made- 
over  dress.  Farther  down  stood  the  Ram¬ 
seys'  square  house,  white  and  shining,  but 
stiff  as  a  drv-goods  box,  with  a  porch 
across  the  front.  Hitherto  she  had 
thought  of  them  as  so  many  homes.  Now, 
with  the  eyes  of  the  artistic  Mrs.  Brisbane, 
she  saw  them  only  as  hodge-podge  affairs, 
homely  and  unattractive. 

And  when  l  oin  Brisbane  came  to  Ed  con¬ 
fidentially  with  a  chance  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  good  money-making 
proposition,  she  began  to  feel  that  the 
realization  of  her  hope  for  a  picturesque 
house  might  come  true. 

Ed  went  into  the  subject  thoughtfully 
and  painstakingly.  "No,"  he  decided. 
"It  listens  well,  Nell.  But  it’s  a  gamble, 
and  therefore  shaky.” 

Nell  was  so  disappointed  that  it  made 
her  sharp:  “  You  wouldn’t  nick  up  money 
you  saw  lying  in  the  road.’ 

"No,”  said  Ed  soberly,  "I  wouldn't  .  .  . 
not  if  it  didn’t  belong  to  me." 

But  the  deal  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
shaky.  The  Brisbancs  began  to  get  divi¬ 
dends— big  ones.  That  in  itself  made  Nell 
Cutter  cross  about  Ed's  conservatism. 
But  when  the  Brisbancs  started  their  new- 
house  her  heart  was  full.  She  shed  tears 
of  salt.  It  seemed  so  thoroughly  the  one 
thing  worth-while. 

From  the  time  the  foundation  was  in, 
Nell  Cutter  haunted  the  Brisbanes’  build¬ 
ing  spot.  When  the  studding  partitioning 
off  the  rooms  was  in  place,  it  dawned  upon 
her:  it  was  her  house.  No  materialized 
dream,  no  crystallized  \ision  was  ever 
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At  tilth t  of  Nell,  she  burst  Into  hystcrlcul  tears  and  broken  sentences. 
"I  never  was  so  treated  In  my  life.  ...  I  wish  I  was  dead!  ...  It's  awful!" 


more  identical  with  her  ideal  than  this. 
There  it  Stood  in  all  its  potential  promise; 
the  dining-room  to  the  left,  the  living- 
room  to  the  right,  the  sun-parlor  beyond, 
and  in  the  center  the  wide,  spacious  hall, 
from  which  the  stairs  would  sweep  upward 
with  beautiful  proportions. 

TV)  BE  sure,  there  were  scores  of  finer 
*  homes  in  Dale  City,  bur  for  Meadows  it 
was  the  acme  of  beauty.  The  last  finishing 
touches  were  a  small  Colonial  entrance 
torch,  dwarf  evergreens  in  dull  antique 
ars  on  either  side  the  door,  and  a  dragon- 
lead  knocker,  which  Mrs.  Brisbane  said 
was  copied  from  the  Brisbane  coat-of- 
arms.  And  who  was  there  in  Meadows 
to  deny  it  ? 

As  though  fortune  were  nor  favoring 
the  Brisbanes  enough,  just  as  the  house 
was  completed  Mrs.  Brisbane’s  uncle  died 


and  left  her  some  money.  Some  said  it 
was  about  twenty  thousand;  others,  with 
less  energetic  imaginations,  believed  it  to 
be  about  half  that  sum.  With  it  Mrs. 
Brisbane  bought  furnishings  for  the 
house.  I  he  things  began  coming  from 
Dale  City:  softly-blended  rugs,  over- 
stuffed  tapestry-covered  furniture,  dainty 
reed  things  for  the  sun-parlor,  brown 
mahogany  for  young  Fred’s  room,  and 
ivory  for  Mayme’s. 

I  he  finished  product  was  perfect.  The 
Brisbane's  gave  a  party.  On  the  way 
home  Nell  talked  of  nothing  else.  "  Yes, 
it’s  pretty  fine,  all  right.’’  hd  admitted. 
And  the  little  green  god  made  himself 
quite  thoroughly  at  home  .  .  .  settled  him¬ 
self  co/ily  in  the  heart  of  Nell  Cutter. 

It  was  a  Saturday  in  October  when 
Nell  Cutter,  having  worked  all  day  to  get 
the  old  home  shining,  dressed  in  the  late 


afternoon  and  walked  down-tow  n  to  meet 
hd.  As  she  turned  into  the  office,  three 
men  came  out.  Two  were  strangers.  One 
was  lorn  Brisbane.  In  the  inner  office,  she 
found  hd  with  a  queer  expression  on  hisfacc. 

"Well,  Nellie,  Brisbane’s  invested  once 
too  often.  That  last  stock  .  .  .  those  big 
dividends  were  paid  out  of  other  in¬ 
vestors’  money.  I  hose  men  were  two  of 
his  creditors.  He’ll  have  to  sell  the 
house.  .  .  .  Private  sale  if  it  goes  soon, 
under  the  hammer,  if  later.” 

"Oh.  Ed!"  Nell  managed.  "The  stock 
I  wanted  you  to  buy?"  I  he  news  was  like 
an  avalanche  crashing  by,  an  avalanche 
which  threw  debris  in  her  face  but  did  not 
hit  her.  Then,  as  the  dust  cleared  away 
and  she  felt  herself  safe,  her  thought  was 
ail  about  the  house: 

"Oh.  F.d,  can’r  zee  get  it?" 

Kd’s  face  was  ( Continued  on  page  94) 
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You  Can’t  Live 
On  Your  Reputation 


i 


IN  ONE  way  or  another  each  of  us  is 
seeking  and  striving  to  achieve  that 
excellence  of  accomplishment  which 
shall  mark  us  with  distinction.  The 
emphasis  is  laid  forcibly  upon 
achievement. 

"Once  come  home  a  winner  and  your 
fortune  is  made." 

This  is  what  was  told  to  me  by  men 
of  my  profession  when  I  was  a  struggling 
boy.  It  was  repeated  in 
various  ways. 

"Land  your  first  article 
in  a  magazine,  and  anythin 
you  write  thereafter  wi 
find  a  ready  market." 

"The  first  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  is  the  hardest  to  attain. 

(let  that  and  fortune  will 
f«»llow  with  little  effort.” 

"Win  your  first  fight.” 

"Build  your  first  house.” 

"Get  your  first  book  pub¬ 
lished.” 

"Paint  your  first  pic¬ 
ture." 

"Do  something  well,  and 
you  will  cease  to  worry." 

It  was  the  old  familiar 
belief  wherever  the  future 
was  being  discussed. 

Get  a  reputation! 

And  I  struggled  to  get 
one,  believing  that  when  it 
came  to  me  there  would 
be  an  end  to  work  and 
trial  and  studv  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty.  No  one,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  had  said  it  out  and 
out,  in  so  many  words,  that 
I  could  settle  hack  and  live 
upon  my  reputation;  but 
the  inference  was  there,  and 
I  am  sure  that  was  the  idea  lurking  in 
the  back  of  my  brain.  One  real  success 
and  I  could  quit. 

But  it  isn't  sol  Reputation  has  been 
falsely  advertised  or  grossly  misrepre¬ 
sented.  It  is  not  an  endowment,  but  an 
obligation.  It  is  the  most  valuable  asset 
which  a  man  can  possess,  but  it  is  not  a 
lounge  to  lie  back  upon.  A  week-old 
reputation  will  take  you  nowhere.  I'n- 
cared  for  and  unnursed,  it  will  die  a 
speedy  death  and  leave  you  sick  at  heart. 

The  first  success  has  been  fatal  to  many 
a  promising  youth.  Every  city  is  peopled 
with  wrecks  who  once  believed  they  had 
safely  come  to  port.  There  is  only  one 
insurance  for  a  reputation,  and  that  is 
hard  and  ceaseless  labor. 

Napoleon  said  of  the  British  that  they 
never  won  anything  except  the  last  battle. 

Germany  is  to-day  a  pitiful  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  reputation  wins  no 
battles.  The  last  failure  wiped  out  a 
hundred  victories.  What  was  once  a 
powerful  nation  is  now  a  country  in 
despair. 

I  try  to  have  no  illusions  about  myself. 


By  Edgar  A.  Guest 

I  am  here  to  plav  my  little  part  in  the 
game  of  life,  and  I  am  anxious  that  I 
shall  play  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
think  I  ime  has  taught  me  a  little  some¬ 
thing  about  the  game.  The  chief  lesson 
I  have  learned  is  that  yesterday'*  achieve¬ 
ment  will  not  do  to-day's  work.  It  may 
bring  to  me  the  job  to  do,  but  the  per¬ 
formance  of  it  must  come  from  me. 

Always,  whenever  I  have  been  in- 


Beware  of  the  Cheers 
of  Yesterday 

“\^7’hcn  age  has  tlulletl  I  lie  senses  anti 
*  »  weakened  our  strength  we  must 
drop  out,”  says  Mr.  Guest.  “Then  if  we 
drop  out.  after  a  full  lifetime  of  good  work 
done  to  the  host  of  our  ability  and  capac¬ 
ity,  all  is  well.  Bui  to  Ik*  forced  out  early 
in  life  by  a  little  reputation,  to  let  conceit 
and  arrogance  undermine  the  will  to  do 
our  best,  is  utter  folly. 

“Vet  that  is  what  the  cheers  of  yester¬ 
day  will  do — if  von  let  them  make  a  fool 
of  you.  He  who  listens  lo  the  voice  of 
flattery  is  lost.  One  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  and  one  fine  deed  does 
not  make  success." 


clinvd  to  grow  proud  and  chesty  over 
some  past  accomplishment,  there  has 
come  along  the  humbling  discovery  that 
what  I  am  to  be  depends  not  on  what  I 
have  done  but  what  I  have  still  to  do. 

It  came  to  me  first  when  I  was  a  young 
reporter  on  the  Detroit  "Free  Press." 
A  chance  meeting  with  a  friendly  detec¬ 
tive  gave  me  an  exclusive  story.  It  was 
the  first  "big  scoop"  I  ever  turned  in. 
It  tickled  me  and  it  pleased  my  city 
editor. 

"That  was  a  great  story  you  gave  us 
yesterday,"  he  said  when  I  reported  for 
duty  the  next  day.  "Fine  work,  Eddie. 
Keep  it  up!" 

That  little  phrase  "keep  it  up”  didn’t 
mean  so  much  to  me  then,  but  I  was  later 
to  learn  that  it  was  really  the  first  and 
most  important  rule  of  the  game. 

I  had  arrived.  I  was  a  recognized  re¬ 
porter  of  ability.  I  had  beaten  older  men 
in  the  profession.  I  had  been  praised  by 
my  editor  and  I  was  entitled  to  my  little 
spree  of  conceit.  Unconsciously  I  settled 
back  to  enjoy  a  few  days  of  living  on  my 
reputation.  Then  life  handed  me  a  jolt. 


I  missed  one  of  the  big  stories  of  the 
year.  I  know  why  I  missed  it,  too,  but  I 
have  never  confessed  it  to  anyone  but 
myself  until  now.  I  neglected  to  visit  one 
of  the  outlying  police  stations,  according 
to  custom  and  rule.  It  was  my  duty  to 
go  there  at  least  once  a  day.  I  didn’t  go, 
because  I  was  sure  if  anything  worth¬ 
while  happened  the  officer  would  telephone 
to  me.  lie  knew  me  and  my  reputation. 

"Say,"  said  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  that  noon,  "where  were 
you  last  night?" 

“On  the  job,"  I  replied. 
"It  doesn't  look  like  it," 
he  replied.  "You  fell  down 
hopelessly  on  that  big  bur¬ 
glary  story." 

"What  burglary  story?” 
He  showed  me  the  oppo¬ 
sition  paper,  containing  a 
front-page  article  of  which 
1  had  not  heard  the  slight¬ 
est  hint.  My  reputation 
had  let  me  down.  Three 
days  before  I  had  been 
filled  with  pride;  to-day  1 
was  humbled  and  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  disgrace. 

But  I  had  learned  my 
lesson.  No  more  sprees  of 
conceit  for  me!  I’d  forget 
yesterday,  no  matter  what 
happened,  and  face  to-day’s 
work  as  though  I  had  no 
reputation.  Since  then  1 
have  always  found  it  better 
to  keep  myself  humble  than 
have  life  come  along  and 
humble  me.  I  here  is  no 
place  on  any  pay  roll  for  a 
man  who  is  living  on  his 
reputation.  The  man  who 
has  quit  trying  has  quit  producing. 

\n  insurance  friend  of  mine  learned  this 
lesson.  He  was  young  and  ambitious  and 
his  Iricnds  were  many.  They  gave  him 
their  fire  insurance  business  and  in  this 
way  helped  him  to  become  established. 
For  a  year  or  two  he  was  alive  and  alert; 
watched  very  closely  the  renewal  dates 
and  made  regular  visits  to  his  clients. 
Among  the  number  was  a  manufacturer 
whose  account  was  a  large  one. 

For  two  years  he  obtained  it  all,  with¬ 
out  question.  The  third  year  he  had  a 
reputation,  and  with  if  the  idea  that  that 
particular  piece  of  business  was  his  for  all 
time.  I  lc  no  longer  took  time  to  keep  in 
personal  touch  with  his  friends.  He  was 
using  the  telephone.  He  called  the 
manufacturer  one  day  and  said: 

"About  those  policies  of  yours,  Harry: 
I  suppose  1  shall  renew  them  as  usual.” 
•  “Yes,”  replied  the  manufacturer,  "yes, 
that  will  be  all  right;  but  why  haven’t 
you  dropped  in  lately?” 

"Been  tremendously  busy.  Anything 
in  particular  you  want  to  see  me 
about:"  (i Continued  on  page  lS6) 


The  Narrowest  Escape 

I  Ever  Had 

It  was  a  thrilling  experience  in  a  leaky  diving  suit 

By  James  B.  Connolly 


TUP',  most  dangerous  experience 
that  ever  came  my  way  hap¬ 
pened  years  ago  when  I  was 
walking  in  a  diver’s  suit  on  the 
bottom  of  the  Savannah  River, 
down  in  Georgia.  I  was  under  twenty 
at  the  time,  and  my  regular  work  was  an 
inside  job  with  the  United  States  Kn- 
inccrs  Corps  for  the  Southeast  Atlantic 
division. 

One  of  the  contracts  for  the  removal 
of  a  wreck  in  the  Savannah  River  had 
been  let  to  a  diver  named  Johnston,  and 
the  inspector  on  the  job  was  an  old  friend 
of  mine  named  Clayton. 

Clayton  was  a  good,  square 
kind  of  a  fellow  and  well 
liked — an  adventure  seeker, 
who  was  always  making 
something  exciting  turn  up 
if  nothing  happened  to 
come  along  of  its  own 
accord. 

One  afternoon,  when  I 
was  in  the  engineer’s  office 
helping  the  head  drafts¬ 
man  plot  soundings,  in 
blew  Clavton.  lie  was  in 
wonderful  form,  and  began 
enthusiastically: 

"Do  you  want  to  know 
what  I’ve  been  up  to? 

Then  I’ll  tell  you,  sure  1 
will!  I’ve  just  come  three 
miles  down-river  from  No. 

5.  Johnston’s  sunken  wreck 

j0b;” 

I  hat  very  morning,  while 
Johnston  had  been  laying 
"IF,  he,  Clayton,  had  gone 
down  in  the  diving  suit! 
lie  had  stayed  down  twen¬ 
ty-nine  minutes!  "Turfity- 
ni»f  minutes!”  Clayton  em¬ 
phasized. 

"I  lu  hi"  exclaimed  the 
head  draftsman,  slewing 
around  from  his  draw¬ 
ing  board.  "What’s  so 
wonderful  about  that? 

Doesn’t  Johnston  stay  down 
an  hour,  maybe  longer  if  he  wants  tor” 
"But  how  long  did  he  stay  down  the 
first  time  he  tried  it?”  growled  Clayton, 
"lie  told  me  himself  that  ’most  every¬ 
body  going  down  the  first  time  hurries 
light  in  and  right  out  nervous!" 

"lluh!”  growled  the  draftsman,  ami¬ 
ably,  and  Clayton  responded  with  the 
same  friendly  sign. 

The  rest  of  that  day  Clayton  kept  on 
talking  about  the  sunken  wreck  opera¬ 
tions,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  I  was 
going  down-rivet  to  have  a  look  for  my¬ 
self,  and  maybe  get  a  try  at  that  diving 
suit.  The  next  afternoon,  Clayton  and 
I  both  knocked  off  an  hour  early  and 


went  down  the  river  to  wreck  No.  5. 
W  hen  we  got  there  Johnston  was  under 
water. 

The  plant  for  this  job  consisted  of  a 
little  old  schooner,  the  "Mary  Jane,”  on 
which  were  living  quarters  for  Johnston 
and  his  crew,  and  a  clumsy  old  barge  of 
an  open  boat  which  held  the  operating 
gear.  This  barge  and  the  "Mary  Jane" 
were  lashed  alongside  each  other. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  we  saw  a  negro 
in  the  barge  begin  to  reel  in  the  life  line 
and  air  hose.  By  and  by  the  metal 
helmet  of  a  diving  suit  came  breaking 


out  of  the  river,  and  presently  Johnston 
was  standing  on  the  diving  ladder  astern 
of  the  barge.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  negro 
helper  in  the  barge  to  unscrew  the  helmet 
Irom  the  diver's  suit,  but  friend  Clayton 
shooed  the  darky  away  and  usurped  that 
pleasure  for  himself. 

As  Johnston's  head  emerged  from  the 
suit,  he  drew  in  several  breaths  of  fresh 
air  and  said  he  reckoned  he  had  done 
enough  for  the  day.  I  hen  he  called  a 
darky  to  help  him  off  with  his  suit. 
Clayton,  of  course,  had  to  help  him  off, 
too.  He  just  naturally  couldn't  stand  by 
and  not  mix  in  when  there  was  anything 
to  do. 


"I've  been  three  days  on  this  job. 
Three  more  days,  and  I’ll  be  blowing  up 
wrecks  myself,  huh.  Cap?” 

"You’ll  probably  be  blowing  up  some¬ 
thing."  answered  Johnston,  who  was  then 
climbing  up  over  the  side  of  the  "Mary 
Jane." 

lust  as  Johnston  disappeared  into  the 
cabin  to  dean  up  before  going  to  the  city, 
1  called  to  him,  "Mind,  Captain,  if  I  got 
into  your  suit  and  have  a  look  at  the 
wreck?" 

Johnston  paused  in  the  cabin  way. 
"Of  course  not.  But  could  you  come 
to-morrow  or  any  other 
day,  so  I  can  stop  to  put 
you  into  it  myself?” 

"Oh,  I  can  put  him  in," 
said  Clayton. 

lohnston  eyed  him: 
"Think  you  can  all  right?” 

"I’d  be  a  fine,  intelligent 
hnmbre  if  I  couldn't  put  a 
man  in  that  suit  by  this, 
time — after  being  down  my¬ 
self.  too!” 

Johnston  liked  Clayton, 
and  a  contractor  is  always 
glad  to  favor  an  inspector 
who  is  half-way  decent  to 
him  on  the  work.  Still,  he 
scratched  his  head  and  eyed 
Clayton  doubtfully:  "Get¬ 
ting  dark,  don’t  you  think?” 

"Plenty  time  before  dark 
yet."  And  without  waiting 
for  any  further  word,  Clay¬ 
ton  reached  for  the  diving 
suit. 

“All  right.”  agreed  John¬ 
ston.  "But,  Wash,  you 
Wash” — this  to  the  chief 
darky  helper — "you  keen 
an  eye  out  that  the  life 
line  and  air  pipe  lead  clear. 
No  fouling — hear  me?" 

"Yes,  sub— I  looks  out, 
sub.” 

Johnston  disappeared 
into  the  cabin  of  the 
"Mary  Jane." 

"We’d  better  hurry,”  advised  Clayton, 
and  hurriedly  I  threw  off  my  coat,  vest, 
hat,  collar,  and  tie,  and  slipped  my  feet 
into  the  legs  and  my  arms  into  the 
sleeves,  and  pulled  the  collar  of  the 
diving  suit  around  my  neck  as  Clayton 
directed.  I  knew  nothing  of  a  diving 
suit;  whatever  Clayton  said  to  do  I  did, 
both  of  us  working  fast. 

While  thus  hurrying  I  was  impressing 
one  of  the  men  from  the  office,  (Irundcl, 
with  the  fact  that  he  was  to  keep  record 
of  the  time.  I  was  to  stay  down  longer 
than  Clayton  had  stayed — more  than 
twenty-nine  minutes.  And  Grundel, 
getting  out  his  watch  and  grinding* 


The  Only  Thing  the 
Adventurer  Asks 
When  Facing  Death 

“ryVNGF.ROUS?  A  close  rail?  It 
^-'certainly  was,”  says  Mr.  Connolly. 
“I  never  again  want  to  be  face  to  face 
with  death  and  have  to  depend  on  pure 
luck  to  come  away  with  my  life.  Adven¬ 
ture?  That’s  quite  another  tiling.  No 
man  who  likes  adventure  worries  about 
the  danger  of  it.  The  really  great  adven¬ 
turers  I  have  met  have  felt  an  exaltation 
on  finding  themselves  facing  death.  All 
the  adventurer  asks  is  that  lie  shall  not  die 
hv  a  fluke — by  some  silly  accident.  Not 
even  your  adventurer  wants  to  he  put  in  a 
position  such  that,  no  matter  what  he 
does,  he  can  do  nothing  to  help  himself. 
That  is  tough.” 
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answered,  “I'll  see  that  you  bust  his 
record!  Telling  us  we’re  dead  ones  up  in 
the  office— huh!  We’ll  show  him!’’ 

Wash,  the  darky,  started  to  help  me 
into  the  suit,  but  Clayton  shooed  him 
away  again,  saying,  “Remember  what 
Captain  Johnston  said,  Wash,  about  life 
line  and  air  pipe?  Well,  that’s  your  job. 
And  you,  Jeff,  you  stand  by  your  air 
pump.  Go  away  both  of  you,  we  got  to 
hurry." 

I  was  buckled  into  the  diver’s  suit. 
“All  right  now,  all  but  the  helmet,  and 
I  don’t  pull  that  on  till  the  last  thing,” 
said  Clayton. 

“Here — don’t  this  thing  go  on  some- 
wheres?”  This  from  Grundel.  who  had 
been  given  the  lead  belt  to  hold. 

“Dog-gone,  I  ’most  forgot  that!" 
Clayton  hooked  on  the  lead  belt, 
made  eighty  pounds  of  lead  I 
had  on  me. 

Over  the  stern  of  the  boat 
and  onto  the  top  rung  of  the 
ladder  I  stepped  laboriously. 

“All  ready  for  the  helmet? 

It's  no  feather  to  hold  up," 
said  Clayton. 

“What  about  signals?” 

“Oh,  yes.  This  rope  here, 
that’s  your  life  line.  One  yank 
on  the  life  line  means  that 
Wash  is  to  pay  it  out  a  little 
faster.  Two  yanks  means 
slower,  and  the  air  pipe — this 
hose;  if  you  feel  the  air  sort  of 
crowding  down  on  you  inside 
the  suit  then  you  yank  once 
and  Jeff  won’t  give  you  so 
much.  If  you  find  yourself 
gasping  like  you're  not  getting 
enough  air,  then  you  give  two 
yanks  and  Jeff’ll  pump  a  little 
faster.  All  right  now;'” 

"Suppose  something  goes 
wrong  and  I  want  to  come  up 
in  a  hurry?” 

"I.ct’s  sec.  Say,  Wash, 
what  docs  Captain  Johnston 
do  when  he  wants  to  come  up 
in  a  hurry?” 

"T’ree  pulls,  suh.  T'ree 
pow’ful  pulls,  very  quick  to¬ 
gether,  suh." 

"All  right  now?" 

“All  right." 


of  the  river.  When  I  felt  my  feet  touch 
bottom.  I  turned  so  as  to  face  the  wreck 
down-river. 

My  next  thought  was  to  look  through 
the  helmet  glass  to  see  what  I  could  see. 
I  could  see  very  little,  because  the 
Savannah  River  is  a  muddy  yellow.  I 
doubt  if  I  saw  six  inches  from  the  helmet. 

Clayton  had  explored  the  wreck  when 
he  went  down,  and  of  course  I  also  wanted 
to  explore  the  wreck,  which  was  four 
hundred  feet  down-stream  from  the 
"Mary  Jane,”  quite  a  little  distance  for 
a  fellow  to  find  his  way  straight.  How¬ 
ever,  the  feel  of  the  river  current  ought 
to  give  me  the  general  direction.  It  was 
ebb  tide;  the  tide  and  natural  flow  of  the 
river  together  made  a  strong  current. 

I  started  to  step  off  down-river,  and 
just  then  I  heard  a  gurgling  sound,  which 


that  weight,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
cumbrous  diving  suit,  would  hinder  a 
man  very  much  under  water.  Now  I 
stepped  out,  and,  lo  and  behold!  it  was  all 

Sht.  My  feet  came  slowly  but  easily 
the  bottom  of  the  river. 

I  went  along  with  a  sort  of  half-swim¬ 
ming  and  half-walking  motion.  Once 
when  I  gave  myself  an  extra  little  push¬ 
up  to  hurry  on,  I  felt  myself  sort  of 
bounding  up  off  the  bottom.  As  I  recall 
it  now,  my  progress  under  water  if  re¬ 
produced  by  a  motion  camera  would 
resemble  the  slow  motion  pictures  of 
ball  players  and  other  athletes  in  action. 
There  was  no  heavy  work  to  it.  The 
extra  air  space  inside  the  suit  offset  the 
extra  weight  of  the  suit  and  all  the  metal 
which  went  with  it.  I  ambled  along  de¬ 
lightedly.  Twenty-nine  minutes  under? 

It  was  nothing.  Too  bad  it 
was  almost  twilight  when  I 
started  down! 
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LAYTON  lowered  the  hcl- 
N-'  met  onto  my  shoulders, 
screwed  it  to  the  metal  neck¬ 
piece,  gave  the  two  resounding 
slaps  on  the  helmet  dome 
which  meant  that  I  could  drop 
under  any  time  then.  The 
two  slaps  echoed  like  severe 
blows  inside  the  helmet. 

Through  the  little  square  of 

!lass  in  the  front  of  the  helmet 
could  see  that  Jeff  was  al¬ 
ready  working  the  air  pump 
and  that  Wash  had  life  line  and  air  pipe 
all  ready  to  unreel.  Grundel  was  staring 
hard  at  his  watch.  A  group  of  people  were 
looking  curiously  on  from  a  nearby  lum¬ 
ber  wharf. 

I  let  myself  flop  backward  off  the 


JamcM  B.  Connolly,  writer  of  vigorous  sea  storic*,  wan  horn 
in  South  ItoMton.  MaaMchuactts.  Ills  life  haa  hern  a  suc¬ 
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puzzled  me.  Was  that  a  minor  sound  from 
the 


river  current: 


No,  it  couldn't  be. 
But  what  was  it?  I  gave  it  up.  It  was 
doubtless  some  little  noise  which  had  to 
do  with  being  in  a  diving  suit;  besides,  if 
I  was  to  make  that  wreck  before  dark 


I  was,  not  yet  a 
minute  under  water  and  al¬ 
ready  setting  up  for  a  diving 
expert!  It  was  the  gurgling 
noise  again  which  probably 
brought  me  to.  Jt  had  been 
there  all  the  time  coming  from 
somewhere  close  to  me.  I 
revolved  myself  around,  and 
then  carefully  reversed  my¬ 
self  back,  thinking  of  a  possi¬ 
ble  fouling  of  the  life  line  or 
air  pipe.  I  reached  up  to  feel 
them  to  make  sure  I  had  not 
fouled  them  by  turning  around. 

And,  as  I  raised  my  arms , 
the  gurgling  sound  grttv  louder. 

What  was  it?  Wnat  could  it 
be?  I  Stopped  to  think  it  out. 
But  no  use;  and  not  being 
able  to  discover  what  was 
wrong  I  began  to  wonder  if 
this  new  experience  was  affect¬ 
ing  my  nervous  system,  caus¬ 
ing  me  to  imagine  things. 
Conceit  natural  to  a  youngster 
would  not  allow  me  to  believe 
that  I  was  over-nervous. 

For  all  my  mental  reassur¬ 
ance.  uneasiness  was  certainly 
taking  possession  of  me.  There 
uas  something  wrong.  Why 
should  a  low,  gurgling  sound 
like  that  be  heard  above  the 
noise  of  a  rapid  river  current 
rushing  by? 

I  walked  slowly  on,  listen¬ 
ing  intently  to  the  gurgling; 
and  soon  my  hearing  was  not 
the  only  sense  that  told  me 
something  was  wrong.  I  felt 
a  chill  inside  my  rubber  suit, 
a  damp  chill.  And  Clayton  had 
told  me  that  it  was  nice  and 
warm  inside  a  diving  suit, 
even  on  a  cold  winter’s  day. 
But  now  I  was  not  nice  and  warm. 
And— what?  Yes!  I  wasn’t  even  dry. 
I  was  damp — wet — very  wet. 

I  tried  to  account  for  that.  I  could 
not.  I  was  wet,  and  getting  wetter;  and 


ladder,  hoping  that  I  did  it  like  a  regular  I’d  better  be  getting  along, 
diver,  and  catching  a  glimpse — twilight  So  I  walked  on;  and  that  engaged  all 


be— inside  a  d 


iv  er  s 


how  could  that 
rubber  suit? 

_  I  stood  dead 

was  shooting  down — of  the  darkening  my  faculties  for  a  time.  There  was  a  know  how  long 
sky  as  I  flopped.  I  splashed  into  the  twenty-pound  lead  sole  to  each  foot,  and  gling  matter  for 
water,  and  became  immediately  interested  a  forty-pound  belt  of  lead  around  my.  gurgling  than 
in  the  manner  of  my  falling  to  the  bottom  waist.  Tp  above  I  had  wondered  if  all  a  stream  of  (< Continued  on  page  />./) 


still  for  I  do  not 
to  settle  that  gur- 
»d.  .  .  .  I  lien  a  louder 
efore.  It  was  from 


Every  time  the  sound  of  the  beating  died  low  she  ceased  her  work  and  invested  h‘m  wiO. 
a  sternly  steady  eye.  Sooner,  rather  than  later,  he  felt  that  eye  upon  him  and  looked 
up.  Instantly  its  message  Ignited  him  anew  with  blazing,  raving  rebellion  against  her 
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They  Never  Grow  Up 

A  story  for  fathers  and  sons 
By  Ceylon  Hollingsworth 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PERU  E.  CO  WEN 


II  WAS  Friday  night  in  the  moon¬ 
light  and  at  an  ice-cream  corner 
lamed  as  a  rendezvous  for  boys. 
Long  vacation  with  its  illimitable 
expanse  of  free  and  unexplored 
country  was  only  two  weeks  away.  At 
such  time  of  year,  a  boy  of  thirteen  like 
Saggy  Hurts  is  restless  with  the  call  of  the 
hori/on.  I  he  instinct  to  migrate  over  the 
rim  and  return  to  his  savage  state  is  in 
his  blood  like  the  measles,  and  breaks  out 
.ii  every  pore.  I  he  civilizing  labors  of  the 
preceding  fall,  winter,  and  spring  seem  to 
nave  been  wasted  upon  him.  lie  is  mis¬ 
understood  :it  every  turn.  Trouble  shoots 
jt  him  out  of  the  blue  sky,  misfortune 
blows  up  under  his  feet,  and  he  is  living 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life,  if  old  fellows 
from  eighteen  to  eighty  can  he  believed. 

And  Saggy  was  exemplifying  these 
truths,  and  also  several  others  equally 
eternal.  Hut  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
He  only  knew  that  a  pedestrian,  on  hail, 
had  just  hideously  announced  that  it  was 
tm  o'clock!  Stunned  by  amazement  and 
riddled  with  terror  at  the  disastrous  flight 
of  time,  he  leaped  away  in  a  breathless 
race  for  home. 

When  he  reached  the  wide  white  walk 
that  led  up  to  his  dad's  veranda  and  the 
courts  of  justice  he  halted  face  to  face 
with  his  crimes  and,  hiding  himself  in  the 
deep  moon  shadow  of  the  Norway  maples 
that  bordered  the  sidewalk,  stared  in 
dread  at  the  lamp  shades  that  glowed 
through  the  front  down-stairs  windows. 

Suddenly  he  shrank  behind  a  tree 
trunk.  The  quick  steps  of  some  man  were 
hastening  down  the  street.  Soon  the  man 
passed  through  a  patch  of  moonlight,  a 
‘tout  youngish  figure  with  a  forbidding 
‘"mg  and  energy  in  arms  and  legs  -his 
dad!  He  was  bareheaded  like  his  son,  a 
»>ck  of  thick  sandy  hair  flopping  over  his 
forehead.  It  was  a  hot  night.  Ilis  collar 
was  off,  his  shirt  turned  in  at  the  neck,  his 
sleeves  rolled  up.  Hy  the  sound  he  was  in 
his  slippers.  Hut,  worst  of  all.  Tippy, 
Sjggy’s  Airedale,  which  had  wearied  of 
the  night  life  and  deserted  the  corner  an 
hour  ago,  was  trotting  well  ahead  of  him. 

"Ciwin  the  house!  Gwanl"  ordered 
•Naggv  in  a  furious  whisper,  giving  the  dog 
a  vehement  push.  I  ippy  had  trotted 
straight  to  him.  The  next  moment  his 
dad  charged  straight  up  to  him  also,  and 
jerked  him  across  the  sidewalk  and  into 
the  moonlight. 

"What  were  you  doing  in  there?"  de¬ 
manded  his  dad  angrily.  "  I  his  is  a  pretty 
time  of  night  to  show  up!  It  was  iust 
six-thirty  when  you  went  down  to  Hicky’s 
to  plan  for  that  fishing  trip,  and  your  or¬ 
ders  were  to  stay  but  half  an  hour,  or  die." 

“Aw-w,  Da-ad,  I  didn’t  know  it  was 
v’latc — honest!  I  started  home  in  time, 
but  we  had  to  see  Kick  Evans,  'bout  to¬ 
morrow  and  we  found  him  over  at  the  cor¬ 
ner.  We  got  to  talkin',  and — ” 


"Ah,  you  ‘got  to  talkin'  ’!”  snorted  his 
father,  shaking  him  east  and  west  in  lieu 
of  the  language  which  had  failed.  "Here 
you've  got  your  mother  all  worked  up  and 
ready  to  fly  to  pieces,  and  she’s  kept  me 
up  and  out  hunting  you  when  I  am  bonc- 
tircd  and  wanted  to  go  to  bed  two  hours 
ago.  Shut  up!" 

"Hut,  l)a-ad."  he  whimpered,  "can’t 
y'undcrstand  how  a  fella’ll  get  all  in- 
t’rested  to  death  about  goin'  tivhin',  and 
not  know  how  the  time  goes,  talkin'?  You 
like  to  go  tishin',  so  y’do." 

"Shut  up,  I  tell  you!"  Mr.  Horts  aided 
him  through  another  dance  movement. 
"I  can't  understand—  after  that  rank  dis¬ 
obedience  of  vour  mother’s  orders  about 
coming  straight  from  school  this  afternoon 
and  the  panning  she  gave  you — I  can’t! 
And  yet  with  that  burning  your  ears,  you 
walk  ripht  out  and  do  it  again.  No  w tin¬ 
der  she  s  almost  crazy  about  what  you’re 
headed  for.  You’ve  got  me  guessing, 
myself.” 

"I  ain’t  headed  nowhere,  I)a-ad,"  he 
blubbered  pleadingly.  "Can’t  y'undcr¬ 
stand  how  I  never  thought  of  doin’  it 
a-purposc?  I-— 1— vou  know  how  you  sit 
up  nights  with  Air.  Artsingcr  talkin' 
about  that  big  game  hunt  this  fall.  Ow-w! 
Oh,  Dad!  I- Ow-w!  Don't!  Don't!  Ow-w!" 

To  a  continuance  of  such  imploring 
music  his  dad  rushed  him  up  the  walk 
and  into  the  house,  whence,  after  some 
dramatic  moments  of  waiting,  came  the 
muffled  yet  full,  rich  sounds  of  the  real 
thing  in  such  cases.  Then  all  subsided 
into  silence.  And  a  little  later  the  lights 
went  out  and  the  premises  were  ready  for 
burglars. 

HIT  not  all  vverc  in  bed.  Up  in  a  rear 
bedroom.  Saggy,  tear-stained  and  snif¬ 
fling,  was  kneeling  in  his  pajamas  at  the 
window  and  brooding  over  the  moonlight 
on  the  tomato  v  ines,  on  the  slate  roofs,  on 
the  trees,  brooding  over  every  object  and 
floating  away  two  miles  up  tne  river 
to  the  wilderness  of  the  Kinsman  riffles. 
Up  there  was  boyhood's  heaven.  Deep 
woods  on  either  hank,  willow  jungles, 
reaches  of  still  brown  water,  a  tongue  of 
oily  rapids  where  the  stony  bottom 
cropped  to  the  surface;  and  then  the 
riffles,  hundreds  of  feet  of  them,  and  then 
the  still  brown  water  again  and  the  picks, 
on  and  on  around  another  bend,  and  on 
and  on  into  new  glories  forever! 

And  these,  the  happiest  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds  outside  of  dreams,  were 
not  to  know  him  to-morrow.  'I  hat  had 
been  the  sentence  imposed  by  his  mother. 
More.  He  had  not  only  to  stay  at  home, 
but  she  had  commissioned  him  to  heat  the 
hall  rug  in  time  for  the  company  that  was 
coming  for  luncheon.  He  was  paying  too 
many  prices.  His  heart  was  broken  in 
two,  and  each  piece  was  hot  with  rebellion 
against  such  injustice. 


He  kneeled  there  for  a  long  time  until 
he  found  his  arm  and  head  on  the  sill  with 
the  land  of  Nod  swimming  around  him. 
I  lien  hr  crawled  into  bed.  And  as  he  did 
so,  a  shining  hope,  like  an  angel,  suddenly 
bent  over  him  and  nestled  him  in  its  arms 
and  sank  with  him  into  the  deeps  of  sleep. 
Mcbbe  it  would  rain  to-morrow. 

Hut  when  his  mother  called  him  in  the 
morning  and  he  sat  up  and  gazed  at  the 
outdoors,  he  saw  there  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  day  that  had  ever  been  made.  In¬ 
stantly  he  sank  like  lead  into  the  depths 
of  despair.  Hut  a  couple  of  hours  later  lie 
discovered  that  despair  has  heights  as  well 
as  depths,  and  ascended  into  their  midst, 
which,  in  this  instance,  was  located  on  a 
nine  by  twelve  rug  spread  on  the  back 
lawn  a  rod  from  the  kitchen  porch.  He 
was  kneeling  on  the  rug,  and  in  erratic 
ebb  and  flow  of  energy  swatting  it  with  a 
kite-shaped  utensil  of  w  ire. 

LJ  IS  strong-armed,  dark-haired  mother 
*  *  sat  on  the  porch  steps,  her  pleasantly 
resolute  and  housewifely  expression  bent 
over  a  yellow  howl  of  pitted  cherries  in  her 
lan.  A  pan  of  the  unstemmed  fruit  was  be¬ 
side  her.  Every  time  the  sound  of  the 
heating  died  low  she  ceased  her  work  and 
invested  him  with  a  sternly  steady  eye. 
Sooner,  rather  than  later,  he  felt  that  eye 
upon  him  and  looked  up.  Instantly  its 
message  ignited  him  anew  with  blazing, 
raving  rebellion  against  her,  everybody, 
everything,  and  he  snarled  down  at  the  rug 
and  tried  to  destroy  it  with  a  passionate 
shower  of  whacks. 

About  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Horts,  in  his 
little  private  office  at  the  Horts'  General 
Insurance  Agency,  interrupted  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  man  Graham,  who  worked 
the  north  part  of  the  countv,  and  began 
listening  at  the  telephone.  In  a  moment 
his  good-natured  business  front  exchanged 
itself  for  an  astounded  frown  that  almost 
closed  one  of  the  blue  eyes.  1 1  is  jaw  hung. 
He  listened,  borne  helplessly  along  on 
some  startling  torrent  of  news  and  mind 
which  Mr.  Graham  could  hear  pouring  in 
the  iangle  of  some  woman's  voice. 

"Well,  confound  him!”  gasped  Mr. 
Horts,  when  the  torrent  had  suddenly 
ceased  and  given  him  his  first  opening. 
"I've  got  to  settle  that  kid  for  good.  I’ll 
he  loose  here  in  half  an  hour  and  I’m  going 
up  after  him.  What  ?  Twelve-thirty  sharp, 
and  you’ll  skin  me  if  I 'in  not  there?  Aw, 
I’ll  be  hack  in  time  for  that  luncheon. 
I  he  folks’ll  be  late  anyway.  All  women, 
and  a  forty-mile  drive — they'll  have  motor 

trouble - No,  no!  It's  got  to  he  stopped, 

or  there'll  he  no  living  with  him.” 

He  clapped  the  receiver  into  its  hook 
and  glared  at  Graham.  "What  do  you 
know  about  that  boy  of  mine!"  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  "Believe  me,  he’s  got  me  wor¬ 
ried.  lie’s  getting  absolutely  beyond  us. 
Yesterday  noon  his  mother  ordered  him 
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••Help!  Help!"  he  cried  franti¬ 
cally.  "I  can’t  lit •!«!  lilm  much 
lonfter/*  The  turtle  in  ic»*tnutttcs 
came  to  the  surface  for  a  second 
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On  the  shingly  strip  of  the  south  bank 
in  the  deep  shade,  a  camp  fire  was  burn¬ 
ing.  Tippy  was  appearing  from  time  to 
time  as  he  hunted  in  the  woods.  Saggy's 
conscience,  which  had  belabored  him  at 
every  step,  had  grown  tired  of  standing 
around  with  its  finger  in  its  mouth  and 
had  lain  down  in  the  woods  for  a  doze. 
All  was  peace  and  the  love  of  Nature.  And 
the  Spirit  of  America,  in  his  moccasins, 
leggins,  and  eagle  feathers,  was  stand¬ 
ing  somewhere  dose  by,  his  arms  out¬ 
stretched  in  blessing. 

“Giminykrauts!  Who’s  those  men?” 

Micky,  happening  to  glance  up  the 
river,  cried  this  out  in  alarm  and  remained 
transfixed  in  utter  dejection.  At  all  times 
the  arrival  of  grown-ups  was  a  moaning 
blight,  but,  now,  with  a  fugitive  from  jus¬ 
tice  in  their  midst,  the  appearance  of  men 

might  forecast’  dis¬ 
aster.  At  the  first 
note  of  this  tocsin. 


Nobody  was  able  to  give  him  any  ad¬ 
vice.  The  corks  were  forgotten. 

"Oh,  lordy!  .  .  .  Here!  Take  your  pole!” 
Saggy,  who  was  standing  next  to  him, 
thrust  the  rod  into  Micky’s  free  hand. 
“  I  ell  him — tell  him — y’ain’t  seen  me — 
tell  him  I’ve  gone  home — tell  him  I—” 
"Aw,  there  your  darn  dog’s  seen  him,” 
hissed  Micky.  “Look  at  him  runnin'  for 
him.  He’s  give  you  away.  Skip  into  the 
woods  and  hide,  why  don’t  yuh?” 

“Aw,”  cried  one  of  the  boys,  “how  can 
he  run  ’thout  his  dad  scein’  him,  and  then 
his  dad’ll  give  it  to  us" 


OAGGY  was  in  a  deplorable  panic.  His  fit 
^face  was  white.  Even  his  freckles  had 


Well,  y’can  stand  there  between  me 
and  him  till  I  sneak  ashore  and  hide, 
can’t  yuh  ?’’  And  while  he  was  yet  speak¬ 
ing  Saggy  began  walking  on  his  knees 
down-stream. 

"Aw,  y’poor  lun’tic,’’  suddenly  cried 
Hickv,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
men  heard  him,  “what  y’goin’  down-river 
for?  That  ain’t  for  shore.  You're  scarin’ 
the  fish.  Main't  you  got  no  sense?  Look 
at'm!  Look  at’m!”  ’The  water  rapidly 
deepening.  Saggy  had  begun  to  swim. 
Walking  seemed  too  slow’.  “Look  out, 
y’poor  nut,”  now  howled  Micky,  “you’re 
-  in’  right  into  the  corks  and  lines. 


faded.  Mis  eyes  were  round  and  wild.  Me 
turned  this  way  and  that.  No  refuge! 
And  then,  governed  by  the  instinct  of  the 
hunted  animal,  he  took  to  the  one  cover 

at  hand.  Me  crouched  down  in  the  water 
up  to  his  nose. 


ey-y-y 

“Aw,  quit  yellin’  and  givin’  me  away! 
came  in  an  angry  splutter  from  Saggy. 

“Well,  keep  out  them  lines,  then.” 

Saggy  let  his  feet  touch  bottom  and 
stood  a  moment,  his  head  whirling  with 
bewilderment.  Since  the  boys  had 
bundl'd,  their  fishing  tackle  had  done 
likewise.  The  five  corks  were  riding  the 
ripples  not  m\  feet  ahead  of  him,  one  of 
the  wet  lines  blowing  against  his  neck. 

"Gee,"  cried  one  of  the  boys  in  a  palsied 
und<  none,  “hen  <  ome  the  mi n  runnin’l” 
Ibis  new*  finished  Saggy's  indecision, 
lie  emitted  a  dying  cry,  hurled  himself 
forward  and  swam  down-stream  With 
frantic  breast  strokes.  Mis  face  was 
ghastly,  his  eyes  w  holly  unintelligent.  In 
his  over-haste  his  feet  e.ime  to  the  surface 
and  churned  tin-  water  like  .1  't<rn- 


rPI!l  nm«  iliati  I)  broke  into  shout! 
1  of  remonstrant’*  and,  scattering  as  best 
the\  « ould,  tried  to  save  tln-ir  lines.  I  hey 

jerked  them  out  of  the  watei  and  threw 

them  high  overhead  all  but 
I  he  hoolc  t  aught  in 
the  boulder  of  Saggt  's  shirt 
anti  one  of  llick\'s  reels 
began  to  unwind  steadily. 

Hey,  hey!"  bawled 
Micky.  "You’re  takin’  out 
my  line!  I  nhook  yourself, 
I'liln " >k  tours'  1 1 ’  Dug  gone 


Saggy’s  conscience  bounded  wide  awake 
out  of  the  woods  and  leaped  astride  his 
neck,  where  it  began  to  pound  him  over 
the  head  and  howl  exultantly,  "Wha’d  I 
teH  yuh?  Wha’d  I  tell  yuh?*’ 

I  here  was  a  rigorous  silence,  each  boy 
twisting  about  and  staring  up-stream  be¬ 
yond  the  tidies,  where.two  men  were  pick¬ 
ing  their  way  along  the  stony  bank. 

"(>h-o,  Lordy  Moses.”  faltered  Saggy 
in  dizzy  terror,  "it’s  my  dad — what’ll  1 
do?  Gee,  he’ll  kill  me!” 


"Stand  in  front  of  me,  can’t  yuh? 
I  ley  ?”  he  wailed  in  stormy  reproach  and 
supplication. 

Animated  by  the  instinct  of  the  herd 
which  protects  the  helpless  the  boys  with 
a  splashing  rush  crow  ded  into  a  screen  and 
stood  staring  down  at  him. 

"Aw,  what  good’ll  that  do?"  expostu¬ 
lated  Micky.  "We  can’t  stand  here  and 
hide  yuh  till  your  dad’s  gone.  He’ll  ketch 
yuh,  sure  as  snakes,  and  then  Ire’ll  give  it 
to  us  for  hidin'  yuh.” 


Hut  Saggy  was 

1  .1-  little  "pi Jl  to 

tin-  inlliienc.  I  lan- 
and  eloquence  as  .iny 
other  land  animal  that  has 
taken  to  water  in  its  Inst  desperate  effort 
to  escape  men  and  dogs.  To  him,  the 
cries  and  shoutings  were  only  the  deadly 
din  of  hot  pursuit  and  hut  confused  and 
crazed  him  the  more.  Me  plowed  and 
churned  wildly  on.  gasping,  whimpering, 
with  no  thought,  and  less  care,  for  other 
people’s  hooks. 

And  a  few  more  strokes  brought  him 
literally  to  the  end  of  his  string.  Micky’s 
hundred  feet  of  line  were  all  out.  Every 
boy  was  yelling  {Continued  on  page  1 7$) 


Keep  Your  Promises— 

And  Make  Others  Keep  Theirs! 

Frank  C.  Letts,  a  great  organizer,  declares  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  making 
enemies  is  to  be  lax  and  indefinite  in  your  dealings,  whether  in  business  or 
social  matters — Remember  that  it  takes  a  little  backbone  to  be  firm, 
but  no  one  likes  a  jellyfish! — Lessons  learned  in  the  course  of  a 
remarkable  business  career,  which  apply  to  any  phase  of  life 


By  F.  C.  Letts 

President,  Western  Groeer  Company 
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Frank  C.  Leris,  one  of  ihe  country’s  largest  wholesale  grocers,  was  horn  sixty-one 
years  ago  a(  Magnolia.  Illinois.  Ills  early  training  and  experience  were  of  thestemest 
variety.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  was  going  to  school  and  working  in  a  general 
store,  his  "office  hours”  were  from  4  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M.  Mr.  Letts  went  into  Ihe 
wholesale  grocery'  business  when  he  was  just  past  twenty.  To-day  he  is  president 
of  the  National  Grocer  Company  of  Michigan  and  of  the  Western  Grocer  Company, 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Durand- McNeil-llomer  Company, 
of  Chicago.  These  companies  have  numerous  branches  throughout  the  Middle 
West  and  the  Far  West.  Mr.  Letts  Is  noted  for  his  ability  as  an  organizer  and  the 
precision  which  characterizes  his  business  dealings.  During  the  war  he  served  in 
Washington  as  head  of  the  department  of  supplies  for  the  International  Red  Cross 


NOT  long  after  I  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  myself  I  had  as-  a  cus¬ 
tomer  a  farmer  whom  V  had 
known  for  several  years,  lie 
had  made  a  success  of  farming; 
hut  he  wanted  to  give  his  children  a 
better  education  than  they  could  get  in 
the  country.  So  he  Mild  his  farm,  moved 
to  town,  and  opened  a  retail  store.  I  sold 
him  his  first  stock. 

1  hings  went  well  with  him  for  a  while. 
At  first  his  hills  with  us  were  discounted, 
hut  presently  he  did  not  meet  them  until 
maturity.  Finally,  lie  fell  behind  and  wc 
had  to  carry  him. 

I  did  not  worry  about  that.  The  man 
was  well-fixed,  and  we  were  selling  him 
the  hulk  of  his  merchandise.  Hut  there 
came  a  crop  failure.  Our  merchant  was 
in  a  small  town  where  he  depended  largely 
upon  county  trade.  He  failed. 

When  I  went  to  see  him — he  owed  us  a 
lot  of  money  the  first  thing  he  said  to 
me  was: 

"  Frank  I-ctts.  you  arc  the  cause  of 

my  failure!" 

"Why  do  you  say  that,  Chris?"  I 
asked  in  astonishment.  "We’ve  certainly 
been  good  to  you,  haven't  we?” 

"That  is  just  the  trouble,"  he  replied. 
"1  believed  everybody  was  honest.  1  did 
business  on  that  basis,  trusting  every¬ 
body.  You  did  not  force  me  to  pay  my 
hills,  so  I  did  not  insist  upon  my  cus¬ 
tomer  paying  me.  Since  the  crop  failure 
many  tenants  who  owed  me  large  bills 
have  moved  away.  Others  can’t  pay  a 
cent.  I’m  getting  along  in  years,  and  I’m 
bankrupt.  I'll  never  forgive  you  for  not 
teaching  me  proper  business  methods  by 
forcing  me  to  pay  your  bills  when  they 
came  due.” 

I  hat  happened  a  good  many  years  ago. 
It  taught  me  a  lesson  which  1  have  since 
come  to  regard  as  of  fundamental  im¬ 
portance — one  which  I  have  tried  to 
apply  persistently  in  business,  and  which 
applies  to  much  besides  business.  I  hat 
lesson  is  this:  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
serving  your  friends  and  others  with 
w  hom  you  come  in  contact  is  lo  hold  them 
to  strict  account  for  fulfilling  their  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Few  things  harm  a  man  more  than  the 
reputation,  if  he  deserves  it,  of  being 
easy,  and  of  not  insisting  upon  the  strict 
observance  of  obligations  owed  to  him. 
You  are  apt  to  lose  the  respect  of  people 
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who  fliink  you  arc  easy.  7  hey  will  acquire 
the  habit  of  imposing  on  you  in  little 
things.  Then,  when  important  transac¬ 
tions  come  along,  thev  "ill  not  want  to 
deal  with  you  at  all.  People  realize,  even 
if  they  do  not  often  analyze  the  reason, 
that  a  man  who  is  easy  with  others  is 
likely  to  be  easy  with  himself.  The  feeling 
is  sure  to  spread  that  the  casy-gging  man 
is  not  entirely  trustworthy. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old  our  family 
moved  from  a  farm  to  Afton,  Iowa,  where 
my  father  ran  a  hotel.  Besides  going  to 
high  school,  I  held  two  jobs,  one  with  my 
father  and  the  other  with  a  Mr.  Allen,  who 
ran  a  general  country  store.  My  work  be¬ 
gan  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I 
think  1  was  busier  in  those  days  than  1 
have  ever  been  since. 

I  always  went  with  a  bus  from  the 
hotel  to  meet  the  early 
morning  train.  I  was  what 
they  called  a  "train  run¬ 
ner,”  anil  my  job  was  to 
solicit  traveling  men  to  stop 
at  our  hotel.  I  here  was  one 
other  train,  at  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  and  I  met  that, 
too. 


business  man  and  he  will  teach  you  the 
fundamentals.  The  other  fellow  is  a 
slipshod,  easy-going  chap.  He  won’t 
teach  you  anything.” 

I  have  always  felt  deeply  grateful  for 
my  father’s  sound  judgment  then.  What 
I  learned  under  Mr.  Allen  I  certainly 
learned  thoroughly.  I  he  training  he  gave 
me  has  helped  me  all  mv  life,  and  any 
easy-going  habits  I  may  have  acquired 
cannot  be  charged  to  him. 

When  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  sec  in  one  of  the  Chicago  news- 

Krs  that  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Company 
cw  York  City  were  opening  a  branch 
wholesale  dry-goods  house  in  Chicago. 
As  I  wanted  to  learn  something  about 
larger  business,  I  prevailed  on  a  stock¬ 
shipping  friend  to  let  me  go  to  Chicago 
with  a  couple  of  his  cars  of  cattle.  On 


Are  You  Easy  to 
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For  doing  this  work  my 
father  gave  me  my  hoard 
and  a  room,  and  I  believe 
I  earned  it  I 

By  five  a.  M.  1  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  at  Mr.  Allen's 
store, where  I  swept, dusted, 
and  got  everything  ready 
for  the  day's  business.  At  six- 
thirty  another  clerk  came 
on,  and  I  was  free  to  go  to 
breakfast;  but  I  had  to  get 
hack  between  seven  and 
seven-thirty,  remaining  on 
duty  until  eight-fifty,  when 
1  left  for  school. 

ATjrH K  noon  hour,  I  went 
*  *  straight  from  school  to 
the  store  for  thirty  minutes, 
relieving  a  clerk  while  he 
went  to  lunch.  When  he 
returned,  I  went  to  lunch, 
but  1  had  to  finish  eating 
and  be  back  at  school  by  one  o’clock. 

When  school  was  dismissed  for  the  day, 
at  four  o’clock,  I  immediately  went  back 
to  the  store,  where  I  weighed  in  butter, 
counted  eggs,  waited  on  customers,  and 
performed  many  other  duties.  At  six 
o’clock  I  bad  a  half-hour  for  supper,  after 
which  I  returned  and  worked  until  nine- 
thirty,  when  the  store  closed.  On  Satur¬ 
days  I  worked  all  dav  in  the  store.  For 
these  duties,  Mr.  Allen  paid  me  ten 
dollars  a  month! 

I  do  not  regret  that  busy  experience. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  pity 
any  man  who  has  not  had  a  similar  chance 
to  do  hard  work  while  he  was  young.  At 
this  time,  too,  I  had  the  first  experience 
which  showed  me  that  a  reputation  for 
being  easy  is  a  very  unenviable  one  to 
have. 

My  employer,  though  a  good  business 
fflan,  was  a  hard  taskmaster.  He  was 
paying  me  ten  dollars  a  month,  when 
another  merchant  offered  to  pay  me 
twenty-five  dollars  if  I  would  do  the  same 
work  for  him.  I  was  eager  to  accept  the 
offer,  but  Father  argued  against  it. 

"No!"  he  said  emphatically,  "you 
ought  not  to  change  jobs.  Allen  is  a  good 


“VK7E  ALL  know  people  who  are  will- 
*  *  in«».  upon  almost  any  occasion,  to 
borrow  a  few  dollars,  promising  to  return 
it  in  a  few  days,**  says  Mr.  Letts.  “Among 
these  easy  borrowers,  how  many  are 
equally  willing  to  ‘forget’  the  loan! 

“Do  you  think  for  one  minute  that  such 
a  borrower  esteems  the  lender  more  highly 
if  the  latter  fails  to  ask  for  the  return  of 
these  easy  lendings?  I  do  not  think  so! 
The  borrower  sets  down  the  lender  as  easy, 
and  he  will  impose  upon  him  again  in  the 
same  way  at  the  first  opportunity.  'There 
is  not  much  difference  between  holding  a 
man  easy  and  holding  him  in  contempt." 


arriving  there,  I  discovered  that  I  was 
nor  the  only  one  who  wanted  a  job  with 
the  new  concern.  I  stood  in  line  for  a 
whole  half-day  before  I  could  even  make 
my  application! 

Mr.  Walker  was  the  manager  and  the 
man  who  did  the  hiring.  When  my  turn 
came  he  asked  me  what  I  could  do. 

"I’m  willing.”  I  replied,  “to  tackle 

anything." 

He  asked  me  something  about  my 
experience.  I  gave  him  my  name  and 
address,  and  he  said  in  parting  that  he 
liked  the  way  I  talked. 

“You'll  probably  hear  from  me  again,” 
was  the  only  promise  he  made. 

I  had  stopped  overnight  with  an  unde 
who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 
When  I  went  back  to  his  house  I  told 
him  I  was  sure  I  was  going  to  get  a  posi¬ 
tion.  He  laughed. 

“Don't  think  it!"  he  said.  “Those 
people  have  hundreds  of  applications  for 
every  position.  There  are  doz-ens  of  city 
hoys  whose  fathers  have  influence.  They 
are  the  ones  who'll  get  the  jobs.  A 
country  hoy  like  you  has  no  chance!” 

I  had  my  own  opinion  as  to  that,  hut 
kept  it  to  myself.  Two  days  later,  to  my 


uncle’s  surprise,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Walker.  He  told  me  I  was  to  go  to 
work  in  the  dress-goods  department  at 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 

I  was  elated.  I  arranged  to  hoard  with 
my  uncle  and  aunt  for  ten  dollars  a  month. 
I  hat  left  me  fifteen  dollars  for  car  fare, 
luncheons,  and  clothes.  Before  the  vear 
was  out,  I  was  advanced  ro  what  f  rc- 

Sarded  as  the  munificent  salary  of  fifty 
ollars  a  month. 

One  of  our  regular  customers  came 
from  Iowa.  His  name  was  Jordan.  He 
and  I  soon  got  acquainted  and  he  fell  into 
the  habit  of  always  asking  me  to  wait  on 
him.  One  day  Mr.  Jordan  said  to  me: 

“Frank,  how  would  you  like  to  go 
into  business  in  Iowa?" 

It  was  an  offhand  question.  I  replied, 
none  too  seriously: 

"Well,  I’m  nretty  young, 
Mr.  Jordan.  But,  of  course, 
I’m  anxious  ro  better  mv 
condition  and  succeed.  If 
you  can  help  me,  I’ll  he 
delighted.” 

1  thought  he  only  meant 
to  flatter  me.  But  to  my 

!;reat  surprise,  some  rime 
ater,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  him.  He  said  he  had 
decided  to  put  me  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
I  was  to  meet  him  at  his 
headquarters  in  Ottumwa. 

MIIS  was  very  sudden.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Walker  with 
the  telegram  and  asked  his 
advice. 

“Don't  go,  Frank,”  he 
said.  "I  know  the  Jordans. 
They  are  good  people.  But 
you'll  do  better  to  stay 
where  you  are.  You  are 
bright,  energetic,  and  a  hard 
worker.  Some  day  you'll 
have  a  good  position  here." 

“How  good?"  1  asked.  I 
was  curious. 

"Some  day,"  he  replied, 
“you’ll  probably  he  getting 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year!" 
That  was  a  poser!  Five  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  sounded  to  me  then  like  all  the  money 
in  the  world.  I  thought  surely  1  had  bet¬ 
ter  stay,  if  mv  prospects  were  as  good  as 
all  that,  and  1  partially  decided  to  do  so. 
But  first  I  thought  I  would  consult  the 
general  salesman,  w-ho  had  had  a  lot  of 
experience,  and  who  handled  the  Jordan 
business.  When  he  saw  the  telegram  he 
said: 

"You  lake  the  Jordan  offer!” 

1  hen  he  added  some  remarks  which  I 
never  forgot,  for  rhe  reason  that  I  later 
found  them  to  contain  a  great  element 
of  truth. 

"When  vou  are  in  business  for  your¬ 
self,"  he  said,  “you'll  find  it  different 
from  being  on  a  salary.  You  won’t  know 
just  what  you  are  making.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  the  profit  is  shown,  you 
will  have  the  money  saved.” 

Upon  that  salesman's  advice  I  ac¬ 
cepted  Mr.  Jordan's  offer.  When  I  got 
to  Marshalltown,  Mr.  Jordan  showed  me 
the  room  he  had  rented  to  house  our  dry¬ 
goods  stock,  and  said: 

“  I  he  name  of  the  concern  will  he 
Jordan  and  Letts!" 

Then  he  went  {Continued  on  page  112) 


” Helen.  I  gave  you  up  years  ago,  because  I  felt  I  could  bring  you 
nothing  but  shame.  I  must  give  you  up  again  for  the  same  reason” 
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“Thank  heaven  for  lawyers!  I’d  never  have  thought 
myself  of  getting  something  on  you,  Stephen” 


Stella  Dallas 

The  story  of  a  great  love 
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Synopsis  of  Previous  Instalments 

''PH IS  is  the  story  of  Stella  ami  Stephen  Dallas,  a  mitmatrd  pair,  and  their  lovely  daughter, 
1  Laurel.  Stephen,  of  line  old  family,  was  tom  from  his  postgraduate  work  by  the  suicide  of 
his  father,  who  had  used  trust  funds  in  hn  charge.  Stephen  cut  himself  off  from  all  former 
associations,  and  got  a  job  in  the  factory  at  Milhampton.  In  his  new  character  he  gradually 
caine  into  affectionate  relations  with  the  pretty  and  vulgar  daughter  of  a  workman,  and  mairitd 
her.  He  soon  found  out  his  mistake.  Later  a  daughter  was  bom.  Stephen  threw  himself  into 
his  work,  advanced,  studied  law  nights,  and  got  into  the  legal  department.  He  was  taken  up 
by  his  superiors,  and  for  a  time  the  pair  kept  up  social  relations  with  the  best  people  in  town. 
Finally,  when  the  daughter.  Laurel,  was  about  sit  years  old,  Stephen  had  a  chance  to  enter  a 
law  firm  in  New  York.  After  returning  a  few  times  he  wrote  Stella  that  be  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  their  marriage  was  a  mistake,  and  that  he  would  come  no  more.  He  said  he  would 
provide  her  an  ample  income. 

As  Laurel  grew  up,  she  visited  her  father  yearly.  They  were  devoted  comrades,  similar  in 
tastes  and  in  temperament.  On  one  of  these  visits  l  aurel  is  left  for  a  week  with  Mrs.  Morrison, 
a  charming  widow  whom  Stephen  had  loved  in  early  life.  To  her  and  her  three  boys  he  now  gave 
a  true  and  helpful  friendship. 

Ir  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Dallas  met,  at  a  cheap  seaside  resort,  a  former  riding  master  of 
Milhampton,  with  whom  she  had  had  a  vulgar  dirt aiion.  "I  hey  were  seen  together  by  some  Mil¬ 
hampton  people  under  circumstances  that  were  innocent  enough,  but  suggested  a  scandalous 
intimacy.  I  he  spread  of  this  story  cur  off  the  last  social  connections  of  Stella  Dallas  and  her 
daughter,  which  were  already  much  weakened.  I.aurrl,  who  was  the  apple  of  her  mother's  eye, 
was  snubbed  by  her  girl  friends. 

After  Laurel  returned  from  the  visit  referred  to,  Stella  went  into  Boston  to  see  a  New  York 
lawyer,  who  had  asked  her  to  call  at  a  certain  office  about  a  possible  divorce  The  lawyer  sug- 

Ftcd  that  she  could  secure  a  divorce  quietly  on  the  grounds  of  desertion.  She  refused.  Then 
hinted  that  Stephen  could  readily  get  one  because  of  her  conduct.  Gradually  the  meaning 
of  this  dawned  on  Stella.  She  lose  to  fierv  indignation,  called  the  lawyer  a  nasty-minded  man. 
and  rushed  away,  leaving  him  confounded,  but  realizing  her  innocence. 


WHEN  Stephen  Dallas 
started  proceedings  for  a 
divorce,  he  was  unaware  of 
the  scandal  about  Stella, 
spreading  through  Mil¬ 
hampton*  like  a  creeping  grass-lire  over 
dry  hills  in  spring.  It  was  his  lawyer, 
Morley  Smith,  who  first  smelled  the  smoke 
of  that  fire.  Myra  I  lolland  had  started  it 
after  seeing  Stella  with  Alfred  Munn  at 
Beaver's  Beach. 

That  which  spurred  Stephen  to  action 
was  as  far  removed  from  Beaver's  Beach 
as  were  the  stars.  It  was  a  look  in  Helen 
Morrison’s  eyes — a  dear,  precious,  wdl- 
remembered  look,  a  look  that  had  not 
changed  in  all  the  years  that  lay  between 
Stephen  and  his  young  manhood. 

It  carried  him  back  across  those  years, 
to  the  time  when  he  was  a  hoy  full  of 
promise,  full  of  pride  and  sclf-conhdcncc, 
the  only  son  of  Stephen  Dallas,  honored 
citizen  of  Reddington — to  the  time  when 
Helen  Morrison  was  a  girl— beautiful, 
exquisite,  the  only  daughter  of  another 
honored  citizen  of  Reddington,  Judge 
Frederick  Dane. 

The  hoy  and  the  girl  had  known  each 
other  as  children.  1  hen  their  years  at 
college  and  at  boarding  school  had  sepa¬ 
rated  them.  But  they  had  met  again,  as 


young  prince  and  princess,  at  the  ball 
Judge  Dane  gave  for  the  coming  out  of 
his  daughter.  And  it  was  the  night  after 
this  hall  that  Stephen  first  saw.  shining  in 
Helen  Dane’s  eyes,  the  starry  look  which 

Cears  later  he  saw  again  in  the  eyes  of 
Iclcn  Morrison. 

I  hey  had  sat  opposite  each  other,  that 
long-ago  evening,  in  Judge  Dane's  big, 
formal  drawing-room  and  discussed  such 
impersonal  subjects  as  football  and  the 
boat  race  and  the  plays  they  had  seen  in 
New  York.  Helen  had  carried  on  conver¬ 
sations  of  the  same  sort  with  many  a 
oung  man  before,  but  never  had  her 
jnds  been  cold  and  her  face  hot.  as  they 
were  now  with  the  sense  of  Stephen's 
nearness.  I  he  next  day  he  sent  her  vio¬ 
lets.  I  here  w  as  no  card,  no  message;  but 
she  knew  from  whom  they  came!  I  lc  too, 
then,  had  been  aware! 

After  that  the  world  took  on  new  in¬ 
terest  and  significance  for  Helen  Dane. 
The  very  day  after  that  call.  Stephen  had 
gone  back  to  his  law  school  in  the  Fast. 
But  there  were  his  letters  and  hers.  T  hey 
were  as  impersonal  as  the  talk  between 
them  had  been;  hut  Helen  understood. 
At  least,  she  thought  she  understood.  She 
knew  that  Stephen  had  still  to  spend  a 
whole  year  and  a  half  at  the  law  school 


before  he  could  begin  his  career,  but  she 
liked  prolonging  the  iwcet  adventure. 
She  was  sure  it  could  end  in  hut  one  way. 

THEN  came  the  event  which  shattered 
Stephen’s  world— his  father's  tragic  sui¬ 
cide,  which  left  his  son  to  wear  a  tarnished 
name.  When  that  awful  thing  happened, 
Helen’s  love  for  Stephen  became  a  blind¬ 
ing  desire  to  help  and  to  comfort  him.  Her 
own  father  had  died  a  few  months  before. 
She  was  alone  in  the  world.  If  Stephen 
had  need  of  her,  she  had  need  of  him,  too. 
She  would  tell  him  so,  when  his  long,  tor¬ 
turing  journey  home  was  over  and  he 
came  to  her,  as  she  was  sure  he  would. 

But  he  did  not  come!  Not  even  w  hen, 
convinced  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  sign 
from  her,  she  left  her  card  for  him  with  a 
penciled  message:  "IMease  come  over 
to-night.”  She  already  had  sent  him  a 
note  of  sympathy,  written  at  the  first 
possible  moment.  But  it  was  not  until 
three  weeks  later  that  she  received  any 
word  from  him  whatsoever. 

In  a  foim.il,  punctilious  letter,  he 
thanked  her  fur  her  note  and  for  asking 
him  to  call.  I  le  appreciated  her  generosity 
in  offering  to  see  him.  hut  it  was  painful 
for  him  to  talk  to  any  of  his  friends.  He 
had  left  Reddington  forever,  he  said. 
He  was  going  as  far  away  as  he  could — 

Dlibly  to  Australia,  lie  was  glad  he 
formed  no  business  alliances.  He 
was  glad  their  friendship  was  only  in  its 
infancy,  lie  was  thankful  his  father's  act 
could  cast  no  shadow  on  anyone  outside 
his  immediate  family. 

It  was  a  letter  written  in  the  first  bitter¬ 
ness,  when  youth  suddenly  finds  its  world 
in  ruins.  But  to  I  Iclcn  Dane  it  meant  hut 
one  thing:  She  read  it  until  every  word 
was  graven  on  her  heart.  Then  she  put  it 
away  -and.  with  it,  her  belief  that  Ste¬ 
phen  Dallas  had  loved  her.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  recall  him.  One  cannot  pursue 
that  which  does  not  exist.  I  o  him,  she 
told  herself,  their  relation  had  been  only 
a  “friendship  in  its  infancy."  She  was 
just  a  girl  he  had  fancied  for  a  season.  And 
so  she.  too.  faced  a  world  in  ruins.  A  few 
months  later.  Helen  Dane  became  Helen 
Morrison. 

SHE  had  known  Cornelius  Morrison 
since  her  childhood.  As  her  father’s 
friend,  he  occasionally  spent  a  night  at 
Judge  Dane's.  And  when  the  young  gill 
was  sent  to  a  hoarding-school  in  New 
York  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
her  father  should  ask  his  old  friend  to 
look  her  up  now  and  then,  to  see  if  she 
were  happy  among  strangers. 
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This  was  the  first  time  in  all  her 


In  spite  of  the  social  position  of  his 
family  in  New  York,  Cornelius  Morrison 
always  had  been  shy  with  women.  Helen 
and  her  young  boarding-school  friends 
were  an  entirely  new  adventure  to  him. 
He  became  a  sort  of  fairy  godfather  to 
them;  and,  to  him,  Helen  herself  became 
a  sort  of  fairy  princess. 

At  first,  he  believed  he  was  fond  of  her 
as  lie  might  have  been  fond  of  a  younger 
sister.  Later,  he  believed  he  was  fond  of 
her  as  he  might  have  been  fond  of  a 
daughter.  Then,  suddenly,  Cornelius 
Morrison  knew  that  this  was  not  true. 
He  knew  that  he  loved  Helen  Dane? 


Loved  her  as  a  man  loves  the  woman  he 
wants  to  make  his  wife.  And  she  was 
nineteen — and  he  was  fifty-two! 

A  FEW  weeks  after  he  came  to  this  rcal- 
i  *  i/arion  he  started  for  India.  Three 
years  went  by  before  he  returned.  During 
his  absence  Judge  Dane  had  died.  And 
partly  to  pay  respect  to  his  old  friend's 
memory,  partly  to  see  once  more  the  girl 
he  still  loved,  Cornelius  Morrison  went 
to  Reddington. 

He  found  a  different  Helen  Dane  from 
the  happy  girl  he  had  known  before,  lo 
him  the  explanation  lay  in  the  loss  of  her 


father,  whose  death  must  have  cut  deep. 
He  knew  of  no  other  cause  for  the  change 
that  had  come  over  her.  As  he  sat  oppo¬ 
site  her  at  dinner,  she  seemed  to  him  like 
an  abandoned  kitten  in  a  great  empty 
house  with  only  paid  caretakers  to  sec 
that  she  was  feu. 

“  Helen,"  he  said  to  her,  “  I  believe  you 
arc  lonely  here.” 

Calmly,  with  no  tears,  with  no  emotion 
in  her  voice  —it  might  have  been  a  woman 
of  forty  who  spoke — she  replied:  “1  am 
lonely,  Mr.  Morrison.  I  wish  I  could 
leave  Reddington  forever.  There's  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  keep  me  here  now.” 


A  wave  of  tenderness  swept  over  Cor¬ 
nelius  Morrison.  A  wild,  delirious  hope 
sprang  alive  in  his  heart.  Could  it  be  that 
he  had  anything  to  offer  her  that  she 
wanted?  He  stayed  on  in  Rcddington  for 
a  week  before  ne  asked  her  that  same 
question. 

IN  THE  months  that  had  followed  Ste- 
*  phen’s  abrupt  disappearance,  there  had 
been  only  one  small  light  to  relieve  the 
darkness  of  Helen  Dale’s  life.  One  of  her 
aunts  had  a  little  girl,  scarcely  more  than 
a  baby,  who  loved  to  clamber  into  Helen's 
arms  and  to  cuddle  there  as  contentedly 


as  a  kitten  in  the  sun.  It  was  with  the 
thought  of  a  little  girl  of  her  own,  clam¬ 
bering  into  her  arms  and  smiling  up  at 
her.  that  Helen  gave  her  answer  to  the 
question  Cornelius  Morrison  asked  her. 
I  hey  were  married  a  few  weeks  later. 

Although  Cornelius  Morrison  was  al¬ 
ways  aware  that  he  was  not  the  perfect 
mate  for  Helen,  and  Helen  observed  her 
marriage  with  wide-open  and  seeing  eves, 
they  each  did  much  to  enrich  and  beautify 
the  life  of  the  other.  Not  all  happy  mar¬ 
riages  arc  made  in  heaven.  Helen  dis¬ 
covered.  Some  are  the  result  of  wise 
human  effort  and  long,  steady  adaptation. 


Cornelius  Morrison  was  thirty  years 
older  than  Helen.  He  was  never  free  from 
the  fear  that  some  day  a  younger  man,  a 
more  appropriate  comrade  for  his  wife, 
might  supplant  him  in  her  affections.  If  * 
a  younger  man  devoted  an  evening  to 
Helen,  if  she  seemed  to  respond  to  Ins 
attentions  with  interest  and  vivacity,  a 
deep  melancholy  would  take  possession 
of  Cornelius  Morrison — unreasonable  per¬ 
haps.  but  uncontrollable  and  terribly 
painful. 

Helen  needed  no  explanation;  through 
her  intuition  she  saw-,  as  clearly  as  through 
a  microscope,  the  (Continued  pnpr  66) 
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tars  ago  I  was  just  always  been  poor  bur  respectable.  They 
caught  my  arm  in  the  do  lay  claim  to  ancient  lineage,  and  might 
which  I  was  working  well  write  of  their  history  after  the  fashion 

of  another  Scotch  family: 


The  I  .ok  an  family  is  a  vera,  vera  auld 
Scotch  family. 

I  hr  line  rins  away  hack  into  antiquity, 
wc  dinna  ken  hoo  far  hack  it  rins.  hut  it's  a 
lam:.  Ian*  way  hack,  and  the  history  o'  the 

in  five  volumes,  an' 


Where  Logan  Got  His 
Real  Start 


“IT  WAS  fri 
I  I  got  my 
"for  after  1 


SOME  sixty  y 
past  ten— I  < 

,  machine  at 

in  a  woolen  mill.  The  arm  broke 
in  three  places  and  my  hand  was 
all  but  torn  off.  Everyone  thought  1  was 
a  most  unlucky  youngster;  I  thought  so 
myself.  All  the  while  I  was  growing  up 
my  left  arm  was  weak.  It  was  not  strong 

enough  to  permit  me  to  become  a  weaver;  Logan  family  is  rccnrdtd 
a  weaver  throws  the  shuttle 
with  the  right  hand  and 
nulls  un  the  lathe  with  the 
left.  My  handicap  forced 
me  to  do  girl's  work  in  the 
mill.  Of  course  I  could  not 
keep  on  doing  girl's  work. 

Ana  so  I  got  out  of  the  mill. 

I  lut  broken  arm  was  really 
a  well-disguised  piece  of 
luck,  for  it  is  hard  to  get 
out  of  the  tut  of  a  mill  in 
time. 

I  believe  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  something,  perhaps  a 
sequence  of  happenings, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  wc  call  luck.  But 
the  "luck"  is  not  more  than 
a  start,  a  jolt.  The  luck 
that  counts  comes  from 
hard  work.  For  instance.  I 
got  into  the  envelope  busi¬ 
ness  by  what  some  might 
call  luck.  The  firm  I  was 
then  working  for  failed;  the 
senior  member  asked  a  loan 
from  a  man  who  was  then 
the  leading  envelope  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  country.  I 
made  up  the  statement  of 
condition  of  the  failed  con¬ 
cern.  The  manufacturer 
liked  it  so  much  that  he 

[imposed  I  go  to  work  for 
lim.  I  had  made  the 
statement  as  well  as  I  knew 
how.  And  there  is  no  luck 
in  a  man,  who  is  doing  his 
best,  attracting  attention  to 
himself.  My  Scotch  dispo¬ 
sition  makes  me  unwilling 
to  trust  anything  to  luck  until  I  have  es- 


from  my  job  in  n  book  store  that 
my  real  start,"  says  Mr.  Logan, 
had  been  there  a  while  this 
thought  struck  me:  ‘I  can  keep  hooks  all  my 
life,  and  1  shall  never  get  very  far.  A  man 
enn  learn  to  keep  books  in  about  three 
months,  so  there  will  always  be  plenty  of 
bookkeepers.  1  had  better  try  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  so  easy.’ 

"I  asked  the  owner  if  I  could  spend  half 
of  my  time  out  in  the  store,  selling.  I  did 
not  ask  for  more  pay — only  for  more  work. 
The  head  clerk  kicked,  hut  the  owner  hacked 
me  up.  A  little  later  I  asked  the  owner  to 
let  me  go  out  to  sell  hooks  and  office  supplies 
one  week  in  every  three.  That  was  a  new 
idea.  They  had  always  waited  for  the  trade 
to  come  to  them.  I  proved  to  he  a  good 
salesman.  I  had  two  positions  offered  to 
me  in  banks;  hut  I  said  no.  The  jobs  were 
genteel  hut  too  easy,  too  little  to  do.  with 
correspondingly  low  pay.  I  wanted  a  harder 
job  with  more  pay.  and  I  eventually  got  it." 


tablishcd  control  over  everything  th.it  can 
he  controlled.  For  trusting  too  much  to 
luck  often  engenders  bitterness  when  fail¬ 
ure  seems,  without  any  reason  at  all,  to 
follow  failure. 

W  hen  one  does  what  he  is  doing  as  well 
as  he  knows  how,  he  is  getting  ready  to  be 
lucky. 

None  of  the  members  of  our  family  was 
annoyed  by  being  horn  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth.  I.ogans  have  in  the  main 


about  the  middle  o'  the  third  volume  in  a  mar¬ 
ginal  note  wc  read: 

“A boot  this  time  the  world  was  created." 

My  father  was  a  hand-lnom  weaver  in 
Scotland.  In  those  days  a  boy  who  was 
not  working  by  the  time  he  was  ten  was 
considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  sinful  idle¬ 
ness.  for  there  was  not  much  chance  for 
education.  My  father  worked  in  a  little 
six-loom  shop.  I  he  village  schoolmaster 
used  to  come  in  and  read  books  and  news¬ 
papers  aloud  to  the  men  as  they  worked. 


And.  in  the  Scotch  fashion,  the  men 
would  propound  what  they  called  "prop¬ 
ositions"  to  argue,  and  altogether  they 
picked  up  a  surprising  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  all  of  them  learned  reams  and 
reams  of  poetry  by  heart.  My  father 
knew  “C’hilde  Harold"  so  well  that  you 
could  start  him  anywhere  in  it  and  he 
would  pick  up  the  connection  and  go 
right  on  'to  the  end  of  the  poem. 

My  eldest  brother  was  an 
explorer  through  Central 
and  South  America,  Cuba, 
and  Mexico,  for  a  lumber 
company.  In  all  his  wan¬ 
derings  through  the  jungles 
he  carried  with  him  just 
two  books,  a  Bible  and  a 
dictionary.  I  remember  he 
told  me  that  those  were  the 
only  books  that  a  man 
could  never  get  tired  read¬ 
ing.  He  could  repeat  much 
of  the  Bible  from  memory, 
and  there  were  few  words  in 
the  language  that  he  could 
not  spell  and  define.  And 
he,  too,  had  started  to 
work  before  he  was  ten. 
But  that  is  getting  ahead  of 
the  story. 

The  power  loom  came  in¬ 
to  Scotland  and  the  jobs 
for  hand  weavers  left..  My 
father  had  no  work — and  a 
wife  and  four  children  to 
provide  for.  David,  the 
eldest,  was  twelve.  1  was 
the  youngest,  three  months, 
lie  knew  of  only  one  thing 
to  do— go  to  America,  the 
land  of  promise. 

I  Ic  managed  to  borrow 
the  money,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  August,  1852.  our 
ship  slipped  dow  n  the  Clyde. 
The  voyage  took  seven 
weeks,  all  bur  two  days.  In 
those  days  the  ship  gave 
only  passage.  I  lie  emi¬ 
grants  had  to  bring  their 
bedding  and  food. 

1  anding  at  New  ’i  ork,  wc  took  another 
steamer  for  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and 
lodged  with  my  father’s  brother-in-law. 
"  I  hev  did  everything  for  us  that  could  be 
thought  of,  and  I  do  assure  you,”  mv 
father  wrote  in  a  letter,  "we  had  much 
need  of  it  as  we  had  all  lost  a  good  deal  of 
flesh  by  the  way.  Even  little  James  left 
Scotland  with  two  chins,  hut  when  we 
came  to  New  York  he  had  lost  one  of 
them  and  a  hit  of  the  other.” 

My  father  got  a  place  cleaning  locomo- 
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fives  in  the  Worcester  terminal  ol  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  railroad.  The 
job  paid  him  $5.74  a  week.  My  brother 
David  found  work  in  a  cotton  mill  from 
5  A.  M.  to  7  I*.  M.  at  Si. 24  a  week,  which 
gave  a  total  family  income  of  S6.98  a 
week,  which  income  so  impressed  my 
father  that  in  the  letter  I  quoted  from  he 
wrote: 

“We  have  everything  that  poor  people 
can  wish  for  in  the  way  of  food,  and  if  we 
be  spared  in  health  to  this  time  next  year 
we  will  have  all  the  money  paid  back  that 
we  borrowed  to  take  us  out  to  America." 
And  pay  it  back  he  did. 

A  year  later  we  moved  to  Worces¬ 
ter,  Massachusetts,  and  I  have  been  in 
Worcester  ever  since.  At  first  we  lived  in 
town,  but  then  got  a  house  and  two  acres 
of  ground  three  and  a  half  miles  out  of  the 
city  for  two  dollars  a  month.  Father  was 
now  a  night  watchman  on  the  railway, 
and  he  walked  those  three  miles  and  a 
half  night  and  morning  so  that  he  could 
bring  us  up  in  the  country.  From  this 
smaller  place  we  moved  to  a  real  farm  of 
seven  or  eight  acres,  for  which  he  paid 
sixty  dollars  a  year.  We  managed  to  get 
some  cows  and  chickens,  and  for  eight  dol¬ 
lars  my  father  bought  an  old  white  horse 
named  “Hilly”  to  take  him  to  and  from 
work. 

rPI  IE  big  events  of  those  days  were  going 
*  down  to  the  city  with  my  father  to  spend 
a  night  in  the  engine  house.  I  still  re¬ 
member  those  old  wood-burning  locomo¬ 
tives:  the  "I  ncas,"  the  "Tccuimrh.”  the 
"Colonel  De  Witt,”  and  a  lot  more  of  them. 

We  were  very  happy  for  a  while,  but 
then  things  began  to  go  against  us.  My 
father  had  farmed  with  the  help  of  all  of 
us.  lie  was  what  we  would  now  call  a 
truck  gardener,  and  his  specialty  was  cab¬ 
bages.  Ilis  health  broke  down  and  he 
had  to  give  up  the  railroad  job.  and  then, 
in  18A1.  our  landlord's  cattle  broke 
through  the  fence  and  ate  up  all  the  cab¬ 
bage  plants  just  as  they  were  ready  for 
transplanting.  The  landlord  offered  to  do 
everything  that  he  could  —to  furnish  the 
money  to  buy  other  cabbage  plants  and 
all  that.  Hut  my  father  would  have  his 
own  cabbages  or  none.  He  w  as  very  stub¬ 
born  and  refused  to  pay  the  rent.  We 
were  sued  and  the  sheriff  attached  our 
three  cows.  I  shall  never  forget  that  ter¬ 
rible  day  when  we  four  children  followed 
those  cows  down  the  road.  We  had 
raised  them  from  calves.  They  were  a 
part  of  the  family.  They  were  our  great¬ 
est.  almost  our  only,  worldly  possessions, 
and  it  seemed  as  thought  the  whole  world 
were  awry.  Later  the  trouble  was  some¬ 
how  adjusted  and  the  cows  were  returned 
to  us.  Hut  when  the  lease  expired  we  left 
the  farm. 

Although  we  were  very  poor  we  were, 
as  everyone  was  expected  to  be,  hospita¬ 
ble.  In  those  days  liouors  were  cheap  and 
nearly  everyone  drank  rather  freely.  My 
father  was  practically  a  teetotaler  but. 
follow  ing  the  old  Scotch  idea  of  hospital¬ 
ity,  he  always  had  a  demijohn  of  rum  or 
whisky  in  the  cellar.  On  .Sundays  friends 
would  walk  out  from  town  to  see  us,  and 
it  was  considered  essential  that  a  tankard 
be  filled  and  on  the  table  after  the  Sunday 
dinner.  One  Sunday,  when  the  tankard 
ran  dry,  a  visitor  rapped  his  glass  on  the 
table  to  call  my  father's  attention  to  the 
fact,  at  the  same  time  saying: 


j  \  m  r.  s  lo<;  AN 


James  Logan  wan  bom  in  Scotland  in  1K5J.  While  mill  an  infant  hi*  parent* 
brought  him  to  the  l/nltrd  Staten.  The  family  nettled  in  Mauachunet tn.  At 
the  age  of  nine  James  Logan  began  work  in  a  textile  mill.  A  year  later  an 
accident  to  one  of  hin  hands  made  him  unable  to  do  heavy  manual  labor. 
When  fifteen  he  nttidied  bookkeeping  and  thereafter  held  varied  ponitlonn  of  a 
clerical  nature,  and  for  a  time  wan  a  salesman.  In  1878  he  entered  the  cn- 
velope  industry,  and  In  1898,  when  the  U.  S.  Envelope  Company,  of  Worcester, 
Wasnachunettn,  wan  formed,  he  wan  made  Itn  general  manager,  a  position  lie 
mill  holds,  lie  has  nerved  as  mayor  of  Worcester,  which  is  mill  his  home,  and 
In  other  public  capacities.  He  has  also  been  a  lecturer  and  writer  on  business 
topics.  In  1^01  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Ihirtmoutli  College 


"David,  the  tankard’s  out." 

Maybe  it  was  the  tapping  of  the  glass, 
but  it  struck  my  father  all  at  once  that  he 
was  running  a  free  tap  house.  He  went 
down  into  the  cellar,  brought  up  the  demi¬ 
john.  and  walking  outside  the  door,  emp¬ 
tied  its  contents  onto  the  ground,  saying 
dryly; 

“Yes,  John,  the  tankard  is  out  and  it 
will  remain  out,  for  no  more  liquor  will 
come  into  my  house." 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Our  Sun¬ 
day  visitors  dropped  off. 

Nly  father  was  not  strong  enough  to 
ram  a  living,  and  the  monri  that  David, 
the  eldest,  brought  in  from  the  nulls  was 
much  too  little  to  support  the  family. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  that  we  all 
go  to  work,  and  one  month  before  I  was 
ten  years  old  I  took  mv  place  in  the  card- 
room  of  the  old  “Red  Mill."  I  hrec 
months  later  I  gave  my  first  wages, 


amounting  to  twenty-six  dollars,  to  my 
mother.  Soon  after  this  occurred  the  ac¬ 
cident  to  mv  arm.  making  it  necessary  for 
me  to  change  thr  type  of  work  I  was  do¬ 
ing.  We  were  paid  quarterly — if  the  em¬ 
ployer  could  raise  the  money.  If  he  could 
not  get  the  money,  he  gave  orders  on  the 
village  store.  All  of  us  gave  our  money  to 
our  mother.  My  father  never  carried  a 
pockctbook;  none  of  11s  did.  She  made  all 
m\  clothes  until  I  was  well  past  fourteen. 
Naturally,  she  was  a  keen  buyer  and  she 
picked  up  many  a  bargain.  <  >ne  of  them  I 
did  not  appreciate  at  all,  a  very  special 
bargain  in  hoots.  The  right  boot  was  a 
close  ht.  of  high  grade,  and  rather  dainty. 
I  he  left  b.M»t  was  a  rough  cowhide  affair 
about  four  sizes  too  large.  It  made  a  good 
deal  of  difference  which  side  of  me  you 

saw  first.  If  we  absolutely  needed  money 
she  gave  it  to  us.  When  I  was  studying 
bookkeeping,  she  {Continued  on  po^r  /  >«j 


Queer  Tricks  People  Try 
To  Play  on  the  Circus 


As  the  legal  adjuster  for  one  of  the  big  shows,  I  have  had  some  funny  experiences 
Most  folks  are  honest,  of  course,  but  there  are  some  who  put  their 
consciences  in  cold  storage  when  the  circus  comes  to  town 

By  Frank  A.  Cook 


IF  YOU  arc  looking  for  trouble,  allow  other  I  adies:  Keep  your  eye  on  the  giraffes  Well,  you  never  can  tlo  anything  \v ith  an 
me  to  recommend  my  job.  You  when  you  go  near  them,  especially  if  you  angry  person  by  making  him,  or  her,  more 
won't  have  to  strain  your  eyes!  have  something  red  on  your  hat.  Giraffes  angry,  so  I  began  by  admiring  the  evi- 
T  rouble  will  come  hunting  for  you.  will  take  a  chance  and  brow  sc  on  anything  dences  of  her  talents  as  a  laundress.  I 
All  you  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  within  reach.  And  they  are  particularly  vowed  that  I  never  had  seen  such  snow- 
let  it  find  you.  fond  of  red.  white  clothes. 

For  fourteen  years,  as  legal  adjuster  for  I  hesc  claims  for  damages,  however,  are  “Why,"  1  said,  “there  isn't  a  spot  nor  a 
the  circus,  I  have  been  a  sort  of  wholesale  really  the  least  of  mv  troubles.  In  fact,  speck  on  them  " 
and  retail  dealer  in  trouble.  1  entered  I’ve  had  some  1  should  hate  to  have  missed,  "Isn’t  there 
the  business  by  chance;  but  I  have  stayed  even  if  I’d  had  to  pay  the  bills  myself.  come  and  look 
in  it  by  choice.  For  it’s  a  great  life  if  For  instance,  when  we  were  showing  in  Well,  I  came  and  I  looked.  And  I 
you  don’t  weaken.  could  not  deny  that 

In  1908.  while  the  flies  had  worked 

working  with  the  overtime  on  that 

Government  Bu-  \  wash!  You  had  to 

rcau  of  Corpora-  \  see  it  to  believe  it 

lions,  I  learned  \  x._  could  be  possible, 

that  an  investiga-  \  “Madam,”  I 

lion  of  municipal  \  said,  "you  certain- 

affairs  was  to  be  \  ly  do  raise  Indus- 

undertaken;  and  as  \  trious  flics  in  your 

I  thought  I'd  like  \  A^Ws  town.  Hut  the 

to  a  hand  in  .  .  jM  Jr^^^kL  jury  isn't  perma- 

tried  to  figure  V  .  nent.  You're  such 

h«»w  I  ,  >  bun 

J  ■  if 

s,«  i  lot  H  M  wash  lh« '« 

"  '«•  Ft.  ffj 

the  s.m.  T  '  ><••>.. .r 

v._  >  »*  iv 

Wr-MT  -  W'a 

“That’s  all  you 
know  about  house- 


she  exclaimed 


It  occurred  to  -  %  )[|K  ^  \JT*‘  V 

a  '-v 

did  about  as  much 

traveling  as  any-  (  "  V  .  'TJ  * 

thing  I  knew  of.  So  \  v  1 

I  wrote  to  Ringling  BL  i 

Hrorhers,  stated  my 
qualifications,  and 

asked  them  for  a  This  young  lady  posed  with  Mr.  Cook  to  show  one  of  the  ways  in  which 

position.  I  got  it!  some  women  have  tried  to  put  something  over  on  the  circus.  A  young 

'il  woman,  for  instance,  claimed  that  she  had  torn  her  skirt  on  a  tent  stake. 

I,.  I  .*  I*  ti  |  The  tear  was  almost  Invisible  hut  she  demanded  sixty-five  dollars,  the 

..  |  ■ Jusler*  1  price  of  her  suit.  She  finally  accepted  fi%e  dollars  for  the  damage.  A  few 

duln  t  know  then  days  later  another  young  woman  appeared  with  a  very  badly  torn  skirt, 

what  a  legal  ad-  due.  as  she,  also.  said,  to  a  tent  stake.  She  turned  out  to  be  a  sister  of  the 

jus  ter  was,  but  I  previous  claimant  and  confessed  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  trick.  Mr. 

soon  found  out.  Cook  says  that  a  good  many  people  have  a  double  standard  of  honesty: 

We  had  been  one  f°r  ordinary  affairs,  the  other  for  their  dealings  with  a  circus 

showing  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  several  days  when  an  irate  fe-  a  certain  Western  town  our  cook  tent  was  speck  ha« 
male  appeared  before  me,  bareheaded  and  pitched  close  to  a  back  yard  in  which  a  never  wou 
clutching  a  strange  object  in  her  hand.  She  woman  had  hung  out  her  washing.  Late  “But," 
explained  indignantly  that  one  of  our  in  the  afternoon  I  was  summoned  to  the  garments, 
giraffes  had  reached  over  his  enclosure  and  lady's  premises  and  found  her  in  a  great  specks." 
nibbled  her  new  spring  hat  right  ofl'  her  state  of  excitement.  "//V  will  see  them!"  she  declared;  and 

head!  She  had  recovered  the  hat,  which  She  indignantly  informed  me  that  1  couldn't  deny  that, 
she  dramatically  submitted  in  evidence;  swarms  of  flies  had  been  attracted  to  the  When  I  asked  her  how  much  she  wanted 
and  I  had  to  admit  that  the  giraffe  ccr-  neighborhood  because  of  our  cook-house;  to  console  her  for  having  to  wear  fly- 
tainly  had  made  a  messof  the  lady's  spring  that  they  had  then  descended  in  battalions  specked  underclothes  she  fixed  fifteen  dol- 
millinery.  She  claimed  that  the  hat  had  upon  her  nice  clean  clothes;  and  that  her  lars  as  the  price  of  her  wounded  pride, 
cost  fifteen  dollars;  but  we  finally  com-  own  lingerie,  her  husband's  underwear.  But  I  finally  soothed  her  feelings  with  five 
promised  on  seven.  and  the  various  other  items  of  the  wash  dollars  and  three  tickets  for  the  evening 

I  might  add  here  a  word  of  warning  to  h  id  been  liberally  fly-specked.  performance. 


And  snatching  a 
garment  from  the 
line  she  led  the  waj 
to  a  tub  near  tin- 
house.  applied  soap 
liberally,  scrubbed 
the  garment  good 
and  hard,  wrung  it 
out,  then  trium¬ 
phantly  offered  it 
for  my  examina¬ 
tion.  And,  sure 
enough!  not  a  fly 
vanished!  She  vowed  they 
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Queer  Tricks  People  Try  to  Play  on  the  Circus,  by  Fkank  A.  Cook 


I  had  an  interesting  case  in  St.  Louis  a 
few  years  ago.  A  young  woman  who 
claimed  that  she  had  tom  her  dress  skirt 
on  a  tent  stake  exhibited  a  very  small  tear 
as  the  damage  done.  She  said  it  was  a  new 
suit  which  she  had  “just  had  made  at 
Barr's,”  that  it  had  cost  sixty-five  dollars, 
and  that  it  was  "ruined.” 

Being  a  diplomat,  1  began  by  admiring 
the  suit.  “It  certainly  is  pretty,"  I  said. 
"So  becoming,  too!  And  I  can  see  that  it’s 
in  the  very  latest  style.” 

She  agreed  enthusiastically  to  all  this. 

"It's  a  plaited  skirt,"  I  said;  "and  as  it 
is  brand-new  of  course  the 
color  hasn’t  changed  and 
it  isn't  soiled.  Sou  say 
you've  just  had  it  made;  so 
all  you  need  to  do  is  to  go  to 
Barr's  and  get  them  to  put 
in  a  new  breadth  in  place  of 
the  one  where  the  tear  is." 


all  1  wanted  was  to  teach  her  a  lesson. 

Another  time,  a  wom#n  declared  that 
we  had  damaged  a  little  cherry  tiee  on  her 
premises.  I  couldn't  see  the  least  sign  of 
injury,  except  that  a  few  leaves  and  twigs 
had  been  brushed  off,  but  she  insisted  that 
it  was  seriously  hurt  and.  furthermore, 
that  she  loved  it  so  deeply  that  she  was 
inconsolable.  However,  she  estimated  that 
thirty  dollars  would  enable  her  to  bear  up 
under  the  tragic  affliction. 

I  couldn't  get  her  to  reduce  the  figure, 
so  I  finally  agreed  to  nay  her  thirty  dollars 
for  the  tree.  I  hen  I  called  our  men  and 


0 


H,  NO!  she  wanted  the 
price  of  the  whole  suit! 

1  pointed  out  that  the  coat 
was  not  injured  and  that 
the  rest  of  the  skirt  was  all 
right.  Finally,  after  involv¬ 
ing  herself  in  so  many  con¬ 
tradictions  that  she  realized 
she  had  practically  con¬ 
victed  herself  of  attempting 
to  cheat  the  circus  manage¬ 
ment  out  of  sixty-five  dol¬ 
lars,  she  asked  what  1 
thought  she  ought  to  do. 

"W  ell,”  I  said,  “if  I  were 
you.  I’d  go  home,  take  a 
needle  and  thread,  and 
show’  how  nicely  I  could 
mend  that  little  tear.  Why, 
as  clever  a  young  lady  as 
you  arc  could  fix  it  so  that 
no  one  would  ever  notice 
it!  And  I  will  give  you  five 
dollars  to  pay  you  for  the 
half-hour  you  will  spend.” 

She  took  my  advice  -and 
the  five  dollars.  But.  a  few 
days  later,  anothrr  young 
woman  appeared  before  me 
with  a  torn  skirt.  And  this 
one  teas  torn!  It  looked  as 
if  she’d  bad  a  regular  wres¬ 
tling  match  with  a  tent 
stake.  But  as  I  glanced  at 
the  young  lady  herself  l  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  she 
bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  girl  of  the  earlier 
skirt  episode. 

"Did  your  sister  get  her 
dress  mended  all  right?"  I 
suddenly  inquired. 

"Oh,  yes — "  she  began, 
thi  n  caught  herself. 

I  looked  her  straight  in  the  eye.  "So 
that’s  the  game,  is  it?”  I  said.  "Your 
sister  got  five  dollars  for  something  she 
claimed  the  circus  was  responsible  for; 
and  you  thought  it  was  an  easy  way  for 
you  to  get  some  money  too.  So  you  put 
on  an  old  torn  skirt  and  came  here  to  col¬ 
lect  damages  on  a  trumped-up  claim. 
Officer!"  1  called  to  our  detective,  "arrest 
this  woman  for  trying  to  obtain  money 
under  false  pretenses!” 

At  that  she  broke  down  and  confessed 
that  she  had  planned  the  trick  just  as  I 
said. 

Of  course  we  did  not  arrest  the  girl; 


Why  the  Lady  Thought  She 
Deserved  a  Pass 


Till',  commonest  form  of  graft."  snvs  Mr. 
Cook,  "is  the  ticket  graft.  Here  was 
one  funny  case:  I  .ate  one  afternoon  a  pep¬ 
pery  little  woman  was  brought  to  me  to  tell 
her  tale  of  woe. 

"*1  want  four  tickets  for  the  show  to¬ 
night!’  was  her  opening  shot. 

‘"Yes.  madam.’  I  said.  ‘The  ticket  wagon 
is  right  over  there.’ 

‘“Oh,  I’m  not  going  to  buy  them!*,  she  re¬ 
torted.  ‘I  expect  you  to  girt  me  the  tickets.’ 
“Really,*  I  said:  ‘on  what  ground?* 
'“Well,*  she  tossed  her  head,  ‘people  have 
been  streaking  by  my  house  all  afternoon,  go¬ 
ing  to  this  circus;  and  my  dog  was  barking  at 
them  the  whole  time,  so  that  he  kept  the  baby 
awake  ami  1  lost  my  afternoon  nap!  The 
least  you  can  do  is  to  give  me  tickets  for  my 
family  to  come  to  the  show  to-night-.* 

‘‘But  compared  with  the  way  some  people 
try  to  graft  tickets,  that  woman  was  modest 
in  her  demands.  As  I  said  before,  the  first 
thing  I  do  when  we  reach  a  town  is  to  go  to 
the  city  hall  for  our  licenses  and  permits. 
And.  of  course,  we  always  ‘fix  up’  the  city 
officials  with  free  tickets  for  the  show.  That’s 
all  right.  We  expect  to  do  it.  But  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  amazing  what  large  families  many 
of  these  city  oilieials  seem  to  have.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  alderman 
with  less  than  eleven  children  is  almost  a 
freak  of  nature.” 


simply  had  thought,  as  so  many  people 
do  think,  that  she  could  put  something 
over  on  the  circus. 

It  is  a  curious  phase  of  human  nature 
that  folks  who  would  not  dream  of  cheat- 

aan  individual  seem  to  have  an  entirely 
-rent  standard  of  honesty  when  they 
deal  with  a  company,  or  an  organization; 
especially  if  it  docs  not  belong  in  their 
own  community.  And  the  circus  in  par¬ 
ticular  is  picked  out  as  a  target  for  the 
most  amazing  slurp  practices. 

1  here  was  the  town  of  C - ,  where  we 

never  showed  without  having  to  nay  the 
city  government  a  nig  hill 
for  manhole  covers  which 
were  broken  by  the  heavy 
wagons  in  our  haul  from  the 
railroad  yards  to  the  lot. 
They  charged  us  over  fifteen 
dollars  for  each  cover;  and 
we  always  broke  at  least 
half  a  dozen.  It  seemed 
curious,  For  it  was  the  only 
town  where  we  had  this 
trouble.  But  I  couldn’t 
deny  that  the  damage  was 
done;  so,  for  years,  we  paid 
the  bills. 

I  hen  something  hap¬ 
pened!  An  ex-employee  of 
the  city  government,  who 
had  a  grudge  against  it,  told 
me  the  secret  of  those 
broken  covers.  Every  time 
the  circus  was  to  show  in 

C -  certain  of  the  town 

officials  removed  the  man¬ 
hole  covers  along  the  route 
and  substituted  others  from 
a  heap  of  old  ones  which 
had  been  discarded  years 
before!  They  charged  us 
for  these  rotten  old  covers 
which  we  broke.  Then, 
when  the  circus  had  left, 
they  put  back  the  ones  they 
had  temporarily  removed. 


told  them  to  put  a  chain  around  the  little 
sapling  and  get  ready  to  pull  it  up.  W  hen 
she  saw  these  preparations  she  demanded 
to  know  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

‘‘Why,  madam,”  I  said.  “I’m  going  to 
take  the  tree.” 

“  But  you  can’t  do  that!” 

“Certainly  I  can.”  I  replied.  “I’ve 
paid  thirty  dollars  for  it.  I  hat  was  vour 
price.  Do  you  expect  me  to  pay  for  a 
thing  and  not  have  it?” 

“But  I  u-ani  that  tree!” 

Of  course  she  wanted  it;  the  tree  wasn’t 
damaged  at  all.  So  she  accepted  a  few 
dollars  and  kept  the  cherry  tree.  She 


'l*TE  SHOWED  again  in 

*  *  C - a  few  years  ago, 

Ami  before  the  day  of  our 
arrival  I  told  oneof  the  town 
officials  that  I  knew  the  trick 
they  had  played  on  us. 

“I  can  take  you  to  the 
junk  pile  from  which  you 
get  the  old  covers  you  unit t 
us  to  break,”  1  said.  “And 
1  know  just  where  you  store 
the  covers  that  are  removed 
before  we  arrive.  Now,”  I 
said,  “if  vou  want  this 
thing  aired  in  public— all 
right!  But  I  think  there 
will  be  no  hill  this  year  for 
broken  manhole  covers." 

Needless  to  say,  there  wasn't. 

Another  circus  feature  which  some 
towns  made  an  excuse  for  graft  was  our 
steam  calliope.  That  poor  little  steam 
boiler  was  gone  over  pretty  nearly  every 
day  of  its  life  by  some  inspector  or  other, 
and  of  course  he  always  collected  a  fee! 
One  town  presented  a  large  bill  for  dam¬ 
ages  which  they  said  had  been  done  to 
their  street  paving  by  hot  coals  dropping 
out  of  the  calliope’s  fire  box.  1  have  good 
eyes,  and  I  couldn’t  see  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  of  injury;  but  the  city  fathers  were 
men  of  remarkable  vision.  Other  towns 
tried  to  collect  fines  from  us  on  the  ground 
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that  the  calliope  violated  the  smoke 
ordinance!  Fortunately  we  have  an 
electric  calliope  now,  so  that  particular 
source  of  trouble  no  longer  exists. 

Towns  sometimes  try  to  charge  ex¬ 
orbitantly  for  the  water  we  use.  In  one 
case  they  turned  off  the  water  in  the 


hundred  dollars,  laid  it  down,  and  said 
cheerfully;  . 

“  I  here  you  are.  Captain!  That's  for 
the  release  of  Mr.  Black." 

"What!"  he  roared. 

"Why,  you  said  you  wanted  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  each  man  held,  didn’t 
middle  of  the  afternoon  and  said  we  you?"  I  said.  “Well,  you’re  holding  one 
couldn’t  have  any  more  unless  we  paid  a  man.  There’s  your  hundred." 
big  extra  charge  for  it.  I  hev  claimed  I  never  saw*  a  more  dazed  human  being 
that  we  had  used  thousands  of  gallons,  — nor  a  madder  one,  when  he  realized 
and  that  the  town  was  almost  dry.  1  what  he  had  done.  And,  by  the  way,  1 
made  them  put  in  a  meter  and  turn  the  found  out  how  the  whole  thing  happened, 
water  on  again.  The  meter  told  the  true  After  our  torches  had  been  placed  at  the 
story;  and  they  admitted  then  that  they  street  corners  where  the  wagons  were  to 
had  simply  tried  to  put 
over  a  scheme  to  get 
more  money  out  of  us. 

TATE  one  night,  after 
the  show  was  over 
and  everything,  as  I  sup¬ 
posed,  had  been  hauled 
to  the  trains,  I  was  told 
that  eleven  of  our  drivers 
and  our  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  had  been  ar¬ 
rested.  I  hurried  to  the 
police  station,  where  I 
was  informed  that  the 
arrests  had  been  made 
because  the  drivers  had 
taken  their  wagons  over 
streets  for  which  we  had 
no  permit. 

I  he  first  thing  we  do 
in  a  town  is  to  get 
various  permits,  includ¬ 
ing  one  to  take  our 
wagons  to  and  from  tin- 
lot  over  a  certain  speci¬ 
fied  route.  This  route  is 
marked  at  night  by 
torches,  so  that  the  driv¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  follow 
it  exactly. 

T  he  night  captain  of 
police  said  that  the  driv¬ 
ers  had  driven  for  two 
blocks  on  streets  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  permit.  I 
simply  had  to  get  the 
men  down  to  the  train, 
so  I  asked  what  he  would 
accept  to  let  them  go. 

"One  hundred  dollars 
each!”  he  declared. 

Well,  that  took  my 
breath  away!  It  was  an 
-xorbitant  sum  and  he 


noon,  going  to  this  circus;  and  my  dog 
was  barking  at  them  the  whole  time,  so 
that  he  kept  the  baby  awake  and  I  lost 
my  afternoon  nap!  The  least  you  can  do 
is  to  give  me  tickets  for  my  family  to  come 
to  the  show  to-night.” 

But  compared  with  the  way  some  people 
try  to  graft  tickets,  that  woman  was 
modest  in  her  demands.  As  I  said  before, 
the  first  thing  I  do  when  we  reach  a  town 
is  to  go  to  the  city  hall  for  our  licenses  and 
permits.  And  of  course  we  always  "fix 
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Mr.  Cook  doesn't  look  us  If  lie  had  a  trouble  In  the  world;  yet  ua  the 
legal  adjuster  for  Klngling  brothers  and  llarnum  and  Halley's  cirrus, 
he  handles  more  queer  kinds  of  trouble  every  season  than  the  average 
person  meets  in  a  lifetime,  lie  was  bora  In  Albany,  New  York, 
forty-nine  years  ago.  After  leaving  high  school,  he  studied  law  two 
years;  then  went  to  work  for  the  llradstreet  Mercantile  Agency,  lie 
got  more  experience  us  duim  adjuster  for  insurance  companies  and 
as  an  Investigator  for  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Fourteen  years  ago  he  became  legal 
adjuster  for  the  big  circus.  He  says  it'sa  great  life  If  you  don't  weaken 


up"  the  city  officials  with  free  tickets  for 
the  show.  That's  all  right.  We  expect  to 
do  it.  But  it  certainly  is  amazing  what 
large  families  many  of 
these  city  officials  seem 
to  have!  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  an 
alderman  with  less  than 
eleven  children  is  almost 
a  freak  of  nature. 

I  encountered  one  city 
clerk,  however,  who 
reached  the  high  water 
mark  in  this  line.  When 
I  went  to  him  for  our 
licenses  he  announced 
that  he  wanted  three 
hundred  tickets  for  him¬ 
self!  I  asked  him  if  he 
hadn't  said  "hundred" 
by  mistake,  and  if  "three" 
wasn’t  what  he  had 
really  meant.  But  he 
came  back  strong  with 
his  "three  hundred,"  and 
added  that  if  he  didn’t 
get  that  many  tickets  the 
circus  wouldn’t  get  any 
license.  I  took  out  the 
money  for  the  license, 
offered  it  to  him,  and  lie 
refused  it. 

"Very  well,”  I  said, 
"you  have  heen  offered 
the  regular  fee  and  you 
have  refused  to  take  it. 
Now  we  will  show  with- 
out  a  license,  if  neccs- 
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exorbitant  sum  ai 
knew  it.  But  he  also  knew  that  he  had  us 
in  a  tight  place.  While  we  were  discussing 
the  matter,  in  walked  George  Black,  our 
officer,  all  dressed  up  and  looking  like  a 
million  dollars.  I  introduced  him  very 
impressively.  Then  I  said  to  the  night 
captain: 

"See  here!  Why  do  you  hold  those 
drivers?  I  hcy'rc  of  no  particular  conse¬ 
quence;  bur  here’s  Mr.  Black.  You  can 
see  for  yourself  that  he  is  a  person  of  im¬ 
portance.  Why  don't  you  let  those  no¬ 
account  fellows  go  and  hold  Black  in¬ 
stead  ?  ” 

Naturally,  when  I  said  this.  Black  was 
as  mad  as  a  hatter;  and  as  the  captain 
wanted  to  be  as  mean  as  he  could,  he 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  making  more 
trouble — as  he  thought!  So  he  agreed  to 
take  Black  in  exchange  and  the  other 
twelve  men  were  sent  off  to  the  train!  As 
soon  as  they  had  gone,  I  took  out  one 


turn,  this  night  captain  had  sent  his  men 
to  move  the  lanterns  from  one  corner  to 
another  one,  two  blocks  farther  along. 
Our  drivers  were  thus  decoyed  into  going 
over  two  blocks  which  were  not  on  the 
specified  route.  I  he  slick  captain  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  collect  twelve  hundred  dollars 
by  that  little  trick. 

But  the  commonest  form  of  graft  is  the 
ticket  graft.  Here  was  one  funny  case. 
Late  one  afternoon  a  peppery  little  woman 
was  brought  to  me  to  tell  her  tale  of  woe. 

"  I  want  four  tickets  for  the  show  to¬ 
night!"  was  her  opening  shot. 

”^es,  madam,"  I  said.  ‘‘The  ticket 
wagon  is  right  over  there." 

"Oh.  I’m  not  going  to  buy  them! 
retorted.  "1  expect  you  to  give  me 
tickets." 

"Really.”  I  said;  "on  what  ground?" 

"Well!”  she  tossed  her  head,  "people 
have  been  streaking  by  my  house  all  aftcr- 


”  she 
the 


T  WENT  across  the  hall 
T  to  seethe  chief  of  police, 
who  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine;  and  when  I  had 
told  him  the  story  he 
sent  for  the  city  clerk 
and  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  holding  us  up 
for  three  hundred  tickets. 

(  "Chief,"  said  the  clerk,  "it’s  this  way: 
I’ve  been  promising  my  friends  that  when 
the  circus  came  to  town  I’d  see  that  they 
got  tickets.  Election  is  aiming  on  pretty 
soon,  and  if  I  don't  keep  my  promise  those 
people  won't  vote  for  me  and  they’ll  do 
everything  they  can  to  defeat  me.  I’ve 
just  got  to  have  those  tickets!” 

I  couldn't  sec  that  it  was  up  to  the 
circus  to  contribute  quite  so  largely  to  his 
campaign  expenses,  so  he  had  to  cut  down 
his  figure. 

I  ran  across  another  policeman  once 
who  said  he  wanted  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tickets.  But  he  explained  that  he  was 
willing  to  pay  for  them;  all  he  wanted 
was  to  have  them  look  like  compliincn- 
tarics.  He  said  his  constituents  would  be 
more  impressed  by  getting  what  seemed 
to  be  free  passes  than  they  would  if  they 
thought  he  bought  ( Continued  on  page  siS) 


Why  I  Stopped 
Being  Too  Hospitable 

By  a  Wife 


FOR  the  benefit  of  other  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives  I  have  decided 
to  tell  frankly  the  story  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  and  expensive  lesson  that 
wrecked  mv  health  and  almost 
wrecked  my  married  happiness.  When 
Tom  and  I  came  home  from  our  honey¬ 
moon  and  settled  in  our  first  home,  the 
idea  of  having  our  friends  with  us  much 
of  the  time  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  had  been  reared  in  a  Southern  home  that 
was  renowned  for  its  hospitality,  and  Tom 
was  naturally  jovial  and  open-hearted. 

During  our  college  years,  just  before 
our  marriage,  both  lorn  and  I  had  visited 
a  great  deal.  In  the  sum¬ 
mers  I  went  for  protracted 
stays  with  friends,  and  Tom 
would  join  us  for  week-ends 
whenever  he  was  near 
enough.  As  I  usually  man¬ 
aged  to  choose  my  stopping 

[laces  near  the  town  where 
e  happened  to  be  lo¬ 
cated,  we  made  many  visits 
together. 

All  this  rime  I  realized 


ents  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
issuing  such  invitations  as  we  had  not 
already  given.  To  every  one  who  sent  us 
a  gift  I  wrote:  "As  we  have  a  whole  house 
we  shall  always  have  room  for  you  when 
you  are  coming  in  the  direction  of  Balti¬ 
more  .  .  etc.  Thus  my  invitations  were 
scattered  broadcast,  even  among  our  more 
casual  acquaintances.  As  Baltimore  was 
a  kind  of  center  about  which  our  entire 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  re¬ 
volved,  our  opportunities  lor  having  them 
with  us  were  more  than  ordinary.  The 
result  was  an  endless  chain  of  company  in 
our  home,  each  departing  guest  heralding 


that  I  was  becoming  rather 
heavily  involved  in  obliga¬ 
tions,  to  be  paid  in  the  house 
of  our  dreams.  These  little 
tastes  of  domestic  life,  how¬ 
ever,  only  served  to  intoxi¬ 
cate  us  with  the  desire  for 
that  home  which  we  hoped 
to  model  after  these  where 
we  were  being  entertained. 

We  wanted  our  guests  to 
feel  as  free  when  they  came 
to  sec  us  as  we  had  felt  in 
the  most  hospitable  house¬ 
hold  we  knew. 

In  laying  these  plans  we 
failed  to  make  one  very 
important  observation.  I  his 
was  that  none  of  these 
homes  was  maintained  by 
young  couples  who  were 
just  starting  out.  All  our 
hosts  were  on  a  comfortable 
financial  footing.  Tom  and 
1  omitted  the  very  essential 
consideration  that  enter¬ 
tainment  of  any  kind  requires  money. 

By  the  time  we  were  married  such  a 
number  of  obligations  had  piled  up  that 
several  accepted  invitations  were  already 
awaiting  us  when  we  returned  from  our 
honeymoon.  We  were  to  live  in  Baltimore 
and  Tom  had  made  the  first  pavment  on 
our  bungalow  in  the  suburbs.  1  he  other 
payments  were  to  be  made  by  the  month 
in  such  small  instalments  that  it  would  be 
many  years  before  the  debt  was  wiped 
out.  We  were  not  able  to  keep  help;  but 
we  had  taken  the  house  in  preference  to 
an  apartment,  so  that  we  might  have 
more  room  for  company. 

My  notes  of  thanks  for  wedding  pres¬ 


We  Had  Lots  of 
Visiting  Relatives 

‘‘/'"'VrR  largest  dans  of  visitors  included  rcla- 
V_y  lives,"  says  the  author  of  this  article. 


Most  of  these.  1  may  say,  belonged  to  Tom.  He 
came  from  a  very  large  family — so  large  that  I 
cannot  yet  give  offhand  the  exact  number  of  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  nieces,  ami  nephews  in  the  list, 
to  say  nothing  of  two  brothers  and  four  sisters. 
Most  of  them  liver  I  in  small  towns  and  doted  on 
coming  to  Baltimore,  so  they  used  the  slightest 
pretext  as  an  excuse  for  visiting  us  at  any  and  all 
times.  Perdmnce,  Aunt  Susan  would  lx*  sci/.od 
with  n  desire  to  Ik*  in  our  presence  and  would  write 
us  to  that  effect .  soon  following  up  the  message 
with  her  arrival  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
Or  some  cousin  might  apprise  us  of  the  news  that 
she  was  coming  to  town  on  a  shopping  tour,  and 
would  make  our  home  her  free  hotel  for  the  given 
time.  The  idea  that  we  desired  nothing  so  much 
ns  company  had  l>ecome  current  among  the  whole 
connection,  so  they  never  missed  a  chance  to  make 
us  happy  by  gratifying  this  desire  with  unstinted 
generosity." 


our  hospitality  among  other  friends,  thus 
giving  us  a  reputation  to  sustain. 

Our  first  guest  arrived  when  we  had 
been  housekeeping  one  week.  In  fact,  our 
plans  had  been  hurried  on  her  account,  as 
she  was  due  at  that  time  to  pass  through 
the  city  on  her  way  from  I'hiladelphia  to 
her  home  in  \  irginia.  She  had  written  me 
of  her  itinerary  some  weeks  before,  men¬ 
tioning  that  if  we  were  in  Baltimore  by  a 
given  time  she  would  stop  between  trains 
and  see  us.  I  had  answered,  urging  her  to 
stay  for  a  visit,  i  hus  wc  shortened  our 
honeymoon  by  two  days,  to  hasten  back, 
get  our  furniture,  and  put  the  house  in 
order  by  the  time  of  her  arrival. 


We  were  delighted  to  see  Kate.  Wc 
ourselves  were  so  happy  that  we  were 
fairly  bubbling  over,  and  her  presence 
added  to  our  good  spirits.  Tom  brought 
out  the  other  boys  from  his  office,  and 
they  gave  our  guest  such  a  good  time  that 
instead  of  staying  a  week,  as  had  been  her 
plan  when  she  came,  she  yielded  to  our 
entreaties  and  remained  three.  Before  she 
left,  my  college  room-mate  came.  She  had 
been  invited  months  earlier  to  he  our  first 
visitor,  hut  she  forgave  us  for  takingad- 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  see  Kate 
first  by  sandwiching  her  visit  in. 

Lclia  stayed  live  weeks,  and  left  with 
the  understanding  that  our 
home  was  to  he  hers  w  hen¬ 
ever  she  could  come  to  it. 
There  were  others  of  my 
friends  w  ho  formed  a  group 
of  habitual  visitors  with  us, 
staying  each  time  from  one 
to  six  weeks.  Their  visits 
as  a  rule  were  very  happy 
occasions.  I  would  have 
enjoyed  them  more,  how¬ 
ever,  if  I  had  had  a  maid 
to  relieve  me  of  the  extra 
work  which  their  presence 
in  the  home  entailed.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  treated 
as  members  of  the  family, 
and  were  always  willing  to 
help,  there  was  an  added 
responsibility  whenever 
they  were  there. 

Moreover,  during  their 
visits  some  of  Tom's  friends 
were  out  for  dinner  almost 
every  evening,  thus  making 
this  meal  more  of  a  "com- 
any  affair."  Also,  it  was 
larder  to  keep  the  daily 
routine  going  smoothly. 
During  the  day  there  were 
always  places  to  go.  These 
extra  diversions,  after  doing 
the  housework,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  i  must  hurry  home 
to  prepare  dinner,  made  my 
life  very  strenuous.  Yet  it 
did  nor  seem  fair  to  guests 
to  let  them  stay  at  home  all 
day  and  do  nothing,  nor  to  let  them  go  out 
alone,  when  they  had  come  to  he  with 
me.  The  fact  that  they  commended  me 
for  not  having  "settled  down"  alter  mar¬ 
riage  added  to  my  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  kind  of  pleasure. 

Among  our  other  frequent  visitors  were 
those  friends  from  small  towns  who  made 
our  home  their  stopping  place  w  hen  busi¬ 
ness,  shopping,  sight-seeing,  pleasure¬ 
seeking.  conventions,  or  railroad  routes 
brought  them  to  Baltimore.  1  he  habit  of 
these  people  was  to  write  that  they  were 
to  he  in  town  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
and  they  hoped  to  see  us.  \Yc  would  an¬ 
swer  with  an  (Continued  on  page  i$S) 
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“Jug”  McChesney,  Dean  of  Traveling  Men 


••Juft"  l John  W.|  McChesney  in  one  of  (he  world'*  gre-.ite*t  traveler*.  lie  ha*  been 
at  It  for  over  forty  year*  for  the  same  line  of  good*,  and  I*  at  It  atill  when  he  I* 
eighty-four  year*  old.  Ill*  associate*  and  friends  have  awarded  him  every'  degree 
to  be  won  In  the  University  of  Life  for  fairness,  politenes*.  fidelity,  philosophy 
and  humor.  Head  the  veteran's  remarkable  story  In  the  accompanying  article 


SI  ILL  at  work  at  eighty-four, 
traveling  for  the  Redwing  I  nion 
Stoneware  Company,  of  Redw  ing, 
Minnesota,  is  the  record  of  John 
W.  McChesney,  now  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  but  originally  of  Ohio 
and  the  western  half  of  the  American 
continent.  For  more  than  forty  year* 
lie  has  been  covering  the  same  territory 
for  the  same  company.  In  his  best  days 
a  round  trip  required  seven  months:  into 
Canada,  thence  down  the  Northwest 
coast  through  Washington,  Oregon.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  into  Mexico,  and  on  to  Kansas, 
where  he  began  thinking  of  heading  for 
home  to  see  his  neglected  family. 

John  W.  McChesney  was  bom  in 
Ohio  in  1838.  His  father  was  a  journey¬ 


man  potter,  looking  constantly  for  clays 
suitable  for  making  jugs,  crocks,  chums, 
and  the  like,  and  the  son  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  I  he  elder  McChesney  was 
a  sound  Abolitionist,  and  in  18;;  moved 
to  Kansas,  where  be  "squatted"  on  a 
claim  in  Doniphan  County. 

A  drought  drove  the  McChesney 
family  from  Kansas  into  Missouri,  and 
John  was  there  with  his  father  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for 
I ’resident.  They  received  the  New  York 
“ Tribune”  surreptitiously,  and  read  it 
the  same  way,  when  not  busy  looking 
for  a  good  clay  with  which  to  make  jugs 
and  crocks;  this  was  their  dream  by  night 
as  well  as  bv  dav.  as  men  now  dream  of 
stocks,  bonds,  oil,  and  gold. 


On  one  occasion  young  John  attended 
a  public  speaking  near  St.  Joseph.  I  he 
speaker  was  some  noted  man  of  his  time, 
and  declared,  in  a  burst  of  eloquence,  he 
would  wade  in  blood  to  his  ears  before 
the  (oath)  Yankees  should  force  his 
daughters  to  marry  negroes. 

Young  John  was  here  guilty  of  an 
indiscretion:  he  swung  his  hat  and  yelled: 

"Hurrah  for  Abe  Lincoln!” 

Five  men  immediately  jumped  him, 
and  it  took  that  many  to  handle  him; 
he  was  young,  big,  and  powerful.  Hut 
they  finally  overcame  him,  and  be  spent 
a  few  hours  in  jail.  This  made  him 
angry — so  he  went  to  Ohio,  his  native 
state,  and  enlisted  in  the  64th  Infantry. 

His  war  record  is  as  good  as  any  man's. 
He  went  in  a  private,  and  came  out  a 
first  lieutenant.  His  daughters  say  he 
was  a  captain,  and  they  have  his  cap¬ 
tain’s  sword;  but  John  does  not  insist  on 
this,  although  he  does  insist  that  he  was 
in  thirty-six  battles:  all  the  battles  of 
the  Armv  of  the  Cumberland,  including 
bloody  Chickamauga. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  he  turned  again 
to  looking  for  good  clay  with  which  to 
make  jugs.  This  has  been  his  passion  so 
long  that  wherever  he  goes  he  is  far  better 
known  as  "Jug  McChesney”  than  as 
Uncle  John,  or  Mr.  Mac. 

The  clays  of  Missouri  and  Kansas 
disap|>omtcd  him,  but  he  kept  up  the 
search.  He  "took  up"  a  claim  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  Kansas,  and  that,  too, 
disappointed  him.  At  last,  compelled  to 
make  a  living  for  his  growing  and  neg¬ 
lected  family,  he  went  to  work  for  the 
Redwing  l  nion  Stoneware  Company. 
Hut  only  for  a  short  time,  be  promised 
himself:  he  would  make  a  grub  stake,  and 
again  look  for,  and  this  time  find,  the 

ExhI  jug  clay  that  was  to  make  his 
it  une. 

I  hat  "short"  term  of  employment 
with  a  man  who  had  actually  found  good 
jug  clay,  lasted  forty  years  -until  "Jug” 
was  eighty-three  years  old.  And  that 
birthday  found  him  still  on  the  road, 
selling  jugs  for  a  rival. 

His  rival  is  a  man  lie  calls  Elmer — 
F.  S.  Hoyt,  president  of  the  Redwing 
company.  You  may  think  Elmer  is  the 
head  man  of  this  company,  but  there 
is  some  evidence  that  he  is  not,  and  that 
the  head  man  is  actually  John  W. 
McChesney,  assisted  by  a  wonderful 
woman  named  Mabel  Miller,  employed 
many  years  in  the  ofbees  of  the  company. 
By  intelligent  attention  to  the  jug  busi¬ 
ness,  these  two  seem  to  have  made  a 
tolerably  good  man  of  Elmer;  I  heard 
I  nclc  John  say  within  a  month  that 
Elmer  is  the  best  stoneware  man  in 
America. 

When  I'ncle  John  lived  in  Redwing, 
he  was  always  writing  letters  to  bis  wife, 
suggesting  bow  Elmer  should  conduct 
the  jug  business.  I  hesc  letters  Mrs. 
McChesney  couldn't  read  because  her 
husband  wrote  so  undecipherable  a  hand. 
But  the  wonderful  Mabel  Miller  could 
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read  John’s  letters,  so  his  suggestions 
got  to  Elmer;  the  company  prospered; 
and  finally  the  president  became  quite 
a  man. 

Lately  Elmer  consulted  with  Uncle 
John’s  friends  and  children,  and  said: 

“What  will  please  Uncle  John  best? 
To  travel  as  much  and  leisurely  as  he 
pleases  and  see  his  old  friends,  or  remain 
at  home?  lie  can  do  whatever  he  likes, 
for  Mabel  Miller  has  ordered  that  his 
salary  go  on  just  the  same,  and  continue 
as  long  as  the  good  old  veteran  lives.” 

Of  course  Mahel  Miller  coaxed  Elmer 
into  the  notion,  hut  presidents  of  corpora¬ 


Interesting  People 

tions  arc  so  notoriously  grasping  that  I 
confess  I  rather  like  this  man  Elmer,  for 
accepting  so  good  an  idea. 

Not  a  hair  is  missing  from  the  white 
head  of  the  Jug  McChcsnev  of  to-day. 
He  hears  as  well  as  he  ever  did.  Whisper 
a  good  word  for  Redwing,  Elmer,  or 
Mabel  Miller,  and  he  will  hear  it.  He 
makes  no  complaint  of  physical  defects, 
though  1  have  heard  him  say  that  occa¬ 
sionally  he  “has  fainting  spells”  in  his 
legs.  He  is  intelligent,  kindly,  and  a 
hero,  and  second  father  to  thousands  of 
younger  traveling  men.  Many  of  his 
customers  to-day  are  grandsons  of  men 


he  called  on  long  ago.  He  is  able  to  eat 
a  hearty  meal,  and  knows  the  history  of 
thousands  of  towns,  and  almost  millions 
of  people,  most  of  whom  he  likes;  he  says 
that  only  once  or  twice  a  year  docs  he  run 
across  a  rogue,  and  he  knows  no  job  equal 
to  that  of  traveling  salesman  for  a  train¬ 
ing  in  fairness,  politeness,  efficiency— life. 

I  present  to  the  readers  of  I  iif.  Amer¬ 
icas  Magazine  my  friend.  Jug  Mc- 
Chcsncy,  still  a  traveler— and  he  will  be 
eighty-four  by  the  time  this  is  read.  I 
refer  you  to  his  picture  herewith,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  is  as  fine  ns  he 
looks.  E.  w.  HOWE 


A  Skillful  Woman  Locksmith 


FIFTEEN  years  ago  Josephine 
Duble  Miller  was  a  typical 
Southern  bride,  interested  only 
in  her  home,  her  semi-tropical 
flower  garden,  and  her  young  hus¬ 
band.  To-day  she  is  proprietor  of  a  full- 
fledged  locksmith's  business,  doing  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  lock  work  on  steamships  and 
sailing  vessels  which  dock  for  repair  at  the 
port  of  New  Orleans. 

When  Mrs.  Miller  was  twenty-one 
years  old,  she  found  herself  confronted 
with  rhe  problem  of  a  home  to  manage 
and  a  husband  who  was  rapidly  failing  in 
health.  His  little  business,  carefully  fos¬ 
tered  at  its  beginning,  was  suffering  for 
want  of  his  attention.  The  employees  of 
his  locksmith’s  establishment  had  grown 
slack  without  supervision, 
and  contracts  were  going 
to  competitors.  I  here¬ 
upon,  the  bride  became 
locksmith’s  apprentice, 
manager,  and  bookkeeper 
combined.  Although  the 
name  of  her  husband,  C. 

C.  Duble,  still  remains 
over  the  door,  the  business 
has  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  wife  since  that  mo¬ 
ment. 

“I  had  always  had  a 
bent  for  tinkering,”  said 
Mrs.  Miller.  “I  had  made 
my  own  toys,  constructing 
them  out  of  clock  springs 
and  wheels.  I  cannot  re- 
mefnber  when  I  was  una¬ 
ble  to  repair  a  phonograph 
or  a  sewing  machine. 

"When  I  took  up  my 
husband's  work.  I  learned 
the  simpler  mechanics  of 
key  work  and  lock  con¬ 
struction  readily.  Then 
intricate  tasks  began  to 
fall  to  me.  By  the  time 
my  husband  was  no  longer 
able  to  be  in  the  shop  I  was  making  the 
estimates  along  with  the  actual  mechani¬ 
cal  work.  After  his  death  I  had  no 
thought  of  hiring  a  manager  or  selling  the 
business,  but  made  changes  and  additions 
as  they  were  needed.  The  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  was  sufficient  to  require  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  myself  and  two  apprentices.  It 
has  shown  a  steady  increase  every  year, 
and  now  yields  from  five  thousand  dollars 
to  seventy-five  hundred  dollars  annually." 

Although  a  specialist  in  marine  key 
work,  Mrs.  Miller  is  also  recognized  as  an 


authority  on  master-key  work,  a  phase  of 
the  trade  which  has  developed  noticeably 
during  the  past  few  years.  In  1921  two 
large  buildings,  housing  the  Canal-Coin- 
mcrcial  and  the  Whitney-Central  banks, 
were  erected  in  New  Orleans.  Contract 
bids  for  locks  for  all  doors  were  let.  Mrs. 
Miller  won  both  bids.  She  later  master- 
keyed  the  office  building  annex  of  the 
Canal  Bank  building  with  separate  keys 
for  each  of  the  hundreds  of  tenants,  a 
master  key  for  each  floor,  and  a  grand 
master  key  for  the  entire  building. 

She  has  found  considerable  evolution 
in  lock  and  key  work  during  the  fifteen 
ears  she  has  been  associated  with  the 
usiness.  No  longer  do  builders  equip 
heavy  doors  with  foot-long  locks  requiring 


ponderous  keys  eight  inches  in  length. 

“  I  hose  ponderous  affairs  were  too  sim- 
le  to  give  an  enterprising  burglar  trnu- 
Ic.”  Mrs.  Miller  said.  “They  werea  maze 
of  zigzag  intricacies  at  the  keywav,  but. 
that  problem  solved,  the  door  was  virtually 
opened.  Inside  there  was  only  a  gauge 
and  bolt.  New  models  arc  small,  even  for 
large  doors.  Where  giant  locks  arc  now- 
installed,  the  new  style  of  construction 
has  replaced  the  old.  I  he  keyway  is  sim¬ 
ple.  But  inside  there  are  three  or  four, 
possibly  six  or  eight  tumblers.  The  new 


locks  are  safer,  many  times  over,  than  the 
old. 

"My  first  steamship  job  was  a  rush 
order.  It  came  soon  alter  I  began  making 
estimates,  and  I  was  considerably  elated 
over  winning  the  contract.  I  marched 
aboard,  serene  in  the  confidence  that  I 
had  learned  my  trade  thoroughly  and  was 
prepared  for  anything  the  new  departure 
might  offer.  The  ship  was  docked  for  a 
thorough  overhauling.  Every  lock  was 
rusty,  and  specifications  required  that  the 
new  locks  be  duplicates  of  the  old. 

"My  self-confidence  wavered  alarm¬ 
ingly  during  that  tour  of  inspection.  I 
could  not  have  been  more  completely 
nonplused  had  I  hecn  requested  to  dupli¬ 
cate  a  lock  to  conform  with  the  styles  used 
in  Mars.  Not  one  was  of 
American  design.  They 
were  not  even  distant  rela¬ 
tives  of  any  lock  on  which 
I  had  ever  worked. 

"I  have  learned  since 
that  the  majority  of  all 
ships'  locks  arc  English  in 
design.  I  had  never  before 
seen  one.  I  made  care¬ 
ful  drawings  of  the  de¬ 
signs,  patterned  the  new 
locks  from  the  drawings, 
and  in  that  roundabout 
way  fulfilled  my  contract. 
I  still  make  all  locks  of 
difficult  design  in  the  same 
manner.” 

As  a  new  field  for  women, 
Mrs.  Miller  believes  her 
trade  has  many  at  tractions. 
"Every  success  exacts  its 
payment,”  she  says.  "  M  inc 
is  no  lace-collar  job,  and 
the  average  well-dressed 
clerk  might  shiver  at  the 
thought  of  handling  the 
gritty  things  I  have  to. 
Competition  in  my  field  is 
light.  Where  every  ‘handy’ 
boy  used  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  lock¬ 
smith  or  a  jeweler,  now  he  goes  into  the 
automobile,  aircraft,  or  radiograph  trade. 

“The  locksmith  can  depend  upon  a 
steady  flow  of  small  work,  lost  keys 
must  be  replaced,  new  locks  are  to  he 
fitted  to  buildings,  and  there  are  always 
broken  locks  to  repair.  I  he  trade  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  one — and  even  romantic.  I  have 
had  raps  come  on  my  door  in  the  dark  of 
night,  pleas  from  seafaring  men,  calls  to 
open  a  rusty  safe  wherein  lies  a  will  dis¬ 
posing  of  a  fortune,  hazfl  g.  sillivan 


Mr*.  Josephine  Duble  Miller  and  her  two  apprentice 
helpers  in  the  famous  locksmith  shop  In  New  Orleans, 
where  she  tits  out  ships  and  big  office  buildings  with  keys. 
Mrs.  Miller's  "trade."  which  she  learned  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  brings  her  in  between  $5,000  and  $7,000  a  year 


Evangelist,  Editor,  and  College  President 
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wagon,  did  odd  jobs  through  the 
day  for  famiets,  to  earn  the  food  they 
ate,  and  conducted  their  revivals  at 
night  in  an  empty  shack.  Soon  Olesen 
was  ordered  onward  and  the  little  mission 
was  left  to  John.  He  preached  with 
sincerity  and  implanted  liimsclf  firmly 
with  the  people.  Soon  a  delegation  of 

Eeople  from  a  neighboring  town  asked 
im  to  come  there  and  hold  meetings. 
He  "went  over”  and  he  has  been  "going 
over"  in  response  to  similar  calls  ever  since. 

At  twenty-one.  Brown  was  elected 
president  of  Scarritt  College,  at  Neosho, 


TWENTY  years  ago  a  boy  named 
John  Brown  was  working  in  the 
lime  kilns  at  Rogers,  Arkansas, 
a  little  town  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  state.  One  night, 
after  ten  hours  of  hard  work  had  been 
finished,  he  walked  into  Rogers  to  see 
what  free  amusement  he  could  find,  and 
stopped  before  a  window  through  which 
he  could  sec  a  man  on  a  platform  address¬ 
ing  a  small  audience  huddled  around  a 
stove.  Upon  entering,  he  found  that  the 
speaker  was  Ensign  Olesen.  who  was 
a  Salvation  Armv  leader  of  the  district. 


up  a 

•i'll 

IS 


were* 


Missouri,  an  Ozark  institution  financed 
by  Kansas  City  people  who  wanted  to 
give  the  children  of  the  hill  countries  a 
chance  to  get  the  education  they  needed 
and.  at  the  same  time,  work.  Ifc  is  now 
president  of  the  largest  organization  of 
accredited  evangelists  in  the  world, 
president  of  the  John  E.  Brown  College 
at  Siloam  Springs,  president  of  the  Siloam 
Springs  Bible  Conference,  editor  of 
“  I  he  American  Evangelist" — the  most 
popular  magazine  for  workers  of  this 
type;  editor  of  "  I  he  Southwestern" — 
a  school  publication  of  twenty  thousand 


John  E.  Brown  is  a  noted  evangelist,  and 
also  president  of  the  unique  college 
which  he  founded  at  Siloam  Springs.  Ar¬ 
kansas.  Ills  idea  Is  enabling  students  w  ho 
cannot  pay  their  own  expenses  to  get  an 
education  without  waiting  to  earn  the 
money  In  advance.  The  picture  at  the  left 
shows  the  college’s  new  dormitory, 
accommodating  over  100  young  men 


John  sat  down  m  a  vacant 
chair  near  the  stove  and  listened 
to  the  man.  I  orgetting  his 
fatigue,  he  returned  to  his  camp 
that  night  with  his  mind  on  what 
he  had  just  heard,  lie  attended 
Ol.  sen's  meetings  for  several 
nights  thereafter,  and  at  tin  end 
of  a  week  he  went  to  the  ensign. 

“You’ve  converted  me,  and 
I've  been  singing  these  nights 
with  the  people  and  1  want  to 
know  if  there  isn’t  something 
else  I  can  do."  he  explained. 

( Hesen  took  one  look  at  rhehov  's 
muscled  through  much 
of  hammer  on  ri>ck. 
heat  the  drum."  In¬ 
to  do  that 
answers  d. 
that  day 
breaking 


school,  of  building  a  place  where  they 
could  come  at  any  age  and  enroll  either 
for  a  high  school  or  a  college  education 
without  having  to  scrape  up  in  advance 
money  to  pav  for  it. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  stood 
and  pounded  his  fist  on  the  tabic, 
do  it,"  he  said,  and  the  morning  of 
August  ^th  saw  him  in  Siloam  Springs. 

irst  ne  deeded  over  to  the  John  E. 
Brown  College  his  home,  its  grounds,  its 
herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  the  whole  valued  at  sixty  thousand 
dollars.  Then  he  went  down-tow  n  and  ex¬ 
plained  his  plan  to  a  committee 
of  Siloam  Springs  bankers  and 
business  men. 

1  here  were  some  who  opposed 
his  plan  as  impracticable,  but  the 
majority  of  the  people  got  behind 
him  and  his  college.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  25th,  the  school  was  opened, 
just  ns  Brow  n  had  said  it  w ould  be. 
I  here  were  one  hundred  students 
and  a  faculty  of  ten  teachers — all 
from  the  best  colleges,  and  per¬ 
sons  of  experience  in  every  fine. 

I  he  year  just  finished  saw  an 
enrollment  of  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents,  and  twenty-five  members 
Mil  the  faculty,  beaded  by  H.  W. 
Kellogg,  eight  years  an  im- 

futant  teacher  at  Occidental 
allege,  ill  California.  Not  one 
of  the  two  hundred  students  paid 
a  cent  for  tuition  or  for  board  and 
room.  Each  gave  part  of  bis  day 
to  work,  and  thus  became  at 
least  partially  sclf-sup|*irting. 
Aside  from  Brown's  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  rest  of  the  money  to 
hack  the  school  came  from 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  from 
the  free-will  offerings  obtained 
at  his  evangelical  meetings. 

I  he  school  was  heavily  in 
debt  when  it  opened.  To-day  it 
has  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  assets  and  doesn't  owe  a  cent. 
It  has  more  applications  for 


The  picture ni  1  he  right  shows  the  admin¬ 
istration  building  of  Brown  Call  lege.  It 
houses  the  offices,  publishing  depart¬ 
ment,  general  store,  post  ollicc.  basket 
factory,  anil  sewing- rooms.  The  college, 
which  was  established  with  a  gift  of  SMJ.- 
000  from  the  founder,  now  has  assets  of 
more  than  $.*50,000.  It  is  supported 
In  the  main  by  tnluntnry  subscriptions 


circulation  monthly  and  editor  of  “The 
Interstate  American."  a  farm  journal. 
Besides  these  duties  he  is  probably  the 
most  w  idely-known  evangelist  in  America 
aside  from  Billy  Sunday. 

The  night  of  July  25th.  IQI9.  Brown 
conducted  a  meeting  at  I. one  Beach. 
(  ahfomia,  after  which  he  went  to  his 
hotel  and.  sitting  alone  in  his  room, 
turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind  an 
old  plan  he  had  of  establishing  a  college 
for  children  who  had  absolutely  not  a 
cent  with  which  to  pay  their  way  through 


admission  than  it  could  possibly  take  care 
of.  even  if  it  were  ten  or  twenty  times 
its  present  size. 

"Our  students  are  required  to  send  let¬ 
ters  from  one  minister,  one  teacher,  and 
one  doctor  is  lefetences.’’  Mr.  Brown  ex¬ 
plained.  "Those  people,  being  older,  know 
the  school’s  objects  and  will  play  abso¬ 
lutely  fair  with  us  as  to  whether  the  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  able  to  pay  their  way 
anywhere  else.  I  bus  we  know  that  we  get 
no  one  here  except  those  who  most  need 
our  help."  Landon  laird 
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Campbell’s  chefs 


•  • 


invite  you 


to  this  rich  treat! 

It  s  good  to  sit  down  to  a  steaming  plateful 
of  this  smooth,  hearty  Ox  Tail  Soup.  The 

very  first  spoonful  tells  you  it  has  been  made 
by  chefs  of  highest  skill.  Tender  sliced  ox 
tail  joints  in  a  thick  soup,  in  which  are  blended 
luscious  tomatoes,  plump  barley,  golden 
turnips,  Chantenay  carrots,  choice  celery, 
fresh  parsley,  a  touch  of  leek,  and  tasty  ox 
tail  broth.  Let  it  simmer  a  few  minutes  in 
the  saucepan  to  bring  out  its  full,  delicious 
flavor.  This  is  the  strengthening,  invigorating 
kind  of  soup  that  adds  real  nourishment  to 
any  meal.  Enjoy  Campbell’s  Ox  1  ail  tonight! 


21  kinds 


12  cents  a  can 


Campbell'!  name  haa  a  mighty  lame 
You  hear  it  night  and  noon. 

But  you'll  know  it  beat  by  thia  aimple  teeti 
Juat  lilt  your  ateaming  apoonl 
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cause  of  her  husband's  occasional  waves 
of  depression.  She  did  not  love  him  in 
the  romantic  way  she  had  loved  Stephen. 
But  there  was  something, fine  and  untar¬ 
nished  to  he  preserved  about  their  rela¬ 
tions,  beside  which  passing  and  personal 
pleasures  were  trivial  and  unimportant. 
She  was  very  careful  to  spare  her  husband 
the  secret  ignominy  of  jealousy. 

With  gentle  consideration,  too,  she 
abandoned  all  forms  of  pleasure  that  em¬ 
phasized  the  difference  m  their  ages  and 
placed  him  at  a  disadvantage.  Cornelius 
spoke  no  word  of  complaint  on  the  several 
occasions  when  she  danced  half  the  night 
away  on  a  ballroom  Hoor  while  he  waited 
for  her  in  a  smoky  anteroom.  But 
tiietly,  without  comment,  Helen  gave  up 
ancing  after  a  little  while.  Cornelius 
liked  to  give  dinners.  Helen  learned  to 
like  to  give  them.  Cornelius  liked  to  go 
to  the  Opera.  Helen  learned  to  like  to  go 
to  the  opera.  Cornelius  liked  to,  ride 
horseback.  Helen  learned  to  like  to  rule 
horseback. 

# 

CHK  was  alone  one  day,  riding  slowly 
k  '  along  one  of  the  bridle  paths  in  Central 
Park,  when  she  glanced  up— and  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  Stephen  Dallas. 
I  Ic  had  reined  in  Ins  horse  beside  hers,  and 
was  smiling  and  saying,  "Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  me?” 

It  had  been  fifteen  years  since  jhc  had 
seen  him;  blit  her  heart  jumped  into  her 
throat  in  the  same  old  young  way  it 
always  had  at  sight  of  him  a  lifetime  ago. 
But  there  was  no  outward  sign  of  this  as 
she  said,  with  a  little  puzzled  look,  as  if 
she  were  not  quite  sure,  "Why— you're 
Stephen  Dallas,  aren’t  you?" 

" You  know  I'm  Stephen  Dallas."  hr 
exclaimed  in  the  o’d  sure  way  hr  used  to 
have. 

I  here  was  Joy  in  his  eyes.  I  here  was 
gladness  in  Ins  voice.  He  had  the  queer 
.sensation  that  the  intervening  vears  since 
last  he  saw  this  girl  were  a  bad  dream,  and 
he  had  just  waked  up,  as  keenly  respon¬ 
sive  to  her  as  the  day  he  lost  consciousness. 

lie  leaned  over.  They  shook  hands 
and  exchanged  a  commonplace  or  two  — 
Helen  sweetly  but  coolly;  Stephen  with 
an  impetuosity  lie  didn't  try  to  conceal. 

"1  saw  vou,  half  a  mile  hack.”  he  con¬ 
fessed.  "You  passed  me.  I  didn’t  think 
at  first  it  could  be  really  you.  Chance 
isn't  usually  so  kind  to  me.  By  the  time 
I  had  decided  it  couldn’t  possibly  he  any¬ 
body  else,  you  Had  gone  too  far  ahead  for 
me  to  overtake  you,  w  it h  proper  decorum. 
So  I've  been  contriving  ever  since,  how  I 
might  head  you  off.  Again  chance  favored 
me.  Vou  might  have  made  half  a  dozen 
wrong  turns.  Or  perhaps  it  wasn't  chance 
at  all,  perhaps  it  was  mental  telepathy.” 

To  this  boyish  outburst  of  Stephen's, 
Helen  replied,  still  sweetly,  still  coolly 
(long  practice  had  made  her  skillful), 
"I’m  delighted  we  met,  but  I  scarcely 
think  it  was  due  to  mental  telepathy.  I 
let  mv  horse  choose  the  turns  this  morn¬ 
ing.  1  usually  ride  w  ith  my  husband,  and 
we  always  come  this  way." 

"Oh,  I  know  you’re  married,  Helen." 


Stella  Dallas 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

laughed  Stephen  boldly,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“  1  suppose  you  think  1  ought  to  be  told, 
I  seem  so  glad  to  see  you." 

Helen  was  not  to  be  perturbed  by  bold¬ 
ness.  She  was  nor  a  young  girl  to  betray 
a  pounding  heart  which  she  had  reason  to 
wish  to  conceal. 

Bolifcly,  calmly,  she  inquired.  "Arc  you 
living  in  New  York  now  ? 

He  nodded,  smiling.  (What  a  beautiful 
woman  she  had  become!) 

"If  two  rooms  in  bachelors’  apartments 
is  living — yes.  1  am,"  he  said. 

"Have  you  been  here  long?" 

'Three  years.” 

"Three  years!  Really!"  She  raised  her 
lovely  brows. 

"Oh,  people  may  say  the  world’s  a 
small  place,  Helen,"  Stephen  exclaimed; 
"but  New  York  isn't.  I've  been  trying 
for  three  years  to  run  across  your  path, 
and  I  haven't  succeeded  until  to-day!" 

Helen  replied  prosaically,  "Well,  I'm 
glad  we've  met  at  last,  ir's  always  a 
pleasure  to  see  anyone  from  Rcddington." 

Stephen  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment. 
The  years  since  last  lie  saw  Helen  had  not 
been  a  dream.  They  were  real— every 
one  of  them  was  real,  and  Helen  was  as 
far  removed,  as  beyond  recall,  as  his 
youth.  He  turned  away  from  her  tranquil 
face. 

"You  must  come  to  dinner  with  us 
some  day,"  he  heard  her  saying  in  that 
cool,  smooth,  impersonal  voice  of  hers. 

"Thank  you  very  much.”  he  replied 
perfunctorily,  not  looking  hack  at  her. 
<  >h,  he,  too,  could  he  cool  and  smooth  and 
impersonal,  if  that  was  what  she  really 
wanted. 

It  was  what  she  really  wanted.  When 
he  dined  for  the  first  time  at  the  Cornelius 
Morrisons'  there  were  half  a  dozen  other 
guests  present,  lie  sat  nowhere  near  Ins 
hostess,  nor  did  she  give  him  any  chance 
for  conversation  after  dinner.  It  was 
always  like  that.  As  time  went  on,  Ste¬ 
phen  was  frequently  in  the  same  drawing¬ 
room  with  Helen  and  often  one  of  the 
same  party,  hut  her  insistence  upon  a 
purely  impersonal  basis  of  intercourse 
made  anything  but  the  merest  superficiali¬ 
ties  impossible. 

rilEN  Cornelius  Morrison  met  Ste¬ 
phen  Dallas  he  took  a  liking  ro  the 

I’oungcr  man.  Often  Cornelius  would  bring 
urn  to  dinner  unannounced.  After  dinner 
the  two  men  would  play  long  games  of 
chess  in  the  library,  while  Helen  read  to 
her  boys  in  a  mom  above.  Of  course  Ste¬ 
phen  saw  Helen  alone  sometimes,  hut 
never  for  longer  than  a  passing  moment 
or  two.  Helen  always  had  something  to 
call  her  away.  And  during  those  passing 
moments  she  was  always  clothed  in"  her 
impervious  armor. 

\\  hen  Cornelius  Morrison  died  and 
Helen  w  as  released  from  all  fear  of  hurting 
him.  she  did  not  immediately  alter  her 
attitude  toward  Stephen  Dallas.  Habit 
was  so  strong  (or  w-as  it  respect  for  Cor¬ 
nelius  that  was  so  strong?)  that  she  con¬ 
trived  to  maintain  with  Stephen  for  many 
months  the  same  remote  relations  which 


she  had  established  when  her  husband  was 
alive.  Cornelius  Morrison  had  named 
Stephen  as  one  of  his  trustees,  and  Stephen 
and  Helen  were  necessarily  alone  together 
frequently.  At  first  Stephen  treated  Helen 
as  she  had  indicated  she  wished  to  be 
treated.  He  was  almost  formal  with  her 
unless  the  children  were  present  as  a  safe¬ 
guard.  It  was  dilficult  for  Stephen  to  strike 
a  happy  medium  afier  he  had  been  alone 
in  Helen’s  presence  for  longer  than  half  an 
hour.  For  he  loved  her!  He  had  always 
loved  her! 

Yet,  when  the  time  came  that  he  sur¬ 
prised  once  more  the  same  look  in  the  eyes 
of  Helen  Morrison  that  he  had  seen  years 
before  shining  in  the  eyes  of  Helen  Dane, 
he  gave  no  sign.  He  had  no  right  to  sneak. 
But  from  that  moment  Stephen  Dallas 
determined  that  lie  would  have  the  right. 
The  very  next  day  he  went  to  sec  his 
lawyer. 

I  I  WAS  in  September,  shortly  before 
*  Laurel’s  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Morrison's, 
that  Stephen  called  in  his  friend  Morley 
Smith.  It  was  in  January  when  Stephen 
came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  there 
was  only  one  way  that  he  could  obtain  a 
divorce,  and  that  one  way  would  defeat 
the  object  for  it. 

Stella  was  as  firm  as  adamant.  Every 
form  of  argument  that  Morley  Smith 
could  devise  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  her,  hut  to  no  avail.  Stella  would 
not  comply.  “  If  Stephen  wants  a  divorce 
he  will  have  to  fight  for  it.”  was  her  invari¬ 
able  answer. 

Stephen’s  hands  were  tied.  It  was  un¬ 
thinkable  to  expose  in  court  the  tawdry 
and  unbeautiful  details  of  his  life  with 
Stella  before  he  went  to  New  York,  to 
unbury  for  the  delight  of  a  greedy  public 
her  compromising  relations  vvith  Alfred 
Munn.  He  might  he  granted  a  divorce. 
Motley  Smith  assured  him  that  he  would; 
hut  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  him? 
Helen’s  position  as  Mrs.  Cornelius  Mor¬ 
rison  must  he  considered.  She  had  always 
looked  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  trust.  Besides, 
there  were  her  boys.  I  hey  should  not  he 
made  victims  of  such  a  scandal.  And 
there  was  Laurel.  No,  a  divorce  obtained 
in  such  a  manner  would  be  worse  than  none. 

As  a  last  tesoit  Stephen  himself  had  gone 
to  sec  Stella.  It  was  after  that  ordeal 
that  he  felt  convinced  he  could  never 
marry  Helen  Morrison.  He  went  to  her 
as  soon  as  possible  after  he  had  left  the 
Boston  train,  ro  tell  her  about  his  defeat. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
before  he  arrived.  As  he  sat  down  in  the 
long  room,  two  floors  above  the  entrance, 
he  felt  a  little  faint.  Helen  was  not  in  the 
room,  but  ir  was  so  peculiarly  hers  that  he 
could  hardly  breathe  the  air  without 
feeling  her  sweet  presence. 

I  o-night  fresh  ogs  were  flaming  in  the 
open  fireplace.  T  lere  was  a  flame-colored 
porcelain  bowl  placed  on  each  of  the 
low  chests  on  cither  side  of  the  hearth. 
There  was  a  piece  of  flamc-colored  satin 
brocade,  brilliant  as  a  bank  of  nastur¬ 
tiums.  thrown  over  one  end  of  the  long 
Sheraton  sofa. 
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When  Helen  came  into  the  room  Ste¬ 
phen  was  aware  that  she  was  in  pure 
white;  hut  there  was  something  as  bril¬ 
liant  about  her,  as  flame-colored,  as  the 
two  bowls,  as  the  satin,  as  the  lire. 

lie  gazed  at  her  speechless  a  moment. 
Then  went  to  meet  her,  put  his  arms 
around  her,  and  kissed  her. 

Afterward  he  said  quietly,  “They’re 
numbered,  Helen.” 

% 

TN  SPITE  of  his  high  resolve  to  hold  him- 
*  self  in  restraint  until  a  court  had  pr«>- 
nounced  him  free,  he  had  not  done  so. 
As  long  as  there  had  been  hope  that  he 
might  some  day  go  to  her  unentangled, 
lie  hud  remained  silent.  But  when  hope 
hud  grown  faint,  hud  all  but  disappeared, 
brokenly,  despairingly,  one  day  he  had 
confessed  his  love  for  her.  That  was  a 
month  ago.  His  confession  had  acted  like 
a  lighted  match  on  paper.  Once  Stephen 
revealed  himself  to  Helen,  her  love  for  him, 
long  concealed  but  long  realized,  flashed 
into  flame,  like  the  combustion  of  a  long- 
stifled  fire,  once  it  is  given  air. 

As  she  sat  beside  him  on  the  sofa  to¬ 
night,  her  arm  thrust  through  his,  she 
observed  with  fierce  pity  his  drooping 
shoulders,  his  hand  lying  limp  and  inert 
upon  his  knee.  She  placed  her  own  on  top 
of  it  and  grasped  it  hard. 

“Never  mind,  Stephen.  Never  mind.” 

There's  no  hope.  ’ 

"I  know.  Wc  scarcely  expected  it  so 
soon." 

"Oh,  it’s  final,  Helen.” 

There  was  a  pause. 

"l>o  you  care  to  tell  me  about  it?" 
Helen  asked. 

Stephen  shook  his  head.  It  seemed  to 
him  sacrilege  to  bring  into  this  room  even 
the  image  of  Stella  he  lud  in  his  mind.  So 
long  as  he  remained  in  Helen’s  presence, 
he  wished  he  might  erase  the  memory  of 
the  unbeautiful  interview  he  had  just  bad 
with  the  wdman  who  had  once  been  bis 
wife.  Stephen  closed  his  eyes  an  instant. 
Stella,  powdered,  painted,  perfumed, 
coarsened  in  speech  and  manner  as  he 
did  not  suppose  it  possible,  her  fattened 
figure  covered  with  cheap  trappings  from 
bead  to  toe.  flashed  into  his  mind.  He 
looked  down  at  Helen's  lovely  band. 
Stella  and  Helen  were  as  unlike  as  a  wax 
figure  with  highly  colored  cheeks,  glass 
eyes,  and  blond  Hair  is  unlike  a  statue  of 
a  beautiful  Diana  carved  in  white  marble. 

“You  saw  her?" 

"  S’cs,  1  saw  her.” 

There  was  another  pause. 

”  I  ell  me  about  it.  Stephen." 

Tell  her  about  it3  Repeat  to  her  the 
threats  Stella  bad  hurled  at  him?  No! 
No!  Helen  must  never  surmise  that  her 
fair  name  had  been  mentioned.  c\en  by 
an  unscrupulous  lawyer,  as  a  co-rc>|M>nd- 
ent  in  a  divorce  case.  For  such  bad  been 
the  nature  of  Stella's  threat.  It  had  been 
torture  to  Stephen  to  sit  in  Stella's  pres¬ 
ence  anil  listen  to  her  using  Helen's  name 
familiarly,  daring  to  refer  to  her  in  the 
same  breath  that  she  referred  to  Alfred 
Munn.  Stephen  closed  bis  eyes  again  an 
instant.  He  could  hear  Stella  still.  Her 
speech  bad  grown  terribly  crude  with  the 
years: 

“Thank  heaven  for  lawyers,  I  say  nocc. 
Gracious!  I’d  never  have  thought  myself 
of  getting  something  on  you,  Stephen,  but 
mv  lawyer  has  been  right  onto  his  job.  If 
you  want  a  divorce,  Stephen,  go  a?--  d 


and  dig  up  Ed  Munn.  and  I'll  dig  up 
Helen  Morrison,  and  we'll  give  the  public 
something  worth  hearing.  Of  course,  I, 
myself,  don't  i rani  a  divorce.  1  here's 
nobody  I  want  to  marry.  I'd  see  myself 
dead  rather  than  tied  up  to  Ed  Munn. 
And  1  can't  see  that  it’s  any  advantage 
to  a  woman,  with  a  daughter  that  she’s 
got  to  bring  out  in  society,  to  be  a  grass 
widow.  I'd  just  rather  ha\e  you  in  New 
York  ui  business.  I’ve  taken  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  Boston  now,  and  by  the  time 
Laurel's  old  enough  to  come  out,  it  may 
strike  me  as  a  good  idea  to  have  her  father 
in  the  background  somewhere*,  when  we 
give  her  a  hall  in  one  of  the  big  hotels. 
Mr.  Hinckley,  my  lawyer,  says  you’ll 
probably  want  to  do  almost  anything  1 
want  you  to,  just  so  I  don't  show  up  your 
little  affair  with  that  pretty  widow  down 
there  in  New  York.  My!  But  I  think 
lawyers  are  clever.  I  certainly  take  oil 
my  hat  to  Mr.  Hinckley!" 

It  was  Helen's  sweet  voice  saying, 
“You’ve  had  a  difficult  day,  Stephen. 
I’m  so  sorry,”  that  called  Stephen  back 
to  a  brief  glimpse  of  heaven  again. 

He  looked  at  her  long  and  quietly. 
Then  he  said,  "  I  Iclen,  1  gave  vou  up  years 
ago,  because  I  felt  I  could  bring  you 
nothing  but  shame.  I  must  give  you  up 
again  for  the  same  reason.” 

A  NEW  venture  always  acted  upon  Stella 
**  like  fresh  soil  in  a  garden  upon  seeds. 
It  brought  out  renewed  effort  and  vigor. 
An  experiment  untried  possessed  all  the 
possibilities  of  success.  Stella  never  con¬ 
sidered  failure  until  it  was  demonstrated. 
Even  then  she  would  not  accept  it  as  such 
— invariably  searching  for  some  hidden 
advantage  in  her  various  disappointments 
and  rebuffs. 

"You  can  never  tell,"  she  said  to  Effic 
McDavitt.  "It  may  be  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  that  ever  happened  that  there 
wasn’t  any  room  for  Laurel  at  Miss 
Killehrown  s  thisvcar,  and  that  I've  got 
to  get  out  of  the  King  Arthur.  I'd  got  into 
the  way  of  thinking  that  the  sun  rose  and 
set  in  Milhampton  society.  I'm  going  to 
rake  an  apartment  around  Boston  some¬ 
where*!  A  housekeeping  apartment. 
Lollie  is  just  crazy  to  have  a  home  of  our 
own,  so  she  can  entertain,  and  I  guess  it's 
high  rime.  Mercy,  I  just  w  ish  I'd  had  sense 
enough  to  get  out  of  Milhampton  before.” 

Stella  didn't  know  anything  about 
apartments  in  Boston.  She  didn't  know 
anything  about  where  “the  right  place” 
was  to  live,  nor  who  "the  right  people” 
were  to  know,  nor  which  was  the  "right 
church.”  nor  the  "right  school.”  Her 
knowledge  of  Boston  was  confined  to  the 
shopping  district. 

"But  that's  where  this  flare-up  with 
Stephen  comes  in  handy,"  she  told  Effic. 
“Before  1  had  to  dig  up  a  lawyer  to  de¬ 
fend  me  against  that  Morkv  Smith  crea¬ 
ture.  I  didn't  have  a  soul  in  Boston  to  ask 
about  desirable  locations,  and  desirable 
schools  and  things,  that  you  have  to  know 
about  to  start  right  in  any  new  place." 

Mr.  Joseph  Hinckley  of  the  firm  of 
Hinckley,  Jones  and  Hinckley  became 
to  Stella  more  than  a  legal  advisor.  His 
knowledge  of  Boston  was  somewhat  con- 
fined,  too  (although  not  to  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  as  Stella's).  I  lowever.  he  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  give  her  an  authoritative  opinion 
on  any  subject  if  she  asked  for  it.  That 
was  instinctive  with  him. 


W  hen  Stella  inquired,  “Commonwealth 
Avenue’s  one  of  the  best  residential 
streets,  isn’t  it?"  he  had  assured  her  there 
was  nothing  to  compare  with  it  this  side 
of  Riverside  Drive. 

"Well,  I’ve  found  an  apartment  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  way  out  beyond 
the  thousands,  and  its  front  windows  arc 
just  flooded  with  sunshine.” 

“Snap  it  up  quick,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Hinckley.  "'I  he  sunny  side  of  Common¬ 
wealth  Avenue!  (ireat  Scott  I  You  can’t 
do  belter  than  that.” 

Mr.  Hinckley's  advice  to  Stella  was  not 
as  naive  as  it  appears.  I  Ic  was  fully  aware 
of  the  distance  between  one  and  one  thou¬ 
sand.  but  he  was  also  fully  aware  that  his 
client  might  live  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Back  Bay,  and  barriers  more  forbidding 
than  space  would  prevent  her  from  ever 
crossing  its  thresholds. 

Stella  moved  into  her  five-roomed  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  just  before  Christmas. 
She  put  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
into  buying  hangings  and  pictures,  gay 
sofa  pillows,  and  bright  lamp  shades  for 
the  apartment,  to  make  it  look  homelike 
a  ml  cheery;  hut  with  no  one  to  guide  her, 
and  the  matter  of  expense  a  constant 
argument  for  the  cheaper  article,  her  re¬ 
sults  were  not  successful.  As  Laurel  gazed 
upon  the  slowly-grow  ing  tawdrincss  of  the 
apartment,  the  joy  she  had  thought  she 
would  feel  in  inviting  to  it  the  vague  new 
friends  her  mother  told  her  she  would 
nuke  in  her  new  environment,  once  they 
got  settled,  began  to  fade. 

1  he  living-room  was  furnished  with 
mission  chairs — big  oak  affairs  with 
leather  cushions,  a  rectangular  couch, 
leather-cushioned  also,  and  a  table  that 
was  strong  enough  to  he  used  for  a  car¬ 
penter's  bench.  And  all  in  spite  of  the 
fact  of  a  light-green  satin-finished  wall 
paper  of  the  i8<;0  "parlor  period”  and 
an  ivory-tinted  mantel,  which,  mongrel 
though  it  was,  showed  more  strain  of 
Adams  than  of  Elbert  Hubbard.  Stella 
put  yellow-flowered  cretonne  at  the  win¬ 
dows.  She  told  Laurel  that  she  hail 
seen  a  colored  picture  of  a  mission  room 
in  a  magazine  with  yellow-flowered  cre¬ 
tonne  for  hangings,  and  it  was  perfectly 
stunning!  Bur  the  hangings  did  not  make 
the  room  right.  Laurel  felt  convinced  at 
last  that  the  room  would  never  be  right. 

I.Vt  REL  didn’t  like  Boston.  She  didn’t 
■-'know  of  a  single  winding  river  over 
which  to  glide  upon  skates,  hidden  among 
alder  bushes,  or  of  a  single  hare  hillside 
white  with  the  first  snowfall,  down  which  to 
flx  into  the  sunset  upon  skiis,  nor  of  any 
rocky  pasture  land  nor  rough  woodland, 
to  steal  away  to  all  alone  in  April,  in 
search  of  trailing  aibutus.  She  hadn’t 
minded  so  much  having  no  companions 
of  her  own  age  in  Milhampton,  because 
there  had  been  so  many  kind,  familiar 
places  to  escape  to.  so  many  kind,  familiar 
faces,  too;  the  policeman  who  had  known 
her  in  her  baby  carriage;  the  mail  man  who 
had  brought  her  her  first  letter  from  her 
father;  the  humpback  cobbler,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Main  and  Webster  streets,  who 
would  how  and  hob  at  her  like  a  Rip  N  an 
Winkle  dwarf  every  time  she  called  at  his 
little  shop;  Miss  Thomas,  the  gentle, 
wrinkled-faced  librarian  at  the  Public 
Library,  who  helped  her  pick  out  books. 
"There  was  no  one  to  bow  and  hob,  or 
smile,  or  help  in  Boston.  .  .  .  —  . 
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5.285  INSPECTIONS  PER  CAR 


The  faithfulness  of  performance  so  universally 
remarked  in  Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Cars,  is  due, 
in  no  small  part,  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
each  unit  is  inspected  during  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  assembly. 

A  trained  staff  of  1100  experts  is  employed  in 
this  work  alone,  and  approximately  5,285  inspec¬ 
tions  are  made  on  each  car. 

So  exacting  and  rigid  are  the  standards  applied 
to  these  inspections  that  the  slightest  variation 
either  in  workmanship  or  material  is  sufficient 
cause  for  immediate  rejection. 

Dodge  Brothers  are  almost  over- scrupulous  in 
their  constant  aim  to  make  each  car  as  sound  and 
perfect  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Dodge  Brothers 

Jht  ptkt  of  th*  "Ttpo  A"  Sedan 
u  SI  HO  I .  O.  b  Detroit 
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Laurel  spent  many  hours  on  the  Boston 
street  cars.  Her  mother  decided  it  was 
too  late  to  attempt  to  place  her  in  anv 
private  school  (of  course  public  schools 
were  no  more  to  be  considered  in  Boston 
than  in  Milhampton);  but  Mr.  Hinckley 
said  Boston  was  full  of  splendid  institu¬ 
tions  that  specialized  in  about  every  living 
subject  that  existed,  and  he  could  arrange 
for  Laurel  to  take  up  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  almost  any  of  them. 

Therefore  Laurel  traveled  from  one  side 
of  Boston  to  another,  pursuing  music  in 
one  building,  French  and  German  in  an¬ 
other,  art  in  a  third,  current  events  in  a 
fourth,  filet-lace  making  in  the  top  loft 
of  a  fifth.  She  chafed  under  the  inco¬ 
herent  routine. 

■MIGH  T  after  night  Laurel  cried  softly 
^  '  into  her  pillow,  after  her  mother  had 
fallen  safely  to  sleep.  Day  after  day  she 
struggled  with  tears  that  seemed  always 
to  be  just  beneath  the  thin  surface  of  her 
smiles.  She  tried  to  reason  with  herself: 
She  had  been  away  from  Milhampton 
before.  Why,  almost  every  summer  since 
she  could  remember,  she  had  been  lonely 
in  a  new  place.  But  she  had  never  been 
quite  so  lonely.  There  had  always  been 
hell  hoys  to  speak  to,  elevator  men,  and 
chambermaids;  there  was  no  one  here — 
absolutely  no  one. 

Once,  on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  apart¬ 
ment,  waiting  for  her  mother  to  return 
from  a  shopping  tour,  Laurel  fell  into  shy 
conversation  with  a  dark  little  girl,  a  few 
years  younger  than  herself,  who  lived  in 
the  apartment  below.  The  possibility  of 
a  friendship  with  this  gentle  child  filled 
Laurel  with  timid  happiness  for  a  whole 
afternoon. 

But  when  she  told  her  mother  about 
the  conversation,  Stella  had  exclaimed, 
“Heavens,  we  can’t  know  those  people. 
Laurel!  'They're  foreigners.  I've  discov¬ 
ered  this  apartment  is  riddled  with  iiuecr 
people.  Mr.  Hinckley  couldn't  have 
know  n  what  he  was  talking  about!  We’ve 
simply  got  to  move,  sooner  or  later." 

I  mil  Stella  hail  moved  to  Boston, 
Laurel  had  preferred  a  tramp  in  the 
country  or  a  call  on  lake,  the  cobbler,  or 
on  Tony,  the  beautiful  young  Greek  who 
had  a  fruit  stand  outside  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  to  the  movies;  or  a  stolen  pilgrimage 
to  the  little  house  that  used  to  be  red, 
where  the  mysterious  old  man,  who  was  her 
grandfather— but  she  must  never  say  so- 
lived.  to  a  vaudeville  or  a  play.  But  in  her 
new  solitude  Laurel  looked  with  interest 
upon  the  diverting  interior  of  any  amuse¬ 
ment  place.  She  went  to  the  movies  with 
her  mother  three  times  a  week  regularly. 
I  hey  climbed  to  gallery  seats  at  Keith’s 
every  time  the  hill  was  changed.  On  Sat¬ 
urday  nights,  Stella  and  Laurel  usually 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes  and  dined  at 
a  fashionable  hotel,  ordering  the  lowest- 
priced  entree  on  the  bill,  dawdling  for 
hours  over  their  bread  and  butter. 

It  was  a  bleak  and  forlorn  existence  for 
both  Laurel  and  Stella.  It  was  terribly 
shorn  of  human  contacts.  But  it  needn’t 
have  been  quire  so  bleak  and  forlorn  and 
shorn,  Stella  said,  if  Laurel  hadn't  taken 
such  a  dislike  to  Alfred  Munn.  Alfred 
tried  to  he  awfully  kind.  He  called  at  the 
apartment  before  they  had  been  in  it  a 
week.  He  tried  to  be  awfully  kind  to 
Laurel  especially.  But  the  child  wouldn’t 
let  him. 


“I  can’t  bear  that  man,  Mother,"  she 
had  said  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed 
upon  him  after  his  first  call.  "Don't  let 
him  come  again."  I  here  was  a  red  spot 
in  the  center  of  each  of  her  checks. 

"Mercy,  mercy,  Lollie,"  laughed  Stella. 
“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  Ed?”  she 
asked  lightly. 

"He’s  horrid." 

“Horrid?  How’s  he  horrid?" 

"He  tickled  me  in  the  ribs  and  said  I 
was  pretty,  and  kissed  me.” 

"Well,  what  of  that?  You’re  only  a 
little  girl.  Why  shouldn’t  he  tell  you  you 
are  pretty,  and  kiss  you?” 

“His  lips  were  wet,  and  his  breath 
smelled.  Oh,  Mother,”  shuddered  Laurel, 
"don’t  let  him  kiss  me  again!  Don’t  let 
him  come  here  again!" 

“Now,  don’t  be  silly.  Laurel.  I  can't 
tell  Ed  Munn  nor  to  come  here  again.  It 
would  be  awfully  rude  and  bad-man¬ 
nered.” 

"But  he’s  rude;  he's  bad-mannered." 

“Why,  Laurel,  how  can  you  talk  so 
about  a  gentleman  who's  trying  to  do  so 
much  for  us?" 

"lie  isn’t  a  gentleman." 

"lie’s  more  «»f  a  gentleman.  I  guess, 
than  that  dirty  old  cobbler  you  like  so, 
who  spits  and  sweats,  and  that  Dago  who 
sells  fruit,  and  came  over  steerage." 

"Jake  isn’t  dirt) — only  on  the  outside. 
And  Tony  is  not  a  Dago,  lie's  a  Greek, 
and  he  comes  from  a  place  in  Greece  w  here 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world 
come  from.  Besides,  Jake  and  'Tony  don’t 
kiss  me;  and  Jake  and  I  ony  don’t  say 
horrid  things  to  me  about  you." 

"And  what  things  did  Ed  say  about 


me 


"  When  you  were  out  of  the  room  lie  pur 
his  arm  around  me,  and  told  me  he 
thought  you  were  pretty,  too.” 

"  Well: " 

“He  shouldn’t  have  said  that,  should 
he?  Not  to  me?  The  way  he  did?" 
“Why  not?  i  don’t  call  that  horrid." 
“Don’t  you?  Really?” 

"Certainly  not.  Why  shouldn't  he  say 
ir.  if  he  thought  it?” 

KJREL  stared  at  her  mother,  confused, 
perplexed.  She  didn’t  know  how  to  an¬ 
swer,  how  to  explain.  She  had  never 
liked  Ed  Munn.  but  her  dislike  of  him  had 
never  swept  over  her  like  this.  It  was 
frightening.  Her  sudden  hatred  of  the 
man  was  like  a  big,  dense  cloud,  that  had 
rolled  upon  her  unawares  and  enveloped 
her  completely.  She  had  turned  toward 
her  mother  for  help,  for  comprehension. 

She  had  groped  for  a  steadying  hand. 
But  no  hand  had  been  held  out.  Suddenly 
Laurel  turned  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
pillow-  on  the  couch  and  burst  into  violent 
weeping.  Of  late,  many  of  her  emotions 
were  like  enveloping  clouds  — love  and 
worship,  as  well  as  hate  and  scorn.  Her 
love  for  Mrs.  Morrison  was  big,  dense, 
im-undcrstandable.  As  she  lay  with  her 
face  buried  in  the  dark  of  the  pillow,  she 
could  see  great  masses  of  red  and  purple 
light-dust,  shapeless  and  conglomerate, 
rolling  and  shifting  senselessly  in  the  dark 
behind  her  closed  lids.  Life  was  like  that. 
Oh,  if  only  somebody  would  show  her  a 
straight,  easy  little  path  leading  through 
the  confusion! 

“Oh,  come,  come,  Lollie!"  exclaimed 
Stella.  "  Don’t  do  that  wav.  Of  course  if 
you  feel  so  had  as  all  that  about  poor  Ed, 


sshy — he  needn’t  come,  I  suppose.  But, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  don’t  see  what  he’s 
done  to  you.” 

It  was  the  first  time  for  years  Stella  had 
seen  Laurel  cry  like  a  little  girl.  It  was 
the  last  time  she  ever  saw  her.  After  that 
one  outburst.  Laurel  never  again  betrayed 
to  her  mother  the  fear  of  the  shifting 
clouds  of  the  twilight  stratum  of  the 
dawning  of  her  soul. 

T  Al'REL  sat  on  the  end  of  the  pier  with 
her  feet  swinging  over  the  edge.  Four 
years  had  passed.  She  was  seventeen 
now.  A  girl  about  her  ow  n  age  sat  one  on 
each  side  of  her.  Their  arms  were  thrown 
lightly  around  her  shoulders,  and  hers 
lightly  around  theirs.  All  three  of  the 
girls  were  in  white,  except  for  their 
sweaters  —pale  pink,  pale  yellow,  and 
faintest  lavender.  I  he  three  girls  made  as 
pretty  a  display  against  the  gray  blue  of 
the  lake  as  a  fragment  of  rainbow’.  Be¬ 
neath  their  swinging  feet  floated  several 
canoes,  their  bright  red  and  green  sides 
flashing  in  the  sun.  On  the  pier  behind 
the  girls  was  a  collection  of  boxes,  leather- 
encased  thermos  bottles  and  jars,  and 
several  rea-baskets. 

I  he  three  girls  were  waiting  for  "the 
crowd"  to  assemble.  "  I  he  crowd"  was 

E>ing  on  a  picnic  to  Stag  Island  to-day. 

lurel  was  one  of  "the  crowd."  This  was 
the  first  time  in  all  her  life  she  had  ever 
been  one  of  a  crowd.  I  he  thrilling  ex- 

Kricnce  had  lasted  for  ten  days.  Ir  would 
thicc  weeks,  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
since  Laurel  and  her  mother  had  arrived 
at  this  unexpected  I’aradise. 

Now,  down  the  long  pier  that  stretched 
out  into  the  lake  from  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  hotel  drifted  other  fragments  of 
rainbow,  other  groups  of  two  and  three 
girls  with  arms  linked. 

And  among  them  occasionally  a  boy  or 
two — tanned,  lean,  loose-knit,  tough¬ 
muscled.  dressed  in  light  trousers  and  soft 
shirts— typical  American  college  boys. 
There  was  a  whole  rollicking  bunch  of 
them  behind  the  last  trio  of  girls.  By  the 
tune  "the  crowd”  had  all  collected,  the 
pier  was  as  noisv  as  an  ivy-covered  wall  full 
of sparrows  on  the  first  sunny  dav  of  spring. 
Laurel  and  the  two  girls  beside  her 

Smped  up  and  joined  the  general  chatter. 

rs.  Adams  and  Mis.  Grosvenor,  the  two 
chaperons  for  the  day’s  festivities,  lei¬ 
surely  approaching  the  bevy,  could  catch 
hits  and  snatches  of  characteristic  con- 


.  .  “Good-looking 
One  exactly  like  it 


and 

versa  t  ion: 

“Gorgeous  day! 
sweater,  my  dear!  . 
in  henna.” 

Laurel  didn’t  contribute  much  to  the 
staccatoed  exclamations,  hut  her  eyes 
shone  and  her  cheeks  were  bright. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anyone  quite  so 
lovely  as  Laurel  Dallas  this  morning?" 
remarked  Mrs.  Adams  to  Mrs.  Grosvenor. 

"She’s  perfectly  exquisite." 

"How  is  your  mother  this  morning. 
Laurel,  my  dear?"  Mrs.  Adams  inquired 
a  moment  later. 

"Oh.  better,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Adams,” 
Laurel  replied,  turning  her  flushed, 
pleased  face  toward  the  older  woman. 
"  The  sweet  peas  you  sent  up  to  her  were 
lovely.  She  told  me  to  thank  you  ever 
and  ever  so  much." 

"I  left  another  hook  at  the  desk,  to  he 
sent  up  to  her  later,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Grosvenor. 
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Letters  by  the  tens 
of  thousands 


Men  tell  us 

.  we  made  shaving  a  delight 

Make  this  free  test — See  if  you  agree 


GENTLEMEN:  By  v.  k  cassady.  iw  ctwomt 

A  new-type  Shaving  Cream  has  suddenly  new  ways  in 
become  a  sensational  success.  Cream  desir 

Men  by  the  millions  have  tried  it.  Letters  Abundance. 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  come  to  thank  us  lather  250  ti 
for  it.  And  men,  you  know,  don’t  often  Quickness. 
write  such  letters.  minute. 


new  ways  in  which  we  met  men's  Shaving 
Cream  desires: 

Abundance.  The  soap  multiplies  itself  in 
lather  250  times. 

Quickness.  It  softens  the  beard  in  one 
minute. 


The  history  of  it  Durability.  The  lather  maintains  its  creamy 

We  have  a  world-famed  laboratory.  For  fu,,nes*  for  Un  mmutcs  on  thc 
60  years  it  has  studied  soap.  The  leading  Strength.  The  bubbles  are  strong.  They 
toilet  soap  of  the  world  Palmolive  is  support  the  hairs  for  cutting,  while  weak 
one  of  its  creations.  bubbles  let  them  fall  down. 

Some  years  ago  we  decided  to  perfect  a  Skin  effects.  \  he  palm  and  olive  oil  blend 
new-type  Shaving  Cream.  We  set  down  acts  like  a  balm  to  the  skin. 


toilet  soap  of  the  world  Palmolive  is 
one  of  its  creations. 

Some  years  ago  we  decided  to  perfect  a 
new-type  Shaving  Cream.  We  set  down 
five  ways  in  which  it  must  excel. 

Then  we  made  up  and  tested  130 
formulas  to  attain  our  ideals  in  all.  flS 
The  result  is  a  Shaving  Cream  r« 
which,  in  five  respects,  gives  men  '  - 
new  service,  new  delights.  Now  we  }'f 
urge  that  every  man  should  test  it.  rf- 
It  is  due  to  himself  and  to  us. 

5  new  qualities.  I  hese  are  the  five  \ 


10  Shaves 

FREE 


PALMOLIVE 


Now  your  verdict 

Now  we  ask  vour  verdict.  You  are 

• 

using  a  soap  you  like.  Kindly  compare 
it  with  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream. 

If  our  claims  arc  true,  you'll  want  it. 

Il  they  arc  not.  you’ll  find  us  out. 

Anyway,  give  us  a  hearing. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now.  , 

Simply  insert  your  name  and  address 
and  mail  10 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  11-389,  Milwaukee,  l’.  S.  A. 


SHAVING  CREAM 
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Scofffssue  Towels 

encourage  clean  hands 


■for 

"Clean  ttnnds 


They  provide  the  pleasure  of  a 
perfectly  fresh,  clean  towel  for  each 
person  every  time;  a  towel  that’s  yours 
first  and  yours  only;  never  touched 
by  other  hands;  always  soft,  fresh, 
pure  white. 

ScotTissue  Towels  are  now  pre¬ 
ferred  in  organizations,  large  and  small, 
which  realize  that  clean  hands  are  a 
factor  in  commercial  good  will — that 
clean  hands  mean  hands  perfectly 
and  safely  dry. 

Millions  of  soft  “thirsty”  fibres  in 
every  ScotTissue  Towel,  leap  to  their 
work  of  draining  dry  every  drop  of 
moisture  from  your  skin  and  leave  a 
refreshing  sense  of  cleanliness. 

Druggists,  Department  Stores  and 
Stationers  sell  ScotTissue  Towels  at 
40c  per  carton  of  150,  and  even  less 
by  the  case  ( 50t;pcr  carton  in  Canada). 
Or,  we  will  send  (prepaid)  the  towels 
or  $5  outfit,  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Try  our  new  10c  pack  of  25  towels. 

Don’t  confuse  ScotTissueTowcls 
with  harsh,  non-absorbent  paper 
towels.  Remember,  it  isn't  Thirsty 
Fibre  unless  it  bears  the  name 
ScotTissue. 


in'Business'^ 


Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 


"Oh,  Mother  will  he  so  pleased!" 

"  1  hone  she  likes  Wells,  and  hasn't  read 
his  latest." 

"I’m  sure  she  hasn't.  You're  awfully 
kind,  Mrs.  CJrosvenor.” 

"Not  a  hit!  I’ve  been  ill  in  a  hotel 
room  myself,  Laurel  dear;  1  know  what  it 
is  like.” 

"Oh,  Miss  Dallas!"  suddenly  somebody 
exclaimed,  close  beside  Laurel’s  other 
shoulder. 

Laurel  turned  and  looked  up  into  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  (Irosvenor’s  son  Richard — 
her  elder  son.  She  had  two.  Richard  was 
a  senior  in  college.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  boys  who  played  with  "the  crowd.” 
All  the  girls  were  “simply  crazy"  about 
Richard  Grosvcnor. 

"But  he  can't  sec  anybody  but  you. 
Laurel  Dallas,"  one  of  the  girls  who  had 
been  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  pier  with 
Laurel  had  just  told  her. 

"You’re  going  with  me,  in  my  canoe, 
aren’t  you?"  he  now  said  to  Laurel, 
smiling. 

Any  of  the  other  girls  would  have 
known  how  to  respond  in  the  bluff,  hearty, 
guild -comradeship  style  of  the  day: 
I  "Thanks,  Dick,  ’  or,  "Crazy  to.”  or, 
‘  "Sure,  1  am!"  But  Laurel  hadn’t  ac- 
i  quired  all  the  ways  yet. 

"Am  1?”  she  replied,  in  the  same 
pleased,  surprised  manner  with  which  she 
met  all  attentions  shown  her. 

"Yes,  you  arc,"  he  assured  her  quietly, 
lie  turned  away. 

"There!  What  did  I  jay,  Laurel 
Dallas?" 

"I’ll  bet  he  picks  a  single  canoe." 

"He  was  here  all  last  summer,  and 
nexer  as  much  as  looked  at  any  of  us 
younger  girls." 


\LL  the  boys  were  now  busy  among 
*  *  the  canoes,  loading  them,  rearranging 
the  cushions  and  seat  backs,  shoving  the 
dainty  little  crafts  up  against  the  pier, 
ready  for  the  girls  to  step  into. 

"All  ready,  Miss  Dallas." 

Laurel  turned.  Yes,  Deborah  was 
right.  He  had  selected  a  single  canoe,  lie 
stood  ui)  in  it  now  as  Laurel  approached 
him.  lie  reached  up  both  hands  toward 
her.  the  canoe  drifting  away  a  little  from 
the  wharf  as  he  did  so.  Laurel  placed  her 
hands  in  his  and  lie  swung  her  across  the 
widening  gap  between  them  into  the  cen- 
of  the  luxurious  nest  of  cushions  he 


ter 


had  arranged.  She  alighted  in  the  frail 
little  boat  like  a  bird  on  a  tender  twig. 
There  was  something  of  the  same  birdlike 
adroitness  in  every  motion  that  Laurel 
made. 

She  had  lost  none  of  the  peculiar  woodsy 
quality  of  her  charm  in  the  last  four 
years.  Her  freckles  had  disappeared, 
however.  (Stella  always  maintained  it 
xvas  white  vinegar  and  salt.)  Her  long 
curls  had  disappeared,  too.  Laurel  did 
her  hair  up  now,  rolled  it  into  a  simple 
knot  behind.  But  the  gray  eyes  with 
their  changing  moods  from  dark  to  light — 
like  a  lake  beneath  varying  skies — were 
still  the  same.  Their  grave,  listening 
manner — like  trees  on  a  windless  night — 
was  still  the  same.  She  was  still  slight 
and  sleek  in  body,  too — as  un-undulating 
as  a  low  basrelief  when  you  draw  your 
hand  across  its  surface,  but  as  possessed 
of  lovely  curves,  too,  and  as  suggestive 
of  softness  and  xyarmth. 

"Won’t  \ou  sit  down?"  Richard  (Jros- 
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tion  of  the  Jewett  with  the 
American  public. 

When  it  was  first  introduced  last 
year  it  was  greeted,  not  as  a  new¬ 
comer,  but  with  all  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  accorded  an 
old  friend. 

And  the  explanation  is  really 
quite  simple.  Motorists  had 
long  waited  for  just  such  a  car 
as  this  stout-hearted  six. 


Month  by  month  the  figures 
have  climbed  until  now  the 
Jewett  is  firmly  established  as 
one  of  the  fastest  selling  and 
broadest  selling  cars  on  the 
market. 

It  has,  we  sincerely  believe,  done 
more  than  any  other  automobile 
in  preaching  the  sound  doctrine 
of  six-cylinder  ease,  comfort  and 
efficiency. 


They  had  pictured  it  in  their 
minds  as  the  ideal  expression  of 
economical  motoring  —  so  the 
Jewett  immediately  came  into 
its  own. 

Since  that  time  an  immense 
volume  of  good  will  has  been 
created  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Jewett  has  consolidated 
every  one  of  its  friendships.  It 
has  proven  that  it  is  not  only 
spirited  and  good  looking,  but 
strong,  sturdy,  dependable. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  sales 


It  has  made  men  conscious  of 
the  elements  they  should  expect 
in  a  practical  car,  and  they  have 
done  the  rest. 

In  1923  the  new  and  greatly 
improved  Jewett  will  continue 
its  march  of  triumph. 

It  is  now  a  seasoned  product — 
tried  and  proven. 

In  the  year  to  come  it  will  vastly 
increase  its  circle  of  enthusiastic 
friends  and  still  more  firmly 
establish  itself  as  a  safe,  sound 
and  profitable  investment. 


Touring  Car  s995— Sedan  s1465— Coupe  s1445 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  Tax  Extra 
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Every  Day  for  Seven  Years 


Nestled  in  the  picturesque  hills  of  North  Carolina,  not  far  from  Ashe¬ 
ville,  is  Grove  Parle  Inn. 

A  decade  ago,  the  spacious  lobby  of  this  famous  resort  hotel  was  richly 
carpeted  with  ten  “Aubusson"  rugs,  each  twenty  by  twenty-two  feet. 

Although  these  rugs  have  been  trod  by  thousands  of  transient  feet, 
their  beauty  is  as  much  admired  today  as  ever. 

Mr.  F.  L  Seeley,  President  of  Grove  Park  Inn.  recently  sent  us,  volun¬ 
tarily,  the  following  interesting  letter: 

“Until  we  discovered  The  Hoover,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  these  valu¬ 
able  rugs  clean,  although  we  had  an  expensive  installed  air-cleaning  plant. 

“  Since  then  the  rugs  have  been  Hoovered  every  day  for  seven  y ears.  1  wish 
I  could  cut  a  piece  out  of  one  of  them  to  show  you  their  splendid  condition. 

“They  tire  fully  fifty  per  cent  better  off  today  because  of  The  Hoover. 

“The  way  The  Hoover  erects  the  nap  has  enabled  these  rugs  to  resist 
wear  far  better  than  they  did  when  the  nap  was  left  mashed  down. 

“Also,  the  regular  and  thorough  removal  of  nap-cutting  dirt  by  the 
electric  beating,  sweeping  and  suction  cleaning  of  The  Hoover,  has  pre¬ 
vented  a  great  deal  of  damage." 

Mr.  Seeley  adds  that  he  has  heard,  lately,  “the  ridiculous  statement 
that  vacuum  cleaners  arc  hard  on  rugs"  He  continues: 

“I  am  so  incensed  over  the  injustice  of  such  remarks,  after  our  long 
experience  with  our  eighteen  Hoovers,  that  you  arc  welcome  to  use  our 
testimony  to  contradict  such  an  absurdity  " 

Keep  your  rugs  beautiful  for  years  longer,  have  them  always  clean,  make 
housework  a  pleasure,  by  using  a  Hoover. 

'Phone  any  Hoover  Branch  Office  or  write  us  for  names  of  Authorized 
Dealers  who  will  gladly  demonstrate  The  Hoover  in  your  home— with¬ 
out  obligation.  On  the  divided  payment  plan,  17c  to  23c  a  day  soon 
pays  for  a  Hoover.  There  is  a  Hoover  for  every  task  or  purse. 

More  people  clean  their  rugs  urth  Hooters 
than  u  1  th  any  other  kind  of  an  electric  cleaner 

The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

The  oldett  and  largest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
The  Hoover  is  also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 


HOOVER 

If  BEATS «.  as  it  Sweeps  as  it  Cleans 


venor  asked  her,  still  holding  her  hands, 
though  he  knew  she  did  not  require 
steadying  now.  Richard  had  arranged 
the  pillows  so  that  Laurel  would  be  facing 
him,  all  the  way  up  to  Stag  Island. 

“Couldn’t  I  paddle,  too?”  she  smiled. 

“If  you  want  to?”  he  smiled  back. 

They  were  off  ten  minutes  before  the 
others.  Mrs.  Adams  and  Mrs.  (Jrosvenor 
watched  the  pretty  canoe,  with  Laurel 
in  the  bow  and  Richard  in  the  stern,  dis¬ 
appear  like  a  lazy  bird  around  a  clump  of 
trees. 

“Richard  seems  quite  taken  by  her,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Adams.  “He  certainly 
shows  excellent  taste.  I  think  she  is  a 
lovely  girl.” 

'Acs,  Richard  has  always  been  very 
discerning.  I'v  e  often  told  him  lie’s  really 
almost  too  critical  about  girls.  I  his  is  his 
first  serious  affair  since  he  has  been  in 
college,  so  far  as  I  know.” 

"It  really  *,  then,  serious?” 

"Oh,  I  couldn’t  say  that.  It  is  obvious, 
that’s  all.  Laurel  is  only  seventeen,  you 
know — a  mere  child;  though  Richard, 
absurd  boy,  says  she’s  more  like  twenty 
in  many  ways  than  most  girls  he  knows 
of  twenty-two.  It’s  serious  enough,  you 
sec,  for  him  to  talk  about  her  to  me.  She 
was  motoring  with  us  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  and  we  discovered  some  mutual 
friends.  It  seems  she  visits  at  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Morrison’s — you  know, of  New  York 
and  Long  Island.  I  am  on  two  charitable 
hoards  with  Mrs.  Morrison.  She  is  a 
charming  woman.  Boh,  my  other  son,  is 
at  St.  Lee's  with  Mrs.  Morrison’s  eldest 
boy,  Cornelius.  They're  delightful  people. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Dallas  will  be  able  to  come 
down-stairs  within  a  few  dai  s.  I  am  quite 
anticipating  meeting  the  mother  of  such 
a  sweet,  gentle,  wholly  charming  girl  as 
Laurel  is.  I  wonder  how  she's  done  it  in 
this  age  of  wild  young  creatures.” 

{To  be  contittuid) 


Robbed  of  1 1  is  Sight 
He  Still  Has  Done 
Great  Work 

{Continued  from  page  jj) 

because  I  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  Ih-  taught,  and  1  could  go  on 
meteasing  my  knowledge  bv  having  new 
books  and  technical  journals  read  to  me. 
Mv  ears  could  be  almost  as  good  a  door  by 
which  to  admit  facts  to  my  mind  as  my 
eyes  had  been. 

"Of  course.  I  have  been  forced  to  train 
my  memory;  but  anvone'else  could  do  the 
same  thing.  1  he  memory  can  be  made 
to  carry  a  heavy  burden,  or  it  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  atrophy  through  lack  of  use. 

“My  color  sense,  or  rather,  my  color 
memory,  is  not  as  strong  as  it  used  to  be. 
When  1  think  of  objects,  1  naturally  have 
a  mental  picture  ol  them.  Rut  as  the 
years  have  gone  by  I  find  that  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  of  objects  more  as  forms, 
without  any  special  color. 

"Psychologists  will  tell  you  that  this 
is  a  common  experience  with  people  w  ho 
have  become  blind.  I  he  color  sense  gets 
to  be  rather  indistinct;  but  the  idea  of 
form  remains  in  a  blind  person's  mental 
'visualization'  of  things.” 
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Do  you  realize 
that  health  depends  largely  upon 
the  condition  of  your  nerves  7 


PERHAPS  you  know  from  bitter  experience  that  when 
you  drink  a  cup  or  two  of  coffee  at  evening  you  do 
not  get  very  much  sleep  that  night.  Or  else,  the  fitful 
sleep  you  get  does  not  seem  to  refresh  and  rest  you  as 
it  should. 

Remember  that  the  caffeine  in  coffee  always  works  on 
the  nerves,  no  matter  when  you  drink  this  irritating 
beverage.  Only  you  don't  notice  the  effects  during  the 
day  as  much  as  you  do  when  you  are  kept  awake  at  night. 

Why  not  be  on  the  safe  side?  Stop  coffee  for  awhile, 
and  drink  healthful  Postum  instead.  Postum  is  the  de¬ 
lightful  cereal  beverage  with  a  rich  flavor  that  many 
thousands  of  people  prefer  to  coffee  itself. 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms:  —  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by  the 
addition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in  packages) 
for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink  while  the  meal  is 
being  prepared;  made  by  boiling  fully  twenty  minutes. 


Postum 


FOR  HEALTH 


"Suppose  someone  told  you  about  the 
Woolworth  building  in  New  York,”  I 
said.  "How  would  you  sec  it  in  vour 
mind,  with  its  fifty-five  stories — ” 

“Ah!"  Professor  Campbell  interrupted. 
"There  is  the  point!  If  1  am  told  that  it 
is  fifty-five  stories  in  height,  I  have  a  di¬ 
mension  to  guide  me.  That’s  what  I  must 
have — dimensions!  People  can  tell  me 
that  something  is  magnificent,  or  beauti¬ 
ful,  or  graceful.  Hut  that  means  nothing 
to  me.  1  must  know  the  height  and 
breadth  and  length.  If  it  is  a  building,  I 
want  to  know  the  shape;  the  number  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  windows;  the 
structural  peculiarities.  Then  I  have  a 
mental  picture  of  it.  The  picture  may 
not  be  just  like  the  reality,  but  it  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  one  and  is  probably  quite  like  the 
reality,  in  form  at  least. 

"When  we  put  up  our  new  chemistry 
building  at  the  university,  I,  as  director 
of  the  department,  had  charge  of  its  de¬ 
signing  and  construction.  And  I  had  to 
depend  on  my  memory  to  keep  me  in  pos¬ 
session  of  countless  details.  1  knew  the 
exact  location  of  every  wall,  door,  win¬ 
dow,  and  stairway.  There  were  seven 
systems  of  piping  to  be  installed.  I  knew 
the  location  of  every  pipe.  I  W  to  know  it, 
or  I  couldn’t  have  talked  with  the  plumbers 
and  other  contractors  about  the  work. 

"  I  he  building  contains  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  rooms.  I  planned  the 
equipment  for  all  these  rooms,  and  knew, 
practically  to  an  inch,  the  position  of 
even'  desk,  table,  case,  and  every  piece  of 
apparatus  that  was  in  the  building.  1  car¬ 
ried  all  these  details  in  my  mind,  because 
it  w  as  up  to  me  to  know  them.  You  sec,"  he 
explained,  "if  I  w  as  thcdircctor.  1  certainly 
meant  to  be  able  to  do  the  directing. 

“DKOPLE  often  talk  about  the  memory 

4  as  if  it  were  a  roll-top  desk,  w  ith  just 
a  certain  number  of  pigeonholes.  When 
they  arc  full,  the  storage  capacity  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Hut  that  is  not  true  of  the 
memory.  Its  capacity  increases  with  the 
demands  made  on  it. 

"In  one  respect,  however,  my  memory 
docs  not  serve  me  well,  and  the  reason 
will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  you,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  compare  it  with  your  ow  n 
experience.  Perhaps  you  do  not  realize 
how  you  unconsciously  fix  the  pcri«»d  of 
an  event  by  something  you  taw  at  the 
time  it  happened.  1  have  none  of  these 
visual  associations  to  help  me  and  I  there¬ 
fore  often  find  tnvself  unable  to  remember 
when  a  certain  thing  occurred. 

'Tor  example,  I  may  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend.  1  have  no  difficulty  in  re¬ 
membering  that  I  did  go  to  his  funeral. 
Hut  after  a  few  years  have  passed.  I  prob¬ 
ably  couldn't  tell  you  whether  my  friend 
died  in  summer  or  in  winter,  in  spring  or 
in  fall.  You  would  remember  the  season, 
because  you  would  associate  the  event 
with  what  you  saw  at  the  time:  trees  in 
full  foliage,  or  perhaps  with  bare  branches, 
or  in  brilliant  autumn  coloring." 

“Hut  didn’t  the  loss  of  your  sight  result 
in  a  sharpening  of  your  other  senses?"  1 
asked.  “Wcarcoftcn  told  that  thisisoneof 
the  w  ays  in  w  hich  nature  compensates  us.” 

"Well,"  said  Professor  Campbell,  "na¬ 
ture  did  not  see  fit  to  compensate  me  in 
that  accommodating  fashion.  Quite  the 
contrary,  in  fact.  By  heredity,  I  was  pre¬ 
disposed  to  deafness;  and,  as  you  proba¬ 
bly  have  noticed,  I  am  following  that 
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A  Year’s  Great  Growth 
In  Public  Regard 

The  good  Maxwell  has  wrought  a  revolution  within  its  own 
sphere  during  the  past  year. 

In  general  public  regard  it  has  risen  to  heights  of  approval 
probably  never  accorded  to  any  other  car  in  a  similar  period. 

In  the  regard  of  its  own  public  it  has  displaced  all  other  claim-  * 

ants  for  first  place. 

It  has  established  itself  beyond  question  as  a  quality  product, 
offering  in  that  respect,  value  so  superior  that  the  most  casual 
observer  immediately  recognizes  it. 

Wherever  this  conviction  of  greater  value  has  thoroughly  pene¬ 
trated  the  public  mind,  it  is  outselling  because  itdeserves  tooutselL 

It  is  being  judged  and  being  awarded  preference  on  the  three 
great  evidences  of  motor  car  value — manufacturing  superior¬ 
ity,  better  performance  and  greater  beauty. 

Thousands  of  owners  have  proven  during  these  twelve  months 
that  in  every  essential  of  trustworthy  construction,  it  surpasses 
the  exterior  excellence  which  makes  everyone  admit  there  is 
nothing  on  the  market  to  compare  with  it. 

We  have  waited  a  year  before  telling  these  truths — waited  for 
that  spontaneous  public  recognition  we  knew  was  bound  to 
come,  and  which  is  being  accorded  now  in  unstinted  measure. 

You  need  not  accept  our  assurances  that  the  good  Maxwell 
has  come  into  its  own. 

Your  own  eyes  and  ears  will  bear  witness  that  it  has  brought 
about  a  realignment  in  public  regard  which  is  redounding 
everywhere  to  its  great  advantage. 

MAXWELL 
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Except  the  eye*, 
no  factor  in  beauty 
cnuntM  for  more 
than  white  teeth 


A  way  has  been  found  to  combat  film 
on  teeth,  and  million*  of  people  now 
use  it. 

A  few  year*  ago,  nearly  all  teeth  were 
coated  more  or  lea*.  Today  those  dingy 
conta  are  inexcusable.  You  can  prove 
this  by  a  plensant  ten-day  test. 

Film  ruins  teeth 

Film  ia  tfcnt  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth 
and  stays.  Then  it  form*  the  basis 
of  dingy  coats  which  hide  the  teeth’s 
natural  luster. 

Film  also  hold*  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay.  Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 
They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus  most  tooth  troubles  are  now 
traced  to  film.  No  ordinary  tooth  paste 
effectively  combats  it.  So,  despite  all 
care,  tooth  troubles  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,*  and  glistening  teeth 
were  rare. 

New  methods  now 

Dental  science  has  now  found  two 
effective  film  combatants.  Their  action 
is  to  curdle  film  and  then  harmlessly 
remove  it.  Years  of  careful  tests  have 
amply  proved  their  efficiency. 

A  new-type  tooth  paste  has  been 
created,  based  on  modem  research. 
These  two  film  combatants  are  embodied 
in  it  for  daily  application.  The  name  of 
that  tooth  paste  is  Pcpsodcnt. 


Dental  authorities  the  world  over 
now  endorse  thi*  method.  Leading  den¬ 
tist*  everywhere  are  urging  its  adoption. 

Other  new  effects 

• 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the  starch 
digestant  in  the  saliva.  That  is  there 
to  digest  starch  deposits  which  may 
otherwise  cling  and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  neutralize  acids 
which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Old-time  tooth  pastes,  based  on  soap 
and  chalk,  had  just  opposite  effects. 

It  polishes  the  teeth,  so  film  adheres 
less  easily. 

Thus  Pepsodent  does,  in  five  great 
ways,  what  never  before  was  so  success¬ 
fully  done. 

Used  the  world  over 

Now  careful  people  of  fifty  nations 
are  using  Pepsodent.  largely  by  dental 
advice.  You  can  see  the  results  in  lus¬ 
trous  teeth  wherever  you  look  today. 
To  millions  of  people  it  has  brought  a 
new  era  in  teeth  cleaning. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  dean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film. 
Sec  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film -coats 
disappear. 

In  one  week  you  will  realize  that  this 
method  means  new  beauty,  new  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  teeth.  Cut  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  now. 


r|  i  ilk  r.  is  one  interesting  thing,  how- 

1  ever,  which  is  generally  admitted: 
The  voice  dins  not  change  as  much,  or  as 
quickly,  as  the  face  dots  when  a  Person 
grows  older.  Occasionally  iny  former 
students  come  to  see  me;  and  I  can  often 
recognize  by  his  voice  a  man  whom  I  have 
not  met  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 
Sometimes  I  am  told  that  the  man,  whose 
identity  I  have  guessed  by  his  voice,  has 
so  altered  in  appearance  that  his  old  friends 
could  not  recognize  him.  They  were  de¬ 
pending  on  the  evidence  of  their  eyes;  and 
for  some  reason  the  evidence  of  the  eyes 
seems  to  register  more  strongly  than  that 
of  the  cars. 

“Even  w  hen  the  chief  appeal  is  to  some 
other  sense,  the  eves  often  distract  the  at¬ 
tention.  For  instance,  if  my  hearing  were 
perfect  1  think  that  I  should  enjoy  a  concert 
more  without  my  eyes  than  with  them. 

"Nature  has  not  compensated  me  for 
the  loss  of  my  sight  by  sharpening  my 
other  senses,  but  there  has  been  one  gain: 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  easier  for  me  to  carry 
on  sustained  and  concentrated  thought. 
Aside  from  my  work,  you  see,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  1  can  do.  except  to  think.  You  re¬ 
member  the  story  of  one  of  the  Southern 
mountaineers  who  was  asked  how  he  and 
his  neighbors  spent  their  time. 

"‘Well,’  he  said,  'sometimes  we  set  an' 
think — an’  sometimes  we  just  set!’ 

"I'm  inclined  to  believe  that  a  good 
many  people  sometimes  set  an’  think  an' 
sometimes  just  set  and  look!  People  sit 
on  their  porches,  or  at  their  windows,  and 
w  atch  the  passers-by,  or  the  procession  of 
automobiles;  and  their  minds  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  what  their  eyes  arc  seeing. 

I  nder  those  conditions,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  do  any  concentrated  think¬ 
ing. 

"Then,  too,  they  have  constant  temp¬ 
tations  to  do  things  for  recreation;  and 
most  of  these  things  depend  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  sight.  They  read,  or  play  cards, 
or  go  to  the  theatre  or  the  movies,  or  for  a 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept  S92,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  Ill 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
whitens,  deans  and  protects  the 
teeth  without  the  use  of  harmful 
grit.  Now  advised  by  leading  dentists 
the  world  over. 


Only  one  tube  to  o  family 
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G7ht  Spirit  of  J&adership 


IWHERK  has  the  characteristic 
spirit  uf  leadership  in  American  in¬ 
dustry  shown  itself  more  strikingly 
than  in  the  development  of  auto¬ 
motive  transportation. 

Only  the  invincible  determination  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturers  could  have  brought  the 
automobile  and  the  motor  truck  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  high  point  of  utility  in  so  brief  a  time, 
and  could  have  provided  tires  of  correspond¬ 
ing  excellence. 

Imbued  with  this  spirit  from  the  beginning, 
Firestone  set  the  pace  in  fine  tire  building  by 


pledging  car  owners  the  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

The  Firestone  Gum-  Dipped  Cord  today  is 
carr>ing  on  this  high  standard  of  worth  and 
raising  it  to  a  level  never  before  attained. 

Into  this  tire's  building  has  gone  the  full 
cumulative  force  of  twenty-two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  efforts  of  an  organization  num¬ 
bering  thousands  of  workers. 

The  great  and  ever-widening  popularity  of 
Firestone  Cords — their  adoption  for  America’s 
leadirg  cars,  is  a  gratifying  and  inspiring  re¬ 
ward  10  the  men  who  have  made  Most  Miles 
per  Dollar  the  objective  of  their  life  work. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
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Achievements  that  endure  are  the 
milestones  alone*  the  great  high¬ 
way  of  progress  °  ° 

In  manufacturing  there  mu  St  be 
one  Standard  by  which  every  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  similar  nature  is  judged 
World-wide  recognition  of  Royal 
performance  ana  endurance  has  es¬ 
tablished  it  as  this  standard  among 
typewriters 

It  is  the  result  of  an  unyielding  de¬ 
termination  to  produce  a  typewriter 
which,  because  of  its  perfection  of  de- 
tail.would  be  the  accepted  Standard 

of  value 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Butldmi  364*366  Broadway.  New  York 
Dr. m,  he /  and  Agencies  the  World  Ovrr 

fcurop***  Office  75A  Quern  VI clock*  Sum  LMMtoai  C 
Principal  Const*  I  tan  Office  Uanxc  Si.  Weft.  MoucalP  Q 


"Compare  the  7 CorkS 


TYPEWRITERS 


motor  ride,  or  a  walk.  But  in  my  case, 
while  1  undoubtedly  miss  a  great  many 
pleasures.  I  am  also  immune  to  many 
temptations  which  "  ould  interfere  with  mp 
doing  as  much  thinking  as  I  have  done.” 

“But  don’t  you  enjoy  motoring  and 
walking?”  I  asked. 

“I  like  to  take  a  short  ride  occasion¬ 
ally,"  said  Professor  Campbell;  "but  how 
much  motoring  would  you  do  if  you  sazv 
nothing  along  the  way?  The  only  sensa¬ 
tions  you  would  get  would  be  those  from 
the  motion  of  the  car  and  from  the  wind 
against  your  face.  Those  may  he  agree¬ 
able  for  a  short  time,  hut  not  for  very  long. 

"As  for  walking— yes,  1  like  rhat;  but 
I  walk  on  mv  porch.  I  wouldn’t  see  any 
more  if  I  walked  ten  miles  in  the  country! 
I  usually  walk  from  my  house  to  my  office 
and  back,  several  times  a  day.  But  1 
never  go  on  the  street  alone.  Even  with  a 
companion,  there  is  the  constant  necessity 
of  negotiating  steps  and  crossings  and  un¬ 
even  bits  of  pavement,  of  which  you  take 
no  conscious  notice. 

"But  on  my  porch,  which  is  thirty  feet 
long,  1  can  walk  without  having  someone 
literally  at  mv  elbow  all  the  time.  I  trail 
my  fingers  along  the  swinging  scat  and 
various  other  objects,  so  that  I  won’t 
stray  out  of  my  course.  For  no  one  can 
walk  a  straight  line  for  any  considerable 
distance  without  the  aid  of  vision  or  of 
touch,  rhat  is  another  fact  you  can  prove 
to  yourself  by  trying  the  experiment. 

"DEFORE  I  built  the  house  where  we  now 
live,  1  had  a  plank  walk  constructed 
in  the  yard  of  our  old  place.  It  was  seven¬ 
ty-five  feet  long,  with  a  rail  down  the  cen¬ 
ter.  About  three  feet  from  each  end  of  the 
rail  1  set  in  it  a  screw.  The  top,  which  was 
covered  with  rubber,  projected  about  an 
inch  above  the  surface  ol  the  rail.  As  I 
went  down  one  side,  keeping  my  hand  on 
the  rail,  this  projection  warned  me 
when  I  was  approaching  the  end  of  the 
w  alk.  Then  I  would  he  ready  to  go  around 
the  end  of  the  rail  and  up  the  other  side. 

"But  my  present  porch  is  long  enough 
for  me  to  take  the  exercise  I  need.  I'ntil 
a  few  years  ago  I  went  regularly  to  the 
gymnasium,  where  I  did  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  work  with  the  apparatus.  But 
when  a  man  gets  to  he  past  fifty,  he  must 
be  a  bit  careful  about  overtaxing  his  heart. 
So  I  have  contented  myself  with  walking 
as  a  means  of  keeping  in  condition." 

"Do  vou  try  to  pictute  to  yourself  how 
you  and  the  people  you  knew  intimately 
thirty  years  ago  have  changed?"  1  asked. 

"1  don’t  think  about  that  as  much  as 
you  imagine."  was  the  smiling  reply.  "It 
probably  interests  you  very  keenly  if  you 
see  yourself  grow  ing  older  in  appearance. 
Of  course  I  know  that  my  hair  is  practi¬ 
cally  white,  and  that  my  center  of  gravity 
is  a  tnfle  lower  in  mv  body  than  it  used  to 
he.  But  I  don't  think  much  about  how  I 
appear.  1  am  chiefly  interested  in  how  1  feel. 

"Perhaps  this  insensibility  to  change  in 
appearance  is  one  of  the  compensations  of 
blindness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
misses  many  things.  For  instance  I  have 
thr^e  sons  and  three  daughters.  Four  of 
my  children  I  never  have  seen.  Of  the 
other  two.  one  was  nine  months  old,  and 
the  other  a  little  past  two  years,  when  I 
last  saw  them.  Of  course  I  have  been  told 
about  them:  the  color  of  their  eves  and  of 
their  hair.  I  can  put  my  hands  on  their 
faces,  and  I  can  know  for  myself  how  tall 


“But  Why  Aren't  We  Making  Money?” 


That’s  a  question  which  should  never  puzzle 
any  business,  no  matter  how  small. 

Yet  thousands  of  merchants  fail  every  year 
because  they  can't  answer  that  very  question. 

This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  when  you  know 
that  to  answer  it  you  need  only  a  few  simple 
easy-to-get  figure-facts.  These  are  the  figures 
which  will  tell  you  whether  expenses  are  too  high 
and  where  they  should  be  cut;  whether  you  are 
loaded  with  dead  stock;  whether  you’re  carrying 
too  much  on  your  books  and  a  hundred  other 
things  of  prime  importance. 

The  very  first  thing  to  put  into  a  business  is  an 
economical  way  to  get  these  figure-facts.  Any 


business  which  tries  to  struggle  along  without 
them  is  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  its  own  costly 
mistakes  and  the  sharp  attacks  of  competition, 
and  is  headed  straight  for  disaster. 

Burroughs,  out  of  its  years  of  experience,  has 
been  able  to  develop  just  such  an  economical 
—  and  easy  —  way.  It's  called  the  Burroughs 
Simplified  Accounting  Plan. 

More  than  a  thousand  businesses  already  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  value  of  this  latest  Burroughs  contribu¬ 
tion.  Read  below  what  a  few  of  them  say,  then 
get  the  Burroughs  man  to  show  you  just  what  it 
will  do  for  you.  Your  phone  book  or  banker  will 
put  you  in  touch  with  him — or  mail  the  coupon. 


ADDING  -  BOOKKEEPING  -  BILLING  -  CALCULATING  MACHINES 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 

&045  Second  Blvd..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Plcair  »end  me  more  information  about  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Simplified  Accounting  Plan. 


Never  had  the  time  before.  It's  no  trick 
now  to  have  complete  information  about 
our  business  every  day— just  like  a  bank. 
It's  one  of  the  best  investments  we  ever 
made.” 

A.  K.  Gilbert,  Gilbert ’«  Department 
Store,  Clinton,  tnd.—“ If  the  average 
merchant  knew  what  the  Burroughs  Plan 
would  do  for  him.  your  factory  would  be 
flooded  with  orders.” 


George  E.  Evans,  Clothier,  Hoopes- 
ton.  III.—" Facts  gained  through  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Plan  changed  my  whole  method  of 
buying,  and  I  saved  enough  the  first  year 
to  pay  for  the  equipment  several  times  over. 
I  find  I  can’t  afford  to  GUESS.  For  years 
I  thought  I  could." 

Berryman  Bakery,  Champaign,  III. 
— "Wc  never  knew  what  accurate  records 
were  until  we  put  in  the  Burroughs  Plan. 
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they  arc,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Still,  1 
do  of  course  miss  a  great  deal. 

“Vou  asked  whether  my  other  senses 
have  been  keener  because  of  the  loss  of 
my  sight.  I  he  impairment  of  my  hear¬ 
ing.  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 


Like  Snowflakes 

In  their  texture — 

Like  nut-meats  in  their  taste 

PufTtil  Grains-  grains  puffed  to  bubbles — are  the  most  en¬ 
ticing  grain  foods  in  existence. 

Thin,  crisp,  toasted — as  flimsy  as  snowflakes,  as  flavor}*  its 
nuts.  They  are  food  confections. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  8  times  normal  size. 

But  a  scientist’s  creation 

But  remember  thin.  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Hire  were  invented 
bv  Prof.  Anderson.  And  his  object  was  to  make  whole  grains 
wholly  digestible. 

The  grains  are  fascinating  tidbits,  but  they  mean  far  more  than  that. 
Every  food  cell  is  exploited — over  12.i  million  in  every  kernel. 

That's  the  reason  for  this  prores*.  where  the  grains  are  shot  from 
guns.  Every  granule  is  fitted  to  digest.  Every  atom  fee»L*. 

The  ideal  foods 

These  are  the  ideal  grain  foo«Ls.  Children  revel  in  them.  Every  serv- 
ing  means  whole-grain  nutrition.  Serve  them  morning,  noon  aisl  night, 
in  every  way  you  can.  You  know  of  nothing  else  in  wheat  or  rice  food 
that  compares  with  these. 

Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  is  the  ideal  bedtime  dish. 

It  is  a  practically  complete  food,  supplying  16  needed 
elements.  It  is  rich  in  minerals.  It  is  easy  to  digest. 

If  you  lielieve  in  whole-grain  diet,  serve  PufTrd 
Wheat  in  plenty.  It  makes  whole  grains  delightful. 


accident  which  destroyed  my  eyes.  And 
the  same  conditions  which  have  affected 
my  ears  have  also  impaired  my  senses  of 
smell  and  taste.  Hut  even  before  this 
happened  these  senses  were  just  about 
normal,  I  think.  And  the  reason  was  that  1 
did  not  try  to  develop  them  beyond  normal. 

“You  see.  it  was  like  this:  After  my  ac¬ 
cident,  I  had  to  decide  in  my  own  mind 
on  what  basis  I  w  as  going  to  work  out  my 
life.  And  I  decided  that  I  would  try  to 
live,  just  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  way  I  should  have  lived  if  I  had  not 
lost  my  sight. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  toward  which  I  could  strive  was 
constructive  work;  work  which  would 
help  in  advancing  the  useful  activities  of 
others.  Merely  to  cultivate  my  own 
senses  might  afford  me  some  pleasures  I 
should  otherwise  miss,  hut  it  certainly 
would  not  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
the  world,  would  it?  I  he  course  I  chose 
to  follow  has  had  the  effect  of  narrowing 
my  life.  Perhaps  it  has  made  it  scent 
rather  drab  at  times.  Hut  I  think  I  may 
claim  that  I  have  accomplished,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  what  I  wanted  to  achieve. 

"My  research  work  in  regard  to  steel 
has  gone  on  without  interruption.  1  have 
my  own  laboratory  and  two  assistants  to 
work  with  me.  I  have  designed  a  good 
deal  of  the  apparatus  we  use.  I  plan  it  in 
my  mind,  down  to  the  smallest  dimen¬ 
sions.  I  can  tell  exactly  how  the  plans 
shall  be  drawn;  or  I  can  go  to  an  instru¬ 
ment  maker  and  give  him  precise  specifi¬ 
cations.  When  the  apparatus  is  tried  out, 
1  direct  changes  if  they  arc  necessary. 

• 

"INVERT  year  I  have  a  new  assistant. 

ow  n  work  goes  more  slowly,  be¬ 
cause  I  must  train  every  new  man  in  my 
methods.  Hut  when  he  leaves  me  he  is 
grounded  in  the  fundamentals  and  is 
competent  recontribute  ^  aluable  service  in 
applying  scientific  principles  to  industry. 

“That  is  the  reason  why  I  do  have  to 
get  a  new-  assistant  each  year;  for  when  I 
have  trained  them  these  men  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  much  higher  salaries  than  the 
university  can  pay  them.  Hut  I  feel  that 
I  have  done  a  double  service;  1  have 
helped  to  start  them  rew  ard  success  and  I 
have  sent  out  men  capable  of  contributing 
to  our  economic  progress.  That,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  a  constructive  achievement. 

"  I  he  research  work  has  in  itself  been 
constructive.  Perhaps  I  haven’t  accom¬ 
plished  as  much  in  that  direction  as  I 
should  have  if  I  had  not  been  handicapped, 
hut  I  have  published  about  sixty  articles 
in  scientific  journals  giving  the  results  of 
my  studies. 

"Almost  twenty-five  years  ago,  1  began 
a  study  of  Portland  cement.  I  believed 
that  it  had  a  great  future  in  industry  and 
that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  do  valu¬ 
able  work  in  standardizing  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  I  designed  and  had  constructed 
various  small  furnaces,  with  which  we 
made  a  great  many  experiments. 

"The  average  person  will  not  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  details;  but  the  work  we  did 
was  a  factor  in  standardizing  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes,  which  led  to  a  great  expan- 
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"He 

has  a  pull” 


Let  US  FACE  frankly  U.  is  ques¬ 
tion  of  "  Pull.” 

It  doe*  exist  in  business.  The 
President  of  a  Company  hires  the 
son  of  a  trusted  friend.  Why? 
Not  merely  because  the  young 
man  is  the  son  of  a  friend;  but 
because  the  President  believes 
that  good  blood  trill  tell. 

A  Yale  graduate,  who  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  hires  a  Yale  grad¬ 
uate  as  an  assistant.  Why?  Not 
merely  because  the  younger  man 
is  a  Yale  man.  but  liecause  the 
general  manager  believes  that 
training  trill  tell. 


IN  Cincinnati  the  Board  of  Directors  of  a  financial  institution 
1  were  considering  several  men  for  the  position  of  Vice  President 
and  (ieneral  Manager.  The  successful  applicant — the  man  who 
now  holds  that  coveted  position  has  written  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

*'I  stated  my  experience."  he  writes,  “and  added  that  I 
had  completed  the  Modern  Business  Course  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute. 

"I  then  learned  that  several  memliers  of  the  Board  were 
suhseriliers  to  the  Institute.  They  evidently  knew  that  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  Course  ami  Service  gives  a  man 
a  tlioro  grasp  of  the  controlling  forces  of  business,  and  fits  . 
him  to  hold  a  responsible  executive  position.  At  any  rate. 

I  was  selected  . 


»* 


There  are  men  in  Cincinnati  who  say  of  this  man:  “He  has  a 
pull  with  the  Directors.”  They  are  right.  But  the  “pull”  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  one.  The  Directors,  who  owe  a  part  of  their 
success  to  the  training  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  picked 
him  because  they  believed  that  the  same  training  had  made  him  a 
man  whose  judgment  they  could  trust. 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  man  who  completes  the  Insti¬ 
tute  Course  is  “taken  care  of”  in  business.  Business  does  not 
“take  care  of”  anybody.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  with  the 
knowledge  and  self-confidence  that  this  training  gives,  you  have  an 

Canadian  Addrrr*.  C.P.R.  Hldg..  Toronto;  .1  astral ian  .1  ddrtn,  \i  lluntrr  St..  Sydnry 


added  asset— a  favorable  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  200,000  worth-while  men 

who  are  enrolled  with  you. 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Insti¬ 
tute  makes  no  exaggerated  claims 
and  attempts  to  exert  no  pressure. 
It  asks  simply  for  the  privilege  of 
laying  the  full  facts  before  thought¬ 
ful  men.  The  facts  are  contained  in 
a  IlS-page  booklet  entitled  “Forg¬ 
ing  Ahead  in  Business." 

Heading  it  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  you  in  touch  with  men  who 
will  vastly  widen  your  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  success. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

682  Am  or  Place.  New  York  City 
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lhe  Dealers 
Endorsement 


The  very  fact  that  you  see  Whiz 
Products  on  so  many  dealers'  shelves 
is  a  mighty  strong  endorsement  of  their 
high  quality  and  dependable  utility. 

Rut.  when  a  dealer  offers  a  Whiz 
Product  to  you  to  supply  a  need— you 
are  doubly  assured  he  knows  they 
make  good  or  he  wouldn't  recommend 
them. 

74.892  dealers  bought  24.380.714 
packages  in  1922. 

The  Whiz  Factory  is  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world  -  no 
other  manufacturer  employs  so  many 
people  or  devotes  so  much  Hoor  space 
to  the  manufacture  of  similar  products. 

There  is  a  Whiz  Product  for  every 
motorist’s  every  need. 


The  R.  M.  Hollingshead  Co 

Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


b/  98  V 
rOUALITYN 

PRODUCTS 


98  Quality  Products  that  Serve  and  Save 


sion  of  the  industry.  About  1 895  this 
country  was  importing  2,000,000  barrels 
of  cement  annually  and  was  making  only 
500.000  barrels.  At  present  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  almost  100.000.000  barrels  a  year!  To 
have  contributed  something  to  that 
achievement  is  what  1  mean  by  con¬ 
structive  work. 

“Two  years  ago,  one  of  my  papers  was 
read  before  the  Faraday  Society  in  Fng- 
land.  The  title  would  hot  be  even  intelli¬ 
gible  to  the  unscientific  person;  but  to  the 
!  expert,  this  paper— which  was  the  logical 
|  conclusion  of  my  years  of  research  work 
in  regard  to  iron  and  steel — would  be  not 
only  theoretically  interesting  but  also  of 
practical  value. 

“You  do  not  think  of  me  as  having  any 
possible  connection  with  the  industrial 
development  of  this  country.  You  feel  a 
sort  of  half  curious  interest  in  me  because, 
as  you  probably  would  say,  I  am  ‘a  blind 
professor.’  Yet  the  enormous  advance  in 
American  industry  during  the  past  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  has  come  through  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  scientific  principles. 
And  these  principles  have  been  worked 
out."  said  Professor  Campbell  with  a 
smile,  "by  the  men  who  do  a  good  deal  of 
'settin'  and  thinkinY 

"I  VERY  rarely  sleep  more  than  four  or 
*  five  hours  a  night.  I'sually  I  am  awake 
from  three  until  five  in  the  morning;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  mind  is  at  its  best 
then.  It  is  rested  by  the  few  hours  of 
sleep  one  has  had  and  it  works  clearly.  I 
spend  those  two  hours  thinking  over  the 
problems  I  am  studying  at  the  time  and  in 
planning  my  work  for  the  day. 

“Of  course  1  do  a  great  deal  of  reading 
-  by  proxy.  At  home,  the  members  «»f 
my  family  read  aloud  the  daily  papers 
and  the  new  books  on  general  subjects. 

At  my  office.  I  conduct  what  I  call  Course 
34;  I  select  five  of  the  advanced  students 
and  have  them  read  aloud  to  me  from  the 
scientific  journals.  Each  of  them  spends 
two  hours  a  week  doing  this.  I  have  each 
one  follow  up  with  me  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  along  some  special  line.  I  discuss 
the  subject  with  them,  making  it  really  a 
seminar  with  one  student.  In  this  way, 
they  benefit  by  what  would  otherwise  be 
merely  a  service  to  me. 

"My  time  is  not  broken  into  by  the 
trips  which  most  people  take  for  recrea¬ 
tion.  1  get  no  ’change  of  scene’  by  travel¬ 
ing  about;  so  why  travel?  I  don't  think  I 
have  been  in  New  York  since  1  went  there 
for  a  meeting  of  scientists  ten  years  ago. 

1  got  nothing  from  the  city  itself,  except 
an  impression  of  noise  and  confusion.  I 
was  not  as  comfortable  as  I  am  at  home. 

1  couldn't  do  much  thinking  there.  And 
thinking  is  not  only  my  chief  resource,  it 
is  my  chief  means  of  making  mv  life  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  existence. 

"'t  oil  see.  any  circumstance  has  various 
handles  by  which  we  can  take  hold  of  it. 
Perhaps  this  is  particularly  true  of  what 
we  call  an  affliction.  I  here  is  usually 
some  handle  which  will  enable  us  to  use 
the  circumstance;  possibly  it  may  help  us 
even  to  find  some  compensating  gain." 

“Yes.”  I  admitted,  "that  is  undoubtedly 
true  in  the  big  things — the  real  essentials. 
But  if  the  circumstance  happens  to  be  a 

Ssical  handicap,  there  must  be  minor 
culties  which  are  very  annoying.  For 
instance.  I  don’t  think  I  could  even  dress 
myself  properly  if  I  couldn’t  sec.” 
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Suppose 

LINCOLN 

lived  to-day! 


From  the  itching  by  KnH  Uartcf 


NO  matter  where  you  live,  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  come  to  you.  No 
matter  what  your  handicaps,  or  how 
small  your  means,  we  have  a  plan  to 
meet  your  circumstances.  No  matter 
how  limited  your  previous  education,  the 
simply-written,  wonderfully-illustrated 
I.  C.  S.  lessons  make  it  easy  to  learn. 
No  matter  what  career  you  choose,  some 
one  of  the  300  I..C.  S.  courses  will 
surely  suit  your  needs. 

This  is  all  we  ask:  Without  cost, 
without  obligating  yourself  in  any 
men  saw  the  making  of  a  great  president  way,  put  it  up  to  us  to  prove  how  we 
in  the  humble  rail-splitter.  But  Lincoln  can  help  you.  Just  mark  and  mail  this 
looked  ahead,  fie  made  each  day  count,  coupon,  and  full  particulars  about  the 

You.  too,  cm  make  somethin,;  oi  "  "rl[  of  ™ur  choi“  "  iM  c,m"  111  bS 
yourself  if  you  will  but  dedicate  a  little 

of  your  spare  time  to  preparation  for  the  “  international  coRREseoro^cT  mhToH  ~ 

future.  *•*  ,4M‘C.  BwaalfB.  e»na«. 

,  .  ,  ,  without  ixml  or  nhl  I  rollon  on  m  ull,  l  W»«-  o  n, I  mr 

Io-dav — neht  now — wherever  vou  •  7***  r^r  i»-i»xr  u«*w  -wh.  w,..  *nd  wn»- 

►I  'HI  m-  hoo  1  out  ouallfj  for  Um<  |.«ltluo  or  in  I»m> 
ib»xl  btfor*  which  I  Imre  mat  I  cl  ail  X: 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
llualnraa  Manacrmont  □  Salcatninaltlp 

I ihM atrial  M.i,...  n,.r>I  AdrrrlUllS 

I'rraonncl  Orcanirailtm  IWM  l^tttr* 

Tratnc  Manacrtnent  t'ordin  Trade 

Rinliww  Law  Kt.m>cM|<iy  amlTn-lne 

Hank  Ire  and  llanklnr  Law  llualt-M  Kris  II ah 

\«vuntanc« I  Imloillnc C-  P.  A. )  «'l«ll  Rervltw 

NlrttoUca  Account |nk-  Hallway  Mall  Clerk 

Bawkk(wi.inc  Cuonwin  Hchool  Subiccia 

I’rltalc  Smctary  111,1,  School  Subjccla 

llualtraa  Sjwnlah  □  French  lil-jUratlng 

TECHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
electrical  Knclnrcttai  QAtrhltwt 

K-Icctric  IJflilis  11 1  we  l-rln«  K.wJIn* 

Mechanical  Knyltvrr  t'nmrarlnr  ac„l  Itull.ler 

Mechanical  I>rafun,an  ttrhllprtiiral  Urifuiimn 

Machine  Shop  Prartka  ’  tVmcrrla  Builder 

llallrnad  I’oaltlona  Stmclural  EngitwcT 

Karina  Oiwratlnc  Chemlatry  Q  1‘hamacy 

ruil  fbuliwwr  Automobile  Work 

Surtcylni!  and  Mailing  lAIrplanc  Knalnra 

M-talluray  ;  AitlrulUirt,  and  Poultry 

Steam  Ijidnccrltir  □  lUillo  MaUmmaUca 


^urruaL  nnranam  Lincoln  were  is ut  as  we  pass  out  the  door — 

O  still  living  in  Washington.  days  afterward  at  our  work 

And  suppose  that  one  eventful  day  simple  words  come  back  to  us: 
you  and  I  should  set  out  together  to  "|  will  study  and  get  ready  at 
pay  him  a  friendly  little  visit.  day  my  chance  will  come.” 

W'  "'five  «  the  AnJ  ,mb,,,„n  ,hri|ls  nur 

White  House  our  name,  are  an-  „*,!«  that  Opportunity  b  not 
nounced-and  presently  we  are  ushered  ,ha|  |hrrr  b  s,m  „  ch>nce  ,or  u 

mtu  the  Pres, dent  s  office.  too.  wil|  but  study  and  get  read 

A  tall,  gaunt,  awkward  man  rises  .  . 

from  his  chair  in  kindly  greeting.  pLRHAPS  it  is  not  written 
Somehow  the  quaint  simplicity  of  his  f.  *tars  >ou  "•ll  : 

manner  makes  us  feel  at  case.  And  wc 
sit  down,  you  and  I.  and  we  talk  to  this 
great  man. 

The  shadow  of  a  smile  lights  up  that 
homely  face  as  he  tells  some  little  anec¬ 
dote  or  story.  Wc  marvel  at  the  kind¬ 
ness  in  those  eyes — the  strength  of  that 
familiar  mouth.  And  we  begin  to 
understand  his  power  over  men. 

AS  he  talks  we  can  picture  the  scene 
l  of  his  humble  birthplace  in  Ken- 
tucky — his  reverence  for  his  mother — 
his  boyhood  hopes  and  disappointments 

— his  never-ending  struggle  for  success.  in  thc  work  you  life  best.  y 
And  we  can  sec  him  walking  forty  have  a  salary  that  will  make  po 
miles  to  borrow  a  book  ;  we  can  see  him  happy,  prosperous  home,  and  thc  . 
reading  it  by  the  flickering  light  of  forts  and  little  luxuries  of  life  that 
that  warm  log  fire.  Wc  can  almost  would  like  your  family  to  have, 
hear  the  taunts  of  his  fellows  as  they  you  need  is  preparation  to  do  some 
tell  him  that  he  is  wasting  his  time  in  thing  well— thc  kind  of  training  yoi 
readin’  and  Icarnin*.”  get  in  an  hour  a  day  of  easy,  fascina 

And  then  Lincoln's  calm,  prophetic  study  at  home, 
answer— “I  will  study  and  get  ready  For  thirty  years  thc  Internati 
and  some  day  rav  chance  will  come.”  Correspondence  Schools  have  been  I 
We  see  all  this  and  more.  And  ing  men  in  just  your  circumstances  a 
finally  we  rise  to  say  good-bye  to  the  uproad  to  success.  They  will 
Abraham  Lincoln.  vou.  too.  if  vou  will  onlv  make  the  s 


••  Cno4a  akowM  irmi  Ikti  la  fka 

/•IrfMlMl  CarrnaWraM  fiakoeU  Co.aifio".  I.imUri. 
Mmtre+l.  Co-fcf. 
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MONTREAL 
u  by  o'i 
makoiuny  eair,  6  iat 
(oU  talk.  roar**  fli 
T'O  Teat  Ckimei,  iat 


chimes  the  silvery  voiced  clock 


Sand  man  s  coming 

“Small  folks  should  he  asleep!" 

“Well!  Well!  Almost  forgot  the  time!”,  exclaims 
Dad,  looking  up  from  his  paper,  as  a  heavy  eyed  young¬ 
ster  is  bundled  off  to  bed. 

“Almost  forgot!"  But  the  clock  never  forgets.  Day- 
in  and  day-out,  year  after  year,  it  counts  the  fleeting 
hours  and  speaks  their  passing  with  its  cheery  chimes. 
Friendly  clock!  Honored  member  of  the  family! 

You’ll  be  so  proud  of  your  Sessions  Cock;  proud  of 
its  beauty,  its  accuracy,  and  fine  workmanship.  And 
— don’t  whisper  this  to  a  soul — you’ll  be  astonished 
at  its  moderate  price.  The  best  in  clocks  at  the 
fairest  prices  has  been  the  product  of  this  him  for 
over  fifty  years. 

Your  jeweler  or  department  store  will  gladly 
show  you  Sessions  values.  Write  today  for 
the  little  book.  Friendly  Clocks. 

The  Sessions  Cloc  k  Company  n 


essions 

Clocks 


DEPENDABLE  AS  TIME  ITSELF 


"Oh,  yes,  you  could,"  said  Professor 
Campbell.  ‘A  ou  would  find  your  sense  of 
touch  much  more  serviceable  than  you 
imagine  it  could  be.  For  instance,  I  shave 
myself;  and  I  use  the  same  razor  that  my 
father  gave  me  when  I  was  a  sophomore 
in  college,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  a  fine 
old-fashioned  English  razor." 

"But  you  have  a  very  smooth  skin, 
without  wrinkles  or  deep  lines,”  I  ob¬ 
jected. 

“On-  reason  for  that,"  he  said,  “is  that 
I  always  shave  with  cold  water.  Most 
men  think  they  must  have  hot  water. 
But  I  think  that  cold  water  keeps  the  skin 
hard  and  smooth.  On  that  trip  to  New 
York  fifteen  years  ago,"  he  added,  with 
a  laugh,  "the  Pullman  porter  saw-  me 
shaving  myself  with  my  old  straight  razor, 
while  the  train  was  swaying  and  jolting 
along.  He  knew  I  was  blind;  and  mv 
friends  told  me  that  he  came  to  them,  with 
his  own  eyes  fairly  popping  out,  to  protest 
that  I  would  certainly  do  myself  some 
serious  injury.  But  I  never  have  cut  my¬ 
self.  Perhaps,  after  all,  my  sense  of  touch 
it  better  than  the  average.  Like  the 
memory,  it  improves  with  use. 

"hot  instance,  you  asked  whether  I  get 
an  impiession  of  a  person's  character  by 
hearing  him  speak.  I  don’t  think  voices 
reveal  much  more  to  me  than  they  do  to 
you.  But  I  do  get  a  very  strong  impres¬ 
sion  of  an  individual's  personality  by 
j/rahing  han-is  with  him.  When  I  meet 
strangers,  I  form  a  prettv  strong  opinion 
of  them  from  their  hand-shake.  And  I 
usually  find  that  this  opinion  stands  the 
test  of  longer  acquaintance.  There  is  an 
involuntary  revelation  of  character  in  the 
way  a  Person  shakes  hands,  and  even  in 
the  'feel'  of  the  hand  itself. 

"/'ANK  of  the  most  important  things  I 
have  had  to  learn  was  deliberation  in 
movement.  If  the  telephone  on  my  desk 
rings,  1  must  put  out  my  hand  slowly  un¬ 
til  it  touches  the  instrument.  Otherwise, 
I  may  knock  it  over.  If  I  want  to  cross 
the  room,  I  must  do  it  slowly.  I  had  to 
school  myself  to  do  this.  People,  I  think, 
gel  the  idea  that  this  slowness  of  move¬ 
ment  implies  a  certain  feebleness;  hut  that 
is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  lesson  learned 
through  an  experience  filled  with  literal 
hard  knocks." 

“In  what  ways  do  we,  who  have  our 
eyesight,  make  things  harder  for  people 
who  cannot  see?"  1  asked. 

"W  ell,  occasionally  someone  upsets  our 
calculations  by  moving  things  without 
telling  us  about  it.  If  a  piece  of  furniture 
is  moved,  and  I  don’t  know  of  the  change, 
I  have  to  learn  it  by  getting  a  few  bruises. 
All  such  things— the  arrangement  of  fur¬ 
niture.  of  the  articles  on  my  desk,  the 
apparatus  in  my  laboratory — are  dia¬ 
grammed  in  my  mind.  If  vou  wanted  to 
cure  a  person  of  disorderlincss,"  added 
Professor  Campbell  with  a  smile,  “you 
could  do  it  by  compelling  him  to  go  blind¬ 
folded.  lie  would  soon  learn  to  have  a 
place  for  everything  and  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place." 

1  have  quoted  what  Professor  Campbell 
said  about  people  feeling  a  half-curious  in¬ 
terest  in  him  as  "just  a  blind  professor.” 
But  he  does  not  realize  what  people  do 
think  about  him.  I  talked  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  university;  and  I  wondered 
how  many  human  beings  would  have 
fought  a  great  handicap  and  have  won 
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Stop!  Look!  Think! 

— and  you’ll  get  your  Philco  now 


Safety  demands  the  strongest,  toughest,  most  powerful  battery 
you  can  get— a  battery  that  will  stand  by  you  in  emergencies — 
that  won't  expose  you  to  the  embarrassments,  humiliations  and 
DANGERS  of  battery  failure. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  car  owners  today  —  in  record- 
breaking  numbers — are  replacing  their  ordinary  butteries  with 
dependable,  long-life,  super- powered  Philco  Batteries. 

They  know  the  Philco  Battery  with  its  tremendous  power 
and  staunch,  rugged,  shock-resisting  strength — will  whirl  the 
stiff cst  engine  -give  them  quick,  sure-fire  ignition — get  them 
off  at  a  touch  of  the  starter. 

The  Philco  Battery  it  guaranteed  for  two  year*— the  longest  nnd  strongest 
guarantee  ever  placed  on  a  battery  of  national  reputation.  But  with  itfi 
famous  Diamond -Grid  Plates.  Slotted -Rubber  Retainers,  Quarter  -Sawed 
Hardwood  Separators  and  other  time-tested  features,  the  Philco  Battery 
long  outlasts  its  two-year  guarantee. 

Why  continue  taking  chances  on  ordinary  batteries)  Why  wait  for  on 
emergency  to  show  you  the  absolute  need  for  a  dependable,  powei -packed 
Philco*  Install  a  Philco  NOW  and  be  safe.  It  will  cost  you  no  more  than 
just  an  ordinary  battery. 

^TT  RADIO  DEALERS  Philco  Drynamic  Radio  Storage  Batteries  are  shipped  1 
^1  to  you  <k«vfol  but  absolutely  DRY  No  s«*d  4op|«|r  No  <h*iging  equip-  I 

il  ment.  No  batteries  going  bad  in  stock.  Wire  or  write  for  details  J 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia 


3-Point  Superiority 


t.  The  Famous  Diamond-Grid  - 
the  diagonally  braced  frame  of  a 
Philco  plate  Built  like  a  bridge 
Can't  buckla —  can't  warp  can't 
short-circuit.  Double  latticed  to  lock 
active  material  <  power  -  producing 
chemical  on  the  plates.  Longer  Ufe 
Higher  efficiency. 

2.  The  Philco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer — a  dotted  sheet  ol  hard 
rubber.  Retains  the  solids  on  the 
pistes  but  five*  free  passage  to  the 
current  and  electrolyte  Prevents 
plate  disintegration.  Prolongs  bat¬ 
tery  life  41  per  cent. 


3.  The  OuArtrr-SflwrH  Hard. 
Wood  Sipnrator  -made  only  from 
lisnt  trees  1000  years  old;  quarter- 
sawed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  soft  grains.  Hard  grains  for 
perfect  insulation  of  pistes.  Soft 
grains  for  perfect  circulation  of  acid 
and  current  -quick  delivery  of  power. 
Another  big  reason  why  Philco  is 
lif  battery  for  y  our  car. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 


of  Philco  Service.  Over  5500  sta¬ 
tions  all  over  the  United  State* 
There  is  one  near  you.  Write  for 


Philadelphia 

^S^BATTERy 


with  the  famous  shock-resisting  Diamond-Grid  Plates 
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such  respect  and  admiration  as  he  has 
won,  not  only  for  himself  personally,  but 
also  for  the  work  he  has  accomplished. 

“Don’t  take  our  opinion  of  him,”  said 
one  of  the  faculty.  “Here  is  something 
that  was  written  by  two  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  British  scientists.  Referring  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Campbell’s  experiments  on  the 


ongratuiate  him  upon  an  important  dis- 
overy,  so  remarkable  and  unexpected  as 
o  have  been  received  with  general  in- 
redulity.’ 

“That  is  high  praise,  is  it  not?  Bur  the 
aost  important  thing  in  relation  to  his 
ork  is  the  amoml  of  valuable  research 


A  little-known  cause 
of  Baldness 


A  very  common  cause  of  baldness  is  the 
thoughtless  practice  of  daily  soaking  the 
hair  with  water.  This  fact  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known,  hut  is  one  which  doctors  recog¬ 
nize. 

Water  applied  to  the  scalp  and  undried, 
is  apt  to  combine  with  the  scalp's  natu¬ 
ral  oil  and  form  a  paste  which  clogs  the 
follicles  and  prevents  their  natural  activity. 

If  your  hair  is  unruly  through  lack  of 
natural  oil,  we  recommend  the  occasional 
application  of  a  few  drops  of  fresh  Sweet 
Almond  Oil. 

Packer’s  Tar  Soap,  through  its  health 
giving  pine-tar,  used  systematically  for  the 
shampoo,  frees  the  pores  of  all  clogging 
material  and  stimulates  the  scalp  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  normal  supply  of  natural  oil  and 
encourages  the  growth  of  healthy  attractive 


screw,  he  turns  it,  while  someone  gives  him 
the  reading  on  the  scale,  until  be  gets  it 
exactly  as  be  wants  it.  It  is  an  example 
not  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  but  of 
the  blind  leading  the  string. 

“And  bis  personality  is  as  remarkable 
.is  bis  scientific  achievements.  1  have 
known  bun  for  many  years;  yet  I  never 
have  seen  him.  lose  his  temper.  I  never 
have  seen  him  shnur  any  depression  or 
gloom.  In  a  certain  sense,  be  seems  to 
walk  apart  from  the  world.  But  while  be 
has  this  sort  of  detachment,  there  is  no 
morbid  aloofness.  Have  you  noticed  him 
as  he  walks  on  the  campus  or  alAng  the 
street:  His  head  is  held  high;  he  is  as 
erect  as  a  boy;  he  never  will  carry  a  cane 
and  go  along,  tapping  the  sidewalk!  It  is 
as  if  he  said.  ‘1  am  blind— but  1  will  not 
<>rl  blind!'  I  often  walk  on  the  street  with 
him;  and  he  is  so  responsive  that  my 
slightest  pressure  on  his  arm  is  enough  to 
enable  us  to  move  about  with  no  indication 
of  the  fact  that  he  does  not  sec. 

“I  was  a  student  in  his  classes  when  the 
accident  happened  that  robbed  him  of  his 
sight.  It  might  have  robbed  him  of  his 
usefulness  and  of  his  happiness,  if  he  had 
been  a ‘quitter.’  But  he  wasn't!  He  has 
done  a  man’s  work  in  the  world.  He  has 
helped  other  men  to  do  their  work.  He 
couldn’t  do  anything  better  and  finer  than 
that,  il  he  had  a  hundred  pairs  of  cycs.'bo 


THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC 
Dept.  86-B,  120  West  J2nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Canadian  Dirtfihuton:  Lyman*.  I  i mired.  Me 
Th t  Lyman  Bro«-  &  Ok.  Ltd..  loronto 


PACKERS 


Special  Sample  Offer: 

Send  25c  for  all  Three  samples  or 
10c  for  any  One  of  them 

A  grnerout  *ample  of  the**  three  for  :?c:  Paeket’. 
Tar  Soap,  Pavkrr’t  Shampoo,  Packer's  Charm 
(which  quickly  relieve*  chapped  hand,  and  lit>* 
ami  other  rough  condition*  of  the  tkinl.  toe 
any  one  .ample.  At  an*  time  we  trill  gladly  tend 
frrr  a  copy  of  our  Manual,  “How  to  ('arc  for  the 
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March-The  Danger  Month 


Below  is  a  photograph  of  a  Year.  It  pic¬ 
tures  graphically  for  you,  month  by 
month,  the  death  rate  from  Pneumonia, 
from  May  1921  to  April  1922. 

Study  the  picture.  T ravel  over  the  Y ear. 
At  each  station  or  month,  note  carefully 
the  Pneumonia  figures. 

When  you  reach  the  dizzy  pinnacle— the 
March  Peak— you  will  note  that  the 
danger  of  death  from  all  forms  of  pneu¬ 
monia  is  more  than  six  times  as  great 
as  in  midsummer. 

Pasteur  was  the  world's  ureatcst  conqueror.  Z 
His  conquests  were  nor  of  men  or  cities  but  — 
of  Disease.  His  discovery  that  germs  cause  - 
disease  not  only  gave  him  thou-  _  _ 

sands  of  victories  over  death,  but  [ - - 

left  for  all  mankind  the  weapon  __  _ 

of  Knowledge  with  which  to - . - 

,  g  drive  disease  from  the  earth.  “  1  “ 

Kerms  that  cause  colds  and  — - - — 

itonia  begin  their  work - ■--j-J 

long  before  March.  That  ZZ 

windy  month  is,  in  rcali-  - - —f 

ty,  the  reaping  of  the  — - 

whirlwind— of  the  wind - -W 

sown  from  November - - 1 


/r-’t-.H*.  i 

Ulm 

0%+ry  100.000 

ditbpmail  t~m* 


ftOil#  -  r "O'dtOf  12 

•M«%  IV.'I  MApf.InKJ 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said: 

"Most  diseases  can  be 
cured  if  taken  in  time,  but 
some  of  them  should  be 
taken  three  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  patient  is  born." 

Thus  Dr.  Holmes  anticipated  the 
great  Pasteur  and  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  of  modern  medicine — Prevention. 


Hill, 

6 


Looking  backward  down  March 

fnote  that  the  up-grade  for  pneumonia 
began  when  the  windows  went  down 
and  the  steam  was  turned  on.  And  that 
-  is  the  time  to  begin  the  work  of  Prevention 
—the  building  up  of  the  body  from  within  to 
fortify  it  against  the  germs  that  cause  colds,  if  M  C 
influenza  and  pneumonia. 


And  remember,  even  though  March  comes  in  like  a 
lamb— she  is  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  ready  to  devour  the  body  not  strengthened 
throughout  the  year  to  resist  her  blustery  winds,  icy  breath  and  the  flattery  of  her  occasional 
sunny  smile. 


The  heavy  zigzag  line  which  stretch**  ration.  Wnr  light.  nwni  <Mnx.  fkc  Um  notch.  IWnk  rkniv 

Wear  Kour.  turm  shoe*.  Sleep  svith  of  water-  Hof  rrcferabU. 


across  chit  pane  it  a  facsimile  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  one  of  Che  health  graphs  regu- 
larlv  kept  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company.  It  is  printed  to 
bring  home  to  millions  the  fact  chat 
the  danger  from  pneumonia  it  more 
than  six  timet  greater  in  March  than 
in  midsummer. 

The  things  to  be  guarded  against 
are  over -fatigue,  exposure,  contagion 


often  indigestion  or  cold.  Avoid  clog- 
ging  the  body  with  heavv,  indigestible 
foods.  Most  important,  avoid  consti- 


windows  op  n. 

If  vou  get  your  feet  wet.  change  to 
warm,  drv  thing*  as  soon  as 
and  restore  the  circulation.  Keep  the 
hands  out  of  the  mouth  anJ  keep  the 
mouth  and  teeth  clean. 

L?«e  a  handkerchief  as  a  screen  for  a 
cough  or  a  sneeze. 


tor;  go  to  bed.  get  warm  and  keep 
covered  up.  Cut  down  %«uc  J«or  ro 


Mothers  should  specially  guarJ  chil¬ 
dren  suffering  from  measles,  w  hooring 
cough  and  the  other  contagious  dis¬ 
eases — pneumonia  frequently  follows 
these  diseases. 

In  the  interc«t«  of  communits  welfare, 
the  Metropolitan  gladlv  authorize*  anv 
individual,  organisation  or  periodical 
to  reprint  either  the  chart  or  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  page. 

HALEY  EISKE.  resident 


and  neglect.  A  hrst  hint  of  danger  is 


As  soon  as  nature  v 
something  •%  wrong,  cc 


rm*  veu  that 
lsult  VOUT  doc- 
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When  your  /fpron  is  off 
for  the  Day- what  then  ? 

After  the  last  dish  has  been  dried  and  put 
away  and  vour  apron  hung  in  its  customary  place 
— what  tnen?  Arc  you  too  tired  to  enjoy  the 
evening— logo  to  the  movies — to  have  company? 

This  is  to  tell  you  how  other  women  have 
overcome  this  condition.  The  remedy  is  simple. 

It  lies  in  doing  your  kitchen  work  the  modem 
way — in  having  up-to-date  kitchen  appliances 
— especially  a  Sellers  Kitchen  Cabinet.  By 
making  the  kitchen  work  easy  it  often  acts  far 
better  than  any  tonic  from  the  drug  store. 

This  is  true  largely  because  the  Sellers 
has  so  many  exclusive  improvements  and  con¬ 
veniences.  Altogether  there  are  Fifteen  Famous 
Features  which  are  com-  r- 
hinedin  no  other  cabinet. 

Remember,  too,  that  even  with  its  many 
unusual  conveniences,  the  Sellers  costs  no 
more  than  any  good  cabinet.  You  may 
have  the  white  enamel  or  golden  oak 
finish.  Most  dealers  will  gladly  arrange 
terms  to  suit  your  income. 


G.  I.  SELLERS  &  SONS  CO.,  Elwood,  Ind. 

CanaJi.lH  BraH'i  Srllcr,  Ritchrn  Cibinclt.  Branford.  Canada 


Are  You  Going  to  Build T 

Intlnet your. irchitett to  intludt '  p*ue for  n  Srllcr  in  y oar  ;/«**/. 
Coitr  only  half  «/  m*ck  as  buiUiKx  in  a  cabinet.  Occupies  tk* 
tame  space  as  a  kite  ken  table.  Free  kitckenplans  tent  open  request. 


y|j^| 

Sellers  Automatic 
Latter  in  t  Flour  Bin 


SELLERS 

KITCHEN  CABINETS 


The  Greatest  Regret 
of  My  Life 

FIRST  PRIZE 

Regrets  Not  Hard  Work,  But 
Wasted  Self-Pity 

AT  THE  time  I  was  seven  years  old 

/%  there  were  no  child-labor  laws  in 
X JL  my  native  state,  and  it  was 
customary  to  place  very  young  children 
in  the  spinning  mills,  where  they  worked 
eleven  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  earning 
ten  to  fifty  cents. 

My  father,  who  could  earn  only  six 
dollars  a  week,  placed  me  with  my  older 
sister,  aged  nine,  in  the  mill  where  be 
worked.  We  stood  on  boxes  to  reach  the 
top  row  of  spools.  It  took  us  several 
weeks  to  learn  to  run  one  frame— and 
earn  ten  cents  a  day  between  us. 

In  all  the  thirteen  years  I  worked  in 
the  mills  I  never  earned  as  much  as  ten 
dollars  a  week. 

I  grew  up  stoop-shouldered,  hollow- 
chested,  and  flat-footed,  with  broken 
arches.  I  seldom  played,  but  I  did  read-— 
everything  I  could  get  my  hands  on. 
This  reading  and  the  knowledge  that 
others  had  a  better  chance  than  I,  caused 
me  to  form  the  habit  of  self-pity.  How  I 
did  pity  myself!  I  cannot  count  the 
hours  1  wasted  in  vain  regret. 

The  only  relief  I  had  from  the  misery 
of  those  days  was  in  day-dreaming. 

After  thirteen  years  I  read  one  day  that 
Lincoln  said:  "I  will  study  and  get  ready, 
and  maybe  my  chance  will  come.” 
Those  words  inspired  me,  and  I  went  to 
work  in  earnest.  My  chance  did  come. 

To-day  many  of  my  day-dreams  have 
come  true.  My  name  is  well  known  to 
hundreds  of  people.  I  am  an  authority 
in  my  particular  department  of  a  big 
corporation.  My  salary  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  salaries  of  college-trained 
women,  and  I  no  longer  pity  myself. 

My  greatest  regret,  then,  is  not  that 
I  had  to  work  so  hard  hut  that  I  spent 
so  much  valuable  time  in  regretting  the 
chances  I  never  had,  for  I  have  proved 
to  myself  that  it  is  never  too  late,  and 
that  "we  always  may  he  what  we  might 
have  been.”  v.  M.  B.  v. 


SECOND  PRIZE 

Gave  Up  for  Big  City 
Opportunities  Afforded  by 
Small  Town 

CAT  MY  many  regrets,  the  greatest  is 
'  that  I  gave  up  the  position  of 
assistant  cashier  of  a  country  bank  to 
become  a  cog  in  one  of  the  many  wheels 
that  operate  one  of  the  country's  largest 
banks. 

1  ired  of  the  monotonous  life  of  a  small 
town,  1  could  not  recognize  any  of  the 
many  opportunities  that  existed  there, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  good  hoard  and 
:  a  good  room  cost  only  twelve  dollars  per 
I  week,  that  I  paid  not  one  cent  for  car 
fare,  and  that  if  every  inhabitant  of  the 
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Is  Your  Life  Story 

Worth  $500  or  $2000? 


2 


\ /f  OTION  picture  producer*  often 
pay  $500  to  $2000  for  acceptable 
»creeii  »torie*.  Vet  their  ilemanil*  for 
Mories  can  not  be  supplied. 

In  the  Inst  few  month*  newspaper* 
and  film  companies  have  offered  more 
than  $50,000  in  scenario  contest  pri/e», 
nil  to  secure  new  stories  and  encourage 
new  screen  writers. 

And  your  life  probably  holds  many 
incident*  which  would  form  the  basis 
for  stories  worth  telling— and  selling. 

A  California  kI»»I  teacher:  a  Ch>ca«o  •o.icty 
outrun:  a  l’rnn-}lvania  iK»<p>|ur  rrjwfirr. 
an  underpaid  ",!uc  ««•»  'n  Ctah.  are  a  frw 
who  hd>r  ***hl  lhf*r  tlorift  K  hand*  me  pntf*. 
!«€*•  #tie»  «l«ulin  *l.i II  wriicri  or  won  b«f  •urni  in 
Kcturio  eootnti, 

Tlicv  stlhlifd  vrffn  Wfifinf  to  frt  away  fr*»m 
fMUt'nr  w«.fk.  Not  one  wit  4  rrrocni'fd  author. 
Not  om  wj»  i  matter  of  literary  tkill. 

The  Palmer  Teat 
No  Coat — No  Obligation 

LL  w trt  ditcevffrd  tfiroiifh  tkf  novel  Palmer 
(  »*ih\r  Jest  by  which  phenomenal  milts 
lia\e  been  obtained. 

The  fir *f  pri/e  of  <10  000  jnd  eight  others 
in  Iht  C  hi*,  a  mi  Daily  Nrwi  coninl,  an  I  all 
three  prim,  amonn'ine  »«»  4$.INNI.  m  the  I. 
barker  Read.  Jr  .  comr*fitiun.  w awarded  to 
new  writer*,  dnroveml  and  trained  by  the 
Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation  which  ii  cun- 
dm  time  this  natch. 

Thf'e  fa.*t«  have  hnt  rniuluiively  pvotfd  (I) 
manv  people  who  tlo  not  at  all  a'i»p«*  f  their 
ability.  can  wt  Xr  Scenario*,  and  (J|  tv. •*  free 
i c*t  doc*  prove  to  the  mm  nr  *oinjn  a1  >• 
*»'||||«  tin  it  nfir'hrr  lie  nr  *li*  Kji  ability  momth 
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rown  was  not  my  friend  they  were  at 
lea*t  acquaintances. 

1  his  life  1  gave  up  for  one  consisting 
of  strap-hanging,  clock-punching,  dairy- 
lunching,  ra\i-dodgmg.  tag-buying,  some¬ 
times  savings-hanking,  sometimes  pawn¬ 
shopping,  working,  wondering,  and  re¬ 
gretting. 

Although  I  have  a  good  education, 
and  through  constant  study  and  close 
application  to  my  work  know  much  more 
about  hanking  than  mv  position  re¬ 
quires.  I  am  rapidlv  developing  into  a 
perfectly  reliable  human  "machine.” 

Should  I  happen  to  retain  my  present 
connection  for  the  next  five  years.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  ambitions  will  compare 
with  those  of  my  older  fellow  employees, 
which  arc  invariably  the  same;  i.  e.,  at  the 

age  of  sixty,  to  own  a  bungalow  in - 

Manor  (only  forty  minutes  from  down¬ 
town).  one  or  two  thousand  in  six  per 
cent  bonds,  an  insurance  policy,  a  garden, 
possibly  five  feet  square,  and  the  "old 
job.” 

My  successor  with  the  country  hank 
in  three  years  has  acquired  a  home,  a 
small  farm,  an  interest  in  the  bank,  some 
"Liberties,"  a  car,  and  a  wife  who  can 
cook,  sew,  look  pretty,  and  raise  b  hies. 

As  I  look  at  my  pitiful  Christmas 
Savings  Club  Hook,  and  think  of  the 
opportunity  that  was  mine,  1  feel  that  1 
am  justified  in  this  big  regret,  c.  L.  ii. 


TII1KD  PRIZE 

Threw  Away  Good  Health 

THE  greatest  regret  of  mv  life  is  that 
1  dui  not  take  cate  of  the  wonderful 
*  good  health  I  had  when  I  was  a  young 
girl. 

As  a  young  girl  I  had  rosy  checks, 
thick,  bright  hail,  was  strong  and  husky. 
Hut  when  I  went  through  high  school, 
besides  studying  hard,  I  began  to  go  to 
parties  and  dances,  cat  all  kinds  of  sodas 
and  candy.  I  thought  it  "silly"  to  go  to 
bed  early,  to  wear  rubbers  or  do  any  of 
the  things  my  mother  advised  me  to  do. 
At  college  I  continued  to  hum  the  candle 
at  both  ends. 

At  the  end  of  my  second  year  at 
college  suddenly  mv  health  broke;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  met  a  splendid  man 
who  asked  me  to  marry  him. 

Now,  when  my  thoughts  turned  to 
marriage  I  had  lost  weight  and  energy, 
and  developed  a  nervous  heart.  Finally 
I  said  to  my  doctor:  “Why  has  this  come 
to  me  when  I  have  always  been  so  well 
and  strong1"  And  he  answered,  in  his 
kindly  old  wav:  "When  we  break  the 
rules  «*f  health  during  adolescence  not 
one  escapes  -  not  one.* 

1  base  been  married  six  years  now  but 
am  still  paving  for  mv  folly.  I  have  to 
lead  the  simplest  kind  of  life,  follow 
the  most  strict  diet.  In  other  words, 
health  once  undermined  takes  years  to 
regain. 

If  onlv  I  could  say  to  all  the  young 
folks  of  to-day:  "l)on’t  neglect  the 
simple  rules  of  hygiene,  especially  during 
your  school  days.  Huild  up  for  yourselves 
strong,  healthy  bodies,  and  you  will 
tind  you  have  treasured  lip  riches  more 
precious  than  gold,  and  untold  happiness 
for  the  future."  >1.  B. 
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Not  all  Dealers  sell 
Goodyear  Tires 
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riie  privilege  of  selling  Goodyear 
Tires  carries  with  it  certain  def¬ 
inite  responsibilities  on  the  part 
of  the  dealer. 

He  pledges  himself,  for  example, 
to  give  you  service  that  will  help 
you  get  from  Goodyear  'I’ires  all 
the  mileage  built  into  them  at 
the  factory. 


They  prefer  to  sell  Goodyear 
Tires  because  they  know  they  can 
sell  them  to  more  people,  and 
thus  be  compensated  for  lower 
profits  on  each  sale. 

They  have  learned  by  experience 
that  every  Goodyear  Fire  they 
sell  will  win  them  the  good  will 
of  a  motorist. 


He  accepts  a  smaller  profit  than 
he  might  get  from  certain  other 
brands,  in  order  that  we  may  put 
extra  quality  into  the  tires  them¬ 
selves. 


Dealing  with  them,  you  are  sure 
of  a  quality  product  of  excep¬ 
tional  and  demonstrated  value, 
supported  by  a  service  that  will 
save  you  money. 


Not  all  dealers  sec  the  wisdom 
of  doing  business  on  this  basis; 
consequently  not  all  dealers  sell 
Goodyear  Tires. 

But  Goodyear  Dealers  implicitly 
believe,  as  we  do,  that  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  permanent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  business  is  satisfied 
customers. 


Because  Goodyear  Dealers  in 
their  own  interest  think  first  of 
your  interest,  they  are  good  men 
with  whom  to  trade. 

Because  Goodyear  'Fires  and 
Goodyear  Dealer  Service  insure 
maximum  economy,  more  people 
ride  on  Goodyear  Fires  than  on 
any  other  kind. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Hear 
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Jim  Henry’s  Column 


The  Nicest  House  in  Town 


Babbitt’ 


( Continued  from  page  42) 


«« 


I  am  not  running  a  book  review  column,  but 
Sinclair  Lewis  made  sort  of  a  veiled  reference 
in  "Babbitt”  to  Mennen  Shaving  Cream, 
which  I  want  to  discuss.  No  names  men¬ 
tioned,  of  course,  but  it  is  obvious  to  me  that 
lie  meant  Mermen’s. 

He  was  complaining  about  the  standard¬ 
ized  lives  and  habits  of  millions  of  American 
men  and  one  of  his  serious  accusations  was 
that  they  all  use  the  same  shaving  cream — 
presumably  meaning  Mennen’s. 

Now  in  the  litst  place,  not  over  two  million 
and  a  half  men  in  this  country  use  Mennen’* 
Of  course  they  are  the  better  class  of  men 
but  there  are  still  twenty  million  sticking 
to  unsrandardized  shaving  habits. 

Bur  is  it  a  serious  weakness  in  a  man  that 
he  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  same  supe¬ 
riorities  of  which  millions  of  other  men  think 
highly? 

After  all,  most  men  have  tough  beards  and 
experience  the  same  sense  of  amazed  gratifi¬ 
cation  the  first  time  a  sharp  Made  leans 
against  Mcnncn-softcncd  bristles. 

Most  men  have  tender  skin  and  the  gentle, 
soothing,  healing  influence  of  Boro-glycennc 
(the  secret  of  the  delightful  after  cHeetj 
appeals  to  them  all  equally. 

All  men  hate  rubbing  in  the  lather  with 
lingers  because  it  is  messy  and  uritates  the 
skin.  They  esteem  Mennen’s  because  it 
doesn’t  have  to  In-  rubbed  in  with  the  fingers. 

There  never  was  a  skin  that  wouldn’t 
suffer  from  free  caustic.  \N  by  shouldn’t  all 
men  approve  the  absence  of  free  caustic  in 
Mennen 's? 

And  isn’t  any  man  likely  to  be  without 
hot  or  soft  water  now  and  then?  Mennen’s 
works  perfectly  with  hard  or  soft  water- 
hot  or  cold. 

It's  really  perfectly  simple— American 
men  want  the  best,  that  is  why  shaving  with 
Mennen’s  lias  become  the  standardized 
practice. 

If  you  don’t  object  to  starting  the  wav 
thousands  of  other  men  have,  send  10  cents 
for  my  demonstrator  tube.  Or  buy  a  full 
size  tube  for  fifty  cents. 

\/  (Mennen  Salesman  Cl 

Th^  M^nn^n  Company 

n^wflRK.  n.j.  vj.sa 


grave.  I've  been  thinking  of  it.  I’d  like 
|  you  to  have  it,  Nellie.  If  the  other  debt 
were  just  cleared  up!  But  maybe  we 
could  manage.  If  we  could  sell  our  place 
this  week,  1  could  borrow  the  rest  and 
give  a  mongage  on  the  house.” 

They  talked  of  their  finances  for  a  time, 
and  then  hd  began  putting  away  his  hooks 
and  records,  hd  Cutter  was  one  of  those 
men  who  have  a  few  favorite  sayings 
which  they  bring  out  with  regularity.  One 
of  his  choice  hits  was  to  quote  at  the  close 
of  every  week  from  Bums’  "Cotter’s  Sat¬ 
urday  Night.’’  Only  he  changed  the  word 
"Cotter”  to  "Cutter.”  For  the  first  few 
months  of  her  married  life  Nell  had  thought 
it  quite  clever.  But  when  you  have  been 
married  to  a  man  for  fifteen  years  and  he 
says  the  same  thing  every  week,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  old  friend,  hut  without  humor. 
You  no  longer  laugh  at  it,  but  you  would 
miss  it.  So  Kd.  gathering  up  his  outgoing 
mail,  said  as  blithely  as  though  it  were  the 
original  time:  "Well,  it’s  Saturday  night 
and  so. 


The  toil-worn  Cutler  frar  his  lalior  goes. 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end 
lie  gathers  up  his  mattocks  and  his  lines 
And  weary  o’er  ihe  moor  his  hameward  course 
does  bend." 


h  the  week  Nell  walked  on 


Ac  this,  Nicky,  whose  brain  had  finall 
‘gistered,  threw  b 
lowed  to  the  moon. 


ally 

registered,  threw  hack  his  head  and  bef- 
.vcd  to  the  moon. 

Craig  did  not  cry.  He  w  as  mad.  ‘‘That 


Her  heart  kept  up  a  continual  an¬ 
them  ofjoy.Tryatsh*  might,  her  sympathy 
for  Mrs.  Brisbane  was  not  as  great  as  her 
personal  happiness.  “It’s  going  to  Ik* 
ours.”  she  would  say  in  wonderment. 
"Those  lovely  rooms  .  .  .  that  exquisite 
sun-parlor.  I’m  going  to  have  new  furni¬ 
ture,  too.  I  won’t  move  in  without  nice 
things.  We’ll  just  add  it  to  the  debt.  We 
might  as  well  he  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a 
lamb." 

So  Fd  brought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Johnson  up  to  look  at  the  old  place.  The 
children  were  in  school  when  they  came. 
Even  Gramma  was  away.  "Yes,  we’ve 
worked  hard,  and  we’re  cornin’  in  to  town 
now*  to  rest,"  Mr.  Johnson  told  them. 

Nell  showed  them  around.  "How  nice 
it  is,”  Mrs.  Johnson  expressed  herself. 
"So  comfortable  and  convenient!”  The 
words  had  a  familiar  sound. 

For  the  rest  of  the  week  Nell  Cutter 
moved  in  a  realm  of  joyous  anticipation. 
She  kept  it  from  the  children.  All  they 
knew*  was  that  on  Saturdav  night  perhaps 
,hey  were  going  to  have  the  happiest  sur¬ 
prise  of  their  lives. 

I  hey  moved  along  slow  lv.  those  twenty- 
four-hour  days, .until  the  last  one  came — 
Saturday.  By  noon,  Nell  was  anxious  be¬ 
yond  words.  T  hey  were  at  the  supper 
table  when  Mr.  Johnson  telephoned.  Nell 
jumped  like  a  shot  to  get  the  message. 
When  she  came  back  her  face  w;as  beam¬ 
ing.  her  breath  coming  fast.  "All  right, 
children.  This  is  it!  .  .  .”  There  was 
dramatic  suspense,  forks  were  poised. 
Every  eye  questioned  her.  ‘‘We’re  going 
to  sell  the  oid  house  and  buy  Brisbane*.’" 

No  one  spoke.  1  hey  all  seemed  dazed. 
Extreme  happiness  would  do  that,  she 
knew.  It  was  Josephine  whose  mind  worked 
fastest.  "Sell  our  house."  she  repeated  in 
1  a  little  awed  whisper,  "and  move  away?" 


\_raig  uiu  not  cry.  11c  w  as  mao.  1  nat 
old  stiff,  shiny  house?  Why,  there  ain’t 
even  a  porch  .  .  .  just  a  little  peaked 
chicken-coop  in  front  and  two  leather 
dusters  stuck  up  in  butter  crocks." 

“There’s  a  sun-parlor,”  Nell  protested. 

“/  don’t  want  to  sit  in  no  sun-parlor. 
I  want  to  go  outdoors  where  the  sun  is." 

“  I  here  arc  no  trees,"  Josephine 
mourned.  "The  birds  don’t  come  there.” 

"Oh,  my  good  old  room,”  Gramma 
lamented,  "where  I  can  see  the  hills, 
hvery  dav  I  sav,  ’I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills.”’ 

"Where’d  I  keep  my  guinea  pigs?” 
Craig  cross-questioned. 

"Where’d  I’-t-oby  st-ay?”  Nick  bawled. 

"Good  land,  what  ails  this  family?" 
Nell  exploded.  "1  thought  you’d  he  crazy 
anxious  to  live  in  the  nicest  house  in 
town." 

"  This  is  the  nicest  house  in  town," 
Josephine  said  distinctly,  "ain't  it,  boys?" 

for  the  only  time  in  their  argumenta¬ 
tive  lives  the  hoys  agreed  unconditionally 
with  their  sister.  Nell  looked  at  them  in 
amazement.  No,  they  were  not  joking. 
They  meant  it.  They  thought  the  old 
thing  was  the  nicest  house  in  town. 

Plainly,  hd  was  sympathetic  with 
them.  "I  know*  how  they  feel,  Nell.  It’s 
home  to  them." 

"I  think  it’s  nicer  to  have  just  one 
home,"  Gramma  put  in  mildly.  "You 
sort  of  weave  your  dreams  and  desires 
into  the  very  walls." 

There  were  more  disparaging  comments 
from  the  children.  "Now,  now!"  Kd 
stopped  them,  "That’ll  do.  Mama  wants 
to.  and  we’ll  do  what  pleases  Mama." 


I  IKK  a  hack-stage  call,  the  telephone 
^-'sounded  again.  "It’s  Mrs.  Brisbane," 
Nell  announced.  "Slu*  w  ants  me  to  conn* 
right  over.  She  sounded  awfully  upset." 

When  she  arrived,  Mrs.  Brisbane  called 
to  her  to  come  right  up-stairs.  As  she 
tesponded.  Nell  caught  again  that  won¬ 
derful  satisfying  picture— that  sweep  of 
living-room.  French  doors  and  sun-parloi 
beyond.  Her  hand  lingered  lovingly  over 
the  dull  mahogany  rail  which  swept  up 
the  enameled  stairs.  Mrs.  Brisbane  was 
in  a  big  chair  hv  the  bed.  She  had  a  cloth 
on  her  head.  At  sight  of  Nell,  she  burst 
into  hysterical  tears  and  broken  sentences. 
"I  never  was  so  treated  in  my  life! ...  I 
wish  I  was  dead!  .  .  .  It’s  awful!  .  .  .  Tom 
just  talked  awful  to  me!  .  .  .  He  accuses 
me  of  getting  him  into  this — me!  My 
whole  family’s  deserted  me  .  .  .  Fred  .  .  . 

I  don’t  know*  where  he  is  half  the  time. . . . 
Mayme  .  .  .  she  never  tells  me  a  thing.  1 
heard  to-day.  from  another  source  that 
she — she’s  going  to  marry  him  anyway— 
that  Ray  Blake.  .  .  .  Well,  she  don’t  need 
to  bring  any  youngster  of  his  here.  ...  I 
wouldn  t  touch  it.  ( Hi,  it’s  awful.  I  wanted 
you  to  come.  A  ou’rc  the  only  one  in  this 
town  who  understands  me." 

Nell  had  a  sudden  revolting  thought 
that  this  well-meant  compliment  might 
not  he  greatly  to  her  credit.  u..  (-:* noni - 
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Treat  your  face  to  the  luxury  of  a 
shave  with  a  new  blade  stropped 

on  Twinplex.  Never  again  will  you  ask,  “Why 
should  I  strop  my  blades  when  new  blades  are  so 
cheap?"  Twinplex  improves  even  a  new  blade 
100'-  and  gives  100  perfect  shaves  from  it!  A  few 
turns  strop  both  edges  keen.  Sold  everywhere. 
Twinplex  Sales  Co.  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Montreal 
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Chamberlin  Metal  Weather  Sir*  C#..  Detr#»l  Milk 
Tell  me  the  cost  of  equipping  my 
building  with  Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Stripe  (check  whether  home, 
factory  .office  building,  church,  school ). 
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Save  Fuel 
Keep  Warm 
End  Draughts 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  small 
cost  of  equipping  your  home  or 
business  building  with  Chamberlin 
Metal  Weather  Strips. 

And  they  add  so  much  to  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  good  household  econ¬ 
omy.  They  save  25**,'  to  40* ,  of  fuel 
costs.  Keep  dirt.  dust,  soot  and  smoke 
from  sifting  in.  That  ends  one  of  the 
most  tedious  tasks  of  housework'. 


"  I’ve  schemed  and  schemed  for  my 
children,"  rhe  woman  went  on,  "and 
worked  their  father  time  and  again  to 
gratify  their  wants  .  . .  planned  this  house 
as  nice  as  1  could  for  them  .  .  .  and  this  is 
what  I  get  for  it.  .  .  .  They  go  off  cverv 
evening  and  leave  me  alone  .  .  .  and  their 
father  takes  his  hard  luck  out  on  me!" 
There  were  more  random  complaints  and 
then:  "What  I  really  sent  for  you  for  was 
about  the  furniture.  I'm  in  an  awful 
pinch.  .  .  .  Tom  says  you  folks  are  going 
to  get  the  house.  1  wanted  to  ask  if  you’d 
buy  most  of  the  furniture  just  as  it 
stands.  .  .  .  We'll  move  away,  of  course; 
we  wouldn’t  stay  here ,  now,  the  way 
we’ve  been  treated.  It’s  only  about  half 
paid  for,  and  Torn  don't  know  it  .  .  .  and 
after  tonight  I'd  kill  myself  before  I'd 
tell  him.  Schmidt  and  Mills  keep  dinging 
at  me,  just  hound  me,  when  I  haven't  a 
cent  more  to  pay.  I  thought  if  you'd  pay 
me  cash.  I'd  let  you  have  it  for  about 
three  fourths  of  its  actual  cost— then— 
1  could  make  another  payment." 


Why  Heat 
Your  Building 
36  Times 
Every  Day? 

Ta.t.ahowth.  Inru.h 
of  cold  air  at  unpro¬ 
tected  window,  and 
door.  fill,  the  avara*. 
building  36  time, 
dally.  Why  fi«ht  thl. 
with  fuel? 

How  much  more  .lm- 
ple  to  bar  It  out  a. 

hum,  monuer.  do. 
with  Chamberlin  M.tal 
Weather  Strip.. 


At  12.000.000  win- 
dows  and  doors 
Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Strip* 
permanently  end 
fuel  waste  and  dia- 
comforts  resulting 
from  draughts. 
They  make  homes 
dual  proof. Protect 
hangings,  furnish¬ 
ings  and  decora¬ 
tions.  End  rat- 
doors  and 


tlmg  dor 
windows. 


Healthier  homes 
result.  Children 
are  safe  from  cold 
air  currents.  No  cold  spots.  You  are  not 
driven  from  the  bright,  cheerful  window  by 
chill  draughts. 

I  Chamberlin  Strips  are  used  on 

Vpp  85'  ,  of  all  weather  stripped 
*  *  VeXe  buildings,  including  homes, 
banks,  schools,  office  buildings,  churches, 
stores,  hotels  and  apartments. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  Inst  as  long  as  the 
building.  Any  need  for  service  or  attention, 
no  matter  how  many  years  hence,  is  cheer¬ 
fully  done  free,  by  Chamberlin  experts.  An 
estimate  by  our  engineering  department,  on 
the  cost  of  your  equipment,  is  free.  Just  send 
the  coupon. 
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SHELL'S  amazement  was  greater  than 
*  her  sense  of  propriety.  "  Hut  we 
heard  .  .  .  your  uncle?’ 

"Oh,  thar  fortune ?  That  was  only  a 
hundred  dollars,  but  people  thought  it 
was  more  and  I  just  let  them.”  Hack  she 
went  to  her  grievances;  "He's  so  mean, 
Tom  is  . . .  about  money  . . .  swears  about 
the  bills.  What  can  /  do?  /  can't  help 
things  being  high.  Mow'd  he  like  to  have 
us  going  around  looking  like  gypsies?" 
There  was  much  more.  It  was  disgraceful, 
the  whole  tirade  concerning  the  family 
and  its  financial  status.  The  air  was 
stifling.  Nell  wanted  to  get  away,  out¬ 
doors,  under  the  stars,  on  home  to  her  own. 

She  managed  to  escape  with  no  definite 
promises.  ()ncc  out  in  the  open,  the  house 
she  had  just  left  no  longer  seemed  the 
most  beautiful  one  in  town.  It  seemed  the 
House  of  Sham.  The  luxurious  chairs 
were  upholstered  in  falseness,  stuffed  with 
lies.  'The  shining  enamel  was  as  slippery 
as  deceit.  Looking  back  as  she  turned  the 
corner  it  appeared  in  the  moonlight  a 
whited  sepulcher  with  dead  men’s  bones 
within.  As  she  hurried  on,  she  was  men¬ 
tally  confut'-J. 

There  was  w  ith  her  the  vision  of  people 
everywhere:  men  and  women,  young  and 
old.  who  were  feeding  rhe  animals  to  keep 
up  apj»carances:  Debts.  Interest.  Prin¬ 
cipal.  Instalments.  Mortgages.  Loans-on- 
life-insiirancc — all  the  snarling,  menacing 
animals  which  padded  softly  forever  just 
back  of  the  crowd.  She  seemed  to  see  the 
people  continually  casting  furtive  glances 
over  their  shoulders,  constantly  throwing 
money  to  them — always  trying  to  cover 
them  so  no  one  would  know  they  were 
there.  W  ith  two  of  them,  the  house  of 
Cutter  had  long  contended.  'I  hese  were 
bad  enough.  And  now  Mortgage  would 
slip,  leopard-like,  into  the  procession. 
Interest  and  Principal  had  been  had 
i  enough.  Hut  Mortgage— that  ate  homes. 
Lumber,  stucco,  brick.  Modern  Dutch. 
Colonial,  Early  English — they  were  all 
the  same  to  the  hydra-headed  monster. 

|  Constantly,  he  watched  and  if  you  slipped 
he  ate  your  home. 

She  was  at  home  now.  The  low.  ram¬ 
bling  house  lay  still  and  peaceful  under  the 
warm  October  moon.  The  swaying  elms 
dipped  and  beckoned  hospitably.  The 
lights  shone  through  freshly-laundered 


curtains.  In  the  living-room  she  could  see 
Ed  in  his  big  shabby  chair  with  the  boys 
perched  on  the  arms,  the  hoys  who  could 
scarcely  he  driven  away  from  their  father's 
side.  Gramma  was  holding  the  baby  in 
her  comfortable  lap,  Gramma,  who  wel¬ 
comed  each  grandchild  as  if  it  were  her 
ow  n.  Josephine  was  at  the  piano — Joseph¬ 
ine,  who  told  her  every  thought,  who 
fairly  turned  her  mind  inside  out  for  her 
mother  to  see.  *1  he  rasteful  arrangement 
of  the  old  furniture  with  its  good  lines,  the 
warm  glow  of  the  shaded  lights,  made  the 
room  look  softly  mellow.  Why,  it  looked 
artistic!  NYU  Cutter  had  eaten  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  I 

As  Nell  went  in  a  man  got  out  of  a  car 
and  came  up  to  the  door.  It  was  Mr. 
Johnson.  Ed  was  both  cordial  and  busi¬ 
nesslike.  He  took  a  folded  paper  from  his 
pocket.  "1  brought  a  blank  deed  home.” 

Nell  went  pale.  She  steadied  herself  at 
the  hack  of  a  chair.  Nick,  nulling  at  her 
sleeve,  kept  hissing  something  through 
his  teeth.  It  sounded  like  "Can’t  have  it  . . . 
Can't  have  it!"  By  the  side  of  his  father 
stood  Craig,  lists  doubled,  glaring  at  the 
intruder  as  though  he  were  armored  and 
entering  a  baronial  castle.  Josephine  had 
gone  kitchcnward,  and  Nell  was  vaguely 
aware  that  somewhere  along  the  route  she 
had  burst  into  tears.  Gramma  got  up  and 
went  into  her  own  room,  as  though  she 
did  not  want  to  he  in  at  the  killing.  Only 
Ed  remained  cool  and  unperturbed.  Sud¬ 
denly,  Nell  Cutter  felt  that  she  was  selling 
many  things  iff  which  she  had  not  taken 
cognizance.  She  was  selling  big  feathery 
lilacs,  the  odor  of  apple-blossoms,  the 
songs  of  birds,  the  mils  from  whence 
camcth  her  help.  She  was  disposing  of  her 
children's  birthplace,  the  shrine  of  memo- 
nrs,  Ed's  energy,  her  own  peace  iff  mind. 
She  was  feeding  the  animals— to  keep  up 
appearances. 

"Mr.  Johnson,”  she  broke  in,  “I'm 
awfully  sorry  to  disappoint  you  after  all 
I  said  .  .  .  hut  I  don  t  want  to  sell  now. 
1  here’s  another  house,  though  .  .  .  the 
Hrishanes’  lovely  new  one.  Scarcely  any¬ 
one  knows  it’s  for  sale.  Mrs.  Johnson 
would  love  it,  I  know,  she's  such  a  good 
housekeeper.  It  has  as  many  rooms  as 
this  one  .  .  .  and  a  sun-parlor  .  .  .”  she 
added  feebly,  carefully  avoiding  Ed’s  eye. 

Z*-1  RAMMA  and  the  children  had  gone  to 
bed.  Ed  and  Nell  were  in  the  kitchen 
attending  to  all  those  little  duties  which 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  house¬ 
holders.  “Well,  Nellie,”  Ed  said  cheer¬ 
fully,  "you  certainly  showed  your  good 
sense. 

“Princes  and  lords  arc  but  the  breath  of  kings. 
An  honrsi  man  s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind. 

Whar  is  a  lordlings  pomp?  A  cumbrous  load 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  humankind." 

I  le  wound  the  clock.  It  had  been  Gram¬ 
ma's.  He  could  remember  seeing  the  little 
speckled  church  on  it  when  he  was  a  tiny 
hov.  He  put  the  key  behind  the  Steeple. 
“Well,  it’s  Saturday  night  again  and  so, 

“The  toil-worn  Cutter  frae  his  labor  rocs. 

This  nicht  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 

He  Rathcrs  up  his  mattocks  ...” 

He  broke  off.  "What’s  all  this  stuff* 
piled  up  in  the  kindling-box?" 

Nell’s  answer  embodied  all  the  elements 
of  curtness,  conciseness,  and  simplicity. 
"  I  louse  plans,”  she  said.  "  Bum  'em  up." 
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How  about  your  Home— 

are  you  wearing  out  the  Floors  or  walking  on  the  Finish  ? 


By  this  time  they  were  so  worn,  I  had  to 
scrub  them  twice  .1  wcclc  to  remove  the  stains 
that  would  now  sink  in . " 

The  woman  who  lives  with  varnished 
floors  tells  a  different  story.  Her  mop 
glides  quickly  and  easily  over  smooth 
finished  surfaces. 


ANEiW  floor  costs  approximately 
fifty  times  more  than  a  new  finish. 
Paint  and  Varnish  save  more  than  the 
surface — they  save  money. 

Paint  and  Varnish  save  labor,  too. 
Women  who  have  to  look  after  un¬ 
finished  floors  complain  that  no  matter 
how  hard  they  scrub,  they  can  not 
make  them  look  clean. 


And  listen  to  the  woman  who  uses  lino- 
leum : 

“Tl-c  linoleum  on  our  kitchen  floor  is  soor 
to  celebrate  its  nineteenth  birthday  annivrr 
sarv  in  our  home.  It  is  well  protected  b\ 


A  South  Dakota  woman  unburden 
self  as  follows: 

“But  alas  the  floors!  The  firmer-'  hui 
feet,  the  hired  men’s  heavy  shoes,  the 
pushing  chairs  and  toys  about,  and  the 
ceasing  march  of  the  busy  housewife 

told  their  story.  By  the  nrst  spring  we 
the  floors  needed  help.  If  they  had  r 
it  then,  perhaps  all  would  have  been  well 
they  did  not  get  their  needed  varnish 
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SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN— 507  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 
A  cooperative  movement  by  Paint.  Varnish  and  Allied  Interests  whose  products 
and  services  conserve,  protect  and  beautify  practically  every  kind  of  property. 
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Build  up  your 
strength  and  energy 

Deprive  your  body  of  one  vital 
element,  which  many  common 
foods  are  known  to  lack,  and  no 
matter  how  much  you  eat  you 
will  inevitably  exhaust  your  vi¬ 
tality  and  tear  down  your  health. 

Be  on  the  safe  side;  cat  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  and  you  will  get  in 
abundance  a  substance  you  need 
in  order  to  build  up  and  maintain 
vigorous  health. 

These  tablets  arc  a  tonic  food, 
made  of  selected,  whole,  dehy¬ 
drated  yeast. They  stimulate  the 
appetite,  improve  digestion  and 
help  the  body  change  food  into 
healthy  tissues. 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  are  easy  to 
take;  they  keep  and, unlike  baking 
yeast,  they  don't  cause  gas.  Sold 
by  druggists  and  made  by  the  mak¬ 
ers  of  the  famous  baking  yeasts, 
Yeast  Foam  and  Magic  Yeast. 

\east  Foam 
Tablets 

A  Tonic  Food 


Scad  for  FREE  SAMPLE  -  25c  Value 

tACame _ _ _ 

JJddreu _ 

“ ~  AX-2 

Mail  coupon  to  Northwestern  Yeast  Co. 

1 750  N.  At h Land  Avc..  Chicago.  III. 


The  Secret  of  Sound  Sleep 

(Continued  from  page  I j) 


perfectly  normal  arrangement  your  mind 
would  be  calm  and  unworried. 

“Of  course,"  he  smiled,  "with  that 
mental  attitude  you  would  sleep  more 
than  two  hours,  when  you  needed  to.  But 
rhat  is  not  the  point.  "I  he  point  is  that 
the  after-effects  of  a  had  night  are  not 
caused  by  lack  of  sleep  but  are  chiefly  due 
to  your  emotions  of  anxiety  and  fear. 

“I  say  ‘chiefly,’  because  there  may  be 
another  factor.  What  arc  the  thoughts 
that  occupy  the  mind  of  a  person  who  lies 
awake  at  night?  Much  of  the  time,  of 
course,  he  is  thinking  about  going  to  sleep; 
fearing  he  won't,  and  worrying  because  he 
doesn’t.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  is  think- 
I  jng  about  the  tame  things  that  havcoccu- 
|  pied  his  thoughts  during  the  day. 

“The  man  keeps  on  thinking  about 
his  business  problems.  The  woman  thinks 
about  her  domestic  cares.  If  people  are 
not  well,  or  believe  they  arc  not  well,  they 
think  about  their  health.  If  they  have 
any  sorrow,  they  think  about  that.  Col¬ 
lege  students,  who  have  been  working 
over  their  books,  think  about  their  stud¬ 
ies.  People  have  an  idea  that  men  who 
work  at  physical  labor  are  not  troubled 
with  sleeplessness.  But  they  very  often 
are;  because  they  spend  the  night,  or  a 
part  of  it.  thinking  about  their  own  special 
worries;  fear  of  losing  their  jobs,  worry  over 
expenses,  or  over  family  complications. 

"\JO\V,  here  is  a  very  important  fact: 

*  '  When  we  use  a  nerve  cell,  we  exhaust 
some  of  its  stored-up  energy.  When  we 
allow  it  to  rest,  it  stores  up  new  energy  in 
place  of  what  has  been  used.  Mental  fa¬ 
tigue  comes  through  a  continuous  use  of 
the  same  group  of  cells  without  giving  them 
a  chance  to  renew  their  store  of  energy. 

"  I  he  mental  exhaustion  which  is  felt 
after  a  bad  night  is  due  not  only  to  the 
anxious  emotions  we  have  had  but  also  to 
|  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  right  on  work¬ 
ing  the  same  nerve  cells  which  we  have 
been  using  during  the  day.  If  we  had  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  recuperate,  while  we  used 
other  cells,  which  were  not  already  tired, 
we  should  not  feel  exhausted. 

"Everyone  ought  to  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  resting  the  nerve  cells.  We  should 
do  it  a  number  of  times  during  the  day. 
Stop  your  work  once  in  a  while.  If  you 
are  a  brain  worker,  either  lie  down  a  few 
|  moments,  or  sit  back  in  your  chair  with 
dosed  eyes,  and  completely  relax.  Stop 
thinking  about  what  you  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on.  Make  your  mind  as  blank  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

"I  have  told  some  of  my  patients  who 
are  business  men  to  have  a  couch  in  their 
office  and  to  lie  down  occasionally  for  a 
few  moments  of  complete  relaxation.  If 
you  don't  want  to  have  a  couch — there, 
again,  we  have  the  fear  instinct,  the  fear 
of  what  others  will  say — you  can  lean  back 
in  your  chair  and  stop  thinking  about  your 
immediate  problems.  I  do  this  myself.  I 
know  of  many  cases  of  other  men  who  do 
it.  We  all  need  to  do  it. 

"This  is  especially  advisable  for  anyone 
troubled  with  sleeplessness.  For  it  not 
only  prevents  the  nerve  cells  from  becom¬ 
ing  exhausted  but  it  helps  a  person  to  ac¬ 


quire  the  ability  to  relax  at  will.  We  must 
relax  at  night,  in  order  to  sleep.  Practice 
it  in  the  daytime.  It  is  easier  then,  if  you 
are  a  beginner,  because  you  are  not  ob¬ 
sessed  with  the  fear  of  not  going  to  sleep. 
In  this  way  you  will  ‘get  the  habit,’  and 
will  be  able  to  do  it  at  night. 

"You  probably  arc  disappointed  because 
I  don't  tell  you  things  to  do  about  eating 
and  bathing  and  exercise,  or  give  you  a 
lot  of  schemes  for  counting,  or  tell  you  to 
count  sheep  jumping  over  a  fence,  or 
something  like  that.  Most  people  want 
to  use  ‘trick  plays'  of  this  sort.  But  they 
are  fundamentally  valueless,  because  they 
do  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

"Indeed,  they  are  more  likely  to  pre¬ 
vent  sleep  than  to  induce  it.  The  trouble 
is  that  they  demand  concentration  of  the 
attention,  whereas  it  should  be  dissipated 
instead.  You  may  get  some  purely  tem- 

Eorary  benefit  from  them,  because  they 
cen  you  from  thinking  about  the  worries 
of  the  day,  and  so  let  the  brain  cells  which 
arc  fatigued  have  a  chance  to  rest.  But 

Cu  can  accomplish  the  same  result  in  a 
tier  way  by  relaxing  the  mind  and  body. 
And  this  will  give  permanent  benefit,  as 
well  as  better  temporary  results. 

"Of  course  the  common  protest  to  this 
is  the  impatient  exclamation,  'But  I  can't 
relax!’  My  own  answer  to  that  is,  'It 
isn’t  true.  You  can  but  you  won’t!' 
People  have  said  to  me,  when  I  have  told 
them  to  lie  perfectly  quiet  when  they  go  to 
bed, 'I  can't!  I  am  so  nervous  I  can’t  lie  still 
an  instant!'  Again  I  say,  'It  is  not  true!’ 

"At  first,  you  will  have  to  compel  your¬ 
self  to  keep  still.  You  will  think  that  you 
simply  must  move  your  head,  if  only  an 
inch  or  two.  You  will  have  to  restrain 
yourself,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  for  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  But  then  you  will  find  that 
your  inclination  to  make  that  particular 
movement  has  passed.  If  you  are  sincere 
and  earnest  in  vour  wish  to  give  the  thing 
a  fair  trial  you  will  tell  yourself  that  it 
really  is  working.  A  moment  later  you 
probably  will  want  to  move  your  head 
some  other  way!  And  again  you  will  have 
to  restrain  yourself.  I  hen  you  may  feel 
that  you  simply  must  move  your  arm,  or 
your  foot. 

"1)1  I  these  inclinations  tv  ill  pass,  if  you 
do  not  yield  to  them.  I  had  one  case, 
a  woman  w  ho  used  to  keep  her  head  in  al¬ 
most  constant  motion  for  some  time  after 
going  to  bed.  Every  few  seconds  she 
would  shift  it  a  little  on  the  pillow.  She 
would  turn  her  whole  body,  again  and 
again.  She  would  move  one  foot,  then  the 
other,  and  so  on.  But  chiefly  it  was  her 
head  that  she  kept  shifting  about.  She 
thought  she  couldn't  keep  still.  But  the 
very  first  night  that  she  made  herself  keep 
still,  she  did  so  quite  easily;  and  she  very- 
soon  went  to  sleep. 

“As  I  said  before,  we  go  to  sleep  because 
wc  decide  that  we  will.  And  we  ‘decide’ 
this  by-  deliberately  trying  to  put  our¬ 
selves  in  a  condition  favorable  to  sleep. 

"Do  you  have  trouble  in  going  to 
sleep?”  tXictor  Sidis  suddenly  asked  me. 
"Yes.”  I  admitted. 

“Well,  then,'  he  went  on,  "when  you 
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Pickles  in  Patterns 

Just  one  example 
of  uniformity 
in  food  preparation 

EXAMINE  closely  a  jar  of  Heinz  pickles. 

They  look  good  to  cat,  yes — but  note 
the  arrangement  of  the  contents.  Every¬ 
thing  placed  just  so. 

Now  look  at  another  jar.  It  shows  the 
same  uniform  pattern.  You  can't  tell  them 
apart.  And  any  number  of  jars,  each  packed 
by  a  different  girl,  show  the  same  orderly, 
tasteful  arrangement. 

The  neat,  prim,  white-capped  “Heinz 
girls"  do  this  very  skillfully  and  rapidly. 
Visitors  to  the  Heinz  spotless  kitchens 
marvel  at  their  deftness. 

This  uniformity  in  packing  is  proof  of 
a  still  greater  thing — the  uniformity  of  the 
products  which  arc  packed.  It  speaks  vol¬ 
umes  for  the  care  in  sorting  and  selecting. 

And  the  Heinz  principle  of  uniformity 
goes  still  further.  It  is  uniformity  of  grade 
and  quality  as  well  .is  of  size — uniformity 
in  every  phase  of  preparation.  Any  one 
iar  of  pickles  or  any  one  can  of  beans  is 
exactly  as  good  as  any  other  jar  or  can. 
The  uniform  quality  and  taste  of  each  ol 
the  57  Varieties  is  something  which  can 
always  be  depended  upon. 

The  reason  is  not  only  high  standard.' 
of  food  preparation — but  cheerful  loyalty 
to  these  standards  by  the  men  and  women 
who  do  the  preparing. 

H.  ].  Heinz  Company 
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Sharwtn  Cody 


MakeWordsWork 

forYou 

A  remarkable  new  invention  that 
automatically  gives  you  greater 
command  of  English  in  15  minutes 
a  day ;  finds  and  corrects  your  mis¬ 
takes;  increases  your  vocabulary. 

Words  are  the  greatest  weai*ms  at  your 
roinmiuid;  upon  your  use  of  them  depends  your 
success  or  failure.  Words  are  the  weapons  you 
u-e  every  minute  of  every 
day  to  hglit  your  battles, 
no  matter  what  you  an*  M  riv¬ 
ing  for.  Words  tell  what  you 
are.  Your  language  reveals 
you.  If  your  word*  are  sharp, 
crisp,  convincing,  and  cor¬ 
rect  you  ran  overcome  every 
obstacle  in  your  pathway 
to  great  achievement.  Vet 
most  persons  use  flat,  ordi¬ 
nary.  lifeless  words  which 
roll  off  the  mind  like  water 
off  a  duck’s  hack:  and  most  persons  are  only 
t*l' ,  efficient  in  the  e'seutial  points  of  correct 
English. 

Masterly  English  NowEasy 

You  cun  gain  a  Is-ttcr  position,  bigger  pay. 
a  higher  social  standing  among  old  friends  and 
new  acquaintances;  you  can  make  a  Is-ttcr  im¬ 
pression  on  everyone  you  meet,  by  making  your 
words  work  and  win  for  you.  No  longer  i>  it 
Iioecssnry  for  you  to  Is-  the  slave  of  a  few  com¬ 
monplace  words,  no  longer  need  you  Is-  shack¬ 
led  and  held  down  by  unconscious  mistakes  in 
sis-lling,  grammar,  pronunciation,  punctua¬ 
tion.  After  twenty  years’  research  and  slud> 
Nhcrwin  Cody.  America's  greatest  teacher  of 
practical  English,  has  at  last  perfected  a  simple 
device  <|sitentedh  which  aiitotnntirally  im¬ 
proves  your  English  in  only  15  minutes  of  fas¬ 
cinating  study  a  day. 

100%Self-Cbrrecting  Method 

Shcrwin  (Jody’s  new  invention  first  finds  out 
just  where-  you  stand  in  English.  Then  you 
concentrate  only  on  your  mistakes.  \nd  in¬ 
stead  of  learning  by  rules,  definitions  and  exer¬ 
cise-  f /,»,  acipiire  |ierfeet  mastery  of  English  b> 
HABIT.  You  learn  to  use  the  right  word  anti 
the  right  «i«-lling.  punctuation,  and  pronun¬ 
ciation  ns  unconsciously  a-  you  In  re  your  ihor*! 
You  do  not  have  to  think  Win  this  i»  wrong 
or  that  is  right  you  do  it  right  because  Mr 
Code  ’s  remarkable  invention  makes  it  a  habit. 


FREE 


Ten  Minu  iciest 
and  New  Book 


If  you  want  to  write  hciirr,  sir 
want  your  speech  in  Ik-  moir  r*i 
inti-icstiav.  i(  you  want  to  rank 
powerful  fact  nr  in  your  life,  you- 
cotiimnnd  of  wools  mul  make  io 
Perhaps  your  English  i»  g<«»l 
Perhaps  you  know  it  is  not  ill  it 


|er  letters,  if  you 
Hiring  and  more 
your  buig-tage 
ist  inereosr  your 
English  Haw  lews 
it  -ire  you  sure? 
■  Id  I-— hut  do 


you  know  eaaelly  how  far  short  it  falls"  It  is  rosy  to 
fitvl  out.  Simply  mail  the  eou|s>n  tw-low,  or  a  i-o-t  rant 
and  we  will  gladly  semi  you  the  Shcrwin  <  <-l>  W- 
teen-Minute  Test  See  just  where  you  -land  It  is  so 
interesting  It  is  like  playing  n  game  Every  member 
of  the  family  will  want  to  take  this  simple  tr-t 
Along  with  the  te-t  we  will  send  I  he  eorrret  answers 
to  the  ipiestions  We  will  also  mail  you  nor  new  hook 
“How  to  8peak  anti  Write  Masterly  English" — a 
book  that  thousands  are  thankful  they  have  read 
Do  not  turn  this  nag--  until  you  have  written  for  the 
l«>t  ft  mi  bow.  Mail  coupon  or  pintnl  t  li  it  very 
minute. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
92  Searle  Building  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
92  Searle  Building,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

Pleas*-  send  me  Mr.  Codv's  free  hook  rnritlrd  "llow 
to  Speak  and  Write  Masterly  English'' — *ho  ho 
15-Minute  Twt  showing  me  simply  and  clearly  ex¬ 
actly  where  I  stand  in  English  Tills  places  me  under 
no  ohhgutlon. 

Name  . . .  . . . . 

Addle** . 

City .  . State. . 


go  to  bed.  say  to  yourself.  *  I  don't  care 
whether  l  go  to  sleep  or  not.'" 

"But  I  do  care!”  I  protested. 

“I  know  you  do,”  he  said,  smiling;  “but 
it  is  important  for  you  to  tell  yourself  that 
you  don’t.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
mere  affirmation  has  an  influence  on  the 
mind.  We  really  help  ourselves  not  to 
care  by  telling  ourselves  that  we  don’t 
care.  Have  you  ever  wanted  to  go  some 
place,  have  been  prevented  from  going, 
and  have  said  with  a  shrug;  of  your  shoul¬ 
ders,  'Oh,  well,  I  don't  care!’  Didn’t  it 
help  to  give  you  a  really  don’t-care  frame 
of  mind  ?  When  you  want  to  relax  it  helps 
if  you  say  to  yourself,  'I  am  utterly  re¬ 
laxed.'  Because  you  instinctively  react 
to  the  suggestion. 


"lyiv  PATIENTS,  as  I  said  before,  are 
^  *  people  we  call  psychopathic;  that  is. 
as.  have  fallen  into  abnormal  mental 
habits.  But  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
them.  The  psychopathic  person  makes 
himself  believe  in  utter  absurdities  bv  fol¬ 
lowing  the  simple  process  of  telling  himself 
that  they  arc  tnie.  But  the  normal  person 
can  use  the  same  method  to  control  his 
sane  and  reasonable  ideas. 

“You  tell  yourself  that  you  don’t  care  if 

Sou  do  not  go  to  sleep.  And  you  can  bc- 
icve  it;  for  you  have  reason  on  your  side. 
You  have  had  it  explained  to  you  by  sci¬ 
entists,  for  they  all  will  tell  you  this;  that 
a  prolonged  sleep  state  of  unconsciousness 
is  not  essential  to  your  health!  You 
know,  because  they  have  told  you,  that 
w  hat  you  do  need  is  relaxation  and  rest.  So 
you  tell  yourself  that  you  will  relax,  he 
iiuiet,  and  think  idly  of  something  remote 
from  your  personal  interests.  You  can  do 
this.  Of  course,  these  being  the  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  sleep,  you  probably  will 
go  to  sleep  anyway.  I'hc  point  is,  not  to 
care  whether  you  do,  because  you  realize 
that  it  is  not  vitally  important  whether 
you  go  to  sleep  or  not. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the 
peasant  who  went  to  a  magician  and 
wanted  to  be  told  the  secret  of  how  to  find 
a  hidden  treasure  of  gold?  The  magician 
assured  the  man  that  if  would  he  per¬ 
fectly  simple. 

'"All  YOU  need  to  do,'  he  said,  'is  not  to 
think  of'  foxes’  tails  for  three  days.’ 

"Well,"  laughed  Doctor  Sid  is,  "you  can 
imagine  the  rest  of  the  story.  Of  course 
the  peasant  couldn't  keep  from  thinking 
of  foxes’  tails  for  three  minutes,  let  alone 
three  days.  It  was  so  ttcinendously  im- 

Cartant  for  him  not  to  think  of  them  that 
r  was  afraid  he  would;  and  his  fear  made 
him  think  of  them  constantly. 

"It  is  the  same  with  sleep.  You  have  a 
mistaken  idea  that  it  is  vitally  important 
for  you  to  sleep  a  certain  number  of  hours 
every  night.  Because  you  think  it  is  so 
important  you  are  afraid  that  you  won’t. 
And  your  fear  brings  about  the  very  re¬ 
sult  you  dread. 

"I  spoke  of  shutting  out  sensory  stim¬ 
uli.  such  as  the  impressions  which  come 
through  the  eyes.  I  adxise  you  always  to 
close  the  eyes  when  you  first  go  to  bed. 
They  themselves  need  rest.  So  do  the 
brain  cells  to  which  they  have  been  send¬ 
ing  impressions.  However,  if  you  stay 
awake  for  some  time,  especially  if  it  is 
hard  for  you  to  keep  your  mind  from 
thoughts  which  excite  and  interest  you,  I 
suggest  that  you  try  this: 

"Open  your  eyes.  Perhaps,  as  you  lie 


in  bed,  you  can  see  a  star  in  the  sky.  Fix 
your  eyes  on  that  star;  not  intently  with 
rigid  purpose,  but  quietly  and  easily,  be¬ 
cause  the  star  really  is  nothing  that  con¬ 
cerns  you.  Let  yourself  think  idly  about 
it.  You  will  find  that,  if  you  do  not  try  to 
think,  your  mind  will  wander  on  and  on, 
bringing  up  a  lot  of  impressions  and  ideas 
that  are  scarcely  held  together  by  a  thread 
of  thought.  They  come  and  go  without 
effort  on  your  part,  mere  fleeting  pictures, 
most  of  them.  After  a  w  hile  your  eyes 
will  close  of  themselves.  And  the  chances 
ate  that  you  will  go  to  sleep.  But  it  does 
not  matter  if  you  don’t!  You  are  resting, 
both  in  body  and  in  mind. 

“If  you  cannot  see  a  star,  you  can  per¬ 
haps  look  at  the  dim  shape  of  a  tree;  or 
you  can  look  at  some  object,  half  visible 
in  the  room  itself.  You  can  look  at  it  idly 
and  let  vour  mind  drift,  while  you  rest.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  prisoners  in  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  have  a  tendency  to  sleep, 
unless  there  are  external  stimulations 
which  cause  mental  activ ity.  And  so,  with 
ourselves,  if  the  body  is  quiet,  the  atten¬ 
tion  relaxed,  drowsiness  naturally  follows. 

"I  said  that  I  would  explain  the  effect 
of  monotony  in  inducing  sleep.  Our  nerve 
cells  have  what  is  called  a  'threshold  of 
stimulation.’  I  hat  is.  the  stimulus  com¬ 
ing  from  outside  must  he  of  a  certain  in¬ 
tensity  in  order  to  get  over  this  threshold 
and  cause  the  nerve  to  react.  Sounds,  for 
instance,  must  reach  a  certain  intensity 
for  us  to  hear  them,  and  so  on. 

"But  science  has  discovered  that  if  a 
stimulation  is  repeated  over  and  over,  this 
threshold  of  sensation  rises.  ( >r,  to  put  it 
another  wav,  the  nerve  grows  fatigued 
and  the  stimulus  must  he  made  stronger 
and  stronger  in  order  to  affect  the  nerve. 
If  the  strength  of  the  stimulation  remains 
the  same  the  effect  on  the  nerve  constant¬ 
ly  diminishes. 

"  I  hat  explains  why  a  monotonous  rep¬ 
etition  of  sound  helps  to  induce  slcqp-  The 
nerve  cells  which  are  affected  by  the  sound 
grow  tired,  the  threshold  of  sensation 
rises,  and  they  cease  to  reach  to  sounds, 
unless  they  arc  much  louder  or  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  character.  So  by  monotonous  repeti¬ 
tion  of  sound  we  actually  succeed  in  shut¬ 
ting  it  out  of  our  consciousness  entirely. 
And.  by  just  that  much,  we  limit  the  field 
of  consciousness  which,  you  remember,  is 
one  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  sleep.” 


rpi.AT  sounds  all  right 


can't 


as  a  theory,”  I 
admitted;  "but  I  know  people  who 
sleep  if  there  .is  a  clock  in  the  room 
and  they  can  hear  it  tick." 

"You  mean  that  they  say  they  can’t 
sleep."  objected  Doctor  Sidis.  "It  isn’t 
the  clock  that  keeps  them  awake.  It  is 
their  fear  of  the  clock.  I  mean,  their  fear 
that  it  will  disturb  them.  I  could  prove 
to  you  that  almost  no  sound  in  the  world 
keeps  a  person  awake.  It  is  only  what  we 
feel  about  the  sound.” 


"But  that’s  it."  I  said.  “People  think 
they  can't  control  their  feelings. 

"Y  et  they  do  it,  if  they  want  to,”  was 
the  patient  reply.  "I  have  had  cases  of 
people  who  thought  they  couldn't  sleep 
with  a  clock  in  the  room;  and  others  who 
thought  they  must  have  a  clock  in  order 
to  sleep.” 

"Did  you  try  to  prove  to  each  one  that 
he  was  mistaken?"  1  asked. 

"As  a  physician.  I  am  governed  by  vari¬ 
ous  factors  in  deciding  on  treatment,” 
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Circulate  ~  don’t  Hibernate 


WINTER  stay-at-homes  who 
never  dreamed  it  possible  to 
enjoy  so  much  comfort,  at  such  low 
cost  are  finding  freedom  through  the 
extraordinary  economy  of  this  beautiful 
New  Overland  Sedan. 

Scientific  ventilating  and  roomy  seating 
make  this  the  ideal  practical  family  car 
for  all  year.  Many  refinements  and 
improvements  now  are  added  to  those 
qualities  which  have  caused  nearly  a 

Tourino  •  Sedan  •  Roadster  •  Coupe  • 


million  people  to  buy  Overland  Cars. 
The  greater  Overland  value  includes 
Triplex  Springs  (Patented)  which  create 
unequalled  riding  comfort  and  retain  the 
economy  of  light  weight,  and  sturdy 
axles  with  standard  Timken  bearings 
which  insure  durability  under  hard  usage. 
Tires  are  oversize.  Operating  cost  is  low. 

Write  for  interesting  Overland  book. 
Willys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  O. 
Willys-Overland,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Can. 

Commercial  Chassis  with  a  Wide  Variety  or  Bodies 


The  Willy  s-Ooertand  dealer  /rent hi se  is  a  valuable  profit-making 
opportunity  in  any  totan 
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PARRACOMBE  HILL • 

Oh,  Larry ,  do  you  think  zve  can  get  dozen  this  wet  hill  without  a  smash?” 

Of  course  we  can,  dear;  Vve  put  her  in  second ,  and  with  Kelly  Cords  under  us  zve 
can't  slip” 


THERE  is  no  more  sickening  sensation  than  to 
feel  your  car  sliding  after  you  have  applied  tl 
brakes.  The  driver  who  rides  on  Kclly-Springfu  id 
Kant-Slip  Cord  tires  docs  so  with  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  he  can  depend  not  only  upon  their 
mileage  but  upon  their  sure  footed  ness.  It  co.'ts  no 
more  to  buy  a  Kelly. 


+Drauir.£  by  Laxrnue  FrUozct,  Drr-r  ■*•••.  r 
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The  Secret  of  Sound  Sleep,  by  Keene  Sumner 


OF  COURSE  only  good  strength-building 
food  will  do  for  an  active,  growing  lad. 
For  breakfast  you  should  give  him  oat¬ 
meal,  since  oats  are  the  most  nourishing  of 
all  cereals.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
rolled  oats. 

The  safe  way  is  to  specify  H-O  (Hornby’s 
Oats) — the  only  oats  thoroughly  steam- 
cooked  and  pan-toasted  in  the  old  fashioned 


with  this  selecting  and  arranging  of  ideas. 
If  you  didn't,  you  wouldn’t  have  consecu¬ 
tive  thought. 

"Well,  then,  this  is  the  very  thing  we 
must  stop  doing  if  we  want  to  have  mental 
rest.  Sometimes  you  are  conscious  that 
you  are  going  to  sleep.  You  know  vaguely 
that  you  are  ‘dropping  off.’  And  haven’t 
you  noticed,  at  such  times,  that  your 
thoughts  are  broken  and  disconnected5 
half-formed  ideas,  fleeting  and  unrelated 
impressions,  pass  through  your  mind.  It 
is  because  you  no  longer  are  selecting  your 
thoughts  and  fitting  them  together. 

"If  you  let  your  mind  alone  and  don’t 
direct  your  thoughts  they  will  wander 
from  one  thing  to  another.  I  hev  are  not 
thoughts,  in  fact;  they  are  merely  a  train 
of  disconnected  ideas  and  impressions. 
This  is  the  normal  state  of  the  mind  as  it 
approaches  sleep.  And  since  this  is  true 
you  can  see  clearly  that  the  way  to  go  to 
sleep  is  to  put  the  mind  in  the  normal 
state  jor  sleep. 

‘‘I  wish  you  would  sum  it  up  as  con¬ 
cisely  and  as  definitely  as  you  can,"  I  said. 

“All  right!”  agreed  Doctor  Sidis.  "The 
first  step  is  to  lie  still — keep  quiet,  close 
vour  eyes,  and  relax  physically.  If  you 
were  merely  an  animal,  you  would  go  to 
sleep  under  those  conditions  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  Remember  that  I  proved  this 
over  and  over  again,  even  with  animals 
that  were  so  excited  and  nervous  that  I 
had  to  keep  them  still  by  main  force. 


Wc  steam-cook  H-O  for  hours  at  a  heat 
of  250  degrees.  This  dextrinizes  the  starch 
and  makes  H-O  digestible,  nourishing  and 
different. 

H-O  is  also  pan-toasted  for  four  hours 
over  live  coal  fires.  This  gives  H-O  its 
brown  color  and  delicious  flavor. 

Trial  package  free.  Write  Dept.  "C." 


SteamCooked  /-\  a  PanToasted 

/^HEALTH  Vj/\1  O  /'-FLAVOR 

H-O  is  packed  in  rtc*  improved  lebel-vrapped  end  comer-sealed  package 
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are  you  going 
to  EUROPE? 

ARE  you  going  to  Europe  this  year  ?  Now  is  the  time  to 

make  your  plans.  Naturally  you  will  prefer  to  s«il 
under  the  American  flag  and  before  making  a  decision 
you  will  investigate  American  ships. 

In  their  various  classes  they  are  among  the  finest  and 
fastest  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  is  a  positive  statement 
made  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  As  an  Amer¬ 
ican  you  will  not  accept  any  statement  to  the  contrary 
until  you  have  investigated. 

Investigate  Today 

Your  Government  invites  you  to  do  so  now.  Simply 
fill  in  the  information  blank  below  and  mail  it  to  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  Americans  who  have  traveled  on 
U.  S.  Government  ships  are  unanimous  in  their  praise  of 
the  splendid  service,  wonderful  meals,  smooth  sailing,  and 
luxurious  accommodations.  Rates  have  recently  been 
reduced  drastically  but  not  one  jot  of  luxury  or  service 
has  been  sacrificed. 

What  you  will  receive— 

A  handsomely  bound  booklet  showing  actual  photograph*  of 
the  luxurious  interiors  of  jour  ships:  A  full  description  of  the 
Government  Ship*  operated  to  Europe  by  the  United  otate*  Lines. 
Information  about  the  chief  events  of  interest  in  Europe  in  Spring 
and  the  low  price*  that  now  prevail.  Send  the  blank  today— now 
You  will  be  under  no  obligation  whatever. 


United  States  Lines 

Moore  and  McCormack,  Inc.  Roosevelt  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 

45  Broadway  New  York  City 
1 10  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  9’  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

155  Congress  Street  West,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Managing  Operators  for 

S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


"But  you  are  not  merely  an  animal. 
You  are  a  thinking  human  being.  You  want 
to  have  your  mind  in  a  state  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  That  is  what  sleep  means  to  you. 

“Well,  first  remember  that  you  can  rest 
without  unconsciousness;  and  that  rest  is 
the  chief  essential  to  your  well-being.  The 
state  of  unconsciousness,  therefore,  is  not 
of  supreme  importance  to  your  health. 

"However,  your  mind  is  tired  too.  The 
brain  cells  you  have  been  using  all  day  are 
fatigued.  They  need  to  store  up  new  en¬ 
ergy.  If  you  go  on  thinking  and  planning 
—planning  is  particularly  bad  because  it 
is  especially  devoted  to  selecting  ideas — 
the  brain  cells  are  kept  at  work.  Their 
energy  is  still  further  exhausted,  and  you 
will  get  up  in  the  morning  more  fagged 
mentally  than  when  you  went  to  bed. 
Therefore  you  must  relax  mentally.  You 
can  do  this  by  not  thinking  consecutively 
on  any  subject.  You  can  let  your  mind 
wander.  This  is  the  normal  state  of  ap¬ 
proaching  sleep.  A  quiet  bod^y  and  an 
'unthinking  mind*  will  almost  inevitably 
result  in  sleep.  It  is  the  only  right  meth¬ 
od.  It  is  fundamentally  sound.  The 

Kiular  devices  are  mere  trick  plays, 
cy  have  no  lasting  value." 

Hope  Is  a  Liar ! 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

that  robust  optimism  will  keep  them  up; 
that  hope  is  a  faithful  friend,  a  tireless 
comforter.  But  I  say,  "Nonsense!  Hope 
tells  a  flattering  tale;  hope  is  a  liar;  hope 
tucks  you  up  in  a  bed  when  you  ought  to 
be  out;  hope  smooths  oyer  your  acts  of 
stupidity  and  tells  you  it’ll  be  all  right 
next  time.  The  hopeful  man  is  a  weak 
man;  the  strong  man  stands  alone  and 
needs  no  hope." 

Although,  in  those  days,  I  never  hoped 
that  an  editor  would  take  my  manuscript, 
I  was  never  beaten  when  he  refused.  I 
had  schooled  myself  too  hard  to  feel  refusal 
much;  I  had  attained  another  point  of  view, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  "Be  dull." 

Here  again  I  go  against  the  usual 
counsels,  which  tell  you  to  be  bright.  I 
say  to  you,  be  dull,  be  stoical.  Are  you  a 
janitor,  asked  a  hundred  times  a  day 
the  same  silly  question?  Are  you  a 
telephone  operator,  and  is  the  public 
rude?  If  so,  you  are  the  same  as  1  was, 
and  you  can  stand  it  if  vou  say:  "I  am 
what  I  am,  and  the  world  does  not  know 
it;  let  it  try  to  hurt  me  if  it  will.  I  am 
serene.  I  am  above  this  battle."  Through 
such  an  armor  nothing  can  touch  you. 
Your  energy  remains;  and  in  your 
obstinacy  you  may  adopt  another  motto; 
"Never  Resign!” 

That  motto  I  drew  from  one  of  my  bad 
habits.  All  those  who  play  chess  know 
that  at  a  certain  point  of  the  game  the 
situation  of  one  player  grows  so  hopeless 
that  custom  suggests  he  should  resign. 
I  played  chess  in  those  days,  but  I  never 
resigned;  I  played  on  until  my  pieces 
were  taken,  until  my  king  was  not  only' 
cornered,  but  mated.  And  why?  In 
virtue  of  this  saying:  "Never  resign! 
I  he  other  man  may  have  a  fit.” 

When  I  wanted  to  sell  a  manuscript, I 
might  have  to  wait;  I  might  have  to  rc- 
constnict  it:  I  might  have  to  look  for 
another  customer,  but  I’d  go  on  offering 
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HEVROLET 


The  Utility  Coupe  '680  f.  o.  b.  Hint,  Mich. 


Quality  Cars  Now  Easy  to  Own 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  pay  high 
prices  for  quality  transportation.  Through 
engineering  and  marketing  efficiency, 
Chevrolet  has  achieved  volume  produc- 
tion  of  quality  automobiles  thereby 
effecting  such  remarkable  economies 
that  it  now  leads  all  standard-built 
cars  in  volume  of  sales.  Chevrolet  pos¬ 
sesses  quality  features  usually  found  only 
in  the  higher  priced  automobiles. 


Ease,  simplicity,  and  economy  of  oper¬ 
ation  are  ensured  by  a  chassis  famous  for 
its  engineering  efficiency. 

Artistic  appearance,  riding  comfort  and 
refined  interior  appointments  are  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Fisher  Bodies  used  on  all 
closed  models. 

You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your 
Chevrolet.  It  is  an  achievement. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


There  arc  now  more  than  10,000 
Chevrolet  dealers  and  service 
stations  throughout  the  world 


SUPERIOR  Two  P««nrr  Ro~l»«c«  .  .  SSIO 

SUPERIOR  Five  Paucnger  Touring  .  .  525 

SUPERIOR  Two  Pu«n|tf  Utility  Coupe  680 
SUPERIOR  Four  Pa»*en*er  Sedanettc  .  850 
SUPERIOR  Five  Pu-npr  Sedan  ...  860 

SUPERIOR  Lisht  Delivery . 510 

All  Pticrt  f  o.  b.  Flmi.  MkA. 


Applications  will  be  considered 
from  high  grade  dealers  in  terri¬ 
tory  not  adequately  covered 
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— ijihh  a  limy  way 
lu  make  frieiuls 


UST  as  certain  motor  cars 
are  pre-eminently  desirable, 
standing  out  from  the  crowd  of 
competition  with  a  character 
strikingly  their  own — so  the 
General  Cord  has  earned  its 
way  into  the  class  of  posses¬ 
sions  that  are  greatly  cherished. 


Look  up 

the  General  IValtr 
ifl  your  tow  n. 


THE 

GENERAL 

CORD  TIRE 


BUILT  IN  AKRON.  OHIO.  BY  THE  GENERAL  TIRE  RUBBER  CO.  0 


Hope  Is  a  Liar!  by  W.  L.  George 
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it  until  it  grew  so  old  that  it  dropped  to 
pieces.  Then  I  had  it  retyped.  On  look¬ 
ing  through  my  register,  1  find  that  I  had 
articles  refused  eleven  times,  thirteen, 
sixteen  times— vet,  in  the  end,  I  sold 
them!  I  should  have  gone  on  offering 
them  till  the  skies  fell,  improving  them  as 
I  gained  experience,  rewriting  them,  but 
always  offering  them.  Ten  years  ago  I 
wanted  to  see  Spain.  I  ottered  myself 
as  correspondent  to  nineteen  newspapers 
in  succession,  and  nineteen  rejected  me. 
Then  one  accepted  me;  but  I  should 
have  gone  on  so  long  as  there  were 
newspapers  to  approach,  until  my  de¬ 
cease  or  that  of  the  editors. 

It  was  not  easy,  this  battle,  lo  plan, 
to  adapt  himself  to  other  people,  to  face 
adverse  criticism,  to  fail  to  achieve  his 
best  work,  all  that  takes  the  courage  out 
uf  a  man.  But,  as  Mr.  Kipling  says: 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and 
sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 
AnJ  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you, 

hxcept  the  Will  which  says  to  them: 
"Hold  On  I” 

then  indeed  you  arc  the  master  of  your 
fate.  To  be  the  master  of  your  fate  you 
need  to  'wer  pride,  and  r,nt  to  have  it. 
You  need  the  pride  that  tells  you  you  are 
human,  that  you  carry  in  your  breast 
an  atom  of  eternity;  but  you  must  cast 
away  the  pride  that  makes  you  flush 
when  your  master  calls  you  a  fool,  or 
your  customer  cheapens  your  goods.  I 
came  to  that. 


I  CAN  illustrate  this  simply  by  recording 
•  that  in  kjio  I  waited  for  an  interview  on 
the  staircase  of  the  London  "Daily 
News;"  m  i‘>i  i  I  w  as  show  n  into  the 
waiting-room;  in  1912  I  shook  hands  with 
the  ediror.  It  was  not  the  merits  of  my 
work  did  this  for  me,  equal  and  better 
work  was  available;  but  I  was  there, 
always  there,  seeing  whom  I  could, 
taking  a  snub  and  coming  back  for 
another;  never  hoping,  always  bearing; 
until,  by  degrees,  the  work  that  was 
printed  made  my  task  easier;  until  there 
were  no  more  barriers. 

I  attribute  all  success  to  courage  in 
action  and  fortitude  in  defeat.  That  is 
so;  but  an  author  must  have  the  goods 
to  deliver,  and  he  must  deliver  them  in 
the  r;ght  way.  I  realized  early  that 
details  matter;  that  the  presentation  of 
my  work  had  much  to  -do  with  success. 
So  I  took  endless  pains  over  details:  the 
paper,  the  typing,  the  binding,  the 
fasteners — all  this  I  made  as  perfect  as 
l  could,  and  one  day  I  received  my  re¬ 
ward.  I  was  introduced  to  a  publisher 
who  had  rejected  my  work. 

"Oh,”  he  said,  "you're  the  man  who 
sends  in  the  beautiful  manuscripts." 

By  that  little  thing  I  had  become 
known,  as  a  workman  by  the  finish  of  his 
product  as  a  salesman  by  his  "selling” 
manners!  In  other  words,  I  had  made 
an  impression  on  this  man’s  mind;  the 
acquaintance  had  good  results,  and  we 
later  did  business— which  we  should  not 
have  done  if  his  mind  had  not  been 
interested,  prepared  in  advance.  A  man’s 

Eains  may  yield  him  nothing  at  the  time, 
ut  his  pains  arc  observed,  and  mark 
him  out  for  further  notice. 

In  another  sense,  too,  nothing  was  too 
small.  After  a  few  years,  the  peril  ap¬ 
proached  me  that  threatens  every  young 


Pasfe  - Liquid  ~  Powdered 


EVF.RY  room  needs  the  brightening  touch 
of  Johnson’s  Polishing  Wax.  It  will 
rejuvenate  your  furniture,  woodwork, 
Hoors  and  linoleum,  and  give  your  home  that 
fine  air  of  immaculate  cleanliness. 

Your  Linoleum  will  last  longer  and  look  better  if  you 
polish  it  occasionally  with  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax. 
Johnson’s  Wax  prevents  cracking  and  blistering— 
brings  out  the  pattern  and  color — protects  linoleum 


For  Woodwork 
and  Furniture 

You  can  caul*  keep 
your  floott  and  wool- 
work  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  by  poli.hing  them 
occasionally  with  John- 
*on‘.  Pane  or  Li>|"id 
Wai  It  tleani  live  aut- 
face  and  form*  a  rhin 
protect  init  hnnh  coat. 


Book  on  Home  Beautifying  FREE 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON.  Dept.  A.  M.  2.  RACINE.  WIS. 
Canadian  Factory-  Brantford) 

"The  Wood  Finithing  Authorities' 

Pirate  tend  me  ftee  and  poapaid  your  book  on  Home  Beautifying.  It  tellt 
ho—  to  make  an  home  more  attune,  cbeetv  anJ  muting.  I  underttand 
that  it  giie.  co«enn*  capacities  include,  color  chat  It  and  tellt  jutt  »hat 


M.  Addle. 
Citv  and  State 
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You  Get  Them  All 


( even  before  they  are  published 
in  book  form  In  Your 


Woman’s  Home  Companion— for  only  $1.50 

And  they  are  by  the  very  foremost  of  present-day  novelists— Juliet  Wilbor 
Tompkins,  Arthur  Somers  Roche,  Cirace  S.  Richmond,  Margaret  Widdc- 
mer,  J.  S.  Fletcher,  and  Edna  Fcrbcr.  Each  one  of  these  novels  when  pub¬ 
lished  later  in  book  form  would  cost  you  at  least  $1.50.  You  get  them  all 
(together  with  a  wealth  of  delightful  short  stones,  special  articles,  and 
departmental  helps)  for  the  price  of  but  a  single  bound  book— $1. 50. 

It  Was  a  Contest  for  Millions! 

A  wealthy  uncle,  uncertain  as  to  how  he  shall  bequeath  his  fortune,  asks 
his  two  nieces  to  keep  a  diary  for  a  year.  "State  briefly  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  that  happens  to  you  each  day,”  he  specifies.  It  is  literally  a 
contest  for  millions!  Who  will  get  the  fortune?  Will  it  be  the  fly-away, 
irresponsible  niece,  or  the  hardworking,  businesslike, dependable  one?  But 
no,  it  certainly  doesn’t  turn  out  in  any  such  well-mannered  way.  "A  Line 
a  Day,”  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins,  is  really  a  gripping,  delightful  story 
such  as  you  would  expect  from  the  pen  of  this  favorite  author.  And  it  is 
only  one  of  the  six  big  novels  which  are  in  store  for  you.  Begin  it  in— 

The  February — 

W@MAif’s  Home 

15c  Now  on  Sale  at  All  News-stands  15c 


a  copy 


Or  $1.50  a  year  by  subscription 
to  Department  500 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Co. ,  Springfield,  Ohio 


man  who  has  achieved  a  little  success: 
I  might  become  conceited.  We  all  know 
that  state  of  mind;  we  have  been  made 
foreman  of  the  shop,  or  promoted  over 
other  clerks.  We  arc  rather  full  of  our¬ 
selves,  when  one  day  our  employer  re¬ 
quests  us  to  take  on  a  job  that  should 
go  to  one  of  our  subordinates.  We  are 
insulted;  we  may  be  foolish  enough  to 
protest;  we  try  to  "pass  the  buck,”  and 
thus  we  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the 
employer  the  impression  that  we  have 
become  too  big  for  our  boots. 

I  hat  difficulty  confronted  me  after  I 
published  my  first  successful  novel;  I 
I  felt  like  a  demigod  lost  among  mere  man¬ 
kind.  I  had  a  vision  of  future  big  suc¬ 
cesses,  leisure,  fame — when  a  newspaper 
asked  if  1  would  write  paragraphs.  That 
gave  me  a  shock!  It  was  like  asking  a 
mov  ie  star,  who  had  once  been  a  stenogra¬ 
pher.  to  take  down  letters  at  a  dollar 
an  hour.  Evidently  that  editor  did  not 
know  how  much  I  had  got  on.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  instinct  whispered  tome,  "Nothing 
is  too  small.  You  arc  a  young  writer  yet. 
If  you  refuse,  you  antagonize  a  customer 
who  later  may  give  you  better  work  to  do. 
If  you  accept,  you  open  a  new  marker, 
you  make  yourself  known.” 

So  1  accepted;  on  the  top  of  public 
success,  I  wrote  paragraphs  at  seven ty- 
]  five  cents  each.  A  few  years  later  that 
editor  was  glad  to  order  from  me  articles 
for  his  middle  page.  Nothing  is  too  small. 
If  I  were  a  salesman  in  a  steel  works  and 
a  customer  refused  to  buy  a  battleship, 
I  .should  willingly  sell  him  a  packet  of 
pins  if  I  had  them. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  many  men  and  women 
1  consider  themselves  too  sensitive  to  bear 
such  an  education.  They  should  not  be 
proud  of  this,  for  sensitiveness  is  not  a 
charming  quality;  it  is  a  mental  disease 
of  which  we  should  cure  ourselves.  Most 
of  their  sensitiveness  is  due  to  vanity. 
I  hey  "cannot  bear"  refusals,  rough 
answers,  delay.  If  that  is  so,  then  must 
they  remain  under-dogs.  Nietzsche  was 
right  in  saying:  "He  who  can  bear  all 
things  can  dare  all  things.”  And  the 
thing  which  is  so  hard  to  bear,  which 
must  be  borne,  is  the  contempt  of  one’s 
fellows.  I  wonder  if  my  readers  quite 
realize  what  it  cost  a  young  man  at  the 
sensitive  age  of  twenty  to  put  up  before 
his  desk  a  board  filled  with  his  errors 
in  pronunciation,  for  the  office  boys 
to  guffaw  at!  1  made  myself  callous  to 
contempt,  as  I  made  myself  callous  to 
the  rejections  of  my  work. 

It  was  this  that  enabled  me  to  stand 
alone  and  to  find  strength  in  my  solitude. 

I  he  boy  or  the  girl  who  starts  in  business, 
as  I  started  in  literature,  is  too  much 
inclined  to  seek  introductions,  hoping  to 
.  obtain  a  job  as  a  favor.  The  good  jobs 
do  not  come  that  way.  The  editor,  the 
storekeeper,  the  bank  president,  are 
famished  for  young  talent;  real  talent 
needs  no  introduction  from  the  lady  the 
editor  took  in  to  dinner.  Indeed,  an 
introduction  makes  him  suspect  that  the 
applicant  cannot  rely  on  his  ability  alone. 

I  have  had  a  few  introductions;  none 
e\er  did  me  much  good.  The  best  results 
have  come  from: 

l.  Making  ihe  goods  by  hard  work. 

-•  Selling  ihe  goods  by  finding  out  w’har 
was  wanted,  in  what  shape  it  was  wanted, 
when  11  was  wanted,  by  whom  it  was  wanted; 
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Did  Closed  Cars 
Cost  Too  Much? 


Thousands  thought  so.  And  prior  to  the 
Coach,  they  stuck  to  open  cars. 

That  simply  meant  they  wanted  to  put 
their  investment  in  chassis  quality  and 
dependability,  rather  than  accept  lesser 
mechanical  value  in  a  closed  car. 

Yet  closed  car  advantages  are  too  obvious 
to  need  comment.  Everyone  wants  them 
provided  they  do  not  sacrifice  chassis 
value. 

So  a  Great  Welcome 
Awaited  the  Coach 

Essex  invented  the  Coach  to  meet  this 
plain  demand  of  thousands.  It  gives 
every  essential  comfort  of  the  costliest 
closed  cars.  It  is  solid,  ouiet,  durable 
and  attractive  in  looks.  Ver  of  course 
its  greatest  value  is  in  the  famous  E'.sex 


chassis  which  world  experts  have  called 
the  finest  of  its  size  built.  It  fully  has 
confirmed  that  verdict  by  official  proof. 

Insist  on 
Lasting  Value 

Open  car  cost  shows  the  mechanical  value 
you  get  in  any  closed  car.  And  the 
difference  shows  what  the  closed  body 
costs.  So  consider  well  the  two  types  of 
closed  cars  that  sell  around  *1300. 

The  Essex  Coach  at  *1145  gives  all  prac¬ 
tical  closed  car  advantages  on  a  chassis 
that  costs  *1045  in  the  open  model. 

In  no  car  can  you  get  more  than  you  pay 
for.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  your 
money  shall  go  for  a  costly  body  or  for 
real  automobile  performance  and  lasting 
quality. 


Touring  -  *1045  Cabriolet  -  ‘1145  Coach  -  *1145 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 

ESSEX  MOTORS  -  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN* 


ESSEX  Coach  H145 

Freight  and  Tax  Extra 


no 
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A mtihan  Wat  Ambulantti 
equipped  ullh  Cabnrl 
Snubbrn 


AFTER  exhaustive  tests  of  various 
shock-preventing  devices,  the  United 
States  Government  selected  Gabriel 
Snubbers  as  standard-equipment  on  its 
General  Motors  and  Ford  war  ambu¬ 
lances.  Gabriel  Snubbers  are  standard  of 
the  world.  In  America  alone,  37  makes 
of  cars  are  standard -equipped— manu¬ 
facturers  of  34  others  put  holes  in  frame 
for  them. 

Sold  by  legitimate  dealers 


GABRIEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1411  East  40th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Keep  You  On  The  Seat  — Save  Your  Car 


Hope  Is  a  Liar!  by  YV.  L.  George 
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bv  remembering  that  the  buyer  had  a  heart 
like  mine,  and  should  be  analyzed  as  a  human 
problem. 

3.  Delivering  the  goods  to  the  hour  and 
the  minute,  through  peace  and  war,  snow¬ 
storm  and  flood,  in  sickness  and  in  health. 
If  I  promise  an  article  for  Tuesday  and  the 
railroad  breaks  down.  I'll  walk. 

In  the  foregoing  I  seem  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  took  pains  to  give  the  public 
what  it  wants.  That  is  not  the  case.  The 
man  who  writes  only  “what  the  public 
wants"  is  as  low  a  man  as  the  druggist 
who  supplies  cocaine  to  the  "public” 
that  w'ants  it.  I  have  never  written  a 
line  which  I  cannot  justify  today;  I 
might  have  had  an  easier  time  if  I  had 
been  less  idealistic  about  it.  I  may  have 
changed  my  views;  at  thirty-nine  I  do 
not  think  as  I  did  at  twenty-five;  but 
what  I  said  at  twenty-five  1  honestly 
believed  then.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
keep  one’s  heart  clean  and  one’s  pocket 
filled;  a  man  can  no  more  prosper  through 
writings  which  he  despises  than  a  sales¬ 
man  can  sell  stoves  unless  he  believes 
that  they  are  good  stoves.  For  a  while 
the  fraud  may  stand,  but  in  the  end  the 
writings  and  the  stoves  find  liars  out. 

\\^HAT  I  mean  applies  to  the  trade  of 
’  ’  any  man  or  woman:  Just  as  one  must 
not  offer  canned  beef  in  a  vegetarian 
colony,  one  does  not  send  an  article  on 
flying  to  the  "Boxing  News.”  1  studied 
my  markets  as  I  studied  my  men;  you 
may  have  in  your  head  plays  fit  to  set 
beside  Shakespeare’s;  but  you  will  not 
sell  then  unless  you  discover  the  theatre 
that  wants  them.  If  nobody  wants  them, 
and  yet  you  must  write  them,  then  write 
them;  you  will  have  been  true  to  your 
impulse,  and  your  faith  may  yet  be 
justified.  If  you  want  to  go  to  sea  and 
your  friends  suggest  that  you  accept  a 
shore  job,  go  to  sea;  for  if  you  do  anything 
that  you  think  unworthv  you  will  not 
keep  a  clean  heart;  when  misfortune 
finas  you  out  you  will  go  down  because 
you  will  deserve  to  go  down. 

Misfortune  must  come.  There  are 
some  things  which  ability,  energy,  re¬ 
source  cannot  hold  back.  I  have  worked 
hard,  and  I  have  been  rewarded;  but  I 
have  had  to  face  the  loss  by  death  of 

Caple  much  loved.  Twice  my  life  has 
rn  in  ashes;  but  I  did  not  leave  it  there. 
There  comes  a  time  to  all  of  us  when  we 
believe  that  none  other  can  give  us  what 
we  received  from  the  dear  dead.  Then 
indeed  we  must  seek  lofty  fortitude;  I 
am  human  and  have  not  always  shown 
the  fortitude  I  should.  But  in  the  end  I 
have  rebuilt  my  life,  because  I  realize 
that  life  goes  on. 

I  have  told  myself:  "One  very  dear 
lies  in  the  grave;  so  will  you  by  and  by. 
The  flowers  will  bloom  after  you  have 
gone,  and  lovers  will  court  in  the  church¬ 
ward  It  is  right  so.  You  have  but  a 
ittlc  time  here,  and  much  to  do.  ^ou 
ive.  You  intend  to  live.  Then  live  well, 
ive  bravely,  fully.  Do  not  pretend  to 
yourself  that  you  cannot  love  again, 
strive  again,  achieve  again.  To  do  that 
would  be  morbid.  Rather,  set  your  face 
forward,  forgetting  nothing  of  the  past, 
determined  to  make  a  fine  thing  of  the 
future.  And  hold  to  this:  There  is  in 
man  something  that  is  more  than  man.’ 
Courage  to  act,  courage  to  refuse,  courage 
to  endure,  until  we  are  dismissed.” 


USBGM* 


It’s  great  after  shaving 


IF  you've  never  doused 
clear  Listerine  on  your 
face  aftershaving,  you've 
missed  something  good. 

Just  try  it  tomorrow 
morning.  See  what  a 
delightful, 
exhilarating 
feeling  it 
brings  to  j|  BPr 
your  face — 
how  it  “sets  CJ  ij/ IV* 
you  up"  for  j  v  t 
breakfast  ^ 

andtheday’s  L 

work-  tffll  T 

You’ll  find  W  1  ^ 

•11  /V//A.  r//**, 

youwillwant  afli 

it  after  your 
shave  every  morning. 

Listerine  provides  tiseptic — uses  that  have 
the  ideally  safe  antisep-  kept  Listerine  ever  grow- 
tic  lotion.  It  is  composed  ing  in  popularity  for  the 
of  a  pure,  saturated  solu-  past  half  century. 


tion  of  boric  acid,  skill¬ 
fully  and  always  uni¬ 
formly  blended  with 
healing,  fragrant  oils. 

Thus  it  allays  irritation 
and  guards  against  in¬ 
fection  that 
might  come 
,  I  from  any 
I  abrasion  or 
-=|  ]  |j  I  '  nick  your  ra- 
(il  I  lj  *  zor  may  leave. 

Read  the 
^  circular  that 

fm.  conies  packed 


PHARMACAL 

SAINT  LOUIS.  U.S.  A. 
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jt  rroiecTs  me  otzin 

Jroin  Wind  and  Chaps 


I  his  is  what  winter  weather  does  to  the  skin  if  not 
suitably  protected — first,  the  wind  dries  out  the  mois¬ 
ture,  then  the  cold  brings  chaps.  I  lie  result  is  that  the 
skin  soon  grows  rough  and  coarse. 

If  you  protect  your  skin  against  wind  and  cold,  it  will 
retain  its  natural  softness  anJ  freshness.  Your  skin 
needs  Krostilla  Fragrant  Lotion  every  day  to  keep  it  at 
its  best.  This  lotion  is  quickly  absorbed  In  the  skin  and 
contains  no  grease  or  oil  to  make  it  sticky.  I  he  fra- 
grunce  in  the  delightful  ntTfiinics  of  nunv*  turt*  nowefs, 

Krostilla  Fragrant  Lotion  is  useful  for  many  th.nus. 
In  manicuring  it  softens  the  cuticle  and  prevents  sore¬ 
ness  around  the  nails.  It  keeps  the  hands  white  and 
smooth  in  spite  of  adsrrse  household  duties.  Men  find 
it  soothing  alter  the  shave.  It  prevents  and  relieves 

tluppt'il  .inklrs. 

»  * 

I’ve  Krostilla  Fragrant  Lotion  before  powdering 
\ltcf  r t j I > I > i n li  it  mtn  tht*  skin  won  nil  th*  surplus  with 
j  soft  until,  thin  |KAvucr»  No  siunr  can  appear;  tin 
skin  liikts  on  a  iin»rr  natural  app*  aramt*  jiiu  tin*  pnu 


Frosli 

FRAGRANT  LOTION 


Keep  Your  Promises 
— And  Make  Others 
Keep  Theirs! 

( Continued  from  pagr  5/) 


off  to  the  East  to  buy  merchandise, 
and  lefr  me  to  run  the  place.  I  was  nineteen 
years  old  then.  My  share  of  the  profits 
the  first  year  was  a  little  over  ten  thousand 
dollars.  And  Mr.  Walker  had  held  out 
the  prospect  that  I  might,  sometime, 
earn  five  thousand! 

I  hat  was  my  first  venture  for  myself. 
It  was  a  good  business,  and  profitable, 
but  some  undesirable  elements  developed 
and  I  sold  out.  For  a  couple  of  years  I 
engaged  in  the  breeding  of  blooded  stock. 
I  held  a  great  sale  finally  and  cleared  out 
all  the  Stock  at  a  handsome  profit.  T  hat 
left  me  without  a  business. 

Before  leav  mg  Afton  for  Chicago  I  had 
attended  a  business  college  in  Dayton, 
( >hio.  There,  on  my  way  to  and  from 
classes,  I  passed  a  wholesale  grocery.  I 
I'sed  to  stand  and  watch  the  operations 
with  great  interest. 

"Some  day,”  I  promised  myself,  “I'm 
going  into  the  w  holesale  grocery  business!” 

It  fascinated  me.  So,  at  this  time, 
when  I  had  no  business,  I  recalled  that 
resolution.  I  looked  into  the  possibilities 
and  it  appeared  to  me  there  was  an  open¬ 
ing  for  such  a  business  in  Marshalltown. 
I  succeeded  in  getting  two  other  men  to 
see  it  my  way,  and  we  three  agreed  to 
put  ten  thousand  dollars  apiece  into  the 
project. 


1)RESENTLY  our  plans  got  noised 
*  about  town.  Very  soon  I  was  called 
into  a  conference  with  some  of  the  principal 
local  wiseacres,  among  them  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  two  biggest  banks. 

"Frank,"  the  spokesman  at  this  con¬ 
ference  said  solemnly,  "we  understand 
you  arc  figuring  on  going  into  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  business  here?” 

"That's  right,"  1  replied. 

"Don’t  you  know,"  he  continued,  “that 
a  couple  of  concerns  have  already  tried  it  ?” 

"Yes,  1  know  it.” 

"Both  of  them  failed.  T  hey  had  more 
money  than  you  have.  If  the y  couldn't 
make  a  go  of  it,  how  can  you  expect  to?" 

I  determined,  however,  to  go  ahead  with 
my  plans.  At  the  start  1  called  on  all  the 
retailers  in  town  and  told  them  what  I 
was  going  to  do.  1  explained  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  run  a  wholesale  business,  with 
all  the  frills. 

"We  anticipate  no  preferences  as  to 
price,"  I  said;  "but  when  you  buy  out¬ 
side  you  have  to  have  the  goods  shipped 
111  and  pay  freight  on  small  lots.  We  can 
sjve  you  something  there,  and  we  want 
your  business." 

I  hey  promised  to  try  us,  and  kept  the 
promise.  Our  company  made  a  profit  of 
only  four  hundred  dollars  the  first  year, 
but  after  that  did  better.  There  have 
been  many  changes  and  additions  since, 
and  to-da) ,  instead  of  having  just  one 
house  in  one  city,  we  have  twenty-six 
houses  in  as  many  cities,  with  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  in  two  other  cities. 

It  was  before  we  really  began  to  CX- 
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Kodak  IV d comes  IVinter 

There’s  a  tang  to  the  air  and  a  zest  to  the  occasion  that  give 
life  and  action  to  the  pictures  you  make. 

Winter  prints  contribute  prized  pages  to  your  album. 

And  it’s  all  easy  the  Kodak  way — and  all  fun. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.$0  up 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.tat *<><&* ca? 


Digitized  by  Google 
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Colonial  Entrance  No.  C-101 

Tiii  Carlit  intrant/  trill  mat,  rrnikuU  cr  kali  bright  and  ek/rrful.  Man y 
>•  Cartii  BockUl.  ~Lntramn  and  l.xirrior  Doort,"  Jrtt  on  rt;ufil. 


Good  Woodwork  Makes— 
Poor  -Woodwork  Breaks— 
The  Beauty  of  the  Home 

TO  SEE  your  pet  iilra*  built  —*-nr  I 

into  a  new  hou»e  or  rebuilt  ?• 

into  an  «.IJ  one  i*  like  making  ,  -  If4 

dreamt  come  true.  I  ,  *•  It-,  |  V 


But  tt.e*e  dreamt  do  not  come 
true  unlctt  you  Utc  woodwork  of 
tbe  hne*t  quality — not  necettarily 
more  eapentive.  but  recognised  at 
owce  by  all  your  friend*  at  "qual- 


The  woodwork  of  a  home  it  like 
the  motor  in  a  car-  little  noticed 
unlctt  it  it  wronir  -but  all-impnt- 
tant  Therefore  it  it  of  utmott  im¬ 
portance  to  telect  Curt  it  wood¬ 
work- to  well  made  that  the 
maker  it  proud  to  place  hit  trade 
mark  on  each  piece. 

Your  atiurance of  Curtii  quality 
and  correct  dcugn  come*  from  our 
experience  of  57  yeart  in  the  w«*d- 
working  butineat—  all  Uiat  time 
with  the  imtfmt  to  produce  the  xcry 
Iw.t.  Tt.  thit  we  add  the  know). 
Her  and  (kill  of  our  coniulline 


Dreukfuat  Nook  No.  C-74J 

A  grral  tfarr— work— and  lU/r—uctr. 
I  ml  ad/ 1  tabl/  and  trait.  Fall  inha- 
mat  ion  from  Curtii  bonbl/l.T/rnan/nt 
Fan  it  art,"  imt  jttr  Jot  at  king. 


OreatlnA  Table  No.  C-SIO 

ITiib  tun  mingin/  mirrort,  nam/ntot 
drmrn  and  r»o>*.  Farlbrr  in/vrma- 
no*  irnt  Jr/ 1 — ail  Jar 
nrnl  F araitarr" 


That  Curtit  woodwork  it  made 
rieht.  it  eaty.to  prove  by  talking 
with  home  owners  in  almott  r<  ci> 
community.  They  will  tell  you 
that  Curtit  woodwork,  room  for 
r««»m.  teem,  to  improve  with  ape. 
lake  a  rod  violin.  Curtit  wood¬ 
work  continue*  to  plcate,  >ear  af¬ 
ter  year,  became  it  •*  made,  piece 
by  piece,  out  of  good  material*,  m 
correct  proportion*,  and  with  jcal- 
ou*  impection  before  it  leave*  the 
maker’t  .hop. 

Curtit  dec*  not  tell  rough  lum¬ 
ber  nor  “ready  cut"  hornet,  but 
»pecialixet  in  ttandardited  wood¬ 
work.  tucb  4*  Jl*ir».  window*. 


C-615,  Colonial  Muntel 


built-in-fumiturc 

trademarked. 


Curtis 


WOODWORK 


/-“  *  for  tbil  trad/  work.  It  id,  nt»\/ 1 
rvrry  fr«  w  ine  p\nt  of  Curtis  is  vnJrrcrk 
re*  til  find  many  iA.tJ  imiiatr  Curtit 
and  tome  fAul  flam «  to  V 
<M  food.9  Jiut  rriiioul  (Ml  tend/ 
mark  ya*  Jo  fri/itv  Curtit  quality' 
An  mfrm/iV  vathf  that  antt/i  opprar* 
amtt,  vitJtry  anJCartu  intent. 

Our  57  rear*’  ctperiencc  t cache*  ui 
that  prcMprctirr  hum*  hmldet*  need 
to  arc  rti  alliance  a  variety  of  liouir 
illustration*  and  flour  plan*— therefore 
*jc  offer  the  authentic  IMan  Book* 
li*tr»l  Wifw. 

The  Curtit  furMniw’  Swrift  Bureau 
DrpL  123,  Clinton,  low* 

Sr®4  m#  Ihm  »*l*n  llm.|.  rhcetcO  bclngr  If 
**  nHftWNUeUU  I  •ill  ■  «- 

rt  mti^mnaf  in  «m*I  rt«nitt(l«  Id  fen 


16  inch.  Thrt  maVtCt  the  door 
rr^irer  and  yivet  a  •*miacM  which 
id*  modi  to  it*  appearance.  A 
life  thin? — J  detail— which  lllut- 
ate%  Curtii  intent  in  everything 
icy  make. 


Woodwork  by  Curtis  is  proudly  trade 
marked  by  the  name  “Curtis"  and  the 
year  “1866”,  when  thin  institution 
started  with  the  intent  to  make  the  fin¬ 
est  possihlc  woodwork.  This  intent  hat 
made  Curtis  the  standard  of  compari¬ 
son.  It  will  pay  you  to  sec  the  Curtis 
dealer — usually  the  best  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  His  Big  Catalog  illustrates 
and  describes  every  item  in  this  com¬ 
plete  line  of  woodwork.  If  you  do  not 
know  his  name,  write  to  Curtis  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau.  Clinton,  Iowa. 


Curtit  woodwork,  it  equally  i 
p*»r?ant  if  you  plan  to  build 


Curtit  standardization  meant  a 
erialtaatton  on  I  he  finest  designs, 
c  highest  quality  at  reasonable 
*t.  prompt  deliveries,  and  the 


No  matter  what  you  plan  to  Jo 
which  require!  woodwork,  it  trill 
pay  you  to  tee  the  lc«cal  Curtit 
dealer  and  ttudy  hit  Big  Curtit 
Catalog.  Or  atk  your  architect  or 
contractor  to  show  you  illutt ra¬ 
tion!  of  Curtit  woodwork. 
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pand  ro  any  great  extent  that  I  had  the 
experience  with  the  farmer  which  I  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
That  man  told  me,  you  will  remember, 
that  I  was  responsible  for  his  bankruptcy 
because  I  had  not  held  him  strictly  to 
account  for  what  he  owed  us.  His  state¬ 
ment  set  me  to  thinking  very  seriously. 
I  concluded  that  if  we  were  wrong  in  his 
case  we  must  be  wrong  in  alt  cases  where 
we  did  not  insist  on  prompt  settlements 
from  our  customers.  So  I  began  then  to 
put  into  effect  a  much  stricter  policy  re¬ 
garding  terms  of  payment.  To-day  we 
go  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  sell  to  any  mer¬ 
chant  who  does  not  pay  his  bill  at  ma¬ 
turity.  This  may  seem  a  little  hard,  but 
the  fact  is  that  this  method  of  dealing 
accomplishes  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
very  seldom  causes  any  real  hardships. 

In  those  early  days  we  were  so  far  be¬ 
hind  in  our  collections  that  at  the  end  of 
a  month  we  had  on  our  books  accumu¬ 
lated  unpaid  accounts  amounting  to  twice 
as  much  as  the  month's  business.  I  his 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  our  customers  took, 
on  the  average,  sixty  days  to  pay  our  bills. 


FREE! 


A  can  of  Old  Enidith 
"ill  be  jivrn  free,  for  a 
abort  limr.  with  every  Old 
Em  tilth  Water- Pmlliher. 
I'hc  axcr-l’oli*her  it  anew 
labor  •fating  defier  that 
doct  two  ihingi — it  w a«e«, 
then  polithei  the  floor.  A 
great  inptovr  mint  over  a  n» 
weighted  bruth,  which  doet 
not  apply  the  *11  but  mere¬ 
ly  polithei.  Uitfl  lifetime. 
If  your  dewier  can't  tupplv 
you. mul  the  coupon  belo« 


We  set  out  to  reduce  this,  and  aimed 
at  first  to  have  not  more  than  one  hun- 

cent  of  a  month's 


tired  and  fifty 
business  on  the 
that  goal,  we  set  a  higher  and  a 
standard— and  reached  it. 


Now  is  the  time 
to  get  at  your  floors 


Clive  them  the  rich,  lustrous  finish  you  have  so 
often  admired  in  other  homes.  You  can  do  it 
quickly  and  easily. 

Old  English  Wax  brings  out  the  hidden  charm 
of  the  wood  in  a  mellow,  velvety  lustre.  Such  a 
finish  is  hard,  lasting,  and  proof  against  scratches 
ami  heel-marks.  Once  waxed,  the  floors  will  retain 
their  beauty  for  a  lifetime  w  ith  only  an  occasional 
“touching  up"  of  the  places  most  used. 

Wax  floors  the  new,  easy  way 

Just  as  easily  as  you  push  a  cat|*«-i -sweeper,  so  can  you  use 
the  (Nil  hnglish  Waxct-I'nlislter.  It  dot  s  two  thine*— waxes, 
then  polishes  the  floor.  Of  course,  a  soft  cloth  will  always  he  a 
samfacimy  way  10  apply  wax  and  polish  the  floor.  Hut  the 
W  axtr-i'ulishcr  is  >|uicLcr.  easier,  and  uses  less  wax. 


“It  can’t  he  done  in  this  territory,  Mr. 
Letts.  The  merchants  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  for  years  and  years  to  expect  long 
credits,  ff  we  undertake  to  shorten  the 
terms  we  will  simply  lose  all  our  business.” 

This  man's  excuses  were  so  gt>od  that 
wc  finally  had  to  change  managers!  I  he 
new  man  was  accompanied  by  a  credit 
manager  trained  in  the  policy  of  educating 
customers  to  pay  promptly.  The  two  of 
them  immediately  set  to  work. 

I  he  result.5  Did  we  lose  all  our  busi¬ 
ness?  Wc  did  not.  Wc  more  than  doubled 
the  volume,  and  the  percentage  of  out¬ 
standings  was  reduced  from  two  hundred 
to  about  forty! 

1  have  seen  similar  results  time  after 
time  in  our  own  houses  and  in  other  com¬ 
panies  whose  officers  have  consulted  me. 
I  hese  results  are  nor  due  to  chance.  I  he 
merchant  who  is  compelled  to  meet  his 
obligations  promptly  simply  has  to  col¬ 
lect  promptly  from  those  who  owe  him. 
I  hat  helps  to  make  him  a  better  business 
man.  And  the  result  is  that  he  has  more 
money  with  which  to  buy! 

Mr.  Harlow  N.  Iliginbotham,  a  great 
credit  man,  and  president  of  the  World's 
fair  at  Chicago  in  1893,  understood  very 
well  the  importance  of  holding  people  to 
their  obligations.  Mr.  Iliginbotham  at 


The  cost  is  small 

Old  Fnclish  waxed  floors  look  expensive  hut  are  not.  Oh 
Wax  is  made  with  a  I  a  rite  prutuu-rion  of  hard,  high 
ade.  imi*or'<  J  wax.  so  ir  goes  farther.  1  jsis  loneer,  ami  there 


rill.  A.  S  nOYI.F  COMP  ANY.  IfcM  Dana  Avc..  Cincinnati.  O 

Ctudli*  t'f'toi):  Toronto 

^lammfattmrert  •/  mi  fmnktt  rulmUiely  far  orer  2S  ytun 


Itiso  I>ana  Ave..  Ciminnatt.  O. 
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rim,  motorists  and  others  may  always 
tooth  brush  with  them  But  thr  time  fc 
careful  people  will  carry  a  pocket  brush. 


tor  Every  Room 
in  the  House 


Library  Walls 


Instead  of  Ka  Isom  ine  or  Mill  Patter 


EVERY  PACKAGE  OF  ALABASTIHE  HAS  THE 


one  time  was  associated  with  us,  and  a 
prosperous  merchant  then  told  me  the 
following  story  about  him: 

“All  that  I  am  worth,”  this  merchant 
said,  “is  due  to  Mr.  Higinbotham.” 

"How  so?”  I  inquired. 

“I  came  from  the  Hast,"  he  replied, 
"and  opened  a  store  in  Manchester,  Iowa. 
I  bought  my  first  bill  of  goods  from  a 
well-known  Chicago  house  with  which 
Mr.  Higinbotham  was  connected.  I  dis¬ 
counted  that  bill.  I  continued  to  discount 
for  some  little  time;  but  as  I  was  lenient 
in  granting  credit  to  my  customers  I 
reached  the  point  where  the  best  I  could 
do  was  to  meet  my  bills  at  maturity. 

"One  spring  I  bought  a  very  large 
assortment  of  goods  to  be  paid  for  in  the 
fall.  My  sales  were  heavy,  but  I  was 
trusting  the  goods  out.  Shortly  before 
the  bill  came  due  I  found  it  was  going  to 
be  impossible  to  meet  it.  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  this  Chicago  firm,  explained  the 
situation,  and  asked  for  an  extension.  1 
never  dreamed  it  would  not  be  granted. 

“Presently,  however,  I  heard  front  Mr. 
Higinbotham. 

"  ‘1  have  noticed  your  career,'  he 
wrote,  'ever  since  you  went  into  business. 
You  discounted  your  bills  for  a  while; 
you  then  met  them  at  maturity,  and  now 
you  arc  seeking  an  extension.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  I  know,  because  you  have  not 
been  collecting  your  accounts  as  you 
should.  I  am  going  to  refuse  to  extend 
the  time  on  your  account  for  two  reasons: 
kirst,  because  our  firm  expects  its  monev 
when  the  bill  falls  due;  secondly,  1  will 
be  doing  you  a  real  service  if  I  make  you 

[ay  the  hill,  because  it  will  mean  you  will 
a vc  to  go  out  and  collect  your  accounts.' " 

THIS  merchant  told  me  that  when  he 
received  Mr.  Higinbotham’s  letter  he 
was  very  angry.  However,  as  he  saw  he 
would  have  to  pay  the  bill,  he  got  busy 
and  collected  enough  to  do  it.  Then  for  the 
first  time  he  began  to  realize  the  great 
importance  in  business  of  completing 
each  transaction  not  only  making  the 
sale,  but  also  getting  the  money  for  it! 

At  the  time  he  told  me  about  it,  this 
merchant  had  retired  with  a  snug  fortune. 
He  never  again  had  to  ask  for  an  extension. 

A  harness  manufacturer  told  me  of 
the  following  experience:  A  farmer  came 
to  him  to  buy  six  sets  of  harness,  lie- 
asked  for  sixty  days  in  which  to  pay,  and 
promised  surely  that  he  would  pay  then. 
I  he  harness  man  agreed  to  the  terms. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  sixty  days  the 
farmer  said: 

“My  bill  is  due.  I've  got  the  money  and 
I'll  pay  it  if  you  say  so.  However,  1  have 
a  chance  to  invest  the  money  in  some  cat¬ 
tle.  and  I'd  like  to  use  it  for  that  purpose." 

The  harness  man  was  in  no  particular 
need  of  the  money  and  wanted  to  please 
the  farmer.  So  he  granted  an  extension 
of  sixty  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
farmer  asked  for  another  extension  and 
offered  a  good  excuse.  I  he  second  ex¬ 
tension  was  granted.  At  the  end  of  this 
sixty  davs  the  farmer  neglected  to  come 
in  at  all,  so  when  the  year  was  up  the 
manufacturer  sent  a  statement  of  the 
amount  due.  The  farmer  came  in  very 
promptly  and  he  was  throughly  insulted. 

"There's  your  money!”  he  said,  paying 
it  down.  “But  it's  the  last  of  w:y  money 
you’ll  get!” 

The  terms,  to  start  with,  had  been 


The  Correct  type  of 

Tooth  Brush 

As  evolved  by  modern  expert s  and  adopted 
by  modern  authorities 


A  world  wide  crusade  U  bon*  conducted  for  better  tooth 
protection  This  new-type  brush  is  a  vital  factor  in  it- 

It  i*  made  to  the  specification*  agreed  on  by  leading  dental 
authorities.  Dentists  in  general,  the  world  over,  now  ad¬ 
vocate  this  type. 

It  does  more  than  remove  food  debris.  It  attacks  the 
coots,  the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
rolling  method,  now  generally  advised  One  should  always 
brush  from  the  gums  toward  the  tooth  points. 

Its  correct  separations  let  the  bristles  penetrate  between 
the  teeth.  Its  correct  shape  adapts  the  brush  to  nil  tooth 
surfaces,  to  combat  film,  tartar  and  other  deposits.  Its  use 
massages  the  gum*  -a  great  factor  in  dental  hygiene. 

Careful  people  everywhere,  under  dental  ad v ire.  are  adopt¬ 
ing  this  type  of  brush.  It  is  known  as  the  Decootcr. 

Pocket  Style 

comes  in  this  pocket  style.  Thu,  trav- 
others  may  always  have  a  well  kept 


Decoatsr  Brushes  cost  SOci  Pocket  Style.  »l. 
Refills  lor  Tocket  Style.  SOc. 

Most  druggists  now  sell  them.  If  you  fail 
remit  to  us. 

THE  PEPSODENT  COM  PA  NY 

Deeoaler  Tnalh  Broth  Dept. 
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This  Crating  Service 
av  Do  as  Much  for  "You 


AS  an  exampleof  the  kind  of  thing  that 
xtL  is  making  business  officials  sit  up 
and  look  to  their  packing,  consider  the 
crates  pictured  above. 

The  crate  on  the  left  was  designed  for 
a  manufacturer  of  washing  machines  by 
a  Weyerhaeuser  Crating  Engineer. 

It  takes  the  place  of  the  crate  on  the 
right  which  used  over  II  feet  more  of 
lumber.  It  is  stronger  in  every  way — a 
reliable  protector  of  its  contents. 

It  is  39  pounds  lighter.  A  saving  in 
freight  alone  that  amounts  to  3900  pounds 
per  car  shipment.  No  mean  item  in  these 
days  of  high  freight  rates. 

Furthermore  it  represents  a  saving  in 
labor  costs.  This  newerate  is  put  together 
in  half  the  time  required  to  make  the 
old  crate. 


Shippers  who  have  adopted  scientific  crating 
report  other  advantages  and  savings.  It  speeds 
up  collections,  decreases  sales  resistance  and 
gives  to  their  salesmen  a  new  selling  tool.  Safe 
packing  builds  good  will. 


THE  services  of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Crating 
Engineers  arc  offered  to  the  executives  of 
business  concerns— by  appointment  on  request. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service.  This  or¬ 
ganization  feels  that  the  position  of  lumber  us 
the  standard  material  for  shipping  containers 
imposes  the  obligation  to  deliver  100?o  value 
with  every  foot  of  lumber  we  sell. 

For  crating  purposes,  this  organization  sup¬ 
plies  from  its  fifteen  distributing  points,  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  lumber,  of  uniform  quality  and 
in  quantities  ample  for  any  shipper’s  needs. 

A  booklet, “Better  Crating,”  which  outlines 
the  principles  of  crate  construction  and  explains 
the  personal  service  of  Weyerhaeuser  engi¬ 
neers,  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  manufac¬ 
turer  who  uses  crating  lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  established  trade  channels 
by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company,  Spokane, 
Washington,  with  branch  offices  at  208  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago;  220  Broadway,  New 
York;  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore;  and  4th 
and  Robert  Streets,  St.  Paul;  and  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  throughout  the  country. 


ANY  business  man  who  looks  into  Wcyer- 
.  hacuscr  scientific  crating  is  liable  to  find 
himself  dealing  with  bin-figure  savings.  But  the 
greatest  thing  this  service  does  is  to  insure  the 
delivery  of  merchandise  in  perfect  condition. 

As  a  result  the  shipper’s  customers  are 
pleased.  It  is  service  that  they  recognize  and 
appreciate.  Dealers  have  tired  of  the  damage 
claim  nuisance.  They  want  goods  fit  to  go  direct 
to  the  salesroom. 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 


Producers  for  industry  of  pattern  and  flask  lumber,  factory  trades  for  remanufacturing,  lumber 
for  boxing  and  crating,  structural  timbers  for  industrial  building.  A  nd  each  of  these  items  in  the 
species  and  type  of  tr ood  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
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explicit.  The  customer  was  willing  to 
abide  by  them  if  the  manufacturer  insisted 
on  them.  As  time  went  on,  it  became 
harder  and  harder  for  the  farmer  to  pay. 
Probably  the  six  sets  of  harness  were 
pretty  well  worn  out  by  the  time  the 
statement  came!  And  the  seller,  by  being 
easy,  too  easy,  merely  in  the  hope  of 
doing  a  favor,  lost  a  customer! 

I  have  spoken  all  along  pretty  much 
in  terms  of  business.  Hut  the  rule  holds 
good  everywhere.  Not  so  long  ago  my 
daughter  asked  me  to  pay  her  allowance 
one  month  ahead  of  time. 

“What  do  you  want  it  for?”  I  inquired. 

"For  a  dress,”  she  replied. 

"My  dear."  I  said,  "wait  until  your 
money  is  due,  and  then  buy  the  dress.” 

She  consented  reluctantly.  When 
thirty  days  later  her  allowance  check  was 
given  to  her,  I  remarked: 

".Vote  you  can  buy  that  dress.” 

She  laughed. 

"Dad,”  she  said.  "I’ve  made  up  my 
mind  I  can  get  along  without  it." 

It  was  no  doubt  better  for  her  that  I 
lived  up  to  our  arrangements.  It  is  just 
as  simple  to  be  strict  as  to  be  lax  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  obligations  and  in  having  them 
met.  It’s  a  matter  of  habit.  Hut  the 
difference  between  the  man  who  has  the 
habit  and  another  who  has  somehow 
neglected  to  acquire  it  is  very  nearly  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 


Arehl.  D-lahl  WBwm  >n..r 
d»W.  u»<xl  lot*  24-iath  '■«" 
DIPT"  8hi«*l— . 

"Dni*  While'-  for  Mile  wall.  t- 
•orur*  an  attractive  wide  «h«*«clr 
effect:  Variecatcxi  Stems  (>« 
ihadu*  of  IVuKb  "CREO-DIKl 
St  aided  Shi  *  cl  m  ua  roof  Mr.  n<tb- 


YOUR  home  can  he  made  to  reflect  all  the  individuality  and 
charm  that  good  architectural  design  can  create  if  you  use 
“CREO-DIPT”  Stained  Shingles  on  both  side  walls  and  roofs  in 
the  proper  sizes  and  selected  colors. 

"Dixie  White"  treatment  is  especially  adaptable  to  certain  set  tines.  Then 
there  arc  Greens,  Browns.  Rcd»  and  Grays,  and  unusual  possibilities  with  varie¬ 
gated  colors. 

All  straight  grain  shingles  preserved  with  creosote  and  purr  earth  pigments  gtuund 
in  linseed  oil  insure  long  life  building  material.  You  save  painting  and  repair  bill. 

Send  liclni  Pot  I  folio  of  fifty  Urgr  Phocngrapbi  of  homo  o I  all  aura  hi  p*o*n» 
neni  Architect!  Aik  about  out  ipecial  "CUKMHPI”  Siaioed  ShifieWi  fo « 

Thatched  Roof  rfret.  alio  ihr  la>|c  u  mck  "CRIO-llll'i"  Sumcd  flumlo 
foe  the  wide  <hin«le  effect  on  udr  walli.  cither  in  l)i«ie  While  foe  the  true 
Colonial  while  »*n(.  oe  thadet  of  *i»«n.  brown,  red  or  gray. 

CITiEWflW  CGrWJ’AWY.  tne. 

IMS  OHv«r  StIWt  North  TobuwbiuI*.  N.  V. 

Sale*  OHk»»  in  Principal  Cities  Man*  I. umber  Dealer!  Carer  Standard  Colon  in  Stock 
Mane  ai  Mmm-iu  Tranifet.  Sr  Paol.  foe  Western  fXiinbutoe> 


‘creo-dbpt" 


“Hl’MAN  Nature  In  a  Hat  Store” 
contains  a  lot  of  information  that 
you  will  want  to  remember  when 
you  go  out  to  buy  your  new  spring 
hat.  It  is  filled  with  curious  facts 
and  stories  about  hats  and  heads, 
men’s  tastes,  and  the  shapes  and 
styles  of  headgear  that  suit  them  as 
revealed  by  the  guiding  genius  of  an 
Important  New  York  hat  store.  The 
article  is  by  Merle  Crowell. 


Easiest  of  all  wind  instruments  to  play  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful — you  will  Ik*  astonished  at 
the  ease  with  which  you  ran  master  a 


Queer  Tricks  People 
Try  to  Play  on 
the  Circus 

{Continued  from  page  60) 


the  tickets.  That  was  probably  true,  too. 
It  seems  a  universal  trait  of  human  nature 
to  like  to  flourish  free  tickets  before  less 
fortunate  friends. 

One  day  I  was  puzzled  by  the  news  that 
all  our  "balloon  boys”  those  who  sell 
pennants  and  balloons — had  been  ar¬ 
rested.  I  couldn’t  understand  why,  so  I 
hurried  to  the  police  station  to  investigate. 
I  he  shcrifl.  who  was  in  charge,  greeted  me 
cordially. 

"  I  hear  you've  got  a  bunch  of  our  hoys 
down  here,”  1  said.  "What  have  they 
done  r  ’’ 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied  genially.  "That’s 
the  trouble.  A  '^body's  done  anything. 
Not  for  me!  None  of  your  fellows  have 
showed  up  here  with  tickets  for  me,  so  I 
determined  to  make  somebody  come  down 
here.  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  that 
would  bring  you  quicker  than  to  arrest 
some  of  your  people.  So  I  did  it  and 
here  you  are!" 

Many  a  time  I  find  myself  in  a  situation 


Saxophone 
Book  Free 


Vi«  nearly  ymn  Mipmuicy. 

-Uinc  w»  altiuwi  **ntirely 
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DOWNSTAIRS,  the  home  of  and  is  paying  back  a  part  of  its  cost 
Frank  Vohs  of  St.  Louis  was  every  year  in  the  saving  in  fuel, 
fairly  warm.  Upstairs,  the  bed¬ 
rooms  were  cold.  Life  is  very  short.  Too  short  for 

the  agony  of  getting  up  in  cold  bed- 
Then  came  the  heating  Contractor  rooms;  too  short  for  the  discomfort 
who  installed  Arcola  in  the  kitchen,  of  breakfast  in  cold  dining  rooms; 
connecting  it  by  small  pipes  with  an  too  short  for  the  unhappiness  of 
American  Radiator  in  every  room.  huddling  around  a  stove  or  hot-air 
At  the  end  of  the  second  winter  register  in  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Vohs  wrote: 

A  book  tells  how  any  home— no 
“We  actually  use  less  fuel  to  heat  matter  how  small— can  have  radi- 
the  whole  house  than  we  form-  ator  warmth.  And  how  the  small 
erly  used  to  heat  the  first  floor.’*  initial  cost  is  paid  back  in  fuel  saving 

year  by  year. 

In  other  words,  Arcola  r~—  - -■=% 

with  American  Radi-  \\1 1  RJCANTdEAI  |  to  either  address 

ators,  has  made  the  t  \r>\diaT0R.s|b00IR^  below  for  your  copy, 
whole  home  livable,  X-  —  _ today. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  American  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


104  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  Dept.  8  816  So.  Michigan  A  vc.,  Chicago 
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$100 


nOW  would  you  like  to 
make  £100  a  week  :ls  :i 
romnuTcinl  nrtist?  If 
you  like  todraw,  you  are  index'd 
fortunate  —  for  well  trained 
artists  are  always  :it  a  premi¬ 
um.  Tltev  readily  earn  ST.'i, 
$100,  Slot)  a  svnek,  and  even 
more.  Bcgiunern  with  practi¬ 
cal  ability  soon  eommnnd  SoO 
a  week. 

Learn  Quickly  at  Home 
in  Your  Spare  Time 


Get  this  Free  Book 

YOUR  FUTURE 
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where  only  auick  thinking  will  save  me  a 
peck  of  trouble.  For  instance,  I  was  out 
on  the  lot  one  day  when  I  saw  two 
strangers  having  an  argument  with  one 
of  our  employees.  He  was  a  man  who 
never  gave  any  trouble  so  I  couldn't  un¬ 
derstand  what  w-as  up.  I  went  over  to  the 
group  and  found  that  the  two  strangers 
were  local  detectives  and  were  threatening 
to  arrest  our  man  on  a  trumped-up  charge. 
That  was  a  time  that  called  for  quick 
thinking.  Turning  to  our  man,  1  said 
angrily: 

“Haven’t  I  told  you  that  1  won't  stand 
for  any  more  trouble  from  you?  This  set¬ 
tles  it  I  I’m  through  with  you.  Get  out!” 

The  chap  stared  at  me  in  amazement. 
He  looked  like  a  nice  dog  that  had  been 
kicked  by  his  best  friend. 

"Go  on!"  I  said.  "You’re  fired!  Get 
your  stuff  and  take  it  away." 

Going  close  to  him  and  shaking  my  fist 
in  his  face,  I  muttered.  "It's  all  right,  old 
fellow.  I'm  just  blurting.  Slide  out.  while 
I'm  talking."  Then  I  turned  back  to  the 
strangers. 

"I’ve  warned  that  fellow  over  and  over 
again."  I  said;  "but  I'm  through  with 
him  now!" 

And  so  I  went  on,  holding  their  atten¬ 
tion  until  suddenly  they  looked  around 
and  said.  "Whv  -he’s  gone!” 

"Yes."  I  said,  "he  won't  trouble  us  any 
more.” 

ANOTHER  time,  when  a  grouchy  patron 
^  *  of  the  circus  complained  of  one  of  our 
men  who,  I  was  perfectly  sure,  was  not  at 
all  at  fault,  I  "fired”  him  in  the  same 
manner.  I  actually  made  him  leave  on  a 
regular  passenger  train,  but  tipped  him 
off  to  wait  for  us  at  our  next  stop. 

Just  as  I  expected,  the  man  who  had 
made  the  complaint  backed  down  and 
begged  me  to  reconsider  the  dismissal. 
Later,  he  hunted  me  up  again  and  said 
that  if  I  wouldn’t  reinstate  the  discliaiged 
employee  he  himself  would  get  a  job  for 
him.  It  simply  proved  what  I  had  known 
all  the  time,  that  his  complaint  had  been 
without  just  cause.  But  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  get  him  to  admit  this 
if  I  had  attempted  to  argue  with  him. 

Charles  Thompson,  a  veteran  "ad¬ 
juster."  was  with  the  Sells  show  once  when 
someone  complained  to  him  of  a  man 
w  hom  they  indignantly  pointed  out.  I  he 
man  complained  of  happened  to  be  Sells 
himself!  Hut  Thompson  did  not  mention 
this  fact  to  the  disgruntled  stranger.  In¬ 
stead.  he  apparently  flew  into  a  rage, 
walked  tip  to  Mr.  Sells — his  employer  and 
the  boss  of  the  whole  show — and  told  him 
he  was  fired!  The  stranger  protested  that 
he  didn't  want  the  man  discharged;  so 
Thompson,  with  apparent  reluctance,  con¬ 
sented  to  reinstate  him.  No  one  appreci¬ 
ated  the  joke  better  than  Sells  himself. 
I  he  stranger  never  knew-  it  cr at  a  joke. 

One  of  the  favorite  ways  of  trying  to 
hold  the  circus  up  is  to  bring  in  some  claim 
just  as  we  are  leaving.  One  night  several 
of  the  sheriff*. s  deputies  appeared  just  as 
we  were  beginning  to  send  the  wagons  to 
the  train  and  said  they  had  an  attachment 
to  serve.  I  examined  their  papers,  then  1 
said: 

"Well.  I  suppose  you  want  to  attach 
something  valuable.  How  about  one  of 
the  elephants?” 

That  idea  appealed  to  them,  so  we  ar¬ 
ranges!  it.  When  it  was  all  agreed  on.  I 


said,  "You'll  have  to  leave  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  elephant.” 

They  were  rather  taken  aback  by  this; 
but  finally  told  one  of  their  number  to 
stay,  and  the  rest  went  off.  When  they 
had  left.  I  had  one  of  the  elephants 
brought  out  and  fastened  to  a  stake. 

" There's  your  elephant!”  I  said.  “I 
hope  you  won’t  have  any  serious  trouble 
with  him.”  And  I  walked  off  and  left 
them  together. 

We  proceeded  with  our  work,  loading 
the  wagons  and  getting  the  stuff  off  the 
lot.  Every  little  while,  the  deputy  would 
call  me  over  to  where  he  was  standing 
guard  over  his  elephant  and  want  to  know 
what  he  was  going  to  do. 

"Don’t  bother  me  about  it!"  I  said. 
"I’m  busy.  He’s  in  voirr  charge  now.” 

Finally  he  called  me  again  and  de¬ 
manded  if  I  was  going  to  leave  him  there 
alone  with  an  elephant  on  his  hands. 

"Certainly,"  I  said.  "But  I  want  to 
remind  you  of  one  thing:  He  is  still  the 
property  of  this  circus.  If  anything  hap¬ 
pens  to  that  elephant,  or  if  he  does  any 
damage  while  he  is  in  your  charge,  you 
will  be  held  responsible  for  it.” 

"  But  I  don’t  want  to  be  responsible  for 
it!”  he  protested. 

"You  are,  whether  you  want  to  or  not,”  , 
I  retorted.  "And  I  advise  you  to  be  pretty 
careful;  because  if  an  elephant  gets  excited 
and  goes  on  a  rampage  he  will  muss  up 
a  hit  of  property.  So  be  careful  how  you 
treat  him.” 

The  man  looked  at  the  elephant,  loom¬ 
ing  up  in  the  darkness  and  weaving  back 
and  forth,  as  elephants  do. 

"He  seems  pretty  nervous  to  me,”  I 
said.  "He  probably  doesn't  like  you  be¬ 
cause  you're  a  stranger.  You’d  better  be 
careful."  And  l  turned  to  go. 

"Sav!  Wait  a  minute!”  the  deputy 
begged.  "Pont  leave  me  with  that  ele¬ 
phant!  "lake  him  away.” 

"But  how  about  the  attachment?”  1 
asked. 

“Never  mind  the  attachment!”  he 
said,  "I’ll  take  the  responsibility  of  ex- 

rlaining  to  the  sheriff;  but  I’m  darned  if 
'll  take  the  responsibility  of  playing 
nurse-giil  to  an  elephant!” 


CO  THAT  w  as  the  way  1  got  out  of  that 
‘  ^  trouble.  Another  time  we  were  just 
leaving  the  lot  when  they  told  me  that 
a  chariot  and  four  horses  were  missing. 
They  simply  had  vanished  after  the 
chariot  races  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
performance. 

Well,  I  hunted  and  hunted,  but  I 
couldn’t  find  hide  nor  hoof  of  them.  Fi¬ 
nally,  I  came  across  one  of  the  towns¬ 
people  who  said  he  had  seen  a  chariot  and 
four  horses,  apparently  in  full  flight  down 
a  certain  street.  I  thought  perhaps  they 
had  run  away;  so  I  got  on  a  horse  and 
started  after  them. 

I  did  a  regular  Paul  Revere  ride  through 
the  night,  asking  everyone  I  met  whether 
they  had  seen  a  stray  chariot  anywhere. 
I  finally  traced  the  outfit  to  a  stable  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  sheriff 
himself  had  climbed  into  the  chariot  as  it 
stood  outside  the  main  tent,  and  had 
driven  ofl  without  being  observed.  He 
said  he  had  attached  it,  on  some  claim  or 
other,  and  seemed  very  proud  of  his  ex¬ 
ploit.  But  when  I  told  him  he  would  have 
to  feed  the  horses  and  deliver  them  and  the 
vehicle  in  perfect  condition  wherever  we 
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wanted  them  sent,  he  climbed  in  again 
and  drove  back  to  the  lot. 

Another  time — it  was  Fourth  of  July — 
one  of  our  boys,  named  Hathaway,  was 
walking  down  to  the  train  with  some  of 
the  other  young  folks  after  the  night  show. 
I’hc  girls  were  in  front;  and  Hathaway, 
who  is  a  jolly  young  chap,  would  occasion¬ 
ally  throw  a  torpedo  on  the  sidewalk  back 
of  them.  1  hey  would  jump  and  squeal, 
as  girls  do,  iust  for  the  fun  of  it. 

I  he  whole  thing  was  mere  play.  But 
the  small-town  policeman  knew  that  they 
were  circus  people;  so,  in  spite  of  the  girls’ 
protests,  he  arrested  Hathaway  for  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct!  I  was  sent  for.  and  went 
to  the  police  station,  where  I  tried  to  ex- 

en  that  it  had  been  only  harmless 
ing.  But  the  policeman  stuck  to  his 
charge.  Hathaway,  I  w  as  informed,  would 
have  to  stay  in  the  lock-up  until  morning, 
when  he  would  appear  before  the  mayor, 
who  was  also  justice  of  the  peace. 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  what  that 
means,  but  i  did.  When  a  prisoner  is  tried 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  it  is  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  he  will  be  found 
guilty.  The  reason  is  that  if  he  is  con¬ 
victed  the  magistrate  collects  the  fine. 
Out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  cases  tried 
in  a  magistrate's  court  in  Philadelphia, 

fust  one  case  went  in  favor  of  the  dc- 
endant!  As  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  w  hat 

K rally  happens,  I  was  pretty  sure 
laway  would  be  found  “guilty." 

The  only  tjiing  I  could  do  was  to  try  to 
get  the  business  over  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  that  we  could  rejoin  the  show.  I  called 
up  the  mayor  bv  telephone  and  tried  to 
show  him  that  tire  charge  was  groundless, 
but  he  insisted  that  the  case  must  be  tried. 
To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  finally 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  let  the 
prisoner  appear  before  him  at  his  house. 
We  drove  out  there,  he  "held  court"  in 
his  parlor,  and  fined  Hathaway  twenty- 
seven  dollars  and  a  half!  The  funny  thing 
was  that  he  consented  to  remit  the  fine. 
His  dignity  had  been  appeased.  But  it 
was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  we 
got  away. 

YOU  would  be  amazed.  I  think,  if  you 
knew  the  absolutely  unreasonable 
claims  fordamagesthat  are  brought  against 
the  circus.  In  one  case,  a  man  claimed  that 
one  of  our  tent  stakes  "encroached "  on 
his  property.  The  city  engineer  w  as  called 
to  examine  the  situation,  and  announced 
that  the  stake  was  one  inch  over  the  line. 
Whereupon  the  property  owner  got  out  an 
attachment  in  the  sum  of  pte  hundred 
dollars  against  the  citcus. 

During  the  influenza  epidemic  a  few 
years  ago,  one  of  our  workmen  du  d  on  the 
first  section  of  our  train.  They  w  ired  me — 
I  was  on  the  fourth  section— and  I  tele¬ 
graphed  to  have  the  body  taken  off  at  a 
certain  town  and  sent  to  the  local  under¬ 
taker’s.  When  my  section  reached  the 
town  I  got  off  to  attend  to  the  matter.  I 
hunted  up  the  authorities  and  asked  that 
the  body  be  shipped  to  the  man's  friends. 
I  gave  them  the  address  where  I  could  be 
reached,  and  told  them  to  let  me  know 
what  the  expense  proved  to  be  and  I  would 
send  them  the  money. 

"Not  on  your  life!”  they  said.  "You’ll 
pay  note!” 

*' Vers*  well,”  I  replied.  "How  much 
will  it  be?” 

" One  thousand  dollars'"  thev  declared. 


"But  how  much  is  the  undertaker’s 
fee?”  I  asked. 

“Two  hundred  dollars.” 

“What  is  the  other  eight  hundred  for?” 

“Never  mind  what  it’s  for!  You'll  pay 
it.  or  your  train  doesn’t  leave  this  town.” 

I  stepped  aside  as  if  to  discuss  the  mut¬ 
ter  with  the  circus  men  who  were  with  me, 
and  quietly  told  them  to  go  back  to  the 
station  and  get  our  train  on  its  way  as 
quick  as  they  could.  I  hen  1  returned  to 
my  discussion.  A  little  later  one  of  my 
men  came  back  and  called  me  aside. 

“We  can’t  move  the  train!”  he  said. 
"They’ve  chained  the  wheels  to  the  track  !” 

Well,  I  paid  the  thousand  dollars,  ami 
we  left  the  town.  We  got  back  a  good 
share  of  the  money  they  tried  to  rob  us  of; 
but  we  were  a  long  time  doing  it. 

I  COULD  go  on  indefinitely,  telling  how 
*  people  make  trouble  for  me;  I  could  tell 
of  the  man  with  a  broken  arm,  who  with 
the  connivance  of  a  dishonest  lawyer 
claimed  that  the  arm  had  been  broken  by 
his  falling  off  the  circus  seats.  I  found 
that  his  arm  had  been  broken  before  the 
circus  even  came  to  town! 

1  could  tell  how  all  our  balloon  boys 
were  arrested  one  morning  by  a  greedy 
chief  of  police.  Going  to  the  police  station 
1  had  them  all  brought  in;  and  as  we  con¬ 
ferred  together  1  told  them  to  slip  me 
every  cent  they  had  in  their  pockets. 

1  hen  I  turned  them  over  to  the  chief. 

arc  not  on  the  circus  pay  roll," 

I  said.  "You’ll  have  to  collect  from  them. 
Thev’re  not  under  my  charge." 

When  he  tried  to  collect  the  fines  he 
imposed,  of  course  they  hadn't  a  penny 
among  them. 

"Too  bad,  Chief,"  I  said.  "You  made 
one  mistake:  you  arrested  them  too  soon. 

I  hey  hadn’t  a  chance  to  sell  their  balloons 
and  get  the  money." 

You  understand  that  this  arrest  had 
been  absolutely  inexcusable.  It  was  a 
plain  case  of  extortion.  I  don’t  want  to 
give  the  impression  that  we  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  evade  justice.  The  trouble  is 
that  people  seem  to  think  the  circus  is 
legitimate  prey  for  graft.  Sometimes  the 
graft  is  like  that  attempted  by  this  par¬ 
ticular  chid  of  police.  Sometimes  it  is 
harmless  and  amusing. 

For'instance,  1  was  approached  late  one 
afternoon  by  a  bevy  of  very  charming 
ladies  with  a  request  for  something  like 
twenty  tickets  for  the  evening  perform¬ 
ance.  Of  course  1  politely  asked  just  w  hy 
we  were  expected  to  have  them  as  our 
guests,  and  they  informed  me  that  they 
belonged  to  a  Ladies’  Auxiliary,  and  had 
been  working  all  day  in  a  booth,  where 
thev  sold  coffee  and  sandwiches  to  the 
E»pl*  who  came  to  town  for  the  circus. 
They  seemed  to  consider  that  their  little 
money-making  enterprise  had  in  some 
mysterious  way  put  us  under  about  twenty 
tickets'  worth  of  obligation  to  them. 

And  so  it  goes.  \Y  c  of  the  circus  try  to 
be  fair  and  generous.  I' or  example,  we 
often  invite  the  children  in  the  orphan 
asylums  to  come  to  the  show  as  our  guests. 
But  we  have  learned  to  ask,  not  only  how 
many  orphans  we  are  to  expect,  but  also 
how  many  grown-ups  will  be  in  charge  of 
them.  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  on  one 
occasion  we  had  forty-five  orphans  ac¬ 
companied  by  forty-seven  attendants!  1 
think  anyone  will  admit  that  those 
orphans  were  well  chaperoned. 
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In  the  Nick  of  Time 


(Continued  from  page  Ij) 


downward  in  the  snow.  She  was  up  in¬ 
stantly,  laughing.  "A  nice  trick  to  play  on 
your  unsuspecting  bride,”  she  cried  gayly, 
then  the  smile  faded;  a  nameless,  horrible 
dread  gripped  her.  "Archie!”  Awakened 
suddenly  from  her  sleep  she  was  unable 
fully  to  comprehend  her  position.  “Arctic! 
Arctic!"  He,  too,  was  gone.  The  team  had 
been  stopped  by  the  overturned  sled.  The 
dogs  were  squatting  on  their  haunches 
awaiting  someone  to  put  things  right  and 
mush  on. 

Then  a  breath  of  the  Arctic  whipped 
about  her,  the  advance  guard  of  an  on- 
rushing  storm.  In  another  hour  it  would 
be  snowing.  Surmising  the  situation, 
Edith  became  strangely  cool.  She  cut 
the  lashings  and  dragged  her  trunk  and 
hags  clear,  then  righted  the  sled,  pulled 
the  dogs  around  and  started  back.  A 
short  distance  beyond  the  lead  dog  came 
to  a  stop,  hair  bristling  in  rage,  fangs 
bared  in  a  snarl.  I  he  horror  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  scene  ahead  was  never  to  fade 
from  her  memory. 

EWANS  had  not  moved  from  where  he 
*  J  had  fallen.  Squarely  over  his  body  stood 
Arctic,  making  a  final  stand,  his  faithful 
body  and  loyal  old  heart  a  shield  for  the 
helpless  master  he  loved;  a  magnificent 
old  pensioner,  adding  to  the  already  over¬ 
whelming  debt  his  master  owed  him;  old, 
even  feeble,  yet  ready  to  match  his  tooth¬ 
less  gums  against  the  murderous  fangs  of 
the  two  wolves  circling  slowly  to  attack. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  experience,  a 
team  of  Evans  felt  the  bite  of  the  lash. 
It  rose  and  fell  until  the  team  was  racing. 
From  the  ridge  above  two  more  wolves 
loped  into  view.  Reinforced,  the  others 
stood  their  ground.  *TII  never  make  ir,” 
she  whispered.  “Good  old  Arctic  will  he 
pulled  down,  and  then — -” 

"Whoa!”  The  team  halted,  uneasily 
staring  at  the  wolves.  Edith  blessed  the 
big  brother  who  had  taught  her  to  use  a 
thirty-thirty,  and  Evans's  rifle,  which  was 
lashed  to  the  sled.  She  aimed  carefully, 
fired,  and  one  brute  leaped  stiff-legged  into 
the  air,  and  fell  quivering  to  the  snow;  a 
second  shot  sent  the  other  dragging  its 
hind  quarters  into  the  brush.  She  brought 
down  a  third  before  it  reached  the  woods. 
She  replaced  the  rifle  and  urged  the  team 
onward. 

“Oh,  you  poor  dear!  You  are  suffering 
so!”  I  he  tears  sprang  to  her  eves  unhid¬ 
den  as  she  touched  his  w  hite.  drawn  face 
with  her  lips.  Evans  tried  to ’smile,  an 
attempt  that  wrenched  her  very  soul. 

“Ptomaine!”  he  whispered  with  an  ef¬ 
fort.  "It's  going  to  snow!”  He  paused 
to  gather  his  strength,  “I.ct  me  go. . . . 
I’ll  ...  be  ...  all  right.  . . .  Drive  fast  .  . . 
before  storm."  Cramps  twisted  his  body 
and  features  agonizingly,  choking  off  Ins 
words.  "Brave  little  wife,"  he  faltered; 
“love  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  take  ...  old  ...  old 
Arctic  . . .  and  ...”  The  words  died 
away  to  a  whisper.  She  leaned  closer. 

"Oh.  mv  darling,  tell  me  what  you  want 
me  to  do!  I’ll  never  leave  you  here! 
Never!  Never!  Never!  Archie!  Archie! 
What  of  Arctic?"  She  shook  him  fran¬ 
tically  to  arouse  him;  to  draw  from  the 


silent  lips  the  phrase  that  might  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  to  both- 
A  strange  peace  seemed  to  have  settled 
over  Evans;  the  face  lost  its  agony. 

*1  hen  she  dragged  his  limp  form  to  the 
sled  and  covered  it  with  robes.  1  he  lead 

S  was  gnawing  at  aniccball  in  one  of  his 
s.  “Ready  now!”  she  cried:  "Find  the 
way  home!”  She  took  her  place  at  the  sled. 
“Mush  on!”  Beneath  her  moccasinrd  feet 
she  felt  the  trail.  Arctic  trotted  content¬ 
edly  at  her  heels. 

The  first  flurry  of  snow  greeted  her  as 
she  bucked  her  way  through  a  rough  spot. 
She  had  taken  the  only  apparent  course, 
yet  when  she  emerged  to  easier  going  she 
no  longer  felt  the  trail.  A  twinge  of  dread 
gripped  her.  She  urged  the  dogs  onward, 
allowing  the  leader  his  own  judgment. 

Presently  he  stopped,  and  she  hurried 
ahead  to  find  a  way  down  the  steep  in¬ 
cline.  The  frozen  lake,  covered  with  snow, 
stretched  out  before  her.  Her  frantic 
search  to  pick  up  the  real  trail  was  fruit¬ 
less,  but  the  silent  figure  on  the  sled 
goaded  her  to  desperate  measures,  and 
she  made  a  trail  of  her  own.  Once  on  the 
lake  she  permitted  the  leader  to  take  his 
own  course,  urging  the  team  on  at  a  killing 

(•ace  now  that  the  going  was  good.  The 
ailing  snow  blotted  out  all  landmarks. 

With  each  footfall  she  hoped  to  feel  the 
trail  once  more,  to  know  they  were  not 
wandering  aimlessly  about,  wasting  pre¬ 
cious  moments.  The  suspense  was  mad¬ 
dening,  ami  she  lost  all  track  of  time,  ex¬ 
cept  that  if  was  almost  night.  'I  he  lead 
dog  swerved  suddenly,  the  other  followed, 
and  a  ery  of  ioy  burst  from  her  lips.  "A 
trail!"  she  sobbed,  "A  trail,  and  it  s  fresh. 
Oh.  Archie,  it  means  help  for  you." 

Eagerly  she  stooped  to  examine  the 
tracks.  They  were  small  for  a  man.  "A 
woman!”  she  whispered.  “Another  wom¬ 
an  here?"  A  dull,  wounded  look  crept 
into  her  eyes,  as  if  someone  had  lashed  her 
across  the  face;  her  despair  was  tragic, 
terrible!  The  tracks  were  her  own.  She 
had  made  a  complete  circle  without  real¬ 
izing  it.  And  now  the  full  realization  of 
her  dire  straits  swept  through  her.  I  he 
lead  dog  was  hopelessly  lost;  young, 
strong,  and  w  illing,  yet  he  must  he  guided. 

'  I  ’ 1 1 E  figure  on  the  sled  was  mantled 
^  w  ith  snow.  I  he  sight  chilled  her.  She 
brushed  aside  the  snow  that  had  sifted  to 
his  face  and  kissed  his  cold  lips.  "Oh,  my 
darling!”  she  whispered,  “if  those  precious 
lips  could  speak  hut  a  word  of  guidance, 
and  not  depend  upon  poor,  ignorant  me." 

On!  On!  Ever  pushing  aside  that 
swirling  curtain,  peering  eagerly  ahead, 
only  to  have  it  close  behind  swiftly,  yet 
never  lift  ahead.  Once  it  did  lift  for  a 
brief  moment,  and  she  saw  Arctic  stand¬ 
ing  erect,  some  distance  away,  looking 
toward  her.  His  presence  gave  her  a 
measure  of  comfort;  then  the  curtain  fell. 
The  storm  gradually  grew  worse  and  at 
times  even  the  lead  dog  was  hidden. 
Again  she  stopped!  Arctic,  too,  had  for¬ 
saken  her.  His  actions  were  strange. 
Content  to  trot  with  the  others  day  after 
day.  now,  in  her  hour  of  need,  he  per*:*ted 
in  remaining  aloof.  _ 
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At  that  moment,  when  her  spirits  were 
lowest,  she  suddenly  realized  that  Arctic 
knew  the  way,  was  trying  in  his  dumb 
way  to  lead.  Age  had  not  robbed  him  of 
his  brave  heart,  magnificent  spirit,  or  a 
sense  of  direction.  Somewhere  in  the 
swirling  cloud  of  flakes  the  old  dog  was 
pushing  ahead.  Was  it  too  late?  Was  he 
even  now  beyond  recall? 

"Arctic!  Arctic!”  she  cried.  "Come,  old 
fellow!  Arctic!  Arctic!”  The  very  silence 
seemed  to  mock  her;  the  shroud  envelop¬ 
ing  the  silent  figure  on  the  sled  was  deeper 
now,  she  noticed.  "Arctic!  Arctic!" 

And  then  the  curtain  parted  a  few  feet 
away  and  Arctic  bounded  to  her  feet. 
Every  inch  of  the  old  pensioner's  body 
bespoke  the  joy  that  had  filled  his  heart 
at  her  call.  f*Let  me  show  you  the  way,” 
he  seemed  to  plead;  “those  other  dogs  arc 
nice  young  fellows,  but  they  lack  experi¬ 
ence.  Nothing  like  an  old  head  at  a  time 
like  this."  She  removed  the  harness  from 
the  lead  dog.  and  slipped  it  onto  Arctic. 
The  old  fellow  was  trembling  in  his  eager¬ 
ness  to  be  off.  Patiently  he  waited  her 
command. 

"Mush  on.  Arctic!”  she  ordered  in  a 
low  voice,  and  with  bated  breath  awaited 
the  result.  He  swung  to  the  right  with 
such  speed  as  almost  to  upset  the  sled, 
taking  a  course  almost  opposite  the  one 
she  had  followed.  Apparently  the  old 
fellow  was  in  doubt,  for  he  zigzagged  un¬ 
certainly  for  several  minutes,  yet  she  did 
not  interfere.  At  least,  he  could  not  make 
their  situation  any  worse.  I  he  others,  in¬ 
spired  by  their  former  leader,  seemed  to 
take  on  new  life.  Tails  that  had  been 
dragging,  curled  over  woolly  backs,  and 
they  speeded  up  to  maintain  a  pace  far 
too  swift  for  the  old  pensioner — a  pace  he 
himself  set. 

And  then,  without  preliminary  warning, 
she  suddenly  felt  a  difference.  It  was  al¬ 
most  too  good  to  believe.  Disappointed 
so  many  rimes,  at  first  she  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve;  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  now. 
They  were  back  on  the  old  trail.  With 
an  angry  cry  she  shook  the  shroud  of  snow 
from  the  robes  covering  Evans.  "You 
sha'n't  die!  You  sha'n't!" 
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ViniEN  the  storm  lifted  some  time  later 
*  *  they  had  reached  the  opposite  shore. 
New  peaks  reared  abruptly  about  bewilder- 
ingly.  A  dozen  mutes  were  open  appa¬ 
rently.  but  the  wise  old  dog  never  even 
looked  up.  I  wasting  this  wav  and  that  he 
tugged  the  sled  to  the  top  of  a  ridge,  then 
over  a  level  stretch  and  down  into  a  val¬ 
ley.  They  reached  an  opening  in  the 
wi*>ds.  Before  them  was  a  frozen  river. 

The  pensioner  had  taxed  his  old  body 
beyond  the  limit.  Now  he  commenced  to 
lag.  A  strained  tendon  caused  him  to 
limp  pitifully  at  times.  It  was  cruel  to 
keep  him  at  it  now.  yet  she  dare  not 
change.  At  the  forks  of  the  river  he 
headed  up  the  south  tributary.  "No!” 
she  ordered  with  quick  decision,  “we  must 
take  the  other  to  Grade's — an  enemy! 
This  must  be  the  trail  to  his  cabin.  Gee. 
Arctic,  gee'”  But  Arctic  knew,  lie  had 
not  taken  the  North  Fork  trail  in  a  year 
and  he  continued  stubbornly  toward 
home.  “Gee,  Arctic,  gee!"  I  Icr  tone  was 
sharper  now,  but  he  ignored  her.  I  hen 
she  ran  to  his  head  and  caught  hold  of  the 
harness.  "Don't  resist,  old  fellow!”  she 
pleaded;  "we  must  have  help  if  we  can 
get  it.  lie’s  dying  on  that  odd  sled,  per¬ 


haps  we  are  too  late,  and  I'm  tired,  so 
tired!  Come  on,  Arctic!” 

Obedience  had  been  instilled  from  his 
puppy  days.  It  was  wrong  to  enter  enemy 
territory,  yet  he  obeyed.  Followed  a 
heartbreaking  mile  during  which  she  stag¬ 
gered  along,  clinging  desperately  to  the 
sled.  It  came  at  last — a  faint  yellow  light 
shining  through  a  cabin  window.  Unut¬ 
terable  thankfulness  filled  her  heart  a 
moment,  then  gave  way  to  dread.  What 
manner  of  man  was  this  who  hated  Evans 
and  all  that  was  his;  who  could  slay  a 
tried  and  true  friend  like  Arctic  and  feed 
him  to  the  dogs?  What  sort  of  a  bargain 
would  he  drive  with  a  girl  who  came  so 
suddenly  from  the  night  the  wife  of  his 
enemy?  'I  hen,  as  her  lowered  glance 
rested  a  moment  on  the  still,  snow-en¬ 
shrouded  figure,  she  knew  in  her  heart  she 
would  accept  any  terms  if  it  meant  life 
to  him. 

I  wo  of  Grady’s  fierce  brutes  darted 
from  the  door  the  instant  their  master 
opened  it.  She  caught  a  brief  glimpse  of 
his  burly  form  and  bearded  face  outlined 
in  the  yellow  light;  then  her  indomitable 
will  faltered;  silently  she  fell  to  the  trail, 
a  blurred  picture  in  her  mind  of  Grady’s 
sharp-fa nged  Male-mutes  tearing  at  Arc¬ 
tic’s  defenseless  sides. 


UM)I  I  II  opened  her  tired  eyes  slowly.  A 
^  rough  hand  was  gently  stroking  her 
own;  a  bearded  face  was  clone  to  hers.  "It's 
all  right,  little  lady!"  a  heavy  voice  was 
saying;  "it’s  all  right.  There!  There!  Now, 
don’t  be  afraid  of  me.  You’ve  had  a 
mighty  tough  time  of  it.” 

"Archie.”  she  whispered,  "Archie?” 

"Oh.  that  old  pirate  will  pull  through; 
but  you  didn't  get  him  here  any  t«>o  soon. 
I  had  to  kick  hell,  pardon  me,  out  of  a 
couple  of  my  brutes  to  keep  ’em  off  old 
Arctic.  Darn  his  old  heart,  anyway!  lie- 

dropped  in  his  tracks  about  the  same  time 
you  did.  Never  had  mv  hands  so  full  be¬ 
fore.  Brought  all  three  of  you  into  the 
cabin,  did  what  I  could  for  Evans,  then 
began  on  you." 

Arctic  limped  across  the  room  and 
placed  his  shaggy  head  in  her  lap,  while 
she  had  a  good  cry  over  it.  Grauy  found 
it  convenient  to  cough  at  that  moment; 
then  he  continued:  "1  knew  the  old  fel¬ 
low  had  nulled  you  through.  I  le's  too  old 
to  work  like  that,  but  he's  not  too  old  to 
enjoy  a  pension.  Evans  ought  to  have 
killed  me  that  time.  To-morrow  I’ll  hook 
up  mv  dogs  and  get  your  things.  Might 
as  well  make  your  home  here  a  couple  of 
weeks  until  Evans  gets  well.  It  gets  blame 
lonesome,  and  ’’  Grady  managed  to 
blush  on  that  portion  of  his  face  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  his  beard  -  "I’ve  got  a  wife  of  my 
ow  n  coming  up  on  the  next  boat,  hone  she 
don’t  have  to  face  what  you  did;  but  if 
she  does,  then  I'll  pray  that  there's  a 
toothless  old  Malcmute  lead  dog  around 
handy.” 

W  hen  Evans  opened  his  eves,  he  was 
brought  to  understand  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  by  a  strong  handclasp  and  a  few- 
broken  words  from  the  bearded  man  and 
the  cry  of  happiness  from  the  brave  little 
wife  who  had  stood  the  test. 

I  he  pensioner  paused  in  his  eating. 
“Humans  are  a  queer  lot.”  he  observed 
sagely,  then  resumed  his  meal — a  mixture 
of  rice  and  soup,  prepared  specially  by  the 
bearded  man  for  a  loyal  old  Malcmute 
who  had  lost  all  his  teeth. 
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New  instrument  shows  for  the  first  time 
what  goes  on  in  your  mouth 

With  its  use  new  facts  are  made  known  about  the  fluids  which 
protect  the  precious,  unreplaceable  enamel  of  your  teeth 


A  new  instrument  has  just  been  devised,  called  the 
sialometer.  With  it,  for  the  first  time,  the  physician 
can  watch  with  his  own  eves  the  secretions  from  the 

a 

glands  in  the  mouth  as  they  flow  into  a  measuring  flask, 
drop  by  drop  from  a  tiny  silver  tube.  Now  he  can 
measure  them  and  study  their  properties  at  will. 

Without  the  healing,  germ-free  fluids  which  these 
glands  produce,  we  could  not  live.  They  soften  and 
lubricate  our  food— actually  digesting  part  of  it;  they 
help  protect  us  from  the  germs  of  colds,  tonsilitis,  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  many  other  infectious  diseases. 

This  instrument  teaches  us  also  that  it  is  their  steady 

• 

stream  of  fluids  that  protects  the  precious,  unreplaceable 
enamel  of  your  teeth  against  the  deadly  acids  of  decay- 

id  never  ending  fight 

In  the  warmth  of  the  mouth  minute  food  particles 
ferment  just  as  milk  turns  sour  when  left  in  a  warm, 
moist  place.  The  acids  thus  formed  immediately  begin 
to  attack  the  enamel,  ultimately  forming  cavities. 

Brushing  the  teeth,  while  absolutely  essential  to 
mouth  cleanliness,  will  not  keep  the  acids  from  forming. 

Even  if  you  brush 
your  teeth  afterevery 
meal  (and  not  one 
person  in  a  hundred 
does)  enough  foot!  re¬ 
mains  to  feed  myri¬ 
ads  of  acid- forming 
bacteria. 

To  provide  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  acids, 
nature  intended  the 
salivary  glands  auto¬ 
matically  to  flush 
the  mouth  and  teeth 
every  moment  in  the 
day  and  night.  The 
fluids  with  which 
they  bathe  your 
teeth  and  gums  are 
Trying  />  hip  u«k  than  by  hading  alkaline  i n  character. 

They  neutralize  and 
ning  in  fie  tub  wash  away  the  acids 

as  fast  as  they  form. 

• 

Although  the  glands  are  small  they  can  win  their 
fight  against  the  acids  if  they  can  be  made  to  function 
normally.  In  a  healthy  mouth  they  secrete  more  than 
a  quart  of  fluid  per  day. 

But  the  way  we  live  today  makes  it  difficult  for  our 
glands  to  work  at  anything  like  their  normal  rate. 
Nature  expected  us  to  stimulate  and  exercise  them  by 
long-continued  chewing  of  hard,  tough  foods.  When  we 
are  chewing  they  are  20  times  more  active  than  when  the 


The  Ujlomctef  —  4!  me xv  hi interne*/  /*»  tit 
ti*J\  $/ the  f/arffJf  vj  the  m^utk 


jaws  arc  at  rest.  The  soft  foods,  quickly  swallowed,  that 
we  cat  toil  ay  give  them  neither  exercise  nor  stimulation. 

Today  these  glands  must  have 
gentle  stimulation 

Today  the  salivary  glands  of  modern  men  and  women 
need  gentle  stimulation.  This  is  why  for  twenty  years 
thoughtful,  intelligent  people  have  been  using  Pcbcco 
to  correct  an  acid  mouth. 

Pcbcco  is  a  dentifrice  prepared  especially  to  assist  the 
natural  processes  causing  these  glands  to  work.  1 1  does 
for  us  what  the  chewing  of  hard  food  did  for  our  primi¬ 
tive  ancestors.  PcIkco  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  By 
its  mere  presence  in  the  mouth  it  causes  the  glands  to 
flow  for  a  long  period  of  time.  It  never  exhausts  them 
as  do  strong  acids— it  never  checks  their  action  as  do 
soapy  alkaline  substances. 

For  washing  the  teeth  and  keeping  the  outside  surfaces  pol¬ 
ished  no  better  dentifrice  than  Pebeco  can  be  made.  It  works 
quickly  and  efficiently  without  wearing  away  the  enamel  or 
injuring  the  edges  of  the  gums.  Its  constant  use  gives  you 
teeth  as  beautiful  as  nature  intended  you  to  have. 

After  a  thorough  cleansing  w  ith  Pebeco-  it  has  just  enough 
tang  to  it  to  exhilarate — your  mouth  feels  as  refreshed  as  docs 
your  body  after  a  bath — and  you  have  the  convincing  feeling, 
too,  that  you  have  done  for  your  teeth  and  mouth  all  that 
science  can  teach  you  to  do. 

Take  home  a  tube  tonight  and  note  its  pungent  and  re¬ 
freshing  taste.  It  will  keep  the  glands  of  your  mouth  active 
and  your  teeth  sound  and  beautiful.  50c  at  all  druggists. 
Manufactured  only  by  Lehn  and  Fink,  Inc. 

This  simple  test  will  show  you 

Send  us  ten  cents  today  for  material  for  testing  whether  your 
own  salivary  glands  arc  active  enough  to  protect  you  against 
these  deadly  acids.  We  will  include  a  junior  size  tube  of 
Pcbcco  and  our  booklet —“How  the  Glands  Protect  the 
Teeth."  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  Dept.  B-5,  63?  Greenwich  St., 
New  York. 
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Your  Choice  Is  There  Anything  Here  That 
75c  a  Week  Other  Men  Couldn’t  Do? 


( Continued  from  page  16) 

let  him  “look  around.”  He  heard  that  the  lacking  in  his  equipment.  College  had 
Western  Electric  Company  was  taking  given  him  certain  decided  advantages 
on  college  men  and  giving  them  an  appren-  over  his  fellow  clerks  in  habits  of  thought 
ticeshin  course  in  the  factories,  so  he  and  general  information;  but  in  their 
headed  for  New  York,  where  the  jobs  were  knowledge  of  the  use  and  meaning  of 
being  assigned.  One  of  the  officers  looked  figures  his  office  associates  had  it  all 
him  over  and  said  that  the  company  over  him.  It  was  the  sort  of  handicap 
would  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of  his  services  which  many  a  college  man  would  have 
at  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week.  taken  lightly.  He  was  in  training  for  an 

“Report  to  the  superintendent  in  executive  office;  why  should  be  bother 
Chicago,”  he  said.  with  the  details  of  bookkeeping?  He 

Mitchell  gulped  a  little,  started  to  would  be  able  later  to  hire  men  to  attend 
say  something,  thought  better  of  it.  and  to  that.  But  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  is 
walked  out.  What  he  would  have  liked  unhappy  unless  he  knows  all  there  is  to 
to  say  was,  “Who  pays  my  fare3"  but  at  know  about  the  task  he  has  in  hand.  At 
the  moment  he  was  in  no  position  to  the  end  of  the  first  week,  he  put  his  ten- 
take  a  chance  of  Josing  that  tcn-dollar  dollar  bill  in  his  pocket  and  hunted  up  a 
job  by  reckless  conversation.  business  college. 

The  hundred  dollars  with  which  he  “How  much  is  a  night  course  in  book- 
had  set  out  from  Amherst  was  already  keeping?"  he  demanded, 
shrunken;  it  had  almost  disappeared  w  hen  'Two  dollars  a  week,”  said  the  pro- 
he  stepped  out  of  the  smudgy  old  1‘cnn-  fessor. 
sylvania  Station  in  Chicago  late  at  night 

and  looked  up  and  down  Madison  Ave-  TWO  dollars  from  ten  dollars  leaves 
nuc.  He  had  never  been  in  Chicago  be-  *  eight  dollars;  and  when  one  is  paying 
fore;  he  knew  not  one  single  person  six  dollars  a  week  for  his  meals  and  a 
in  the  w  hole  city.  Walking  across  the  back  room  on  the  top  floor  of  a  boarding- 
street  in  the  direction  of  an  electric  sign  house,  one  has  a  problem  in  finance  w  hich 
he  entered  a  hotel  and  hired  a  room.  I  he  is  as  difficult  in  its  wav  as  the  problems 
hotel  happened  to  be  a  notorious  hang-  that  have  to  be  solved  by  the  president 
out  for  criminals  and  bums,  one  of  the  of  the  National  City  Bank.  Mitchell's 
most  unsavory  spots  in  Chicago's  tin-  solution  was  to  walk  back  and  forth  to 
savory  west  side;  but  its  prices  suited  his  boarding-house  for  lunch,  which  was 
Mitchell’s  finances,  and  being  blissfully  included  in  the  six-dollar  rate;  the  walk 
unconscious  of  its  reputation  he  slept  measured  a  mile  and  a  half  each  way; 
soundly,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  but  he  made  it  every  noon,  and  so,  having 
get  away  with  his  slender  roll  intact.  paid  Ins  tuition  at  the  night  school  and 
At  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning  his  board,  he  still  had  two  dollars  left 
he  showed  up  in  the  office'  of  the  Western  for  such  incidentals  as  clothes,  laundry, 
Electric  Company,  and  a  half-hour  later  recreation,  and  entertainment.  U  was  hard 
he  w  as  earning  ten  dollars  a  week  at  the  sledding,  but  at  the  end  of  six  months 
lowest  desk  in  the  clerical  department,  lie  knew  all  that  his  competitors  in  the 
There  were  no  bookkeeping  machines  department  knew  about  bookkeeping, 
back  in  even'  order  that  came  into  and  had  his  college  training  as  an  asset 

the  office  had  to  be  copied  with  a  stub  in  addition. 

pen  which  would  make  a  stroke  heavy  After  a  time  he  was  moved  over  into 
enough  to  produce  several  carbons,  the  credit  department  as  an  assistant 
.Mitchell  was  put  to  work  at  this  copying,  to  the  credit  manager,  and  having  had 

a  chance  to  size  up  the  situation  he  went 
SEVERAL  months  ago.  after  he  had  be-  back  to  school  a  second  time,  lie  enrolled 
* ’come  president  of  the  National  City  for  a  night  course  in  commercial  law  and 
Bank,  a  mysterious  stranger  walked  into  learned  what  constitutes  a  contract;  and 
his  office  on  the  plea  of  urgent  personal  under  what  conditions  a  corporation  is 
business.  Once  safely  inside  he  intro-  liable  for  its  failure  to  deliver  on  time; 
duced  himself  as  a  handwriting  expert,  and  how  the  laws  of  indebtedness  differ 
"I  should  like  to  get  several  samples  in  different  states.  When  the  credit 
of  your  handwriting  for  analysis,  Mr.  manager  was  transferred  to  Kansas  City. 
Mitchell."  he  said.  "I  have  studied  your  it  was  natural  enough  that  Mitchell 
signature  and  find  it  very  interesting  should  step  up  into  his  place.  So  at  the 
indeed.  The  strong,  upright  strokes  with  end  of  three  years  he  was  out  of  the 
which  you  form  the  letter  ‘M’  arc  very  boarding-house  and  on  his  way. 
revealing.  I  hey  indicate  a  vigorous  Big  businesses  look  very  imposing  from 
nature  which  brooks  no  compromise.”  the  outside;  but  they  are  nothing  but  an 
“Bosh!”  said  Mitchell.  "L’ntil  I  was  aggregation  of  human  beings,  with  the 
twenty-tw  o  years  old  I  signed  my  name  in  shortcomings  and  w  eaknesses  inherent 
slanting  letters  with  a  sharp-pointed  pen.  in  all  of  us.  1  hey  outgrow  the  plans  of 
I  hose  strong,  upright  strokes  you  refer  their  builders;  they  have  departments 
to  are  indicative  of  nothing  but  six  which  are  tangled  up  with  other  depart- 
months’  hard  labor,  copying  orders  for  menrs,  so  that  nobody  knows  just  where 
the  Western  Electric  Company."  one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins;  they 

He  was  in  the  order  department  of  the  develop  bad  situations,  which  everybody 
Western  Electric  only  a  day  or  two  when  suspects  and  side-steps.  The  Western 
he  realized  that  there  was  something  Electric  Company  was  no  exception. 


We  have  cut 
the  price 
one-half 


No  matter  what  your  occupation,  one 
of  the  home  study  net*  listed  below  will 
quickly  fit  you  tor  a  better  jot*  and  hieger  pay,  Ai»v 
«  l  you  selix't  mill  lw>  sent  lor  se\en  tiny*  rxamtna- 
lion,  ami  if  you  decide  to  buy  you  may  pay  the  rock- 
hot  Cum  print  at  the  rate  uf  only  7Sc  a  week.  Ilut 
you  muat  art  now!  We  cannot  guarantee  thee* 
reduced  nrtem  for  any  great  length  of  lime 
Thfwe  hooka  are  the  work  of  recognise!  authofitirv 
They  are  written  in  plain,  easily  understood  language, 
by  recognised  authority,  and  contain  hundred*  of 
phntogvaplut,  diagrams,  table*,  etc  ,  that  make  diffi¬ 
cult  point*  a*  simple  a*  A-K-C  Handsomely  and 
durably  bound  in  half  or  full  Morocco  leather  (ci- 
ocpl  an  noted),  and  stumped  in  gold 
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Send  No  Money 

Shipped  for  7  Days’  Trial 


of  the  1.  S.  and  Canaria  (inup  your  opportunity 

— fill  in  and  moil  th.  coupon  NOW! 

American  Technical  Sodely,  Dept.  X-152,  Chicago 
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N  ew  Way 


Walter  Camp  Shows  How  to  Build  Health  and 
Efficiency  in  10  Minutes’  Fun  Every  Day — His 
“Daily  Dozen”  Now  on  Phonograph  Records 


In’  |>eoplr 

r»  »il\  k—  |>  ii> 

rr 

And  mi**',  with  the  !■ 

■prrinl  |«-rnii.-Mon  and 
'mil  lion  of  Mr.  Canip.  -a  yXM 
won*  hr  fully  ingenious  ini-  VH 
prov.-nii’iii  lift*  been  nuuh-  n 
in  ilu*  manner  of  iliunv 
the  ”  Daily  Down  "  which  VH 
jwt  dou»4o*  I  he  enjoy-  VH 

mm  l  one  usually  get* 
from  i heir  practice. 

Each  one  of  the  twelve 
exercise*  hv  lieen  set  lo 
inspiring  niuaie  on  phono- 
graph  record*  that  .-an  lie 
played  on  any  di*o  ma¬ 
chine.  A  hook  i*  included 
showing  hy  artual  photo¬ 
graph*  just  how  to  execute  the  "command* 
,,  .  .  -  which  are  given  hy  a  voice  >|ieaking  on  the 

Already  three  twelve  exercise*  ^ 

tcly  revolutionizing  present-day  This  innovation  ha*  made  a  deckled  hit  with 

Daily  Dozen"  fan*.  Each  rxcfriac  ha*  been 
made  their  first  ap-  adapted  u»  a  time  particular!)  fitted  for  the 
official  movement*.  So  that  all  a  per*nn  hn*  to  do  i* 
ill  put  on  a  record,  and  let  hi*  movement*  keep 

time  to  the  spirited  tune  bring  |»lnyrd. 

In  thi*  way.  one  fa.  literally  earned  through 
the  whole  “Daily  Dozen"— in  DMMt  eagre  vtlH- 
oul  even  unlitinQ  that  hr  i*  taking  exercise — 
exerci*.*  which  incidentally  i*  building  up  a 
splendid  reserve of  health,  strength  and  energy. 
Some  of  the  results  brought  about  hy  the 
.  "Daily  Dozen"  to  music  are  nothing  *hort  of 
o*toni*hing.  Tl»e  exerci*.**  aeem  to  relcnre  mi 
entirely  un*u*|iected  -upply  of  energy-,  which  ia 
reflated  in  a  mark.*d  inenaar  in  one  *  capacity 
for  loth  mental  and  physical  oxer  Hon.  People 
of  nervous  tendencies  have  seen  their  nerves  le* 
come  «tnmg  and  calm  in  a  remarkably  *l<<Tt 
time.  Many,  once  troubled  with  insomnia.  now 
riH-ognia-  rnjoy  ^*1,1  hours  of  restful  deep  regularly. 

u  ..'.ICh  S,out  Pr"‘,lr  havv  rxrr”  ,n* 

pear— often  at  a  surprisingly  rapid  rate.  Nced- 
leaa  to  *talc  all  tlie*e  l-  nefit*  have  rr*ulte<l  in 

Kfnt  increases  in  mental  and  phy*ical  ef- 
imey 

Music  wv  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  the 
“Daily  Doifti”  a  100  |»er  rent,  may  of  keeping 
fit.  Slu*ir  ha*  a  wonderful  jiomer  to  un*|><re 
action.  A  fine  rou-ing  tune.  filch  a*  the  great 
Sm«a  march,  “The  Star*  and  Stripe*  Forever/' 
has  a  stimulating  effect.  It  nrtually  *woc|»«  one 
along.  That  in  mhv  there  is  “no  loafing  on  the 
job*  when  one  docs  tin-  “Daily  Doien“  the 
new  way. 

ig  for  No  matter  how  ••fired"  one  may  lie.  all  he 
hard  needs  to  do  in  put  one  of  the  “Daily  Dozen'9 
record*  on  the  phonograph.  The  music  will  do 
the  rest.  You  will  not  want  to  stop  until  you 
have  gone  through  the  m  hole  twelve  exercises. 
Then,  very  likely,  you  mill  want  to  do  them  all 
over  again! — ae  many  “fan*  ’  usually  do. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  does  the  “Daily 
Dozen”  to  music  regularly,  even  if  it  i*  only  fix 
or  seven  minute*  a  day.  is  certain  to  reap  mani¬ 
fold  reward*  in  increased  health  and  efficiency. 
The  “Daily  f>ozen“  to  music  keep*  one  filled 
with  a  seemingly  unending  supply  of  vigor  and 
endurance.  They  inspire  an  actual  eagerness 
for  hard  work  or  play.  Not  only  have  they  a 
wonderfully  soothing  effect  on  shattered  nerve*, 
hut  in  many  in«tan«c*  they  have  lcini«hcd 
case*  of  stomach  trouble  which  resisted  nil 
other  form*  of  treatment. 

Hut  perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  Walter 
Camp's  “Daily  Dozen’*  to  music  i*  that  they 
add  a  greater  joy  to  living.  They  inspire  a  new 


cut  method  of  body  development  goes  to 
Walter  Comp.  |«rnap*  (lie  prut  in  t  au¬ 
thority  on  athletics  and  physical  develoD- 
ment  in  America  today.  Mr.  Camp's  whole 
Hvxtem  ia  embodied  in  twelve  simple  exer¬ 
cise*  which  jut  known  a*  the  "Daily 
Down.” 
lire  com. 

methods  of  physical  culture 

The  "Daily  Doses” 

|M<arunee  during  the  war.  A  Dtt’ 
claimed  that  the  regular  setting  up 
calisthenics  left  hu*  men  tired  out.  Instead 
of  building  up  efficiency.  they  often  tore  down 
efficiency.  So  he  came  to  W  alter  Camp  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  famous  Yale 
coai  li.  after  months  of  experimenting.  had  ju-t 
perfected  hi*  "Daily  Doacn."  So  he  turned 
them  over  to  the  army  and  navy  offircr* 

The  success  of  the  “Daily  Down"  ii 
training  camp*  was  noon  apparent .  The  officers 
in  charge  of  the  camp*  had  never  *een  anything 
like  It.  The  exercise*  deemed  to  doulde  the  pep 
of  the  hoys  in  training.  Instead  of  leaving  them 
tired  out  and  exhausted,  the  "Daily  Dozen" 
gave  them  a  wonderful  new  enthusiasm  and 

vigor.  Even  members  of  the  Cabinet, ; - :_ 

ing  the  great  value  of  Mr.  ('amp*'  met 
iiinie  ardent  "  Daily  Dozen"  fan*.  A*  a  guard 
again 't  physical  break-down,  duo  to  overwork, 
they  practiced  the  "Daily  Dozen"  religiously. 

The  "Daily  Dozen”  work*  on  an  entirely 
new’  plan — there  are  no  chest  weight*,  no  Indian 
clulm,  no  appnratu*  of  any  kind.  All  one  needs 
to  do  is  imitate  the  exercise*  of  raged  animals, 
who  keep  lit  hy  tlrrlrhinn  Ihrir  itomaek  nvtrUsf 

A*  Mr.  (’amp  said  in  hi*  recent  speech  before 
Congress,  which  is  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

"  We  are  all  wild  animals  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tivily.  When  you  stop  to  think  of  it.  man  was 
meant  to  earn  his  bread  hy  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  in  the  early  days  he  had  to  di 
what  he  was  going  to  eat.  He  had  to  work 
to  get  it.  Today,  instead  of  that,  your  food  is 
brought  to  you  on  n  platter.  You  do  not  work 
for  it.  A  great  deal  too  much  of  it  is  brought 
and  what  is  the  result?  The  result  is  that  you 
are  lieing  injured  by  civilization. 

"Now,  what  do  the  wild  animals  in  a  state 
of  captivity  do?  You  do  not  sec  any  lion  or  tiger 
kicking  like  this,  to  exercise  his  leg*.  He  knows 
his  leg*  are  going  to  Ik-  good  enough.  Rut  what 
is  he  doing  all  the  time?  He  Is  stretching  those 
big  muscles  of  the  body,  bending  and  stretching 
Ills  body  muscles.  That  is  an  inherited  instinct 
in  those  wild  animals.  The  wild  animals  and 
the  tame  animals,  too,  know  that  it  i.-  the 
stretching  of  those  hody  muscles  that  counts, 
anil  nothing  else.  Everything  else  takes  rare 
of  itself.” 

It  is  on  the  principle  of  stretching  that  Mr. 
Camp  has  based  hi9  "Daily  Doxen."  These, 
as  physieal  culture  authorities  now  admit,  pro* 


cheerfulness.  a  new  optimism,  a  new  con¬ 
fidence  that  i*  only  poaaililc  when  one  i*  en¬ 
joying  glorious  health. 

Try  the  Complete  System 
Free— For  Five  Days 

You  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  real  Joy  of 
doing  the  "Daily  Dozen"  to  music  until  you 
try  it.  So  we  want  to  send  you.  absolutely  fr.*e 
for  five  day*,  the  "Daily  Doxen"  on  phono- 
graph  reevrd*  nml  the  l>Ook  which  illustrates 
the  movement*.  There  full-sixe,  ten-inch,  dou- 
l»lc*-di*c  record',  playable  on  any  disc  machine, 
contain  the  complete  Daily  Doxen  Exercises, 
and  the  00  actual  photograph*  in  the  Isaik 
show  dearly  every  movement  that  will  put 
renewed  vigor  and  glowing  health  into  your 
body— with  only  ten  minute*’  fun  a  day.  A 
beautiful  record  allium  comes  free  with  the  set. 

No  need  to  send  any  money.  Simply  mail 
the  routmn  l-*low  and  get  Walter  C  amp’s 
"Daily  Dozen"  on  plionogriinh  records.  Enjoy 
the  record*  for  five  days,  and  if  for  any  reason 
you  an*  not  satisfied,  return  them  and  you  owe 
nothing.  Rut  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  records, 
you  can  pay  for  them  at  the  easy  rate  of  only 
$2. .Vl  down,  and  $2  a  month  for  four  months 
until  the  sum  of  $10.50  is  tiaid.  Thousands  of 
people  have  paid  $16  for  the  same  system  hut 
you  ran  now  get  it  for  only  $10.50  if  you  net  at 
once. 

Simply  mail  the  couimn  and  see  for  yourself, 
at  our  espenre.  the  new.  easy,  pleasant  way  to 
keep  fit.  You’ll  fed  better,  look  lietter.  and 
have  more  endurance  and  "  pep’’  than  you  ever 
had  in  years — and  you’ll  find  it's  fun  to  exercise 
to  music!  Don’t  put  off  getting  this  remarkable 
System  that  will  odd  years  to  your  life  and 
make  you  happier  by  k<*cping  you  in  glowing 
health.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  Address  Health 
Builders,  Inc.,  Dept.  72.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  DAY  TRIAL  COUPON 

HEALTH  Bl'ILIlKRH.  Inc, 

Dept  72.  «;on1cit  City.  N.  Y. 

1  on.it  me  tor  five  •Uy»‘  Fm*  Trial  nt  your  cx- 
lon*.  t lie  «',irii|<Mr  Ileollli  liiiUilrr  Scrim  I'inilnining 
Walter  f  'aiup  -  vntlrr  *l>.\Hy  Donn"  on  five  dmiblislUc 
Icti-lfirli  rrt^tnte:  tin  1-m*K  ™niMlnltur  actual  plioto- 
rrn|»l»*  mini  tbr  twmutlful  rrrt.nl  album.  If  for  aOV  r$«u*>n 
1  mm  tv*  mllM  trlcli  ih«  •*. -tnn.  I  inn y  Mum  h  to  you 
iimI  mill  o*t  v«u  r  thine,  hut  If  I  «1rrldc  lo  keep  It.  I 
will  artid  you  %2  50  In  f>vr  dnyi  (hi*  tlie  0 mi  pnym» m  i  mini 
mrrrr  to  par  $2  a  month  for  four  tnuiitlut  until  111*  lolul  of 


(Rifw  w  mo  Plainly) 


City  .  .  .  simlr .  . 

If  you  prrfcr  to  tmkr  mdvmotmirr  of  our  camh  prlrr  Mid 
only  flew. 

(Orders  from  ©ut*lflo  V  S.  xrv  paymWr  rwih  with  order.) 
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Most  of  its  business  consists  in  manu-  president,  he  set  out  to  form  a  consolida- 
facturing  instruments  and  supplies  for  tion.  When  his  plans  had  reached  the 
the  Telephone  Company,  and  the  enor-  proper  point  he  took  a  train  for  New 
mous  extension  of  the  telephone  system  York  and  laid  the  scheme  before  Oakleigh 
had  caused  it  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  1  home,  president  of  the  Trust  Company 
But  it  had  also,  a  very  large  business  of  America. 

in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  heavy  I  he  plans  looked  good  to  1  home,  but 
equipment — motors,  switchboards,  and  the  man  who  had  made  them  looked 
the  like.  On  its  total  business  the  com-  even  better. 

Hny  showed  handsome  profits;  but  “I'm  up  to  my  neck  in  consolidations 
itchell  suspected  that  the  equipment  of  this  kind,”  he  said  to  Mitchell.  "I 
business  was  being  conducted  at  a  loss,  know  the  financial  problems  involved, 
and  instead  of  side-stepping,  he  made  but  you  have  had  an  industrial  training 
himself  a  nuisance  around  the  place  until  that  would  be  very  helpful  to  me.  Come 
they  told  him  in  self-defense  to  go  ahead  down  here  and  be  my  assistant." 
and  show  what  he  could  do.  Almost  at  Mitchell  went  back  to  Chicago  and 
once  his  suspicions  were  confirmed.  I  he  talked  it  over  with  Enos  M.  Barton, 
manufacture  of  the  heavy  equipment  was  president  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
hopelessly  intermingled  with  the  manu-  panv,  who  had  been  his  business  father, 
facture  of  the  telephone  supplies;  there  “1  think  you  should  go,”  said  the  older 
was  no  adequate  accounting  system,  no  man.  "You  are  ambitious.  Here  you  can 
fair  distribution  of  costs  and  overhead,  travel  only  as  fast  as  the  company  travels; 
Worst  of  all,  practically  every  order  for  there  you  will  be  able  to  set  the  pace  to 
heavy  equipment  was  a  "special  order;”  suit  yourself.  Go  ahead,  and  good  luck 
and,  according  to  the  sales  department,  to  you.” 

had  to  be  so.  The  goods  "could  not  be  So  Mitchell  took  another  train  from  the 
sold"  on  any  other  basis.  smudgy  old  station  that  had  been  his 

introduction  to  Chicago.  And,  in  a  little 
more  than  seven  years  from  the  day 
when  he  had  come  to  New  York  for  a 
t  and  ten-dollar  job,  with  less  than  a  hundred 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  was  back  again— 
this  time  in  Wall  Street. 

For  the  next  few  months  he  lived  most 
were  of  the  time  in  I'ullman  cars.  He  was 
here  and  there,  visiting  plants,  making 
ing  conferences,  reconciling 
aints  of  view.  There  were 
:  hardly  had  time  to  glance 
at  the  newspapers.  I  he  financial  skies 
were  clouding  over  in  fearful  fashion,  but 
he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it.  He  was 
Maine  examining  a  plant  when  a 
telegram  came  from  Mr.  Thome  in¬ 
structing  him  to  return  to  New  York  by 
earliest  train.  The  following  morning 
be  done;  there  were  a  hundred  reasons  he  tumbled  out  of  a  lower  berth  and  read 
tthy  it  couldn't  be  done.  Other  businesses  in  a  newspaper  that  the  Knickerbocker 

aht  standardize,  but  this  business  was  Trust  Company  had  closed  its  doors, 
:rent.  Only  one  voice  from  the  sales  and  the  fears  of  the  financial  world  were 
department  was  raised  in  dissent.  An  concentrated  on  the  Trust  Company 
alert,  vigorous  young  man  from  St.  Ix>uis  of  America, 
took  Mitchell's  side. 

"We're  pretty  poor  salesmen  if  the  "IN  THE  next  few  weeks  I  was  given  a 
only  stuff  we  can  sell  is  stuff  the  company  1  five  years'  training  in  banking,"  he 
is  losing  monev  on,”  he  said.  "If  the  once  remarked. 

goods  are  standardized  we  can  sell  them  For  two  weeks  there  was  a  battling  line 
at  a  lower  price  and  make  a  profit  be-  of  depositors  in  front  of  the  bank.  The 
sides.  Go  ahead  and  give  us  the  product;  men  and  women  in  that  line  came  to 
we'll  sell  it  in  St.  Louis."  know  each  other,  as  though  they  had 

I  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  sales-  grown  up  together,  or  spent  four  years 
men  who  protested  that  the  policy  which  in  the  same  college.  I  hey  would  leave  to 
would  show  a  profit  to  the  house  would  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep  at  night  and 
ruin  their  sales.  But  I  do  happen  to  know  return  to  claim  their  rightful  places  in 
the  name  of  the  man  who  knew  that  the  the  morning;  and  even  in  those  tense 
thing  which  ought  to  be  done  could  be  hours  the  spirit  of  fairness  prevailed, 
done.  His  name  is  Cierard  Swope;  a  few  The  whole  crowd  combined  to  resist  the 
months  after  Mitchell  became  president  effort  of  anyone  to  usurp  the  place  of 
of  the  National  City  Bank  he  seas  elected  another.  Step  by  step  the  line  moved 
president  of  the  General  Electric  Com-  forward  as  one  after  another  the  men  and 
pany.  women  came  up  to  the  cages  to  claim 

Big  switchboards  for  power  houses  their  deposits;  and  behind  the  gratings 
were  among  the  items  in  which  the  the  tellers  toiled,  passing  out  the  dollars. 
Western  Electric  Company  dealt.  The  Mitchell  moved  from  cage  to  cage; 
company  did  not  manufacture  but  only  at  night  he  sat  with  Thome  and  the 


coniuneu,  jumoieu  Key.-«e>.  mat  are  fiQING  after  the  thing  in  his  vigorous 
hard  .o  And!  Thai  ,  a  kc,  ring!  f.shion.  Mitchell  established  a  sepa- 

Flul— orderly—  good  looking— con-  rate  factory  for  the  heavy  equi 
venlent— a  protection  for  clothe*  and  installed  a  separate  system  ol  accounts, 
hand  hag*  —  every  key  lif  It*  place—  Then  he  called  the  salesmen  together, 
every  key  *a.y  to  find!  That  i  a  Buxton  Kumors  of  what  hc  had  in  mind  had 

K<*w,n#rI .  . "h,ch?  already  spread  among  them;  they 

Keytalncr*  come  In  *lze«  holding  loaded  for  him. 

8  to  16  key*;  In  price  from  30c  to  Sll.  "We’re  making  and  selling  this  stuff  reports,  hold 
From  the  pluln  serviceable  type  to  the  at  a  loss,"  he  explained  to  them,  "and  conflicting  pi 
IX«  Luxe  *tyle  In  rich  leather  and  fine  th*  only  way  we  can  change  the  loss  into  days  when  hi 
gold.  All  have  the  patented  revolving  a  fit  is  to  standardi/.e.  and  sell  the 
book  rtMnta  It  may  to  turn  1 he  CUSIOm„  „hlI  wc  makc  instead  of  „.,m 

S5S  t5«.,5Si  jhin,k‘  h< -  "»!“• 

a  convenient  pocket  for  -mall  Impoe-  ^hat  do  you  say,  therefore,  to  cutting  in 
tant  paper*,  such  a*  your  uuto-llcenae.  out  the  special  orders. 

What  they  said  was  plenty.  I  he  cry 

A  splendid  gift  to  a  good  friend  or  to  of  prolc5t  rockcd  thc  fac,ory.  I,  couldn't  the 

.  ........If  If  t  our  iln  tliir  bnen't  It  wrltn  .  1  .  .  .  7  >  • 
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The  ihrcc  Cadillacs  at  the 
BrooUjndstrark.ncai  Ixculon, 
where  they  won  the  Dewar 
Trophy  by  a  dramatic  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  perfect  inter¬ 
changeability  of  their  parts. 


What  Cadillac  brought  to 
General  Motors 


SAID  the  Royal  Automobile  Club  of 
London:  "We  will  award  the  Dewar 
Trophy  each  year  to  the  motor  car  demon¬ 
strating  the  greatest  advance  in  the 
industry." 

In  1909,  three  Cadillacs  were  taken  from 
the  dealer's  storehouse  in  Iaindon  to 
compete  against  the  best  that  Europe 
could  produce. 

They  were  tom  apart;  the  parts  were  t«*sscd 
into  a  heap;  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from 
which  of  the  cars  any  given  part  had  come. 

Then  an  amazing  thing  occurred. 
Mechanics,  with  only  the  most  ordinary 
tools,  stepped  up  to  the  pile,  reassembled 
the  throe  Cadillacs  and  sent  them  whirling 
around  the  track. 

No  other  com|>cting  car  could  hi*  rebuilt 
without  filing  and  hand  fitting.  Cadillac 
had  revealed  to  the  world  an  unsuspected 
American  achievement — perfect  inter¬ 
changeability  of  parts. 

So  the  Dewar  Trophy  was  svon  for 
American  industry. 


In  1912,  Cadillac  built  the  first  car  ever 
equipped  with  a  complete  electrical  system 
of  starting,  lighting  and  ignition,  and  so 
won  the  Trophy  a  second  time. 

By  a  long  succession  of  similar  triumphs 
the  leailcrship  of  Caiiillac  was  gained. 
That  leailcrship  it  kept  and  thought  to 
General  Motors. 


Till  Diwar  Trophy 
which  Cadillac 
twice  won. 


General  Motors  has  built  for  Cadillac  a 
wonderful  new  plant.  It  has  ciNitriltuted 
the  united  experience  of  its  seventy-one 
divisions  and  subsidiaries  to  Caiiillac  crafts¬ 
manship;  it  has  put  its  research  laltoratories 
at  the  service  of  Cadillac  engineers. 

Thus  giving  and  receiving,  the  two  have 
reinforced  each  other.  From  the  strength 
of  the  patent  ciMiipany  Caiiillac  draws 
increased  strength.  From  twenty  years  of 
Caiiillac  fidelity  General  Motors  inherits  a 
splendid  tradition  and  an  enduring  ideal. 


CADILLAC 

*****  c-  «»t  - 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


Maker  of  PASSENGER  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 
Buck  •  Cadillac  •  Chevrolet 
Oakland  •  Oubmobux  -  CMC  Trucks 


III  Diviliont  and  Sub'idiarifi  matt  thrv  ACCTSSORIFS.  PARTS  AND  EQITPMENT 
which  contribute  to  the  mrnt  of  many  other  trustworthy  cars 

l««t  S.J1  •  KiBfV.-..  jlmmi  •  IV4..  Stunt*  Swnrj  •  llornoi  FU'.uton 

Rum  •  lk*»  *  lion  Kuiki  Raffed  •  l„,rUat 

Nor  DiyMM  IWH  •  AC  Sjtul  Pig*.  •  DOco  Ugbt  »i>1  IWcr  l‘-ru 
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■nd  belli  ful 


l*by..c 


Mifflin  AlkoKol 
ti  I  !•*»  ihmf 
invalids. 


•  trr.f 


A  Multitude  of  Family  Uses 

You  can  buy  in  one  bottle  of  Mifflin  Alkohol  Massage!  a 
multitude  of  external  comforts  needed  in  every  home. 

I  ry  the  small  introductory  size.  At  your  druggist's. 

95%  MIFFLIN  ^ 
Alcohol  4LKOHOL 

Mxiss^ce  tonic 


MENTHOL 
COUGH  DROPS 


RELIEF  FOR  YOUR 
TROUBLE  ZONE 


-  tne  nose 
and  throat 


1  home  was  a  man.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
crisis  he  went  down  into  the  vaults  of 
the  bank,  and  bringing  up  his  own  safety 
deposit  box  dumped  its  contents  on  the 
table  in  the  directors'  room.  Everything 
that  he  or  his  wife  owned  was  there,  and 
he  offered  it  all  to  the  committee  in  charge 
as  the  final  sacrifice  to  save  his  bank. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  in  the 
big  room;  then  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  reached  in  among  the  papers  and 
drew  out  Thome’s  insurance  policies  and 
passed  them  back  to  him. 

"You  have  played  square,”  he  said. 
“W  c’ll  take  everything  else,  but  we 
can’t  take  these.  A  man’s  family  has  some 
rights,  even  in  a  time  like  this;  put  the 
policies  back  into  the  box.” 

T^HE  crisis  passed  and  for  the  next  three 
1  years  Thorne  and  Mitchell  worked 
side  by  side  to  rebuild  the  bank,  and  to 
transform  a  lot  of  worthless  assets  into 
assets  of  value.  They  succeeded.  When 
the  hard  job  was  done,  and  Thorne  re¬ 
tired,  Mitchell  went  to  Europe,  partly 
for  a  rest  and  partly  to  learn  what 
methods  the  European  nations  had  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  distribution  of  securities 
to  the  public.  Returning,  he  established 
the  successful  private  banking  business 
of  C.  E.  Mitchell  and  Company;  and  it 
was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  the 
directors  of  the  National  City  Hank 
discovered  him  and  asked  him  to  become 
president  of  the  National  City  Company. 

Mitchell  had  never  heard  of  the 
■  National  City  Company;  few  men  in 
1  Wall  street  knew  of  its  existence.  Formed 
as  a  subsidiary  of  the  bank,  to  buy  and 
hold  securities,  it  had  paper  assets  of 
millions  of  dollars;  but  its  entire  organ¬ 
ization  consisted  of  four  people,  and  its 
business  was  transacted  in  a  single  room. 
It  was  as  nearly  dormant  as  any  organ¬ 
ization  could  be.  The  very  men  who 
offered  Mitchell  the  place  had  only  a 
very  vague  idea  of  what  the  aims  of  the 
company  were.  They  knew  they  had  a 
concern  which  was  inactive;  they  wanted 
it  to  become  active.  Hut  how  the  trans¬ 
formation  was  to  he  made,  or  what  the 
company  would  look  like  when  the  trans¬ 
formation  should  he  complete,  they  did 
not  know.  They  were  willing  to  leave 
that  to  Mitchell. 

\\  ith  his  background  of  industrial 
experience,  convinced  as  he  was  that  the 
money  for  the  future  development  of 
American  industries  must  come  from  the 

Cublic,  and  that  some  machinery  must 
?  established  for  taking  the  securities 
of  these  industries  to  the  people,  he  saw 
in  that  tiny  office  and  staff  of  four  em¬ 
ployees  the  seeds  of  a  great  enterprise, 
lie  closed  up  his  own  office  and  walked 
down  the  street  to  develop  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  has  jarred  the  investment 
banking  business  out  of  the  ruts  in  which 
it  had  traveled  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  making  of  the  National  City 
Company  is  a  story  in  itself,  too  long 
by  far  to  be  told  here.  From  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  four  people,  Mitchell  built  it.  in 
six  years,  to  an  organization  of  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  people,  doing  business 
with  thousands  of  investors  daily.  He 
opened  branch  offices  in  over  fifty  cities; 
not  dingy  rooms  on  upper  floors  of  office 
buildings,  but  stores  on  the  street  level 
w  here  people  pass  by.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  investors  to  come,  he  took  young  men 
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well  over  a  billion  and  half  dollars.  Small 
wonder  that  when  the  National  City 
Bank  needed  a  president  they  should  have 
offered  the  office  to  the  man  who,  in  six 
years,  had  worked  such  wonders  with  the 
National  City  Company. 

In  trying  to  analyze  Mitchell’s  success 
one  runs  up  against  three  characteristics 
so  obvious  that  even  the  most  casual 
acquaintance  remarks  about  them.  His 
is  a  physical  success,  first  of  all.  You 
may  pass  him  almost  every  morning  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  for  he  walks  from  his  house 
in  the  Seventies  to  his  office  in  \N  all  Street, 
a  distance  of  six  miles;  and  he  swings  along 
at  a  pace  that  makes  walking  the  best 
kind  of  exercise.  Theodore  Cuyler  was  a 
wise  old  man  who  preached  in  a  church  in 
Brooklyn  for  years,  and  saw  many  young 
men  come  to  New  York  to  succeed  or 
fail.  Somebody  asked  him  once  what  his 
observations  taught  him,  w  hat  is  the  first 
essential  for  winning  out?  lie  answered 
without  hesitation.  "Staying  power.” 

MITCHELL  has  an  unusual  power  of 
using  men,  of  understanding  them 
and  holding  their  loyalty.  I  his  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  impressive  fact.  One  of  his  associates 
told  me  about  hiring  a  chauffeur  for  him. 

"I  suppose  you  don’t  want  to  pa^ 
more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  ’ 
he  said  to  M  itchell. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Mitchell  responded 
promptly.  "I  always  want  to  pay  more 
than  the  going  rate,  because  I  want  to 
he  in  a  position  to  demand  more  than 
ordinary  service.  Ciet  a  good  man  and 

Cay  him  more  than  he  asks,  but  tell 
im  that  I’ll  expect  him  to  keep  my 
hours,  and  they’re  long  hours." 

The  hard-hitting  crowd  of  young  men 
whom  he  gathered  around  him  in  the 
National  City  Company  swear  by  him. 
One  of  them  said  to  me: 

"Mitchell  runs  the  company,  of  course; 
there  was  never  any  doubt  about  that. 
But  he  never  takes  a  single  important 
step  unless  he  can  get  a  unanimous  vote 
from  the  rest  of  us.  lie  has  his  staff  meet¬ 
ing  everv  noon,  and  we  sit 


THE  daily  bath— with  its  stimulation  of  the  skin 
to  renewed  activity  its  suggested  use  of  a  pure 
and  refreshing  toilet  soap. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  urge  the  merits  of  Resinol 
Soap,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  people  who  have  tried  it.  They 
know  that  it  invigorates  a  sallow,  sluggish  skin,  and  helps 
to  keep  the  complexion  clear  and  fresh, — and  the  hair 
thick  and  lustrous. 

The  abundant  lather,  with  its  mjld  Rcsinol  fragrance, 
makes  Resinol  Soap  a  delight  to  men.  They  like,  too,  the 
freshened  feeling  and  glow  of  health  it  imparts.  Used  for 
baby’s  hath  it  rends  to  prevent  chafing,  and  keep  his  skin 
clear  and  velvetv. 

m 

Women  who  use  Resinol  Soap  find  their  com-  ^ 
plexions  automatically  cared  for.  It's  the  ideal  V-  Jj 
toilet  and  bath  soap  for  every  home.  It  starts  the  !j; 
day  right.  May  we  send  you  a  free  trial  size  cake?  j  ^ 
Write  Dept.  t-D,  Resinol.  Baltimore,  Md.  _  '  •/< 


round  the 

table  and  take  up  the  important  ques¬ 
tions:  Shall  wc  purchase  this  new  issue 
of  bonds  that  is  offered?  Shall  we  open  a 
new  office  in  this  city?  Shall  we  transfer 
such  and  such  a  man?  Every  one  of  us 
talks  up  just  as  frankly  as  though  we 
owned  the  company.  Sometimes  we 
agree  with  Mitchell;  sometimes  wc  dis¬ 
agree.  If  he  sees  that  we  aren’t  with  him 
one  hundred  per  cent  he  never  brings 
any  pressure  to  bear.  He  drops  the 
matter  quickly;  sometimes  he  will  bring 
it  up  at  a  later  meeting;  sometimes  it 
simply  disappears.  Hut  in  all  the  years 
I  have  worked  with  him  I  don’t  remember 
that  he  ever  made  a  big  decision  unless 
he  had  us  all  behind  him." 

I  asked  Mitchell  once  how  he  picked 
men  for  high  position.  “Where  do  you 
look  for  them?” 

"1  don’t  look  for  them,"  he  answered. 
"We  never  hire  stars  in  the  City  Com- 
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Cany;  and  I’m  not  hunting  them  for  the 
ank.  We  don’t  keep  looking  over  back 
fences  to  see  what  brilliant  performers  the 
other  fellows  may  have  concealed  in  their 
back  yards.  We  prefer  to  develop  our  own. 

"The  selection  of  a  personnel  director 
is  important  because  he  furnishes  the 
raw  material — and  it  must  be  good. 
Then  I  try  to  sec  to  it  that  department 
heads  have  some  insight,  some  capacity 
for  leading  and  teaching  their  men,  and 
1  want  those  chiefs  of  departments  to  have 
enough  breadth  and  courage  and  gener¬ 
osity  to  advance  their  men  as  they  de¬ 
serve,  and  to  let  someone  above  know 
about  it.  If  the  personnel  director  docs 
a  good  job  and  the  department  heads 
are  sizable,  and  my  fellow  officers  appre¬ 
ciate  fully  the  need  for  help  at  the  top, 
the  problem  is  simplified.  When  I  sec  a 
head  stick  out  above  the  crowd  I  keep 
my  eye  on  it.  'That’s  my  man  for  an 
assistant  officer  some  day/  And  I  don’t 
forget  him. 

"If  a  president  drserves  to  have  big  men 
around  him  he  will  have  them,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  "I  believe  that  thoroughly.  I 
have  said  to  our  officers:  ‘Whenever  you 
have  a  special  desire  to  run  over  to 
Europe,  or  to  visit  the  Middle  West  or 
the  Coast,  we’ll  usually  be  able  to  find 
some  bank  business  for  you  to  do  which 
will  justify  your  expenses/  Nobody  can 
go  out  through  the  West,  or  to  Europe, 
and  jtudy,  without  bringing  back  some¬ 
thing  that  is  valuable  to  a  great  city 
bank,”  he  added.  "By  continuing  to 
encourage  that  sort  of  study  I  expect 
some  day  to  have  around  our  executive 
table  a  group  of  men  who  have  a  sounder 
national  and  international  banking  knowl¬ 
edge  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else. 
In  the  long  run  no  big  institution  can  be 
bigger  than  its  men." 

He  quoted  to  me  once  the  remark  of 
Enos  M.  Barton,  the  wise  old  president 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company  who 
gave  him  his  first  business  schooling. 
"  I  he  job  of  the  president  is  to  sit  steady 
in  his  chair  and  keen  the  boys  from 

making  fools  of  themselves.”  Mr.  Barton 

•  •••  •  •••• 
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a  big  steel  company.  I  don't  know  what 
it  was  all  about,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  five-years  course  in  the  steel 
business  in  those  two  hours.  He  was  at 
a  luncheon  another  day  when  a  man  who 
had  studied  Russia  intimately  made  a 
talk  to  a  group  of  bankers.  The  next 
day  the  man  lunched  with  Mitchell  alone; 
it  was  a  chance  to  get  the  real  facts  about 
a  great  problem— too  good  a  chance  to 
be  overlooked.  1  he  men  who  traveled 
with  him  through  the  sugar  country  of 
Cuba  say  that  he  averaged  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  visiting  plantations,  study¬ 
ing  nulls,  analyzing  statements,  asking 
questions — always  asking  questions.  But 
when  lie  came  back  he  kneio  about  the 
sugar  business;  lie  could  play  that  sweet 
melody  on  his  piano  pretty  well. 

One  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  Wall 
Street  is  directoritis — the  habit  of  being 
a  director.  1  here  arc  men  whose  whole 
jives  are  just  one  session  after  another 
in  a  padded  chair,  who  can't  put  their 
fingers  into  the  vest  pocket  of  any  suit 
of  clothes  without  finding  a  tcn-dollar 
gold  piece.  .Mitchell  is  not  a  joiner  of 
directorates.  His  job  is  big  enough  for 
all  the  energy  and  judgment  he  has;  he 
refuses  to  scatter  himself  over  a  dozen 
enterprises;  he  sticks  to  his  piano. 

So  at  forty-five  he  occupies  one  of  the 
great  financial  positions  of  the  world, 
with  every  prospect  of  remaining  in  it 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  three  things 
which  disqualify  men  for  a  permanency 
in  such  a  place  are;  (i)  ill-health.  (2)  the 
incapacity  to  inspire  confidence  in  one's 
associates,  and  (3)  the  swelled  head. 

Men  who  knew  Mitchell  at  Amherst  say 
that  he  is  just  as  healthy,  and  just  as 
willing  to  admit  that  there  arc  things  he 
docs  not  know,  as  when  he  was  entering 
orders  for  the  Western  Electric  Company 
at  ten  dollars  a  week.  And  they  still 
call  him  Charlie. 


Standard  Keyboard 

Examine  this  keyboard  carefully.  Key  for  key, 
you  will  find  it  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  key¬ 
board  on  the  big  typewriters.  Nothing  new  to 
learn,  and  nothing  to  unlearn  when  you  start  to 
write  on  the 
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This  Standard  Keyboard  is  only  one  of  many  outstand¬ 
ing  merits  which  have  combined  to  make  the  Remington 
Portable  the  universal  machine  for  personal  writing. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  complete  ma¬ 
chine  is  so  small  that  it  fits  in  a  case  only  four  inches 
high.  Much  in  little  is  what  everybody  gets  who  buys  a 
Remington  Portable— with  the  well-known  Remington 
Quality  included  for  good  measure.  Sold  by  over  2,500 
dealers  and  Remington  branch  offices  everywhere. 

Take  any  user’s  advice  and  buy  a  Remington  Portable. 


"  Yol’  Can  Always  Cash  in  on  Your 
Experiences"  is  the  title  of  an  unusual 
interview  next  month  with  a  great 
New  York  financier  and  business 
man  who  has  successfully  operated 
in  more  than  twenty  different  lines 
of  activity.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
changing  from  one  business  to  an¬ 
other,  you  will  be  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  man's  experiences. 
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{Continued  from  page  38) 

rushed  out  from  New  York  and  signed 
agreements  with  the  entire  country  popu¬ 
lation;  every  step  in  the  effort  of  the  city 
to  acquire  the  land  was  resolutely  fought, 
in  the  interests  of  a  larger  price.  But  the 
land  had  to  be  acquired  and  quickly;  and 
acquired  it  finally  was.  Eleven  miles  of 
railroad  track  and  sixty-four  miles  of  roads 
were  relocated;  the  nine  villages  were  razed 
to  the  ground  and  the  dead  from  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  graves  moved 
elsewhere. 

This  last  detail  of  the  preparations 
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provided  an  unhappy  reminder  of  the 
transitoriness  of  human  life.  Though 
these  were  little  country  villages  where 
everybody  is  supposed  to  know  every¬ 
body  else,  the  relatives  of  many  of  those 
buried  in  the  cemeteries  could  not  be 
found  or,  if  found,  evinced  no  interest 
in  the  removal  of  the  bodies.  After  two 
years  had  elapsed,  therefore,  the  re¬ 
maining  bodies  were  transferred  by  con¬ 
tract;  and  the  last  of  the  dead  gave  up 
the  tight  which  the  living  had  waged  with 
such  persistence  to  delay  the  great  work 
as  long  as  possible. 

Second.  On  each  side  of  the  Hudson 
River  are  vaHcvs.  the  rock  floors  of 


the  aqueduct  underground,  boring  through 
solid  rock  at  great  depths. 

1)1  I  the  greater  problem  was  presented 
by  the  tunnel  under  the  city.  The 
thought  of  boring  a  fifteen -foot  tube 
through  solid  rock,  from  two  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  feet  beneath  the  base¬ 
ments  of  New  York's  skyscrapers,  and  of 
doing  this  without  the  slightest  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  flow  of  life  above— this 
seemed  incredible  to  expert  and  lav 
minds  alike.  Nothing  of  the  sort  had 
ever  been  attempted  before,  and  en¬ 
gineers  and  editors  protested  against  it. 

Suppose  something  should  happen  to 
the  tunnel  after  the  water  was  turned 
into  it,  how  could  it  ever  be  repaired? 
Suppose  one  of  the  shafts,  through  w  hich 
the  water  comes  up  to  the  street  level 
for  distribution  into  pipes,  were  to  break 

a  fifteen-foot  geyser  would  shoot  into 
the  air  for  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  with 
force  enough  to  blow  a  skyscraper  into 
atoms.  The  whole  thing  was  not  only 
dangerous  but  impracticable,  said  the 
wise  objectors.  Hut  Waldo  Smith  went 
quietly  on  his  way.  The  only  external 
evidence  that  the  tunnel  was  being  con¬ 
structed  was  the  erection  of  twenty-four 
little  wooden  buildings,  about  a  mile 
apart,  one  over  each  shaft.  As  most  New 
Yorkers  live  their  whole  lives  inside  a 
circle  of  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  few 
saw  more  than  one  of  these  little  houses, 
and  almost  no  one  stopped  to  ask  what 
they  meant.  Before  New  York  suspected 
that  a  tunnel  was  being  drilled  under  its 
feet,  the  tunnel  was  completed. 

I  hird.  I  he  greatest  engineering  ob¬ 
stacle  of  all  was  in  bringing  the  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  River.  It  came  down 
to  the  Hudson  under  Storm  King  Moun¬ 
tain  at  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet  below  sea  level.  Hut 
to  go  under  the  riser  the  tunnel  had  to  be 
cut  through  solid  rock,  and  nobody  knew 
how  deep  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
down  in  order  to  find  rock.  Scows  were 
anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 
and  test  holes  were  sunk  through  the 
water  and  the  drift  which  formed  the 
river  bottom.  Down  and  down  they 
went,  but  even  at  a  depth  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  feet  no  solid  rock  was 
struck — only  boulders  and  sand.  Kor 
two  years  the  borings  continued,  and 
finally  a  hole  was  sunk  so  deep  that  the 
engineers  seemed  on  the  very  threshold 
of  success,  when  down  the  river  came 
floating  an  aw  kward,  lazy  barge,  bumped 
comfortably  against  the  scow  from  which 
the  borings  were  being  made,  and  tore  it 
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from  its  moorings.  The  hole  was  lost, 
the  work  of  two  years  gone  for  nothing. 
Meanwhile  the  aqueduct  was  being 

C'  ed  on  toward  the  river  banks  from 
directions.  It  took  courage  to  push 
on.  "How  do  you  know  you  can  get 
under  the  river?”  demanded  the  news¬ 
papers.  "Why  throw  away  these  millions 
on  a  ditch  that  may  never  cross  the 
Hudson?”  .  .  .  “How  can  you  be  sure 
that  you  will  ever  strike  solid  rock  under 
the  river’s  bed?”  Waldo  Smith  did  not 
answer  the  criticisms  and,  if  he  was 
disturbed  by  the  failure  to  strike  rock, 
no  one  could  see  it  in  his  face  or  manner. 
He  went  on  in  his  ouict  way,  issuing 
orders  in  low  tones  and  figuring  out  what 
to  try  next. 

He  set  his  men  to  digging  a  three-hun¬ 
dred-foot  pit  on  each  side  of  the  river.  At 
the  bottom  of  each  pit  he  constructed 
a  big  round  working  chamber  and  then, 
with  long  hollow  drills  tipped  with 
diamonds,  he  started  to  bore  under  the 
river  from  each  side,  until  the  drills  should 
meet  in  the  middle.  Almost  at  once  an¬ 
other  obstacle  cropped  up.  The  long, 
slender  drills  showed  a  tendency  to  turn 
upward,  instead  of  following  a  straight 
line  at  the  initial  angle;  it  was  evident 
that  unless  the  engineers  knew  the  amount 
of  the  departure  or  corrected  the  de¬ 
flection  they  could  not  know  the  depth 
of  their  drills.  To  solve  this  problem  a 
clever  expedient  was  devised:  In  each 
drill  was  inserted  a  small  bottle  partly 
filled  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  etches 

Elass.  When  this  was  let  down  into  the 
oring  and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough 
to  etch  the  bottle,  the  angle  between  the 
horizontal  etched  line  and  the  axis  of  the 
bottle  enabled  the  engineers  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  true  position  of  the  drill,  and  to 
make  corrections  accordingly. 

THE  boring  went  on  from  both  sides 
until  finally,  at  a  depth  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  feet,  the  two  drills  met  in 
solid  rock,  one  having  bored  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  and  the  other  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-one  feet.  But  even 
then  the  problem  was  not  solved.  The 
borings  from  the  scow  had  found  no  rock 
at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  these 
diagonal  borings  had  found  it  at  one 
thousand  five  hundred  feet;  somewhere 
between  these  depths  was  the  top  of  the 
rock.  But  where?  It  was  necessary  to 
know  the  answer  to  that  question  in 
order  to  insure  building  the  tunnel  far 
enough  below  the  top  to  enable  it  safely 
to  resist  the  great  bursting  pressure  of 
the  water  in  the  aqueduct  at  that  depth. 
So  another  pair  of  diagonal  borings  at 
a  lesser  angle  was  made,  and  these  met 
in  rock  under  the  river  at  a  depth  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  *1  he  engi¬ 
neers,  therefore,  knew  that  they  were 
safe  in  boring  somewhere  between  the 
nine-hundred-and-fifty-foot  and  the  one- 
thousand-five-hundrea-foot  levels,  and 
they  decided  to  put  the  tunnel  through 
at  a  depth  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  feet. 

So  New  York’s  fifteen-foot  river  of 
water  comes  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  under  a  mountain,  at  a  depth 
of  two  hundred  and  twentv-eight  feet  be¬ 
low  sea  level.  There  it  drops  vertically 
down  a  great  shaft  to  an  additional 
depth  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six 
feet  (one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
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fourteen  in  all),  flows  under  the  river,  and 
rises  through  a  similar  shaft  on  the  other 
side.  There  is  nothing  like  this  sub-river 
tunnel  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  it 
represents  a  new  chapter  in  the  conquest 
of  engineering  obstacles. 

Io  make  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
obstacles  would  more  than  fill  this  maga¬ 
zine.  It  was  necessary  to  assemble  a 
force  of  more  than  one  thousand  three 
hundred  engineers,  and  these  dealt  with 
contractors  employing  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  men.  To  nature's  multitude  of  bar¬ 
riers  human  nature  added  its  jealousies, 
its  unreliability,  and  its  unending  inge¬ 
nuity  for  doing  the  thing  wrongly.  And 
back  of  all  this  there  were  the  newspapers 
and  "the  peonle.”  General  Goethals  has 
stated  publicly  that  the  task  which  J. 
W  aldo  Smith  achieved  presented  more  en¬ 
gineering  difficulties  than  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Suppose  we  let  that 
sentence  stand  as  a  summary  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles.  and  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  man. 

The  first  thing  that  impressed  me 
about  Waldo  Smith  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  waterworks 
in  his  home  town,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  It  wasn't  much 
of  a  waterworks,  to  be  sure — a  little  one- 
lunged  pump  and  a  couple  of  miles  of 

E— but  it  was  the  biggest  thing  of  its 
in  the  town,  and  he  was  the  boss 
of  it  while  he  was  still  a  boy. 

“Of  course  I  very  soon  discovered  that 
I  would  have  to  know  a  lot  more  if  1  was 
going  to  travel  very  far,"  he  said  to  me. 
"After  I  had  worked  a  while,  1  went  to 
Andover  and  then  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology." 
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mend  of  mine  was  having  his  shoes 
polished  recently  by  an  Italian  bootblack, 
lie  asked  the  bootblack  about  the  relative 
advantages  of  this  country  and  Italy. 
"Surely  your  children  have  a  far  bettci 
chance  here,  T  ony,"  said  my  friend. 

I  ony  was  not  so  sure. 

"My  son  come  out  school  when  he  eight¬ 
een,”  he  said,  with  an  expressive  gesture. 
"And  I  donno.  You  can’t  teach  a  boy  to 
work  unless  vou  begin  before  hc’scightcen." 

One  could  w  rite  several  articles  on  that 
text.  I lenr>-  Ford  remarked  to  me  that 
lie  always  gave  preference  to  boys  from 
the  farm  because  they  had  learned,  early, 
how  to  work.  The  farm  demands  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  every  day,  not  once  in  a 
while;  it  presents  new  obstacles  with 
every  change  of  weather;  it  thrusts  re¬ 
sponsibility  onto  shoulders  while  they 
are  Still  young.  All  this  is  a  factor  in  the 
battle  with  the  obstacles  of  later  years. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  NS  aldo  Smith 
was  able  to  finish  his  big  job  a  year  ahead 
of  time,  and  at  a  figure  more  than  eight 
million  dollars  below  the  estimate,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  he  gave  not  only  authority 
and  praise  with  equal  generosity;  he  gave 
himself.  Napoleon  said  that  A  general  al¬ 
ways  has  men  enough  if  he  will  bivouac 
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Accommodating  is  the  word  he  used; 
but  it’s  hardly  a  big  enough  word. 
Human  expresses  it  better.  A  young 
engineer  on  a  section  of  the  aqueduct  far 
removed  from  New  York  made  a  long, 
careful  report.  It  involved  evening  work 
and  Sunday  work,  but  it  was  part  of  the 
regular  duty  for  which  he  was  paid  and 
he  sent  it  in  without  supposing  that  it 
would  attract  any  special  attention.  But 
it  got  to  the  chief;  and  the  chief  sat  down, 
and  in  his  own  handwriting  wrote  the 
young  engineer  a  note.  It*  meant  only 
five  minutes  in  time,  perhaps,  but  the 
young  engineer  never  forgot  it. 

A  totally  unfit  engineer  got  into  one  of 
the  camps.  He  was  a  trouble-maker  and, 
because  he  was  too  incompetent,  he  was 
slowing  down  the  work.  One  night  the 
other  engineers  pulled  him  out  of  bed, 
hazed  him,  ducked  him  in  the  watering 
trough  and  ran  him  out  of  camp.  The 
incompetent  scurried  to  New  York  and 
stirred  up  a  political  rumpus.  It  got  to 
the  commissioners,  who,  to  avoid  a  storm, 
directed  the  chief  to  administer  a  repri¬ 
mand  to  the  engineer  in  charge  of  that 
division. 
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WALDO  SMITH  can  take  orders  as 
’  v  well  as  deliver  them.  He  journeyed 
out  to  that  section  and  summoned  the  di¬ 
vision  engineer  who,  being  one  of  the  ablest 
men  on  the  entire  job,  was  almost  heart¬ 
broken  at  the  censure.  Smith  read  the 
reprimand  in  full— every  word,  every 
letter,  while  the  color  mounted  in  the 
other’s  face.  Finishing,  he  folded  up  the 
paper  and  slipped  it  into  his  coat  pocket. 
His  voice  dropped  almost  to  a  whisper: 

"Was  he  slowing  down  the  work?" 
he  asked. 

The  division  engineer  nodded. 

"Did  vou  duck  him  good?"  Smith 
continued. 

The  engineer,  showing  plainly  his  sur¬ 
prise.  nodded  a  second  time. 

"You  ought  to  have  drowned  him," 
said  Smith,  and  without  another  word 
turned  on  his  heel  and  marched  away. 

Waldo  Smith  showed  also  that  he  had 
courage  of  the  highest  order.  He  showed 
it  at  the  very  beginning  when  he  refused 
to  award  the  big  contract  to  the  con¬ 
tractor  whose  bid  was  lowest.  The  news¬ 
papers  descended  upon  his  head  with  the 
force  of  the  water  descending  into  his 
tunnel  at  the  Hudson.  "What  political 
jobbery  is  this?"  they  demanded.  Waldo 
Smith  explained  simply  that  he  had  to 
have  a  contractor  who  could  deliver  the 
goods,  and  that  it  was  false  economy  to 
deal  with  any  other.  And  the  event 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  choice;  the 
contractor  finished  the  work  both  inside 
the  time  limit  and  inside  the  amount  of 
the  estimate.  "In  this  world  an  awful  lot 
is  forgiven,”  Waldo  Smith  remarked,  "if 
something  is  accomplished."  So  he  let  the 
papers  howl  and  quietly  got  the  work  done. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  if  he  ever  read  the 
papers.  Certainly  he  never  answered 
them.  "It  doesn’t  pay,”  he  said  with  a 
smile;  “besides,  criticism  doesn't  hurt  if 
you  know  you're  right.  It’s  part  of  the 
price  of  the  job.  It  reminds  me  a  little 
of  the  famous  Muldoon."  he  continued. 
"I  went  up  to  his  health  farm  one  sum¬ 
mer.  Roosevelt  used  to  go  up  there 
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mands  absolute  obedience.  He  pulver¬ 
izes  the  pride  of  the  successful,  soft  New 
Yorkers  who  are  so  accustomed  to  giving 
orders  on  their  own  account,  and  about 
the  second  day  some  of  the  chaps  who 
can’t  stand  the  hooks  pack  up  their  stuff 
and  sneak  home.  He  singled  me  out  for 
personal  attention  one  morning  when  1 
was  apparently  too  slow  in  comprehend¬ 
ing  what  he  wanted  the  class  to  do.  He 
shouted  across  the  gymnasium: 

"You  haven’t  brains  enough  to  come 
in  out  of  th£  rain!  You,  a  chief  engineer! 
I  don’t  see  how  such  a  fool  as  you  can 
hold  any  job  at  all!” 

Waldo  .Smith  chuckled  at  the  memory. 
“I  loved  it."  he  said.  "The  whole  class 
was  tickled  to  see  me  getting  my  medi¬ 
cine;  but  they  didn't  dare  to  smile  or 
Muldoon  would  have  descended  on  them. 
But  he  reminded  me  for  all  the  world  of 
the  criticism  of  the 
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newspapers — loud  and 
hot  for  a  little  while,  but  soon  over;  and 
not  at  all  important,  provided  you  know 
you’re  right.” 
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rPHE  Jesuits  have  a  saying  to  this  effect: 
f  "A  great  deal  of  good  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  one  is  not  too  careful  who  gets  the 
credit.”  I  thought  of  that  saying  as  we 
sat  and  talkrd.  Smith’s  job  was  a  bigger 
engineering  feat  than  the  building  of  the 
Canal.  (mcthals  himself  had  said  so. 
But  Smith's  job  was  eight  hundred  feet 
under  the  street;  and  even  those  who 
benefit  most  from  it  have  only  a  vague 
idea  of  what  a  big  thing  it  is.  I  thought 
of  Harriman,  who,  like  Smith,  was  a 
quiet  little  man  who  never  t«*»k  the 
trouble  to  answer  his  critics.  In  i«x>7. 
when  the  Colorado  River  overflowed  its 
banks,  Harriman  jumped  in  and  spent 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  stem  the  flood.  He  saved  the  Imperial  I 
Valley;  and  Roosevelt,  thanking  him  for 
it,  promised  that  Congress  would  reim¬ 
burse  him;  but  Congress  never  did. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Harriman  re¬ 
visited  Imperial  Valley  and  was  met  by  a 
reporter. 

"Mr.  Harriman.  the  Government  hasn't 
paid  you  that  money,"  said  the  reporter, 
"and  your  work  doesn’t  seem  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Do  you  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  regret  having  made  this 
large  expenditure?” 

"No,"  Harriman  replied.  "  The  Valley 
was  worth  saving,  wasn’t  it?” 

"Yes.”  said  the  reporter. 

“Then  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  we  saved  it.  haven't  we?" 

The  job  was  worth  doing.  It  was  done. 
From  Harriman’s  viewpoint  there  was  | 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Waldo  Smith’s  job  was  underground.  I 
The  men  of  his  own  profession  have 
recognized  its  enormous  contribution  and 
rewarded  him  with  the  highest  honor 
they  can  give.  But  of  the  millions  who 
drink  the  water  that  his  tunnel  brings  to 
New  York,  few  ever  heard  of  him,  or  stop 
to  think  how  the  water  comes,  or  what  ' 
would  happen  if  it  stopped,  krom  them 
he  has  as  little  credit  as  Harriman  re¬ 
ceived;  and  apparently  he  worries  over 
that  just  about  as  much  as  Harriman 
worried,  and  not  one  bit  more. 

Which  is  another  reason.  I  take  it,  why 
he  overcame  his  obstacles  and  why,  out 
of  all  the  Smiths  in  New  York,  he  is  one 
of  thirty  who  outwitted  Fate  and  broke  , 
into  the  pages  of  “Who's  Who." 
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The  Stunt  King 
of  the  Movies 

(Continued  from  page  2l) 

“'You’ll  take  care  of  me,  won't  you?’ 

"I  assured  her  that  I  would;  and  when 
the  canoe  upset  I  took  pains  to  go  down 
pretty  deep,  so  that  she  would  be  above 
me.  The  current,  of  course,  was  fierce.  I 
knew  we  would  be  through  the  worst  of  it 
in  about  a  minute,  and  I  can  stay  under 
water  at  least  two  minutes,  so  i  didn't 
try  to  come  to  the  surface.  I  just  stayed 
under  the  girl  and  kept  pushing  her  foot 
up  with  my  hand.  W  hen  we  got  out,  be¬ 
low  the  rapids,  she  was  terribly  indignant. 

“‘I  thought  you  promised  to  take  care 
of  me!’  she  exclaimed. 

•‘•Well/  I  said,  ‘didn’t  I  do  it?’ 

“’No!  I  never  even  saw  you!’ 

“‘But,’  I  said,  'you  can't  swim,  and  yet 
you  were  at  the  surface  of  the  water  all 
the  time.  How  do  you  explain  that?' 

“'Why,  my  foot  kept  hitting  against 
something,  and  that  was  what  kept  me 
up/  she  declared. 

“'Well — /  was  that  something/  I  told 
her. 

"IN  ONE  play,  I  had  to  make  a  bridge  of 
1  my  body  from  the  top-story  window  of 
one  building  to  the  fire  escape  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  building,  and  my  wife  was  to  cross 
by  this  human  bridge,  sixty  or  seventy 
1  feet  above  the  ground.  I  he  distance 
;  across  the  gap  was  six  feet. 

“You  can  bet  y our  life  that  I  made  sure 
of  myself  before  I  did  a  stunt  like  that, 
with  my  wife’s  safety  at  stake.  We  began 
training  for  it  at  home.  1  would  take  two 
chairs  and  stretch  myself  out.  horizon¬ 
tally,  between  them.  Then  I  had  my  wife 
sit  on  me,  while  I  was  in  this  position. 
Then  she  would  stand  on  my  hack.  And 
finally  she  would  walk  along  mv  body, 
from  one  chair  to  the  other.  We  kept 
this  up  for  six  weeks.  We  experimented 
until  1  had  found  just  how  to  brace  mv- 
self,  just  how  many  steps  she  should 
make,  and  where  she  should  put  her  foot 
each  time.  Then,  when  I  felt  absolutely 
sure  of  the  principles,  and  of  our  ability  to  i 
carry  them  out,  we  did  the  real  stunt. 

"In  one  picture  I  walked  a  wire  across 
Au  Sable  Chasm.  It  was  one  of  the  wires 
on  which  a  big  iron  bucket,  or  scoop, 
travels  hack  and  forth.  I  had  to  step 
I  over  the  pulleys  as  the  bucket  passed 
I  under  me.  To  prepare  for  this  I  spent 
weeks  walking  a  wire  in  the  gymnasium.  ; 
I  began  with  it  a  few  inches  from  the  floor 
and  gradually  raised  it  to  a  height  of  six 
feet. 

“I  never  had  been  on  a  wire  higher  than 
that  when  I  did  the  stunt  for  the  camera. 
In  that  case,  the  wire  was  about  fifty  feet 
high.  We  had  no  rehearsal.  I  simply  did 
it,  and  the  camera  man  made  the  pic¬ 
tures.  /  knew  I  could  walk  a  wire.  The 
I  height  was  merely  a  detail  that  did  not 
affect  the  main  fact.  If  I  laid  a  six-inch 
plank  across  this  room,  you  could  walk  it 
all  right.  If  I  pur  it  fifty  feet  in  the  air, 
you  probably  would  fall  off.  Your  fear 
would  destroy  your  self-confidence.  That's 
1  the  whole  explanation. 

“The  only  serious  accidents  I  have  had 
1  were  due  either  to  the  fact  that  I  hadn’t 
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On  maps  has  man  recorded  progress 

To  Columbus,  whose  voyages  opened  new  viaiona  ol  the  world. 

America  wai  forever  India— (he  land  of  gold  and  rich  eastern 
trade  route*,  (iamt  Balboa,  who  discovered  the  Pacific.  Came 
Magellan,  whose  expedition  sailed  way  round  the  world.  The 
map  grew  in  consequence. 

Other  explorers  and  colonizers— Raleigh.  Marquette,  Drake. 

John  Smith — devoted  their  fortunes  and  live*  to  gaining  knowledge 
and  putting  it  into  maps.  Hut  the  job  was  not  done.  Man  pushed 
on  and  on  Oirough  the  centuries,  ever  penetrating  the  unknown. 

Lewis  and  Clark,  Livingstone. Stanley,  Roosevelt,  all  conquered 
danger  and  contributed  to  the  document  that  is  a  map. 

The  map  is  still  being  perfected,  changing  and  growing  with 
the  accomplishments  and  discoveries  of  man.  It  must  show  all 
that  these  pioneers  of  exploration  found  and  all  that  has  happened 
since — new  cities,  railroads,  highways,  canals,  steamship  routes. 


A  poor  map  ia  worse  than  useless,  for  it  guides  you  and  your 
thinking  falsely.  Make  sure,  therefore,  that  your  map  is  up- 
to-date  and  scientifically  exact.  It  will  be  if  it  is  published 
by  Rand  MCNALLY  ft  Company.  Whether  wall  map  or  pocket 
map,  globe,  atlas,  school  or  commercial  map — the  RAND  MCNALLY 
is  standard.  When  you  buy,  look  for  this  name.  It  is  your 
guarantee  of  map  perfection. 

Rand  McNally  a  Company 

Map  Headquarters 


Dept.  P-5,  536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
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made  sure  of  the  principles  involved  or 
that  I  had  depended  on  other  people  for 
some  of  the  details.  I  hr  worst  smash  I 
ever  had  came  from  relying  on  what  oth¬ 
ers  told  me.  It  was  a  scene  where  I  was  to 
untp  from  a  balcony  running  around  a 
allroom,  catch  a  chandelier,  which  I 
could  swing  back  and  forth  like  a  pendu¬ 
lum,  go  from  that  to  another  chandelier, 
and  swing  from  that  to  the  opposite  bal¬ 
cony.  1  he  ballroom  had  very  lofty 
ceilings,  so  that  the  chandeliers  were 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  floor, 

“W  hen  wc  were  ready  to  make  the  scene 
I  protested  that  it  wasn't  safe.  Rut  if  we 
had  waited  until  the  changes  could  be 
made,  it  would  have  meant  paying  five 
hundred  people  fur  an  idle  day;  for  there 
was  a  big  crowd  there  all  ready  to  go  on 
with  it.  Finally,  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
persuaded  to  try  it,  at  any  rate;  and  it 
went  through  successfully. 

"'You  see!’  they  said.  * There’s  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  with  it.  \\  ill  you  do  it  again?' 

"1  did  it  again  —all  light.  1  lieu  they 
wanted  me  to  do  it  a  third  time.  And 
that  time  the  chandelier  hit  the  upper 
part  of  the  balcony,  shattered  the  globes, 

1  and  a  shower  of  glass  flew  into  my  face. 
Instinctively,  1  tried  to  shield  my  eyes 
with  my  arm,  lost  my  hold,  and  fell  to 
the  floor. 

"My  left  arm  was  broken  at  the  elbow, 
the  bones  protruding  through  the  flesh, 
and  at  the  wrist.  Mv  right  arm  was 
broken  and  the  elbow  dislocated,  so  that 
the  hand  stood  out  backward,  at  right 
ancles  to  the  arm.  As  I  looked  down  at 
it.  I  couldn’t  even  see  my  hand.  I  thought 
it  had  gone  through  the  floor. 

,,rpHE  doctors  said  I  would  never  have 
*  much  use  of  my  left  arm  again.  It  took 
me  a  good  many  months  to  show  them 
their  mistake — but  I  did  it!  Long  before 
that  arm  was  out  of  the  cast,  I  was  at 
work  getting  some  life  into  it.  I  began  by 
just  holding  a  small  object  in  my  hand, 
opening  and  dosing  the  fingers.  Later,  I 
got  a  small  piece  of  lead  and  earned  it  in 
that  hand.  I  kept  adding  flat  pieces  of 
lead,  wrapping  the  whole  thing  in  paper. 
This  package  I  carried  with  me  wherever 
I  went. 

"Once,  when  I  had  gone  to  the  bank,  I 
laid  my  package  of  lead  on  the  desk  while 
I  signed  a  cheek.  When  I  turned  to  pick 
it  up,  it  was  gone.  The  detective  on  duty, 
who  thought  he  had  spotted  a  crank  car¬ 
rying  a  bomb  around,  had  taken  it  to  the 
bank  officials.  They  apologized  profusely 
when  they  got  my  explanation. 

"hot  months  I  worked  almost  inces¬ 
santly,  by  exercise  anti  rubbing  and  mas¬ 
sage.  to  get  strength  into  my  arms.  As 
far  as  1  can  tell,  they  are  as  sound  now  as 
they  ever  were.  I  he  doctors  call  it  a  mir¬ 
acle.  If  it  is,  I  know  that  you  have  to 
work  a  miracle.  It  doesn’t  just  ‘happen.’ 

"Sometimes  I  have  had  an  accident  be¬ 
cause,  for  pethaps  only  a  few  seconds,  I 
did  not  keep  mv  attention  concentrated 
on  what  I  was  doing.  One  of  these  acci¬ 
dents  happened  only  last  year.  I  jumped 
from  an  airplane  to  a  moving  railway 
train  not  to  the  top  of  the  train,  which 
would  be  comparatively  easy,  hut  to  the 
side  of  the  train,  where  I  caught  the  sill 
of  an  open  window  and  hung  there  by  my 
hands. 

‘‘1  made  it  all  right,  but  my  attention 
was  diverted  by  the  airplane.  When  I 
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had  jumped,  it  rose  higher  and  went  over 
some  trees  alongside  the  track.  Then  the 
sound  of  its  motor  suddenly  stopped. 
And  it  was  while  I  was  wondering  whether 
the  plane  was  in  trouble  that  1  got  into 
trouble  myself.  The  train  was  to  slow  up 
and  I  was  to  drop  off.  But  at  the  place 
where  I  did  this  there  were  several  tracks 
branching  from  the  one  on  which  the 
train  was  running.  There  had  been  some 
rain  not  lone  before  and  these  tracks  were 
slippery.  Because  I  was  thinking  about 
the  airplane,  I  did  not  notice  this.  The 
consequence  was  that  I  fell,  dislocated 
my  hip,  and  tore  the  ligaments  of  my  leg 
— and  that  is  worse  than  an  ordinary 
fracture  of  bones. 

"I  was  back  at  work,  however,  even  be¬ 
fore  I  was  able  to  walk.  They  would  lift 
me  onto  my  motor-cycle  and  I  could  ride 
that  and  do  stunts— but  there  had  to  be 
someone  waiting  to  lift  me  off. 

“As  I  was  living  in  New  York  when  that 
accident  happened  I  got  eighteen  dollars 
a  week  while  I  was  laid  up.  That  was  my 
allowance  under  the  industrial  insurance 
laws  of  the  state.  My  friends  used  to 
think  it  was  a  good  joke  on  me,  that 
eighteen  dollars  a  week.  But  I  was  quite 
proud  of  it,  because  it  was  the  only  in¬ 
surance  I  can  get.  No  company  will  in¬ 
sure  my  life.  They  won’t  even  insure  a 
production  in  which  1  appear. 

“SEVERAL  years  ago,  when  I  was  mak- 
k  -^ing  '"I  he  Cireat  Gamble’  under  Joseph 
Golden’s  direction,  he  tried  to  get  the 
members  of  the  company  insured.  And 
he  succeeded— for  a  while  1  Then,  one 
day,  the  insurance  agent  came  up  to  the 
studio  and  wanted  to  see  me  about  some¬ 
thing.  They  told  him  I  was  'working  on 
location,’  as  we  call  it  when  we  are  doing 
scenes  away  from  the  studio.  But  as  we 
were  in  that  neighborhood  they  told  him 
where  to  find  me. 

"In  the  scene  we  were  making  that  day, 
I  was  pursued  by  the  villains,  as  usual; 
and  in  order  to  escape  them  was  to  jump 
from  the  roof  of  one  seven-story  building 
to  the  roof  of  the  next  building,  across  an 
eighteen-foot  gap  between  the  two.  The 
insurance  agent  arrived  just  in  time  to 
sec  me  make  this  leap.  1  wo  minutes  lat¬ 
er  he  was  on  his  wav  to  the  nearest  tele¬ 
phone  booth  he  could  find!  He  called  up 
his  company,  told  them  to  cancel  our  pol¬ 
icy  immediately,  and  I’ve  never  been  able 
to  get  a  dollar  of  insurance  from  a  com¬ 
pany  since  then.” 

“But,  when  you  made  that  jump,  of 
course  there  was  a  net  below  you,  in  case 
you  missed,  wasn’t  there?”  I  asked. 

"No,"  said  Hutchison;  “because  we 
had  two  cameras  working  all  the  time. 
One  was  on  the  roof,  showing  the  jump 
from  that  point  of  view.  The  other  was 
placed  where  it  showed  the  gap  between 
the  two  buildings,  from  ihf  ground  uf>,  and 
me  leaping  from  one  to  the  other.  In  that 
way,  the  moving  picture  audiences  could 
see  there  was  no  fake  about  it  and  that 
there  was  no  net  underneath. 

“It  was  a  running  broad  jump.  I  had 
practiced  it  in  the  gymnasium  and  had 
proved  to  myself  that  I  could  cover  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  feet.  That  gave  me  two 
feet  as  a  margin  of  safety.  I  had  every¬ 
thing  measured  exactly,  and  had  a  piece 
of  canvas  fastened  on  the  roof  at  the 
point  where  I  must  take  off.  For  as  I  ran 
up  at  full  speed,  I  knew  I  wouldn’t  be 


Whatever  else  may  fail 


Linking  city,  village  and 
farm,  crossing  mountain  and 
wilderness,  the  telephone  system 
challenges  Nature  in  her  strong¬ 
holds  and  battles  her  fiercest 
moods. 

Out  on  his  lonely  "beat"  the 
telephone  trouble-hunter  braves 
the  blizzard  on  snow-shoes,  body 
bent  against  the  wind,  but  eyes 
intent  upon  the  wires. 

North,  south,  east,  west — in 
winter  and  summer,  in  forest  and 
desert — the  telephone  workers 
guard  the  highways  of  com¬ 
munication.  Traveling  afoot 
where  there  are  no  roads,  crawl¬ 
ing  sometimes  on  hands  and 
knees,  riding  on  bun  os,  or  motor¬ 


cycles.  or  trucks,  they  "get  there” 
as  they  can. 

When  Nature  rages  to  that 
point  where  few  things  can  stand 
against  her,  when  property  is 
destroyed  and  towns  cut  off,  the 
telephone  is  needed  more  than 
ever.  No  cost  is  too  much,  no 
sacrifice  too  great,  to  keep  the 
wires  open.  If  telephone  poles 
come  down  with  the  storm,  no 
matter  how  distant  they  may  be, 
no  matter  how  difficult  to  reach, 
somehow  a  way  is  found,  some¬ 
how — in  blizzard,  hurricane,  or 
flood — the  service  is  restored. 

Whatever  else  may  fail,  the 
telephone  service  must  not  fail, 
if  human  effort  can  prevent  it. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  Bell 
System. 


“  Bell  System” 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
Ano  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System.  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 
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able  to  see  the  edge  of  the  roof  as  clearly 
as  I  could  see  a  piece  of  white  canvas. 

"The  only  thing  I  did  to  help  me  make 
the  jump  was  to  put  a  board,  inclined  at  a 
slight  angle,  on  the  roof  where  I  was  to 
take  off.  The  incline  was  only  a  few 
inches;  but  it  helped  me  to  rise  as  I 
jumped.  I  don't  mean  that  it  was  a 
spring-board.  I  hat  would  have  thrown 
me  straight  up  into  the  air  and  have 
shortened  my  jump.  But  the  few  inches 
rise  was  an  advantage. 

"I  use  the  same  principle  when  I  make 
a  leap  while  riding  a  motor-cycle.  For 
instance.  I  ride  at  full  speed  up  to  a  bridge, 
the  middle  section  of  which  is  gone.  I  he 
motor-cycle,  with  me  on  it,  leaps  across 
this  chasm  to  the  opposite  section  of  the 
bridge.  But  I  always  approach  the  chasm 
at  an  incline.  I  practice  on  a  road,  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  incline  until  1  get  just 
the  right  angle,  considering  the  space  I 
shall  have  to  clear.  Of  course  if  anything 
should  go  wrong  I  would  have  a  bad  acci¬ 
dent.  I  hat’s  why  1  do  my  studying  be¬ 
forehand. 

‘‘It  is  when  1  can!  figure  things  out  in 
advance  that  I  am  anxious.  For  instance. 
I'll  tell  you  what  took  more  nerve  than 
anything  else  I  luxe  done.  It  was  when 
we  were  making  some  scenes  down  in 
Florida.  I  was  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  swamp 
and  have  an  encounter  with  an  alligator. 
I  confess  1  had  cold  chills  when  I  saw  that 
alligator  start  toward  me. 

“I  couldn’t  figure  out  anv  principles  in 
advance  that  time.  1  had  made  up  niv 
mind  what  /  would  try  to  do  but  I  didn't 
know  what  was  in  the  alligatnr'j  mind.  1 
meant  to  grip  his  jaws  with  my  hands, 
holding  them  together  if  1  could.  Hut  as 
I  naturally  hadn’t  been  able  to  practice 
that  particular  stunt,  I  didn't  know  how 
it  would  come  out.  Fortunately,  I  got 
him  at  just  the  right  moment  and  it  turned 
.  out  successfully.  But  I  don't  think  the 
1  audiences  got  half  the  thrill  I  did. 
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The  Continental  and  Commercial 
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••ANOTHER  episode  which  I  didn’t  fancy 
was  to  get  into  a  big  tank  of  water 
in  which  a  shark  was  swimming  around. 
Before  I  did  it,  people  told  me  so  many 
contradictory  stories  about  sharks  that  I 
didn’t  know-  what  to  expect.  This  one 
made  several  lunges  at  me;  but  I’m  a 
shark  myself  when  it  comes  to  taking  care 
of  mvsclf  in  the  water,  so  I  escaped  with¬ 
out  being  hurt. 

“However,  that's  the  trouble  about 
stunts  with  animals.  You  can  do  alt  the 
advance  figuring  your  brain  is  capable  of 
—and  then  the  animal  upsets  vour  calcu¬ 
lations.  Perhaps  the  nearest  I  ever  came 
to  death  was  when  I  did  a  scene  with  a 
horse  down  near  Chattanooga.  My  wife, 
the  director,  and  the  camera  man,  who 
watched  the  performance,  said  they 
wouldn't  let  me  do  it  again  for  a  million 
dollars. 

"Yet  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be-  a 
reasonably  safe  stunt.  1  had  found  a 
ledge,  up  in  the  mountains,  which  stood 
out  boldly  with  a  sheer  drop  of  about  a 
thousand  feet  all  around  it.  except  at  one 
end.  where  it  sloped  down  fifteen  feet  or 
so.  to  the  spur  of  the  mountain.  I  he  fiat 
top  of  this  ledge  was  only  four  or  five  feet 
wide  and  perhaps  a  dozen  feet  long.  I 
thought  it  would  Ik  a  fine  picture  to  have 
me  st  ated  on  a  horse,  out  on  this  narrow- 
rock.  silhouetted  against  the  sky  like  an 
equestrian  statue. 
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“We  found  the  right  point  to  set  up  the 
camera.  Then  I  took  the  horse  up  the 
mountain  and  led  him  out  onto  the  nar¬ 
row  ledge.  It  took  some  coaxing.  He 
wasn’t  at  all  keen  about  it!  But  he 
seemed  quiet  and  cautious,  which  was  the 
most  important  thing. 

"I  got  him  into  position,  talked  to  him 
a  little  while  to  reassure  him,  then  I  care¬ 
fully  mounted  him.  Instantly  he  began 
to  prance  and  to  jump  up  and  down  nerv¬ 
ously.  Fortunately,  he  did  his  prancing 
perpendicularly!  If  he  hadn’t  we  both 
would  have  gone  over  the  precipice.  I  he 
only  way  I  can  explain  his  behavior  is  that 
he  thought,  when  I  got  on  his  back,  I  was 
»ing  to  make  him  jump  off  the  |cdge! 
mt  scene  was  a  thrilling  one — but  it  was 
short.  I  managed  to  turn  the  horse 
around,  and  rode  him  off  the  rock  as  soon 
as  I  could. 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  animals:  you 
never  can  predict  with  certainty  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  Now,  with  my 
motor-cycle,  it  is  different.  I  know,  for 
instance,  that  if  I  have  to  cross  a  rough 
field,  the  faster  I  go  the  more  smoothly  I 
will  ride.  If  I  go  slowly  the  wheels  will 
drop  into  the  hollows  and  strike  against 
the  humps  until  it  becomes  unmanageable. 
But  if  I  drive  it  from  forty  to  sixty  miles 
an  hour  it  literally  touches  only  the  high 
spots. 

',rPHE  same  principle  applies  if  I  ride  it 

1  over  a  railway  trestle.  I  have  done 
this,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  a  train  going 
forty  miles  an  hour.  But  I  was  making 
the  same  speed.  If  I  had  driven,  say,  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  had  the  train  come  on 
slowly,  the  wheels  of  the  motor-cycle 
would  have  hit  between  the  ties  and  per¬ 
haps  have  upset  the  machine.  As  it  was, 
I  almost  flew  over  the  ties.  It  seemed  al¬ 
most  as  if  I  were  riding  a  perfectly  smooth 
pavement. 

"Of  course,  even  when  I  feci  sure  that  I 
know  the  way  to  do  a  thing,  I  must  also 
know  that  I  have  the  necessary  strength 
and  coolnesN  and  quickness.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  jumped  from  a  train  to  a 
station  platform,  when  the  train  was  run¬ 
ning  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  I  didn't 
really  jump;  I  fell.  It  was  much  more 
dangerous  than  if  I  had  fallen  on  the 

! round.  If  I  hadn’t  known  just  what  to 
o,  and  if  I  had  miscalculated  in  the  least, 
it  would  have  been  plain  suicide.” 

"How  did  you  do  it?”  I  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Hutchison,  "I  fell  forward, 
landing  on  the  back  of  my  left  shoulder. 
At  the  same  time,  I  ducked  my  head 
under.  In  this  position,  I  rolled  over  end¬ 
wise,  coming  up  onto  my  feet  again.  I  he 
momentum  carried  me  over  again,  still 
with  my  head  ducked  forward,  and  up 
once  more  onto  my  feet.  By  that  time, 
my  momentum  was  partially  overcome, 
and  I  could  stay  on  my  feet  for  a  short  run 
to  a  standstill.  That’s  the  way  it  is  done. 
But  I  wouldn’t  advise  anybody  to  try  it. 
I  he  least  miscalculation  would  mean  a 
broken  neck.” 

I  he  list  of  daring  stunts  which  have 
made  Hutchison  the  "stunt  king”  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name  is  an  amazing  one.  He 
has  repeatedly  dived  from  cliffs  and 
towers  into  the  water,  the  highest  of  these 
dives  being  one  hundred  feet.  Once  his 
hands  were  tied  to  a  heavy  iron  anchor, 
which  was  then  thrown  into  deep  water. 
He  worked  himself  loose  and  came  to  the 
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for  the  amount  borrowed. 

Buyers  of  such  bonds  parti¬ 
cipate  in  a  well  secured  loan  for 


a  definite  number  of  years  at  a 
definitely  stated  rate  of  interest. 

The  security  back  of  every 
bond  offered  by  The  National 
City  Company  has  been  care¬ 
fully  studied  and  analyzed. 

The  lale it  list  of  such  issues  will  he  sent 
on  request. 


surface  within  two  minutes.  He  rides  a 
motor-cycle  alongside^  a  train  at  full 
speed,  leaps  from  his  machine  and  catches 
the  rear  platform  of  the  train.  If  he 
missed —  But  he  hasn’t  missed  yet!  He 
says  that  is  an  easy  stunt,  that  the  hard 
part  is  when  he  has  to  let  himself  slip  off 
the  steps,  as  he  catches  the  railing,  and  be 
dragged  along  the  track  while  he  clings  to 
the  railing  with  his  hands. 

But  in  most  of  the  things  he  docs  there 
is  one  lesson  which  can  be  useful  to  us  all. 
It  is  the  lesson  of  careful  preparation,  of 
trying  to  make  sure  how  a  thing  can  be 
done  before  attempting  to  do  it.  We  do 
not  pay  as  great  a  penalty  for  ignorance 
and  haphazard  carelessness  as  Charles 
Hutchison  would.  But  we  do  pay!  We 
trust  to  chance,  to  “muddling  through” 
somehow  or  other.  And  when  we  do  a 
thing  that  way  it  is  certain  to  be  muddled 
itself.  Hutchison  neither  trusts  blindly 
to  chance  nor  trusts  blindly  in  himself.  In 
talking  of  the  dangerous  stunts  he  has 
done,  nc  repeatedly  said:  “I  knew  I  could 
depend  on  myself.”  He  is  constantly 
testing  himself.  And  when  he  knows 
what  his  ability  is,  he  has  faith  in  it.  lie 
doesn’t  say:  “Well,  of  course,  I  did  it 
that  time;  out  maybe  I  can’t  do  it  again.” 
He  says,  instead:  "Well,  1  did  it  once,  so 
I  can  do  it  again.”  He  does,  as  he  said, 
seemingly  impossible  things  because  his 
courage  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  of  his  own  capabilities. 


“THE  New  Baby  In  Our  House,”  by 
Edgar  A.  Guest,  is  one  of  those  hu¬ 
man  and  lovable  pieces  of  personal 
experiences  which  no  one  else  can 
write  in  quite  the  same  vein  as  this 
popular  newspaper  columnist  and 
homespun  poet.  You  are  pretty  sure 
to  laugh  and  cry  when  you  read  it 
next  month. 
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first  water  for  irrigation  came  through  in 

June,  1901.  In  September  of  that  year, 
henk,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  began 
to  level,  irrigate,  and  seed  nine  hundred 
acres.  The  leveling  alone  was  no  mean 
task.  Every  sand  hill  had  to  be  smoothed 
evenly  and  slightly  graded,  so  that  water 
would  flow  between  all  the  furrows  and 
hit  ever)'  spot. 

There  were  a  thousand  times  in  the 
early  years,  and  later  too,  when  men  of 
ordinary  nerve  became  discouraged  and 
quit.  1  hey  convinced  themselves  that 
the  prize  to  be  gained  in  the  Colorado 
Desert  was  not  worth  the  price.  Shenk, 
however,  never  became  discouraged,  and 
he  never  thought  of  quitting.  Sheer  grit 
made  him,  at  every  fresh  obstacle,  take 
a  tighter  grip  and  hold  on  all  the  harder. 

"There  aren’t  words  in  the  English 
language,”  he  said,  to  describe  the  hell 
men  had  to  go  through  and  the  guts  it 
took  to  stick.  In  1902.  among  other 
little  things  that  happened,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  a  cron  expert  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  soil  in  the  Valley.” 


/‘There  is  No  Failure  Save  in  Giving  Up,”  by  Neil  M.  Clark 


The  report,  which  I  looked  up,  said  in 
one  place:  “One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres  have  already  been 
taken  up  by  prospective  settlers,  many 
of  w  hom  taik  of  planting  crops  w  hich  it 
will  be  impossible  to  grow.  They  must 
early  find  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
their  growth.” 

This  report  proved  disastrous  for  the 
Valley,  for  it  came  at  a  time  when  capital 
and  settlers  were  needed  above  all  else. 
It  turned  away  thousands  of  people  and 
millions  of  dollars.  As  time  proved,  the 
report  was  largely  unjustified. 

“The  young  man  who  made  that  report 
for  the  Government,”  said  Mr.  Shenk, 
"stayed  with  me.  I  was  busy  with  mules 
and  scrapers,  digging  irrigation  ditches 
and  getting  my  land  in  shape. 

"‘You’re  wasting  your  time,’  he  said 
to  me.  ‘That  land  won’t  raise  anything, 
and  if  it  did  it  wouldn't  be  any  good. 
There’s  too  much  alkali!’ 

‘“All  right,’  I  replied;  'but  I’m  going 
to  seel’ 

"I  went  ahead  and  planted  and  put 
the  water  on,  and  presently  I  had  wonder¬ 
ful  crops.” 

AT  THE  end  of  four  years  Mr.  Shcnk, 
Senior,  received  an  offer  of  fi 7. 50  per 
acre  for  the  sixteen  hundred  acres  be¬ 
longing  to  him  and  his  sons.  Thai  land 
originally  cost  him  £2.7$  per  acre.  The 
offer  appeared  too  good  to  refuse,  and 
without  consulting  his  youngest  son  he 
contracted  to  sell  the  entire  ranch,  and 

Hoed  his  name  to  the  papers.  When 
olphus  heard  the  news  he  shook  his 
head. 

“No,  Father,”  he  said.  "I  won’t  sell.” 
“But,"  the  older  man  expostulated, 
“this  is  a  lot  of  money.  It's  a  big  profit.” 

“You’re  right,"  the  son  replied;  “but 
not  big  enough  to  satisfy  me.  This  land 
is  going  to  sell  some  day  for  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  When  it  docs,  I’ll  sell — 
not  before.” 

Ilis  father  laughed  at  such  a  possi¬ 
bility.  But  he  could  not  budge  the  young 
man  from  his  determination  to  hold  on 
to  his  land. 

This  refusal  precipitated  a  lawsuit  with 
the  new  purchaser.  The  authority  of 
law  in  the  country  at  that  time  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  men  who  could 
exercise  it.  Young  Shcnk  ran  the  would- 
be  buyer  off  his  land  and  successfully 
retained  possession  until  a  deputy  sheriff 
was  brought  across  the  mountains  from 
the  county  seat,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  away.  The  sheriff  compelled  Shcnk 
to  give  in  for  a  little  while;  but  presently 
the  courts  decided  the  land  belonged  tohim. 

Shenk’s  father,  when  he  contracted  to 
sell,  agreed  to  accept  five  equal  payments 
made  at  intervals  of  five  years.  Before 
he  received  the  second  payment,  Adolphus 
had  disposed  of  his  section  at  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre. 

“I  was  sorry  later  to  have  sold  even 
at  that  price,”  he  told  me;  “for  afterward, 
as  agent,  I  disposed  of  some  of  my  own 
original  land  at  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  acre.  I  have  bought  other 
land  since,  and  some  of  that  I  now  own 
is  producing  on  a  valuation  of  more  than 
to'o  thousand  dollars  an  acre.” 

Sand  storms  and  the  intense  heat  of 
the  Valley  in  summer  were  some  of  the 
special  hardships  that  Shenk  and  others 
had  to  contend  with. 
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As  important  os  proper  management  —  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  interesting  booklet. 
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Select  safe  Bonds"  tells  why  even  the  experi¬ 
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upon  the  reputation  and  length  of  service  of 
the  Banking  House  offering  the  Inrr-iment 
It  tells  of  the  conservative  policy  of  painstak¬ 
ing  Investigation  and  selection  which  has 
made  it  posaltde  for  Ccorgr  M  Forman  ft 
Company  to  sell  bonds  for  SI  years  without 
lost  to  a  customer,  large  or  small. 
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“Many  a  night.”  he  remarked  with  a 
smile.  "1  worked  in  the  fields  without 
a  stitch  of  clothing,  and  I'd  jump  into 
the  irrigation  ditch  afterward!" 

But  there  were  hardships  of  another 
kind.  too.  Being  a  new  country  and  close 
to  the  international  border,  it  attracted 
many  bandits  and  outlaws.  Shenk.  after 
he  sold  his  first  ranch,  engaged  for  a  time 
in  store-keeping,  and  was  the  second  post¬ 
master  in  Calexico. 

"Holding  up  the  stores  was  a  favorite 
sport,"  he  said.  "I  had  a  partner  and 
we  used  up  a  good  many  cases  of  ammu¬ 
nition  in  practice.  My  partner  practiced 
with  a  rifle  mostly;  I  generally  used  a 
revolver.  We  used  to  throw  nickels  and 
dimes  as  targets.  My  partner  got  so  he 
could  hit  eighteen  out  of  twenty  tries. 

“Our  store  was  never  held  up. 

"  The  nearest  shipping  point  on  the 
railroad  in  those  days,  he  continued, 
"was  Flowing  Wells.  It  was  fifty  miles 
across  the  desert,  and  when  you  got  there 
it  was  only  a  siding  and  water  tank.  We 
had  to  make  the  trip  to  Flowing  Wells 
ever  so  often  for  supplies. 

"There  wasn't  any  road.  I  he  sand 
drifted  and  covered  up  the  wagon  tracks 
between  trips.  In  order  to  find  our  way 
we  would  pick  out  a  peak  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  head  for  it.  When  we  struck 
the  railroad  we'd  look  at  the  numbers  on 
the  telephone  poles  to  decide  whether  to 
go  cast  or  west  to  get  to  Flowing  Wells. 

"There  was  no  agent  and  no  station. 
Our  goods  were  thrown  off  on  the  sand. 
They’d  lie  there,  if  we  were  lucky,  until 
we  came  to  get  them.  Many  a  time  I 
ordered  a  crate  of  bacon  and  made  the  trip 
across  the  desert,  and  got  nothing  hut  the 
crate  for  my  pains.  Hoboes  had  the  bacon! 

"There  was  no  regular  mail  schedule 
at  Calexico.  Wc  had  to  send  out  letters 
by  engineers  or  others  who  happened 
to  be  making  the  trip. 

"Wc  used  to  carry  currency  across  to 
the  station.  Checks  were  no  good  in 
those  days.  Wc  had  to  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  in  cash.  T  he  bandits  seemed  to 
take  a  special  delight  in  trying  to  hold 
us  up  on  these  trips." 

iytR.SHF.NK  mentioned  this  early  in  the 
1  *  day.  When  we  were  driving  toward 
home,  after  several  strenuous  h«mrs  at  the 
ranch.  I  reverted  to  the  subject. 

"What  happened.”  I  asked,  "w  hen  they 
tried  to  hold  vou  up  on  the  desert?" 

"I’ll  never  tell  you!"  he  replied.  "But 
I  never  lost  any  money." 

Adolphus  Shenk  was  never  a  gun- 
fighter.  He  was  a  man  of  tremendous 
energy  and  definite  purpose  in  a  raw 
country.  Cun*  in  the  hands  of  straight 
men  took  the  place  of  law,  the  orderly 
processes  of  which  were  remote  and  un¬ 
certain.  Bad  men  had  to  be  run  out. 

In  the  year  of  1905  there  was  added  to 
the  torrid  climate,  banditry,  and  the 
other  hardships  of  a  new-  country,  the 
dangers  of  flood.  In  that  year  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River,  fmm  which  water  is  taken  to 
irrigate  the  Valley,  and  which  normally 
empties  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  broke 
away  from  the  engineers. 

They  had  made  a  cut  in  the  banks  for 
irrigation  purposes,  meaning  to  close  it 
again  before  rhe  spring  flood.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  one  flood  that  year  there  were 
/ tv;  they  began  unusually  early,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  closing  of  the  cut.  By  August, 


as  a  result  of  this,  the  Colorado  River  had 
completely  changed  irs  course.  It  stopped 
running  into  the  gulf  and  emptied  into  the 
Valley,  cutting  new  channels  and  ruining 
mile  after  mile  of  ranch  land. 

What  was  known  as  the  Salton  Sink 
was  the  lowest  pan  of  the  Valley  and 
lay  several  hundred  feet  below  sea  level. 
The  river  began  to  make  a  new  sea  in 
the  Salton  Sink.  Before  the  runaway 
river  was  turned  back  into  its  normal 
channel  it  had  created  the  Salton  Sea, 
a  body  of  water  some  twelve  miles  wide 
and  thirty  miles  long. 

At  that  time  many  settlers  thought 
the  Valley  was  ruined  forever.  I  hey  were 
willing  to  sell  out  for  what  they  could 
get.  Values  dropped  almost  as  rapidly 
as  once  they  had  risen.  But  while  others 
were  selling,  Shenk  was  buying. 

"I  BOUGHT  everything  I  could  get  my 
*  hands  on."  he  said.  "Later,  when  the 
river  was  under  control,  I  turned  around 
and  sold  at  a  good  profit. 

"It  was  a  trying  time.  For  a  while 
the  whole  town  was  threatened.  A  levee 
was  built.  Kvery  man,  woman,  and  child 
was  drafted  to  work  on  it.  It  held  all 
right  until  one  Saturday  night  early  in 
April.  'I  he  wind  then  was  blowing  a 
gale,  chopping  up  the  river.  The  waves 
rose  and  lapped  over  the  top  of  the  levee. 

"For  three  days  and  nights  I  worked, 
along  with  everybody  else,  in  water  up 
to  my  neck,  placing  sand  sacks  to 
strengthen  the  levee.  We  had  to  tie  ropes 
around  men  to  keep  them  from  being 
swept  under  by  the  current.  As  it  was, 
the  water  got  into  part  of  the  town.  It 
was  four  feci  deep  in  the  railroad  station." 

After  three  Jays  the  river  subsided 
enough  so  that  the  town  was  saved. 

Shenk  proved  to  he  a  pioneer  not  only 
in  1  he  sense  of  enduring  physical  hard¬ 
ships  in  building  a  new  country,  but  also 
in  developing  new  ideas  for  the  benefit 

the  country.  For  two  years  lie  experi¬ 
mented  to  find  out  how  to  raise  alfalfa 
properly;  then  others  in  the  Valley  came 
to  him  to  find  out  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Shenk  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
to  experiment  with  cotton  in  the  Valley, 
was  the  first  to  raise  ir  successfully,  and 
he  is  now  one  of  the  largest  producers. 
He  also  raises,  or  has  raised,  everything 
it  is  profitable  to  produce  in  the  Valley. 
But  Shenk  is  much  more  than  just  a 
rancher. 

In  the  early  days  he  was  the  first 
customs  broker  of  C  alexico,  and  a  school 
trustee  when  he  was  scarcely  of  age.  He 
has  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
real  estate  in  the  Valley.  He  does  a  very 
large  insurance  business.  He  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  building  the  cotton  com¬ 
press  in  the  town,  one  of  the  largest  west 
of  I  exas.  He  has  pfnmotcd  or  financed 
cotton  gins,  and  also  oil  mills  to  utilize 
cotton  seed  and  by-products.  Finally, 
he  makes  loans  for  some  of  the  banks 
most  largely  interested  in  the  Valley. 
This  last  fact  was  responsible  for  a  recent 
and  supreme  test  of  Shenk’s  mettle. 

Across  the  border  in  Mexico  were  a 
number  of  cotton  ranches  operated  on 
lease  by  Chinese.  Shenk  negotiated  loans 
for  the  lessees,  and  he  wras  required  to 
endorse  rhe  notes.  I  wo  years  ago  the 
bottom  fell  out  of  the  cotton  market. 
The  Chinese  saw  that  everything  was 
lost.  They  ran  for  cover.  To  the  bankers 
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>t  seemed  inevitable  that  Shenk  must  be 
drawn  under  with  them.  They  said  to  him: 

“"There’s  only  one  thing  you  can  do: 
R o  through  bankruptcy.  After  that,  you 
can  probably  get  on  your  feet  again, 
somehow.” 

This,  however.  Shenk  positively  refused 
to  do.  For  a  week  he  fought  with  the 
hankers.  It  took  him  six  arduous  days 
to  make  them  sec  it  his  way.  And  there¬ 
upon  he  tackled  his  biggest  job. 

He  took  Over  the  ranches  that  the 
Chinese,  sixteen  of  them,  had  operated. 
He  found  the  equipment  in  miserable 
order;  some  of  it  had  been  made  away 
with  before  he  arrived.  There  was  stand¬ 
ing  cotton  in  the  Helds  which  was  worth 
less,  at  the  market  price,  than  the  cost  of 
picking  it.  But  Shenk  picked  it. 

It  was  but  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  Shenk  took  over  this  twelve  thousand 
acres  on  a  ten-year  lease,  assumed  the 
obligations  of  the  Chinese,  and  faced 
w  hat  many  qualiHed  people  told  him  was 
a  hopeless  job.  His  losses  in  his  one 
disastrous  year  was  $232,000.  But  those 
who  told  him  the  job  of  recovery  was 
hopeless  had  not  fathomed  Shenk.  1  he 
cotton  that  he  picked  at  a  time  when 
its  market  worth  was  less  than  the  cost 
of  picking  it,  cut  his  $232,000  loss  in  half, 
for  the  market,  as  he  had  foreseen,  re¬ 
covered. 

“You  can’t  run  a  ranch  with  Mexican 
labor,”  he  was  told;  “they  won't  work.” 

But  we  passed  hundreds  of  them  work¬ 
ing  hard  and  faithfully,  and.  under  super¬ 
vision,  doing  a  splendid  job.  All  day 
and  until  the  sun  was  setting  we  drove 
about  Shenk’s  great  ranch.  Nothing 
escaped  his  attention.  He  noted  the  con¬ 
dition  of  every  Held  and  irrigation  ditch. 

IT  WAS  nearly  nine  o’clock  at  night 
*  after  supper  in  the  kitchen  at  the  main 
camp  when  we  started  on  our  drive  back 
to  the  border.  We  passed  camp  after 
camp  on  his  ranches:  little  villages  in 
which  the  characteristic  huts  of  title  grass 
and  arrow  weed  predominated.  For 
miles  after  we  left  the  main  camp  wc 
could  sec  its  light  across  the  level  Helds 
of  what  once  was  desert.  Just  beyond  was 
the  actual  desert,  that  part  of  it  where 
water  will  not  go;  and  beyond  that  were 
the  barren  mountains  of  Mexico,  bulking 
big  in  the  starlight. 

It  was  after  ten  when  we  arrived  at 
Mr.  Shenk’s  otticc  in  town.  His  desk  was 
piled  with  papers  accumulated  during 
the  day. 

"You’re  not  going  to  clean  them  off 
to-night?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied;  “I  seldom  leave 
before  twelve  or  one  o’clock.  There’s  my 
motto,”  he  concluded,  as  we  shook  hands. 

He  pointed  to  a  frame  which  enclosed 
a  do/en  lines  from  Henry  Austin.  I  read 
the  lines  and  copied  off  one,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  to  sum  up  this  man.  who 
has  endured  nearly  everything  a  man  can 
endure,  and  has  come  through  at  the 
age  of  forty,  full  of  vigor  and  with  a 
smile.  Here’s  the  line  I  copied: 

There  is  no  failure,  save  in  giving  up. 

Men  like  Adolphus  Shenk,  men  who 
don’t  know  when  to  give  up,  who  hang 
on  in  spite  of  hell  and  high  water,  rr ho 
have  fought  for  and  built  thit  country  step 
step  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
acifiC — they  arc  the  true  pioneers. 


If  the 

Prince  of  Wales 
Swapped  Clothes 
with  a  Beggar — 


Scene  from  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper." 
Courtesy  Capitol  Theatre,  N.  Y. 


SUPPOSE  to-morrow  morning  should  find  the  most  popular 
Prince  in  English  history  in  rags  on  a  park  bench.  .  .  . 
Would  he  be  spared  the  surly  “Move  on,  you!”  of  the  vigilant 
patrolman?  Would  the  loiterer  beside  him  believe  his  story? 
You  yourself,  walking  by  —  would  you  recognize  him? 
It  is  just  such  a  story  that  Mark  Twain  has  told  in 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 

— the  fascinating  adventures  of  the  heir  to  the  English  throne  who  changed 
places  with  a  squalid  urchin  of  the  streets  There  is  no  other  story  like  it  in 
the  language.  There  is  no  other  writer  who  could  have  told  it  us  it  is  told  by 
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OF  course  you  have  read  a  little 
of  Mark  Twain — everybody 
has.  Perhaps  you  know  the 
delightful  antics  of  the  immortal  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn,  or  the  strange 
things  that  happened  to  the  Yankee 
of  today  who  found  himself  suddenly 
in  King  Arthur’s  court.  And  you 
have  longed  to  have  these  books  in 
your  own  library. 

But  have  you  read  the  rest  of  the 
novels,  and  all  the  short  stories  and 
brilliant  essays  that  have  made  Mark 
Twain’s  name  a  cherished  American 
institution? 

In  the  history  of  the  world  nobody 
has  made  so  many  people  laugh  as  the 
great  American.  William  Howard 
Taft  says  of  him :  "He  gave  pleasure 
...  to  millions,  and  his  works  will 
continue  to  give  such  pleasure  to  mil¬ 
lions  yet  to  come.” 

And  yet  he  is  not  only  a  great  hu¬ 
morist.  but  a  wonderful  story-teller, 
historian  and  travel  writer  as  well. 

In  the  25  volumes  that  comprise  his 
work  you  will  find  a  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  library  of  humor,  adventure, 
philosophy  and  fun  -every  conceiv¬ 
able  form  of  entertainment  from  the 
ridiculous  in  "The  Innocents  Abroad” 
to  the  sublime  in  “Joan  of  Arc.”  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  serious  books 
ever  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Only  Complete 
Uniform  Edition 

The  Author's  National  Edition, 
originally  published  by  Harper  & 


Brothers  and  now  published  by  P.  F. 
Collier  &  Son  Company,  is  the  only 
complete,  uniform  edition  of  Mark 
Twain's  writings.  Here  you  live  the 
quaint  life  of  steamboat  days  and  the 
Far  West,  you  see  foreign  lands  and 
strange  people  through  the  eyes  of 
the  master  humorist— you  thrill  to 
every  wholesome  human  emotion. 
And  now,  by  a  plan  of  exceptionally 
easy  terms,  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  everyone. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  free 
an  entertaining  little  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  some  of  Mark  Twain’s  cleverest 
sayings — his  famous  essays  on  “How 
to  Tell  a  Story”  is  one  of  them — 
and  including  interestinginformation 
about  his  life  work.  You.  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  should  at  least  know  something 
about  the  greatest  American  humor¬ 
ist.  Sending  for  the  booklet  in  no  way 
obligates  you.  Simply  clip  the  coupon 
and  it  will  come  to  you  by  return 
mail. 


r 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  West  13th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


•end  mf  the  free  booklet  about 
Mark  Twain,  together  with  full  particular' 
as  to  how  I  may  procure  a  complete  ict  of 
hit  writings  by  small  monthly  payments. 
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No  uselooking/or  The  Day  Always  Comes— to  Those 

youfcShip  to  come  in  A  in  _  T  t __  _  . u 


( Continued  from  page  57) 

used  to  give  me  ten  cents  a  day  for  my  that  a  javelin  was  a  musical  instrument 
luncheon.  Later  I  found  that  it  was  only  which  Saul  threw  at  David.  And  when 
by  the  utmost  pinching  and  planning  that  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  I  distinctly  re¬ 
sile  managed  always  to  have  that  money  member  that  one  of  the  congregation  said 
for  me.  that  it  was  a  judgment  on  him  for  having 

The  Civil  War  came  on.  That  was  a  gone  into  a  theatre.  Years  later,  when  I 
great  time  for  a  boy.  We  little  chaps,  first  entered  a  theatre,  although  it  was  to 
who  were  not  old  enough  to  enlist,  formed  see  Joe  Jefferson  plav  Rip  Van  Winkle,  I 
armies  of  our  own.  Over  in  New  Worces-  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  maybe 
ter  was  a  company.  We  could  not  go  I  was  going  to  Hell!  My  father  never 
through  New  Worcester,  and  one  of  their  went  to  church.  Probably  he  got  too 
company  could  not  come  through  our  much  of  it  when  he  was  young.  His  father 
valley.  They  challenged  us  and  we  met  was  one  of  those  strict,  unlovely  Chris- 
in  the  battle  of  Jamesville.  I  say  "us,"  tians  who  thought  religion  was  mostly  a 
although  1  was  considered  a  little  too  matter  of  discipline.  The  children  had  to 
young  to  be  a  regular  member.  Our  walk  to  church  two  minutes  apart  so  they 
crowd,  one  night  just  as  the  mill  closed,  would  not  desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  talk- 
marched  off  a  hundred  strong  to  give  bat-  ing  on  worldly  subjects, 
tie.  I  hid  my  dinner  pail  behind  a  stone  Mv  own  early  reading  was  the  dime- 
wall,  picked  up  a  club,  fell  in  at  the  rear,  novel,  and,  despite  what  anyone  says 
and  went  off  to  war.  Our  scouts  located  about  dime  novels,  I  know  1  never  read 
the  enemy  in  a  strongly  intrenched  posi-  anything  in  one  that  did  not  make  for  the 
tion  down  behind  a  stone  wall  near  the  good  rather  than  for  the  bad,  and  proba- 
old  Wesson  House.  Our  leaders  gave  the  bly  if  I  had  not  read  them  1  should  not 
The  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  HebooU  now  |  order  to  attack  and  dislodge  the  enemy,  have  read  anything.  My  favorites  were 

the  Munroe  and  Beadle  publications.  Wc 
\\^E  MET  at  the  stone  wall  and  then  it  had  a  club.  Membership  in  it  cost  one 
’  *  was  a  free-for-all.  When  it  was  all  dime  novel.  Ten  cents  was  too  much 
over  I  found  myself  with  a  very  black  eve  money  for  any  one  of  us  to  put  out  more 
and  lost  in  the  swamp  with  Pat  Manville.  than  once  a  year  or  so  for  reading  matter. 
Pat  managed  to  enlist  in  the  real  army  a  so  wc  each  contributed  a  cent  to  the  li- 
littlc  after  that,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  brary  fund,  and  when  ten  cents  had  been 
following  year,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  accumulated  wc  added  a  volume.  What 
years  old.  Wc  wandered  in  the  swamp  little  time  we  had  away  from  the  mill  we 
until  after  midnight  before  we  found  a  spent  in  high  adventure  after  the  manner 
way  out.  <)n  the  road  back  home  I  met  of  our  heroes— dwelling  in  caves  or  put- 
my  two  sisters  looking  for  me  and  about  ting  to  sea  on  logs.  Almost  any  book  that 
half  a  mile  farther  along  I  met  my  father,  a  boy  will  read  is  better  than  any  book  he 
There  was  some  doubt  as  to  who  won  the  will  not  read.  I  cannot  imagine  what  life 
battle  of  Jamesville  but  none  as  to  who  would  be  to-day  without  reading, 
won  the  battle  in  Logan's  woodshed.  There  were  thirteen  mills,  all  drawing 

It  was  hard  work  in  the  mill.  We  had  water  from  what  was  known  as  the  Paxton 
to  be  in  our  places  at  five  in  the  morning.  Reservoir.  I  hey  were  arranged  in  steps. 
Wc  had  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  seven  When  the  water  was  low,  Number  13 
o'clock,  forty-five  minutes  at  noon  for  would  not  get  started  until  nearly  noon, 
dinner,  and  then  worked  on  until  seven  for  they  all  used  the  same  water.  When 
o'clock.  My  sisters  worked  in  the  same  the  pond  of  mill  Number  I  had  filled,  it 
mill.  Annie  was  twelve  and  Margaret  started  work.  The  water  it  used  flowed 
was  fourteen.  Margaret  was  not  very  into  pond  Number  2,  and  so  on  down  the 
strong,  and  sometimes  after  the  long  day  line.  Each  mill  had  a  big  bell,  and  when 
it  was  very  hard  indeed  for  her  to  get  the  bell  tolled  it  was  a  signal  that  the 
home.  We  would  have  to  stop  very  often  power  was  on  and  the  hands  were  to  run 
and  sometimes  we  had  to  help  her;  but  at  to  their  places.  I  worked  in  mill  Number 
that  we  felt  ouiselves  rather  well  off,  just  12,  and  because  of  that  my  life  was  ma- 
because  we  had  work.  terially  changed. 

A  boss  in  those  days  was  a  boss.  Some¬ 
one  in  our  room  broke  a  lamp  chimney,  ABOUT  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  was  the 

and  Mr.  Jones,  mv  boss,  thought  that  I  **  village  school.  While  waiting  for  the 
knew  who  did  it.  1  did  not.  but  he  would  bell  we  boys  used  to  join  the  other  children 
not  believe  me.  He  went  off  and  got  a  rope,  at  their  recess  plav.  I  he  teacher  of  that 
made  a  loop,  put  it  around  my  neck,  and  school  was  Miss  Mary  K.  D.  King,  and 
threw  the  rope  over  a  beam.  1  felt  per-  next  to  mv  mother  she  did  more  than  any- 
fcctly  certain  he  was  going  to  hang  me,  but  one  else  to  shape  my  early  years.  One 
I  wept  so  bitterly  that  hetoldme  he  would  day  she  came  out  at  recess  and  said: 
put  off  the  hanging  until  another  day.  "You  boys  ought  not  to  waste  all  this 
Our  life  was  a  simple  one.  We  earned  time.  Why  don’t  you  come  to  school  during 
enough  money  to  keep  us  from  want  and  the  forenoon  or  whenever  you  are  waiting 
we  had  no  desire  for  luxuries,  because  we  for  the  water,  and  leave  when  bell  tolls?" 
did  not  even  know  w  hat  they  were.  Every  1  thought  it  was  a  wonderful  opportu- 
Sunday  we  walked  two  miles  with  our  nity.  So  did  four  others,  but  they  soon 
mother  to  the  village  church  and  Sunday-  dropped  out.  When  the  fall  rains  came 
school,  and  it  meant  a  great  deal  to  us,  on  and  there  was  plenty  of  water,  Miss 
even  though  our  teacher  did  inform  us  King  suggested  that  I  cat  my  dinner  with 
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Why  treat  your  mind 
like  a  merry -go -round  ? 


A  HARD-WORKING  merry-go- 
round  travels  as  far  in  a  year  as 
a  transcontinental  express.  But  it  gets 
nowhere. 

Most  men  and  women  treat  their 
minds  like  merry-go-rounds.  They  read 
enough,  goodness  knows,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  year  they  have  learned  nothing, 
made  no  mental  growth,  arrived  no¬ 
where. 

Said  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie: 

“Many  people  expend  in  desultory 
reading  time  and  effort  that,  wisely  di¬ 
rected,  would  make  them  masters  of 
epochs  and  literatures.  The  art  of  read¬ 
ing  is  to  read  in  such  a  way  that  with 
the  utmost  economy  of  time  one  can 
secure  the  richest  results.” 

“Fair  enough,”  you  say,  “but  who  is 
going  to  teach  me  this  ‘art  of  reading'? 
Among  so  many  million  books  how  can 
I  know  which  arc  really  worth  while?” 

It  was  in  answer  to  this  question  that 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  for  forty  years 
President  of  Harvard  University, under¬ 


took  the  preparation  of  the  most  famous 
library  in  the  world. 

DR.  ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 
OF  BOOKS 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman 
should  at  least  know  something  about 
this  famous  library.  It  is  described  in 
detail  in  a  free  book  which  the  coupon 
below  will  bring 
you. 

This  free  book 
is  called  “Fifteen 
Minutes  a  Day.” 

From  it  you  can 
learn  how  Dr. 

Eliot  has  put  into 
his  Five-Foot 
Shelf  “the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  liberal 

education,”  how  _ 

he  has  arranged  it  with  reading 
courses  and  notes  so  that  even 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  arc  |  A 'an 


enough,  in  pleasant  moments  of  spare 
time,  for  you  to  get  the  broad  knowledge 
of  life  and  literature,  the  culture,  the 
broad  viewpoint,  that  every  university 
strives  to  give. 

“For  me,”  writes  one  man  who  sent 
in  the  coupon,  “your  little  free  book 
meant  a  big  step  forward, and  it  showed 
me  besides  the  way  to  a  vast  new  world 
of  pleasure.”' 

You  arc  invited  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
handsome  and  entertaining  little  book. 
It  is  free,  will  be  sent  by  mail  postpaid, 
and  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

Send  for  this  free  book  that  gives 
Dr.  Eliot’s  own  plan  of  reading 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 
416  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City 

By  mail,  fra,  fend  me  the  little  guidebook  to  the  mow  famous 
books  in  the  world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books,  and  containing  the  pUn  of  reading  recommended 
by  D\  Eliot  of  Harvard. 


Address 


730 -H  CO  L 
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for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


her  over  at  the  school  and  Tecite  my  les¬ 
sons.  I  did  that  for  two  years.  She 
loaned  me  schoolbooks  and  I  fitted  up 
wire  fingers  to  hold  them  open  near  my 
machine  so  that  I  could  read  and  still  not 
touch  the  pages  with  my  dirty  fingers.  At 
the  end  of  that  two  years  I  was  further 
ahead  than  the  boys  who  had  been  on  full 
time,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
often  I  had  to  work  nights. 

The  mill  in  which  I  worked  was  not 
evenly  balanced  for  equipment.  To  make 
up  for  this  shortage  in  equipment  my  ma¬ 
chines  had  to  run  extra  two  nights  till  ten 
o’clock  and  Saturday  night  till  midnight 
— this  for  a  boy  not  thirteen  years  of  age 
and  the  only  person  in  the  mill! 

Miss  King  taught  me  to  write  a  good 


\7 Asn.ixif'  Camphor  Ice  will 
V  ukc  the  bite  from  winter 
wind*.  Apply  a  little  to  your  lips 
before  going  outdoor*,  and  liber¬ 
ally  to  your  hand*  and  face  when 
you  return.  Thia  will  prevent 
the  akin  from  becoming  chapped 
and  roughened. 

If  the  damage  haa  already  been 
done.  "Vaseline"  Camphor  Ice 
will  soothe  and  heal.  It  come*  in 
metal  boxea  and  tubes.  At  your 
druggist's  or  department  store*. 

CMESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

IWcMnet  <«—*"« "  Nor  York 


Miss  King  taught  me  to 
hand,  and  she  suggested  that  I  ought  to 

Eet  out  of  the  mill  and  learn  to  be  a  book- 
eeper.  She  opened  up  to  me  the  fact 
that  the  mill  was  not  the  beginning  and 
end  of  life.  This  seems  a  simple  enough 
thing  to-day,  but  it  was  not  then,  for  we 
more  or  less  took  it  for  granted  that  we  al¬ 
ways  had  to  keep  on  doing  whatever  it 
was  we  started  at. 

1  fell  very  ill.  It  was  thought  that  I 
had  tuberculosis.  In  the  "good  old  days" 
consumption  claimed  many  a  mill  worker. 
I  got  about  half  well  and  went  back  into 
the  spooling-room  of  a  mill.  I  hat  was  a 
girl's  job. 


With  Disappearing 
Glass  Doors - 


Per  Section 

On  Approval  ^Direct  to  User 


Vaseline 

Kjgujiwioe 

CAMPHOR  ICE 


IN  ORDER  to  stimulate  production,  the 
*  wages  of  the  sixteen  children  in  the  room 
were  each  month  posted  up.  One  girl  had 
always  led  the  list,  hut  in  my  first  full 
month  I  passed  her  and  earned  thirty-one 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  I  worked 
in  that  room  for  more  than  a  year  and  led 
in  every  month  hut  one — although  this 
girl  was  always  on  my  heels.  The  whole 
room  speeded  up,  and  as  a  reward  the 
boss  cut  our  pay  ten  per  cent.  In  three 
months  we  had  overcome  the  ten  ncr  cent 
handicap  and  were  earning  the  old  wages. 
They  again  cut  us  ten  per  cent,  and  three 
months  later  they  cut  another  ten  per 
cent.  I  have  never  quite  got  over  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  those  wage  cuts.  I  felt  then 
and  feel  now  that  some  of  the  benefits  of 
speeding  up  belonged  to  us. 

Many  a  man  has  been  embittered  by 
this  sort  of  thinp.  It  did  not  affect  me  in 
that  way,  but  it  has  been  a  controlling 
thought  with  me  in  wage  scales  ever  since 
I  became  an  employer  of  labor. 

I  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  mill,  and 
really  I  was  not  strong  enough  for  even 
the  girls’  work*  so  with  the  hcln  of  my 
mother,  in  my  sixteenth  year  I  took  a 
course  in  a  business  college  at  Worcester 
and  learned  bookkeeping.  I  was  there 
about  a  year,  and  as  soon  as  I  cot  out 
found  a  couple  of  temporary  jobs;  but 
when  that  work  was  ended  no  one  seemed 
to  have  anything  for  me  to  do.  1  was  a 
wee  lad.  I  am  not  vfcry  tall  now,  but 
I  did  a  good  deal  of  my  growing  after 
my  eighteenth  year.  Probably  the  mill 
stunted  me.  Nobody  wanted  a  book¬ 
keeper  who  was  scarcely  higher  than  a 
big  desk.  One  of  the  principal  tailors  was 
rumored  to  need  a  bookkeeper.  I  made 
my  application;  he  took  one  look  at  me 
and,  turning  on  his  heel,  said: 

"No,  you  are  not  big  enough.  That’s 
all,  that's  all." 

My  father  did  not  think  much  of  the 
bookkeeping  idea  and  more  especially  he 
thought  very  little  of  a  bookkeeper  who 


MimIo  fnr  and  universally  used  in  the  Jinrel  homre  and 
office*  throughout  the  country  Mad*  in  arrtuma  of 
different  liiea,  condoning  utility,  economy  and  at¬ 
tractive  appearance.  Style  show n  above >ie  beautifully 


nnuhod  in  .SOLID  OAK.  Trier  complete  a*  shown 
with  top.  I  kmc  and  three  book  ■ertiona  with  non- 
binding,  disappearing,  lelt  cushioned  gl»»*  dome 
(Section* dual-proof;  112.73.  Trim  for  aame  combi¬ 
nation,  without  door*,  10. 78.  Other  atylr*  in  different 
grade*  and  flnishc*  at  correspondingly  low  priem. 
Shipped  dlreot  from  lector*  ON  APPROVAL  at 
a  considerable  saving  TO  lOt. 

Write  for  new  catalog  No.  0. 

The  C.  J.  Lund.trom  Mfg .  Co.,  Little  Fall..  N.  Y. 
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D^OnCCUd  Northern  raised  eblckrne. 
duel*,  greee,  turkey*  Fowl*,  egg*,  tnen baler* 
at  reduced  price*,  noth  year.  Largeet  plant. 
Large  valuable  poultry  book  ud  catalog  free. 
I.  F.  NCUBIMT  C*..  lei  M2,  MaUie.  Minn. 


Deformed  7  Years  by 


“Johnny!  Don't  ever 
say  that  again!” 

Hus  your  boy  or  girl  occasionally  shocked 
you  with  a  too  worldly-wise  comment— or 
surprised  you  with  a  wrong  understanding 
of  something  he  or  sh«*  should  have  known? 
Apparently,  your  guidance  has  U-en  futile; 
your  child  Just  ncrmii  to  drift  along,  learn¬ 
ing  no  more  and  no  better  than  what  com¬ 
panions  teach. 

TO  CORRECT  THE  EVIL 
MAKE  HIM  READ  ST.  NICHOIAS 

By  investing  leu*  thnn  the  coat  of  your 
morning  paper,  you  can  let  your  boy  lead 
himself  rightly.  Give  him  a  year'*  sub- 
scriptlon  to  St.  Nicholas — the  beat -loved 
magazine  of  America'*  youth.  For  M  years, 
it  ha*  been  written  and  edited  fur  boy*  and 
girls  up  to  IS  year*  of  age.  In  addition  to 
Action  by  the  be-t  author*  of  juvenile  storie*, 
St.  Nicholas  bas  article*  on  travel.  »port. 
science,  topics  of  the  day.  and  prite  con¬ 
test* — all  written  with  a  powerful  appeal. 
In  St.  Nicholas  to  read  regularly,  a  boy  or 
girl  And*  the  counterbalance  to  »urh  harm¬ 
ful  influence*  a*  cannot  be  guarded  against. 
Order  St.  Nicholas  to-day;  youth  does  not 
wait. 

Send  check  or  money-order  for  14  to  St. 
Nicholas  Subscription  Department,  T-2. 
353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Paralysis 


FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


Taraly*ls,Si>lual  Dl.se am 
form  I  tie*.  Wry  Neck. Hip 
*.  Diseases  of  tlio  joints, 
lly  as  found  In  children 
ung  adults.  Our  Book, 
•m  i  t  ies  and  T  a  r  a  I  y  sis"  and 
of  References"  sent  free. 

.  Mrl.in  O, th-.dk  Saailtrhma 
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The  Day  Always  Comes — to  Those  Who  Hang  on  Tight,  by  James  Logan 


PAINFUL  and  ugly,  often 
dangerous.  To  prevent  in* 
feetion  anil  liral  gently,  cover 
with  antiaeptic _ 

^jThiauno 


Alu*ri  m+J<  unV«  til,  ,i,nalut. 

The  gentle  healing  action  will 
•oon  make  thing*  right. 

Mvtilhitlaluui  «h4|M.  •Iiilblaiuo. 

Ih»fj  f*H,  rtita,  Iturnt,  Hr. 

MraihoUium  U  m>M  mrtjnhrtn 
In  twbm,  :•>;  )«n».  25c,  SUr. 

The  Mentholatum  Co. 
llulUla,  n.  r. 

WichiU,  K«im.  Driili^turc.  Out. 


with  super huimm  strength.  Bernards 
do  oil  the  pesky  jobs  around  the  house, 
and  save  time,  money  nnd  tempers. 
Useful  every  day  in  the  year.  Learn 
to  depend  upon  Bernards.  They  cut 
and  grip  os  no  other  pliers  can.  For 
sale  at  good  Hardware  Stores. 


Booklet  “ A ”  Free  on  Request 


did  not  have  a  job.  He  insisted  that  I  go 
back  into  the  mill.  I  would  have  had  to 

!a  back — we  obeyed  our  parents  in  those 
ays — but  my  mother  put  her  foot  down 
on  it.  She  said  positively: 

"Jamie  is  out  of  the  mill,  and  now  that 
he  is  he  is  going  to  stay  out.” 

Finally,  I  got  a  job  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year  in  a  dry-goods  store.  I 
slept  in  the  store,  acted  as  watchman,  and 
thus  saved  room  rent.  On  the  side  I  re¬ 
ceived  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  keeping  the 
books  of  a  valentine  manufacturer,  and 
three  evenings  a  week  1  kept  the  books  of 
a  grocery  store,  getting  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  more  for  that  service.  Later 
I  went  back,  as  bookkeeper,  to  the  mill  in 
which  I  had  been  a  spooler,  and  remained 
there  two  years. 


Leonard 

CLEANABLE 

Refrigerator 


/.ike  a  Clean  China  Uf&Ji 


V|J  NEXT  job  was  in  a  bookstore,  and  it 
was  from  that  job  1  got  my  real  start. 
The  Worcester  Polytechnic  School  had 
just  been  established,  and  ours  being  the 
principal  bookstore  I  soon  came  to  know 
the  boys.  The  students  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  were  graduating  each  year  and 
going  out  into  the  world  as  leaders.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  if  when  they  came  back  to 
their  class  reunions  I  would  still  be  selling 
pens  and  writing  pads.  I  said  to  mvsell. 


"I  won't!  I  won't!"  And  I  didn't.  But  I 
got  a  great  deal  out  of  that  five  years  in 
the  bookstore — more  than  some  men  get 
out  of  a  college  course. 

The  stationer)’  store  was  not  well  man¬ 
aged.  One  partner  spent  more  than  the 


business  could  afford.  The  senior  partner 
went  to  a  rich  neighbor,  G.  Henry  Whit- 


The  Leonard  means  leu 

f  labor  for  housewives— bet¬ 
ter  meals,  lower  costs;  foods 
kept  fresh  by  chilled,  dry, 
moving  air  within  ten  heat- 
repelling  walls.  One-piece 
food  chamber,  triple-coated 
with  porcelain. 

One  out  of  every  six  refrlg- 
c.  h.  lconano  erators  sold  is  made  by 
Leonard.  See  the  Leonard 
dealer.  If  you  cannot  find  him  write  us  and 
wo  will  sec  that  you  are  supplied. 

Send  for  actunl  an  m  pic  of  porcelnln,  and 
catalog  illustrating  over  75  styles  nnd  sir.es 
of  refrigerators.  Mr.  Leonard's  own  booklet 
on  "Selection  and  Care  of  Refrigerators’* 
will  be  mailed,  too. 

Tier*  I,  «  Lt**a ,d  Mn  and  UyU 
U  nil  fiery  part* 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 
M2  Clyde  Avenue.  Or  nnd  Rapid*,  MJch« 

Be  r«r#  the  r#/»f|/rjr##>w  buj  It  mddt  In  iirjnd  BspUi 

the  %ne  fmrneiure  tenter  a f  the  xeerid 


comb  (the  envelope  manufacturer  I  have 
mentioned),  to  borrow  money.  He  asked 
for  a  statement  of  the  business. 

1  made  up  a  summary  covering  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  five  years  and  boiled  it  down  so 
that  it  was  included  on  two  sheets  of  paper. 

The  moment  Mr.  Whitcomb  saw  the 
statement,  he  asked:  "Who  did  that?” 
Mr.  Sanford  (my  boss)  told  him.  "Send 
him  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Whitcomb.  "He  is 
the  man  to  talk  to  me." 

He  loaned  the  money,  and  in  about  a 
week  I  was  approached  by  a  friend  who 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  buy  an  interest  in 
the  business.  I  said  I  had  no  money.  He 
said  that  he  knew  a  man  who  was  willing 
to  lend  me  the  money  as  an  investment. 
I  imagine  he  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
comb,  although  I  never  knew  definitely. 
My  guess  was  that,  having  loaned  some 
money  to  the  company,  shrewd  Yankee 
that  he  was,  he  would  insure  the  first  loan 
by  making  a  second  loan  to  me;  so  I  re¬ 
fused  to  borrow  or  buy.  V  cry  soon  came 
an  offer  from  Mr.  Whitcomb  to  work  for 
him  at  seven  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

I  was  twenty-six  years  old.  I  hat  was 
two  hundred  dollarc  a  year  less  than  the 
bookstore  was  paying.  I  asked  advice  of 
five  friends,  and  Tour  of  them  advised  me 
not  to  take  the  place.  But  it  was  a  na¬ 
tional  business;  1  saw  a  future  and  I  took 
the  job.  It  proved  to  be  mi  life  work.  I 
traveled  on  the  road;  but  I  was  a  sales¬ 
man,  not  a  drummer.  There’s  a  differ¬ 
ence.  I  tried  to  find  out  everything  about 
the  business.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
stenographers,  and  all  correspondence 
was  in  long  hand.  They  put  a  box  on  my 
desk,  and  it  became  an  office  custom,  in¬ 
stead  of  settling  hard  questions,  to  say, 
“Put  it  in  Jim's  box,”  and  usually  when  I 
got  home  from  a  long  trip  the  box  was  full. 
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theonly  bran<i'new(  unutrd) 
•ewiiter  with  *  4. tow.  42-key.  84 
eyboaid  that  you  can  buy  for  lo 
than  $100,  It  cornea  direct  from  factory  to  you  at  prac 
tically  the  wholesale  price  of  other  hi*h-«r«dr  type 
writ  era  —  a  remarkable  MVini.  Uae  Annell'  on  you 
work  at  our  espenac.  put  it  to  the  t rat  for  tan  day#;  thei 
if  it  doesn't  aatiafy  you  in  every  way.  return  it  to  u 
and  we  will  refund  even  the  express  chart e*.  You  uk< 
no  risk.  Could  anythint  be  fairer? 

Easy  Term* 

While  you  are  enjoymt  the  uae  of  the  machine,  amal 
monthly  payinanta  (  much  leaa  than  20c  per  day I  mak. 
it  eaay  and  convenient  to  own  thia  luihuxe,  bran-' 
new  (unused >,  4 -row.  standard -keyboard  typewriter 

Mechanical  Marvel 

Strenyth  and  simplicity  are  the  outstanding  quahtir 
of  thia  machine.  Lvery  essential  operating  convent 
ence  ia  posse aaed  by  AnnelT.  including  the  4-row  42 
key.  84 -character  Universal  atandard  keyboard.  Tht 
good  Annell'  ia  made  ao  well  and  Uata  ao  long  that  th 
coat  — if  spread  over  the  machine's  lifetime—  ta  lev 
per  day  than  the  price  of  a  poafage  aiamp.  And  re 
member,  the  Anneir  ia  fully  guaranteed. 

Send  Coupon  Today 

for  completa  information  about  the  p>at.it  a 
all  typewriter  offer*.  Don't  mia*  U.  Act  now 

ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO,  Chlca«< 


ANNELL'  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

725  No.  230  East  Ohio  Street.  Gh.cago. 

Hand  ma  fr»«  rat  aloe  and  nnpM.  Informattoa 
about  »«>or  w«"«l»rful  trp«>ni.r  oAar;  thia  plane 


/  - . - "*  A  nr*,  but  II  .00  PUn  Book. 

/  a  ’  ■ho«m«  111  dr-igna  and 

(I ,  ,1  .  floor  plana  of  artistic  homee 

I  »'  in  frame,  aturco  and  brick 
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and  for  weeks  I  would  work  even-  night 
(ill  I  caught  up  with  the  work,  and  then  it 
was  time  to  go  out  for  another  trip. 

I  was  in  effect  manager,  but  without 
the  title,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
I  was  getting  only  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

We  could  not  agree  upon  my  salary  for 
the  fifth  year.  I  asked  that  I  be  paid  the 
same  salary  that  had  been  paid  to  three 
of  my  predecessors— who  had  not  made 
good.  1  here  was  nothing  to  do  but  get  out. 

With  George  II.  Lowe,  of  Boston.  I  em¬ 
barked  in  the  envelope  business  on  my 
own  account,  and  right  in  Worcester. 
Then  came  an  offer  to  return  to  my  old 
place — enter  the  firm.  I  went  back.  But 
the  arrangemrnt  did  not  work  out.  so  the 
following  year,  with  the  two  Swift  Broth¬ 
ers  and  John  S.  Brigham.  1  withdrew,  and 
the  Logan,  Swift  and  Brigham  Envelope- 
Company  was  formed.  1  he  banks  and 
individual  friends  were  willing  to  lend  us 
all  the  capital  we  needed — that  is  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  starting  where  one  is  known — 
and  in  seven  years  we  were  the  leaders  in 
the  envelope  industry  in  the  Ini  ted 
States.  When  in  1898  the  l  nited  States 
Envelope  Company  was  organized  by 
consolidation  of  ten  of  the  leading  enve¬ 
lope  companies,  1  became  the  first  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 

All  of  which,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  just  this:  the  day  always  comes. 
What  seem  at  the  moment  to  be  misfor¬ 
tunes  are  usually  the  ending  of  an  old, 
outworn  era  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  better  one.  At  least,  it  has  been  that 
way  with  me. 

The  Narrowest 
Escape  I  Ever  Had 

{Continued  from  page  4 s) 

water  flowing  into  the  suit  in  some  way. 

Having  settled  that.  I  decided  to  have 
myself  hauled  to  the  top;  but  before 
giving  the  signal  1  made  sure  I  had  them 
right.  One  pull  on  the  life  line  meant 
to  let  more  of  it  out.  two  pulls  to  he 
hauled  in,  three  pulls — quick  pulls — 
haul  me  in  at  once.  Right! 

My  first  thought  was  for  the  three 
quick  pulls;  then  I  thought  of  Clayton 
and  all  the  talk  I  had  made  of  staying 
down  longer  than  he  had.  and  so  I  gave 
two  unhurried  pulls,  or  what  I  meant 
to  he  unhurried  at  the  moment,  expecting 
to  find  myself  hauled  right  up  to  the  top. 

I  was  not  hauled  up  at  once,  hut  it 
did  not  make  me  uneasy;  there  must 
he  some  reason  for  the  delay;  and  so  I 
waited — oh,  ten  seconds,  twenty  seconds, 
perhaps  half  a  minute,  not  wishing  them 
to  think  up  top  that  1  was  getting  rattled 
or  anything  like  that.  • 

Still  I  did  not  find  myself  being  hauled  up. 

I  waited  for  another  little  while. 

No  action.  I  repeated  the  signal. 

No  action  vet  from  above;  and  all  this 
while  the  gurgling  sound  was  increasing, 
while  the  water  rolled  into  my  suit  with 
increasing  volume. 

Ten  more  seconds  which  I  counted  out. 
and  still  I  was  not  being  hauled  up.  I 
then  gave  the  three  strong,  quick  pulls. 
That  will  fetch  them,  I  thought. 

It  did  not  fetch  them. 

I  hen  I  began  to  think  I  must  have  my 
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signals  wrong.  I  rehearsed  the  signals  in 
my  mind;  two  steady  pulls  on  the  life 
line  meant  that  I  was  to  be  hauled  up 
in  no  great  hurry;  three  quick  pulls  meant 
to  haul  me  in  at  once.  I  had  them  right. 
And  there  was  no  confusing  the  life  line 
for  the  air  pipe;  the  life  line  led  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  helmet,  the  air 
pipe  to  the  left.  No  mistake  there. 

I  gave  three  more  quick,  hard  pulls. 
And  waited. 

No  sign  from  above.  There  must  he  a 
reason  for  their  not  answering.  All  of 
them  could  not  have  dropped  dead. 
What  was  the  trouble? 

I  decided  that  they  were  not  prepared 
for  a  signal  from  me  so  soon.  I  had  been 
set  on  staying  down  more  than  twenty- 
nine  minutes,  and  only  a  few  minutes 
had  passed.  I  had  also  said  I  was  going  to 
explore  the  wreck,  and  naturally  no¬ 
body  would  be  looking  for  a  signal  from 
me  until  there  was  something  like  four 
hundred  feet  of  life  line  and  air  pipe  out. 

I  though  of  hurrying  down-stream  so 
as  to  run  out  the  four  hundred  feet 
quickly,  and  then  give  the  three  tjuick 
pulls.  But  it  was  onlv  a  thought.  Before 
ever  they  could  reel  out  and  haul  me 
back  four  hundred  feet  I  would  be 
smothered.  .  . .  And  what  chance  then? 

I  was  once  concerned  in  hauling  out 
of  the  river  a  dredge  hand  who  had  been 
under  water  about  six  minutes.  It  was 
twenty  minutes  before  we  got  any  sign 
of  life  out  of  him.  I  thought:  If  they 
wait  twenty-nine  minutes  before  hauling 
me  in  it  will  take  more  than  twenty 
minutes  to  bring  me  back  to  life! 

Three  times  more  I  gave  the  three 
quick  pulls,  with  intervals  of  about  ten 
seconds  between.  Still  no  response. 

JUST  about  then  I  began  to  think  per¬ 
haps  I  was  in  for  a  drowning;  and 
I  recall  the  intellectual  curiosity  which 
bothered  me  when  once  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  in  a  bad  way.  I  could  fed 
the  water  inside  the  suit  mounting  up  to  my 
chest,  and  I  knew  that  it  would  not  have 
to  more  than  half  fill  the  helmet  to  get  me. 

What  interested  me  was  that  I  had 
read  in  various  books  the  statement  that 
when  a  man  sees  death  rolling  down  on 
him,  then  everything  he  ever  did,  espe¬ 
cially  his  misdeeds,  comes  flashing  into  his 
mind.  Standing  there  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Savannah  River,  I  recalled  that 
statement,  and  I  was  curious  to  see  if 
the  thoughts  of  all  1  had  ever  done  would 
come  flooding  to  my  brain. 

Nothing  ol  the  kind.  I  stood  dead  still 
and  even  tried  to  bring  to  mind  all  I 
could,  particularly  my  misdeeds;  but  my 
memory  did  not  seem  at  all  concerned 
with  what  I  had  been  doing  all  my  life 
till  then.  I  remember  dearly  that  when 
I  had  settled  that  question.  I  said  to  my¬ 
self:  “There’s  a  hoary  old  lie  nailed— 
to  my  satisfaction  at  least.”  I  also  recall 
adding  to  that:  "Now  you’ve  settled 
that,  what  good  will  it  do  you  if  you 
don’t  live  to  tell  people  about  it?” 

I  next  tried  giving  one  pull,  two  pulls, 
three  pulls,  on  the  life  line.  No  use. 
Something  else  was  bothering  me  then. 
1  he  air  inside  the  helmet  seemed  to  be 
growing  thick.  I  gave  a  pull  once  on  the 
air  hose.  I  did  not  expect  to  get  action 
on  it;  but  while  my  arms  were  up- 
stretched  to  reach  for  the  air  hose  I 
noticed  that  tKe  water  seemed  to  be 
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coming  in  faster.  I  raised  my  right  arm 
again,  then  both  arms.  It  was  so. 

Whv  was  that?  And  puzzling  that  out 
I  took  notice — and  not  till  then  did  I 
take  notice— that  I  had  no  rubber  gloves 

.  It  was  wide  open 
Id  slide  either  hand 
er  arm. 
ohnston  had 
>ves,  dropped 
hen 


on.  I  felt  one  sleeve 
at  the  wrist.  I  coul 
well  up  the  open  sleeve  of  the  oth 
1  remembered  then  that 
taken  off  a  pair  of  rubber  | 
them  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
coming  out  of  the  water,  and  Johnston 
was  a  big-boned  man  with  tremendous 
wrists.  hven  with  the  rubber  gloves 
over  his  big  wrists  there  was  a  stout 


rubber  band  over  the  gloves  to  keep  the 
water  out  at  the  wrists.  That  was  a  fine 
bust  certainly — in  a  diver’s  suit  rigged 
like  that! 

Well,  if  they  could  do  nothing  for  me 
up-top  I  supposed  I  would  have  to  do 
something  for  myself.  I  faced  about  and 
walked  up-stream,  having  a  notion  that 
if  I  got  under  the  "Mary  Jane”  I  might 
by  some  miracle  find  a  wav  to  claw  up 
to  her.  I  walked  now  with  less  buoyancy 
than  coming  down-stream  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  I  tried  to  bounce  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  there  was  no  bouncing  with  all 
that  loose  water  inside  the  suit. 

I  WAS  back  to  what  I  judged  would  be 
*  under  the  boat.  I  began  to  figure.  It 
was  thirty  feet  to  the  bottom  of  the  river 
at  that  tide.  The  diving  ladder  stretched 
perhaps  five  feet  under  the  surface.  The 
keel  of  the  little  "Mary  Jane"  might  be 
six  feet  under.  My  finger  tips  might  be 
able  to  reach  up  seven  and  a  half  feet. 
Seventeen  feet  between.  No  use  there. 

If  that  wasn't  tough  luck!  There  they 
were  and  there  1  was,  and  no  way  to 
connect.  It  was  then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  my  voice  might  carry  through  the 
air  tube,  make  a  speaking  tube  of  the 
air  pipe.  1  shouted.  The  shouting  was 
something  to  do  and  I  shouted  again. 
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Ilnc.1  throughout—  won't  runt  or  corrode.  Ininalurtory  offer.  Writ*  now.  ^'Yun'TuTTii'Tli  .7* 

WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.,  Dept.  297,  Detroit,  Mich.  E."*J2.%«'ar’i.  FwT*“  8=1 


AC.FNTS  TRY  °UR  road  to  success. 

/"jLI'  1  °  rn.  awmee  lob  f-  Me  erf..*— 
u>  W  weM  m  ■*'»—  We  "•  he*  <«• 
w— *».  »u  t.oto  M-  —  n—  t-yva— e.  * 1— 

IT  A  grTpr^Too^rk^t^C  wrwark.  W.  J. 

Iron  Clad  So.  17 


A|  r\  AA|UC  large  Hprlng  aelltng  ratal-cue  of 

ULU  lUIlld  •  atabgue 

_____  _  quoting  peirew pahl  for eotna.  10c. 

William  Hcaalcin.  101  G  TremontSt..  Boaton.  Maaa. 
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Stout  Stock i 
/or  Out- door  Play 


ilic  stockings  themselves.  t>ct  several  pairs 
value  in  these  stout  stockings  at  the  prices. 

If  von  .lo  not  know  of  in  Iron  CliJ  deiler  nrarht.  i.-nlrr  .lireei  fi.m  at. 
pndiiiin*  rnniitaiKf  and  crating  »i/e»  and  colt>rs  Rjntrd.  ^  «if  octler 
*«l|  br  khipp^ti  promptlr*  pcwtJKt  paid. 


there  is  unusual 
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The  Narrowest  Escape  I  Ever  Had,  by  James  B.  Connolly 


Only  for  Clayton  I  would  have  pitched 
head  first  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

They  unbuckled  the  suit,  pouring  out 
what  seemed  to  me  a  barrel  of  water. 
I  looked  down  at  myself.  My  shirt,  a 
starched  linen  one,  was  like  a  wet  hand¬ 
kerchief,  which  sight  cheered  me.  I 
hadn’t  been  shaken  up  without  reason. 
My  trousers,  a  pair  of  nice  new  gray  ones, 
were  clinging  to  my  legs  like  wet  swim¬ 
ming  tights;  all  of  which  cheered  me. 
It  was  real. 

“Ijow  long  was  I  down?”  I  asked. 

“You  were  down  about  five  minutes,” 
said  Johnston.  "You  might  have  lasted  a.* 
much  as  two  minutes  longer,  not  more.” 

"How ’re  you  feeling?”  asked  Clayton. 

"Fine — now.  What  a  boob  I  was  not 
to  think  of  yelling  up  through  the  air 
pipe  sooner.” 

"Yelling — through  the  air  pipe?  What 
do  you  mean?” 

They  did  not  know  what  I  meant; 
whereupon  I  asked  them  how  it  happened 
they  had  all  at  once  hauled  me  up  after 
letting  all  my  signals  go  by. 

They  never  got  a  signal.  I  pulled  on  the 
life  line,  no  doubt,  but  Wash  was  all  the 
time  paying  out  line,  not  thinking  of  any 
signals  before  I  had  reached  the  wreck, 
four  hundred  feet  away.  So  my  pulling 
on  the  life  line  had  only  helped  to  run  it 
off  the  reel. 


The  Snap 
of  Health! 


Kellogg's  whole-wheat  KRUMBLES  should  be 
served  at  least  once  each  day  on  every  home  table  I 
Because,  KRUMBLES  build  health,  making  red 
blood,  bone  and  tissue  in  a  wonderful  nature-way. 
And.  because  KRUMBLES.  with  their  content  of 
mineral  salts  and  other  life-sustaining  elements, 
offset  the  denatured,  bleached  foods. 

KRUMBLES  are  delicious — with  the  full-flavor 
of  whole  wheat  for  the  first  time  in  food  history! 
They  delight  every  one — you  never  tasted  more 
appetizing  cereal  I  And  KRUMBLES  are  ready  to 
serve — they  do  not  have  to  be  prepared. 

Children  thrive  on  Kellogg's  KRUMBLES, 
growing  strong  and  robust.  Every  mouthful 
spells  health  and  mental  and  physical  exuberance  I 
KRUMBLES  are  ideal,  strength-making  food  for 
the  workers.  KRUMBLES  are  wonderful  for  the 
aged.  All  grocers. 


rPHEY  told  me  what  had  happened:  I 
*  was  under  water,  the  air  pipe  and  life 
line  unreeling  freely,  everything  going  all 
right,  apparently,  when  Johnston  (after 
dressing  to  go  ashore)  came  out  of  the 
"Mary  Jane’s”  cabin.  He  stopped  in 
the  operating  boat  to  see  how  things  were 
going.  He  watched  Jeff  working  the  air 
pump,  lie  watched  Wash  unreeling  the 
life  and  air  lines.  All  right  there.  He 
followed  the  lead  of  the  air  pipe  and  life 
line  over  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  noticed 
that  the  current  was  setting  the  lines 
toward  the  stern  of  the  "Mary  Jane.”  _ 

"That’s  a  pretty  strong  current,” 
said  Johnston,  "and  that  old  rudder 
post  of  the  schooner  is  pretty  well 
splintered.  That  air  pipe  could  easy  get 
fouled  there,  and  his  wind  choked  off. 

Or  the  life  line  jammed.  I  don’t  like  it. 

Better  haul  him  in.” 

"He’ll  be  sore,”  said  Clayton.  "He  said 
he  would  stay  down  longer  than  I  did." 

"I  know;  but  an  accident  to  one  of 
you  fellows  from  the  office  wouldn't  do  a 
contractor  any  good.  Better  haul  him  in.” 

Johnston  had  hardly  said  that  when  he 
felt  something  under  his  foot.  The  moon 
gave  but  little  light,  and  he  had  to  stoop 
to  sec  what  it  was.  It  was  a  bolt  from  BECAUSE  " 
one  of  the  metal  shoulder  straps. 

“Who  put  Mr.  Connolly  into  that 
suit — you,  Wash?”  he  shouted. 

"No,  suh!” 

"I  put  him  in.  Why,  what’s  wrong?” 
answered  Clayton. 

Johnston,  who  had  been  pawing  around 
then  in  the  boat,  picked  up  two  more 
bolts  and  a  shoulder  strap.  Two  bolts 
went  to  each  shoulder  strap. 

"A  lot’s  wrong.  There  must  be  water 
seeping  through  his  shoulder  seams. 

Haul  him  in.”  Just  then  he  discovered  the 
rubber  gloves  and  the  big  rubber  bands. 

He  jumped  to  the  reel  with  Jeff.  "Haul 
him  in,  haul  him  in!  For  the  love  of 
heaven,  haul  him  in — ” 

And  so  I  was  hauled  in. 


Whole  wheat  ready  to  eat 


Jhe  only  whole  wheat  food  with  a  delicious  flavor! 
NZS _ £5  Printing  Cheap 


L.DOUGLAS 


FOR  MEN 
ANDWOMEN 


W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  actually  demanded 
year  alter  year  by  more  people  than 
ay  otber  shoe  In  the  world 

I..  Dougin*  ha*  been  making  surpassingly 
mIkIiot*  for  loriy-sli  year*.  Tnl*  experience 
of  nearly  half  a  century  In  muking  shoe*  suitable  for 
Mm  and  Women  in  all  walka  of  life  should  mean  some- 
thin*  to  you  when  you  need  shoe*  and  are  luukiiiK  for 
the  best  shoe  values  for  your  money. 

W  I  DOIIf.l  AQ**»oes  in  style,  quality,  material  and 
W.-L.  UUULLAS  workmanship  nr.  better  than  ever  l*c 
fore;  only  by  rt.’imining  them  can  you  appreciate  their 
superior  qualities. 

No  Matter  Where  You  Live 

shoe  dealer*  can  supply  you  with  W.  I-.  Dougin*  shoe*. 
If  not  convenient  to  call  at  one  of  our  1  lO  store*  in  the 
large  cities.  ask  your  idioe  dealer  for  W.L.I>ouglu*shoc*. 
Protection  attain*!  unreasonable  profit* Is  guaranteed  . 
by  the  name  and  pri.-e  stamped  on  the  sole  of  every  ■  ' 
pair  before  the  shoes  leave  the  factory.  Defuse  sub-  i 
*(i lutes.  The  prices  are  the  same  everywhere- 

If  not  for  sale  in  jour  licinilj.  write  for  catalog.  J  [\ 

TO  *l*Cm*TS:  If  no  ataltr  In  (mot  f 4L3J 

kaodlfl  i*.  1.  Oau^-at  s*ooi.  writ!  today  V  ) 

fo>  eicfuilco  rfa*ts  to  ha-toie  f*/»  core*  w  c  jiho*  Co  w 

flh  "7.  t«W  tvn-ooor  lino.  1*4  Sou*  St  Brocket  Mua 
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The  Girl  Who  W; 
Brought  Up  to 
Be  a  Snob 


you 


“I  ended  my 
foot  troubles 
this  way” 


(Continued  frcm  page  25) 


i»nc  ciay  nert  was  not  in  the  store.  A 
middle-aged  man  was  weighing  up  threc- 
and-a-half  pound  lots  of  sugar.  She  heard 
him  say  to  a  customer  that  Bert  had 
pneumonia.  "Not  serious,”  he  explained; 
"but  you  never  can  tell,  with  pneumonia.” 

Connie  felt  very  sorrv  that  the  young 
manager  should  he  ill.  After  weighing  the 
matter  in  her  mind,  she  decided  to  ex¬ 
press  her  sympathy.  When  her  turn  came 
she  told  the  substitute  that  she  was  sorry 
to  hear  the  bad  news. 

"1  hope  he  is  receiving  proper  care,” 
said  Connie.  Then  she  added,  without  in¬ 
tending  to  do  so  at  all,  "I — I  wonder  if  1 
could  be  of  any  assistance  to  him.” 

"He’s  getting  all  the  care  in  the  world, 
miss.  Hus  mother’s  a  fine  nurse.  They 
live  down  on  River  Street.”  Connie 
started  at  the  mention  of  one  of  the  town’s 
mean  thoroughfares.  "But  I’ll  tell  him 
you  offered.  What  name  shall  1  say?” 

"Just  say  that  Miss  Major  inquired,” 
she  said  uneasily.  I  low  had  she  ever  come 
to  offer  her  services?  It  was  so  unnecessary. 

"You  any  relation  to  the  old  Doc  that 
died,  miss? 

"He  was  my  father,”  said  Connie. 

AS  CONN  1 E  walked  home,  she  felt  weak; 
**  partly  because  she  had  offered  as¬ 
sistance  to  Bert,  but  mostly  because  he 
was  ill.  It  was  a  shame  for  such  a  cheer¬ 
ful  soul  to  have  pneumonia.  "What  if 
he  should  dit  •?"  she  thought. 

She  couldn’t  keep  her  mind  off  Bert. 
His  joking  ways;  he  wasn’t  really  impu¬ 
dent,  she  was  sure,  now.  And  his  nice 
hair— "I  would  like  to  touch  his  hair,” 
she  thought  suddenly.  Then  she  was 


odists.  Ask  them. 

Ovar  I  fall  a  Million  SatUfed  Wearer* 
No  matter  whit  other  luppocti  or  apphanr 
have  tired,  you  should  try  a  pair  of  June**  Arch  I 
Entirely  Different  From  Other  Foot  Applia 
Made  of  ipmal  Super  laetik  h*ht  and  potm 
Arm  and  durable  No  unsatnly  humpt  or  bufdi 


Writ*  Today  For  Our  Free  Book 

Contains  valuable  information  about  the  fret 
trated  with  X  Ray  views.  Tells  cause  and  relief 
ilia.  Send  ft*  your  copy  today.  Free  no  obit 
THE  iUNC  ARCH  BRACE  COMPANY 
I2J  June  Buildinf  Cincinnati 


UNGS 


Look  for  this  , 
Trade-Mark  ' 
It  protects  you 
flftmiff  j/ntfudon* 


FREE 

TRIAL 

Over 
a  Year 
To  Pay 


EASY 

TERMS 

Save 

Big 

Money 


Big  Profits  Quick 


kUl.fl  Thr  Oliver  Type- 
■HrfiJI  inn:  Oliver  T>pr 
Chirac* 

Pl«uw  fcivl  m,.  without  Ofclimtion. 
TUIALOKPKK.  **»y  p»Tnwnt  cot 
on  Ui*  oow  ULlVtlt  Spoliator. 


Connie  tried  to  rid  herself  of  th< 
ment  caused  by  the  man’s  words, 
she  got  borne  she  looked  in  the 
again.  Yes,  her  hair  did  catch  tht 
little  when  it  was  fluffed  out. 
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Before  she  went  to  bed  she  shortened 
two  dresses.  There  was  no  reason,  she 
told  herself,  why  she  should  not  dress 
more  becomingly. 

Next  week  Bert  was  behind  the  counter 
again,  thin,  interestingly  rale.  Connie’s 
vision  blurred  a  trifle.  When  her  turn 
came  he  did  not  call  her  "Young  lady.” 
He  said,  "What  for  you,  Miss  Major?" 

She  gave  him  her  order  in  a  low  voice. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  Angers  dawdled  over 
the  tying  up.  She  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  his  hands  were  well  kept  and  well 
shaped;  not  broken-nailed  and  stubby, 
like  old  Herzog’s. 

"Awfully  good  of  you  to  think  about 
me  when  1  was  laid  up,”  he  said,  as  he 
dropped  her  change  into  her  hand.  The 
coins  gave  her  small  electric  shocks. 
Connie  hurried  out.  . . . 

AS  TIME  went  on  there  came  to  be  no 
1  *  doubt  about  Ben's  fingers  dawdling; 
they  certainly  did.  Not  enough  to  halt 
business  perceptibly.  But  Connie  knew. 

He  couldn’t  seem  to  get  over  her  offer¬ 
ing  to  help  when  he  was  ill.  "You  were 
the  only  one  that  bothered  to  say  any¬ 
thing  like  that,”  he  said. 

"It  wasn’t  anything,  really,”  she  in¬ 
sisted.  She  wished  he  wouldn't  stress  the 
matter  so  much.  It  made  her  uncomfort¬ 
able.  Yet  it  made  her  glad,  too.  Bert  was 
only  a  clerk  in  a  grocery,  but  she,  Connie 
Major,  had  stirred  up  something  in  him. 

'I  hey  fell  into  short,  desujtory  conver¬ 
sations  about  the  comparative  merits  of 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  the  drizzly  spring 
weather;  things  that  he  discussed  with  all 
customers.  Connie  didn’t  realize  that 
wedge*  were  being  driven  in  bit  by  bit 
toward  the  opening  of  personal  friendship. 
All  she  knew  was  that  she  had  trodden 
upon  tradition  by  being  sociable  with  one 
whom  Carewc  would  surely  classify  under 
"such  persons,”  and  that,  although  the 
tail  of  the  tradition  still  squirmed,  the 
consciousness  of  her  defection  was  like 
wine. 

She  had  the  on-edge  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  was  going  to  happen.  Yet  when  it 
did  happen  she  was  angry.  He  asked  her 
to  go  to  the  movies,  asked  her  quite  sud¬ 
denly  one  afternoon,  very  low,  while  he 
fitted  her  purchases  into  a  big  bag. 

"Oh,  no,  I  thank  you,”  she  gasped 
promptly.  And  her  manner  added.  "The 
idea!  >'ou,  asking  me/”  For  she  was  really 
very  indignant.  The  sense  of  stirring  up 
things  had  been  vague,  with  always  the 
possibility  that  perhaps  she  might  be  mis¬ 
taken;  while  here  was  something  bald, 
concrete — and  outrageous.  The  movies, 
of  all  places! 

Bert  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 
She  saw  his  face  redden.  He  handed  her 
hack  her  change  in  silence.  Clearly,  he 
was  hurt. 

Connie  walked  home  swiftly.  The  idea 
of  his  imagining  that  she  would  accom¬ 
pany  him  anywhere.  She,  a  Major,  ac¬ 
company  a  nobody  from  River  Street!  To 
the  movies ! 

et  she  was  sorry  she  had  hurt  his  feel¬ 
ings.  He  hadn’t  realized  his  offense,  she 
knew.  She  didn’t  like  to  hurt  anyone, 
especially  a  person  just  up  from  having 
pneumonia. 

Perhaps,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  it 
would  have  been  better  to  accept  his 
amazing  invitation.  She  wouldn’t  like  to 
send  anyone  into  a  dangerous  relapse. 


HAVE  you  ever  considered  why  our 
richest  men  come  from  our  poorest 
boys?  Isn't  it  a  strange  thing  that  it 
is  almost  invariably  a  young  fellow  who  starts 
life  without  a  cent  in  the  world,  without  edu¬ 
cation.  without  influential  friends— in  short, 
without  one  single  solitary  advantage — who 

accumulates  millions  of  dollars?  Isn’t  it  a 
miracle  that  inside  of  a  comparatively  few 
year*  a  man  can  rise  from  abject  poverty  to 
fabulous  wealth? 


the  vrry  that  Km 

other  turn  rich,  that  ha.  thought  them  more  money 


sir. 


hsl  everythin*  be 
m  turn*  In  gold  money  Sow.  in  upon  him— fa*, 
■bower*  him  with  its  favor*.  K  very  thin*  hr  wants 
>  lo  eome  to  turn  iud  *•  .Orel,  sod  es.il,  s>  day 
after 


The  Secret  That  Makes  Millionaires 


But  millionaires  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
use  this  secret.  It  has  made  every  great  man 
of  history.  Think  of  Napoleon—  an  unknown 
Corsican  s**ldier  in  the  ranks — then  suddenly 
startling  the  world  with  his  meteor-like  rise, 
overthrowing  empires,  reshaping  the  destinies 
of  nations! 

What  is  this  amazing  secret  that  can  work 
such  wonders?  It  is  just  this:  The  thing 
behind  all  big  aehirrement,  trhrthrr  in  butinns, 
political  or  military  life,  it  Opportunity.  The 
nu*n  who  wins  is  the  man  who  sees  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  seizes  it.  The  man  who  never  rises 
above  the  rut  is  the  man  who  lets  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  pass. 

To  rvrry  man  three  mows  one  BIG  opportunity — 
the  midm  rhani-r  of  hi.  lifr.  And  is  tbr  mom-nt  hr 
drei&w  for  or  ammt  that  opportunity  -whether  hr  will 
true  it  or  let  it  pau — hr  drudn  the  whole  future  (oone 
of  ho  lifr. 

Horn  often  you  hear  a  man  say:  “If  I  had  rrrog- 
luaity  whra  it  <amr~  if  only  I  had  taken 


This  very  minute  j/ou  may  In*  face  to  face 
with  your  BIG  opportunity — your  one  dinner 
to  earn  the  biggest  money  of  your  life!  Ilight 
now  your  decision  may  mean  the  difference 
lietwren  a  life  of  plodding,  routine  work  nt 
low  pav  and  a  career  of  iaspiring  success  nnd 
magnificent  earnings. 

Lorn  Pay  and  Mayniheent  Emmingt 

Now  you  are  offered 
r  other  men  rich.  I  hi 
than  they  cvrr  dreamed  m  earn  in*. 

It  ■>  the  name  opportunity  that  lifted  Warren  Martin 
of  OiKa*u  out  of  a  job  in  tbr  railway  mail  serrlcw, 
where  in  ten  ve»r.  hr  had  never  rotten  Iwynnd  *1 .000  a 
year,  and  landed  him  in  a  110.000  a  year  job.  It  jumped 
t'harle.  Berry  of  Winters*.  Iowa,  from  *00  a  month  a« 
a  farmhand,  t..  *1.000  a  month.  It  brought  to  C.  W. 
I'amphell.  of  «ire,-n.liur*.  IV.  a  elreh  on  the  railroad,  a 
po.it ton  that  swi.1  him  filJM  in  thirty  ilays. 

Thewe  met  and  hundred*  more  have  found  their  Bi* 
Opportunity  in  the  wonderful  field  of  Sale.man.hip.  They 
are  all  'la*le»  Sale.in.-n  now.  They  are  earn  in*  the  big- 
*e»t  money  of  their  lives— more  than  they  ever  thnii*ht 
puswhle—  they  are  rngag<-d  in  the  mod  faaeinatin*  work 
in  the  world-  they  are  independent  come  and  n  in 
tbry  pi. a«r — they  meet  hi*  men— every  minute  of  the 
day  «•  filled  with  thrilling  variety. 

faar  111*  Opportunity  may  lie  here,  too,  in  the  wonder 
field  ad  Sale.man.riip.  I’ethap*  vou  aa.v  you  have  never 
even  thought  of  heroming  a  Salesman.  But  before  you 
decide  .me  way  or  the  other,  examine  the  facta  for  your¬ 
self.  See  what  Sale.man.h.p  offers  you— why  it  U  the 
bed  |mid  of  all  vo.-ali.ma— why  there  ia  no  limit  to  what 
you  may  earn.  Head  the  amarin*  proof  that  no  matter 
what  you  are  doin*  now.  you  .an  quickly  become  a 
Maater  Suleiman  in  your  .pare  time  at  home-  -read  how 
the  National  Sakamcn'a  Training  Aaaooation  in  its 
nationwide  warch  f<ir  men  to  fill  the  great  reed  for 
Salewmen.  ha.  devised  a  wonderful  system  that  reveals 
to  you  every  Seeret  of  Selling.  See  bow  thia  famous 
organisation  brl|M  you  to  a  *ood  poaition  in  tlie  line  of 
Selling  you  are  bed  fitted  for. 

The  opportunity  that  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  offera  you  may  be 
your  one  chance  lo  ram  the  biggest  money  of  your  life, 
ha*  bren  for  hundred,  of  other*.  But  wluitever 
lo.  don’t  paw.  it  hv  without  gel  I  in*  the  fact*. 


as  it 


Facie  That  Will  Amaze  Yoa-Sent  FREE 


NlB  tbr. 


\sriam. 
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could  see 

germs  in  your  throat 


Y\/HAT  the  naked  eye 
VV  cannot  see,  the  micro¬ 
scope  reveals-hterally  millions 
of  germs  even  in  a  healthy 
throat. 

You  need  not  feel  alarmed 
because  of  this.  But  you  should 
realize  the  hidden  danger  of 
infection  which  may  become 
real,  the  moment  weakness  or 
exposure  breaks  down  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  body. 

Be  prepared  and  use  For- 
•mimint.  the  germ  filling  throat 
tablet,  which  acts  as  the  ££ 

rrdian  of  your  health 
destroying  the  germs  Ji*'- 
of  infection  that  ever  seek  Ibl- 


to  invade  your  system  by  way 
of  the  throat. 

Little  tablct»,Kientifically  com¬ 
pounded,  which  pleasantly  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  mouth,  release  a 
powerful,  yet  harmless,  germicide 
that  penetrates  with  the  saliva 
into  every  fold,  nook  and  crevice 
of  the  throat,  checking  germ 
growth,  killing  germ  life  with 
never-failing  thoroughness. 

If  you  have  a  weak  or  irritated 
throat.  Formamint  will  soothe 
and  relieve  it.  Whenever  there 
is  danger  of  infection.  Forma- 
mint  will  help  protect  you.  And 
remember- thousands  of  physi¬ 
cians  in  Europe  and  America 
recognize  the  principle  of 
3  Formamint  as  scientific  and 
^  thoroughly  effective,  and 
have  so  stated  in  letters  and 
■  text  books. 
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But  good  sense  repudiated  that  argu¬ 
ment.  Young  men  were  like  rubber  balls. 
He  would  survive.  Very  likely  he  had  asked 
her  merely  to  be  polite,  in  return  for  her 
civility  w  hen  he  was  ill. . . .  Another  sense, 
not  common,  but  sixth,  or  something,  re¬ 
pudiated  that  argument  also;  he  hadn’t 
asked  her  just  to  he  polite. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  faced  the  real 
truth:  She  wished  she  had  accepted,  not  for 
humanitarian  reasons  at  all.  “  I  would  like 
to  go  to  the  movies  with  him!”  she  told 
herself  defiantly.  "If  he  ever  asks  me 
again  1  shall  go.” 

But  he  wouldn't  he  apt  10  ask  her  again, 
not  after  the  way  she  rebuffed  him.  She 
wondered  if  there  was  any  way  a  lady 
might  apologize  without  lowering  her¬ 
self.  . .  . 

It  was  an  exciting  mental  interim  until 
she  saw  Bert  next  day.  And  then — and 
then  she  found  that  a  lady  can  apologize, 
hv  the  simple  act  of  smiling.  Connie  had 
a  nice  smile,  a  hit  tremulous  from  disuse. 
"The  Majors  were  not  smilvrs. 

"1  thought  you  were  offended  yester¬ 
day.”  Thus  Bert,  to  the  smile. 

No,  I  wasn’t,  not  really.” 

"Maybe  you  don’t  like  the  pictures. 
Some  people  don’t." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I  like  them  very  much.” 
”  I  "here’s  that  ‘  Four  Horsemen  of  the’— 
you  know,  at  thcOrpheum  to-night.  Like 
to  see  it?" 

"Thank  you  .  .  .  I’ll  be  happy  to  go.” 

I  on  the  street  again  things  looked 
_  unreal.  'Flic  houses,  the  red-front  store. 

I  he  seven-pound  package  she  carried  was 
feather-weight.  Could  it  he  possible  that 
sin-  had  actually  accepted  that  preposter¬ 
ous  offer?  What  would  her  father  have 
said?  And  Care  we? 

Yes,  she  had  accepted.  There  was,  in 
honor,  no  way  out.  And  so  she  might  as 
well  enjoy  the  thrill  of  anticipation. 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  Bert  called  for  her. 
He  looked  nice  in  his  well-pressed  blue 
suit.  When  he  swept  off  his  hat  she  saw 
that  his  hair  had  been  wonderfully  brushed. 

I  lu  re  w  as  a  clean,  scrubbed  fragrance 
about  him  that  was  more  vital  than  the 
colorless  fastidiousness  of  her  brother. 

It  was  the  first  time  Connie  had  ever 
gone  out  with  a  man.  Fight  years  ago  a 
student  had  wanted  to  take  her  to  places, 
hut  her  father  had  disapproved;  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ancestry  w  asn’t  up  to  specifications. 
And  yet  here  she  was,  going  to  the  movies 
— the  movies,  which  in  themselves  are  al¬ 
most  vulgar!— with  a  person  who  prob¬ 
ably  didn’t  have  any  ancestry  at  all! 

She  was  glad  Carewe  was  far  away. 

She  did  wish,  however,  that  Bert  had 
simply  asked  to  call.  That  would  have 
Riven  lu*r  a  chance  to  gain  poise. 

It  was  an  exciting  time.  Fite  darkened 
theatre,  the  scrape  of  Bert’s  rough  doth 
shoulder  against  hers  as  people  crowded 
past.  Bert  insisted  on  end  seats. 

But  she  got  through  with  it  all  rather 
casijv.  For  one  thing,  Bert  knew  a  sur¬ 
prising  lot  about  motion  picture  actors, 
and  he  whispered  interesting  details  from 
time  to  time. 

Afterward  they  had  ice-cream  soda  at  a 
drug-store  fountain.  Carewe  considered 
ice-cream  soda  a  vulgar  confection,  but 
Lonnie  had  always  secretly  adored  it. 

And  there  in  the  drug  store  she  made  a 
discovery.  Bert’s  eyes  w  andered  along  the 
••helves  of  drugs  beyond  the  fountain,  as  he 
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sipped  his  soda.  “  I’m  rating  a  night  course 
in  chemistry.”  he  said. 

“How  delightful  that  must  be,”  she 
answered.  “My  brother  is  a  chemist — as 
well  as  a  biologist,  you  know.”  Bert  rose 
in  her  estimation,  nearer  her  own  men- 
folk. 

“Oh,  I  won’t  ever  be  a  high-brow  like 
him;  but  I  don’t  intend  to  cut  cheese  all 
my  life.  There  are  chemical  jobs  in  food 
factories,  and  that’s  what  I’ve  got  my  eye 
on.  I  guess  you  think  I’m  slow  getting  at 
it.  But  I’ve  had  to  help  support  my  folks. 
Never  went  to  school  much.” 

“My  father  took  up  the  study  of  crim¬ 
inology  when  he  was  fifty,”  said  Connie. 

"He  did!  Gosh!” 

“So  I’m  sure  you’ll  succeed.” 

When  they  came  to  her  house,  she  said 
primly:  "I’ve  had  a  pleasant  evening.” 

“So’ve  I,”  said  Bert.  "Go  again?” 

"Why— yes,  thank  you.” 

Bert  White  whistled  a  syncopated  bar 
softly.  “Oh,  my  gosh!”  he  exploded. 

Connie  jumped.  "What  is  the  mat- 
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INHERE  is  a  bloom  that  comes  to  a  wom¬ 
an  only  when  she  is  pleasing  in  some 
man’s  eyes.  It  is  a  perishable  bloom,  as  in- 
voluntary  as  youth  itself,  and  aseaailv  lost. 

Connie’s  neighbors  noticed  it.  ‘You 
must  have  stayed  in  too  close  with  vour 
father,”  young  Mrs.  Goldstein  told  bet. 
"You’re  a  different  person.” 

Mrs.  Salvatore  didn’t  say  anything. 
But  she  smiled  wisely. 

The  weeks  passed  in  a  haze.  Connie 
and  Bert  White  went  to  the  movies  often, 
and  sometimes  to  a  real  play  in  town. 
There  was  an  Italian  restaurant  that  Bert 
called  "Tony’s,”  where  they  ate  spaghetti, 
a  place  Carewc  would  have  scorned. 
Connie  felt  like  a  real  bohemian,  going  to 
"Tony’s.” 

What  Connie  did  not  realize,  of  course, 
was  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  stationary  admirer.  She  was  not  the  first 
woman  to  imagine  that  things  could  go  on 
pleasantly  forever.  .  .  . 

One  day  Bert  whispered  something  that 
startled  her.  "I’ve  had  a  raise.  Connie! 
I’m  going  to  ask  you  something  to-nighr1 
She  nodded  faintly,  and  turned  pale. 
It  was  the  first  inkling  she  had  of  the 
thinness  of  the  ice.  She  grew  suddenly 
afraid  of  life. 

When  she  got  home  it  seemed  as  if  all 
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the  ghosts  of  all  the  Majors  had  heard 
that  whisper,  too,  and  w’ere  crowded  in  her 
small  rooms,  waiting.  They  w’anted  to 
know  what  she  was  going  to  do  about  it. 

She  sat  down  on  the  old  sofa.  She 
thought  of  Carewe’s  w'ords:  “As  a  Major, 
you  cannot  compromise.”  And  she  had 
been  compromising  ever  since  her  father’s 
death! 

She  had  not  scrupled  against  the  com- 

Krntise  of  renting  the  house  to  aliens. 

at  had  been  necessary.  And  the  mere 
act  of  renting,  even  to  undesirable  tenants 
— which  hers  weren't— could  not  sully  the 
fabric  of  a  family. 

Hut  to  marry  a  man  from  River  Street 
— that  was  another  kind  of  a  compromise; 
that  wasn’t  necessary.  Bert’s  father 
clerked  in  a  cigar  store,  and  his  brother 
was  a  butcher.  .  .  . 

Oh,  w  hy  couldn’t  they  go  on  just  being 
beautiful  friends?  W  hy  did  Bert  have  to 
get  his  salary  raised? 

“1  suppose  I  have  led  him  on,  accepting 
his  attentions,”  she  considered  miserably. 
"Oh,  I  am  so  ashamed!  I  can’t  marry 
him!” 

The  ghosts  of  the  Majors  receded. 


at 

to 


RONNIE  didn’t  eat  anv  supper.  She  s 
on  the  sofa,  drv-eyed.  At  a  quarter 
eight  she  heard  Bert  swing  around  the 
comer  of  the  house,  whistling  soft  jazz. 
Me  knocked  .  .  .  he  knocked  again.  She 
had  not  lighted  the  gas. 

Once  she  started  to  her  feet.  It  was 
cowardly  not  to  let  him  in.  Maybe  he 
w  asn’t  going  to  ask  her  to  marry  him. 

But  she  knew  he  was.  She  sank  down 
again. 

Bert  gave  ut>  knocking  and  walked 
away,  not  whistling. 

Connie  slid  to  her  knees,  and  pressed 
her  face  against  the  frayed  brocade.  "Oh, 
Cod,  don’t  let  him  be  unhappy  about 
this!”  she  prayed.  Her  sharp  fists  beat 
the  lumpy  upholstering.  "Why  was  1 
born  in  a  family  that  won’t  let  me  marry 
Bert?  Tell  me.  Cod!  1  want  him!  /  .  .  . 
tcani  .  .  .  Bert!" 

But  the  Cod  of  the  Majors  was  silent. 

Connie  slumped  to  the  floor.  There  had 
been  some  satisfaction  in  frenzy.  Now 
there  was  nothing. 

I  he  chill  of  the  night  roused  her  finally, 
and  sent  her  shivering  to  bed. 

She  had  done  the  only  thing  a  Major 
could  do.  The  only  thing  she  regretted,  as 
the  days  passed,  was  her  cowardice  at  not 
letting  Bert  in  and  telling  him  the  truth. 
But  how  could  you  tell  a  man  he  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  you  ? 

Herzog  charged  her  more  than  ever,  no 
doubt  to  pay  her  for  her  defection.  She 
kept  within  her  budget  by  eating  meat 
only  twice  a  week. 

Sometimes  the  longing  to  see  Bert  was 
so  great  that  she  walked  past  the  cash- 
and-carry  store.  She  could  catch  glimpses 
of  him,  rushing  around  in  his  white  coat. 
Once  she  heard  him  laugh.  .  .  . 

"1  mustn't  go  past  here,”  she  said. 
But  after  a  few  days  she  went  again. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  afternoon  when 
trade  was  dull.  Half  past  three.  It  was 
Bert’s  custom  then,  she  knew,  to  lean 
against  the  shelves  where  he  kept  the 
shrimp  and  tuna  fish  and  eat  a  bar  of 
chocolate.  Once  she  had  come  upon  him 
so  engaged,  and  he  had  broken  on  half  the 
bar.  and  made  her  eat  it  with  him. 

A  longing  came  ovci  her  to  see  him  in 
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craze — the  same  as  tne  Dicycic  was.  n 
you're  going  to  speculate,  why  not  put 
your  money  into  real  estate?  'I  hen  you’ll 
have  something  that  can’t  explode  from 
anything  short  of  a  volcano.’ 

“Still  I  wasn’t  satisfied.  I  kept  think- 
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that  hour  of  repose,  before  the  dinner  ' 
shoppers  came.  V\  hen  he  was  rushing 
about  he  looked  just  the  same  as  he  used 
to.  But  how  did  he  look  when  he  wasn’t 
busy? 

She  timed  herself  to  pass  the  store  one 
day  at  half  past  three. 

She  could  see  between  the  pyramids  of 
canned  goods  in  the  window  that  the  store 
was  empty.  But  where  was  Bert?  Not 
eating  his  chocolate,  not  leaning  against 
the  shelves  of  tuna  fish  and  shrimp. 

I  hen  she  saw  him.  sitting  on  a  stool, 
far  back,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  lie 
might  be  reading — but  the  sun  that 
streamed  along  the  clean  counter  showed 
that  lie  wasn’t  reading. 

Connie  had  done  the  only  thing  that  a 
Major  could  do.  But  now  she  was  lifted 
out  of  her  family.  She  was  just  a  woman.  • 

He  did  not  sec  her  until  she  was  well  in¬ 
side.  A  light  blazed  up  in  his  eyes,  but  he 
pulled  a  curtain  down  over  it.  "I  his 
isn’t  Herzog’s,  Miss  Major,”  he  said. 

" Bert!”  Connie’s  hands  fluttered  across 
the  counter. 

He  didn’t  look  at  her  hands.  But  when 
she  pulled  them  hack,  in  shame,  he  seized 
them.  "There’s  just  one  thing  I  want  to 
know,”  he  said  fiercely.  "Is  there  anyone 
else?” 

"Why,  no — of  course  not!  I’ll  try  to  ex¬ 
plain —  if  you’ll  come  again — ” 

He  held  her  hands  as  if  he  would  never 
let  them  go.  The  curtain  in  his  eyes  rolled 
up  and  the  light  leaped  out  to  her. 

Then  a  customer  entered,  and  Connie 
went  home. 

rPHE  ghosts  were  w  aiting.  They  weren’t 
*  very  cocksure  ghosts.  Connie  paid 
no  attention  to  them. 

"  I  expect  I’ll  have  a  dreadful  time  with 
Carcwc”  she  said  to  herself.  "  But  I’ll 
manage.  A  Major  always  manages." 

At  a  quarter  to  eight  she  heard  a  jazz 
tune  being  whistled  softly.  She  got  up  and 
opened  the  door. 


Can  You  Solve  this  Problem? 

The  following  problem  is  taken  from  our  course  in  Advanced  A> 
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( Continued  from  page  jj) 

investigated  the  proposition  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  feel  quite  certain  that  it’s  a  good 
thing.’ 

"I  could  see  that  she  was  worried;  but 
she  was  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to 
me.  The  next  day  I  drooped  in  on  George 
Peck,  president  of  the  Michigan  Savings 
Bank,  where  1  had  a  small  account.  Mr. 

Peck  was  a  shrewd  and  far-sighted  man, 
and  I  wanted  his  judgment. 

•"You’d  better  keep  out!’  he  advised 
me.  ‘This  new-fangled  automobile,  with 
its  internal  combustion  engine,  is  just  an 
experiment.  There’s  only  a  handful  of  ‘ 

models  in  the  whole  country.  Of  course  — 

1  can’t  say  what  it  will  develop  into,  but  l-jrw _ 

it  looks  to  me  like  another  temporary  !i*.IC»HER  tiDUCATIOIV 
he  same  as  the  bicycle  was.  If 
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ing  of  a  remark  Henry  Ford  had  made 
when  they  barred  his  horseless  buggy  off 
one  of  the  city  speedways.  ‘There’ll  come 
a  day  when  you  won’t  see  a  horse  on  this 
speedway!*  he  told  them. . . .  Suppose 
this  were  true? ...  Everyone  had  to 
ride. ...  What  if  Mr.  Ford  were  to  put 
something  on  the  market  that  would  be 
better  than  the  horse — and  at  a  price  that 
the  average  man  could  afford  to  pay? 
I  hen,  certainly,  therc’d  be  a  lot  of  money 
in  it!  Who  knew?  We  might  get  our  in¬ 
vestment  back  ten  or  fifteen  times  over! 

"For  several  days  I  debated.  What 
finally  decided  me  was  a  bunch  of  letters 
that  Nlalcolmson  and  Couzens  showed  me. 
News  of  the  proposed  company  had  cir¬ 
culated  around,  and  most  of  these  letters 
were  bona  f.de  orders  for  cars  that  weren't 
even  being  manufactured  yet.  I  suppose 
there  were  between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
letters.  It  struck  me  that  if  folks  had 
confidence  enough  to  order  something 
they  hadn't  seen,  there  certainly  would  be 
a  lot  more  orders  when  the  automobile 
I  was  on  the  market  and  advertising  itself. 
I  felt  sure  it  would  advertise  itscll — for  I 
knew  enough  about  Henry  Ford  to  count 
on  his  putting  out  an  honest  machine. 

"CO  I  borrowed  five  thousand  dollars 
from  the  savings  bank,  and  with  it  I 
bought  at  par  fifty  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  This  was  all  the 
money  that  1  ever  invested  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

"When  did  you  get  your  first  dividend 
check?”  I  asked. 

"In  October  of  that  same  year.  It  was 
for  £ioo.  In  November  my  dividend 
was  £500.  In  January,  1904,  two  months 
later,  we  received  a  check  for  £1,000,  and 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  less  than  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  investment, 
along  came  a  check  for  £3,400.  This 
meant  that  the  £5,000  had  already  been 
paid  back  in  dividends.” 

"How  did  you  feel,  then?" 

"Mrs.  Rackham  and  I  sat  down  on  the 
steps  of  the  cottage  and  shed  a  few  tears 
of  JOT.  It  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be 
true/’ 

In  June  and  July,  1905,  Mr.  Rackham 
received  two  £5,000  dividend  checks — 
representing  in  two  months  a  200-per-cent 
return  on  his  investment.  'I  hrough  the 
next  ten  years  dividends  increased  rapidly 
but  irregularly.  In  1915  his  holdings 
brought  him  four  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dends  of  £1 5,000  apiece,  an  extra  summer 
dividend  of  half  a  million,  and  an  October 
dividend  of  £250,000.  The  total  return 
for  the  year  was  £810.000. 

"You  must  have  seen  before  long  that 
you  were  going  to  be  a  rich  man."  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

"No,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  be 
certain  of  that.  You  see.  the  Selden  pat¬ 
ent  suit  hung  fire  for  nearly  ten  years,  and 
if  Mr.  Ford  had  lost  that  suit  in  his  final 
appeal  it  might  have  been  a  death-blow 
to  his  popular  priced  car." 

"But  when  you  realized  that  you  were 
rich,  how  did  you  feel?"  I  persisted. 

For  more  than  a  minute  Mr.  Rackham 
was  silent.  A  bar  of  sunlight  clipped  one 
comer  of  his  office  window  and  rested  on 
his  wavy  gray-brown  hair.  1  hen  a  cloud 
erased  it. 

"Well,  we  weren’t  any  happier — at 
least,  when  the  novelty  had  worn  off,”  he 
said,  at  last.  “A  lot  of  money  can’rcreate 


happiness.  All  it  can  do  is  to  destroy  it. 
Mind  you.  I  don’t  say  that  necessarily  it 
does  destroy  it — but  it  has  that  tendency. 
Happiness  doesn’t  come  from  w  hat  you 
get  out  of  life,  but  from  w  hat  you  put  into 
it.  And  money  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  I  he  greatest  of  all  joys,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  nice,  comfortable  home;  true 
friends,  w  ho  can  really  be  themselves  with 
you;  and  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
you  have  accomplished  something  in  your 
day’s  work. 

"Accomplishment  for  the  sake  of  suc¬ 
cess.  for  the  realization  that  you  have  won 
out  over  difficulties,  is  a  fine  thing.  So  is 
the  accomplishment  of  creation,  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  two  blades  of  grass  w  here  only  one 
had  grown.  But  accomplishment  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  money  in  it  is  a  mockery. 
What  it  robs  men  of  is  more  precious  than 
w  hat  it  gives  them.  I  he  best  things  of  life 
aren't  associated  with  money  at  all. 

“What  are  the  days  over  which  my 
memory’  loves  to  linger?  Arc  they  the 
days  when  I  have  taken  dividend  checks 
to  the  bank?  Oh,  no;  1  have  to  go  back 
half  a  century  behind  that!  Just  now  I 
can  see  a  corn  field  bathed  in  a  flood  of  the 
rich  mellow’  sunlight  that  only  autumn 
can  hi  ing.  On  the  ground,  at  one  side  of 
a  corn  slunk,  mv  mother  is  sitting.  She  is 
husking  the  yellow’  field  com  and  tossing 
it  into  a  pile.  I  hat  night  we  will  cover  the 
pile  with  stalks,  and  on  the  morrow  wc 
will  drive  down,  load  it,  and  cart  it  away 
to  the  corn  crib,  after  chasing  and  killing 
the  field  mice  that  have  run  out  from 
under  it. . . .  A  simple  picture,  you  think? 
But  I  am  only  telling  you  what  has  re¬ 
mained  with  me  most  truly  while  the 
years  have  been  slipping  past. 

"That  memory  is  made  dear  by  a  won¬ 
derful  mother — the  most  wonderful  in  the 
world.  How  lovely  she  used  to  look  out 
in  the  flower  garden,  bending  over  her 
old-fashioned  pinks  and  hollyhocks  and 
larkspur  and  sweet  william  and  bleeding 
heart. 

“nPHEN,  there  were  the  thrilling  days 

*  w  hen  the  leaves  began  to  hurst,  and  I 
cut  my  first  fish  pole  of  the  season,  and 
w  andered  down  to  the  Clinton  Rivet,  where 
I  could  spend  a  few  stolen  hours  fishing  for 
perch,  bass,  bullheads,  and  sunfish. .  . .  Or 
those  days  after  the  first  heavy  frosts, 
when  we  gathered  butternuts  and  beech¬ 
nuts  and  hickory  nuts;  or  the  evenings,  at 
sunset,  when  we  played  'duck'  in  the 
rocky  front  yard.” 

"'Duck’?  What  is  that?" 

“Oh,  it’s  a  game  wc  devised.  One  of  us 
would  put  a  little  rock  on  top  of  a  big  rock. 
Then  he  would  stand  by  while  another 
boy,  a  dozen  paces  away,  pitched  a  stone 
at  the  little  rock.  If  it  were  knocked  off, 
the  boy  who  had  placed  it  in  position 
would  have  to  pick  it  up,  put  it  back 
where  it  had  been,  and  tag  the  other  fel¬ 
low  before  he  could  recover  his  missile 
and  get  back  to  the  spot  from  which  he 
threw  it. 

"I  realize,  of  course,  that  childhood 
memories  are  naturally  precious  to  those 
of  us  who  have  lived  a  good  many  years. 
But  these  things  of  which  I  am  talking 
were  imbued  with  vitality  not  because  of 
the  period  in  which  they  happened  but 
because  of  the  spirit  behind  them.  Our 
family  was  a  unit.  At  com-husking  time, 
or  chicken-picking  time,  or  during  the 
planting  season,  we  pitched  in  together. 
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Read  Uncle  Henry's  fascinating 
new  book  on  "Love.  Marriage  and 
Other  Perils."  the  greatest  humor¬ 
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Mr.  Dooley:  256  pages  of  sturdy 
American  common  sense  with  a 
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In  the  evening  we  all  sat  together  around 
the  big  lamp.  It  wasn’t  a  case  of  sister 
being  at  the  movies,  brother  out  on  a  joy 
ride,  father  at  his  club,  and  mother  worry¬ 
ing  about  all  three  of  them. 

“A  real  home  atmosphere  won’t  stand 
expensive  trimmings.  Despite  the  money 
that  has  come  to  us,  Mrs.  Kackham  and  I 
live  almost  as  simply  as  we  ever  did.  But 
things  can’t  be  quite  the  same  again.  I’d 
like  some  of  those  old  evenings  when  the 
neighbors  used  to  drop  in  for  a  game  of 
pedro! 

“Then  I  mentioned  real  friends  as 
among  the  greatest  satisfactions  in  life, 
loo  much  money  may  not  break  off  old 
friendships,  but  it  can  put  them  to  a  hard 
test.  Some  old  friends  don’t  keep  up 
their  free  and  easy  intimacy,  for  fear  you 
will  think  that  they  arc  try  ing  to  ’play  up 
to  you.’  And  with  new  friends  you  can’t 
be  sure  that  it  is  you  that  interests  them. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago  one  of  my  former 
friends  hunted  me  up  and  asked  me  to 

Eut  quite  a  sum  of  money  into  a  project 
c  was  interested  in.  I  knew  it  wasn’t 
sound,  from  a  business  standpoint,  and  I 
turned  him  down.  Then  he  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  me — which  was  taking  an 
unfair  advantage.  He  reminded  me  of  the 
old  days  and  how  he  had  helped  me  out 
then.  I  knew  that  the  proposed  invest¬ 
ment  would  not  only  be  a  waste  of  money 
hut  that  it  would  do  him  no  good  in  the 
long  run.  So  I  still  refused  to  go  into  it. 
I  suppose  he  went  away  thinking  me  a 
tight-fisted  old  ingrate.  I  couldn’t  have 
done  anything  else,  hut  it  spoiled  the  day 
for  me.’1 


Vf  R.  RACKHAM  folded  his  arms  and 
A  *  his  head  dropped.  For  a  w  bile  neither 
of  us  spoke.  Then  I  broke  the  silence  with : 

"You  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  you 
and  Mrs.  Kackham  live  almost  as  simnly 
as  you  ever  did.  Is  that  literally  true?" 

"Yes,  yes!  Nothing  we  could  buy  with 
money  would  add  to  our  happiness.  I’ve 
tried  it  and  I  know.  \Yc  have  to  turn 
hack  to  the  simple  things  of  life.  Mrs. 
Kackham  is  the  best  cook  and  housekeep¬ 
er  I’ve  ever  seen,  and  she  enjoys  running 
a  house.  Most  of  the  summer  we  have 
hc»-n  without  a  servant.  Our  former  maid 
had  married  and  left  us.  Now  she  is  hack 
with  us  again;  hut  she  goes  to  her  hus¬ 
band  every  week-end. 

"I’ve  always  driven  a  Ford  car  until 
this  year.  Finally,  I  bought  two  big  cars, 
built  a  garage  that  cost  more  than  the 
house,  and  hired  a  chauffeur,  because  the 
driving  in  the  crowded  city  is  so  hard. 
But  1  don’t  use  these  big  motors  very 
much.  I  like  to  ride  back  and  forth  in  a 
street  car.  It’s  friendly,  and  one  gets  into 
such  nice  talks  with  people!  It’s  no  fun 
riding  in  a  limousine  with  a  chauffeur  out 
in  front  and  you  sitting  there  stiff  and 
alone.  It’s  kind  of  pathetic. 

"One  of  the  great  pleasures  in  life  is 
giving  to  others,  and  when  a  man  gets  too 
much  money  he  hasn’t  even  that  pleasure 
left.  It’s  not  real  giving  to  write  a  check 
that  you  don’t  miss.  The  laborer  who 
buys  a  basket  of  fruit  for  a  sick  friend,  or 
the  farmer  who  strips  his  garden  patch  to 
take  a  batch  of  new  peas  over  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor  is  getting  an  inner  glow  that  a  rich 
man  never  knows. 

"  I  o  fed  that  you  are  the  steward  of  a 
lot  of  money,  and  arc  responsible  for  what 
is  done  with  it.  is  often  a  depressing 
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thought.  It  isn't  easy  to  know  what  to 
do.  The  nearest  you  can  come  to  satis¬ 
faction  is  by  giving  anonymously.  Then 
you  can  be  sure,  at  least,  that  you  didn’t 
make  the  gift  for  the  sake  of  publicity  or 
popular  gratitude. 

"Nearly  all  people  who  openly  solicit 
gifts  of  money  would  be  better  off  with¬ 
out  them.  Trading  independence  for 
charity  is  a  poor  bargain. 

"Even  the  best  intentioned  gift  may 
easily  do  harm.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  I  were  able  to  give  enough  money  to 
some  small  denominational  college  so  that 
the  institution  would  become  self-sup¬ 
porting  on  the  income  from  it  -so  that  it 
wouldn't  even  be  necessary  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  pay  tuition.  That  money  would 
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Mfitr  our  isoitioii  to  name  price*  on  diamond* 
t List  iliould  -irely  interest  any  prc*t*fil  or 
l*<»»fir«'t  ivr  diamond  puirhucr. 

- w  Ttl*  om  carat  diamond  U  of 

nnc  bnitiancy  and  perfoctiy 
y  _  cm  Mounted  III  Tiffany 

style  14K  ootid  g*4d  optttng. 
'  O filer  I  till  diamond.  Ukc  It  to 

*n>  jeweler  and  If  he  mys  It 
rtui  tic  dup4lcj»te*1  f«*r  ]«w  l lion 
WOU.OO  send  It  back  and 
>  <»ur  money  will  le  rrturtuxl 
*1  unrr  without  a  quibble 

...... ^  $i-i5.oo 


NOT  PORTABLE 


You  can  buy  *11  the  material  lor  a  complete  home 
direct  Iroin  the  manulacturar  and  o«f  lour  profit, 
on  the  lumber,  millwork.  hardware  and  labor. 
Write  today  (or  Free  Aladdin  Catalof  No.  27 


a  sacrifice  hliy  dollars  or  one  r> unurea 
irs  to  help  swell  a  needed  endowment 
fund— and  rhe  whole  spirit  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  would  be  the  poorer. 

"Often  nowadays  people  ask  me  to  in¬ 
vest  in  this  or  that— promising  me  large 
profits.  I  tell  them  that  that’s  the  best 
reason  for  my  not  investing.  I  don’t  want 
any  more  money. 

"The  man  with  a  simple  little  home, 
whose  income  is  large  enough  so  that  he 

'  . ^  bout  life’s  necessi- 

thc  man  who  can  watch  his  children 
round  him  and  going  forth  to 


Beautiful  Colonial  Bungalow 


doesn’t  have  to  worry  a 
ties; . 
growing  up  a 

the  world,  is  as  ric 


attic  wit 


I  know  that  I’d  be  willing  to 


millionaire 
exchange  places  with  him. 

rPI  I ER  E  followed  another  silence,  broken 
^  bv  Mr.  Rackham. 

"Please  don’t  think  I  mean  that  a  man 
can’t  he  rich  and  happy,  too,"  he  said. 
"Mr.  Ford,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the 
happiest  men  I  know,  despite  his  great 
wealth.  But  Mr.  Ford  has  retained  his 
simplicity,  his  kindliness,  his  interest  in 
everyday  folks  and  everyday  things. 

"For  a  number  of  years  after  1  became 
a  stockholder  in  the  company  we  were 
near  neighbors  out  on  Edison  Avenue,  i 
His  life  there  was  full  of  simple,  thought¬ 
ful  acts.-  1  remember  once,  for  instance, 
when  1  had  gone  to  bed  early  because  1  , 
wasn't  feeling  well.  Presently  I  heard  I 
someone  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  I  knew 
from  the  step  that  it  wasn’t  Mrs.  Rack- 
ham.  Then  someone  tiptoed  into  the  1 
room  and  fumbled  for  the  electric  lighting 
switch.  W  hen  the  light  was  snapped  on 
I  saw  that  it  was  Mr.  Ford. 

"lie  asked  me  how  1  was  and  sat  down  I 
beside  me.  I  wasn't  feeling  much  like  , 
talking;  so  he  told  me  all  about  his  recent  1 
visit  to  Washington,  and  his  long  confer¬ 
ence  with  President  W  ilson.  I  don’t 
know  how  long  he  sat  there  chatting.  The 
point  is.  however,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  thine,  and  the  wav  he  talked,  was 
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Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

352  \Va*hington  St.,  Bouton,  Man*. 
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TREES  &  PUNTS  THAT  CROW 

(CATALOG  FREE  i 

Crest  Bargains,  Standard  Varieties,  ft 
Beit  Quality,  Low  i'rirea.  Satiaiac-  « 
lion  or  monay  refunded.  70yearain£* 
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Tiny  Motors  Need 
Extra  Good  Oil 


•roper  lubrirat ion  with  hi^h-^rulr 
ucan*  limgcrlilc  ;tml  much  belter  % 
ire  with  a  minimum  of  repair*.  Sl 
mvi-tl I  «|\i.ftii|itv  i>  rei|uirrtl  at  a  tii 
lut  you  can  well  afford  f  hr  l>e«t. 
cry  lifllr  rver\  tunc  \imi  mr  flic  u 


3-in-One 

Ttta  High  Qualify  HuutahoU  OH 


‘‘‘I  love  the  small  towns  and  small¬ 
town  people.’  he  said.  They  talk  my 
language!  We’re  herded  too  much  in  big 
cities  for  our  own  good.  Now  if  we  could 
have  these  little  plants  scattered  around 
through  the  country,  they  could  be  shut 
down  for  two  or  three  weeks  even-  fall,  and 
all  the  workers  could  go  out  and  help  the 
farmers  harvest.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  both  the  factory  folks  and  the  farmers, 
and  there  wouldn’t  be  any  more  crops  rot¬ 
ting  for  want  of  someone  to  gather  them.' 

"nPHERE’S  another  thing  that  keeps  Mr. 

*  Ford  happy.  His  mind  is  always  work¬ 
ing.  just  as  it  has  done  since  he  was  a  boy. 
Mechanical  problems  fascinate  him — and 
he  has  the  best  mechanical  instinct  and  me¬ 
chanical  memory  that  I  have  ever  known. 

“A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  Detroit 
business  men’s  associations  was  having  an 
excursion.  At  Saulte  Sainte  Marie  'most 
everyone  went  ashore  for  a  while.  A 
handful  of  us  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  boat. 
Among  them  was  Mr.  Ford  and  Governor 
Cox.  of  Ohio,  the  Democratic  Presidential 
candidate  in  the  last  election. 

"Governor  Cox  was  talking  very  enter¬ 
tainingly  about  something  or  other,  when 
I  noticed  a  steamboat  nosing  along  the 
St.  Mary's  River  quite  near  to  us.  At 
that  moment  Mr.  Ford  pricked  up  his 
ears.  I  could  sec  from  his  attitude  that 
he  w  as  listening  to  the  throb  of  the  engine. 

"‘Why,  I  helped  build  that  engine 
years  ago!'  he  exclaimed.  ‘Hut  that  isn't 
the  boat  we  put  it  into!' 

"‘How  do  vou  know?’  I  asked. 

"'I  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  it!’  he  re¬ 
plied.  ‘To  the  person  who  loves  and  un¬ 
derstands  them,  engines  have  voices  just 
as  human  beings  do.' 

“And.  amazing  as  it  may  seem,  we 
learned  later  that  the  engine  on  that  boat 
w  as  the  very  one  that  he  had  helped  build." 


What  I  Would  Do  With  a 
Million  Dollars 

Prize  Contest  Announcement 

Sl'I’POSK  that  through  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  fortune— such  as  came  to 
Mr.  Kackham— you  were  to  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  yourself  worth  a  million 
dollars.  Just  what  would  you  do  with  this 
amount  of  money?  What  pan  of  it  would  vou 
spend  on  yourself  and  your  family,  and  how 
would  you  spend  it?  How  much  would  you 
spend  on  other  people,  and  in  what  manner? 
If  you  gave  part  of  it  away,  to  whom  would 
you  give  it,  and  for  what  purpose?  Would 
you  want  your  children  to  inherit  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount?  If  you  were  to  make  ex¬ 
tensive  donations  to  institutions  and  other 
charities,  what  would  he  your  method  of 
distribution?  What  would  be  the  guiding 
principles  of  your  entire  system  of  expendi¬ 
tures? 

hot  the  best  letter  of  not  more  than  400 
words,  we  offer  these  prizes:  *20,  first  prize. 
StO.  second  prize;  J;.  thud  prize.  Competition 
doses  February  jeth.  Winning  letters  will 
appear  in  the  Mav  number. 

Address  Contest  Editor,  Tiip  A mfmc as 
Magazine,  3K1  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Contributions  to  this  contest  cannot  he 
returned,  so  make  a  copy  of  your  contest 
letter  if  you  want  to  preserve  it.  Manu¬ 
scripts  and  inquiries  not  connected  with  the 


A  Big  Raise  in  Salary 

la  Very  Easy  to  Get,  If  You 
Go  About  It  in  the  Right  Way 

You  have  oflen  heard  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  doubled  and  trebled 
their  salaries  in  a  year’s  time.  You 
wondered  how  they  did  it.  Was  it  a 
pull?  Don’t  you  think  it.  When  a 
man  is  hired  he  gets  paid  for  exactly 
what  he  does,  there  is  no  sentiment 
in  business.  It’s  preparing  for  the 
future  and  knowing  what  to  do  at  the 
it  time  that  doubles  and  trebles 


You 


Remember  When 
Were  a  Kid 

e  tried  to  ride  a  bike  for  the  first 
(bought  that  you  would  never  learn 
then— all  of  a  sudden  you  knew  how 


said  in  surpriae:  ’’Why  it’s  a  cinch  if  you 
know  how."  It’s  that  way  with  most  things. 


time? 

ja 

if  you 


I  getting  a  lob  with  big  money  is  no  excep- 
t  ion  to  the  rule,  if  you  know  how.  . 

We  WU1  Show  You  How 

Without  Ion  to  you  of  a  single  working  hour 
we  can  show  you  a  aure  way  to  auccrsa  and 
big  pay.  A  large  number  of  men  in  each  of 
the  positions  listed  are  enjoying  their  salar¬ 
ies  because  of  our  help— we  want  to  help  you. 
Make  check  on  the  coupon  against  the  job 
you  want  and  we  will  help  you  get  it.  Write 
or  print  your  name  on  the  coupon  and  tend 
it  in  today. 

American  School 

Dept.  G-21.  Dre.el  Are.  A  SSth  St..  Chicago 


American  School 

Dept.  G-21,  Dreael  A...  A  Uth  Street.  Chicago 
Send  me  full  information  on  the  aubject  checked 
and  how  you  will  help  me  win  success. 
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Lenni  l<i  Influence  others. 
i  «•  •_  l>evNop  •M'lf^mfWlencr.  ron- 
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•  pcrumalliy. 

\  rrr  cvrry  faculty  axu)  get 
what  you  want. 

Sjf  There  are  easy  New  Thought 
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t  ^  FOR  10  CENTS  wc  will  «et»f 
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Plan  Your  Carden  NOW 


Safe-Keeping  Your  Teeth 
by  the  Colgate  Method 

5  Good  Rules  for  Good  Teeth — Good  Health 


3 -Dm*  u  Safa  Den¬ 
tifrice 


S-See your  deni  Ul 
twice  u  year 


"Wash''  your  teeth  thoroughly.  Don't  scour  them. 
Washing  cleans  safely.  "Scouring"  deans  harmfully. 
Scouring  scratches  the  enamd.  the  enamel  protects  the 
teeth,  and  you  can't  grow  new  enamd!  Colgate's  Rib¬ 
bon  Dental  Cream  contains  no  harsh  grit.  It  cleanses 
and  polishes  by  washing  without  scouring. 

"Wash"  your  teeth  after  eocA  meal.  WVn  you  eat. 

Kies  of  food  lodge  between  and  around  the  teeth. 

ve  them  promptly  before  they  ferment  in  the 
high  temperature  of  the  mouth.  Fermenting  food 
causes  cavities  in  the  teeth.  A  dean  tooth  doesn’t 
decay.  “Wash"  your  teeth  regularly,  carefully,  and 
thoroughly.  Wash  them  just  before  going  to  bed. 

L'sr  a  safe  dental  cream.  Powerful  drugs  in  a  denti¬ 
frice  injure  the  mouth  and  throat.  Avoid  any  denti 
fricc  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  used  safely  several 
times  a  day.  Sdect  an  established,  tried -and-tested 
dentifrice  with  a  reputation  for  merit.  You  can  use 
Colgate’s  during  a  long  life  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  injuring  the  enamd  of  the  teeth. 

As  advised  by  many  dentists,  after  you  use  the  tooth 
brush,  finish  the  cleansing  by  rubbing  both  upper  and 
lower  gums  with  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  covered  with 
Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Creanv  That  massage  hdps 
to  keep  the  gums  firm  and  healthy. 

Some  people  try  to  doctor  themselves,  but  evrn  they 
don't  attempt  to  be  their  own  dentist.  See  your  den¬ 
tist  n/ulaity.  luU«  a  year  at  least. 


COLGATE’S 

Cleans  Teeth  the  Right  Way 

"Washes”  and  Pblishn- 

IHh'mi  t  Scratch  or  Scour 


Dot  Aldrich  Has  an 
Attack  of  Conscience 

{Continued  from  page  j/) 

I  went  back  to  cleaning  silver  with  a  sort 
of  exalted  feeling.  Will  might  earn  money 
for  our  physical  necessities;  it  was  mv 
part  to  see  that  the  esthetic  side  of  life 
was  not  overlooked .  Besides,  it  had  been 
very  pleasant  to  be  treated  like  Mrs. 
William  Fldridgc  Horton.  That  may 
have  had  a  little  to  do  with  it. 

Just  before  dinner  time,  I  was  out  on 
the  back  porch  a  minute  and  I  saw  Dulcic 
»n  hers. 

-Hello!"  she  said.  “If  you  hear  wild 
screams  from  our  house  you'll  know  that 
Roger  is  cutting  my  throat.  I’ve  got  to 
break  the  news  to  him  that  I  fell  for  an¬ 
other  book  agent  this  morning.” 

“A  book  agent,”  1  echoed. 

“Poetry,”  said  Dulcie.  “‘Epics,  Son¬ 
nets,  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ages.’  He  was  a 
silver-tongued  orator,  and  I  guess  I  went 
into  a  trance.  At  least,  the  first  conscious 
moment  that  1  can  tememher  I  was  sign¬ 
ing  on  the  dotted  line.  Rdger  will  have 
a  fit.” 

I  WENT  back  to  the  kitchen,  feeling 
*  strangely  uneasy.  Someway,  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Napp  was  a  book 
agent.  Dulcie  putting  it  that  way  made  it 
seem  an  entiielv  different  matter  from 
the  way  I  had  thought  of  it.  My  feeling 
of  uneasiness  grew.  1  suddenly  recalled  * 
that  Will  is  not  so  very  fond  of  poetry.  For 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
not  asked  how  long  1  would  have  to  pay 
fifty  cents  a  week. 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  Will  about  it 
during  the  first  half  of  dinner,  trying  to 
make  up  my  mind  the  best  way  to  tell  it. 
Suddenly,  an  inspiration  came  to  me.  I 
needn’t  ever  tell  him  at  all.  Half  of  that 
luxury  money  belonged  to  me.  I  would 
just  pay  fifty  cents  a  week  to  feed  my 
soul,  and  not  say  a  word  to  Will  about  it. 

The  last  of  the  week  the  books  came, 
and  they  were  beautiful,  hut  huge.  Ten 
of  them!  They  were  a  lovely  glowing 
red.  and  Mr.  Napp  was  right,  they  would 
furnish  just  the  color-touch  our  living- 
room  needed.  But  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  that  if  I  wasn’t  going  to  tell  Will 
about  buying  them  I  couldn't  very  well 
have  them  appear  in  the  living-room. 
1  hey  weren't  the  sort  of  thing  one  could 
slip  in  unobtrusively. 

Finally,  after  much  thought,  I  took 
them  up  to  the  attic  storeroom  and  put 
them  under  a  quilt.  It  didn’t  seem  right 
to  keep  the  epics,  sonnets,  and  lyrics  of  the 
ages  under  a  quilt,  but  I  thought  it  would 
do  for  the  time,  till  1  thought  of  some¬ 
thing  better. 

1  he  trouble  began  Monday,  when  I  had 
to  send  the  next  fifty  cents  in  a  little  card¬ 
board  holder  that  had  come  with  the 
books.  I  opened  the  budget  box,  and 
there  in  the  luxury  square  were  two  new- 
half  dollars,  our  week’s  luxury.  It  would 
be  very  simple  and  perfectly  honest  for 
me  to  slip  one  of  them  into  the  holder  and 
send  it,  hut.  of  course,  later  in  the  week. 
Will  would  be  likely  to  want  some  luxury, 
and  would  see  that  half  of  the  money  was 
.  gone. 


Dot  Aldrich  Has  an  Attack  "of  Conscience,  by  Fannie  Kilbourne 
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oA  Movie 


George  Faulkner  was  broke. 
Gettrge  Faulkner  O  Company  was  broke. 

And  worst  of  all  George  Faulkner 
LOOKED  broke. 

True,  his  account*  receivable  were  more  than 
his  accounts  payable,  but  he  couldn't  collect 
soon  enough.  And  his  creditors  were  on  deck — 
at  the  phone  at  the  door. 

But  opportunity  still  lurked  around  the  cor¬ 
ner.  as  it  had  all  through  George's  life. 

Jones  ft  Company.  Inc.,  were  open  to  a  big 
order  if  he  could  only  sell  them.  But  even  if  he 

much  down 


sold  them  he  would 


ve  to  get 

or  else  he  couldn't  continue.  It  was  a  fighting 
>  chance  all  depending  on  the  presentation. 
f  He  finished  opening  his  mail,  consisting 
mostly  of  bills,  duns,  and  more  bills. 

In  a  dejected  state  of  mind  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  slipped  out  the  aide  door  of  the  office  and 
headed  for  Jones  ft  Company.  Inc. 
j  It  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  he  was  told  in 
their  outer  office  that  the  manager  was  out.  He 
i  picked  up  a  current  magazine  to  while  the  time 
L)  away.  In  the  advertising  pages  he  came  across 
^  a  message  that  seemed  to  have  been  wiitten 
personally  for  him.  . 

"l.ook  Success  and  you'll  be  successful.  Go  /‘>L 

to  a  barber  shop  and  get  that  tired,  ageful  look  (V 

exchanged  through  a  Boncilla  appearance  of 
success.  '  Jg  1  \kl ! 

Look  Success.  That  was  what  he  needed  more  j  ,  V  l  W 

than  money.  He  reached  in  his  pocket  His  W  U.  T  r  B - 

last  $10  bill  was  still  there.  Fust  he  went  to  a 

haberdasher's  and  got  a  new  collar  and  tie.  ’W* 

Then  he  stepped  into  his  barber's  and  got  a  T 

shave  and  a  Boncilla  Facial.  * 

—  Looking  into  the  mirror  he  saw  a  fresh,  glowing 

face  that  surprised  even  himself.  He  began  to 
T_Z  ifl  feel  success  as  well  as  look  it. 

Did  he  get  the  Jones  order?  We'll  sav  he  did. 
'Mm  And  he  got  what  was  better  -confidence  in 

^  himself. 

^  »«U«  up  his  ps.soasl.ly.  ..  wdl  ss  his  Ur* 

You  lm  tKii  Hcry  yourtelf. 

Arid  ikm  •■^*  ^c*»T.r  i  SOc  !*•»  Vmge  o'  Bmuly  Iqi 
3 r  TT»trr’t  thre*  freatntrni*  for  hr«  K-  hk  m  hmnr  ilia'  will 

••lit  ktf  Uck  to  her  nrrffKfirt  look*. 

(V/?  If  )*OM  |VI  lo  ihf  Hoff  rmdily.  mail  ihe  coupon  bdow. 


The  Boncilla  Labora torir*. 

Born  ilia  Building.  Indianapolis  Indiana 
I  fftrlov  50c.  tend  Pick  o’  Beauty 


I  cast  my  eye  over  the  other  squares,  1 
and  the  idea  occuried  to  me  that  I  might  | 
borrow  from  one  of  them,  refuse  all  lux¬ 
uries  of  any  form,  and  then — \V  ill,  of 
course,  wouldn’t  spend  the  whole  dollar  | 
himself,  week  after  week — return  the  loan 
as  soon  as  1  had  a  good  chance.  This  was 
a  verv  simple  way,  and  at  once  I  took  a  j 
half-dollar  out  of  the  doctor  and  dentist 
square  and  sent  it  to  the  epics  firm. 

This  all  sounds  simple  and  easy,  and  it 
was.  Everything  would  have  worked  out 
perfectly  all  right  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
one  thing  that  causes  me  practically  all 
my  troubles.  That  is  my  conscience.  I  do 
wish  my  conscience  were  either  stronger 
or  weaker;  strong  enough  to  keep  me  from 
doing  questionable  things  in  the  first 
'lace,  or  else  weak  enough  to  let  me  just 
utget  all  about  them  once  I’ve  done  them, 
lut  your  conscience  is  like  the  shape  of 

[our  nose — you’re  simply  born  with  the 
ind  you've  got. 

THAT  half-dollar  hadn’t  been  in  the  post  I 
•  office  an  hour  before  I  had  warnings 
that  I  was  going  to  have  an  attack  of  con¬ 
science.  1  can  always  tell  when  it's  com¬ 
ing  on,  just  the  way  a  tooth  feels  queer 
and  sensitive  before  it  begins  to  ache. 

"Dot  Aldrich,"  I  said  to  myself,  "I  do 
wish  to  heaven  you  weren’t  so  good!” 

Someway,  my  conscience  ran  all  in  one 
direction;  1  just  felt  that  I  was  being  ter¬ 
ribly  mean  to  Will.  I  made  chocolate  pie, 
his  favorite  dessert,  for  dinner,  to  sort  of 
make  it  up  to  him;  but  the  fact  that  I  had 
taken  the  fifty  cents  out  of  the  doccor- 
and-dentixt  box  preyed  on  my  mind.  I 
frit  that  while  I  was  feeding  \N  ill  rich  and 
indigestible  food  with  one  hand  I  was 
stealing  his  doctor  money  with  the  other. 

I  wished  I  had  made  a  simple  cornstarch 
pudding  and  not  trifled  with  his  health. 

To  make  it  worse,  all  that  week  Will 
did  not  touch  the  luxury  money.  The 
next  Saturday  night  when  he  put  in  a 
dollar  hill,  he  said: 

"Gee,  two  dollars  for  luxury  1  Hurrah 
for  our  side!" 

1  was  no  better  off  than  before;  I 
couldn't  take  out  fifty  cents  now  without 
his  missing  it.  This  week  I  took  the 
moneyout  of  wear-and-tear-on-house-and- 
furniturc.  That  did  not  seem  quite  so 
mean,  but,  as  luck  would  have  it.  Will 
spilled  salad  on  the  rug  and  1  had  to  have 
it  cleaned,  which  took  every  penny  out  of 
that  square.  1  couldn't  borrow  from  it 
again. 

I  he  next  week  I  took  the  fifty  cents  out 
of  dentist-and-doctor  again.  I  felt  like  a 
sneak  thief,  but  there  was  no  other  square 
1  could  get  it  from. 

And,  to  make  it  all  the  worse,  he  was  so 
simply  darling  to  me  all  this  time.  Every 
nice  thing  he  did  for  me  made  me  feel 
meaner  and  guiltier.  He  never  even 
touched  the  luxury  money.  Finallv,  when 
there  was  four  dollars  in  the  box.  he  said: 

"Let's  buy  you  something  with  this, 
Dottic.  What'll  you  have?” 

"Nothing,"  I  said  hollowly.  "There 
isn’t  a  thing  I  want.” 

"Oh,  come  off!"  said  Will,  coa.xinglv. 
"  Try  to  think  of  something.  I  want  to 
buy  you  something  nice.  Gee,  Dot,  I’m 
getting  sweeter  on  you  everv  day." 

And  that  was  the  man  f  was  deliber¬ 
ately  stealing  from!  The  man  whose  doc¬ 
tor  money  1  was  embezzling  to  pay  for 
epics  and  sonnets! 
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INTERIOR  LIN  COIM  MEMORIAL  IN 


— ACITY  OF  GLEAMING  WHITE  BUILDINGS.OF  WON- 
DROUS  MUSEUMS  AND  MEMORIALS.  CHARMING 
PARKS  AND  CIRCLES— THE  ONE  PLACE  ABOVE  ALL 
OTHERS.  THAT  EVERY  AMERICAN  SHOULD  VISIT 

From  thill  marvelous  architectural  panorama  of  the  great  wings  and 
towering  dome  of  the  mighty  Capitol,  to  the  glistening  white  marble 
shrine  of  patriotism,  the  Memorial  Ampithcatre.  in  Arlington,  the  visitor 
to  Washington  is  enthralled  by  the  almost  endless  number  of  places  and 
objects  of  historic  interest  that  clamor  for  his  attention. 

Little  docs  the  new-comer  dream  of  the  unending  store  of  surprises  that 
nw mt  him  here.  To  stund  in  the  chumbcrcd  silence  of  the  Lincoln 
Mcmoriul  und  gure  upon  the  calm  and  beloved  countenance  of  Lincoln, 
that  heroic  figure  of  marble,  to  linger  for  a  few  moments  in  the  stately 
rooms  of  the  W  hite  House,  to  wander  through  and  breathe  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  home  of  Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon  -just  this  ulonc  is  an 
experience  you  would  trcusurc. 

The  convenient,  pleusunt  way  to  reach  Washington  is  over  the  lines  of 
the  Baltimore  &'  Ohio.  Convenient,  because  it  is  the  only  route  casi  and 
west  passing  thri'ugh  tht  Capital  Cilv.  where  liberal  stop-over 

privilege  is  uccorded.  Pleasant,  because  of  the  comlorts  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  provides— modem  equipment,  splendid  dining-car  service  and 
courteous  employes. 

Much  of  interest  ubout  Washington  is  entertainingly  presented  in  a  new 
4H-pagc  "Guide  to  Washington  just  issued  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
A  copy  of  it  w  ill  be  mailed  to  you  on  receipt  ol  the  coupon  below. 


DAYTON 


NV.  B  QilkifeHy,  F^iMcnRcr  Traffic  Manager 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RailrooJ.  Baltimore.  \td 
\Vith< *jc  nhliaritmn  on  mv  port,  please  moil  me  a  copy  of  the  nr*  4-vjv 
Washington"  iv>ucti  by  >«»ur  Company 
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Mv  conscience  was  becoming  worse  by 
the  day.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Will  spent 
all  his  time  thinking  of  sweet  things  to  do 
for  me.  trying  to  make  me  happy'.  I  felt 
so  guilty  that  I  could  almost  make  myself 
cry,  just  thinking  about  it.  The  next 
week  I  managed  to  save  the  fifty  cents  out 
of  the  housekeeping  money,  hut  instead 
of  the  nice,  thrifty  feeling  I  had  always 
had  before  when  I  saved  on  the  housc- 
ing  money.  I  just  felt  lower  than  ever. 
I'd  keep  telling  Will  about  how  thrifty’ 
I  was  in  marketing,  in  order  to  ease  my 
conscience  a  little.  Once  or  twice  when  I 
did  this,  he  looked  at  me  so  quccrly  that 
I  wondrred  if  he  suspected  anything.  And 
all  the  time  the  luxury  money  kept 
mounting  higher  and  higher.  Will  never 
touched  it.  but  lie  seemed  to  take  a  morbid 
pleasure  in  counting  up  just  how  much 
there  was,  so  1  never  dared  touch  it.  either. 

I  hen  came  a  week  when  1  couldn’t  pos¬ 
sibly  skimp  the  fifty  cents  out  of  tin- 
housekeeping  box.  I  went  to  the  dentist- 
and-doctor  square  again,  remembering 
how  Will  had  said  proudly  that  he’d  dir 
before  he’d  go  to  his  father  for  help,  now 
that  he  was  a  married  man.  I  wondered 
if  he  really  would,  if  he  should  he  terribly 
sick  and  there  was  only  enough  doctor- 
and-dentist  money  to  pay  for  one  or  two 
visits.  I  stood,  looking  at  that  little 
square  of  hills  and  fifty-cent  pieces,  my 
heart  like  lead.  I  could  see  W  ill  getting 
sicker  and  sicker,  and  no  money  for  the 
doctor,  just  because  I  was  indulging  my¬ 
self  with  epics  and  lyrics. 

AND  then,  suddenly,  an  idea  came  to 
*  *  me.  Maybe,  if  1  should  refuse  to  send 
the  fifty  cents,  they  would  take  the  books 
hack  and  drop  everything.  New  hope  in 
my  heart,  1  rushed  up  to  the  attic  to  see 
if  they  were  all  right.  I  lifted  up  the  quilt 
and  looked  at  the  books.  My  heart  sank 
again,  lower  than  ever.  I  here  must  have 
been  a  mouse  in  the  storeroom,  because 
one  corner  of  the  lowest  hook  looked  as 
though  it  had  been  nibbled.  It  didn't 
really  burr  the  set  hardly  at  all,  but  I 
leali/rd  that  now  the  firm  would  never 
take  them  hack. 

It  was  raining  a  cold  winter  rain  and 
I  could  hear  it  dropping  gloomily  on  the 
shingles  over  my  head.  I  opened  the  top 
book  and  read  sadly.  It  seemed  fate  that 
I  should  open  to 

Our  of  the  day  and  night 

A  jov  has  taken  flight: 

Fresh  spring  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar, 

Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  de¬ 
light 

No  more — O,  never  more! 

I  hen  I  went  on  and  read  "The  Land  of 
the  Leal"  and  "  The  Light  of  Other 
Days”  and  "My  Highland  Mary,”  the 
rain  dripping  sadlv  on  the  shingles.  The 
whole  world  seemed  sad  and  rainy  to  me. 

I  must  have  been  up  there  for  ages,  be¬ 
cause  at  last  I  heard  Will  come  in.  He 
whistled  his  frat  whistle.  "Who  the  devil 
are  you-hoo?”  and  I  pursed  up  my  lips  to 
whistle  the  answer,  "I'm  the  devil,  who 
are  you-hoo?"  Hut  I  couldn’t  whistle. 
I  he  sound  of  that  familiar  whistle  was 
mst  too  much.  It  brought  hack  so  clearly 
the  happy,  care-free  days  before  I  had 
begun  to  embezzle,  when  my  conscience 
was  clear,  and  Will  and  I  could  he  happy 
and  silly  together.  I  couldn't  stand  it 
another  minute.  Come  what  might,  1 
I  would  tell  Will. 


Dot  Aldrich  Has  an  Attack  of  Conscience,  by  Fannie  Kilbourne 
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He  found  the  open  attic  door  and  came 
up-stairs  to  find  me.  He  kissed  me  and 
then  kept  his  arms  around  me. 

"Will"  I  began  huskily.  (It's  easier  to 
tell  anybody  anything  when  they  have 
their  arms  around  you.) 

"Dolly,"  said  Will  suddenly.  "I’m  a 
perfect  rotter.” 

"Oh,  Will,”  I  wailed,  "wait  till  you 
know  about  me — you  won’t  say  that — ” 

Hut  he  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  me, 
just  went  right  on. 

"I've  been  stealing  from  you — taking 
your  poor  little  money  that  you  save — 
money  that  you  work  and  scheme  to  get 
ahead — I  take  it  out  and  spend  it — ” 

"You— what?”  I  gasped.  It  was  almost 
as  though  Will  were  making  my  own 
confession. 

"I’ve  meant  to  pay  it  back  out  of  the 
luxury  money  sometime,”  Will  went  on; 
“but  I  knew  you’d  miss  it  and— well,  I'm 
just  a  bum,  that's  all.” 

"What  money  did  you  take?"  I  asked, 
filling  as  though  I'd  wake  up  in  a  minute. 

"Money  you  thought  I  was  putting  in 
the  bank,  ’  said  Will.  "I  sneaked  out  half 
a  dollar  every  week;  I  meant  to  put  it 
back  as  soon  as  I  could  and— well,  to-day 
I  got  to  thinking  what  a  peach  you  were 
and  how  I  was  squandering  money  that 
should  In-  left  to  take  care  of  you  in  your 
old  age;  I  got  to  thinking  of  you  getting 
old,  and  being  poor  and—  Well,  I'm 
through,  that’s  all.  I'm  a  bum.” 

"You  are  not,”  I  said,  hangingon  tighter. 
"What  did  you  spend  the  money  on?” 

"The  basket-ball  pool,"  said  Will 
grimly.  "I— I  hated  to  turn  the  fellows 
down;  they  think  you're  a  tightwad  if  you 
can't  raise  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  kid  you 
about  being  henpecked,  and  and  —  \\  ell, 
if  I  can't  stand  a  little  kidding  for  you—" 

"Oh,  Will  t" 

T^HF.N  I  told  him  about  the  "Epics. 

1  Lyrics,  and  Sonnets  of  the  Ages." 

"And  I’ve  been  stealing  all  the  time 
from  you,  Will,”  I  said.  "Taking  fifty 
cents  a  week  that  I  don’t  know  how  long 
I’ll  have  to  keep  up,  money  that  you 
might  need  when  you  arc  sick  and — " 

I  lifted  my  head  off  W  ill’s  chest,  and  to 
my  surprise  he  began  to  grin.  The  grin 
got  broader. 

"Wh-what  ate  you  smiling  at?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Will.  Then 
he  began  to  laugh.  "You  lifting  off  my 
deathbed  fund,  and  me  stealing  from  your 
old  age  and — oh,  gosh,  it’s  funny!" 

Then  he  laughed  and  laughed  till  a  tear 
trickled  down  the  side  of  his  nose.  I 
didn't  sec  anything  funny  at  all;  but 
I  began  to  laugh,  t«x»,  because  Will  was 
laughing,  and  my  worry  was  off  my  mind, 
and  everything  in  the  world  seemed  to  be 
all  right.  We  laughed  and  laughed.  Then 
Will  hugged  me  and  kissed  me  again,  and 
we  laughed  some  more. 

Finally,  we  opened  up  the  books  and 
found  the  slip  saying  how  long  I'd  have 
to  pay  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  how  you 
got  discount  for  cash.  Will  said  they  were 
a  dam  handsome-looking  set  of  books,  and 
why  didn’t  I  take  I'ncle  Horace's  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  pay  them  off. 

"That  would  not  be  enough.”  I  said, 
thinking  of  that  money  for  the  first  time. 

Will  started  to  laugh  again. 

"I’ve  got  just  enough,”  he  said,  "to 
make  up  the  difference." 

"Where  did  you  get  it?”  I  asked. 


Only  One  in  Five  is  Safe 


For  hart's  guards  the  teeth  and  health 

Just  before  Pyorrhea  starts  to  undermine  the 
teeth  and  health — kindly,  knowing  Nature  sends 
a  warning:  the  gums  are  tender  and  bleed  easily. 
'Fake  heed  immediately,  before  it  is  too  late, 
before  the  gums  recede  and  the  loosened  teeth 
must  be  extracted. 

Better  yet,  play  safe.  Don’t  wait  for  Nature’s 
warning.  Four  persons  out  of  every  five  over 
forty  years  of  age,  and  thousands  younger,  arc 
afflicted  with  Pyorrhea.  This  is  the  immutable 
law  of  averages.  Your  dentist  will  tell  you  that. 

(Jo  to  him  regularly,  systematically,  for  tooth  and 
gum  inspection.  And  brush  your  teeth,  twice 
daily  at  least,  with  Forhan's  For  the  Gums.  This 
healing  dentifrice,  if  used  in  time  and  used  con¬ 
sistently,  will  help  to  prevent  Pyorrhea  or  check 
its  progress.  It  will  make  your  mouth  clean  and 
healthful,  preserve  your  priceless  teeth,  safeguard 
your  precious  health. 

Forhan's  For  the  Gums  is  the  formula  of  K.  J. 
Forhan,  D.  D.  S.  It  is  time-tested,  efficient,  sale; 
pleasant  to  the  taste  and  refreshing  to  the  mouth. 

Fhe  foremost  dentists  recommend  and  use  it. 

Bf  on  four  luird.  Buy  a  tube  of  Fofhin'i  For  che 
Oumi  lodir.  Brush  your  iwfh  with  It  rrruUrly.  Rr- 
ovmbfr.  m  your  cate,  the  *xJ.Js  arc  4  ro  I  In  favor  of 
IV**hra.  A«  all  druttMs,  35c  and  6<\:  in  lube*. 


Forhan’s 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

zMort  than  a  tooth  past*— it  checks  Pyorrhea 


Formmb  ofR.  J.  Forhsn.  D.  D-  S. 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 

^oiIud  i,  LuaucU,  Mwnlrcil 
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i  won  it,  saia  win.  i  nat  s  wnar 
gave  me  the  nerve  to  ’fess  up.” 

“You  won  it?  You  won  the  basket-ball 
pool r 

**  Yep!"  said  Will. 

We  stayed  up  in  the  attic  while  the 
rain  pattered  cheerily  on  the  eaves,  and 
talked  a  lone  time.  It  was  then  that  we 
thought  of  the  simple  thing  which  would 
solve  so  much  married  unhappiness.  \Nc 
decided  that  never  again  would  wc  feel 
that  we  didn’t  have  a  penny  that  didn’t 
belong  to  the  other  one,  too,  and  that  we 
had  to  account  for.  We  agreed  to  split 
the  luxury  money,  fifty  cents  a  week 
apiece.  Neither  had  to  tell  the  other  one 
" hat  he  did  with  his  fifty.  We  even  went 
futthet  than  that — we  made  the  absolute 
fiat  rule  that  neither  one  could  tell  or  ask 
the  other  what  he  did  with  his  share. 


\*ONV  .  that  may  sound  very  simple  and 
*  '  trilling,  but  1  honestly  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  a  happy  marriage.  There 
i'  something  too  tight-fitting  about  own¬ 
ing  every  single  penny  together  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  spend  it  together,  like  machinery 
that’s  screwed  up  so  tight  it  won’t  work. 
Having  fifty  cents  a  week  that  belongs 
just  to  you,  alone,  is  just  like  the  oil  on 
the  machinery;  it  seems  to  give  a  little 
slit*  and  ease  to  the  budget  wheels. 

1  know  that  this  one  little  secret  would 
make  thousands  of  married  people  happy. 
I'd  like  to  tell  them  about  it,  explain  how, 
although  I  am  saving  every  penny  of  mine 
to  buy  Will  a  birthday  present  with,  just 
knowing  that  I  don't  hare  to  makes  me 
feel  so  free  and  comfortable.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  discovery.  Hut  would  it  do  any  good 
to  tell  this  to  anybody  in  Montrose  who, 
perhaps,  can  remember  me  when  I  had 
mumps  on  both  sides  at  once?  It  would 
not.  Oh,  but  that  is  a  true  saying— the 
prophet  in  his  own  counrrv. 

It  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  though, 
in  a  way,  because  I  doubt  that  many  mar¬ 
ried  women  would  have  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  to  carry  it  out,  anyway,  and  keep 
from  asking  their  husbands  questions. 
I  have  unusually  strong  will  power,  and  it 
takes  every  hit  I  have.  Haskct-hall  sea¬ 
son  is  over  now,  mi  there  is  no  pool. 
Sometimes  I  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the 
light  and  look  at  Will  sitting  there,  and 
want  to  ask  him  so  had  that  I  have  to  bite 
my  tongue  and  hang  on  to  the  chair  seat 
with  both  hands  to  keep  from  doing  it. 

What  can  Will  lie  doing  with  all  that 
money  ? 


So  they  ■■*&&** 

painted  the  fence — 

and  paid  for  the  privilege! 

“How  to  Tell  a  Story” 

By  MARK  TWAIN 

Wh«n  you  Uv#  rnd  it.  you  will  enjoy  food 
•torte#  nfete  It  «  m  though  Mark  Twain  hid 
«  halted  with  you  a  while.  fivtiu  you  tha  Mciat  ©4  hi* 
charm  On*  thing  ha  aatd.  when  hi#  lama  reached 
•la  height,  which  ie  wall  wotih  re  two  ting 

i-it'l  make  an  tnespeaatvc  edition  ©I  my  book* 
•o  that  everybody  can  hare  them.** 

Mow  I  hi#  wiih  ©I  Mark  Twain*#  haa  been  realized 
and  how  and  why  hi#  hooka  are  now  owned  and  read 
and  loved  by  more  people  than  know  the  work  c4 
any  other  humor  wt  i#  e* plained  m  the  Iree  book 

There  1a  a  copy  (or  every  reader  ol  The  American 
Magazine  free  and  poatpad  Send  for  youra  today 


Here  is  a  story  that  has  made 
millions  laugh. 

One  fine  day  Tom  Sawyer's  Aunt  Polly 
him  at  home  to  whitewash  the  fence. 
Tom  haled  work,  but  he  set  about  it 
whistling. 

Pretty  soon  other  boys  came  along. 
Tom  looked  so  happy  they  envied  him, 
and  began  to  .snatch  at  the  brush.  But 
Tom  wouldn’t  let  them  work;  not  until 
they  paid  for  the  privilege. 

The  first  boy  offered  an  apple;  another 
had  a  jew's  harp;  a  third  went  home  and 
got  his  pet  kitten  for  Tommy.  When 
evening  came,  the  fence  had  three  coata  of 
whitewash  on  it— and  Tom  was  fairly 
rolling  in  wealth. 

And  this  famous  story  is  only  one  of 
the  funny,  human,  memorable  stories 
Mark  Twain  loved  (o  tell. 

Perhaps  it  is  familiar  to  you.  but  do  you 
know  the  hundreds  of  others  —  how  Huck 
Finn  dressed  up  as  a  girl,  but  gave  himself 
away  by  throwing  a  brick  like  a  boy.  or 
how  Pudd'n-head  Wilson  got  famous  in 
his  home  town;  do  you  know  the  "Jumping 
Frog."  or  why  the  Carl  of  Bilgewater  went 
on  the  stage. 

Those  ore  the  stories  that  made  Mark 
Twain  immortal;  that  is  why  men  of  every 
degree  loved  him.  why  he  "walked  with 
kings."  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Oxford,  and  become  the  best  loved  Ameri- 
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"WHAT  Happens  to  a  Play  Before 
You  See  It"  Is  told  next  month  by 
Mary  B.  Mullet t,  who  has  obtained 
from  an  Important  New  York  theatri¬ 
cal  producer  some  astonishing  facts 
about  the  number  of  manuscripts  a 
big  office  receives  a  year,  w  hat  most  of 
them  are  about,  how  much  the  author 
is  paid,  w  hat  it  costs  to  produce  plays, 
and  how  many  of  them  succeed. 

MONTAGTE  GLASS 


P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 
416  Wwl  13th  StrMt.  New  York  City 
Send  me  free  ©  cofry  ol  **H©w  t«*  Tell  a  Story.”  by  Mark  Twain, 
contain! ft*  al#o  lull  inlor  matioo  about  the  Author*#  National  Lditson 
o4  hi#  works,  and  how  I  may  procure  it  by  #maU  monthly  paymeota 


the  famous 
humorist  and  playwright,  has  written 
for  next  month  an  article  to  which  he 
has  given  the  title:  "Why  I  am  Forty- 
five."  In  it  you  will  find  some  canny 
and  frequently  astonishing  observa¬ 
tions  by  a  keen  observer  who  has  just 
L  I  reached  one  of  the  important  mile- 
_ |  stones  in  life’s  journey. 
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Getting  Acquainted 
With  Father 


(< Continued  from  page  jp) 

hardly  tasre  his  food  and  would  linger 
around  after  the  meal. 

He  wouldn’t  come  straight  to  the  point 
on  .such  occasions  but  waited  around  until 
the  rest  of  us  had  gotten  out  of  the  house. 
I  hen  he  would  approach  Mother  shame¬ 
facedly.  like  a  guilty  boy  and.  after  clearing 
his  throat,  say,  "Dar,  I've  got  to  trouble 
you  for  that  money  I’ve  been  saving  up 
for  a  special  purpose.  I’ve  got  a  note  to 
meet  at  the  bank  and  it's  the  only  way. 
I’ll  give  it  back  to  you  in  a  fortnight." 

But  he  never  had  the  money  to  put 
hack  in  a  fortnight.  Sometimes  it  was 
weeks  before  he  had  another  dollar  to  put 
hack  into  that  fund  "for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose  ”  And  then  he  would  build  it  up  bit 
by  hit,  month  after  month  until  some¬ 
thing  else  happened  to  force  him  to  with¬ 
draw  it  all  for  the  business.  Once  a  lot  of 
meat  went  bad  on  him.  Another  time  his 
horse  died.  Again,  he  endorsed  a  note  for 
a  worthless  neighbor  and  had  to  pay  it. 
Something  always  happened  to  take  the 
money  he  so  persistently  tried  to  save  "for 
a  special  purpose." 

AFTER  a  while  we  began  to  regard  this 
*  *  fund  asa  joke.  Some  of  us  thought  that, 
after  all,  it  was  just  a  whimsical  way  he 
had  of  laying  a  few  dollars  aside  for  emer¬ 
gencies.  His  "special  purpose"  ceased  to 


In  Your  Country 

Strange  Land!’  See  it  now 


he  had  indulged  this  idiosyncrasy.  In 
that  lime  he  had  built  up  those  savings  ir 
Mother’s  keeping  only  to  have  to  tear 
down  anti  start  all  over  again,  as  many 
times  as  there  were  years  in  his  efforts.  It 
was  amusing,  vexing,  pathetic,  or  tragic, 
according  to  the  temper  of  us  on  occasion. 

1  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  children  to 
grow  up  and  leave  home  and,  like  so  many 
children,  I  did  not  keep  in  dose  touch 
with  the  old  folks  at  home.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  about  Father’s  habit  of  building 
up  and  tearing  down  savings  for  his  "spe¬ 
cial  purpose,"  when  1  got  a  letter  from 
him  one  April  day.  The  letter  read: 

Dear  Will:  I  thought  I  would  write  and 
let  you  know  we  are  all  well,  except  for  my 
back;  it  has  bothered  me  right  much.  I  reckon 
I  need  a  little  rest  and  a  change  of  air,  and  I 
plan  to  pay  you  a  visit  some  time  next  month 
whin  the  weather  is  warmer  and  it's  safe  to 
take  off  my  fiannds.  I've  been  saving  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  for  a  special  purpose  and  I  figure  I  have 
enough  to  pay  my  way  and  back.  I've  always 
"anted  to  take  a  trip  to  Washington,  and  have 
been  counting  on  going  there  ever  since  you 
mov  ed  there.  How  fay  is  it  from  Washington 
to  Niagara  Falls?  Your  loving  Father. 

I  he  letter  made  no  unusual  impression 
on  me  and  the  revelation  of  the  “special 

turpose”  escaped  me  entirely.  I  wrote 
athcr  and  told  him  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
him  in  Washington,  and.planncd  to  make 
his  trip  interesting  and  restful.  But  he 
never  came.  Instead,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mother  several  weeks  later  saying 
that  Father  was  extremely  ill  and  asking 
me  to  come  to  see  him. 

I  arrived  at  the  old  home  to  find  it  look¬ 
ing  about  as  I  had  left  it,  and  after  greet¬ 
ing  Mother  and  the  rest  I  went  into  the 
room  where  Father  was  lying.  I  was  with 
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THE  "Center  of  Population” 
means  one  thing  to  the 
teacher  of  geography,  an¬ 
other  to  the  merchant,  but  to 
the  manufacturer  it  means  more 
than  to  all  others  combined. 
The  number  of  his  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  is  based  on  population. 
It  is  people  he  is  trying  to 
reach  and  serve.  The  East  was 
settled  first,  and  the  first  fac¬ 
tories  were  built  there.  As  the 
country  grew,  the  Middle  West 
and  then  the  Far  West  were 
settled.  The  center  of  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  pushed  steadily 
westward. 

The  center  of  population  in 
1800  was  a  few  miles  west  of 
New  York.  By  1860  it  had 
reached  the  Alleghenies.  It  has 
since  moved  across  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Today  it  marks  a  spot 
ISO  miles  cast  of  St.  Louis.  It 
is  moving  slowly  now,  and 
scientists  tell  us  that  it  will 
never  go  further  than  50  miles 
beyond  St.  Louis,  because  the 
two  oceans,  the  gulf,  the  desert 
and  the  cold  North  set  their 
own  limits. 

Reaching  the  Markets 

A»  their  market*  grew  weitwaxl 
with  the  population,  cutcra  numila, 
turrr»  rmicavured  to  serve  an  increas¬ 
ingly  distant  patronage.  In  order  to 
reach  their  western  customer  I,  Atlanti.- 
seahoard  industries  paid  more  and  more 
transportation  charges  and  fated  grow¬ 
ing  western  competition. 

The  day  is  pa*t  when  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  shrug  his  shoulders  at  a  high 
freight  rate  and  say,  "Pass  it  on  to  the 
customer"  Eastern  industries  cannot 
indefinitely  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  high  freight  rates  and  successfully 
compete  with  plants  more  favorably 
located. 

What  is  the  logical  answer?  Either 
re-establish  your  operations  at  Sr. 
l.ouis  or  build  a  factory  branch  in 
St.  I  .no  rs  to  handle  the  evet  increasing 
westward  movement  of  buxine.**.  Sr. 
Unt  mam/#, rarer;  jkip  /rom  /*e  mur  —  ne( 
Ikr  run. 

St.  Louis  is  a  good  city  to  live  in. 
work  in  and  play  in. 
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him  more  than  an  hour  before  wc  were  left 
alone,  and  then  he  began  to  talk  to  me 
freely  and  confidingly  as  I  had  never 
known  him  to  talk  before.  It  was  just  as 
if  we  had  always  been  the  best  of  pals, 
understanding  each  other  in  all  things. 

He  said:  "1  thought  1  was  going  to  see 
you.  Will,  but  I  don't  think  I'm  ever  going 
to  get  out  of  this  room.  It’s  Bright's  dis¬ 
ease  and  I'm  too  far  gone.  If  I  get  over  it 
I  count  on  going  to  see  you  later  in  the 
summer." 

One  of  his  mottled  hands  with  its  dark 
outstanding  veins  sought  mine  and  we 
clasped  hands  for  half  an  hour  before  an¬ 
other  word  was  spoken.  And  then  he  said: 

"\/Ol  know.  I've  alw  ays  wanted  to  take 

■  atrip.  I*a  was  a  sea  captain.  Hr  died 
when  I  was  just  a  boy.  hut  I  always  re¬ 
member  his  trips  to  Boston,  Charleston, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Once  he  sailed  as 
far  as  Buenos  Aires.  1  always  wanted  to 
go  on  one  of  his  trips,  but  I  was  little  and 
the  baby,  and  Ma  didn’t  think  much  of  it. 
They  promised  me  I  could  go  w  hen  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  I  could  almost  sec 
bananas  and  coconuts  and  monkeys  and 
poll  parrots  down  there  in  the  West  Indies, 
just  thinking  about  it.  But  I’a  died  before 
I  was  twelve,  and  I  never  got  my  trip. 

“It  was  the  greatest  disappointment  in 
my  life.  I  just  can’t  tell  you  how  it 
worked  on  me.  Finally,  however.  1  made 
up  my  mind  that  instead  of  grieving  over 
spilt  milk  I  would  have  a  trip  all  of  my 
own  sometime  when  1  got  able  and  the 
family  was  looked  out  for. 

“It  didn't  matter  much  where  I  went;  1 
didn’t  especially  care  about  going  to  the 
West  Indies  or  Buenos  Aires  or  some  for¬ 
eign  place  like  that;  I  thought  Florida 
might  be  a  pretty  place  to  go  to.  And 
then  I  heart]  so  much  about  New  York 
and  Washington  and  Niagara  Falls,  and 
places  like  that  that  weren't  so  far  off.  So 
I  thought  I  might  visit  one  of  them  some¬ 
time.  I  never  could  get  it  out  of  my  mind 
that  I  was  due  a  trip  that  I  never  got. 

"And  then  when  you  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  live,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  at  least  go  to  \\  ashington.  I  sort 
o’  thought  that  maybe  sometime  you  would 
invite  me  to  come  to  see  you;  hut  then  I 
knew  you  didn't  know  that  I  wanted  to  go. 
and  I  knew,  too,  that  you  had  just  about 
all  you  could  take  care  of  without  me. 

"But  this  month,  anyway.  I  was  going 
to  take  that  trip  for  which  f’d  been  sax  ing 
up  all  my  life.  I  never  did  tell  you-all 
what  I  was  trying  to  save  lor.  because  it 
would  have  sounded  foolish  to  anyb«>dy 
who  didn't  understand.  Of  course-,  you 
know  how  something  always  happened  to 
take  the  money  for  something  else,  and  it 
just  seemed  like  I  never  would  get  that 
much  ahead  until  this  spring. 

"  I  his  spring  I  figured  out  that  I  could 
make  a  trip  to  Washington  for  about 
twenty-five  dollars,  my  board  and  lodging 
not  costing  me  anything  because  I  would 
be  w  ith  you.  I  had  nearly  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  saved  up  and  wanted  to  take  Dar,  hut 
she  wouldn't  think  about  going.  You  know, 
she  never  would  go  anywhere.  And  so  1 
figured  that  maybe  I  could  go  to  set-  you 
and  sec  the  sights  in  Washington,  and  have 
enough  left  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls,  too." 

And  the  end  of  all  his  planning  was  here 
on  what  was  to  he  his  deathhvd.  Coming 
near  to  the  end  of  life’s  journey,  the  great 
secret  of  a  childish  heart  was  revealed. 


His  meek  and  sensitive  soul  had  never 

Ccrmittcd  him  in  all  his  life  before  to 
rcathe  one  word  of  a  heart-hunger  which 
must  have  seemed  to  him  a  bit  of  selfish¬ 
ness.  I  began  to  see  him  then  for  what  he 
was.  a  plain,  plodding,  toiling,  sacrificing 
soul,  w  ho  had  toiled  and  serv  ed  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  while  carrying  always  in  his  heart  a 
love  for  an  adventure  and  a  yearning 
which  none  had  ever  guessed.  For  nearly 
two  score  years  he  had  planned  and  saved 
for  "a  special  purpose’  that  would,  alas, 
never  be  rralricd.  And  none  of  us  had 
ever  taken  thought  that  Father  wanted 
anything  in  this  life,  except  the  privilege 
of  working  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day 
to  keep  a  roof  oxer  the  heads  of  the  rest  of 
us.  It  came  to  me  all  of  a  sudden  that  in 
all  the  thirty-five  years  of  my  own  life  I 
had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Father.  Now  I  was  getting 
acquainted  with  Father.  There  on  his 
deathbed,  in  several  conversations  which 
folloxved  before  his  death,  he  said  many 
things  that  have  profoundly  influenced 
my  life. 

For  instance,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
fears  of  death. 

“No,”  he  replied  thoughtfully.  "I  am 
not  afraid  to  die;  I  don’t  reckon  anyone 
is  afraid  to  die  when  the  time  comes.  1 
have  lived  my  life  the  best  1  know  how 
and  tried  to  do  the  Lord's  will.  But  I 
don't  suppose  that  makes  much  difference 
in  the  way  one  feels  when  his  rime  has 
come.  I  sat  up  once  with  a  man  who  was 
to  be  hanged  in  the  morning.  I  was  with 
the  Death  Watch.  The  man  had  killed 
his  wife  and  baby.  It  was  cold-blooded 
murder.  But  that  murderer  wasn’t  afraid 
to  die.  He  laughed  and  joked  at  day¬ 
break,  xvhen  he  was  to  be  hanged  at  stm- 
nxc.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  folks  die  and 
none  were  afiaid.  Wc'vc  all  got  to  go 
sometime,  and  a  man  who  can  weather 
the  storms  of  this  life  needn't  worry  much 
about  the  next. 

"'T'HK  only  thing  that  has  bothered  me 
*  is  I  haven't  laid  by  anything  for y our 
mother  and  you  children.  I  did  think  I 
should  like  t<>  live  just  a  few  years  longer 
to  get  some  things  straightened  out  and 
leave  something  for  Dar.  When  my  debts 
are  paid  off  she  won't  have  enough  to  run 
her  many  years,  and  she  will  have  to  de- 

Fnd  upon  you  and  the  other  children. 

ve  been  thinking  a  lot  about  the  rest  of 
you.  1  never  did  much  for  you;  it's  al¬ 
ways  been  an  uphill  struggle  with  me  and 
most  of  the  time  I  just  did  manage  to  keep 
a  roof  over  our  heads. 

"But  somehow  I  feel  everything  will 
come  out  all  right.  I've  got  a  lot  of  faith 
in  God,  and  that  faith  has  been  a  great 
comfort  to  me  these  past  few  days.  Lying 
here,  counting  the  hours,  a  lot  of  things 
haxe  become  plain  to  me.  and  I  scent  to 
undei'tand  things  I  never  understood  be¬ 
fore.  I  know  now  just  what  Jesus  meant 
when  he  'aid:  ‘And  lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
xxay,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  I  le  ts 
with  u>  alxvaj  s.  the  very  thought  of  Him 
comforting  and  helping  those  who  love 
Him  and  try  to  live  1 1  is  way.  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  going  very  far  away;  I  have  a 
feeling  that  1  am  going  to  he  very  close  to 
all  of  you  even  after  I  am  gone.”  His  eyes 
closed  and  he  slept  for  several  hours  after 
that. 

Presently,  all  the  family  had  retired  for 
the  night  and  the  house  was  wrapped  in 
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How  merchants  are  using 
Dramatized  Selling 
to  build  up  Farm  Trade 

— as  reported  by  a  traveling  salesman 


A  unique  window  display  that  “never 
fails  to  have  a  crowd  before  it  on 
days  when  farmers  arc  in  town”  is 
reported  to  Farm  6c  Fireside  by  R. 
C.  Bowden,  traveling  salesman. 

The  display  consisted  of  a  single 
pair  of  Crompton  All-Weather  Cor¬ 
duroy  Trousers,  one  leg  fastened  to 
the  ceiling,  the  other  supporting  a 
heavy  steel  rail.  A  card  in  the  win¬ 
dow  stated:  “This  pair  of  trousers 

has  been  worn  six  months  by . . 

(a  well  known  farmer).  Buy  a  pair 
and  try  them.” 

Interest  in  the  product,  sales  of 
these  trousers,  increased  greatly  as  a 
result  of  this  display.  It  was  Drama¬ 
tized  Selling-  making  a  dramatic- 
story  of  the  simple,  honest  facts  about 
the  product  which  the  manufacturer 
had  repeatedly  emphasized  to  the 
farmers  of  that  community  through 
advertising  in  Farm  6c  Fireside. 

Any  issue  of  Farm  6c  Fireside,  any 
product  advertised  in  its  pages,  as 
shown  below,  offers  you  the  same 
opportunity  for  Dramatized  Selling, 
for  cashing  in  on  the  confidence  in 


period.  He  sells  three  times  as  many 
Hartshorns,  he  reports. 

In  the  rice  belt  of  eastern  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Bowden  investigated  a  window 
which  had  doubled  the  weekly  sales 
of  a  hardware  merchant.  The  idea 
is  simple  enough — a  showing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  advertised  in  Farm  6c  Fire¬ 
side,  a  few  copies  of  the  magazine 
opened  at  the  advertisements  and 
an  attractive  sign,  "As  advertised  in 
Farm  6c  Fireside.”  Dramatized  Sell¬ 
ing  again! 

Dramatized  Selling  wins 
confidence 

Can  farm  families  who  read  about  the 
products  listed  below  in  Farm  6c 
Fireside  each  month  be  otherwise 
than  impressed  by  Dramatized  Sell¬ 
ing,  dramatized  displays,  of  these 
products?  Certainly  those  merchants 
who  tie  to  the  products  advertised  in 
Farm  6c  Fireside  are  gaining  that 
most  priceless  of  all  assets,  con  fidence 
— a  confidence  built  up  during  the 
years  by  editorial  and  advertising 
policies  which  have  made  Farm  &: 
Fireside  truly  “The  National  Farm 
Magazine.” 

The  instances  reported  by  Mr. 
Bowden,  traveling  salesman,  prove 
the  soundness  of  the  plans  outlined  in 
our  recently  published  booklet,  Carl 
Brow  n's  Letter.  If  you  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  this  Letter,  written 
by  a  practical,  everyday  farmer,  just 
write  us,  "Send  me  Carl  Brown’s 
Letter,"  and  we  will  gladly  do  it. 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
?8i  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Farm  A  Firenze.  The  American  Miga/ine,  Womjrr'i 
llotnr  Companion.  Collicf'i,  Tie  Aifituu/ 
fleetly.  1  tic  Mentor 
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silence  save  for  Father’s  heavy  breathing. 

I  had  taken  a  cot  in  the  hall  just  outside 
Father’s  room,  where  I  would  be  within 
easv  call  should  he  want  any  of  us  in  the 
night.  I  had  fallen  asleep  when  1  was 
awakened  by  a  noise.  I  arose  auickly  and 
in  the  dim  light  of  the  hall  I  discerned  a 
ghost-like  form  walking  with  outstretched 
hands.  It  was  Father  and  he  was  uncon¬ 
scious  of  his  movements.  I  spoke  to  him; 
he  did  not  answer.  I  took  him  by  the 
arm;  he  offered  no  resistance,  but  was  not 
aroused  by  the  contact.  I  led  him  back 
to  his  room  and  to  his  bed.  lie  yielded  to 
my  directions  like  a  lost  child,  but  gave 
no  sign  of  consciousness.  1  forced  him 
upon  the  bed  and  gave  him  water  mixed 
with  a  drug  the  doctor  had  left.  He  took 
several  swallows  and  soon  was  asleep. 

I  MAD  to  leave  him  the  next  day  to  at¬ 
tend  to  some  matters  at  home.  *N  hen  1 
returned  three  days  later  father  was  dead. 

I  did  not  go  at  once  to  the  room  where 
his  body  lay.  I  avoided  that  room  until 
no  one  else  seemed  to  be  about,  and  then 
1  entered,  closing  the  door  softly  behind 
me.  Since  1  must  take  one  last  look  at 
that  which  was  Father  I  desired  to  be 
alone.  Was  it  an  unconscious  sense  ol 
guilt  that  impelled  me  to  avoid  coming 
face  to  face  with  the  dead  in  the  presence 
of  living  witnesses?  After  closing  the  door 
1  moved  over  to  the  casket  and  looked  at 
the  pallid  face.  It  was  not  unlike  the  face 
that  had  lived,  death  had  wrought  few 
changes;  the  ryes  were  closed  naturally  as 
in  sleep  and  there  w  as  the  suggestion  of  a 
quizzical  smile  about  his  mouth. 

There  had  been  subdued  voices  in  the 
hall  outside  when  I  entered  the  room. 
Presently  they  faded  away  and  all  was  si¬ 
lent.  As  1  stood  there,  looking  down  at 
that  calm  face,  there  seemed  suddenly  to 
come  out  of  the  void  these  words:  "You 
hart  a  friend  on  the  other  side!”  *1  hey 
struck  my  ears  as  plainly  as  if  they  had 
been  spoken.  Now  I  know  that  it  was  the 
still,  small  voice  of  conscience,  extracting 
a  measure  of  self-justification  from  the 
memory  of  my  last  talk  with  Father— as¬ 
suring  me  that  my  years  of  aloofness  and 
failure  to  understand  were  lost  sight  ol 
forever  in  the  great  and  perfect  peace 
upon  which  he  had  now*  entered.  At  once 
1  felt  strangely  reassured  and  satisfied. 

In  the  midst  of  the  church  service  over 
the  dead,  a  few  hours  later,  this  comforta¬ 
ble.  satisfied  feeling  gave  way  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den.  I  tried  to  hold  back  the  tears.  I  set 
my  lips  tight  that  no  tremor  might  be¬ 
tray  the  sudden  surge  of  emotion  within. 
And  then  I  succumbed,  sobbing  like  a 
child  and  quivering  there  in  my  scat  like 
one  in  convulsions.  1  clutched  the  side  of 
my  pew  where  1  sat,  to  steady  myself. 

At  last  1  felt  a  full  and  overwhelming 
consciousness  of  the  debt  that  I  owed  to 
lather — a  debt  that  now  could  never  he 
repaid.  The  whole  story  of  his  tragic  life 
had  unfolded  itself  before  me.  I  saw  the 
silent,  plodding,  prosaic  citizen  in  baggy 
trousers  and  a  frayed  shirt  for  the  hero 
that  he  really  was.  He  was  only  a  private  in 
the  bedraggled  army  of  life,  but  of  millions 
of  such  the  army  of  humanity  is  made. 

It  is  an  inconspicuous  part  that  fathers 
seem  to  play  in  life.  Vet  how  unselfishly, 
how  resolutely  they  set  their  faces  to  the 
task  of  building  and  maintaining  homes 
that  families  may  be  raised.  Out  of  their 
loins  come  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 


and  out  of  their  sweat  and  blood  and 
heartaches  is  produced  the  food,  raiment, 
and  shelter  of  a  race  that  would  otherwise 
perish  utterly. 

Father  never  had  any  opportunities 
himself.  When  he  might  have  sought  op¬ 
portunity  and  adventure,  he  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  a  nobler  heart  and  stayed  on  a 

E  little  farm  in  a  section  where  neigh- 
were  few,  to  maintain  a  home  for  his 
mother.  Later  on  in  life,  when  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  forced  him  to  leave  the 
farm  and  seek  greener  pastures  for  his  own 
flock,  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  choose 
that  occupation  or  trade  that  might  be 
attractive  or  interesting  to  him.  He  had 
to  take  that  which  came  nearest  to  hand 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  He  could  be 
only  a  huckster.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
even  a  huckster  mav  rise  to  heights  of  ma¬ 
terial  prosperity.  Father  might  have  sold 
the  produce  of  his  farmer  friends  for  one 
price  and  returned  them  another;  he 
might  have  advanced  small  sums  of 
money  to  farmers  out  of  season,  and  taken 
heavy  usury  out  of  the  next  crop  or  out  of 
the  increase  of  poultry  and  pigs.  Rut 
that  wasn't  like  Father;  the  short  cuts 
and  "opportunities"  of  business  were  not 
in  his  make-up.  He  got  that  which  was 
his  by  patiently  plodding  and  scrimping. 

Yes.  it  was  my  own  conscience  that 
lashed  me  at  the  funeral,  bather  had  for¬ 
given  my  years  of  contemptuous  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  him,  but  my  conscience  was  not  so 
forgiving.  It  bared  my  soul  as  a  back 
bared  at  the  whipping  post,  and  with  a 
knotted  lash  of  stinging  memories  it 
rained  blow  upon  blow  upon  my  naked 
soul  until  I  cried  and  writhed  and  almost 
screamed  aloud  under  the  hurt  of  it.  It 
lashed  me  until  I  succumbed,  sobbing  like 
a  child  and  quivering  like  one  in  convul¬ 
sions.  No  wonder  I  clutched  the  side  of 
the  pew  where  I  sat  to  steady  myself,  lest 
I  faint  and  fall  under  the  punishment. 

1 1  HAS  been  long  in  my  heart  and  on  my 
*  mind  to  tell  this  simple  story  of  how  I  got 
acquainted  with  bather.  1  do  not  delude 
myself  with  any  idea  that  in  putting  a 
flower  on  his  grave  at  this  late  day  I  am 
atoning  for  the  flowers  I  never  sent  in  mv 
lifetime.  I  got  acquainted  with  Father 
too  late.  Rut  1  do  write  this  earnestly 
and  hopefully  as  a  thought  for  the  Mins  of 
millions  of  other  fathers  still  living. 
Everywhere  I  see  children  who  do  not 
know  their  fathers;  who  sail  along  blithely 
and  blindly,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
fathers  may  have  souls.  Most  of  us  are 
neglectful  enough  of  mothers;  we  ate  more- 
neglectful  of  bather,  leaving  him  who  has 
taken  care  of  us  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Your  father  may  not  want  to  take  a  trip 
to  sec  some  strange  part  of  the  earth;  but 
there  may  be  something  for  which  his 
heart  yearns  without  your  knowledge.  It 
may  be  only  a  new  suit  of  clothes  that  he 
wants,  but  which  he  denies  himself  be¬ 
cause  he  feels  an  obligation  to  you  and 
Mother. 

If  he  has  forgotten  how  to  play,  the 
probability  is  that  he  has  never  had  time  to 
play.  Get  hold  of  him;  get  him  out  of 
himself;  make  a  chum  of  him  once.  Your 
dad  may  be  the  loneliest  creature  on  earth, 
and  hungry  for  understanding,  sympathy, 
and  friendship.  Get  acquainted  with  him 
while  he  is  up  and  going;  it  isn't  a  pleasant 
thing  to  have  your  conscience  lash  you — 
too  late — after  he  is  dead. 


You  said  it, 
Sir! 


Mr.  C.  A.  Latimer,  of  Holyoke,  Mass., 
writes  us  that  he  treats  his  friends 
as  well  as  his  customers 

HERE  is  his  letter: 


GtNTLtMfN: 

I  use  Old  Hampshire 
Kond  for  the  same  reason 
that  you  use  the  magazines 
you  advertise  in — because i 
1  want  my  message  found 
in  good  company. 

‘Your  advertisements,  or  my 
In  ten,  arc  addressed  to  many 
whom  we  know  noi  at  all,  or  very 
slightly.  They  will  judge  your  ad¬ 
vertisement,  first,  by  the  standing 
of  the  medium  in  their  eyes,  then 
by  the  make-up  of  your  advertise¬ 
ment.  They  will  judge  my  letter 
and  the  offer  thereby  conveyed  in 
the  same  way  first,  hy  the  vehi¬ 
cle,  and  secondly,  by  the  make-up 
of  the  letter. 

Many  people  are  very  suscep¬ 
tible  to  first  impressions.  Man,  as 
a  race,  it  prone  to  build  greatly  on 
evidence  in  hand  (witness  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  Sherl«H-k  Holmes  and 
other  masters  of  deduction),  and  I 
want  what  I  put  before  a  man  to 
set  him  building  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  I  use  Old 
Hampshire  Bond  for  these 
letters,  and  I  never  treat  my 
friends  with  less  considera¬ 
tion. 


Yours  very  truly, 

|Signed|  C.  A.  I.ATIMKR 
1677  Northampton  St. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


People  who  like  fine  things  in¬ 
stinctively  l«K>k  for  the  water¬ 
mark  that  idcntifiesOld  Hampshire 
Bond. 


Hampshire  "Paper  Comnanif 
South  Tfadlcj  Falls  Mass. 

Also  makers  of  Old  Hampshire  Stationery 
lor  Social  Corrrfpondfnrr 
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They  Never  Grow  Up 


( Continued  from  page  40) 

was  doing  his  best  to  into  the  water,  which  bv  now  had  been 
to  the  curs  ing  roiled  into  mud  puree,  lie  squatted  down 
beside  Saggy  and  began  feeling  out  the 


at  him,  while  Hick) 
save  the  tackle  by  hanging 
pole  and  howling  a  fury  of  iuvenile  abuse. 

Saggy,  on  feeling  the  backward  haul 
on  his  shoulder,  turned  his  head  and 
vaguely  saw  the  hook  and  line.  But 
almost  in  the  same  instant  he  caught  a 
watery  glimpse  of  his  dad  and  Mr.  Gra-  amid  a  shower  of  water  and  disclosed  the 
ham  in  a  reckless  bloodthirsty  run  not  so  armor-plated  soup  king  supported  hori- 
far  away  up-stream  along  the  right-hand  zontally  in  front  of  him,  as  he  might  have 
bank  at  the  water's  edge.  Wholly  mystified  carried  a  tray  of  dishes,  its  ugly  head,  to 
and  alarmed  by  the  mounting  hullabaloo  be  sure,  not  the  end  in  contact  with  his 
and  the  commotion  in  the  water,  the  men  hclt.  Mud  and  water  from  head  to  toe, 
had  redoubled  their  speed,  and  were  send-  he  staggered  over  the  treacherous  footing 
mg  forth  stentorian  hails,  that  only  stirred  to  shore,  followed  by  Saggy,  and  trium- 
and  thickened  the  chaos.  With  a  gurgly  phantly  deposited  the  catch  on  its  back, 
yelp  of  dismay  Saggy  lunged  away  and  its  great  dappers  clawing,  revolving, 
struck  out  diagonally  for  the  left-hand  squirming. 

and  nearest  bank,  and  the  line  snapped  "Bv  George,  he’s  a  buster  and  the 
apart  somewhere  between  cork  and  hook,  granddaddy  of  ’em  all!"  exclaimed  Mr. 

“You  iust  wait  till  I  get  hold  yuh,”  Graham,  overwhelmed  with  elation.  And 
screeched  Micky,  in  a  lathering  rage,  all  Hocked  around  the  capture,  marveling 


InOne  Month’s  SpareTime 

'  My  name  in  Rowe  an*!  I  bv*  in  a  imall  city  in  New  Yoek 

Buie. 

Two  yiwr»  ago  I  wan  a  baker— eunalantly  hard  up — Inuir 
from  luuui  Ut  mouth. 

Anri  vec-iixlay  I  am  a  fucerrafui  bwwtnw  nan.  Laat 
month  I  marir  .hiring  my  •■•re  tune.  1  own  our  ni nr. 
r -mi  botaie.  I  have  an  automobile.  I  hate  money  fur  book*. 
th«  theater,  or  any  other  plranurra  dial  I  may  waaL  I  hat* 
the  raaii  to-Uy  to  educate  my  ton  and  ml  him  through 


This  Is  How  It  Happened 

One  day  in  glam-in*  through  a  macaiio*  I  read  an  adter- 
Ufuient.  The  ndvrrtiraenmt  aaid  that  any  man  could  make 
(mm  a  hundred  to  threw  hundred  dollar*  a  month  durum  h» 

•1  wrr  time. 

I  didn't  brlievr  it.  I  knew  that  I  worked  hard  eight  hour* 
a  day  for  HUM  a  week,  and  I  (Igurwt  that  no  man  could 
make  Dial  much  during  a  roupte  of  hour*  a  day  »|«r*  Umr 

Hut  a*  I  read  that  ad  I  found  that  it  footed  to  men  -ho 
ha*l  made  that  much  and  more.  In  the  laet  r-r*rraph  the 
advertiser  off*-rwl  to  *en«l  a  without  o-t.  I  .till  .luuhtwl 
Hut  I  thought  it  wa*  worth  a  Iwo-nat  .tamp,  *>  I  tor*  out 
•hr  rempon  am!  fit  it  in  my  pertel.  and  the  neat  <lay  on  my 
•av  Imnir  (mm  »i*k  I  mailrri  it 

W  bru  I  lad:  hark  to  that  .lav  and  rr.lt**  how  rlnar  |  emm* 
to  loraing  up  that  ad.  it  «en*le  c*4d  etulh  *k.on  my  If 
the  look  had  not  me  a  thouund  dollar.  iimlead  of  a  I— mt 
.tamp,  it  oouM  .till  have  lieen  cheap.  All  that  I  have  to-lay 
—an  .utoenoUIr,  my  home,  an  muhtidinl  huainera,  a  onv- 
tented  family-ail  these  are  due  to  the  thing*  I  Ironed  by 
reading  that  little  right-pa*-  booklet. 

All  the  wirt  I  have  duo*  ha.  Iwen  plrwan*  and  tmtjt.  ard 
withal.  anuumgly  .Unpie.  I  am  the  rrnr menu  lire  m  thw 
territory  for  a  raincoat  manufacturer  The  boohlK  I  read 
wa*  non  iraued  liy  that  rom|wny.  It  trIW  any  man  or  woman 
ju-t  what  it  tohl  roe.  It  offer*  to  anyooe  the  -am*  opportunity 
tlut  wan  off  ere*  I  to  me.  It  will  give-  to  anyone  the  tame  w 
r*w*  that  it  lu*  brought  to  tor. 

The  Comer  Manufacturing  Company  are  one  0 1  the  larr--*t 
manufacturer*  .if  huhtcrad*  raincoat*  in  America,  hot  they 
do  not  rell  Ihrouith  •<**rra.  They  rell  tliew  o*u  though 
loral  reiirwentatiriw.  The  local  reiire-nUlive  d.w-  not  have 
to  buy  a  utotk.  All  hr  dura  *  take  order*  from  Comer  rue- 


\VTHKN  close  to  the  rather  steep  bank 
*  *  of  clay  and  sand  he  was  seen  to  halt 
with  a  backward  start.  I  he  next  moment 
he  threw  himself  forward  screaming: 

"Here's  a  turtle,  a  turtle!  Big  as  a  tub!" 

What  followed  to  the  eyes  of  the  dum- 
founded  men  and  boys  was  a  furious 
thrashing  and  wallowing,  with  nothing  to 


"It  1/  one,  bv  Gad.  it  is!"  cried  his  dad  "Oh,  grinned  Graham,  "the  turtle  will 
to  Graham,  "lie’s  got  to  have  help."  console  Iter.” 

The  boys  in  a  furor  were  already  rush-  “Well,”  groaned  Borts  skeptically, 
tng  for  the  bank  and  to  his  aid.  Borts,  eying  his  shirt  sleeves  and  trousers,  "it 
followed  by  the  enchanted  Graham,  and  may— after  she's  bad  her — " 
both  heroically  indifferent  to  wet  sh«*es  From  down  the  river  came  a  quick 
and  trousers,  dashed  into  the  riffles  and  splutter  and  splash.  Down  where  the 
ran  across  the  river  and  down  the  hank,  river  was  deep  and  still,  and  dark  with 
Meantime,  the  battle  was  waxing  stub-  the  reflected  densest  portion  of  the 
born  and  long  drawn,  with  the  odds  woods,  gleaming  rings  were  expanding 
against  Saggy  unless  he  could  hang  with  from  a  core  of  bubbles, 
both  hands  to  the  turtle  by  the  left  hind  "Bass!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Graham  in 
leg  till  it  died.  It  must  have  weighed  rapture. 

ncarlv  the  half  of  Saggy's  avoirdupois.  "Have  thev  been  doing  that  before, 
"Help!  Help!"  he  cried  frantically.  "1  this  morning?"  demanded  Mr.  Borts  of 
can't  hold  him  much  longer.”  He  was  the  circle  of  boys. 

sitting  on  the  slippery  clay  muck  and  "Oh,  Giminykrauts,  ^cs!"  gushed 
hauling  dcsperatelv  backward,  immersed  Micky.  "  I  hcv’vc  been  jumpin’  down 
in  the  muddied  river  to  his  chin.  I  he  there  all  morning.  And  y'ou|dtter  seen 
turtle  in  its  struggles  came  to  the  surface,  the  rock  bass  that  were  beginnin’  to  bite 
"Holy  Smoke,  what  a  whopper!"  Saggy  just  as  you  come.  And  silver  perch — we 
heard  his  dad  cry  from  the  bank  behind  saw  slathers  of  um,  only  wc  hadn’t  small 
him.  "Hang  on!  I’m  coming."  enough  minifies.  I  got  this  extra  steel  rod. 

Mr.  Boris,  while  speaking,  stripped  off  Don't  you  want  to  try  for  bass?  1  got 
his  coat  and.  tossing  it  to  Graham,  plowed  some  minnies.” 


If  you  are  intermtod  in  incrcaong  your  if 
to  11,000  a  month  and  ran  drvnt*  all  ymr 
hour  1*  "i  a  day  to  thi»  --»m*  propwittm  t 
vrnto  at  once-  to  The  Comer  Manufacturing 
ton.  Ohio.  Till*  i*  their  offer:  Th«- 
without  pretiinimu-v  currrapon*  trace  <*  red 
felling  outfit  — ith  full  milructioim.  nm|4ra. 
book  and  every tli  mg  you  new!  to  get  -t»rt~ 
the  coupon  now  and  ui  Iran  than  a  week  v.* 
more  money  than  you  ever  believed  poe-iblr 


THE  COMER  Mil.  CO.. 

Dept.  Sl-filO,  llay  too.  Ohio. 

I  am  ready  to  start  as  a  Comer  reprewnUtive  if  yru  ran 
show  me  ho*  I  can  make  from  to  Dll  a  -ert.  Pkare 

«nd  n»-.  without  any  ripen*  or  obligation  to  me.  comptote 
01  tli t  and  instruction*. 
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Tighten  a  string  around  your  finger  and 
very  soon  your  whole  hand  will  throb 
with  pain.  The  blood  is  fighting  to  get 
through.  Circulation  is  retarded.  Unless 
the  string  is  loosened  mortification  will 
soon  set  in  and  your  hand  Will  be  crippled. 


Are  You  Doing  This  to  Your  Pores  ? 


NATURE  is  kind  to  you  so 
long  as  you  are  kind  to 
Nature.  Stop  or  retard  a 
single  bodily  function  and  im¬ 
mediately  a  penalty  is  imposed. 
Close  the  pores  of  your  skin  and 
they  cease  to  breathe.  Then  your 
body  suffers  and  your  health  falls 
below  par. 

Nature  demands  that  your  mil¬ 
lions  of  pores  be  kept  open.  That 
calls  for  real  cleanliness— not  near 
cleanliness.  Twenty-five  ounces 
of  perspiration  should  be  thrown 
off  by  the  skin  daily.  Nature  will 
take  care  of  that  if  you  will  only 
keep  the  way  clear.  And  that  is 


easy  —  it  means  simply  using  a 
soap  that  will  thoroughly  cleanse 
and  gently  stimulate  the  pores 
instead  of  retarding  their  action 
with  clogging,  irritating  pigments 
and  cheap  scents  so  often  used  to 
disguise  soaps  of  inferior  quality. 

Fairy  Soap  will  give  you  the 
skin  freedom  so  essential  to  per¬ 
fect  health.  It  is  soap  in  its  purest 
form  with  no  camouflage  added. 
//  u  the  whitest  soap  in  the  world — 
a  live,  sparkling  whiteness  which 
evidences  purity  and  endures  to 
the  last  thin  wafer.  Fairy  Soap 
has  set  the  fashion  of  American 
white  cleanliness —  the  joy  of  people 


who  are  really  clean  instead  of 
nearly  clean. 

Fairy  Soap  helps  your  body 
breathe.  Try  it  in  the  bath  and 
toilet  for  a  week  and  see  how 
your  body  responds  to  its  health¬ 
ful.  invigorating  action.  Bear  in 
mind  as  you  use  it  that  it  is  the  one 
soap  used  in  the  foremost  men's  * 
clubs,  baths  and  other  places 
where  cleanliness  is  a  business.  Use 
it  for  that  deep-down  cleanliness 
which  makes  for  everyday  whole¬ 
someness  and  well-being. 

n LUJL&.FAI  R  BA  N  KS&ftftQ 

liptoflro  In  Cnltrt  -Ititr.  *nd  funnel* 


It  Is  Winning  New  Thousands  to  American  White  Cleanliness 


HELPS  THE  BODY  BREATHE 
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They  accused  him 
of  cleaning  his  pipe 

But  he  pleaded  not  guilty; 
he  had  merely  filled  it 
with  Edgeworth 

There  is  an  old  story  about  the  young¬ 
ster  who  washed  his  face  and  hands  before 
going  to  school  and  none  of  his  boy  friends 
recognized  him. 

There  is  another  about — but  as  this  one 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  we're  going 
to  give  it  to  you  that  way. 

1 S S I  PmtgneulH  A>». 

Poriliiihl.  Okrmi 

Liivi  *  ItnorHin  Co., 

Riihtnoml,  Va. 

Gmilmw. 

A  »hnn  white  a«o  you  wrtt  kind  cnuuah 
lo  M«d  me  acnrioue  of  both 

kind*  of  E.lfewiuth.  and  I  enjo>ed  every 
nr  Jin  of  thrm. 

When  I  Kir  «hc  old  |i»pr,  Mvcral  re- 
nurked  on  the  lngrii<r  of  ihe 
jinl  actually  iccuwd  me  of  ruing  m\  pip* 
j  urouriim.  But  I  hid  to  dUilluMuA  them 
jnd  fell  them  it  *11  the  tobacco  ai»«!  not  # 
the  pi|*c. 

So  if  I  continue  to  woo  Ljdv  Nicotine, 
my  Iwit  bet  <»nd  her  btn)  w*U  he  KJgc« 


thanking  yon,  I  remain. 

Vary  gratefully  >ouri, 

(Signed)  Apron  A  Brown. 

This  letter  gave  ua  a  genuine  surprise. 
Although  we  have  often  heen  assured  by 

smokers  that  Edgc- 
worth  has  a  fragrance 
that  can’t  be  beaten, 
this  is  the  first  inti¬ 
mation  that  smoking 
Edgeworth  does  away 
with  cleaning  your 

pipe. 

And  of  course 
we  don't  admit 
that  it  does. 

Edgeworth 
smokers  may  not 
find  it  necessary 
lo  scour  their 
pipes  often,  but 
any  pipe  should 
be  cleaned  now  and  then — for  sentiment 
if  for  nothing  else. 

If  you  haven't  tried  Edgeworth,  write 
your  name  and  address  down  on  a  postal 
and  send  it  off  to  us.  We  will  send  you 
immediately  generous  samples  both  of 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

For  the  free  samples  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  25  South  21st  Street. 
Richmond,  Va.  If  you  will  also  add  the 
name  of  the  dealer  to  whom  you  will  go  if 
you  should  like  Edgeworth,  wc  would  ap¬ 
preciate  that  courtesy  on  your  part. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth. 
I.arus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly 
send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one- or 
two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  lor  the  same 
price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


Mr.  Borts's  face  flamed  with  illumina- 
1  non,  became  transfigured  with  the  temp- 
I  rations  of  piscatorial  paradise.  He  lav- 
,  ished  his  heart  on  the  steel  rod  for  a 
:  moment  and  looked  awav  to  the  beautiful 
water,  where  his  eve  took  fire.  “What 
I  time  is  it,  Graham?"  he  asked. 

Graham  drew  forth  his  timepiece  and 
thumbed  its  face.  He  grinned  down  at  the 
|  talc  it  told.  “Fifteen  to  one,"  he  announced. 
|  Mr.  Borts's  eyes  dilated  and  his  jaw 
dropped. 

“kiftet-n  to —  Holy  Smoke!"  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  "  I  hat  luncheon  was  due  fifteen 
minutes  ago.  How  long  did  it  take  us  to 
come  up  here,  anyway  ?” 

"Well,  vou  said  it  would  take  about  five 
minutes,  but  it  took  nearly  twenty;  and 
it  was  near  twelve  when  we  left  town.” 

“Well,  no  use  crying.  I'm  in  for  it!” 
Mr.  Bom  was  a  philosopher,  and  he 
spoke  with  a  determination  to  he  happy 
at  all  cost.  His  eye  gave  the  turtle  a 
thoughtful  overhauling.  “We’ve  got  no 
time  to  waste  and  it’ll  take  too  long  to 
lug  this  fellow  home  now.  We'll  just 
leave  him  by  the  camp  fire  and  come  hack 
for  him  later.  Soon  as  I  square  myself  at 
home,  Graham,  we’ll  come  hack  and  fish 
till  dark." 

He  forthwith  lifted  the  turtle  to  posi¬ 
tion  against  his  belt  and  started  up¬ 
stream  for  the  camp  fire,  G(aham  and 
Saggy  trailing  behind,  the  bo  vs  flocking 
around  him.  I  p  there  on  the  shingle, 
where  the  boys  when  out  in  the  riffles 
coulJ  see  it.  they  stowed  the  reptile  on  its 
hack  and  hedged  it  about  w  ith  large  stones. 

Saggy’s  part  in  tlm  act  was  mostly  that 
of  a  gloomy  bystander.  The  increasing 
weight  of  uncertainty  was  telling  heavily 
upon  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  that  he  must  get 
relief  by  asking  his  father  what  was  in 
store  for  him.  But  his  father’s  face  did 
not  invite  such  heroism.  It  was  steadily 
lengthening  with  a  worried  and  drawn,  a 
nervous,  preoccupied,  and  haunted  look. 

And.  so,  carrying  his  short  and  stock¬ 
ings,  he  splashed  across  the  riffles  behind 
the  two  men,  and  dumbly,  meekly,  fol¬ 
lowed  them  to  the  car.  He  found  no 
chance  to  talk  to  his  father.  In  fact,  no 
one  had  breath  for  speech.  His  father  in 
the  lead,  the  two  men  traveled  Indian  file 
at  their  fastest  walk,  and  kept  Saggy’s 
tender  hare  feet  at  a  painful  flinching  trot. 
And.  riding  home.  Saggy  sat  alone  with  his 
conscience  and  his  doom  on  the  back  seat. 


WHEN  the  car  at  reckless  speed  dove 
into  the  drive,  the  company  were  in 
full  array  on  the  veranda— five  women.  As 
the  car  sped  back  to  the  garage.  Saggy  saw 
his  mother  bounce  up  and  Hash  into  the 
house.  And  when  the  car  came  to  a  stand 
they  heard  the  screen  door  to  the  kitchen 
slam  and  saw  her  stationed  on  the  brow 
of  the  porch  steps. 

At  tk  iis  sight  of  devouring  judgment, 
the  flame  of  life  in  Saggy  died  low  and  left 
him  for  dead,  all  but  his  eyes.  And  then, 
just  as  the  dying  will  gasp  for  air,  he 
jumped  from  the  car. 

"Ho,  Maw,"  he  cried,  "y 'ought a  see 
rhe  turtle  we  caught— big  as  a  tub.  It's 
up  the  river  on  its  back.  We're  goin’  back 
after  it.  Dad  got  there  just  as  1  grabbed 
it,  and  he  jumped  in  and  helped  me  get 
it  out.  That's  what  got  us  all  wet. 
Didn’t  we.  Dad"’ 

“That's  what!"  echoed  Mr.  Borts. 


Mrs.  Borts's  countenance  was  terrifi¬ 
cally  calm.  Her  deadly  eve  saw  but  one 
object,  and  that  was  rh<-  bedraggled,  mud- 
stained  delinquent  who  was  sliding  with 
as  little  display  as  possible  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  wheel. 

"Well."  called  Mr.  Borts,  "did  you 
think  wc  were  lost?" 

Mrs.  Borts  did  not  answer  him.  She 
remained  absolutely  motionless.  Her  eves 
were  set.  and  they  were  implacably 
watching  him  approach  and  awaiting  with 
coldly  measuring  intensity  the  right  dis¬ 
tance  for  one  swift  strokeof  extermination. 

"By  George.  Beckie,"  he  faltered,  “I 
never  dreamed  it  was  so  late!" 

"It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  excuses 
like  that  before  in  the  last  day  or  two." 

IJER  tones  were  distant  and  awful,  and 
*  *  their  sarcasm  left  him  without  one 
hope  or  recourse.  He  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  hut  no  words  came.  His  eye  shifted 
as  if  looking  for  help,  and  w  hen  his  lagging 
steps  reached  Saggy  he  halted  beside  him. 
Somehow,  he  felt  easier  near  Saggy. 
Somehow,  there  was  consolation  and 
strength  beside  his  companion  in  crime. 
Saggy,  thunderstruck,  was  gaping  up  at 
him.  He  had  never  known  his  dad’s  face 
to  look  like  that.  It  looked  just  the  way 
he  himself  was  feeling.  His  dad!  It  made 
his  hcatt  ache— made  it  hot  and  big. 

"Aw,  Maw,”  lie  cried,  forgetting  him¬ 
self,  "what  y'want  to  get  mad  at  him  for? 
He  couldn’t  help  it,  so  he  couldn't.  He 
came  home  just  as  soon  as  he  ctmld.  And 
he  went  into  the  river  because  he  didn’t 
know  hut  1  was  drownin',  mebbe." 

She  was  unprepared  for  this.  She 
straightened  slightly  and  gave  her  son  a 
stare  of 'astonishment,  and  then  viewed 
the  two  of  them  as  a  group  picture.  Wet 
and  wretched,  they  certainly  were,  two  of 
a  kind.  The  boy  in  his  partisanship  had 
taken  a  bristling  step  forward,  and  the  dad 
was  gazing  down  at  the  old  cap  in  front  of 
him,  not  so  much  as  a  father  surprised  at 
his  son,  but  rather  as  one  bov  safe  under 
the  wing  of  another. 

He  looked  up  at  his  wife,  something  of 
gladness,  of  triumph,  in  his  gaze;  and  their 
eyes  connected  and  held  in  silent  com¬ 
munication  until  the  same  smile  crept  into 
each  face.  The  boy  had  saved  him. 

"I  suppose  you  know  luncheon  is  over  ?” 
she  asked  in  a  thawing  voice. 

'A  cs.  and  we're  as  sorry  as  can  be,”  he 
avowed  eagerly.  "I  never  dreamed  it 
would  take  so  long  and  the  time  went  be¬ 
fore  we  knew  it.  But  as  it  is  a  hen  party, 
anyway,  I  wasn’t  missed  so  much,  was  1  ? 
Say” — he  put  his  hands  on  Saggy's  shoul¬ 
ders  and  gave  a  pressure  that  made  the 
boy  grin— “will  you  give  us  kids  a  bite 
to  cat.  Graham  out  there  and  us,  and  let 
us  go  back  fishing?" 

She  smiled  down  at  them  quizzically  and 
weighed  both  them  and  the  proposition. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to,  seeing  it's 
you."  she  laughed.  “But  you’ll  have  to 
cat  in  the  kitchen.  I  can’t  have  you  in 
the  dining-room  with  those  horribly  wet, 
dirty  clothes." 

“Go  on,  kid.”  he  cried  gayly,  giving 
Saggy  a  push,  “jump  in  and  dig  bait  while 
she’s  setting  the  eats.  Comeon. Graham!" 

And  somewhere,  up  along  the  riffles,  the 
feathered  spirit  who  sees  all  things,  re¬ 
laxed  and  lowered  his  arms,  winked  to 
himself  and  smiled,  got  out  his  peace  pipe 
and  sat  down  and  took  a  smoke. 


Tor  a  minute. 


You  think  it  has  simply  made  you  forget 

r7fien  you  realize  that  the  pain  is  really  gone! 


THAT  is  what  will  astonish  you  most  the 
first  time  you  use  Sloan's  Liniment— the 
rapidity  with  which  it  brings  relief. 

You  apply  Sloan's  to  the  sore  spot  or  the 
aching  muscle.  Immediately  you  feel  a  com¬ 
forting  glow— a  sensation  of  tingling,  pene¬ 
trating  warmth. 

For  a  minute  you  wonder  if  this  warmth  has 
made  you  forget  the  pain.  Then  suddenly  you 
realize  that  the  pain  itself  has  gone.  Not  just 
for  the  moment,  but  gone  completely. 

How  Sloan's  works 

The  explanation  of  the  unique  effectiveness  of 
Sloan’s  is  simple. 

Most  muscular  or  nerve  pains  arc  due  to  con¬ 
gestion.  When  blood  collects  in  a  tissue  and 
does  not  circulate  freely  congestion  is  the  result. 
This  condition  may  be  due  to  infection  or  to  a 
simple  bruise  or  strain. 


Sloan's  Liniment  brings  relief  by  breaking 
up  this  congestion.  It  draws  the  blood  away 
from  the  congested  spot  and  allows  it  to  cir¬ 
culate  freely  and  normally  again. 

But  Sloan's  does  this  so  quickly,  so  easily  and 
so  effectively  that  the  result  comes  time  after 
time  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  you. 

Just  apply  Sloan's— don’t  rub 
Apply  Sloan's  lightly  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  Don’t  rub  it  in.  Don't  bandage.  Just  let 
this  potent,  soothing  liniment  do  the  work  by 
itself.  It  will  not  stain  the  skin  or  the  clothing. 

Get  a  bottle  of  Sloan's  Liniment  today  and 
keep  it  always  on  hand.  Don't  wait  for  the 
occasion  to  arise  when  you  will  need  it  badly. 
If  you  have  never  used  Sloan’s  before  you  will 
soon  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  with¬ 
out  it.  You  will  find  more  every  day  practical 
use  for  it  than  for  any  other  item  in  your 
medicine  cabinet. 


Sloan’s  Liniment 

Wherever  congestion  causes  pain— use  Sloans 
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The  tooth  paste 
that’s  good  for 
the  gums 

TOO  MANY  PEOPLE  pamper 
their  gums  and  fail  to  get  their 
teeth  clean  because  the  brush  they  are 
using  is  too  soft. 

Even  people  with  tender  gums  can 
give  their  teeth  a  good  brushing  if 
only  they  will  use  Ipana  Tooth  Paste. 

For  Ipana  heals  the  gums  as  well 
as  cleans  the  teeth,  and  thousands  of 
dentists,  because  of  its  Ziratol  content, 
prescribe  it  to  their  patients  whose 
gums  are  soft  and  spongy. 

Ipana  has  a  delicious  flavor  and 
leaves  a  clean  “after-feer  in  the  mouth. 

In  large  sized  tubes  for  50c.— or  we 
will  gladly  send  you  a  week's  supply 
if  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

Get  a  sample  of 

IPANA 

TOOTH  PASTE 

—now 

Bristol-Myers  Co. ,45 Rector Sc..  Net*  Yock.N.Y. 

Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA  TOOTH 
PASTE  without  charge  or  obligation  on  rr.y  part 

^  a  mO.  .».«•«»...<■. a  k..aa<«u.aatM.taaaa...t....aa..Mat..M....'  •■■■■■■  ■  - 

A‘J<irt> sa  — — . . — — — ~- 


I  Know  8,750  People— How 
Many  Do  You  Know? 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


sent  from  Chicago  to  Canton  to  sta\*with 
Major  McKinley  during  the  St.  Louis 
Convention,  which  was  to  nominate  him. 
A  kid  reporter  on  such  an  important  as¬ 
signment.  I  was  naturally  nervous,  and  it 
was  painfully  hard  to  approach  the  McKin¬ 
ley  residence.  Mr.  Hanna  was  sitting  on 
the  porch  with  Major  Heistand.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  shook  hands  cordially, 
led  me  past  older  and  more  important 
correspondents,  and  presented  me  to  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  saying:  "Here  is  a  boy  we  need, 
lie  wants  to  do  something  for  the  party, 
and  dorxn't  want  anything  for  doing  it.” 

He  had  mu  forgotten  the  country  kid’s 
hashfulness,  nor  did  he  ever  forget. 
Later.  when  an  important  political  mat¬ 
ter  was  brewing,  he  telegraphed  to  the 
brad  of  my  paper  requesting  that  I  be 
sent  on  the  story.  1  had  gn  at  assistance 
from  him  in  earn  ing  out  that  mis- ion. 
My  whole  career  has  been  influenced  by 
him.  Kvcn  to-day  I  frequently  fed  the 
effect  of  his  advice. 


\\ 


Hll  \  I  went  from  Cincinnati  to  Chi¬ 
cago  I  knew  just  two  persons  in  the 

latter  city.  It  wua  friendly  city  then,  more 
so  than  it  is  now,  and  it  was  easy  to  get  ac- 

Siaintcd.  George  Ade  sponsored  me  and 
at.  of  course,  helped.  Hut  after  a  time 
1  discovered  that  something  was  wrong:  I 
remembered  nearly  all  the  persons  with 
whom  work  threw  me  in  conracr.  hut  only 
a  few  remembered  me.  Some  forgot  ine 
in  spite  of  a  dozen  meetings.  It  was  em¬ 
barrassing  and.  bring  sensitive.  I  was  hurt. 

( >ne  day  I  was  sent  to  get  a  story 
from  John  Parson,  the  banker,  one  of  the 
best-beloved  men  in  the  city.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  always  wore  a  red  necktie 
so  people  would  remember  him  and.  while 
working  up  the  story,  I  met  James  Hamil¬ 
ton  Lewis,  who  said  that  his  flowing  pink 
whiskers  had  the  same  effect.  Both  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  have  some  trade  mark  to  aid 
others  in  remembering  me.  I  wanted  a 
trade  mark  and  accidentally  found  one. 
Working  nights  and  sleeping  daYs  caused 
me  to  say  "Good  morning”  at  the  wrong 
time.  It  became  a  habit.  The  other  day 
I  met  a  man  from  Omaha  who  said.  "I  re¬ 
member  you  well;  you  always  say  'Good 
morning’  and  ask  for  a  sulphur  match." 
Those  small  items  had  caused  him  to  re¬ 
member  me  all  those  years.  The  majority 
of  people  do  not  remember  you  at  all. 
I  hey  remember  something  ab‘>ut  you 
by  which  they  identify  you. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  had  this  very  sys¬ 
tem  of  recalling  people  by  remembering 
something  about  them.  1  first  met  him 
when  he  was  police  commissioner  in  New 
York.  1  was  then  with  the  Chicago  base¬ 
ball  club.  Later  I  met  him  at  I  am  pa  with 
the  Rough  Riders,  and  afterward  a  score 
of  times.  He  probably  never  remembered 
or  tried  to  remember  my  name,  but  each 
time  he  would  say,  "How  is  baseball?  Is 
Captain  Anson  still  playing?” 

There  are  few  finer  thrills  in  life  than 
meeting  someone  who  has  shared  part  of 
your  life;  a  fine  thrill  that  carries  through 


the  handclasp  and  makes  the  world  seem 
a  better  place.  W  hen  a  man  accumulates 
as  many  acquaintances  as  his  mind  can 
hold  he  gets  a  lot  of  these  thrills;  and  the 
strangeness  of  the  meeting  places  is  an 
added  experience.  I  remember  one  night 
a  theatrical  company  was  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  to  Australia  and  the  fare¬ 
well  party  lasted  until  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  w  hen  we  all  went  to  escort  the  players 
to  their  launch.  Way  down  .Market 
Street  wc  passed  a  party  coming  up  and, 
suddenly,  one  cackling  laugh  arose  in  the 
dark.  The  last  time  I  had  heard  it  was  in 
a  Cuban  itingle,  and  before  that  on  a  col¬ 
lege  campus.  I  here  was  but  one  such  in 
the  world.  I  stopped  and  yelled: 

"Oh  you  Tommy  Williams.” 

And  out  of  the  other  crowd  came  the 
boy  who  had  hungered  and  feasted  with 
me  just  in  from  seal  poaching  off  Sak¬ 
halin.  We  hugged  eachother  and  danced  in 
the  middle  of  Market  Street  in  the  dark. 

<  >f  course  everyone  has  strange  meet¬ 
ings  with  old  acquaintances.  One  of  the 
queerest  in  my  career  was  first  at  a  spot 
outside  Ogden,  Utah.  I  was  in  a  berth, 
unable  to  sleep.  At  daybreak  when  the 
train  stopped  I  looked  out  to  see  where 
wc  were.  An  engine  came  pulling  up  the 
other  track  and  stopped  so  that  front  the 
window  I  looked  into  the  cab  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  —and  leaning  out  the  window  was 

C*od  old  Dutch,  with  whom  I  had  played 
all  years  before.  1  raised  the  window 
and  veiled: 

"Hello,  Dutch,  bow  are  you  hitting 
them?" 

He  almost  jumped  out  of  the  cab,  and 
we  talked  for  several  minutes  before  his 
train  moved  eastward.  Nearly  ten  years 
later,  on  a  new  railroad  in  Nova  Scotia,  I 
w  as  sitting  on  a  trestle  when  a  train  pulled 
slow  |y  over  it.  As  the  engine  passed,  Dutch 
looked  down  and  yelled  his  greetings. 

TMIE  fellow  who  gets  acquainted  with 
*  a  great  many  persons  needs  control, 
because  friends  and  even  casual  acquaint¬ 
ances  may  become  more  of  a  handicap 
than  an  asset.  The  thoughtless  ones  often 
become  pests  in  the  way  they  use  up  ;t 
man's  time  and  interfere  with  his  work. 
No  matter  how  much  you  may  like  to 
have  them  around,  it  is  necessary  to 
dodge  them  at  times.  In  the  last  dozen 
years  more  than  half  my  time  allotted  to 
work  has  been  given  up  to  meeting  pco- 

Ele.  The  result  is  that  a  fellow  must  neg- 
*ct  cither  work,  play,  or  friends.  1  used 
to  fret  about  it,  hut  solved  the  problem 
by  giving  up,  from  play  and  sleep,  time 
enough  to  he  with  friends. 

Recently  I  kept  a  record  during  one 
day  in  the  office,  and  registered  twenty- 
eight  fellows  who  dropped  in,  not  mote 
than  six  of  whom  had  any  business  to 
transacr.  1  heir  average  call  was  more 
than  fifteen  minutes,  but  luckily  some 
came  in  bunches.  Most  of  them  came 
during  the  rush  of  work,  and  as  a  result 
the  work  suffered  and  I  had  to  sit  up  half 
the  night  to  catch  up. 
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Wings!  to  symbolize  the  service  of  the  Underwood  Portable— to  show 
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Do  not  imagine  I  kick  on  this.  Rather. 
1  invite  it  and  would  be  miserable  if  the 
fellows  did  not  come;  hut  very  few  ap¬ 
pear  to  realize  that  they  are  wasting  time. 
Ihe  worst  pest  of  the  lot.  a  fine  fellow  and 
my  great  chum,  comes  after  luncheon, 
stays  nearly  an  hour,  and  says  that,  as  it 
is  his  slack  time,  he  just  runs  in  to  chat. 
His  slack  hour  happens  to  he  my  busiest 
one— and  after  weeks  of  that  thing  I  de¬ 
termined  upon  revenge.  Discovering  his 
busiest  hour,  I  went  to  his  office  and  re¬ 
mained  until  he  told  me  to  get  out  and 
let  him  work.  I  grinned  and  went;  the 
next  day  hr  came  in  and  said:  “Old  man. 
I  learned  a  lesson.  I  never  thought  before 
of  how  I  wasted  your  time  and  interfered." 

A  fellow  you  can  chase  out  on  occasion 
is  a  real  friend.  We  meet  after  work  now. 

l^OR  a  newspaper  person,  the  time  spent 
*  with  friends  has  its  rewards  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  accumulated  from  men  and  women 
of  all  sorts.  All  your  acquaintances  know 
things  that  you  do  not.  It  is  marvelous 
how  much  information  you  can  accumu¬ 
late  by  sitting  for  a  long  evening  around  a 
camp  fir«-  in  the  woods,  or  before  a  blazing 
log.  Wood  fires  seem  to  extract  stories 
from  men  and  refresh  their  memories. 

One  of  the  most  wonderfully  informa¬ 
tive  nights  in  my  existence  was  in  Chi 
cago.  I  he  family  was  away  and  in  the 
evening  a  man  who  was  known  to  the  po¬ 
lice  as  a  desperado  and  a  gunman  came  to 
call.  We  drew  the  curtains,  and  he  was 
telling  a  wonder  story  of  his  experiences 
when  the  hell  rang  and  the  priest  in  whose 
parish  we  live  dropped  in  to  talk  of  a 
matter  in  which  both  of  us  were  interested. 
Half  an  hour  later  an  old  ball  player,  then 
on  the  police  force,  came.  We  sat  there 
until  three  in  the  morning,  talking  and 
listening,  tlu*  priest  telling  of  liis  mission¬ 
ary  life  in  the  Philippines  and  other 
places,  the  desperado  relating  yarns  of  his 
experiences,  the  policeman  of  his  new  life; 
each  interested  in  the  other,  and  we  had 
four  widely  separated  phases  of  life.  We 
parted  the  best  of  friends.  I  lie  gunnun 
insisted  upon  escorting  the  priest  to  his 
parish  house,  for  fear  something  might 
happen  to  him.  I  have  often  thought  that 
if  all  men  could  meet  in  that  way.  just 
man  to  man,  lav  aside  class  and  calling  for 
a  few  hours,  and  give  each  other  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  their  own  views  and  experiences, 
the  world  would  get  better  rapidly. 

I  have  known  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  boxers,  and  people  engaged  in 
fighting,  and  more  than  that  number  of 
race-track  people,  from  owners  to  touts. 

I  lorse  people  are  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  classes,  living  in  a  world  all  their 
own  and  with  a  language  and  a  romance 
found  nowhere  else.  I  know  more  than 
two  hundred  men  in  the  army  service, 
from  privates  to  generals,  and  almost  as 
many  men  in  the  navy.  At  a  joint  session 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  Washington  I 
minted  out  to  a  visitor  more  than  one 
mndred  members  I  knew  personally  and 
i ad  talked  with. 

Policemen  always  have  been  one  of  my 
weaknesses.  I  wenty  years  ago  in  Chicago 
I  knew  almost  every  Central  detail  de¬ 
tective  and  scores  of  uniformed  men  in  all 


the  stations.  Both  thev  and  their  work 
interest  me.  and  in  picking  up  informa¬ 
tion  about  crime  and  criminals  I  met  many 
of  the  opponents  of  the  police.  \\  hen  a 
fellow  has  been  around  police  stations  and 
knows  the  crooks,  the  “romance"  of  crime 
fades  quickly. 

In  theatrical  circles  I  know  about  two 
hundred  persons,  yet  not  a  dozen  actors 
arc  in  rhe  list,  excluding  vaudeville  peo¬ 
ple.  I  he  majority  of  them  are  in  the  pro¬ 
ducing  or  business  end  of  rhe  business. 
I  he  mechanical  part  of  the  thrarrical 
business,  the  making  and  building  of  plays 
is  vitally  interesting;  but  I  never  go  to  a 
theatre  to  sec  a  performance  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  because  I  can  watch  just  ordi¬ 
nary  humjn  beings  at  work  or  play,  and 
see  more  drama  and  comedy  than  the 
stage  ever  knew. 

I  find  that  I  know’  the  presidents  of 
about  twenty  colleges,  the  athletic  heads 
of  more  than  that  number,  and  scores  of 
athletes  of  all  kinds. 

A  list  of  title  holders  reveals  that  I  have 
met  almost  even’  champion  in  the  last 
two  decades. 

I  here  is  another  group  that  is  worth 
while:  the  circus  folk.  The  lure  of  the  cir¬ 
cus  has  lasted  through  all  these  years.  I 
call  Start  with  Hutch  and  Mister  John. 
Webby  and  Kd  Norwood.  Johnny  Agee, 
and  go  right  through  the  big  top  to  the 
Joic  row  and  find  acquaintances  in  every 
ring  and  every  cage. 

There  is  another  class  —the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
crowd,  so  much  cussed,  and  so  much 
criticized  undeservedly.  I  used  to  have 
an  idea  that  the  Y  consisted  of  sissies  and 
pimply  faces;  until  once  1  got  dragged  into 
some  work  with  them  and  found  the 
gang  about  as  rcd-bloodcd  and  rough-and- 
tumble  as  they  come  -with  exceptions  of 
course.  I  worked  on  four  big  campaigns 
with  them  in  four  sections  and  never  met 
a  better  bunch  of  fellows. 

(  ^OL'N  I ING  acquaintances  by  races  is 

interesting,  and  if  a  fellow  simple  buries 
Ins  own  preconceived  ideas  he  will  find  that 
human  beings  grade  up  about  the  same, 
regardless  ol  race,  creed,  or  social  stand¬ 
ing.  It  is  certain  that,  no  matter  what  his 
race  or  social  standing,  a  man  receives 
just  about  the  same  treatment  as  he  ex¬ 
tends.  I  have  known  a  great  many  ne¬ 
groes,  and  some  I  count  as  among  my 
most  valued  friends  -Art  and  Windy,  Put 
and  Jim  Sol  and  Buck,  old  Mon  and 
Baldy.  One  of  the  earliest  friends  I  had 
was  Paul  Dunbar,  who  came  from  a 
neighboring  town,  a  great  soul  who,  al¬ 
though  a  poet,  always  reminded  me  of 
little  George  Dixon;  one  a  p<*ct  with  the 
soul  of  a  fighter,  the  other  a  fighter  with 
the  soul  of  a  poet  -yet  both  seemed  sad 
under  the  surface,  with  the  woe  of  centu¬ 
ries  of  oppression  overcasting  their  souls; 
always  a  sad  minor  note  under  the  laugh. 

It  is  a  homesick  work,  this  canvassing 
back  over  the  half-forgotten  pages  of 
memory,  recalling  old  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  wondering  where  they 
arc  and  how  the  world  goes  with  them. 

I  he  one  who  has  traveled  much  is  apt  to 
be  homesick  for  many  places,  and  for 
many  old  pals  and  chums. 


One  takes  a  map  and.  glancing  over  it, 
recalls  the  dancing  heat  imps  of  the  desert, 
the  uplifted  cone  of  Cooks,  the  purple 
shadows  of  the  Black  Mountains,  and 
wonders  what  has  become  of  Big  Perkins, 
and  Dannv  Taylor,  or  plump,  laughing 
little  Black,  and  the  gang  that  rode  down 
the  Mibres.  One  remembers  the  rushing 
white  water,  the  soggv  depth  of  the  moose 
woods  of  New  Brunswick,  and  longs  to 
camp  again  with  George  and  Harry, 
I  nde  Dan  and  tlu*  gang. 

*  me  remembers  tlu  old  crowd  of  home¬ 
sick  fellows  gathered  in  the  hotel  lobby  in 
bachelor  days,  and  wonders  where  Bill 
and  Jake,  Old  Man  Hunter,  Jack  and 
I  ouis,  and  all  that  crowd  arc  now.  Mem¬ 
ories  come  of  the  happy-go-lucky  bunch 
of  American  lads,  gathered  from  all  the 
world,  who  went  down  into  the  heart  of 
Mexico  with  us;  memories  of  burning 
days  and  chills  of  night,  of  the  whining  of 
spent  bullets,  the  sudden  crash  of  arms, 
the  restless,  half-moaning  noise  of  the 
sleeping  army.  One  remembers  the  rude 
shacks  beside  the  muddy  torrent  of  the 
Colorado;  the  little  Japanese  engineer 
from  Tokio,  the  famous  German  expert, 
the  big,  quiet,  efficient  Kauntleroy  leading 
his  men  as  they  riprapped  the  great  La¬ 
guna  dam  onto  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
might!  river,  and  then  scattered  to  build 
dams  and  bridges  all  over  the  world. 

QN  E  wonders  what  became  of  Pete  and 
Harris  and  (itif,  down  at  Minefields, 
Nicaragua.  What  has  become  of  the 

Kg  that  used  to  gather  in  Benny's  garret 
>rc  the  fire  in  San  Francisco?  How 
does  tlu*  world  go  with  Comes  and  his 
fishermen  on  the  St.  John?  Did  the  hoys 
around  the  Officers’  t  lub  at  Winnipeg  all 
come  hack  after  the  war?  Are  < )lson  and 
his  boys  taking  as  many  whitefish  in  the 
nets  off  Point  Betsie  in  Lake  Michigan,  as 
they  used  to? 

It  would  he  fine  on  a  Sunday  morning 
like  this,  to  walk  up  Paint  Street  in  Chilli- 
cothc  and  to  know  all  the  people  you  meet 
coming  from  church;  or  to  ride  up  to  the 
ranch  in  the  hills  near  Bayard,  where  the 
old  fort  was.  and  veil  until  the  crowd  came 
out;  ot  to  go  hack-stage  in  the  Palace  in 
New  York  and  find  Babe  and  ( ieorge,  Bill 
Clark  and  Billy  Borden;  or  to  stop  in  Co¬ 
lumbus.  and  just  start  up  High  Street, 
stopping  to  shake  hands  with  Patton. 
Mont,  the  Goodman  bovs,  Maddox  and 
Mr.  Glenn,  good  old  Bill  Ireland  and  John 
Pontius  over  at  the  Y 
To-night,  writing  this.  I'm  really  home¬ 
sick.  homesick  for  the  ones  I  knew  first 
and  best  the  home  folks.  I’d  like  to 
walk  up  to  the  post  office  to-night,  see  all 
the  folks  coming  and  going,  stroll  down 
High  Street,  gathering  up  the  old  gang 
until  we  came  to  the  big  oak.  When  we'd 
get  Reddy  and  Monk,  Sharphead  and 
Smock.  W  hiteye  and  Spider,  and  lie  there 
flat  on  our  hacks,  staring  up  through  the 
leaves  to  the  moonlit  sky  and  the  stars, 
talking  in  low  tones  and  telling  each  other 
how  the  dreams  that  wc  dreamed  in  the 
old  days  have  come  true.  Then,  maybe, 
one  of  the  fellows  would  start  a  song,  and 
if  we  sang  now  it  probably  would  be  the 
half  sob  of  the  Kerry  Dancing. 


DOES  Anything  Come  After  Death?” — the  oldest  and  most  significant  of  all  questions  -is  discussed  next  month  with 
telling  effect  by  Harry  Emerson  Kosdick,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  greatest  living  clergymen  in  America.  No  person  can 
afford  to  miss  Doctor  Fosdick's  views  and  conclusions,  which  are  ably  and  sympathetically  reported  bv  Bruce  Barton. 
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SIX.ROOM  HOUSE  No.  610 
Dctizne J  for  Serxice  Dept.,  At nencan  Fate  D nek  Association 
This  is  one  of  the  ninety-six  designs  in  "Face 
Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  Hou*c  Plana.*' 

Homes  of  Lasting 
Satisfaction 

For  the  homc'huilder  who  seeks  a  house  that 
will  be  beautiful  when  completed  and  grow 
more  charming  with  age;  that  will  be  as  staunch 

in  the  days  of  his  grandchildren  as  in  his  own 
time;  that  will  require  no  repairs  and  but  a 
minimum  of  upkeep;  that  will  save  in  insure 
ance  rates  and  fuel  bills — in  short,  for  the  home' 
builder  who  seeks  the  utmost  of  beauty  and 
durability  at  the  greatest  ultimate  economy. 
Face  Brick  has  an  interesting  story.  It  is  told 
in  detail  in  “The  Story  of  Brick."  For  your 
copy,  address  American  Face  Brick  Associa* 
tion,  1736  Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  for  these  booklets: 

oklet  with  beautiful  book*,  twenty-five  cent*.  We  can  supply  complete  working 
usses  such  matter*  as  drawings,  specifications  and  masonry  quantity  estimates  at 
1  in  Building. The  Ex-  nominal  prices. 

Building  of  a  Home,  "The  Home  of  Beauty"  contains  fifty  designs  of  Face  Brick 
mt  free  to  any  pro-  houses,  mostly  two  stories,  representing  a  wide  varietv  of  ar¬ 
chitectural  styles  and  interior  arrangements.  These  houses 
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You  Can’t  Live  on  Your  Reputation 

{Continued  from  page  43) 


“No.  Just  remembered  you  hadn't 
been  in.  Go  ahead  and  renew  for  this  year.” 

Now  this  man  might  ha%'e  taken  the 
hint;  but  reputation  is  deaf  to  subtle 
advice.  The  next  year  he  telephoned  again. 

“How  about  those  renewals?"  he  asked. 

“I’m  sorry,”  was  the  reply,  "but  this 
year  I  am  giving  half  of  our  insurance 
to  another  company.” 

My  friend  was  in  the  manufacturer’s 
office  as  soon  as  his  motor  car  could  take 
him.  Something  had  happened  to  his 
fences.  An  enemy  had  slipped  in,  and  he 
couldn't  understand  it. 

The  manufacturer  was  friendly  as  usual. 

"Did  I  understand  that  you  had  taken 
half  your  business  away  from  me?" 
asked  the  insurance  agent. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “When  you 
first  began  I  was  glad  to  help  you.  You 
seemed  ambitious  and  keen  and  willing 
to  give  service.  For  a  year  or  two  you 
were  on  the  iob.  Then  you  began  to  show 
signs  of  thinking  that  you  had  a  perpetual 
right  to  our  insurance.  You  dropped  us 
from  your  calling  list;  last  year  you 
didn't  even  take  the  trouble  to  come  in 
person  to  make  the  renewals.  I  let  you 
get  away  with  it  that  time,  but  when 
you  tried  it  again  this  year  I  handed  you 
a  jolt.  Nothing  is  a  cinch  in  business. 
What  is  worth  having  is  worth  going 
after,  and  what  is  worth  keeping  is  worth 
taking  care  of.  You  lost  by  not  keeping 
on  the  job.” 


“'T'HAT  was  the  best  lesson  I  ever  had.” 

1  said  my  friend.  "It  happened  to  me 
over  twenty  years  ago.  I  got  back  all  that 
business  the  following  year  and  I  have 
looked  after  it  ever  since.  I  take  nothing 
for  granted  any  more." 

"The  bigger  they  arc,  the  harder  they 
fall.”  is  real  philosophy.  I  have  had  my 
share  of  llatterv,  and  it  is  nice  to  hear, 
but  I  am  more  fearful  of  it  than  of  poison. 
The  few  poisons  in  our  house  are  all 
plainly  marked  and  put  away  in  a  safe 
place;  but  the  poison  of  flattery  is  in¬ 
sidious  and  undermining,  and  he  who 
lets  it  into  his  system  may  enjoy  the 
thrill  of  it  to-day,  but  regret  its  sad 
effects  to-morrow. 

"  That  bit  you  had  yesterday  was  your 
best,”  said  a  kindly  soul  to  me,  referring 
to  a  verse  of  mine  in  the  paper.  I  w  as  glad 
it  had  pleased  him  and  glad  that  he  had 
expressed  his  pleasure  to  me;  but  he  was 
wrong  and  I  knew  it.  If  lie  had  been 
right  and  that  verse  which  had  chanced 
to  have  pleased 'him  so  was  really  my 
best.  I  was  in  a  bad  way.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  me  to  hope  for  or  to  work 
for.  I  should  he  obliged  to  live  in  the 
past,  on  my  reputation. 

It  was  not  my  best.  At  least  I  hoped 
it  wasn't.  I  hope  1  have  not  done  my  best 
yet.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  feel  that  I 
never  shall  do  it.  I  here  are  some  things 
which  may  stand  out  as  the  best  among 
all  that  I  have  done,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  1  shall  never  really  achieve 
the  best  that  I  am  capable  of  doing.  No 
man  ever  does. 

I  o -morrow  is  mv  one  big  stimulant. 


What  does  it  hold  in  store  f> 


•r  me 


to  faci 


I  know  one  thing  surely— there  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  space  in  my  paper  for 
me  to  fill  with  something.  I  cannot  fill 
it  with  my  reputation  or  the  nice  things 
that  are  said  to  me. 

"What  arc  you  going  to  do  with  this 
job?"  says  each  morning.  “You  made 
good  last  night,  but  what  if  you  fall  dow  n 
now  ?  And  remember  nothing  succeeds  but 
merit,  let  poor  work  strut  howe’er  it  will.” 

I  housands  of  young  people  have  done 
their  first  work  well,  never  again  to  be 
heard  of.  The  list  of  one-story  writers 
is  a  long  one.  It  is  so  in  every  trade  and 
every  profession.  Skill  is  blasted  in  the 
bud  by  the  hot  sun  of  success,  hither  they 
couldn't  keep  it  up,  or  they  wouldn't  try. 

THE  game  of  life  isn't  played  that  way. 

My  own  experience  is  that  I  have 
never  done  poor  work  but  that  the  editors 
sported  it.  I  had  it  happen  to  me  recently, 
I  had  promised  an  editor  a  bit  of  work, 
but  I  put  it  off,  until  finally  a  telegraphic 
appeal  from  him  determined  me  to  rush 
it  through.  I  was  tired  but  I  went  at  it, 
not  with  a  desire  to  do  mv  best  but  with 
an  eagerness  to  get  it  finished  and  be 
done  with  it. 

“I'll  take  anything  you’ll  write,"  he 
had  said  to  me  in  a  letter.  I  took  him  at 
his  word  and  learned  another  lesson.  An 
editor  who  would  do  that  would  not 
remain  an  editor  for  long.  He  may  say 
it,  but  he  doesn't  mean  it. 

I  rushed  off  that  manuscript  to  him. 
It  was  poor  stuff  and  I  knew  it  and  was 
ashamed  of  it.  But  he  had  said  he  would 
take  anything  I  would  write.  I  had  a 
chance  to  get  by  on  my  reputation.  It 
didn’t  work. 

In  less  than  a  week  the  manuscript  was 
back  on  my  desk  with  a  personal  note 
from  the  editor: 

"Dear  Eddie,"  he  wrote,  "I  am  disappointed 
in  this.  It  isn’t  in  sour  best  vein.  It  isn’t  like 
you,  or  worthy  of  you.  It  leads  just  as  though 
you  had  slapped  it  out  for  a  space  filler.  I.ouk 
it  over  again  and  see  if  I'm  not  right." 

I  didn't  have  to  look  it  over.  I  knew 
he  was  right.  I  knew  it  was  poor  stuff 
when  I  sent  it  out,  and  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  of  myself  if  it  had  appeared. 

I  he  world  is  quick  to  discover  a  falling 
off  in  quality. 

"He  isn't  as  good  as  he  used  to  be.” 
is  one  of  the  commonest  phrases  of 
human  speech. 

I  have  picked  up  many  useful  lessons 
from  golf.  It  has  taught  me  much  about 
myself  and  the  life  we  live.  \N  hen  I  began 
to  play  there  was  a  young  man  in  our 
club  at  the  top  of  his  game.  He  was  the 
unbeatable  member.  To-day  twenty  or 
more  of  us  can  play  him  even,  and  a  few 
can  give  him  strokes  and  defeat  him. 

He  is  an  ex-champion;  but  he  did  not 
keep  it  up.  I  he  illustration  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  pat.  because  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
his  golf  game  has  suffered.  Strict  attention 
to  business  required  his  time;  he  dis¬ 
continued  practice  and  his  skill  was  lost. 
His  game  could  not  live  upon  his  reputa¬ 
tion — that's  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

For  my  own  boy  1  hope  success  will 
not  come  too  carlv  to  him.  I  would  have 


him  pass  through  the  school  of  stem 
experience  first.  1  want  him  to  learn  the 
difficulty  of  doing  good  work. 

Some  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  man  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  He 
began  by  thanking  me  for  something  I 
had  written  and  then  he  added: 

"I  have  no  right  to  say  this  to  you,  I 
know,  hut  you  and  your  work  have  grown 
to  mean  so  much  to  my  wife  and  me  that 
should  anything  ever  happen  in  the  future 
ro  make  us  ashamed  of  you  we  should 
both  he  deeply  hurt.” 

He  had  no  right  to  suggest  such  a 
thought  to  me,  and  yet  I  am  glad  he  did, 
for  it  opened  my  eyes  to  a  new  phase  of 
life.  I  had  a  certain  reputation  now,  and 
with  it  had  come  responsibilities.  If  1 
were  to  stray  from  the  right  in  one  care¬ 
less  hour  not  only  my  own  family  would 
suffer,  but  a  man  and  wife  living  in  Grand 
Rapids  would  he  deeply  hurt.  One  ought 
not  to  shirk  that  sort  of  responsibility. 

He  who  takes  pride  in  his  work  can 
hold  no  honest  conceit  for  himself,  lie 
knows  he  is  no  magician  and  no  alchemist. 
He  cannot  with  a  wive  of  his  hand  pro¬ 
duce  roses  from  an  empty  hag  or  gold 
from  ashes.  To  he  at  his  best  he  must 
continue  to  strive  for  his  best.  The 
finished  task  must  he  dcseilcd  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  new  .  Though  be  have  a 
thousand  victories  to  his  credit  he  may 
still  lose  the  last  battle. 

"MIE  man  who  builds  a  mouse  trap 
better  than  anyone  else  will  have  the 
world  beating  a  path  to  Ins  door,  hut 
onlv  so  long  as  his  mouse  trap  continues 
to  be  the  best.  The  day  he  decides  that 
Ins  reputation  is  made  and  the  quality 
of  Ins  product  need  no  more  concern  him, 
the  world  will  desert  him. 

"This  mouse  trap  isn't  what  it  used  to 
be,"  the  people  will  say.  "He  is  substi¬ 
tuting  reputation  for  merit.  1  have  heard 
of  a  young  man  who  is  making  a  better 
trap;  let's  go  to  his  door  now.’ 

As  a  boy  1  worked  in  a  drug  store, 
and  stood  at  the  cigar  counter  many 
hours  a  day.  1  knew  little  about  the 
business  of  cigar  making,  hut,  young  as  1 
was  then,  I  caught  one  deep  impression: 

A  new  cigar  woo  Id  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  men  in  our  neighborhood. 
For  two  or  three  months  in  that  drug 
store  we  would  sell  one  brand  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others.  It  jumped 
into  popularity.  It  w  as  well  advertised,  of 
course;  but  it  possessed  quality.  Then  with 
success  fairly  assured  came  the  falling  oft*. 

"No.”  some  man  would  say,"  I’ll  take 
something  else  to-day.  I  hat  used  to  be  a 
good  cigar,  but  they  vc  started  to  cheapen 
it." 

I’hat  was  always  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  I  he  manufacturer  had  begun  to 
hve’upon  his  reputation,  and  always  it  was 
fatal.  Nothing  but  good  work  endures. 

This  is  the  creed  I  have  written  for 
myself: 

That  I  shall  come  each  day  to  its  rasks 
eager  and  el  ad  10  work,  grateful  for  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  but  mindful 
always  that  to-day  demands  the  best  that  is 
in  me. 
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A  watch  should  be  accurate 
as  well  as  beautiful 


KEEPINGaccurace  time  is  the  primary 
function  of  a  watch.  The  Hamilton 
has  performed  this  difficult  task  so  suc¬ 
cessfully,  for  so  many  years,  that  it  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  The 
Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America. 

Jewelers  like  to  sell  Hamilton  Watches 
because  the  dependability  of  the  Hamilton 
is  a  creditable  reflection  on  their  own 
selection  and  service.  The  Hamilton  is 
a  watch  that  is  seldom  returned  for  re¬ 
pairs  or  readjustment. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY.  Laneetitr,  Pa.,U.S.A. 


Besides  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
comfort  derived  from  such  a  watch, 
there  is  the  added  joy  that  comes  from 
possessing  an  object  of  fine  workman¬ 
ship.  Accuracy  and  beauty  are  on  a  par 
in  the  Hamilton  Watch. 

It  is  now  possible  to  get  Hamilton 
accuracy,  dependability,  and  service  at 
a  very  reasonable  cost.  Our  Number 
974,  movement  only  £25.00,  can  be  fitted 
by  your  jeweler  in  a  case  to  suit  your 
pocketbook. 


Hamilton  No.  920  in 
“Florin"  Cate  f!17 


Hamilton  No.  920  in 
•Byron"  Cate  ft  72 

Thr  dnunl  for  tun  of  ton  or 
loll  ..  met  hr  lh..  brwliful  modrl. 


Hamilton  No.  910  in 
"Fulton"  Cate  f43 

A  Splendid  Timepiece.  i7iewel,  «d- 
juMcd  movement.  en  sieved  cue  of 
preen  Bold  filled  <1}  »*«).  with  BMUl 
rjul  fftdituog  Duxncrali. 
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Why  I  Stopped  Being  Too  Hospitable 

(Continued  from  pa^e  6r) 


invitation  to  stay  with  us,  which  was 
usually  accepted.  Although  their  visits 
as  a  rule  were  short,  they  were  the  most 
tiring  of  all,  for  on  account  of  their  brevity 
they  were  packed  full  to  overflowing. 

These  guests  were  rarely  familiar  with 
the  city,  so  they  needed  constant  guid¬ 
ance.  1  would  put  aside  my  own  occupa¬ 
tions  to  plunge  chokingly  with  them  from 
one  errand  to  the  next,  creating  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  such  haste  that  by  the  time  1  had 
rushed  their  meals  into  their  schedule, 
dashed  the  house  into  a  semblance  of 
order  to  make  train  connections  or  to 
chaperon  them  on  their  pilgrimages,  to 
fly  nomc  again  and  have  dinner  ready  for 
loin,  their  visits  left  me  physically  and 
nervously  exhausted. 

A  GUEST  is  never  so  wearing  on  a  man 
as  on  a  woman.  The  man  goes  to  busi¬ 
ness  the  same  as  usual,  seeing  the  \isitor 
only  in  the  evenings,  when  lie  is  looking 
about  for  diversion  of  some  sort.  His 
wife,  on  the  contrary,  must  give  her  en¬ 
tire  time  to  her  guests.  To  me.  the 
necessity  of  being  constantly  with  my  vis¬ 
itors,  even  my  most  congenial  friends,  was 
such  a  strain  upon  my  nervous  system  that 
in  time  it  began  to  tell  on  me  severely.  I 
became  very  irritable  over  trifles.  I  lived 
in  such  a  state  of  tension  that  I  did  not 
digest  my  fowl  properly,  and  I  lost  weight 
till  Tom  at  length  became  alarmed  about 
me.  I  hen  the  crisis  camel 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a  particularly  har¬ 
assing  visit  from  Aunt  Lucy,  who  was 
not  one  of  my  most  congenial  "in-laws.” 
She  had  come  to  town  to  see  the  dentist, 
and  lie  had  kept  her  more  than  a  month. 
So  she  had  taken  advantage  of  this  long 
sojourn  in  Haltimore  to  do  all  the  extra 
things  that  she  had  been  saving  up.  As 
she  slid  not  know  the  city,  I  had  been 
obliged  to  go  w  ith  her  on  most  of  her  per¬ 
ambulations — some  of  them  to  very  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  town  that  I  had  never 
before  visited,  where  she  bad  heard,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  a  woman  who  did  a  special  kind 
of  weaving.  Again,  she  would  have  a  burn¬ 
ing  desire  to  hunt  up  a  niece  of  some 
poor  neighbor  at  home,  who  would  be  hurt 
if  Aunt  Lucy  failed  to  call  on  her  relative. 

When  she  had  finally  departed,  leav¬ 
ing  me  in  a  state  of  collapse,  Tom  took 
this  occasion,  of  all  others.  to  scold  me  for 
becoming  negligent  about  mv  duties,  lit 
said  1  had  become  so  careless  that  the 
house  looked  like  a  junk  shop  instead  of 
a  home,  while  my  appearance  was  so 
slovenly  that  he  was  ashamed  of  me.  1 
tried  to  tell  him  through  my  tears  that  I 
had  been  obliged  to  let  things  go  to  make 
time  to  go  out  with  Aunt  Lucy,  and  that 
1  was  too  tired  to  care  how  I  looked,  lie 
kissed  away  my  tears  and  asked  my  par¬ 
don  lor  being  ugly  I  suspected  that  too 
much  company  was  telling  on  his  nerves 
also— and  then  I  had  to  stir  around  and 
get  ready  for  Kate,  who  was  coining  the 
next  day. 

When  she  had  been  with  us  two  days 
wc  received  a  message  that  Tom’s  two 
brothers  with  their  wives  and  another 
friend  were  coming  for  the  week-end.  It 
was  taken  for  granted  that  wc  could  ac¬ 


commodate  the  whole  party;  in  fact,  that 
w  e  would  be  hurt  if  they  came  to  town  and 
did  not  stay  with  us.  We  had  only  one 
guest-room  and  Kate  was  occupying  that, 
so  it  was  a  problem  in  higher  mathematics 
to  figure  out  the  permutations  and  combi¬ 
nations  necessary  to  make  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  for  everyone.  At  last  we  did  find 
laces  for  all  eight  of  us  to  lay  our  heads, 
r  meant,  though,  that  Tom  and  one  of  his 
brothers  had  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  while  I 
occupied  a  cot,  which  was  so  uncomfort¬ 
able  that  it  exaggerated  my  sleeplessness, 
caused  in  the  first  place  by  the  confusion 
into  which  our  home  had  been  thrown. 

During  the  day  the  presence  of  so  many 
women,  all  getting  in  one  another's  way, 
it  seemed,  made  my  nerves  more  on  edge 
than  ever.  I  had  got  to  the  place  where 
the  very  sound  of  their  voices  irritated 
me.  and  my  frame  of  mind  could  not  have 
failed  to  react  upon  them.  Unintention¬ 
ally,  1  answered  one  of  my  sisters-in-law 
very  shortly,  and  a  misunderstanding  re¬ 
sulted.  _  1  his  added  to  my  discomfort. 
After  Kate’s  departure  1  heard  that  she 
said  I  was  becoming  old  and  cranky,  and 
that  I  had  made  her  feel  unwelcome. 
Perhaps  I  had.  I  was  so  beside  myself 
wirh  fatigue  that  I  was  quite  unaccount¬ 
able  for  what  I  said  and  did. 

And  now  there  came  to  us  a  shocking 
realization  of  the  pass  to  which  our  ex¬ 
orbitant  hospitality  had  brought  us.  1 
was  obliged  to  go  to  a  di>ctor,  and  he 
found  me  in  a  had  condition  resulting 
from  over-exertion  and  ncmnis  strain. 
When  he  advised  an  operation  Tom  and  I 
looked  blank.  In  the  three  years  that  wc 
had  been  married  we  had  not  saved  one 
penny.  Wc  had  less  than  fifteen  dollars 
to  run  us  till  the  next  pay  day! 

VyilEN  WC  married  we  had  madcclabo- 
*  *  rate  plans  about  the  amount  wc  would 
save  each  month.  We  had  figured  a  cer¬ 
tain  allowance  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
amusements,  and  incidentals,  and  had 
found  that  if  wc  adhered  rigidly  to  this 
budget  we  could  out  aside  half  of  Tom's 
salary  each  month.  Hut  we  had  not  fig¬ 
ured  that  every  time  we  had  company 
these  allotments  would  he  increased. 

Our  gr«>ccry  bills  had  been  nearly  four 
rimes  the  calculated  amount,  while 
amusements  and  incidentals  had  usurped 
more  than  thrice  their  allotted  portion. 
Instead  of  saving  half  of  our  earnings  wc 
had  nothing  to  show  for  our  first  three 
years,  except  the  small  monthly  payments 
that  wc  had  made  on  the  house,  and  it 
was  now  in  need  of  several  repairs.  *1  he 
thought  of  an  impending  operation,  with 
hospital. doctors'  and  nurses’  bills, made  us 
reel.  \\  here  was  the  money  to  come  from : 

As  I  lay  in  my  bed  at  the  hospital,  con¬ 
valescing,  I  om  and  1  tried  to  devise  a 
means  for  paying  the  expenses  of  im  ill¬ 
ness.  My  brothers  had  generously  offered 
to  help  us.  but  my  pride  and  independence 
told  me  that  it  vvas  not  their  place  to  he 
assuming  our  burdens.  Moreover,  Tom 
and  I  alone  were  responsible  for  w  hat  had 
happened.  I  his  was  our  time  to  decide  that 
we  would  face  the  world  as  self-respecting 
individuals,  accepting  help  from  no  one. 


Right  then  l  orn  held  in  his  hand  a  let¬ 
ter  from  a  cousin  who  had  not  heard  of 
my  illness,  announcing  her  intention  of 
coming  to  see  us  the  follow  ing  week.  Tom 
had  already  written  to  say  that  1  was  in 
the  hospital.  Wc  had  taken  the  first  step 
in  draw  ing  in  the  lines  of  our  hospitality. 
We  agreed  that  we  would  send  a  similar 
message  to  all  prospective  visitors.  Hut  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  ill  indefinitely,  and 
the  precedent  for  making  our  home  a 
stopping  place  for  one  and  all  had  been  so 
firmly  established  that  it  was  now  hard 
to  change  the  policy  without  offending 
someone. 

"I  have  an  idea,”  said  Tom.  "Let’s  try 
and  sell  the  house  and  get  back  what 
we’ve  paid  on  it.  That  will  bring  enough 
to  keep  us  out  of  debt  and  start  life  again 
w  ith  a  clean  slate,  l-et’s  take  a  two-room 
apartment,  w  here  we  can’t  possibly  have 
room  for  a  visitor  for  longer  than  a  day, 
and  stay  in  it  till  we’ve  saved  enough  to 
buy  another  house  and  have  a  nest  egg 
besides. " 

"You’re  a  bright  boy,”  1  said. 

FOLLOWED  I  om’s  plan,  and 
’  v  found  a  purchaser  for  the  house.  The 
small  apartment  filled  two  very  timely 
needs:  1 1 1  had  gone  hack  to  the  house  when 
I  left  the  hospital  I  would  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  have  a  maid  for  some  time;  but  mv 
two  rooms  and  kitchenette  required  so  little 
work  that  from  the  first  1  could  keep  them 
w  ithout  help.  Thus  our  expenses  were  re¬ 
duced  at  once.  To  all  our  friends  I  imme¬ 
diately  wrote,  giving  my  illness  as  our 
reason  for  having  given  up  the  house,  but 
stating  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  our 
apartment  was  too  small  for  us  to  have 
room  for  guests.  My  operation  proved 
to  he  our  salvation. 

I  lie  effects  of  my  new  mode  of  living 
soon  became  evident:  I  regained  my 
health  rapidly,  and  for  almost  the  first 
time  in  our  married  life  Tom  and  I  enjoyed 
the  experience  of  being  alone  for  an  in¬ 
definite  time. 

We  have  now  been  living  in  our  little 
apartment  three  years.  Wc  have  missed 
some  things,  but  wc  have  gained  others. 
Instead  of  saving  half  of  Tom’s  salary,  we 
have  managed  to  pur  aside  almost  two 
thirds  of  it  each  month.  Wc  have  in¬ 
vested  and  reinvested  the  interest,  with 
the  result  that  wc  already  have  enough  to 
buy  our  home,  which  we  intend  to  do  in 
a  few  more  months,  or  after  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  additional  "nest  egg.” 

In  our  new  home  wc  shall  moderate 
slightly  our  present  program,  hut  we  shall 
never  again  entertain  so  indiscriminately 
as  before.  1  expect  to  have  no  one  visit 
me  except  by  special  inv  itation,  in  which 
I  shall  state  the  exact  length  of  the  stay. 
I  believe  that  one  week  is  usually  long 
enough.  Those  who  attempt  to  overstep 
my  bounds  by  inviting  themselves  to 
conic,  or  to  prolong  a  visit  already  begun, 
will  he  told  regretfully  that  other  plans 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  have  them. 
This  liberty,  Tom  and  I  believe,  is  a 
home  owner’s  inalienable  right — and  wc 
have  resolved  firmly  that  never  again 
shall  we  depart  from  it. 
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Buick  shows  the  way 
for  1923 

Buick  leadership  has 

come  through  Buick’s 

unerring  anticipation  of 

the  public’s  motoring 

requirements.  The  ex- 

% 

tent  of  Buick  leadership 
is  best  evidenced  by  the 
frequency  with  which 
the  Buick  emblem  is 
seen  on  every  road. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY.  Flint.  Mich. 

D$vi»ion  Of  Gvnoral  Motor a  Corporation 

Ptoneer  liulldera  of  Valve-  Iiranchea  In  All  Principal 
In  Head  Motor  Cara  Cltlre-Dcalrra  Kvcrywhcra 
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Successful 

Investment 


The  achievement  of 
financial  independence 
through  successful  in¬ 
vestment  is,  after  all,  not 
so  difficult  a  matter.  It 
requires  only  two  things: 

First— lay  by  regularly 
as  large  a  share  of  your 
income  as  you  can. 

Second^—  invest  this 
surplus  regularly  in 
safe  securities,  rein¬ 
vesting  the  interest  as 
‘  it  is  paid  you. 

In  laying  by  money  for 
future  independence, 
Straus  Bonds  may  well 
be  your  mainstay.  They 
are  safe.  They  free  you 
of  all  worry  and  care. 
They  yield  6%  net.  And 
they  come  in  convenient 
denominations— $1,000, 
$500,  and  $100. 

Write  today  for  literature 
which  will  help  you  to 
invest  safely  and  build 
surely  for  the  future. 
Ask  for 

BOOKLET  B-1321 

S.W.  STRAUS 
&  CO. 

Est.  IfcSx  Othcet  m  jo  Cities  incorporated 


Straw  Building 
565  fifth  /Vl  rnu4 
J 1  4 f>ih  St, 
Ki.w  Vokk 


STRAW  BVILDIKG 

6  Strih  Street 

41  MaJIi—  Si . 
Chicago 


79  F##r  San  Francisco 

41  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS 
TO  ANY  INVESTOR 

e  \v.  s.  a  co. 


THE  FAMILY’S  MONEY 

How  We  Kept  Going  After 
My  Husband’s  Death 


AYFAR  and  a  half  ago  I  fart’d  what 
seemed  at  the  time  a  mortal 
.  blow— the  death  of  my  husband, 
my  good.  strong,  dependable  John.  For 
weeks  1  thought  I  could  never  live  through 
the  grief  ana  loneliness.  I  hen  came  the 
day  when  I  must  face  the  problems  that 
were  confronting  me. 

1  found  we  had  John’s  life  insurance  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  twelve  hundred  in 
"Victories,”  and  our  home. 

Other  assets  were  my  own  good  health, 
my  business  experience,  our  live  children, 
all  of  w  hom  had  been  trained  since  baby¬ 
hood  to  help  Daddy  and  Mother,  and  a 
i  host  of  good  friends. 

My  problems  were:  First,  my  leaving 
,  home  to  take  a  position.  Our  one  little 
daughter,  Patricia,  sixteen  years  old,  is 
partially  crippled  as  a  result  of  an  attack 
of  infantile  paralysis  five  years  ago. 
How  could  I  leave  her  alone  all  day?  And 
what  about  the  other  vital  things;  good 
,  nourishing  meals  for  the  four  boys  and 
I  someone  there  when  they  came  home 
from  school?  Who  was  going  to  keep 
the  home  machinery  oiled  and  running 
I  smoothly?  What  about  the  house  itself? 
Could  I  make  that  an  asset,  and  so  keep 
it?  Relatives  advised  me  to  sell;  but  it 
was  in  a  good  neighborhood,  had  a  fine 
place  for  a  garden  and  a  tennis  court, 
and,  most  of  all,  it  was  home ,  endeared 
by  a  thousand  association*. 

Since  mv  problem  is  a  common  enough 
one,  its  sols  ing  may  interest  many  other 
|  women  who  arc  facing  similar  ones. 

OEFORE  my  marriage  I  had  been  a 
!  “stenog."  and  fortunately  had  kept  in 
practice  through  helping  my  husband 
occasionally  in  his  office  work. 

I  applied  for  a  position,  was  accepted, 
and  took  two  months  at  home  to  readjust 
1  our  affairs.  The  Victories  went  for  our 
I  few  debts  and  for  the  building  of  a 
!  sleeping  porch;  the  insurance  was  safely 
invested — at  five  and  a  half  per  cent — 
not  to  he  touched  except  for  the  boys’ 
education,  and  our  housekeeping  was 
simplified.  This  last  took  many  months, 
and  while  it  is  now  seemingly  running  on 
"high  efficiency,"  I  am  always  open  to 
!  suggestions. 

A  neighbor  comes  in  from  ten  to  one 
each  day.  I  pav  her.  of  course.  She  pre¬ 
pares  our  lunch  and  starts  preparations 
for  the  evening  dinner  which  is  usually  a 
casserole  of  meat  and  vegetables,  or  a 
roast  with  baked  potatoes  and  a  vege¬ 
table.  A  simple  salad  nearly  always  com- 
I  pletes  the  meal,  or  in  summer  the  boys 
and  “Fat”  like  to  nuke  a  freezer  of  ice 
cream. 

W  e  haveour  meals  out  of  doors  whenever 
possible,  consume  five  quarts  of  milk  a 
day,  everyone  helps  with  the  table  set¬ 
ting  and  dish-washing  morning  and  night, 
and  we  make  a  game  of  the  work  as  much 
as  possible.  On  Saturdays  the  twclve- 
vear-old  twins,  David  and  Bob.  run  the 
vacuum  and  clean  the  porches.  My 


little  "Sunshine  (Jirl”  dusts  and  sets 
things  to  rights  mornings  after  her 
brothers  and  mother  have  left;  but  each 
boy  has  been  trained  to  open  his  bed  to 
air  and  to  pick  up  his  own  belongings. 

Once  a  month  I  have  a  "day  off.” 
Then  a  man,  a  woman,  and  I  go  over  the 
whole  house — washing  windows,  sunning 
mattresses,  vacuuming  everywhere,  and 
laundering  the  fine  things,  although  wc 
have  few  of  these.  In  between  1  have  had 
to  learn  to  shut  my  eyes  to  much  dis¬ 
order:  it  isn't  real  Jirt,  the  children  love 
to  bring  their  friends  home.  Sometimes 
the  house  is  a  “sight,”  but  it  is  a  home, 
and  that's  the  big  thing. 

1  make  a  real  asset  of  my  house  by 
renting  the  large  front  bedroom  and  the 
smaller  one  behind  it  (“released"  by  the 
bovs  using  the  sleeping  porch)  to  some 
old-time  friends,  Nan  and  Tom  Edwards. 
They  pay  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  for 
the  sunny,  prettily  furnished  suite,  and 
they  have  proved  a  wonderful  help, 
Mrs.  Edwards  being  "company”  for  our 
little  Fat.  whom  she  adores,  and  her 
husband  helping  in  so  many  ways  with 
the  boys. 

'THE  garden  has  been  run  on  shares  by 
*  an  old  English  gardener.  Michael,  my 
eldest,  and  John,  Junior,  have -assisted  in 
the  planting  and  cultivating  (storing  up 
good  health  the  while),  prepared  all  the 
vegetables  ready  for  cooking,  picked 
fruit  on  shares,  washed  the  neighbors' 
car*.  The  twins  have  a  paper  route,  run 
errands  for  the  neighbors,  and  deliver 
milk. 

The  interest  on  the  insurance  money 
has  so  far  clothed  us  all.  The  room  rent 
ha*  paid  taxes,  fire  insurance,  upkeep,  and 
fuel.  The  one  hundred  a  month,  my 
earnings,  set  a  good  table  and  allow  us  to 
keep  even  with  all  other  expenses. 

Best  of  all.  my  little  Fat  has  developed 
a  fine  business  sense.  One  of  my  friends 
suggested  that  she  take  a  magazine 
agency.  This  has  grown  into  quite  a 
flourishing  affair,  and  the  feeling  that  she, 
too.  is  earning  money  keeps  her  happy 
and  contented. 

The  boys’  paper  routes,  the  car  wash¬ 
ing.  and  so  on.  furnish  their  spending 
money;  they  all  buy  their  own  school¬ 
books  and  supplies,  and  besides  learn¬ 
ing  valuable  lessons  in  the  earning  and 
use  of  money  they  are  busy.  Busy  bovs 
aren't  near  as  apt  to  get  into  mischief 
these  strenuous  days  of  raising  chil¬ 
dren. 

I  he  outstanding  features  of  reducing 
our  living  from  over  five  thousand  a 
year  to  less  than  twenty-five  hundred, 
counting  Fatricia's  “business,"  have  been: 

i.  Entirely  eliminating  the  question  of  each 
child's  spending  money. 

;.  Making  the  home-keeping  a  partnership, 
with  each  child  a  working  member. 
Budgeting  the  income. 

».  l)»me  away  with  all  noncsscntials. 

5.  I  he  help  of  the  garden.  H.  c. 
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A  fraturr  that  immediately  im- 
priwi  you  U  the  except  ionnl 
width  of  llic  door*.  The  door 
n|M>nintf  ix  31  inches  wide  nn«l 
47  inches  high— aaMimncc  of 
nuy  rn  trance  find  exit. 

Under  ihe  nur  deck  is  u  storage 
roomy  it  it  Itound  to  win 
favor  with  the  mnn  who  ha* 
much  luggage.  «»r  bulky  wimple 
mw,  end  with  the  tourist. 

Door  windows  raised  and  lower¬ 
ed  hyita  min  rd  regulators.  Dome 
light.  Ventilating  windshield. 
Sun  visor.  Windshield  cleaner. 


Perhaps  the  first  thing 
that  will  impress  you 
in  this  new  Coupe,  is 
the  very  evident  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  body  con¬ 
struction. 

It  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  body  and  chassis 
are  designed  as  a  com¬ 
plete  car,  each  for  the 
other. 

Finer  work  has  never 
issued  from  our  great 
body  plant  at  Racine 
—  and  never  did  chas¬ 
sis  and  body  fit  into 


a  more  beautiful  and 
practical  harmony  of 
design. 

The  new  Hupmobile 
Coupe  is  especially  in¬ 
tended  for  those  whose 
use  of  a  motor  car  is 
continuous  and  exact¬ 
ing —  but  thanks  to  the 
exceptional  character 
of  the  body  work,  it 
is  also  endowed  with 
a  high  value,  in  point  of 
comfort  and  lasting  sat¬ 
isfaction,  rare  and  unus¬ 
ual  in  cars  of  this  type. 


A  Standard-Built, 
Two-Passenger  Coupe 
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Search  for  spices  helped  lead 
Columbus  to  America 


Meats  were  spiced — not  iced 


Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  discovered  America  on  a 
search  for  a  short  cut  to  India  and  the  East. 

The  reason  Europe  wanted  a  short  route 
to  India  was  to  provide  a  better  way  to 
bring  in  treasures,  merchandise,  and  spices 
from  the  Orient. 

Everybody  does  not  know,  however,  what 
Europe  wanted  these  spices  for— and  here 
enters  refrigeration. 

The  people  of  Europe  needed  spices  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  way  of  handling  meat  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  sweet.  They  did  not  know 
anything  about  refrigeration. 

Much  of  the  meat  was  put  into  pickle  or 
heavily  salted  and  spiced  to  keep  it. 

By  the  time  fresh  meat  came  to  be  eaten,  it 
was  often  so  strongly  flavored  that  the  cooks 
also  used  spices  liberally  in  its  preparation. 

How  they  did  this  is  shown  in  the  quaint 
recipe  printed  on  this  page,  taken  from  a 
15th  century  cook-book.  (Bodleian  Library 
—Laud  MS.) 


A 

Fifteenth  Century 
Recipe 

■Hake  Me fit:  Take  fresh 
porke  and  hew  it  and 
fund  if  on  i  motlat  and 
lakt  if  uppe  info  a  fail 
I and  lake  I  he 
while  and  the  g rolks  of 
and  main  info  a 
i-enell  thru  a  iliamet  and 
temper  the  porke  there¬ 
with.  Then  lake  Hynes. 
Raisons  of  Corounce.  and 
hy  them  in  fresh  grease 
and  cast  thereto  ponder 
pepper  and ginger .  cannetle. 
sugar.  uflrui  and  *011.  and 
cast  thereto  and  do  it  on  a 
Cofgnne  must  of  pie I  and 
piante  this  Cofgnne  about 
with  Hynes  and  cut  dales 
and  great  raisons  and 
t mall  birds  or  else  hard 
yolks  of  eggs  or  if  you 
lake  birds,  frge  them  on 
a  little  grease  or  put  them 
on  this  Cofgnne  and  en- 
dose  ^  cover  with  yolks  of 
eggs  and  saffron  and  let 
bake  td  if  be  enough  and 
serve  lorlh." 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  land  which 
owed  its  discovery  in  large  measure  to 
Europe’s  lack  of  refrigeration,  should  have 
become  the  originator  of  this  vital  science. 

Today  meat  is  dressed  at  centers  of  pro¬ 
duction.  hauled  hundreds  of  miles  in  perfect 
condition  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  fresh  and  sweet. 

The  bountiful  food  supply  of  seasons  of 
plenty  can  be  carried  over  into  periods  of 
scant  production,  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Swift  &  Company,  among  the  first  to 
make  use  of  and  develop  this  great  servant 
of  the  human  race,  is  still  among  the  first 
in  putting  it  to  helpful  uses. 

Refrigeration  docs  more  than  make  a 
world  supply  of  meat  available.  By  increas¬ 
ing  the  volume  that  can  be  handled  it  brings 
down  the  cost  of  meat  to  all.  Swift  fit  Com¬ 
pany's  profit  from  all  sources  is  distributed 
over  so  many  pounds  of  meat  that  it  aver¬ 
ages  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  45,000  shareholders 


Year*  of  experience  have  perfected 
the  special  mild  cure,  the  process 
of  smoking  over  slow  hardwood 
fires  that  gives  “Premium"  Ham  its 
characteristic  flavor  and  tenderness 
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People  express  themselves  in  their 
possessions.  Not  by  the  cost  but 
by  the  merit  of  those  possessions. 


I  Nil  1  I0>  •Ifillli.  * 

St jMvk.ii>  «*  oak 


OlH*r 


Viet rol a 


«co  u  s  pat  orr. 


'MU  MASTCR'5  MWCt' 

Important :  Look  for  these  trade-marks.  Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey 
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In  the  dead  of  night 


SCARCELY  breathing,  he 
watched  the  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  the  curtain.  The  cold 
stare  of  an  automatic  held  his 
eye.  In  a  flash — ” 

The  clock  on  the  stair  booms 
the  hour.  Bedtime.  But  who  is 
going  to  leave  the  hero  in  a  fix 
like  that? 

On  and  on  you  and  the  hero 
pursue  adventures,  and  round 
and  round  creep  the  hands  of 
the  clock. 

•  When  you  do  turn  in,  hours 


past  your  bedtime, putyourcon- 
fidence  in  the  Wcstclox  by  your 
bedside. 

Evening  hours  may  pass  un¬ 
heeded  by  you  and  the  hero. 
There’s  a  morning  hour  that 
must  not  slip  by  unnoticed.  So 
ask  your  trusty  Westclox  to  call 
you  on  the  dot. 

Westclox  are  made  to  run  on 
time,  to  ring  on  time,  to  stay  on 
time.  You  can  choose  them  by 
the  trade  mark  Westclox  on  the 
dial  and  orange-bordered  tag. 


WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

fttfyi  Pcm,  lli  non.  /•  /  Wcaeerm  Clock  Co..  Li*,  ted.  Prtnboroo(b. Onl. 


Westclox 

Bi£  Ben 

7  inches  tall.  dK-incb 
dial.  Runt  Ji  hour*. 
Steady  and  intermit¬ 
tent  alarm,  $MO.  In 
Canada,  $4.  $o. 


Westclox 
Baby  Ben 

\\  inches  tall,  l^-inch 
dial.  Run*  |1  hinir*. 
Stead*  and  intermit¬ 
tent  alarm,  In 

Canada,  #4.50. 


Westclox 
Amt  nn 

M.iocbealaU.  fiocb 
dial.  Nickel  «i»*. 
Run,  |i  boon.  Top 
bell  alara,  Jt.fo. 
la  Canada,  #x.oo. 


Westclox 
Jsti  tL*Mtm 
(  mebea  tail.  Lnai. 
poo,  dial  aad  baa 4.. 
Back  bell  alara.  Ron 
I*  boon.  Ji-o?.  la 
Can  ad..  #4-0 


Westclox 

Slttp-Metf 
tio.bcl.u.  Nickel, 
ed  caac.  4-inch  dial. 
Back  bell  alara. 
Rob,  |t  boon. fi  oo. 
la  Canada.  #|. 00. 


Westclox 
Pwitt  Btn 
Aaickd  plated  watch 
Sica  mind  and  mi. 
Neal  band,  and  dial. 

Dependable.  #1.50. 

In  Canada. fx. co. 


Westclox 

Git-Ben 

Nickel  plalrd  watch. 
Stem  wind  and  ael. 
Black  fare.lnninooa 
dial  and  banda.fx.(o.  • 
In  Canada, #1.50. 
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dhink  twice!  Consider  this  safety -test 


T)ERHAPS  you  believe  that 

the  soap  you  are  now  using 
for  the  more  hardy  type  of  fine 
garments  would  be  safe  for  the 
very  finest  and  most  delicate 
things  you  own.  But  are  you 
really  sure? 


soap  for  their  most  precious 
garments  have  adopted  Ivory 
Flakes  because  it  meets  this 
face-test  conclusively  and  dis¬ 
tinctively. 

For  Ivory  Flakes  is  Ivory  Soap! 

Yes,  just  the  same  Ivory  Soap 
which  has  protected  faces  and 
hands  for  44  years — pure,  mild, 
gentle,  white  -  changed  only  in 
form  — flaked  for  instant  wash¬ 
bowl  suds. 

Ivory  Flakes  has  a  real  margin 
of  safety  for  the  sheerest,  most 


delicate-hued  silks.  Yet  it  is 
economical  enough  to  use  for 
cottons,  linens,  and  fibre-silks 
which  (/acne,  but  seldom  receive, 
such  prudent  care. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  a 
free  sample  of  Ivory  Flakes  and 
the  attractively  illustrated 
booklet,  "The  Care  of  Lovely 
Garments?”  A  note  or  a  post¬ 
card  addressed  as  suggested  in 
the  lower  left-hand  corner  will 
bring  them. 


Perhaps  we  can  help  you  to  be 
sure  before  you  imperil  a  deli¬ 
cate  fabric. 

Here  is  the  Test: 

Ask  yourself: 

"Would  /  be  'willing  to 
use  the  soap  for  my  face?" 

Women  who  have  never  before 
felt  absolute  confidence  in  a 


ll-uze  package  of  Ivory 
may  be  had  al  grocery 
<an went  stores. 


PROCTER  6c  GAMBLE 


Safe  after  6  washings 

Mis*  R.  bought  chit  delicate 
and  costly  negligee  on  Fifth 
Avenue  When  it  needed 
cleaning,  she  idiW  it— 
easily,  quickly,  economically, 
w/r/y  —  with  Ivory  Rakes. 
We  wish  you  could  see  how 
bright  and  fresh  it  is  now. 
after  su  such  launderings! 

(Jtn*  torment  snj  i/«  owner*  1  letter 
set  on  fie  •«  the  Pewter  &  Gamble 


IVORY 


Free — This  package  and  booklet 

A  urn  pie  patk.ige  of  Ivory  Flake*  and  rhe 
.  beautifully  illutfratcd  booklet.  "The  Care 
of  Lovely  Garment*."  will  be  *ent  to  you 
without  charge  on  application  to  Section 
ifi-CF,  Dept,  of  Home  Economics.  The 
Procter  Sc  Gamble  Co..  Cincinnati.  O 


SOAP 


vMakti  dainty  clothe*  last  longer 
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Does  Anything  Come 

After  Death? 


An  interview  with  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  D.  D. 

By  Bruce  Barton 


WHEN  I  worked  in  a  con- 
struction  camp  in  Mon¬ 
tana  I  saw  a  loaded  wagon 
turn  over,  burying  the 
•  teamster  underneath.  We 

expected  to  find  him  dead;  but  a  pro¬ 
jecting  rock  had  intervened 
in  his  behalf,  holding  the 
wagon  suspended  hardly  an 
inch  above  his  face.  After 
a  period  in  the  hospital  he 
recovered,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  I  rode  with  him  on  his 
wagon  past  the  scene  of  the 
accident. 

"Pretty  close  call  you 
had  there,  .Sam,”  1  said  to 
him. 

"Yes,  sir  ”  he  answered 
rather  proudly.  “Closest 
call  anyone’s  had  on  this 
job,  I  guess.” 

"Tell  me,  Sam,”  I  said; 

"when  you  lay  there  under 
the  wagon,  expecting  any 
minute  to  see  that  rock 
give  way  and  let  the  load 
down  onto  you,  what  did 
you  think  about?  Did  you 
realize  that  you  were  going 
to  die?  Were  you  afraid? 

Did  you  have  any  feeling 
that  in  another  minute  you 
might  be  standing  in  front 
of  Almighty  Clod  and  ex¬ 
plaining  your  sins?  Does  a 
man  get  any  glimpse  of 
another  world  when  he’s 
right  on  the  edge  like  that?" 

"Well  no,  sir,  I  can’t  sav 
I  had  any  such  feelings,1’ 
he  answered.  ‘‘I  ain’t  never 
thought  much  about  those 
kind  of  things.  1  just  lay 
there  lookin'  up  at  that 
rock,  and  I  seen  it  weren’t  a  very  strong 
rock.  And  I  says,  ‘When  you  slip,  old 
fellow,  Sam  Hawkins  is  a  dead  dog.  And 
I  sort  of  shut  my  eyes  and  I  says,  'All 
right,  dam  you,  slioP”  .  .  . 

In  a  hospital  a  cultivated  middle-aged 
man  lay  dying  of  pneumonia.  It  was  the 


hour  of  the  crisis:  the  nurse  sat  at  one 
side  holding  his  hand,  as  if  by  the  very 
force  of  her  own  will  she  would  keep  him 
from  slipping  away.  The  doctor  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  critical  instant 
came;  for  a  minute  neither  of  those  tense 


How  John  Quincy  Adams 
Looked  at  Death 


over  the  threshold,"  I  told  him  after¬ 
ward.  "What  did  you  see  on  the  other 
side?  What  did  you  think  or  feel?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered.  "I  had  no 
interest,  no  desire.  I  was  just  terribly 
tired,  and  I  thought.  ‘Now  1  can  sleep.’1’ 

“And  you  didn't  care 
whether  you  lived  again 
either  in  this  world  or 
another?*’ 

"Not  then,"  he  replied. 
"I  care  note,  you  can  bet. 
Hut  then  I  was  tired  of 
fighting;  I  was  glad  it  was 
the  end." 


“LIBRE’S  a  story  I  like  to  tell,”  said  Doc- 
Xl  tor  Fosdick.  "In  his  eightieth  year 
John  Quincy  Adams,  ex-Presidont  of  the 
United  States,  was  walking  one  day  on  the 
streets  of  Boston,  when  he  met  n  friend. 

'“Good  morning.'  said  the  friend;  ‘and  how 
is  John  Quincy  Adams  to-dav?’ 

“  Thank  you.’  was  the  reply.  ‘John  Quincy 
Adams  is  well;  quite  well,  1  thank  you.  But 
the  house  in  irhich  he  lires  is  becoming  dilapi¬ 
dated;  the  tenement  is  almost  uninhabitable! 
I  think  John  Quincy  Adams  will  have  to  move 
out  before  long;  but  he  himself  is  well,  quite 
well.* 

“That’s  great,  isn’t  it?  You  feel  like  lifting 
your  hat  to  that  doughty  old  patriot,  facing 
calmly  the  fact  that  his  body  was  about  to  be 
leveled  to  the  dust,  yet  going  his  way  un¬ 
daunted — knowing  positively  that  he  was  not 
his  body  but  an  immortal  Something  which 
had  used  his  body  and  now  was  done  with  it." 


CITTING  in  Doctor  Fos- 
k 'dick’s  study  I  told  him 
these  two  incidents. 

"Stories  like  that  don’t 
check  up  very  well  with 
some  of  the  sermons  I  have 
heard  on  immortality,"  1 
said  to  him.  "The  ser¬ 
mons  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  ferry  man 
has  a  deep  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  eternal  life — 
unexpressed  perhaps,  hut 
none  the  less  real;  and  that 
his  interest  grows  more  in¬ 


watchers  could  be  sure  whether  he  lived 
or  had  died.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  his 
spirit  had  left  the  body  and,  hovering  a 
moment,  was  hesitating  whether  to  re¬ 
turn  or  to  go  away.  I  hen  the  moment 
passed;  the  man  lived. 

"The  doctor  says  you  were  almost 


tense  with  advancing  years, 
until  at  the  end  it  becomes 
a  consuming  desire.  Yet 
here  are  two  men:  one 
simple  and  untutored,  one 
a  college  graduate.  They 
stood  on  the  edge  of  eter¬ 
nity,  and  neither  of  them 
cared  what  might  be  be¬ 
yond.  Either  these  two 
men  were  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  or  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  ser¬ 
mons." 

At  the  memory  of  some  of  those  old- 
fashioned  sermons.  Doctor  Fosdick  smiled. 

"I  don’t  think  it  is  true  by  any  means 
that  men  are  most  interested  in  immor¬ 
tality  at  the  moment  of  death,"  he  said. 

“Very  often  men  and  women  meet  death 
like  travelers  tired  out  by  their  journey. 
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You  have  seen  such  travelers  arrive  in 
the  evening  at  a  place  which  they  have 
very  much  desired  to  visit.  The  place 
may  be  celebrated  for  the  glory  of  its 
sunsets,  or  the  beauty  of  its  cathedral, 
or  the  splendor  of  its  music.  Yesterday 
the  thought  of  being  here  thrilled  them. 
But  now  they  are  exhausted;  they  want 
only  to  sleep. 

“If  you  ask  me  to  show  you  a  man  to 
whom  immortality  is  a  vital  thing  1 
would  not  select  the  weak,  the  defeated, 
or  the  dying.  I  would  take  you  to  a 
strong  man  in  the  midst  of  a  great  work. 
It  is  when  we  are  at  our  best  that  we 
feel  immortal  and  want  most  to  be  im¬ 
mortal;  not  when  we  are  tired  out  and 
depressed. 

"rPYNDALL,  the  great  scientist,  testi- 

*  lied  toit  in  a  singularly  revealing  sen¬ 
tence:  'I  have  noticed  through  years  of 
self-observation  that  it  is  not  in  hours  of 
clearness  and  vigor  that  this  doctrine 
(of  materialism)  commends  itsejf  to  my 
mind.’  he  wrote;  ‘for  in  the  presence  of 
stronger  and  healthier  thought  it  ever 
dissolves  and  disappears  as  offering  no 
solution  of  the  mystery  in  which  we 
dwell  and  of  which  we  form  a  part.’ 

"No,  the  deathbed  is  not  the  testing 
ground  of  immortality.  The  real  testing 
ground  is  in  the  office,  the  factory,  the 
home— wherever  men  are  giving  their 
very  lifeblood  to  objects  that  seem  to 
them  of  lasting  value.  It  is  such  men. 
in  the  midst  of  their  battles,  who  stop 
and  ask,  ’Is  this,  after  all.  a  real  light 
or  only  a  sham  battle:  Will  it  make  any 
real  difference  t«;n  years  or  a  hundred 
years  from  now  whether  I  win  or  throw 
up  my  hands?’ 

“I  will  give  you  two  examples  right 
out  of  this  city,”  Doctor  Fosdick  con¬ 
tinued:  “A  young  man  sat  in  the  chair 
where  you  are  sitting  now.  He  was  going 
through  one  of  the  hardest  struggles  that 
any  man  of  his  age  could  possibly  face. 
By  a  compromise  he  could  win  a  very 
large  material  reward;  the  cost  was  merely 
a  little  violence  to  his  conscience.  He 
gripped  the  arms  of  the  chair;  the  look 
in  Ins  eyes  was  almost  terrible  in  its  earn¬ 
estness. 

‘"If  I  could  be  sure  of  immortality, 
absolutely  sure,  this  thing  would  be 
simple!’  he  exclaimed. 

"What  did  he  mean?  Simply  this: 
that  if  his  character  was  really  a  thing  of 
eternal  significance  then  it  was  worth 
the  fight,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  But 
once  let  him  have  the  suspicion  that  his 
life  is  merely  a  piece  of  tissue  paper, 
destined  to  be  crumpled  up  and  tossed 
away — well,  why  sew  diamonds  of  vir¬ 
tue  onto  tissue  paper? 

“Or,  take  the  other  case:  The  man  is 
one  of  the  business  leaders  of  this  city. 
He  had  stood  that  day  at  the  grave  of 
his  daughter,  and  he  came  here  in  the 
evening  haggard  and  worn. 

‘“I  don’t  want  any  dope,’  he  cried, 
‘I’ve  had  formula:  enough.  But.  Fosdick, 
if  you  have  anything  real  to  say  about 
death,  in  God’s  name  tell  itjto  me,  for 
He  knows  I  need  it  to-night!’ 

“These  are  the  types  of  men  to  whom 
immortality  is  a  vital  thing."  Doctor 
Fosdick  concluded;  "the  young  men, 
sweaty  and  bloody  with  their  battles, 
the  middle-aged  men  who  have  buried 
part  of  their  hearts.  I  he  craving  for 
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immortality  is  the  craving  of  our  finest 
and  best  moments.  And  when  you  seek 
for  the  best  arguments  for  faith  you  find 
them  coming,  not  from  the  weak  who  have 
failed,  but  from  the  greatest  whom  our 
race  has  produced — from  Jesus  and 
Socrates,  from  John  F'iske  and  William 
James  and  Doctor  Osier,  from  Cromwell 
and  Stonewall  Jackson,  from  Gladstone 
and  Lincoln — strong  men.” 

Whenever  I  see  a  preacher  depicted  on 
the  stage  or  in  the  movies  I  think  of 
Harry  F^merson  Fosdick,  and  other 
preachers  of  my  acquaintance,  and  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  wroth.  I  wish  the 
theatrical  magnates  would  visit  Doctor 
Fosdick,  take  a  good  look  at  him,  feci 
the  muscles  in  his  forearms,  and  then 
rule  off  the  stage  forever  the  milk-and- 
water.  lap-dog  type  of  preacher  in  whom 
they  have  delighted  so  long. 

lector  Fosdick  is  forty-four  years  old 
and  looks  as  if  he  spent  every  morning 
in  a  gymnasium.  His  church  seats 
fifteen  hundred  people,  but  unless  you 
are  on  hand  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
hour  there  will  he  no  standing  room  for 
you.  People,  chiefly  young  people,  come 
from  all  over  the  city  and  form  a  line 
which  runs  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  turns 
into  Twelfth  Street,  waiting  to  hear — 
what?  Nothing  sensational;  nothing 
that  will  he  reported  in  the  papers  of 
the  following  day;  just  old-fashioned, 
straight,  helpful  thinking  from  the  lips 
of  an  "honest  to  God”  real  man. 


AFTER  I  left  his  home  it  struck  me  as 
**  significant  that  in  our  two-hour  talk 
about  immortality  he  never  once  had 
relied  on  verbal  authority,  not  even  the 
Bible.  He  does  not  ask  you  to  accept 
anything  because  it  was  spoken  by  a 
prophet;  he  takes  no  shelter  behind  a 
verse.  You  need  not  soften  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  your  doubts  out  of  deference  to 
his  cloth;  you  can  hit  out  at  Harry  Emer¬ 
son  Fosdick  as  hard  as  you  want,  and  be 
sure  of  getting  as  good  as  you  give.  The 
business  leader  who  visited  Doctor  Fos¬ 
dick  in  his  trouble  was  typical  of  the 
kind  of  men  he  attracts.  1  wondered 
what  he  had  said  to  him. 

"When  he  came  to  you  from  his 
daughter’s  grave  and  told  you  that  he 
wanted  facts,  not  formula:  or  dope, 
what  did  you  tell  him?"  tasked.  "What 
are  the  facts?” 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  if  not 
quite  sure  where  to  begin,  and  then  called 
an  unexpected  witness. 

"You  remember  the  discussion  on 
philosophy  which  Napoleon  carried  on 
w  ith  a  group  of  scientists,”  he  said.  "He 
listened  silently  to  their  arguments  and 
at  length,  interrupting  them  crisply,  he 
pointed  to  the  heavens,  and  exclaimed, 
’All  that  you  say  may  be  very  true, 
gentlemen;  but  tell  me  who  made  all 
that?’ 

“Now  all  our  thinking  about  immor¬ 
tality  must  commence  with  some  such 
question,  it  seems  to  me.  Some  Power 
made  this  world.  Creative  energy  is 
here.  Is  it  more  reasonable  to  think 
that  this  Power  is  purposeful  Intelli¬ 
gence,  or  to  think  that  it  is  dynamic  dirt 
going:  it  blind  ? 

“Everywhere  that  science  turns  its 
microscopes  or  its  telescopes  it  finds  the 
unmistakable  evidence  of  order.  Even 
Huxley,  agnostic  as  he  was,  admitted 


that,  and  adopted  it  as  the  corner  stone 
of  all  scientific  progress. 

‘"As  for  the  strong  conviction  that 
the  cosmic  order  is  rational,’  he  says, 
‘and  the  faith  that  throughout  all  dura¬ 
tion  unbroken  order  has  reigned  in  the 
universe,  I  not  only  accept  it  but  I  am 
disposed  to  think  it  the  most  important 
of  all  truths.’ 

"That’s  the  starting  point,  I  take  it. 

“  1  he  universe  is  a  real  universe,  not  a 
conglomeration  of  planets  made  of  differ¬ 
ent  stuff  and  acting  according  to  diverse 
laws.  I  he  chemical  elements  of  the 
farthest  star  whose  light  passes  through 
our  spectrum  are  the  same  as  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  compose  our  earth  and  sun. 
Men  discovered  the  laws  of  the  ellipse 
and  found  out  afterward  that  the  planets 
in  their  courses  observe  them  perfectly. 

I  hey  deduced,  from  their  calculations, 
that  there  must  be  another  planet 
circling  our  sun,  as  yet  undiscovered; 
they  found  the  planet,  and  called  it 
Neptune. 

"In  other  words,  the  universe  is 
everywhere  amenable  to  thought;  it 
can  he  understood;  it  is  trustworthy,  not 
capricious.  Now  what  does  this  assertion 
mean,  if  not  that  the  world  acts  as  it 
might  he  expected  to  act  if  it  had  been 
thought  through  by  Mind?  When 
Chari  les  Darwin  exclaimed,  ‘If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  universe,  the  mind  re¬ 
fuses  to  look  at  it  as  the  outcome  of 
chance,’  he  is  saying  that  the  cosmic 
process  is  rational  and  that  nothing 
rational  comes  by  accident. 

"Reasonableness  is  the  work  of  mind. 
Can  a  man  read  sense  into  a  printed  page 
that  heats  the  impress  of  type  which, 
haphazard,  has  pied  itself?  I  vpe  must 
express  previous  thought  before  any  man 
can  discover  thought  there.  And  when 
Science,  searching  the  universe,  finds  no 
exceptions,  no  mistakes,  but  everywhere 
rationality,  thought,  how  shall  we  ex¬ 
plain  that  thought  without  a  Thinker 
No  atheist  scientist  has  ever  answered 
that  question.  Great  believing  scientists 
have  answered  it  in  the  words  of  Kepler 
who,  sweeping  the  heavens  with  his 
telescope,  cried.  ’O  God,  I  think  Thy 
thoughts  after  Thee.’ 


"CO,  OF  the  two  hypotheses,  the  theory 
kMhat  the  universe  merely  happened 
seems  to  me  the  less  reasonable,  the  harder 
to  believe;  and  every  forward  step  of 
Science  increases  the  difficulty  of  be¬ 
lieving  it.  Being  at  variance  with  all  our 
experience  it  requires  the  larger  measure 
of  credulity.  If  there  he  no  intelligence 
behind  the  universe,  then  matter  has 
created  something  greater  than  itself — 
for  wc  ourselves  arc  intelligent.  How- 
much  easier,  more  rational  it  is  to  believe 
that  our  personalities  are  not  a  product 
of  something  Us s  than  themselves,  but 

Carts  of  a  greater  Personality  whom  some 
ave  called  the  First  Cause,  some  Mind, 
and  some  God. 

"That  is  the  first  step,”  Doctor  Fosdick 
continued.  "And  the  second  logically 
follows.  If  there  be  a  personality  behind 
the  universe,  what  sort  of  personality 
is  it?  Let  us  think  His  thoughts  after 
Him  for  a  moment: 

“We  see  this  creation  moving  up  from 
low  to  higher  forms,  from  a  chaos  of 
star  dust  to  an  ordered  universe  ot 
stars  and  planets;  on  the  earth,  from 
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inorganic  to  organic,  from  crystal  to  powers,  the  more  powerfully  they  revolt  man  to  a  harp,  and  thought  his  intel 
vegetable,  from  vegetable  to  animal,  against  such  a  thought.  Admit,  as  lectual  and  moral  life  the  harmony  tha 
from  animal  to  human,  until  at  last  there  Science  does,  that  the  universe  is  rational,  comes  from  the  vibrating  strings.  Since 
comes  the  consummation  of  it  all —  and  how  can  you  escape  from  God?  therefore,  he  essentially  is  the  instrumen 
personality.  Assume  God,  and  how  shall  you  escape  which  gives  being  to  the  music,  the  musii 

“If  this  evolving  universe  has  been  the  assurance  of  the  survival  of  His  cannot  outlast  the  destruction  of  th* 
headed  toward  anything,  it  has  been  choicest  creation,  human  personality?"  harp.  But  Socrates  insisted  that  man  i 
headed  toward  personality.  Can  we  “But  human  personality  seems  to  neither  the  harp  nor  the  harmony;  tha 
suppose  that,  having  finished  this  agoniz-  perish."  I  said.  “We  seem  to  see  it  perish,  he  is  a  harper  who  plays  upon  the  phys 
ing  task,  having  completed  at  last  His  The  great  Emerson  grew  dim  before  he  ical  strings,  dependent  upon  them  fo 
purpose— personality — God  would  toss  it  flickered  out.  He  could  not  remember  the  quality  of  the  music  he  produces,  bu 
on  the  scrap  heap,  as  though  He  did  not  his  own  name.  He  laughed  and  stam-  independent  of  them  for  his  own  exis 
care  for  it  at  all,  as  though  what  He  had  mered  like  a  child— like  an  idiot,  worse  tence,  since  the  player  may  leave  om 
wrought  by  the  agony  of  a  million  years  than  a  child.  Everyone  has  seen  the  eyes  instrument  and  find  another, 
was  but  the  caprice  of  a  "What  we  see  in  old  age  i: 

careless,  passing  whim?  the  decay  of  the  harp— no 

“Darwin,  who  gave  the  decay  of  the  harper.  / 

our  great  vision  of  evolu-  .  man  riding  in  a  limousine  i 

revolted  from  that  v'\"  dependent  upon  the 

Kira.  ‘It  i%  an  intolerable  dow»  for  bn  impression  «> 

thought  the  outside  world  If  th< 

other  sentient  brings  are  r  '^D.  V  glass  non  eted  hv  Curtains 

to  complete  anni-  besmeared 

after  cannot 

continued  slow  pens  to  the  windows 


This  Man 
Strongheart,  the 


“Larry”  Trimble,  who  is  one 
directors,  both  with  human 
tells  about  his  experiences 
other  four-footed  creatures, 
friends  exactly  as  he  wins 

they  fear  and 


By  Keene 


iHOl  I  a  year  ago,  I  was  siding  in 
the  projection-room  of  the  \s- 

/  %  snciatcu  hirst  National  Pic- 
1  turcs,  in  New  York,  where  a 

certain  him  play  was  being 
shown  to  a  group  of  invited  guests.  \'  a 
p.n ticiil.irlv  striking  close-up  of  tin  Inn* 
appeared  on  tin  screen  there  was  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  admiration  from  the  spectators. 

I  Inn  the  man  sitting  next  to  me  whis¬ 
pered:  "And.  just  think!  We  are  looking 
at  a  moving-picture  star  who  is  guar.in 
tied  to  he  scandal-proof,  past,  present, 
and  future!" 

That  was  a  sweeping  statement,  but  a 
perfectly  safe  one.  I  or  the  picture  pla> 
was  "The  Silent  ('all;"  and  the  star,  of 
unimpeachable  character,  was  Srrong- 
heart,  the  wonderful  dog  actor.  Since 
then  he  has  taken  the  leading  part  in 
another  picture,  called  "Brawn  of  the 

v  I  »« 

Aorth. 

I  admit  that  Strongheart  is  wonderful 

Hut,  like  a  success! ul  man,  he  owes  a  lot 
to  the  "other  fellow;"  and  the  other  fellow 
in  this  case  is  the  man  behind  the  dog,  his 
director,  Lawrence  Trimble. 

If  you  want  to  learn  about  men,  get 
“Larry"  Trimble  started  talking  about 
dogs;  or.  in  fact,  about  other  animals  — 
wolves,  tigers,  lions,  hedgehogs,  skunks! 
Mr.  I  rimble  knows  them  all.  In  animal 
circles,  he  probably  is  referred  to  as  "a 
good  mixer." 

Strongheart  was  a  German  police  dog, 
who  also  saw  Red  Cross  service  toward 
the  end  of  the  war.  Three  years  ago  he 
was  brought  to  this  countrv,  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Jane  Murhn.  the  plavwright. 
who  wrote  “Lilac  Time"  in  collaboration 
with  Jane  Cowl,  the  actress. 

Miss  Murhn  and  Mr.  I  rimble  are  the 
producers  and  owners  of  the  picture 


In  "The  Silent  Call."  the  first  motion  picture  play  in  which  Strong- 
heart  was  the  star  actor,  the  dog  and  the  villain  apparently  have  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  fights  ever  shown  on  the  screen.  Yet  the  dog  was 
really  very  fond  of  the  man  whom  he  seemed  eager  to  tear  to  pieces 


plavs  in  which  Strongheart  is  the  star. 

Just  as  a  dog.  he  is  worth  close  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  But  as  a  dog  actor,  he 
is  almost  beyond  price.  He  is  not  a  trick 
dog.  Mr.  I  rimble  does  not  want  him  to 
do  mere  mechanical  tricks,  but  to  ad- 
ami  to  act  as  a  dog  would.  It  is  a  task 
that  demands  not  only  a  wonderful  dog. 
but  also  an  extraordinary  man. 

nPHIRTY  years  ago.  "Larrv”  Trimble 
*  was  a  red-headed  boy  down  in  Maine, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  village  of  Rob- 
binston.  In  spite  of  his  red  hair — and  it 


w  as  curly  red  hair,  at  that — there  was  one 
thing  he  was  mortally  afraid  of.  When  he 
was  little  more  than  a  baby,  a  neighbor’s 
dog  jumped  on  him.  Perhaps  it  was  only  in 
play;  but  the  child  was  so  frightened  that 
as  he  grew  older  he  would  go  a  mile  out  of 
his  w  ay  to  avoid  passing  any  kind  of  dog. 

A  fixed  terror  of  that  sort  in  childhood 
sometimes  gives  a  person  a  lifelong  obses¬ 
sion  of  fear.  But  when  this  red-headed 
boy  found  that  other  children  did  not  run 
away  from  dogs,  he  wondered  whether  he 
had  the  “wrong  dope”  about  these  sup¬ 
posed  enemies. 
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Trained 


of  the  best  motion  picture 
actors  and  with  animals, 
with  wolves,  tigers,  and 
You  can  win  human 
animal  ones,  even  when 
bate  other  men 


Sumner 


ii  i*  tear.  < Hi,  vcs.  it  is:  II  lie 
I  dial  ilic  salesman  will  trv  in 
nn«  over  on  him.  he  is  afraid  lie 
il  i«*  pixe  an  order,  01  dial  die 
nm  exactly  what  he  needs,  nr 
n't  pci  diem  on  die  best  possi- 
or  that  he  can  drive  a  belter 
ih  someone  else.  You  can  he 
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"Next,  1  put  a  chair  just  outside  the 

SJtc,  sat  down  there,  and  read  my  paper. 

ut  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  tiger,  so  he 
decided  I  had  no  designs  on  his  peace  or 
safety.  The  next  day,  when  he  came  out 
of  his  cage,  he  found  me  sitting  inside  the 
enclosure,  reading  my  paper.  That  was  a 
little  different  arrangement  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  gave  it  careful  consideration,  walk¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  at  a  little  distance 
from  me  and  waiting  to  find  out  what  my 
intentions  were.  Apparently  I  had  none 
at  all.  I  was  still  attending  to  my  own  af¬ 
fairs  and  showed  no  rude  desire  to  butt 
into  his. 

"|?INALLY,  I  got  up  and  started  to  walk 

■  across  the  room  myself.  Hut  I  made  no 
fuss  about  it.  1  did  it  as  if  I  had  the  same- 
idea  he  had  about  walking  back  and  forth. 
He  was  doing  it  for  exercise.  It  seemed 
to  him  perfectly  natural  that  this  two- 
legged  animal  should  feel  the  same  desire. 

"We  met;  and  we  did  as  animals  do! 
We  showed  the  courtesy  of  the  road  by 
stepping  aside  and  giving  each  other  room 
as  we  passed.  Ibis  is  common  etiquette 
in  the  animal  world.  It  is  followed  far 
more  universally  than  most 
people  know .  The  tiger  and 
1  practiced  this  mutual  cour¬ 
tesy  as  we  continued  to  prom¬ 
enade  back  and  forth. 

“I  knew  he  was  saying  to 
himself,  in  hisow  n  way,  ‘Why, 
this  chan  is  a  quiet,  sensible 
fellow!  It's  really  rather  nice 
to  have  him  around.' 

"After  a  day  or  two  of  this 
companionship,  be  began  to 
try  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
willing  to  be  friends  if  I  felt 
the  same  way  about  it.  He 
rubbed  up  against  the  table 
to  show  his  pleasure.  Then 
he  came  and  rubbed  against 
me!  I  had  to  brace  myself 
against  the  wall  to  keen  front 
being  knocked  over;  out  lie 
meant  (Continued  on  pa^e  of) 


ably  thought  it  tras  a  shoot¬ 
ing  match,  for  they  had  a  lot 
of  men  around  his  enclosure 
firing  blank  cartridges,  rill  it 
sounded  like  the  Hattie  of  the 
Marne  all  over  again. 

"They  wanted  to  paralyze 
the  animal  with  fright.  Hut 
the  trouble  was  that  fright 
doesn't  paralyze  an  animal, 
not  often.  It  makes  him 
think  he’s  got  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  save  himself,  and  to 
do  it  darned  quick!  So  he 
blindly  attacks  the  first  thing 
that  comes  his  way. 

"The  lady  was  perfectly 
right  when  she  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  do  an  at-home 
scene  with  that  tiger.  They’d 
have  had  to  put  her  on  the 
ribbon  counter  when  he  had 
finished  with  her.  He  would 
have  spared  nothing  hut  her  reputation 
t  very  thing  else  about  her  would  have  been 
torn  to  shreds.  Not  because  he  was  blood 
thirsty;  but  because  he  was  scared! 

"The  director  turned  to  me  during  a 
lull  in  the  artillery  rumpus  and  remarked 
that,  as  I  claimed  to  know  something 
about  animals,  maybe  I  thought  1  could 
show  that  tiger  where  he  got  off.  I  said 
I'd  be  willing  to  try,  provided  he  would 
let  me  work  it  out  nn  own  way.  lie 
agreed  with  alacrity. 

"'I 'HE  first  thing  I  did  was  to  banish  the 

•  blank-cartridge  brigade  absolutely. 
The  tiger’s  cage  was  alongside  the  'set' of 
the  room  where  the  scene  with  the  la«ly 
was  r<i  tan  pi  act ;  and  the  door  of  his  cage 
could  be  opened,  allowing  him  to  go  out 
into  this  room,  which  of  count  was  en¬ 
closed  with  strong  wire  netting.  I  had 
them  leave  his  cage  door  open  most  of  the 
time,  so  that  !u-  could  go  in  ..ml  our  as  he 
pleased. 

"In  this  way  he  had  a  chance  to  examine 
the  enclosure  and  to  hud  that  it  cont.nm  1 
n<>  hiddt  n  dangers.  I  le  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  a  pretty  nice  place  to  'troll 
around  in.  The  people  outside  seemed  to 
go  about  their  business  and  to  let  riim  g  > 
about  his.  which  was  all  hr  • 


Mr.  Trimble  has  fourteen 
“wolf  actors"  In  his  latest 
picture.  "Brawn  of  the 
North."  He  gained  their 
confidence  and  friendliness 
so  completely  that  the  baby 
In  the  upper  picture  w-js  as 
safe  as  if  the  wolf  had  been 
a  kitten.  Ills  account  of 
how  he  won  the  devotion  of 
a  supposedly  vicious  wolf 
called  Lady  Silver  is  a  won¬ 
derful  little  story.  Above  is 
a  splendid  "  portrait "  of 
Stronglieart.  who  is  once 
more  the  star  actor  in 
"Brawn  of  the  North."  Ife 
is  a  German  police  din*,  who 
also  did  Red  Grom  service  in 
the  war 

One  lias  only  to  look  at  this 
picture  of  Mr.  Trimble  and 
Strongheart  to  realize  the 
affection  that  exists  between 
the  man  and  the  dog. 
Strongheart  really  belongs 
to  Jane  Murfin.  who  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  Mr.  Trimble  in 
making  the  motion  pictures 
featuring  this  wonderful  dog 
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Ten  Things  That  Keep 

Us  Apart 


By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 


W-HOEVER  will  discover  the 
Things  that  keep  us  apart 
and  show  us  how  to  avoid 
them  will  be  our  greatest 
benefactor.  I  do  not  hope 
to  do  this  perfectly  for  you,  but  1  would 
open  up  the  subject  and  give  a  few  hints 
which  may  enable  you  to  work  out  the 
problem  for  yourself,  and,  after  all.  that 
is  the  only  way  it  can  be  worked  out. 

And  I  know  of  no  more  important  sub¬ 
ject.  For  the  tragedy  of  life  is  drifting 
apart,  just  as  the  triumph  of  life  is  coming 
together. 

It  is  the  fashion  among  superior  people 
to  sneer  at  happy  endings,  for  it  is  ajways 
the  favorite  pose  of  intellectual  vanity  to 
affect  to  despise  whatever  the  great  mass 
'f  people  like.  Hut  people  like  happy 
endings,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  im- 
;>lic*  that  Jack  has  found  his  Jill  and  they 
have  come  together.  I  he 
deepest  eras  ing  of  life  is  for 
mity.  The  whole  drive  of 
i»ve  is  toward  union.  The 
imagination  finds  its  satis¬ 
faction  only  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  union.  And 
nut  all  the  supercilious  rea¬ 
sonings  in  the  world  can 
budge  this  fundamental  in¬ 
stinct. 

Ml  the  words  that  con¬ 
note  joy  are  words  that 
imply  the  coming  together 
of  soul  to  soul.  Love — its 
high  point,  its  halo  and 
glory,  is  where  the  two 
fond  creatures  at  last  arc 
locked  in  each  other’s  arms. 

Friendship— the  essence  of 
it  is  living,  thinking,  feeling 
together. 

Iherc  is  a  great  sentence 
in  fiocthe’s  \\  ilhelm  Meis- 

ter: 

This  world  is  so  waste  and 
empty  when  we  figure  but 
'own*  and  hills  and  rivers  in 
it;  but  ro  know  that  someone  is  living  on  with 
is  even  in  silence — this  makes  our  earthly  ball 
*  ptopk'd  garden. 

Each  club,  lodge,  church,  or  other  group 
of  people  is  an  effort  to  trap  the  blue  bird 
<  f  happiness  in  the  net  of  unity.  The 
underlying  force  in  the  dream  of  .Socialism 
is  the  hope  that  somehow  the  separating 
elements  in  the  struggle  for  bread  and 
butter  shall  be  eliminated,  and  men  shall 
work  together,  instead  of  in  competition. 

<Tne  of  the  highest  reaches  of  ecstasy  is 
that  attained  in  religious  mysticism,  and 
as  vve  read  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  even  that  is  a  form  of  union — 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  Clod. 

I  p  the  whole  ladder  of  human  rela¬ 
tions,  therefore,  from  two  children  placing 
in  the  nursery,  to  the  scheme  of  Karl 
Marx  or  the  visions  of  St.  I  heresa,  the 
happiness  of  human  beings  is  but  another 


name  for  unity;  and  their  misery  is  but 
another  name  for  separation. 

It  is  a  very  real,  present,  and  insistent 
problem.  Many  a  wife  who  reads  these 
lines  is  puzzling  her  head  and  breaking 
her  heart  over  the  fact  that  she  is  losing 
her  hold  upon  her  husband.  Many  a  hus¬ 
band  is  baffled  because  he  sees  the  gulf 
widening  between  him  and  the  wife  with 
whom  he  once  enjoyed  perfect  oneness. 
Many  parents  are  dismayed  because  they 
find  a  wall  rising  fatefully  between  them 
and  their  children. 

And  the  matter  has  larger  proportions. 
For  more  than  one  business  concern  is  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  because  of  dis¬ 
sension  and  misunderstanding;  churches 
are  being  ruined;  nations  are  decaying, 
and  the  world  itself  faces  the  continual 
prospect  of  war,  simply  because  it  is  so 
hard  for  people  to  work  together  and  the 


So  in  marriage.  Our  laws  provide  for 
divorce  only  on  the  ground  of  great  of¬ 
fenses.  Yet  more  marriages  are  spoiled 
by  petty  things  than  by  thumping  crimes. 
Many  are  the  wives  who  have  loyally 
stood  by  their  husbands  even  though 
they  knew  them  to  be  drunkards,  embez¬ 
zlers,  or  murderers.  T  hey  have  visited 
them  in  prisons  and  stood  weeping  at  the 
gallows.  Hut  there  are  a  great  many  more 
wives  who  cannot  endure  their  husbands, 
and  yet  can  give  no  reason  at  all;  they 
have  simply  drifted  apart,  live  in  a  state 
of  armed  hostility,  and  continue  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  simply  because  they  don’t 
know  what  else  to  do.  You  can  stand  one 
big  shattering  crime  and  adjust  yourself 
to  it.  hut  a  constant  recurrence  of  offen¬ 
sive  actions  continued  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  the  year  is  too  much  for 
mortal  endurance. 

Let  us  consider  some  of 
the  things  that  make  for 


Are  You  Guilty — or 
Not  Guilty? 

L^AMILIES,  friendships,  and  even 
*  nations,  are  torn  asunder  by 
things  (often  small)  that  keep  hu¬ 
man  beings  apart. 

Dr.  Frank  Crane  names  ten  of 
these  things. 

Go  through  his  list  and  see  if  any 
of  them  apply  to  you. 

The  Editor. 


microbes  of  separation  are  so  vigorous 
and  virulent. 

Hut  let  us  not  trouble  about  the  world 
and  its  governments.  Let  us  get  down  to 
study  our  own  immediate  little  problems, 
and  perhaps  if  we  can  find  what  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  there  it  may  help  us  to  deal  with 
larger  issues. 

T^HE  things  that  keep  us  apart  seem  to 
*  be  the  little  things,  not  the  big  ones. 
Few  quarrels  can  be  traced  to  causes  that 
really  are  of  importance.  Historians  have 
shown  that  the  occasion  of  even  great 
wars  is  often  trivial.  And  in  the  school¬ 
yard,  when  you  find  Johnny  and  Willie 
rolling  over  in  the  mud  and  pounding 
each  other’s  faces,  separate  them,  and  ask 
them  what  it  is  all  about.  T  hey  cannot 
for  the  life  of  them,  either  one  of  them, 
tell  you. 


separation. 

I.  F.gotiim:  First,  prime 
and  blue-ribboned  among 
the  separators  is  egotism. 

Do  not  imagine  that  ego¬ 
tism  always  takes  the  form 
of  sclf-comnlaccncy,  boast¬ 
ing,  and  self-praise.  A  much 
more  common  form  of  ego¬ 
tism  is  self-depreciation. 

Egotism  has  many  dis¬ 
guises.  It  loves  masks.  One 
of  its  commonest  and  most 
detestable  roles  is  that  of 
self-pity.  You  may  be 
sorry  for  yourself  and  have 
good  cause;  but  test  as¬ 
sured  that  when  you  reveal 
this  to  another  person  you 
have  given  a  blow  to  his  af¬ 
fection.  Only  mother  love 
is  strong  enough  to  endure 
a  whiner. 

Another  form  of  egotism 
is  sensitiveness.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  live 
with  a  person  when  you  arc  in  constant 
fear  of  treading  on  his  toes.  It  is  too 
much  to  ask  of  anybody  to  enjoy  constant 
association  with  one  so  thin-skinned  that 
he  cannot  be  touched  without  causing 
pain.  Sensitiveness  is  merely  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  ego,  and  results  from  lov¬ 
ing  ourselves  or  thinking  of  ourselves  so 
much  that  we  turn  the  most  innocent  acts 
into  offense. 

I  he  egotist  is  abnormally  personal. 
Everything  that  happens  is  conceived  by 
him  in  terms  of  himself.  T  he  egotistic 
husband  thinks  that  everything  his  wife 
does,  whether  she  sits  down  or  gets  up, 
goes  out  or  comes  in,  wears  a  blue  dress  or 
a  white  one.  laughs  or  cries,  reads  the 
Hible  or  the  sporting  news — whatever  she 
does,  is  directly  aimed  at  him.  If  you 
have  that  sort  of  disposition  you  must  ex¬ 
pect  constantly  to  (Continued  on  page  Qo) 
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The  Girl  Who  Was  a  Mystery 

To  Her  Town 

A  seacoast  romance 
By  Lincoln  Colcord 

ILLUSTRATION'S  BY  LESLIE  L.  BENSON 


PEOPLE  used  to  wonder  where 
Rebecca  Gilmore's  boy  pot  that 
striking  Spanish  look.  His  father 
was  a  type  of  the  close-knit  New 
England  stock;  his  mother,  who 
had  been  Rebecca  Grant  before  her  mar¬ 
riage,  was  a  magnificent  Saxon  beauty 
with  violet  eyes  and  yellow-gold  hair. 
But  young  Sanford  Gilmore  seemed  like 
a  child  of  another  race,  swarthy  and  slen¬ 
der,  a  dusky,  handsome  Iberian. 

The  beginning  of  this  tale  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  Rebecca  Grant’s  girlhood,  be¬ 
fore  Captain  Daniel  Gilmore  had  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  scene.  When  the  romance 
at  length  transpired,  years  enough  had  in¬ 
tervened  to  soften  all  its  aspects.  Captain 
Gilmore  had  kept  his  secret  well. 

Rebecca  Grant  in  those  days  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mystery  to  the  town.  A  big, 
healthy  girl,  she  had  drifted  through  ado¬ 
lescence  with  a  sort  of  sleepy  natural 
growth.  A  strange  passivity  seemed  to 
mark  her  development;  yet  no  one  thought 
of  calling  her  a  stupid  girl.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  her  character  suggested  a  calm  and 
deliberate  isolation. 

Her  extreme  beauty  at  an  early  age  had 
begun  to  emphasize  this  quality  of  somno¬ 
lent  mysteriousness.  Never  an  animated 
beauty,  it  invariably  excited  wonder  and 
admiration;  its  sheer  calm  perfection  was 
overwhelming.  Her  features  were  purely 
classical  in  their  mold  and  immobility.  In 
appearance,  she  seemed  like  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  ancient  legend. 

During  her  teens,  all  the  eligible  boys  in 
town  paid  court  to  her  in  turn;  one  after 
the  other,  she  calmly  sent  them  away.  In 
each  case,  she  received  the  attention 
readily  and  graciously;  but  when  the 
stage  of  ardor  was  reached,  and  the  name 
of  love  invoked,  she  would  always  draw 
back  as  if  in  alarm. 

Rebecca  Grant  was  ripening  into 
womanhood  when  her  father  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  Java  on  board  his  vessel.  She 
had  grown  up  hardly  knowing  the  stern 
and  taciturn  sailor  who  came  occasionally 
to  visit  them;  she  and  her  mother  had 
always  lived  ashore  in  the  Grant  home¬ 
stead,  an  old-fashioned  house  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town.  The  relation  between 
these  two  was  intimate  and  precious. 
Mrs.  Grant  suffered  from  a  heart  trouble 
that  made  her  a  great  invalid. 

Her  mother’s  health  was  Rebecca’s 
chief  concern  when  the  tragic  news  of 
Captain  Grant’s  death  arrived  from 
abroad.  In  the  long  three  months'  wait 
before  his  effects  could  be  brought  home 
— the  period  that  prolongs  the  sorrow  of 
a  sailor’s  death — Mrs.  Grant  had  many  a 
serious  talk  with  Rebecca  about  the  future. 


'I  wish  that  I  could  sec  you  happily 
married,  dear,  before  I  have  to  go,  she 
often  said. 

"Don’t,  Mother!  You  are  going  to  live 
many  years.  I  suppose  I’ll  marry  w-hen  I 
fall  in  love." 

"Yes—  if  you  ever  do,  Rebecca.  You 
don’t  seem  to  fall  in  love  easily.” 


■pyXNIKL  GILMORE  had  been  mate 
with  Captain  Grant  for  ten  vears,  and 
had  taken  command  of  the  vessel  when  the 
other  died.  On  the  homeward  passage  he 
had  left  Rebecca’s  picture  in  the  desk, 
where  he  could  see  it  every  day.  In  view 
of  his  years,  he  had  permitted  himself  a 
feeling  of  genuine  sentiment  toward  this 
fatherless  girl,  blooming  in  an  exalted 
beauty  that  clutched  the  heart.  Profes¬ 
sionally,  he  had  stepped  into  her  father’s 
shoes;  he  must  supply  the  lack  in  other 
directions,  as  far  as  he  was  able.  A  man 
nearing  forty,  who  never  had  married, 
who  had  no  children  of  his  own.  .  .  . 

But  when  he  had  been  in  town  a  few 
days,  bringing  Captain  Grant’s  effects  to 
the  widow  and  daughter,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  fallen  head  over  heels  in  love 
with  Rebecca.  He  was_  too  honest  a  man 
not  to  face  the  fact.  Yet  there  remained 
a  trace  of  fathcrlincss  even  in  his  love. 
He  longed  to  protect  her  from  the  world 
he  knew.  His  devotion  was  paternally 
blind  and  faithful.  But  when  he  thought 
of  asking  her  to  marry  him,  a  cold  fear 
stopped  his  heart. 

Captain  Gilmore’s  attentions  were  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  Rebecca  at 
this  time.  For  her  father’s  sake,  she  was 
anxious  to  be  kind  to  him;  he  brought  her 
nearer  to  the  man  who  had  gone  forever. 
She  urged  him  to  talk  of  the  sea,  to  tell 
about  her  father’s  life  on  shipboard;  her 
manner  toward  him  was  warm  and  ani¬ 
mated.  Little  did  she  dream  that  this  new 
charm  was  searing  the  heart  of  the  mid¬ 
dle-aged  sailor  who  drove  her  about  the 
country,  gave  her  such  pleasant  days,  and 
was  so  uniformly  dignified  and  courteous. 
Little  did  she  realize  that  her  mother, 
watching  the  progress  of  the  affair,  was 
lending  him  all  the  assistance  in  her 
power. 

\lfHEN  Captain  Gilmore  entered  the 
»  *  Grant  parlor  on  his  last  evening  in 
town,  Rebecca  greeted  him  warmly,  but 
with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  her  voice.  Soon 
afterward  Mrs.  Grant  slipped  aw-ay  up¬ 
stairs. 

"It  is  such  a  violent  break  when  a  sea¬ 
faring  man  leaves  for  his  next  voyage," 
Rebecca  was  saying  as  her  mother  went 
out.  “You  have  been  awfully  good  to  me. 


Captain  Gilmore."  She  glanced  up  with 
a  smile. 

Captain  Gilmore  crossed  the  room  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her.  The  moment 
terrified  him  by  its  imminence.  He  took 
his  courage  in  both  hands. 

"There  need  be  no  break,  Rebecca,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  that  still  managed  to  be 
fatherly  and  dignified.  "That  is,  if  you 
feel  about  it  as  I  feel." 

"Oh,  I  do."  She  glanced  up  again 
brightly;  then,  as  she  gazed  at  him,  a  look 
of  puzzled  anxiety  crossed  her  eyes.  "You 
mean—  ?’’  she  as  ked  in  confusion. 

"1  mean  that  I  love  you,  Rebecca. 
Haven’t  you  guessed  it,  haven’t  you  seen 
it  every  day?  I  love  you  with  my  whole 
being,  and  want  you  for  my  wife.  I  am 
older  than  you  an-.  Rebecca;  but  not  too 
old  for  you.  I  can  offer  you  a  clean  heart, 
at  any  rate,  and  a  devotion  that  will 
never  change.” 

"Oh!"  Rebecca  leaped  to  her  feet, 
pressing  both  hands  across  her  mouth, 
trying  to  cut  off  the  cry  that  had  escaped 
her.  Her  wide,  deen  eyes  were  full  of 
startled  pain.  She  facecl  him  in  sudden 
honor.  It  had  come  so  unaccountably, 
out  of  such  a  clear  sky. 

MY  DEAR  girl,”  he  said,  quick  to 
sense  the  trouble.  "I  didn’t  mean  to 
alarm  you.  Please  sit  down.  I  hoped  that 
you  had  seen—  Don’t  despise  me;  it  is  the 
highest  compliment  that  1  can  pay." 

"No,  no — it  isn’t  that."  She  sank  back 
in  the  chair  and  covered  her  face.  So  he 
had  been  making  love  to  her  all  the  time! 
Was  there  no  simple  companionship  in 
life?  No  free  and  unadulterated  inter¬ 
course3  \Nas  love  always  lying  in  wait, 
like  a  fever,  to  spoil  natural  happiness? 

"Forgive  me,  Rebecca,”  he  went  on 
tenderly.  "I  see  that  the  thought  is  new 
to  you.  But  I’m  glad  now-  that  I  have 
spoken.  Promise  me  that  while  I  am 
away,  you  will  give  the  matter  your  deep¬ 
est  consideration.  I  can’t  ask  for  more." 


‘Oh,  Captain  Gilmore,”  Rebecca  cried 
brokenly,  "you  must  try  to  understand. 

I  can’t  bear  to  make  you  unhappy.  I  ad¬ 
mire  and  respect  you  so  much — I  do  love 
you.  in  another  way.  But — but  I  can’t 
marry  you.” 

He  smiled  unsteadily.  "Perhaps  your 
feeling  will  change  with  time.  I  pray  to 
God  it  may.  I  sha’n’t  say  good-by  to  hope 
until  another  voyage.  Give  me  a  year  of 
grace,  my  dear.’ 

The  year  of  grace  was  a  year  of  torment 
for  Rebecca.  As  soon  as  Captain  Gilmore 
had  gone,  she  felt  the  need  of  her  mother's 
advice;  but  w  hen  she  had  ope  ned  her  heart 
to  her,  she  discovered  that  she  had  set  new 
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She  turned  away,  leaning  on  the  branch  of  u  low  apple  tree.  All  her  strength  Maidenly  seemed  to  leave  her;  for  an 


and  strong  influences  in  motion.  Not  that 
Mrs.  Grant  urged  her  to  accept  the  cap¬ 
tain;  it  was  the  passive  force  of  a  strong 
hope,  unexpressed  yet  plainly  revealed  to 
the  daughter’s  devoted  sympathy,  which 
now  came  into  play. 

"You  mustn’t  marry  him,  dear,  unless 
you  are  sure  of  yourself.  You  must  do  as 
you  have  always  done." 

‘‘That  is  just  it.  Mother.  I'm  wonder¬ 
ing  about  myself.  How  can  I  know  that  I 
am  doing  right?” 

“There  is  no  rule,  Rebecca.  Tell  me  how 
you  really  feel  toward  Captain  Gilmore.” 

"I  care  for  him  immensely — but  not  to 
marry  him.  Why.  be  seems  like  another 
father.” 

"Well,  dear,  you  will  have  to  make  your 
own  decision.  1  wouldn’t  dare  advise,  ex¬ 
cept  to  warn  you  against  a  loveless  mar¬ 
riage.  Captain  Gilmore  is  as  noble  a  man 
as  you  could  find.  But  that  isn’t  every¬ 
thing — and  it  is  nothing  without  love." 

I  hese  talks  showed  Rebecca  more 
plainly  than  reproach  or  argument  the 
strength  of  the  hope  that  had  been 
planted  in  her  mother’s  heart.  Was  it 
possible  wisdom  and  experience  were 
right,  and  instinct  was  wrong?  Captain 


Gilmore  was  a  man  among  the  thousands.* 
With  him  she  would  at  least  be  safe; 
might  she  not  learn  to  be  happy?  As  the 
year  drew  to  its  close,  Rebecca  gradually 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept  him. 

I_JE  CAME  in  a  flurry  of  excitement; 
*  *  the  ship’s  business  called  him  back  to 
the  city  on  the  next  train.  He  had  stolen 
the  day  for  the  sake  of  an  hour  with 
Rebecca.  They  walked  a  little  way  into  the 
orchard. 

“I  had  to  see  you,  dear."  he  said  ear¬ 
nestly.  “Is  there  anv  hope  for  me?  Have 
you  thought  it  over:" 

"Yes.”  The  answer  came  involuntarily. 
She  had  anticipated  a  quiet  meeting;  she 
had  planned  exactly  what  she  would  say. 
This  hurried,  impetuous  call  had  thrown 
her  again  into  confusion. 

“Then  tell  me — don’t  be  cruel,  dear.  Tell 
me  if  1  am  to  come  back  to  you  a  little  later, 
and  be  happy — or  never  see  you  again.” 

She  turned  away,  leaning  on  the  branch 
of  a  low  apple  tree.  All  her  strength  sud¬ 
denly  seemed  to  leave  her;  for  an  instant 
she  felt  as  if  she  w  ould  sink  to  the  ground. 

"You  must  come  back  . . .  and  be 
happy,”  she  breathed  at  last. 


"Thank  God!”  he  cried  cxultingly. 
"Now  1  can  soon.  And  when  I  do  come 
back.  dear.  I'll  show  you  a  different  man." 

A  moment  later  he  was  leaving;  Mrs. 
Grant  and  Rebecca  came  to  the  pate.  I  lis 
kindly  face  glowed  with  happiness  and 
devotion. 

"Oh.  I  nearly  forgot  to  mention  it." 
he  exclaimed,  turning  a  few  steps  off.  "I 
have  sent  for  voung  Rodrigo  to  go  mate 
with  me.  He’ll  probably  stop  here  over¬ 
night.  and  1  will  write  him  to  call  on  you. 
The  boy  in  college  that  I  told  you  about, 
Mrs.  Grant,”  he  called,  as  a  passing  car¬ 
riage  interrupted  the  conversation. 

Rebecca  waved  her  handkerchief.  “Who 
does  he  mean.  Mother?”  she  asked  idly,  as 
they  watched  him  out  of  sight. 

"Some  Spanish  boy  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica;  Captain  Gilmore  has  been  educating 
him.  Has  he  never  told  you  the  story?" 

"No.  He  must  be  more  than  a  boy." 

"1  have  an  impression  that  he  is  nine¬ 
teen  or  twenty.” 

A  week  later,  as  Rebecca  came  into  the 
house  one  afternoon,  Mrs.  Grant  met  her 
in  the  kitchen. 

"He  is  inside,"  she  said  gravely,  nod¬ 
ding  toward  the  parlor. 


Instant  *hc  fell  an  If  she  would  sink  to  the  ground 


and  bo  happy.”  she  breathed  at  last 


"Who — Captain  Gilmore?” 

"No.  the  Spaniard." 

"Oh!”  There  was  a  note  of  relief  in 
Rebecca’s  voice;  she  had  been  dreading 
Captain  Gilmore’s  return. 

Wrapped  in  her  own  thoughts.  Mrs. 
Grant  went  on  into  the  parlor.  For  the 
past  week  she  had  been  intensely  happy 
over  Rebecca’s  choice.  A  brief  talk  with 
their  visitor  that  afternoon  had  strangely 
upset  her. 

"My  daughter  has  come,  Mr.  Rodrigo,” 
she  announced. 

He  had  leaped  to  his  feet  as  Mrs. 
Grant  entered  the  room,  and  now  stood 
looking  past  her,  where  Rebecca  paused 
in  the  doorway.  The  light  from  the  south 
windows  lay  gn  the  pirl  as  an  artist  might 
have  arranged  it.  'I  he  vision  fairly  stifled 
him;  he  caught  his  breath,  his  dark  eyes 
widened  in  a  gaze  of  veneration  and  awe. 

As  Rebecca  came  forward,  she  looked 
full  into  this  glance  of  open  admiration. 
The  figure  that  stood  before  her  was  an¬ 
other  plaything  of  destiny.  Tall  and 
straight,  black-haired  and  olive-skinned, 
he  was  a  picture  of  the  younp  Spanish 
aristocrat,  a  flower  of  the  ancient  high¬ 
bred  race  of  Castile.  He  was  fated  from 


that  moment  to  stand  in  her  heart,  bring¬ 
ing  to  life  its  magic  and  meaning,  explain¬ 
ing  with  great  simplicity  her  own  years 
of  waiting,  her  strangeness,  her  instinctive 
hesitation,  her  fine  consistency,  and  ful¬ 
filling  in  all  its  truth  and  dignity  her  inno¬ 
cent  dream  of  love. 

"Rebecca!"  said  Mrs.  Grant  sharply. 
"This  is  Mr.  Manuel  Rodrigo." 

'T'HF.Y  advanced  slowly,  with  eyes  still 
*  fixed  on  each  other,  as  if  mutually  drink¬ 
ing  in  the  revelation  that  had  appeared 
before  them.  The  air  of  the  room  was 
tense  with  a  new  force  suddenly  loosed, 
a  force  that  dominated  human  conduct, 
that  could  not  be  turned  or  stayed.  Re¬ 
becca  took  Rodrigo’s  hand. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come."  she  said 
frankly,  speaking  the  thought  that  lav  in 
her  heart  and  seemed  to  possess  her  whole 
being.  1  he  touch  of  his  hand  in  hers 
swept  through  her  veins  in  a  warm  tide 
that  slowly  mounted  to  her  cheeks. 

"Thank  you."  His  voice  trembled 
slightly.  She  had  been  waiting  to  hear  it; 
it  seemed  like  a  voice  she  had  always 
known.  "Your  mother  has  kindly  asked 
me  to  stay  to  supper.”  he  went  on.  "Cap¬ 


tain  Gilmore  assured  me  that  1  would 
find  a  welcome  ” 

They  sat  stiffly  about  the  parlor,  talking 
of  ordinary  matters.  Soon  supper  was 
ready.  Mrs.  Grant  had  to  sustain  the 
conversation.  Hard  as  they  tried,  the 
young  couple  could  not  be  natural  after 
the  shock  that  they  had  received. 

The  dishes  done,  Rebecca  followed  her 
mother  to  the  narlor.  She  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  herself.  She  was  being  carried 
away  by  a  gieat  unknown  current.  She 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  Rodrigo,  to  escape 
the  oppression  of  artificial  behavior,  to 
hear  him  speak  freely,  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  this  wonderful  experience. 

1  hen  a  moment  came  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  felt  unable  to  restrain  the  fierce  de¬ 
sire  for  freedom  that  was  driving  her  mad. 

"I  must  do  an  errand.  Mother."  she 
said,  rising  abruptly.  "Mr.  Rodrigo, 
would  you  like  to  go  with  me?” 

"With  pleasure."  He  sp  rang  to  his  feet. 

Mrs.  Grant  followed  them  to  the  hall. 
"Why,  Rebecca,  it  is  nearly  nine  o’clock. 
What  errand?” 

“I’ll  only  be  gone  a  short  while,  dear. 
Mr.  Rodrigo  will  see  that  I  am  safe.” 

She  did  not  {Continued  on  page  68) 


You  Can  Always  Cash  In  On 

Your  Experience 


“What  you  have  learned  in  one  business  can  be  applied  in  almost 
any  other  business,”  says  the  subject  of  this  article,  who 
has  operated  successfully  in  twenty  different  lines, 
from  coal  mining  to  New  York  real  estate 

An  Interview  with  August  Heckscher 

Reported  by  George  Mortimer 


IFFY-ODD  years  of  active 
business  have  taught  me,  above 
all,  this: 

"One  kind  of  business  does  not 
differ  much  from  any  other  kind, 
.fny  man  who  hat  ambition,  who  ij  wilting, 
to  work,  and  who  will  bear  in  mind  that 
two  plus  two  always  equals  four,  can  learn 
to  manage  any  sort  of  a  business  that  does 
nut  involve  technical  knowledge.  He  can 
pass  from  one  kind  of  business  to  a  very 
different  kind.  The  knowledge  he  acquired 
in  the  first  business  will  probably  be  seventy 
per  cent  of  all  that  he  needs  in  the  second. 

“A  very  considerable  number  of  failures 
arc  due  to  thinking  that 
nothing  can  he  learned 
from  another  business  un¬ 
less  it  be  in  exactly  the  same 
held  as  your  own.  A  great 
number  of  personal  failures 
arc  due  to  getting  in  the 
rut  of  imagining  that  be¬ 
cause  you  have,  say,  sold 
woolens  for  ten  or  twenty 
years,  woolens  are  the  only 
thing  you  know  anything 
about,  and  that  if  no  one 
wants  vou  to  sell  woolen' 
then  there  is  nothing  for 
you  to  do.  The  truth  is 
otherwise.  The  experience 
gained  in  one  sort  of  busi¬ 
ness  will  answer  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  other  sort.  The 
additional  knowledge  that 
is  necessary  can  be  picked 
up  in  a  very  little  while.  I 
know  this  absolutely  from 
my  own  experience. 

"I  came  to  this  country 
with  three  years  of  training 
in  an  exporting  house.  My 
first  job  was  helping  the  owner  of  a  coal 
mine.  Before  I  had  drawn  my  first  nay 
the  owner  fell  ill,  and  for  a  long  time  I  had 
to  manage  that  mine  on  my  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  was  the  first  coal  mine  1  had 
ever  seen.  After  fourteen  years  of  coal 
mining  I  went  into  the  -zinc  business. 
Since  then  I  have  been  in  all  kinds  of 
mining,  in  steel  making,  and  altogether 
probably  in  twenty  different  lines,  includ¬ 
ing  New  York  real  estate.  The  principles 
I  learned  in  the  exporting  house  so  many 
years  ago  made  it  comparatively  easy 
to  grasp  coal  mining.  I  he  cumulative 


experience  of  these  various  enterprises 
took  the  difficulty  out  of  learning  to  find 
my  way  about  in  New  York  real  estate. 

“Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am 
minimizing  the  amount  of  woik  required. 
One  cannot  simply  walk  into  a  new 
establishment  and  start  to  give  orders. 
I  hat  is  not  managing  that  is  making  a 
fool  of  one’s  self.  Neither  do  I  advocate 
dropping  a  successful  business  to  take 
up  a  new  one.  unless  the  fitst  business  is 
in  such  a  condition  that  if  may  be  sold 
rofitablv  or  can  be  put  into  capable 
ands.  1  do  not  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
men  who  can  direct  an  enterprise  without 


knowing  its  every  detail.  I  very  much 
doubt  if  any  enterprise  can  be  managed 
successfully  by  anyone  w  ho  does  not  keep 
in  close  touch  with  detail.  The  man  who 
has  the  title  of  manager  may  not  be  in 
close  touch.  If  so,  he  has  a  title,  but 
someone  else  is  doing  the  managing. 

"The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
business  experience,  no  matter  what  its 
kind,  never  goes  for  nothing  unless  one 
wills  it  that  way.  Experience  can  always 
be  made  to  count.  Any  limitations  arc 
self-imposed.  So  strongly  do  I  feel  this 
that  I  really  have  to  guard  myself  in  these 


days  against  taking  on  a  new  variety  of 
business  when  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers  itself.  There  is  nothing  more 
fascinating  to  me  than  plunging  into  a 
new  enterprise,  finding  out  what  has 
made  other  men  in  the  same  field  success¬ 
ful  or  what  has  made  them  fail,  and  then 
going  ahead.” 

August  Heckscher  has  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  first  fifty  of  the  country’s  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men.  When  he  talks 
alnnit  common  principles  running  through 
everv  phase  of  commercial  enterprise  he  is 
speaking  on  a  subject  that  lie  knows.  He 
landed  in  this  country  fifty-four  years 
ago  -not  as  a  penniless 
immigrant,  but  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  he  might 
as  well  have  been  a  penni¬ 
less  immigrant,  for  he  bad 
with  him  only  enough  money 
to  nay  his  boaid  until  he 
could  learn  the  language 
and  get  a  job.  He  had  told 
bis  mother  that  this  money 
was  the  only  money  he  was 
ever  going  to  ask  from  the 
family,  that  he  would  make 
or  break  on  it.  To-day  he 
is  a  very  wealthy  man,  but 
he  is  one  of  our  least  know  n 
millionaires. 

Not  long  ago  there  was 
opened  on  upper  Fifth 
Avenue  a  splendid  building, 
w’hich  is  finer  and  more 
complete  in  equipment  than 
any  private  school  in  the 
world.  No  college  has  a 
building  that  can  match  it. 
It  was  put  there  by  the 
Heckscher  Foundation  and 
it  cost  three  million  dollars. 
The  whole  roof  is  a  playground.  The 
swimming  pool  is  the  largest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  a  theatre  decorated  by  Willie 
Pogany  and  directed  by  David  Bclasco. 
It  is  an  institution,  but  it  is  fitted  out  as 
a  club.  The  club  members  are  mostly 
elected  by  the  courts. 

Children  are  the  first  interest  of 
August  Heckscher  and  his  wife.  They 
thought  that  homeless  children,  children 
committed  by  the  courts  for  one  reason 
or  another — the  most  unpromising  chil¬ 
dren,  the  kind  that  no  one  wants  to 
adopt — ought  ( Continued  on  page  2u0) 


Around  Forty 
A  Man’s  Reputation 
Begins  to  Count  Solidly 

“AROUND  forty,”  says  Mr.  Heck- 
seller,  “is  the  time  when  reputa¬ 
tion  begins  to  count  most  solidly. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  a  man 
builds  his  reputation  for  integrity, 
but  it  is  seldom  until  he  is  past 
forty  that  he  begins,  so  to  speak,  to 
cash  in  on  his  reputation.” 
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Arriving  in  this  country  fifty-four  yean  ago,  an 
immigrant,  Mr.  Heckscher  has  become  one  of  the 
big  business  men  of  America.  His  first  job  was  help¬ 
ing  the  owner  of  a  coal  mine — who  became  ill  and 
left  the  management  of  the  mine  to  his  young  assistant 
for  two  yean.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Heckscher  has 
been  connected  with  at  least  twenty  successful  business 
enterprises.  To-day  he  is  president  of  the  Empire 


Trust  Company,  the  Lawyen'  Title  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  is  guiding  genius  of  several  other 
enterprises,  and  one  of  the  important  real-estate  op- 
eraton  of  the  city.  He  spent  ten  yean  as  manager 
of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company.  Recently  he  made 
a  three-million-dollar  gift  of  the  Heckscher  Foundation 
Building,  in  Fifth  Avenue;  it  receives  homeless  children 
committed  to  it  by  the  courts.  17 
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Sidney 

MR.  SMITH  it  one  of  the  moet  conspicuously  suc¬ 
cessful  cartoonists  in  America.  Recently  he  signed  a 
contract  with  the  Chicago  "Tribune”  that  yields  him 
more  than  $100,000  a  year.  His  life  has  been  full  of 
hard  knocks  and  rough-and-ready  human  associations. 
Mr.  Smith  was  bom  in  Bloomington,  Illinois.  As  a 
boy  he  sold  a  few  cartoons  to  the  Bloomington  "Sunday 
Eye.”  Failing  to  land  a  regular  job  on  any  newspaper 
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Smith 

he  decided  to  go  on  a  lecture  tour,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  would  do  chalk  portraits  for  his  audiences. 
His  haphazard  jaunts  around  the  country  brought  in 
very  little  money. 

Mr.  Smith's  first  regular  job  was  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  an  Indianapolis  newspaper.  After  working  on 
a  number  of  other  dailies,  he  became  connected  with 
the  Pittsburgh  "  Press,"  where  he  made  his  first  big  hit. 
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Sidney  Smith  and  His  “Gumps” 

The  romantic  story  of  a  cartoonist  who  pursued  his  hobby  through 
dozens  of  reverses  and  to-day  is  the  entertainer  of  millions 
of  newspaper  readers — His  ideas  of  popular  humor — 

How  the  “Gumps”  developed 

By  Neil  M.  Clark 


ABOUT  the  year  i8<jo  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Bloom- 

/  %  ington,  Illinois,  caught  one  of 
1  her  boys  drawing  pictures 

when  he  was  supposed  to  be 
studying  his  lessons.  It  was  not  the  first 
offense.  She  took  him  by  the  coat  collar, 
and  marched  him  to  the  door. 

”  Young  man,”  she  said,  "you  go  home. 
You’re  not  fit  for  anything 
but  a  cartoonist!" 

He  went,  bawling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  He  did 
not  know  what  a  cartoonist 
was,  but  he  believed  he  had 
been  mortally  insulted! 

The  other  day  the  Board 
of  1  radc  in  Minneapolis 
suspended  operations  for 
several  minutes  during  the 
busiest  part  of  the  day  in 
order  to  give  the  brokers  a 
chance  to  read  the  early 
edition  of  an  afternoon 
paper.  The  newsboys  were 
excitedly  shouting: 

"Uncle  Bitn — no  mar¬ 
riage!” 

I  he  brokers  turned  unan¬ 
imously  to  the  page  on 
which  appeared  the  comic 
serial  pictures  depicting  the 
adventures  of  the  Gump 
family,  including  the  fabu¬ 
lously  rich  uncle  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  who  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  him¬ 
self  promised  to  marry  the 
unscrupulous  Widow  Zan¬ 
der.  Sales  on  the  Kxchange 
could  wait,  the  brokers 
evidently  decided,  but  to  a 
man  they  wanted  to  know 
without  delay  what  had 
happened  to  Uncle  Bim  on 
the  day  scheduled  for  his 
wedding! 

The  lad  who  was  sent 
home  from  school  for  draw'- 
ing  pictures  and  the  artist 
who  created  the  Gumps, 
whose  family  adventures 
arc  followed  daily  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  all  over  the 
country,  were  one  and  the  same — Sidney 
Smith. 

Almost  everybody  knows  the  Gumps. 
Bur  who  and  what  is  their  creator. 
Smith?  That  was  what  I  went  to  learn 
the  other  day.  I  found  him  on  an  upper 
floor  in  the  offices  of  the  Chicago  "  I  rib- 
une.”  Bit  by  bit,  with  a  fresh  scries  of 
unfinished  adventures  of  the  Gumps  on 
the  drawing  table  in  front  of  him,  he  told 


me  about  himself.  "I  always  wanted  to 
draw,”  he  said.  "I  never  wanted  to  do 
anything  else. 

"My  father  wanted  me  to  be  a  dentist. 
But  to  be  a  dentist  I  had  to  study,  and 
school  and  I  never  agreed:  they  didn't 
teach  drawing  where  I  went.  I  was  about 
Seventeen,  I  think,  when  I  saw  the  inside 
of  a  schoolroom  lor  the  last  time.  I  was 


at  Wesleyan,  in  Bloomington,  at  the 
time,  but  I  hadn't  been  there  long.  A 
bunch  of  us  wanted  to  start  something. 
We  all  agreed  to  go  to  class  in  our  foot¬ 
ball  suits.  I  was  the  only  one  that  showed 
up!  They  sent  me  home,  and  I  never 
went  back. 

"I  had  an  idea  that  I  could  paint.  I 
had  nothing  to  paint  with  or  on,  but  a 
fellow  named  Matthewson  showed  me 


how  to  stretch  a  piece  of  muslin  and 
glaze  it  for  a  canvas.  I  set  to  work  on  a 

Eic tu re  as  big  as  a  door.  I  called  it  The 
I  other  and  Child.’ 

"I  used  house  paint  and  house  brushes, 
and  some  of  the  paint  I  slapped  on  with 
stones  and  a  knife.  That  was  all  I  had  10 
work  with.  When  the  picture  was  done, 
I  thought  it  was  pretty  good.  I  got  a 
storekeeper,  a  friend  of 
mine,  to  display  it  in  his 
show  window.  He  nut 
lights  all  around  to  illu¬ 
minate  it,  and  tome  it  looked 
great.  I  put  a  sign  on  it: 
FOR  SALE— $500. 
"That  was  more  money 
than  anybody  had,  but  I 
didn't  mind.  I  would  have 
been  glad  to  take  ten  dol¬ 
lars.  However,  there  were 
a  lot  of  ladies  in  town  w  ho 
set  themselves  up  to  know 
the  best  things.  They  im¬ 
mediately  regarded  it  as 
their  duty  to  constitute 
themselves  critics  of  mv 
picture.  I  soon  discovered, 
according  to  them,  that  it 
was  all  wrong.  There 
wasn't  a  thing  about  it 
that  was  right  or  com¬ 
mendable. 

"I  didn’t  want  them  to 

Be  ahead  of  me.  so  the 
flowing  day  I  put  another 
sign  in  front  of  the  picture: 
SOLD! 

"The  canvas  stayed  on 
display  for  a  few  days 
longer.  Then  the  store¬ 
keeper  put  it  away  in  his 
back  room.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it's  still  there. 

"From  the  start.  I  was 
crazy  to  draw  pictures  and 
see  how  they  would  look 
reproduced  in  the  papers. 
I  made  my  first  sales  to  the 
Sunday  ‘Eye,’  a  Bloom¬ 
ington  paper,  since  defunct. 
Whenever  the  paper  had 
any  of  my  drawings  in  it 
1  used  to  sit  on  the  doorstep 
waiting  for  it  to  arrive,  Sunday  mornings. 
After  I  had  feasted  my  eyes  on  my  pic¬ 
tures  in  print  for  a  while,  I  would  dress 
up— I  had  a  new  suit  at  the  time — and 
go  down  to  the  Public  Square  to  strut  all 
day  and  talk  about  ‘the  paper!’ 

"I  tried  to  get  a  regular  job,  but  no¬ 
body  would  have  me.  So  I  decided,  for 
lack  of  anything  better,  to  go  on  a  lecture 
tour!  My  only  equipment  was  chalk,  a 


We  Are  the  Gumps 

SIDNEY  SMITH  pels  n  laugh  out  of 
the  millions  because  he  shows  us 
folks  ns  they  arc.  We  can  see  ourselves 
and  our  relatives  and  friends  in  his  comic 
pictures.  He  walks  right  into  our  homes 
and  caricatures  us.  In  other  words,  we 
are  the  Gumps. 

When  it  comes  to  selling  a  product  on 
a  large  scale  your  success  will  depend  on 
how  well  you  understand  the  millions. 
Henry  Ford  won  out  because  he  made  a 
product  that  matched  with  the  desires 
of  the  ordinary  man.  He  didn’t  make 
a  chariot  that  nobody  wanted  to  ride  in. 

The  moral  is:  Know  folks,  if  you  want 
to  sell  somethin#  to  them.  Study  them 
honestly.  Don't  try  to  convince  yourself 
that  they  are  different  from  what  they 
are.  Don’t  try  to  regulate  them  or  change 
them.  Don’t  ar#ue  with  them.  Don’t 
quarrel  with  them.  First  find  out  what 
they  are.  That  is  the  first  step — to  know — 
even  if  your  final  aim  is  to  turn  into  a 
reformer  and  try  to  uiake  folks  better. 

The  Editor. 
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Here  is  the  famous  Gump  family,  *how  adventure*  are  followed  every  day  by  millions  of  American*.  One  hundred 
and  six  dally  newspaper*  and  slxiy  Sunday  editions  feature  these  cartoons  by  Sidney  Smith.  Sometime*  when  u  Gump 
family  crl*l»  I*  Imminent,  the  cartoon*  arc  carried  on  the  front  page  with  streamer  headline*.  At  the  left  I*  Mr*. 
Minerva  Gump,  looking  over  the  ahouldcr  of  her  husband.  Andy  Gump,  around  whom  the  action  uauully  revolve*. 
Next  I*  Uncle  Him  Gump,  the  fabulously  rich  uncle  from  Australia.  Just  now  he  I*  engaged  In  earneat  conversation 
with  Chester,  the  Gump’*  young  and  mischievous  son  and  heir.  The  pictures  on  the  wall  represent  other  char¬ 
acters  In  the  Gump  family  cartoons:  the  Widow  Zander,  the  Old-Timer,  Carlos,  Short-Knd,  and  the  mother-in-law 


blackboard,  and  nerve— chieflv  nerve,  no 
money.  However,  1  traveled  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  rhat  way 
and  got  by,  but  I’ll  have  to  admit  I  rode 
on  freight  trains  oftener  than  any  other 
kind. 

"I  remember  once  coming  into  a  little 
town  called  Hillsboro,  where  I  was 
scheduled  to  give  a  chalk  talk.  I  arrived 
on  a  hand  car.  I  was  dirty,  and  my 
clothes  were  torn.  What  was  more,  there 
was  no  prospect  of  getting  cleaned  or 
mended  before  my  appearance.  It  hap- 
ned  to  be  winter  and  the  talk  was  to 
in  a  church. 

“I  climbed  on  a  fence  where  1  could 
see  through  the  church  windows.  Men  and 
women  were  filing  in,  one  by  one,  all 
dressed  up.  It  struck  me  so  funny  that 
they  were  paving  a  quarter  apiece  to  see 
me  that  I  fell  off  the  fence  into  a  snow 
bank  three  times,  I  laughed  so  hard! 

"I  went  all  over  Texas,  among  other 
states,  and  I  never  supposed  towns  could 
he  so  far  apart  as  they  were  there.  One 
night  I  was  on  a  freight  train  which 
stopped  at  a  little  place  for  water.  I  got 
off  to  stretch  my  legs.  There  was  nobody 
around  but  a  hrakeman  and  myself.  Ife 
saw  me,  and  of  course  he  knew  I  had 
no  business  there. 

"However,  I  thought  I’d  be  pleasant,  so 
I  spoke  to  him  as  cheerfully  as  I  could. 

_  Can  you  tell  me,’  I  said,  'how  far 
it  is  to  the  next  town?' 

'“It’s  ten  miles,’  he  replied,  ‘by  train. 
It’s  twenty  miles  if  you  walk.  You 
wait!’ 

"I  did.  And  it  seemed  ninety  miles! 

“Indeed,  the  walking  was  so  hard  that 
whenever  I  rode  I  dug  deep  and  stayed 


down.  One  night  I  was  buried  in  a  coal 
car.  A  couple  of  hrakemen  came  along 
and  sat  down  on  the  end  of  the  car  for 
a  chat.  One  of  them  had  a  lantern,  and 
he  was  mighty  careless  with  it.  He  kept 
setting  it  down  in  different  places  near 
me,  and  finally  hr  set  it  on  my  head.  I 
tried  to  stay  hid  and  yet  get  out  from 
under  the  lantern,  but  the  brakeman 
saw  me. 

“‘What  are  you  doing  here?’  he  de¬ 
manded. 

I  was  black  from  coal  dust  and  half 
choked,  but  I  managed  to  say  in  a  weak 

voice: 

‘“I’m  giving  lectures.’ 

"'Hey,  Bill.'  roared  the  brakeman  to 
his  pal.  'look  what's  givin'  lectures!’ 

“AS  a  lecturer  I  often  felt  about  my- 
* ■  self  just  as  that  brakeman  did!  Once. 
I  remember,  I  got  into  a  town  where  I 
had  arranged  to  rent  the  opera  house 
for  the  evening.  I  had  distributed  hand¬ 
bills,  but  I  didn't  have  any  money.  I 
did  not  know  how  much  the  opera  bouse 
would  cost,  but  I  depended  on  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  evening  to  cover  that  and 
leave  something  over  for  me. 

“However,  shortly  before  the  time  set 
for  the  entertainment,  it  started  to  rain. 
It  poured.  I  knew  the  rain  would  probably 
keep  a  good  many  people  away.  I  wanted 
to  have  some  idea  in  advance  how  I  was 
likely  to  come  out,  so  I  went  across  the 
street  and  stood  under  an  awning  where 
I  could  view  the  entrance.  A  grand  total 
of  six  people  went  into  the  opera  house! 

"I  knew  those  six  would  never  pav 
my  expenses,  so  I  found  the  nearest  dark 
alley  and  left  town  the  quickest  way. 


“At  another  town.  I  remember,  I  had 
just  twenty-five  cents  in  mv  pocket.  I 
was  scheduled  to  make  a  talk  at  the  next 
village  down  the  railroad.  I  knew  that 
twenty-five  cents  would  not  begin  to 
pay  my  fare  on  the  train,  so  I  decided  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  freight.  I  spent  mv 
quarter  for  a  telepram,  telling  the  folks 
who  were  expecting  me  that  I  would 
he  there;  then  I  climbed  on  a  freight. 

"But  that  train  did  not  figure  on  my 
convenience.  It  put  on  steam  and 
sailed  nast  my  village  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour!  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  lot  of  boys 
and  girls  all  starched  and  clean,  march¬ 
ing  to  the  schoolhouse  for  the  lecture 
with  mv  dimes  wrapped  in  their  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  I've  often  wondered  what  they 
thought  of  the  fellow  who  was  going  to 
make  a  chalk  talk  and  never  showed  up! 

"A  lot  of  queer  things  happened  to 
me  in  the  year  and  more  that  1  went 
about  the  country  that  way.  Also  a 
lot  of  worth-while  things.  I  wouldn't  go 
through  the  experience  again  for  a  good 
deal  of  money;  but  at  tbe  same  time  I 
wouldn’t  take  a  mint  of  money  for  it. 
It  taught  me  a  lot.  I  had  to  keep  on 
racticing  something  new  all  the  time. 

saw  life  in  a  thousand  aspects  that 
have  been  of  help  to  me  since.  And  I 
had  to  get  used  to  drawing  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions.  That  was  worth  something 
later  on  the  newspapers  where,  as  a  chap 
who  wanted  to  be  a  cartoonist  once 
said: 

‘“You  don’t  draw  cartoons;  you  write 
’em!' 

"While  I  was  traveling  around  I  was 
doing  a  weekly  page  for  a  Boston  paper. 
They  sent  me  my  ( Continued  on  page  pj) 


The  New  Baby  In 
Our  House 

By  Edgar  A.  Guest 


WE  HAVE  a  new  baby  in 
the  home.  She  is  just 
nine  weeks  old  as  I  write 
this  paragraph.  It  has 
been  ten  years  since  there 
has  hern  a  baby  in  the  house,  and  ten 
years,  I  find,  make  many  changes.  What 
they  will  be  doing  for  the  good  of  the 
little  ones  when  I  become  a  grandfather 
1  don’t  know;  but  1  do  know  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  stand  it.  Our  baby’s  grand¬ 
mothers  are  horrified  at  the  way  we  are 
raising  our  daughter.  I  hey  shake  their 
heads  at  us,  and  make  queer 
sounds  through  their  teeth 
to  indicate  displeasure,  and 
they  tell  each  other  behind 
our  hacks  they  suppose  we 
know  what  we  are  doing, 
but  they  never  did  that  to 
us  when  we  were  little. 

Wc  never  did  it  to  Bud, 
either.  Ten  years  ago  this 
evening  I  was  walking  the 
floor  with  him  and  jolting 
him  up  and  down  to  shake 
the  colic  out  of  him  and 
sleep  into  him.  As  a  pedes¬ 
trian  I  was  a  success,  but 
as  a  nurse  I  was  not  so 
much. 

The  baby  is  crying  now. 

She  has  been  crying  for 
ten  minutes.  I  come  from 
old-fashioned  stock,  and 
my  whole  nature  cries  out 
that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.  I  want  to  do 
something,  too.  It  is  my 
idea  that  I  should  go  right 
up  there  now  and  take  her 
in  my  arms  and  pat  her 
hack,  and  lift  her  onto  my 
shoulder,  with  her  little 
head  dangling  in  my  neck, 
and  shake  her  up  and  down 
in  the  manner  a  bartender 
once  mixed  drinks,  and  sing 
(in  a  sympathetic  if  not 
tuneful  voice)  something 
soft  and  soothing  to  her.  I 
have  suggested  doing  that, 
too,  on  several  occasions, 
but  the  whole  outfit,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  grand¬ 
mothers,  is  against  me. 

Her  mother  stands  on  guard  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

"You  shall  not  pass,"  she  says  de¬ 
cisively.  "She  is  not  to  be  picked  up." 

“But  don't  you  hear  her  crying?”  I 
exclaim. 

"Yes,  hut  that  is  not  a  cry  of  pain. 
She  is  perfectly  all  right.  She  will  settle 
down  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“But,”  I  insist  again,  “she  may  injure 
herself.” 

"She  will  not  injure  herself.  Babies 
never  hurt  themselves  by  crying.  I  hat 
is  a  mistaken  notion.  She  is  merely 


strengthening  her  lungs.  She  is  getting 
her  exercise." 

"I  wish  she  would  exercise  when  I  am 
at  the  office,”  I  reply  somewhat  sullenly. 
"It  sounds  to  me  now  as  though  she  were 
crying  for  me  to  go  up  there  and  comfort 
her.  ...  I  here  now,  don’t  you  hear  her — 
she  has  hiccoughs?" 

"That  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  They 
will  subside.” 

It  is  no  use.  The  mother,  the  doctor, 
the  nurse,  the  neighbor*  on  our  right  and 
left,  the  articles  in  all  the  magazines  on 


motherhood  and  all  the  advances  of 
modern  science  are  against  me.  What  I 
learned  as  a  father  ten  years  ago  must 
now  he  unlearned.  I  am  being  taught 
new  tricks. 

What  I  once  thought  perfectly  good 
"fathering"  has  been  thrown  out  as  poor 
business.  The  promptings  of  a  tender 
heart  arc  not  scientific.  I  may  be  that 
baby's  father,  but  I  am  not  to  have 
anything  to  say  regarding  her  infancy. 
She  is  to  be  trained  in  the  right  way,  and 
while  that  is  being  done  if  her  father 
gets  into  the  picture  he  will  be  trained, 


too.  This  period  of  training  and  disci¬ 
pline  has  now  been  going  on  for  several 
weeks,  and  I  will  sav  that  the  baby  is 
taking  to  it  more  kindly  and  more  readily 
than  I. 

Ten  years  is  too  long  a  stretch  between 
babies.  One  forgets  too  much  in  that 
riod,  and  science  discovers  too  much, 
other  and  I  agree  on  rhat  point.  All 
that  I  recall  that  is  identical  in  the  two 
cases  took  place  the  night  of  their  arrival. 
Little  Janet  came  on  July  12th  and  Bud 
was  born  on  July  7th.  Ihus  they  both 
came  in  the  summer  time 
and  were  received  into  this 
woild  by  the  same  loving 
hands.  I  suffered  precisely 
the  same  pangs  of  fright; 
paced  the  floor  in  the  same 
nervous  way;  listened  as 
eagerly  for  news  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  up-stairs;  endeav¬ 
ored  to  catch  consoling  con¬ 
versation  from  the  lips  of 
the  doctor  and  the  nurse, 
and  waited  anxiously  to 
hear  that  first  cry  of  greet¬ 
ing  from  the  little  new¬ 
comer  the  sweetest  sound, 
by  the  way,  that  ever  falls 
on  mortal  cars. 

The  same  good  people 
were  in  attendance.  Aunt 
Irene  Wilson,  who  was 
with  Mother  when  Buddy 
was  born,  happened  in  that 
evening  by  chance  and  re¬ 
mained  to  assist.  It  is  too 
had  that  there  isn’t  an 
Aunt  Irene  in  every  family. 
Quiet  and  gentle  and  brave 
and  devoted,  she  radiates 
confidence  and  comfort  and 
faith  that  everything  will 
be  all  right.  The  doctor 
afterward  paid  her  this 
tribute: 

"I  wish  I  had  someone 
just  like  her  to  assist  in 
every  case." 

But  Irene  stayed  up¬ 
stairs  with  Mother,  and  I 
had  to  he  looked  after.  My 
reputation  among  the  fam¬ 
ily  is  that  I  get  sicker  than 
the  patient.  I  can  stand 
things  myself,  but  I  can’t  stand  to  see 
others  suffer.  I  he  minute  anything  goes 
wrong  with  Mother  or  Bud,  or  with  the 
baby  now,  my  nose  gets  icy  cold,  and  my 
checks  lose  their  color,  and  my  appetite 
deserts  me,  and  I  run  up  a  temperature 
and  altogether  1  get  into  a  bad  way. 

So  when  the  word  was  passed  thar 
events  were  happening  at  our  house, 
Mrs.  Guest's  sister,  Florence,  hurried 
over  to  look  after  me.  She  would  use  her 
charming  influence  to  keep  my  mind 
occupied.  I  was  her  patient.  I  have  a 
vague  recollection  (Continued  on  page  78) 


What  “Bud”  First  Thought 
Of  His  New  Sister 

WE  KEPT  our  secret  from  Iiu.l  al- 
most  to  the  last,”  says  Mr.  Guest. 
"Then  one  evening  I  told  him.” 

‘“Did  you  order  a  boy?’  he  exclaimed 
gleefully. 

"‘Well,  Bud,'  I  said,  ‘of  course  another 
little  boy  would  l>e  nice,  but  you  can’t 
always  have  what  you  order.  Supjwsc 
they  should  send  us  a  little  girl?’ 

'“I  hope  they  don’t,’  he  replied.  ‘What 
I  want  is  a  brother.’ 

"They  brought  Bud  hack  to  the  house 
almut  ten  o'clock  that  night.  I  met  him 
at  the  automobile. 

"‘Bud,’  said  I,  ‘you  have  a  wonderful 
baby  sister  up-stairs.’ 

‘“A  sister!’  he  exclaimed.  ‘Aw,  Heck! 
Why  didn't  they  send  a  brother?’ 

"  Five  minutes  later  he  had  kissed  his 
mother  and  seen  his  new  sister,  ami  he 
wouldn’t  have  exchanged  her  for  a  dozen 
boys.” 


4Thac*s  right.  Prunes!  Sit 
on  him!  Hold  him  down!’ 


The  Kidnapping  Of 
Prunes  Alaska 


The  story  of  a  stolen  bear 
By  R.  de  S.  Hart 
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nin  against  each  other  down  Kearny.  Any  ordinary  mascot  can  brine 
Sister  here — Good  night.'"  victory  to  the  better  of  two  teams.  Hut 

iged  Hut  not  all  of  Norfolk  was  in  accord  Prunes  Alaska  had  just  conjured  his  ship 
rue-  with  the  chiefs  anxiety.  Jewelry-shop  victorious  through  a  contest  where  the 
fter  two  long  keepers  and  near-beer  venders  smiled  betting  odds  had  been  five  and  six  tn 
jyously,  and  prepared  for  a  rushing  one  against  her.  Now  he  and  his  dimin- 
usincss,  and  others,  visitors  mostly,  utivc  keeper  occupied  to  themselves  the 
“Will  we  celebrate?”  said  Turret-cap-  viewed  the  parade  with  amazed,  delighted  whole  of  a  nlatoon-sized  space  between 
tain  Brooks  of  the  victors.  "H  ill  vr?  eyes.  the  band  and  the  cheering  sailors  behind. 

We’ll  put  on  a  parade  the  likes  of  which  "Hi.  Frenchy!”  ejaculated  one  huge  I'ncurbed  by  chain  or  rope,  he  rolled 
this  burg  never  seen!"  red-faced  man  who  stood  among  the  comically  on.  to  the  great  delight  of  all 

I  hey  did.  The  moment  the  head  of  spectators  on  the  sidewalk.  “Just  look  the  children  along  the  route.  The  little 

that  parade  struck  the  first  comer  of  the  at  the  sailors!”  dapper  spectator,  however,  was  un¬ 

down-town  district  Norfolk  realized  that  His  companion,  a  dark,  dapper-looking  impressed. 

here  was  a  parade  that  was  a  parade.  little  man,  sniffed  disdainful  y,  however.  “Humph!  There  ain't  any  more  real 
At  the  head  of  the  rioting,  raving  throng  and  endeavored  to  press  ahead.  “We  bears— not  since  Josephine  died.  These 
that  swept  down  the  street  was  a  blue-  haven’t  cot  any  time  to  be  looking  at  is  just  imitations!  ’ 

clad  clamor.  Once  it  had  been  the  sailors.  If  we're  going  to  arrange  for  that  "You  always  did  think  too  much  of 

"Alaska’s”  band,  proud  model  of  the  straw  and  stuff,  we  got  to  hustle.  Come  that  Josephine  bear."  grunted  the  big 
Fleet.  Now  it  was  anything  but  a  model!  on!”  man.  “You  might  ’a’  known  the  minute 

Collars  agape,  instruments  festooned  with  But  the  big  man  lingered.  "Hold  on,  you  get  to  thinking  too  much  of  an  animal 
paper  streamers,  hats  on  backward,  side-  let’s  watch  ’em  a  minute.  The  traffic's  it’s  gonter  die.  Just  the  same,  I  think 
wise,  aslant— anyway  but  the  one  way  jammed  at  the  comer  anyway  and  we  this  one  is  mighty  cunning.  Look  at 
uniform  regulations  prescribe.  The  bands-  can’t  get  through  till  they  pass."  His  him!” 


THE  “Alaska"  had  finally  beaten 
the  "Samoa"  at  footba 
ships  they  were,  huge  ir 
monsters  of  death -and  dest 
tion.  and  now,  af 
ears  of  defeat  and  humiliation,  the 
Alaska”  had  won. 


The  Kidnapping  of  Prunes  Alaska,  by  R.  df.  S.  Hart 
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“Halt!” 

Prunes  Alaska  came  to  a  lazy 
lolling  halt.  Red  tongue  hanging  out, 
he  squatted  and  began  to  inspect  the 
bystanders  good-naturedly. 

"Attention!” 

I'he  bear  sat  obediently  up  on  his 
haunches.  His  shaggy 
fore  arms  came  up  to 
the  horizontal.  But  his 
tongue  still  hung  out,  his 
eyes  still  roved,  and  his 
head  still  retained  its 
funny  cock  to  the  side. 

The  bugler  eyed  him 
disapprovingly.  "Trim 
ship!’  he  ordered. 

Prunes  brought  his 
shaggy  head  to  a  trim 
horizontal.  His  tongue  still  pro¬ 
truded  from  his  lips. 

“Close  yer  hatch!”  com¬ 
manded  the  bugler. 

In  came  the  red  tongue,  very 
reluctantly. 

"And  now  feather  yer  ears!" 

At  this  outlandish  order  the  cub  moved 
his  stumpy  ears  back  with  an  absurd  little 
wiggle  that  sent  the  surrounding  sailors 
and  seafaring  spectators  off  into  howls  of 
laughter.  The  little  bugler,  however, 
did  not  even  smile. 

“You  look  better  now,”  he  decided 
after  a  grave  inspection.  “Now  we’re 
going  to  have  landing-force  drill.  You're 
a  buck  private  in  the  rear  rank,  Prunes. 
Here’s  your  gun — grab!" 

rPHE  bright  bugle  beneath  the  bugler’s 
*  arm  passed  into  the  brown  fore  arms 
of  the  erect  Prunes. 

“Pcr-r-rr-t  ar-rumps! .  . .  Shoulder-r-r 
ar-rumps!  .  .  .  Slo-o-ope  ar-rumps! — 
Or-der-r-r  ar-rumps!” 

With  each  command  the  cub  went 
through  some  weird  imitation  of  the 
manual  of  arms,  rocking  gravely*  on  his 
haunches,  while  the  crowd  shrieked  with 
laughter. 


The  red-faced  man  on  the  sidewalk  like¬ 
wise  laughed  his  appreciation.  "Some 
bear,  even  if  vou  didn't  have  nothing  to 
do  with  training  him,  hey,  Frenchy? 
Huh!  What's  he  gontcr  do  now?" 

The  bugler  had  retrieved  his  instru¬ 
ment  from  the  brown  paws.  “Now, 
Prunes,"  he  announced,  "you  ain’t  no 
gob  no  longer.  You’re  a  ship!  A  ship  in 
formation  and  the  admiral's  on  the 
bridge!  So  you  got  to  make  it  snappy! 
Now  for  the  maneuvers.  .  .  .  Full  speed 
ahead,  both  engines!” 

At  the  word  "ship."  the  cub  had  de¬ 
scended  to  all-fours.  At  the  command, 
"Full  speed  ahead!"  he  dug  his  toes  into 
the  paving  and  surged  forward.  So  quickly 
did  he  lunge  and  so  near  to  the  bass  drum 
was  he  that  he  was  almost  into  it  before 
the  bugler  could  shout  again. 

“Ship’s  right!" 

So  precipitately  that  he  almost  threw 
his  enubby  brown  body  off  balance, 


"Wouldn't  make  no  difference  If  you 
was  the  President  his*clf!  Nobody 
can't  take  Prunes  of!  the  ‘Alaska**1 


Prunes  swerved  to  the  right.  He  grunted 
at  the  effort  to  retain  his  equilibrium. 
I  he  spectators  cheered  and  roared. 

“Ship’s  left  about! .  .  .  Stop  both  en¬ 
gine?.!” 

With  a  likeness  to  a  rolling,  pitching 
boat  Prunes  puffed  to  a  standstill.  His 
mouth  sagged  open  and  his  irrepressible 
tongue  popped  out  again  as  he  surveyed 
the  audience  jauntily. 

“That  bear  ain't  any  fool.  I'll  say  that!” 


observed  the  red-faced  man  approvingly. 
"If  lie  ain’t  as  good  as  Josephine  he  comes 
pretty  close  to  it." 

A  huge  figure  broke  out  from  the 
crowding  sailors  in  the  rear.  By  the  red 
band  at  his  shoulder  he  was  a  member 
of  the  "Alaska’s”  "black-gang." 

"Femme  try  him,"  lie  begged.  “Lemine 
try  him!"  lie  placed  his  huge  hands  on 
the  cub's  neck.  "Full  speed  ahead, 
Prunes!  Full  speed  ahead!  Come  on,  guy, 
let's  make  that  fruit  stand  across  the 
way  there!"  As  the  animal  gave  no  signs 
of  moving,  the  fireman  shifted  his  hold. 
He  grabbed  the  bear’s  hind  quarters  and 
endeavored  to  force  him  ahead.  "Hi  up, 
Prunes!  Full  speed  ahead!" 

Prunes  responded  bv  stiffening  his 
fore  legs  and  squatting  closer  to  the  pave¬ 
ment.  His  head  turned  inquiringly  around 
at  the  fireman,  and  then  forward  to  the 
bugler  again. 

Bugler  Kearny  laughed.  "Don't  you 
mind  him.  Prunes;  he’s  only  a  coal  passer! 
And  what  do  coal  passers  know  about 
navigation?  Full-speed  astern,  Prunes, 
before  he  gets  you  on  the  rocks!" 

rpilIS  time  Prunes  stirred.  Digging  his 
1  paws  into  the  pavement  he  endeavored 
to  move  backward.  The  fireman  was  en¬ 
deavoring  equally  hard  to  shove  him 
ahead.  Suddenly  the  n\an’s  shoe  soles 
skidded  on  the  paving;  he  slipped  flat 
onto  his  face.  Prunes  promptly  backed 
over  and  across  him,  while  the  crowd 
roared  and  ridiculed. 

"Say— that  bear  is  smart!”  chuckled 
the  rcd-faccd  man  on  the  sidewalk.  “Huh, 
Frenchy?"  He  turned  to  his  smaller 
companion.  Then  a  startled  note  sprang 
into  his  voice.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you,  guy?” 

Gone  was  the  dapper  man’s  lethargy. 
His  eyes  gleamed,  his  lips  mumbled  low 
fervent  phrases.  "Did  vou  see  him — did 
you  see  him — !  A  real  bear — a  real  bear 
again!  With  a  little  training  I  could — 
By  Gosh,  I  trill!" 

Before  the  big  man  could  prevent,  he 
had  lunged  forward  through  the  thin  edge 
of  the  crowd.  He  ran  w’lldly  across  the 
n  space  toward  Bugler  Kearny. 

Sailor!  How  much  will  you  take  for 
that  bear — hey?” 

Bugler  Kearny  ( Continued  on  page  138) 


What  I  Owe  My 

Father 


TO  OTHER  people,  my  father 
must  seem  a  very  simple  and  un¬ 
pretentious  figure.  He  is  neither 
rich  nor  famous.  He  never  made 
much  money.  He  never  did  any¬ 
thing  spectacular.  So  far  as  I  can  recall, 
he  never  held  any  public  office,  except 
"hen  he  was  elected  alderman  for  one 
term!  I  can’t  imagine  how  that  hap¬ 
pened.  for  he  hasn’t  a  grain  of  the  politi¬ 
cian  in  his  whole  make  up. 

Yet  if  my  father  had  made  a  hundred 
million  dollars,  had  been  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  had  be¬ 
come  the  most  celebrated  man  of  his  time, 
he  might  have  been  worth  less  to  me  than 
he  is,  just  as  himself. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  back  home  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  ninety-first  birthday.  And  there 
was  something  real  to  celebrate,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  mere  fact  that  he  has 
reached  a  ripe  old  age. 

Part  of  mv  debt  to  him  is  this  inheri¬ 
tance  of  health  and  a  sound  body;  an  in¬ 
heritance  which,  if  I  use  it  wisely,  prom¬ 
ises  me  a  long  life  in  my  turn.  Hut  that  is 
not  all.  My  father  hasn’t  simply  grown 
old!  He  has  shown  me.  by  his  example, 
how  to  keep  on  growing  in  other  ways 
while  growing  old. 

My  debt  to  him  began  further  back 
than  I  can  remember,  before  I  amid  even 
walk  or  talk.  I  don’t  mean  the  obvious 
debt  of  food  and  clothing  and  a  roof  over 
mv  head.  Those  are  things  which  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  us  have  owed  to  our  fathers 
for  a  more  or  less  protracted  period.  And 
small  thanks  most  fathers  get  for  them! 
Moreover,  if  the  time  comes  when  this 
debt  can  be  repaid  in  kind — food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  a  roof  over  their  heads  —  how 
many  of  us  feel  that  it  really  is  a  debt? 

However,  another  kind  of  debt  to  my 
father  had  its  origin  also  back  there  in  my 
earliest  childhood;  for  it  w  as  then  that  he 
began  to  teach  me  a  very  rare  and  won¬ 
derful  thing — the  delight  and  satisfaction 
of  using  my  mind.  When  I  was  only  a 
baby  he  taught  me  the  rudiments  of 
thinking. 

1  suppose  there  are  other  fathers  who 
do  this  with  their  children,  but  I  never 
have  happened  to  see  one  doing  it  as  mv 
father  did.  He  used  to  take  me  in  his 
arms  and  carry  me  around,  talking  to  me 
<|uietly,  softly,  sometimes  even  in  whis¬ 
pers,  which,  for  some  reason,  always 
seems  to  fascinate  a  child.  And  his  talk 
was  not  mere  rambling  chatter!  He 
pointed  out  things,  explained  them,  and 
asked  me  questions  about  them. 

He  did  this  long  before  I  could  under¬ 
stand  his  explanations  or  could  even  try 
to  answer  his  questions.  But  the  effect 
was  to  stimulate  me  to  think  about  things. 
As  far  hack  as  I  can  remember  he  was  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  rouse  my  interest  in  the 
reason  for  everything  we  came  across,  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  make  me  find  out  the  how 
and  the  why  of  whatever  I  saw. 


I  cannot  possibly  overestimate  the 
value  of  this  part  of  my  debt  to  him. 
Sometimes,  when  I  watch  other  fathers 
with  their  children,  1  have  an  ovens  helm¬ 
ing  sense  of  gratitude  to  my  own  father. 
If  I  went  to  Kim  with  a  question.  I  never 
got  the  perfunctory,  or  even  impatient  re¬ 
ply  so  many  men  give  to  children.  He 
not  only  gave  me  some  fact,  or  facts,  that 
added  to  my  store  of  knowledge  but  he 
helped  me  to  think  things  out  for  myself. 
And  he  did  it  with  infinite  patience,  with 
unvarying  gentleness. 

If  I  ran  to  him  with  a  pebble,  or  a 
flower,  or  an  insect  that  I  had  picked  up, 
he  never  dismissed  me  with  a  careless, 
"Oh  yes!  i»n’t  that  nice!”  An  absolutely 
stupid  thing  to  sav.  but  the.  one  which 
most  parents  do  say  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  always  told  me  some¬ 
thing  interesting  about  it.  lie  would  ask 
me  questions  and  try  to  get  me  to  figure 
our  the  answers. 

In  this  wav.  he  taught  me  two  wonder¬ 
ful  habits:  the  habit  of  |<»oking  with  my 
mind,  as  well  as  with  my  eves,  at  the 
world  about  me;  and  the  habit  of  using 
mv  mind  to  understand  what  1  saw. 

As  I  said  before,  if  he  had  given  me 
millions  of  dollars  it  would  have  Keen  dust 
and  ashes  compared  with  his  gift  to  me  of 
an  intelligent  curiosity  about  life,  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  marvels  among  which  so 
nunv  human  beings  walk  as  if  they  were 
blind  and  deaf.  If  I  owed  him  nothing 
more  than  that  he  still  would  be  my  (ireat 
Benefactor. 

I  IE  EAL'CHT  me  also  to  look  for  what  it 
*  ■  good  and  beautiful.  Almost  the  first 
word  I  learned  to  speak  was.  "Pretty. ’’  He 
had  a  wav  of  saying  it  that  always  appealed 
to  me.  I  can  hear  it  plainly  in  my  memory 
even  now:  "That's  Pytty,  isn’t  it?”  He 
says  it  to  this  day.  That  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  "celebrate"  the  fact  that  he 
is  ninetv-onc  >earx  old;  he  is  still  looking 
for.  and  finding,  the  beauty  of  life. 

I  owe  a  great  deal  to  him  because  he  al¬ 
ways  treated  me  with  respect.  I  hat  sim¬ 
ple  sentence  means  more  than  1  can  ex¬ 
press.  I  know  of  no  surer  way  to  breed 
////-respect  in  a  person  than  to  treat  him 
icilh  respect.  When  my  father  did  that 
the  inevitable  reaction  in  me  was  the  de¬ 
sire  to  deserve  respect. 

^  ou  must  not  think  that  I  realized  all 
these  things  w  hen  I  was  a  child.  Of  course 
I  did  not!  I  neither  understood  nor  ap- 

rrcciatcd  that  I  had  a  wonderful  father. 

hat  came  later.  One  of  the  things  1  am 
most  thankful  for  is  that  it  came  before  it 
was  too  late  for  me  to  let  him  know.  So 
many  of  us  find  out  our  debt  only  when  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  acknowledge  it — 
not  to  the  one  to  whom  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  would  mean  so  much. 

Another  thing  I  owe  to  my  father  is  an 
absolutely  untarnished  name.  There  are 
men  who  achieve  fame  which  itself  is  in¬ 


famous.  Or  a  man  may  gain  distinction 
for  some  worth-while  achievement,  and 
yet  there  may  be  dark  comers  in  his  life 
that  cannot  stand  the  searchlight. 

I  would  rather  be  conscious  of  my  fath¬ 
er’s  absolute  integrity,  in  every  relation  of 
life,  than  to  see  his  statue  in  The  Hall  of 
Fame,  if  /  knew  that  his  honor  was  not 
unimpeachable. 

He  taught  me  to  be  ashamed  of  owing 
money  to  anybody.  A  few  years  ago  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  matter  of  conven¬ 
ience  to  have  a  charge  account  with  cer¬ 
tain  business  firms.  I  arranged  the  mat¬ 
ter-  but  I  never  have  charged  a  single 
purchase  to  those  accounts!  Don’t  mis¬ 
understand  me.  I  think  a  charge  account 
is  a  matter  of  convenience  and  a  perfectly 
legitimate  thing.  I  am  simply  telling  you 
that  the  habit  of  paying  at  once  for  any¬ 
thing  I  buy  is  so  ingrained  in  me.  because 
of  mv  early  teaching,  that  I  can’t  seem  to 
do  anything  else. 

VfY  FATHER’S  integrity  was  more 
A  *  than  a  mere  matter  of  paying  money. 
One  reason  why  lie  never  made  much 
money  himself  w  as  that  he  did  not  charge 
enough  for  his  own  services.  He  was  a 

(•rofessional  man  and  a  very  able  one. 
lut  he  did  nor  think  it  was  "right"  to 
charge  large  fees. 

Here  again  I  don’t  want  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  I  think  he  was  mistaken.  He 
did  not  charge  a  fair  price,  considering  the 
quality  of  his  service.  But  I  would  rather 
go  back  and  have  only  the  meager  com¬ 
forts  of  my  early  home  life,  yet  know  that 
my  father  erred  on  the  side  of  w  hat  he  felt 
was  iust  and  right,  than  to  have  him  err 
on  the  other  side. 

The  point  is  not  what  he  did,  but  his 
motive  in  what  he  did.  We  hadn't  as 
much  money  as  we  really  ought  to  have 
had.  But  that  doesn't  count  now,  com¬ 
pared  with  my  nride  in  my  father’s  in¬ 
violable  sense  ol  justice  and  fairness.  I 
would  rather  have  that  than  to  have  a 
bank  full  of  money. 

This,  too,  I  owe  to  my  father;  this  very 
ability  to  understand  that  there  are  things 
which  are  worth  more  than  money.  I 
don't  recall  that  he  ever  told  me  this  in  so 
many  words.  He  just  lived  it.  I  didn’t 
know  then  what  I  was  learning.  I  wanted 
money,  or,  at  least,  the  things  that  money 
would  buy.  But  1  don't  believe  there  is. 
or  ever  was,  a  child  on  whom  a  living  ex¬ 
ample  docs  not  set  an  indelible  mark!  All 
the  preaching  that  parents  do.  day  after 
day,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  they  do,  day  after  day.  You  might 
just  as  well  be  dumb;  never  speak  a  word, 
l  our  children  would  probably  grow  up  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  if  you  could  talk. 
It  is  your  acts,  not  your  words,  that  count. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  everything  1  write 
here,  except  the  next  few  paragraphs.  I 
could  just  as  well  change  tKc  word 
"father"  to  “mother."  But  it  is  because 
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there  seems  to  me  to  be  something  wrong 
with  the  father  business  in  general  that  I 
am  talking  about  my  father. 

1  learned  from  him  my  ideal  of  what 
that  much  abused  phrase,  *‘a  gentleman,” 
should  mean.  He  was  born  on  a  farm. 
His  people  were  poor.  He  did  not  have 
what  arc  called  social  advantages.  Vet 
bis  character  has  the  texture — that  is  the 
best  word  for  it — that  makes  a  man  a 
gentleman.  True  courtesy  is  nothing  but 
kindliness  in  action. 

I  like  to  watch  my  father  with  other 
people.  Children  almost  always  feel  at 
ease  with  him.  I  have  seen  a  child  come 
up  beside  him  as  he  was  walking  along  the 
street,  look  at  him  with  that  curious  ap¬ 
praising  look  which  children  have,  and 
then  slip  its  hand  into  his  and  walk  with 
him.  talking  as  freely  as  if  he  were  its  own 
father.  “Who  was  your  little  friend?”  1 
would  ask  him  when  became  into  the  house. 

Half  the  time  it  was  some  child  he  did 
not  even  know.  Children  follow  their  in¬ 
tuitions;  and  they  knew  instinctively  that 
he  was  kind.  Io  women  he  has  always 
shown  a  gentle  courtesy;  not  the  mere 
trimmings  of  artificial  courtesy  but  the 
reality. 


Sid  Says 

I  never  in  my  life  heard  him  discuss  a 
scandal!  I  never  heard  him  gossip  about 
anybody!  I  have  very  rarely  heard  him 
say  anything  that  could  be  construed  as  a 
criticism  of  a  person. 

That  is  another  item  in  my  debt  to  my 
father.  I  am  not  as  irreproachable  as  he 
is  in  this  respect,  I  confess.  But  mere 

Ksip,  especially  unkind  gossip,  simply 
sn't  interest  me.  People  whose  talk  is 
nothing  but  gossip  bore  me.  And  I  think 
it  is  because  1  never  acquired  a  taste  for  it 
at  home. 

ANOTHER  thing  I  learned  from  my 
**  father  was  the  self-discipline  which 
comes  through  respecting  authority.  I  read 
an  article  some  months  ago  in  Ihf.  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine,  in  which  a  man  told  how 
grateful  he  was  to  his  mother  for  teaching 
him  obedience  when  he  was  a  boy.  That 
got  a  hearty  "Amen"  from  ine.  I  am  glad 
that  my  father  taught  me  to  obey. 

From  him  1  learned  another  thing:  the 
satisfaction  to  be  found  in  work  well  done. 
Please  notice  that  I  say  "work  veil  done.” 
It  did  not  make  a  particle  of  difference 
whether  anybody  but  himself  would  know 
how  a  piece  of  work  was  performed.  He 


did  it  as  perfectly  as  he  possibly  could; 
first,  because  it  would  not  have  been  hon¬ 
est  to  do  less;  but  also  because  of  the  inner 
satisfaction  to  himself. 

He  worked  very  hard,  sometimes  far 
into  the  night.  But  he  would  not  slight 
anything  he  undertook.  You  may  wonder 
bow-  I  know.  Well,  I  know  because  he 
used  to  show  me  things  he  had  done  and 
explain  to  me  how  he  had  tried  to  make 
even  the  details  perfect. 

I  hat  sort  of  thing  stamps  itself  on  a 
child's  mind.  When  he  talked  to  me 
about  how  he  did  his  work,  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  he  was  trying  to  influence  my  char¬ 
acter,  or  my  own  attitude  toward  work. 
At  least,  1  don't  think  it  was.  He  was 
simply  showing  me  something  he  was 
proud  of.  But  the  effect  was  gained,  just 
the  same.  My  work  is  entirely  different 
from  his;  hut  I  am  unhappy  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  when  I  am  conscious  of  defects  in 
it.  I  hate  to  let  it  go  when  it  isn’t  up  to 
the  mark.  1  wonder  if  I  should  have  felt 
that  way  if  my  father  had  been  slipshod 
and  indifferent  about  the  quality  of  his 
work. 

I  could  go  on  itemizing  the  debt  I  owe 
tn  my  father.  But  ( Continued  on  page  j6S) 


Sid  Says: 

Obey — or  Pay 


AKRIEND  from  the  old  home  town  where  I  was 
born  came  to  see  me  the  other  day.  Among 
other  things,  he  said,  "I  remember  your  mother 
with  great  distinctness — and  I  remember  that  she  made 
you  obey.” 

I  am  interested  to  hear  that  other  people  noticed 
it.  for  the  Lord  knows  I  noticed  it  at  the  time.  And  I 
still  remember  it,  although  my  mother  has  been  dead 
and  gone  for  many  long  years.  She  was  one-half  Scotch 
—and  a  bom  disciplinarian.  What  she  said — “went.” 
Ours  not  to  reason  why — ours  was  to  do,  or  take  the 
consequences.  I  was  fully  six  inches  taller  than  she, 
out  of  college,  and  well  able  to  grow  a  mustache,  before 
I  began  to  say  what  was  what  without  first  casting  a 
questioning  glance  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf.  After  1  got  out  into  the  cold, 
hard  world  and  used  to  visit  her.  she  would  say  in  her 
blunt,  matter-of-fact  way,  "Well,  when  you  were  here 
I  did  the  best  with  you  I  could.  Now  you  will  have  to 
settle  these  things  for  yourself.  I  hope  that  you  know 
enough.  Remember  one  thing — you  can’t  dodge  them. 
You  will  have  to  face  them.” 

Then  it  was  that  I  discovered  there  were  other  cops 
on  the  beat  besides  Mother.  I  don’t  refer  so  much  to 
the  various  bosses  I  met  as  to  the  natural  laws  I  en¬ 
countered.  Those  are  the  boys  with  the  brass  buttons 
and  the  billy-clubs!  They  grab  you  and  put  you 
through  your  paces.  And  they  don’t  care  whether  you 
have  had  experience  in  obeying  or  not — they  make  you 
obey.  At  the  top  of  this  editorial  I  have  written  the 
words  “obey — or  pay.”  And  that  is  just  what  these 
natural  laws  make  you  do.  You  can  whine  and  yelp 
and  squawk,  but  you  can’t  get  past  them  without 


either  obeying  or  paying.  Take  your  choice — hut 
you’ve  got  to  take  one  or  the  other.  If  it’s  the  laws  of 
health — obey,  or  pay.  If  it's  a  hot  temper — sit  on  it, 
or  pay  the  piper.  If  it'scxtravagance — save,  or  go  broke. 
If  it's  laziness — shake  loose  from  it,  or  let  others  have 
the  bacon. 

And  these  real  bosses  of  the  earth— natural  laws — 
are.  not  sentimental  about  it  either.  They  don’t  pet 
you  or  give  in  to  you  or  humor  you.  In  their  presence 
you  arc  the  rankest  kind  of  a  stepchild,  a  complete 
outsider.  Yet  if  you  obey  them  they  are  good  to  you, 
without  favoritism  of  any  kind.  They  arc  the  great 
democratic  forces  of  the  world — rewarding  those  who 
obey,  punishing  those  who  disobey,  without  preference, 
without  regard  to  where  you  emerged  from,  without 
caring  whether  your  ancestors  came  over  in  the 
“Mayflower”  or  in  the  steerage  of  the  "Aquitania.” 

So  the  boy  or  girl  who  early  learns  to  obey  has  been 
saved  a  lot  of  trouble.  What  he  really  has  acquired  is  the 
ability  to  make  himself  do  what  he  may  not  want  to 
do.  He  learns  to  put  his  will  in  control  of  his  desires. 
The  child  who  never  has  to  obey  grows  up  a  slave!  A 
slave  to  the  worst  tyrant  he  could  find  anywhere — 
himself!  He  is  the  slave  cf  his  whims,  his  caprices,  his 
follies,  his  weaknesses.  He  cannot  stand  up  against 
desires  from  within,  or  blows  from  without. 

Don’t  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  think  myself 
the  model  little  obeyer.  I  am  not  telling  you  that  I 
have  obeyed  all  these  laws — or  many  of  them.  I  would 
have  been  better  off  if  I  had.  But  I  am  glad  that  my 
mother  had  sense  enough  to  put  on  her  helmet  and 
start  in  early  at  the  job  of  trying  to  enforce  order  and 
put  down  the  rebellion. 


Why  I  Am  Forty-Five 

By  Montague  Glass 


F  I  were  again  seventeen  1  can  imag¬ 
ine  myself  interviewing  the  forty- 
five-year-old  me  in  this  style: 

“  How  do  you  account  for  your  ability 
at  so  advanced  an  age  to  turn  out  an 
occasional  play,  short  story,  or  article,  Mr. 
Glass?” 

"Ah!"  I  reply,  my  voice  still  quite  firm. 

"You  may  well  ask  that - Do  you  mind 

handing  me  that  box  of  throat  lozenges? . . . 
thank  you.  ...  I  can  remember  very  well 
in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds;  or  was  it 
the  early  nineteen-tens?— pardon  the  fail¬ 
ing  memory  of  an  old  man  that  I  read 
somewhere  how  Mr.  Irvin  Cobb,  then  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  powers,  said  that 
what  kept  an  old  man 
young  was  the  possession  of 
a  good  hobby." 

"And  you  have  a  hobby?” 

"I  have." 

"May  I  ask  what  it  is?” 

"  Eating.” 

"  Fating?" 

"Yes,  eating.”  I  say.  my 
voice  growing  stronger  as  I 
proceed.  "At  forty-five  I 
find  that  one  cannot  ride  a 
hobby  with  the  same  seat  as 
at  thirty.  A  forty-five-year- 
old  man's  hobby  must  be 
warranted  kind  and  gentle 
to  ride,  to  pursue  the  eques¬ 
trian  metaphor.  Book  col¬ 
lecting.  for  instance,  implies 
going  from  one  book  store 
to  another,  and  I  have  just 
enough  stiffness  in  my  joints 
to  appreciate  a  hobby  which 
keeps  one  seated  —now  that 
the  vogue  of  free  lunch  is 
past." 

I  am  not  beginning  this 
way  just  to  fill  up  space.  I 
am  trying  to  put  it  to  you 
that  the  youth  of  seventeen 
thinks  forty-five  is  the  age 
of  the  old  codger.  I  can  re¬ 
member,  when  I  was  seven¬ 
teen,  that  we  had  a  forty* 
five-year-old  neighbor  up  in 
Harlem  who  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  been  only  a 
drummer  boy  in  1861.  but 
to  me  lie  was  nevertheless 
Old  Mr.  Bach,  or.  collo¬ 
quially,  Old  Man  Bach.  Is 
it  possible  that  some  youth 
is  calling  me  Old  Mr.  Glass  or  Old  Man 
Glass?  If  he  is.  let  me  tell  him  that  he 
is  quite  mistaken.  I  am  precisely  as  young 
as  any  other  man  my  age;  and  let  me  say 
also,  to  the  young  man  of  seventeen  to 
twenty-five,  that  the  only  time  a  man  of 
forty-five  years  feels  that  he  is  not  so 
young  as  he  used  to  be  is  when  he  finds 
himself  in  their  youthful  company.  An 
oldster  who  tells  you  that  the  way  for  an 
aging  man  to  keep  young  is  to  associate 
with  young  folks  is  capable  of  asserting 
that  the  only  place  a  bolshevik  really  and 
truly  feels  at  home  is  in  the  Metropolitan 


Club  talking  to  a  bunch  of  big  bankers. 

I  see  that  a  Polish  gentleman,  whose 
name  I  will  not  attempt,  died  last  week  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
His  last  illness,  which  was  a  short  one, 
he  attributed  to  smoking,  a  vice  he  had 
acquired  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty.  Without  really  knowing  anything 
about  the  circumstances.  I  deny  this  ab¬ 
solutely.  I  hold  no  brief  for  tobacco.  I 
use  it  moderately  myself  in  the  form  of 
cigars — only  one  box  a  day.  But  smoking 
of  itself  couldn't  crumple  up  a  man  so 
strongly  addicted  to  the  habit  of  longevity. 

What  he  did  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
son,  a  kid  of  ninety,  and  no  doubt  he 


could  not  help  feeling  that  his  boy  re¬ 
garded  him  as  lingering  too  long  upon  the 
scene,  precisely  as  I  regarded  Old  Mr. 
Bach  when  he  was  forty-five  and  I  seven¬ 
teen.  Had  the  Polish  gentleman  associ¬ 
ated  only  with  men  of  his  own  age  or  a 
trifle  older,  he  might  have  been  an  endless- 
chain  smoker  and  still  have  lived  to  die 
with  his  boots  on  underneath  an  imitation 
yellow  taxicab  while  attempting  to  cross 
the  street  on  his  way  to  a  palais  de  danse. 

There  are  of  course  characteristic  draw¬ 
backs  to  being  any  particular  age.  Forty- 
five,  for  instance,  is  not  a  grateful  age  for 


a  dandy  or  a  lady-killer.  He  cannot  then 
wear  college-cut  clothes  and  hope  to  create 
the  impression  that  he  is  the  original  of 
the  young  man  in  the  colored  advertise¬ 
ment.  I  hr  face  may  deceive,  but  not  the 
figure.  Or,  conversely,  the  figure  may,  but 
not  the  face;  for  the  preservation  of  a 
youthful  figure  at  forty-five  is  only  going 
to  add  a  few  lines  of  self-denial  to  a  face 
which  probably  possesses  other  lines  in 
abundance.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I 
would  rather  have  people  say  of  me  as 
Beau  Bruinmell  did  about  the  Regent: 
"Alvanley,  who  is  vour  fat  friend?"  than 
have  them  remark,  as  did  the  French 
courtier  about  Richelieu  when  that  old 
relate  tried  to  hide  his  age 

;  cosmetics,  "  1  low  much 
at  gentleman  looks  like 
the  late  Cardinal  Richelieu!" 

"Well,"  says  a  lady  who 
is  reading  this  before  publi¬ 
cation,  "you  get  vour  wish." 

She  ought  to  know.  She 
has  been  sitting  opposite  me 
at  meals  for  sixteen  years, 
not  only  in  the  capacity  c»f 
wife  but  also  that  of  con¬ 
sulting  dietitian. 

"Why  do  you  eat  cheese  ?” 
she  has  said  to  me  only  as 
recently  as  yesterday.  "You 
know  it  always  disagrees 
with  you." 

Quite  so,  but  forty-five  is 
no  age  at  which  to  begin 
dieting.  In  fact,  at  any  age 
one  should  never  humor 
one’s  stomach.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  train  a 
weak  stomach  and  that  is 
by  putting  it  to  work  on  the 
horizontal  bars  and  making 
it  chin  itself  with  baked 
beans,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
Welsh  rabbits,  and  fried 
cakes.  And  if  your  diges¬ 
tion  fails  to  respond  to  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  sort,  what,  I 
ask  you,  are  pills  for? 

Somebody  said — and  I’m 
not  going  to  trouble  myself 
to  find  out  who  did  say  it  — 
that  at  forty-five  a  man  was 
either  a  fool  or  a  physician. 
Aside  from  his  intention  of 
crowding  as  many  allitera¬ 
tive  f  s  into  a  short  sentence, 
what  he  meant  by  this  was 
that  at  forty-five  the  wise  man  knows  the 
value  of  the  standard  remedies  for  head¬ 
ache  which  may  be  procured  at  any  drug 
store.  I  here  arc.  of  course,  persons  who 
will  say  that  what  he  meant  was  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different.  They  will  falsely 
and  even  maliciously  intrepret  this  plain 
aphorism  as  advising  the  man  of  forty-five 
to  pay  strict  attention  to  diet  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  What  nonsense! 

At  forty-five  it  is  of  course  highly 
necessary  that  a  man  should  take  stock  of 
his  remaining  years;  but  what  for?  So 
that  he  may  fill  them  with  self-denial, 


My  Hobby— and  Why  I 
Recommend  It 

Prize  Contest  Announcement 

IN  THE  accompanying  article  Mr.  Glass  tells 
about  his  hobby.  It  is  eating.  That’s  one  most 
of  ns  coultl  not  rule  hard  without  veering  toward 
the  hospital;  but  Mr.  (flam  has  bis  bobby  thor¬ 
oughly  domesticated  and  completely  in  control. 

Now  then  —what  is  your  hobby?  Tell  us  about 
it.  How  did  you  come  by  it?  What  do  you  get 
out  of  it  ?  <  'an  you  recommend  it  as  safe  for  others? 
What  does  your  family  think  of  it?  You  may  have 
bit  ii|H>n  a  liohby  that  would  la*  as  gr>od  company 
for  others  as  it  is  for  you.  Tell  them  about  it  by 
writing  us  a  letter  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
words.  We  offer  these  prizes:  $<0.  first  prize;  #10. 
second  prize;  W,  third  prize.  Com |>eti lion  closes 
March  Mth.  Winning  letters  will  ap|>car  in  the 
June  issue. 

Address  Contest  Editor.  Tim  American  Maga¬ 
zine,  :W  1  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

( 'ontributions  to  this  contest  cannot  be  returned, 
so  make  a  copy  of  your  contest  letter  if  you  want  to 
preserve  it.  Manuscripts  and  inquiries  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  contest  must  be  sent  under  sep¬ 
arate  cover  to  the  Editor  of  The  American 
Magazine. 


Why  I  Am  Forty-Five,  by  Montague  Glass 
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Mr.  (Hum  holda  n  unique  record  of  almuliuncoua  aucceaa  In  the  three  diverae  field*  of  fiction,  drama,  und  apeciul 
articles.  For  the  puat  nine  yeura  hla  playa,  moat  of  which  have  been  hull!  around  the  Inimitable  churactera  of  Potuali 
und  Pcrlmutter.  have  convulaed  theatre  uudiencea.  They  have  included  "Potaah  und  Perlmutter."  “Abe  und  Mawruaa," 
"Object:  Matrimony,"  “Buslneaa  Before  Pleaaure."  "Ilia  Honor  Abe  Potaah"  and  "Partnera  Again,"  the  laat  named 
being  hia  current  aucceaa.  Several  of  hia  booka  bear  the  aame  titlea  aa  hla  playa.  Among  the  othera  are  "F.lkun 
l.uhllner  —American,"  "Competitive  Nephew,"  "Worrying  Won't  Win,"  and  "Potaah  and  Perlmutter  Settle  Thlnga." 
Mr.  GIum  wua  born  in  Manchester,  F.ngland,  forty-five  yeura  ago.  lie  came  to  new  York  when  he  waa  thirteen  yeara 
old.  After  finishing  preparatory  school  he  attended  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  und  New  York  University. 
In  1907  he  married  Mias  Caroline  Patterson.  Ilia  wife  and  daughter.  Mr.  Glass  aaya.  are  the  real  reasons  why  he  hopes 
to  remain  forty-five  indefinitely.  Without  them  he  would  have  been  at  least  eighty  more  than  five  years  ago 


regular  exercise,  blood -pressure  tests,  and 
rtn  hours’  sleep  a  night?  Not  at  all! 
Forty-five  is  as  good  an  age  as  another  to 
begin  to  reckon  one’s  expectancy  of  life 
in  terms  of  hearty  dinners,  travel,  and  the 
doing  of  things  that  one  has  missed  in 
early  life  through  lack  of  funds  or  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Hut  what,  you  ask.  is  the  normal  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  life  for  a  man  of  forty-five? 
Answer:  It  is  an  indefinite  period,  reck¬ 
oned  roughly  for  the  purpose  of  happi¬ 
ness  as  forever.  If  you  arc  forty-five,  there 
is  no  particular  hurrv  about  crowding  into 
your  remaining  years  as  many  good  din¬ 
ners.  good  books,  and  good  shows  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Hut  there  ought  to  be  no  undue 
delay  about  it,  either.  Remember,  there 
.ire  a  great  many  versions  of  the  saying 
that  a  man  is  only  as  old  as  he  feels.  It 
is  now  variously  quoted  as:  "A  man  is 
only  as  old  as  his  arteries,”  ‘‘A  man  is 
only  as  old  as  his  digestive  apparatus," 


"A  man  is  only  as  old  as  this,  that,  and 
the  other.”  But  the  true,  only,  original 
low-down  on  the  proverb  is:  "A  man  is 
only  as  old  as  his  appetite  for  enjoyment.” 

XJOW,  one’s  appetite  for  enjoyment  is  the 
1 ’•  same  as  the  whatever-it-was  of  which 
Shakespeare  said.  "It  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  on."  If  Shakespeare  didn't  say  this, 
or  if  he  didn’t  say  it  in  just  those  words, 
it  is  nevertheless  true.  1  hus,  if  you  retain 
your  appetite  for  enjoyment,  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  you  should  ever  be 
any  older  than  you  arc  at  present.  I  ex¬ 
pect,  therefore,  to  be  forty-five  indefi¬ 
nitely.  <>n  the  other  hand,  as  Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Hatch  said,  there  are 
people  walking  around  the  streets  right 
now,  who  are  just  as  dead  as  they  ever 
will  be.  Men  of  thirty-five  who  cut  out 
all  starchy  and  fat-producing  foods  and 
staying  up  late  nights  have  completely 
passed  away  as  far  as  good  dinners  and 


good  card  games  are  concerned.  As  for 
me.  I  want  to  be  all  alive  or  all  dead. 

Mere  I  will  make  the  confession  tha: 
once  in  a  while  after  a  too-heartv  meal, 
I  suffer  a  twinge  in  the  region  of  the  gall 
duct.  But  what  of  it?  It  is  only  Nature- 
ringing  up  the  price  of  a  good  dinner  on 
one's  cash  register.  A  warning,  you  will 
say.  Not  at  all!  It’s  a  receipt. 

In  their  anxiety  to  retain  their  health,  a 
great  many  people  I  know  worry  con¬ 
tinually  about  their  digestion — yes  and 
about  a  number  of  other  purely  personal 
impedimenta,  such  as  their  ductless  glands 
and  their  lymphatic  system.  Some  of  them 
have  formed  quite  definite  mental  por¬ 
traits  of  their  internal  organs.  I  am  sure 
that  one  of  them,  for  instance,  has 
visualized  his  stomach  as  a  little,  shriveled 
up,  bad-tempered  old  janitor  in  his 
alimentary  tract,  and  in  consequence  has 
been  self-intimidated  into  foregoing  nine 
tenths  of  the  (Continued  on  page  Jj6) 


The  Marvels  of  Artificial 


Legs  and  Arms 

Stories  of  the  extraordinary  doings  of  people  who  wear  them — How 
they  are  operated — Also  queer  facts  about  artificial  eyes — 
(Some  people  have  two  kinds,  one  for  day  and  one  for  night) 

By  H.  J.  Murphy 


>••*«»  •»  ••••• 

If  rhe  man  In  the  upper  picture  had  had  his 
coat  on  you  would  scarcely  hare  suspected  that 
he  was  using  the  telephone  and  jotting  down 
memoranda  with  the  aid  of  two  artificial  arms. 
In  the  lower  picture  you  see  the  same  man, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Cates,  a  traveling  salesman,  carrying 
a  suit  case  whose  contents  weighed  over  forty 
pounds.  The  ease  with  which  artificial  legsand 
arms  Imitate  practically  all  the  complicated 
motions  you  make  naturally  is  really  marvel¬ 
ous.  The  accompanying  article  tells  what  can  be 
done  with  artificial  limbs  and  how  they  work 


SOME  time  ago  a 
man  came  to  my 
I  office  to  inn u ire 
if  his  nephew, 
who  had  lost  his 
leg  above  the  knee  as 
the  result  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident,  could 
be  fitted  with  an  arti¬ 
ficial  limb  that  would 
enable  him  to  walk  natu¬ 
rally. 

I  told  the  uncle  that 
this  was  easily  possible, 
and  I  showed  him  a 
modern  type  of  arti¬ 
ficial  leg  made  of  yellow 
willow  with  joints  at 
knee  and  ankle  and  with 
a  flexible  rubber  foot. 

The  limb  is  attached  by 
lacing  a  leather  "corset” 
around  the  person’s 
stump  leg  and  by  a  belt 
around  the  waist.  The 
knee  joint  is  operated  by 
a  suspender  which  goes  up  over  t 
shoulder. 

Whether  a  man  is  walking  >r  Mirim:, 
if  he  wants  to  straighten  bis  lei;  In 
gives  an  almost  imperceptible  shrug  of 
the  shoulder,  and  the  leg  straightens 
out  just  as  though  the  w.  arer  had 
control  of  it  with  muscles  from  his 
hip  to  his  toes. 

"It  looks  promising,”  said  the 
uncle;  “but  I  can’t  imagine  a  man 
walking  with  it  so  I  couldn't  tell  from 
a  mile  off  that  he  had  a  wooden  leg"' 
I  got  up  from  my  desk  and  went 
to  the  window.  Presently,  I  cross. « 
the  room  again  and  took  the  leg  from 
the  man’s  hand  to  show  him  how 
easily  it  was  straightened  by  a  slight 
pull  on  the  cords. 

“Oh,  I  see  that,”  he  said;  “but 
there  anyone  around  here  who  wears 
one  of  them?” 

I  told  him  that  there  was  a  man  in 
the  place  who  wore  two  of  r b-  m  ami 
that  I  would  see  if  I  could  find  him. 
I  left  the  office,  but  in  a  few  moments 
came  back  alone,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  my  customer. 

"Well,”  I  said,  "let  me  show  you. 
It  works  just  like  this:”  And  I  sat 
down,  held  my  leg  out  straight  in 
front  of  me,  then  bent  my  knee  and 
straightened  it  several  times. 

i  es,”  the  man  said,  “my  leg 
works  that  way,  too!  What  I  want  to 
see  is  how  an  artificial  leg  works!” 
Then  I  rolled  up  my  right  trouser  leg. 


“Great  heavens!”  he 
cried.  “ You  haven’t  a 
wooden  leg!” 

To  his  amazement,  I 
rolled  up  the  other 
trouser  leg,  showing  him 
that  I  had  ttco  artificial 
legs,  one  for  an  amputa¬ 
tion  below  the  knee  and 
the  other  above  the  knee. 

Of  course  a  man  who 
walks  with  an  artificial 
leg  of  this  kind  does  not 
go  along  shrugging  his 
shoulder  at  every  step. 
When  walking  at  a  fair 
rate,  he  seldom  finds  it 
necessary  to  move  his 
shoulder  at  all.  Instead, 
he  simply  lets  the  toe 
drag  ever  so  lightly  on 
the  floor  or  the  sidewalk. 

I  his  causes  the  knee  to 
bend;  then,  as  the  leg  is 
swung  forward  from  the 
hip,  the  knee  straightens 
and  the  foot  comes  into  the  natural 
position  for  another  step. 

Ouring  a  recent  mayoralty  cam¬ 
paign  in  New  York  City,  I  spent  a 
g-~>d  many  evenings  with  a  group  of 
young  men,  going  about  to  open-air 
mass  meetings  in  an  automobile  from 
w  hich  w<  delivered  speeches'  in  sun- 
tort  of  our  candidate.  A  few  weeks 
after  election  we  had  a  party  to  renew 
acquaintance.  When  dinner  was  over, 
some  ol  my  friends,  who  had  been 
athletes  in  college,  began  talking  about 
b"w  they  kept  up  their  physical  fitness. 
Jestingly,  they  began  to  test  each 
other’s  biceps  and  calves. 

a  while  I  looked  on,  taking 
*  no  part  in  the  competition.  Then  I 
Iv -light  I  would  take  the  conceit  out 
-f  them  and  said,  "Bet  I’ve  got  harder 
caKes  than  any  of  you.  Feel  my  right 

( )nc  of  my  friends  did  so;  then, 
straightening  up  with  an  exclamation, 
he  looked  at  me  to  sec  what  kind  of  a 
was  playing  on  him. 

“Feel  of  the  other  one,”  I  said,  and 
he  felt  of  it. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  cried.  *  “What 
have  you  got  in  there  anyhow— 

coconuts?  ” 

I  hen  I  showed  him.  Not  a  man  in 
our  party  of  six  had  „ suspected  the 
truth,  although  I  had  been  climbing 
in  and  out  of  automobiles  with  them 
for  two  weeks. 
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I  know  a  good  many  men  with  two 
artificial  legs  who  can  run.  They  have 
acquired  the  ability  by  hard  practice, 
of  course,  in  balancing,  swinging  their 
legs  properly  from  the  hip,  and  in  using 
the  suspender  control  occasionally  as 
need  requires.  I  know  one  man  who  used 
to  be  a  vaudeville  performer.  Many  of 
his  tricks  were  performed  on  a  slack  wire. 
After  he  lost  his  legs  he  said  he  would 
never  be  happy  again  until  he  had  learned 
to  walk  a  slack  wire  with  his  artificial 
limbs.  He  had  the  tenacity  and  skill  to 
accomplish  it;  but  he  did  not  do  any  of 
his  complicated  old  tricks,  as  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  taken  up  with  the  main  business 
ol  keeping  himself  on  the  wire. 

A  MAN  with  two  wooden  legs  can  dance 
very  well,  almost  any  kind  of  a  dance 
except  the  liveliest  of  the  modern  jazz 
and  the  old  hippitv-hop  Boston.  A  man 
with  one  wooden  leg  can  do  even  these. 
No  matter  whether  a  man 
has  one  or  two  wooden  legs, 
there  is  nothing  striking  or 
awkward  in  his  dance  move¬ 
ments.  Unless  his  partner 
knows  in  advance  that  he  has 
wooden  legs,  she  doesn’t  sus¬ 
pect  it  from  dancing  with 


Put  your  hand  over  this  legend 
and  ask  a  friend  which  man  In 
the  picture  at  the  left  has  two 
wooden  legs.  If  he  guesses  the 
one  on  the  right,  lie's  wrong. 
It’s  the  other  one.  The  tall 
man  on  the  left  Is  Hugh  J. 
Murphy,  a  representative  of 
J.  K.  Hanger,  maker  of  arti¬ 
ficial  legs.  Mr.  Murphy  both 
uses  and  sells  wooden  legs, 
and  In  the  accompanying 
article  he  write#  about  them 
an  well.  The  upper  picture 
show#  him  making  a  friend 
with  two  natural  legs  huatlv 
to  keep  up  In  a  walking  match 


Many  men  with  wooden 
legs  drive  automobiles.  I  do 
it  mysejf  almost  every  day. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  pedals  that  control 
the  clutcn  and  brake,  but  a 
little  more  difficult  to  operate 
the  foot  accelerator  cleverly. 

I  bis  is  because  a  man  with 

wooden  legs  has  no  feeling  H  H  There  are  over  four  hundred 

in  his  foot.  When  he  steps  ^  Y  X  miners  in  the  Pittsburgh  coal 

on  the  accelerator  he  does  so  V  district  who  wear  wooden  lea*, 

by  a  movement,  not  of  his  and  thev  work  on  regular  shifts 

ankle  but  of  the  muscles  of  his  hip  and  along  with  the  otner  miners.  In  New 

thigh.  Thus  he  has  to  exercise  care  w  hen  York  City,  there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 

he  wants  to  advance  the  accelerator  truckmen  with  wooden  legs;  in  Chicago  a 

merely  a  trifle,  or  he  will  shoot  his  car  _  hundred  and  fifty.  In  other  large  cities 

forward  under  full  power.  druggists,  dentists,  and  mining  cn-  hundreds  of  men  are  similarly  employed, 

It  is  seldom  nowadays  that  a  man  who  gincers.  wear  artificial  legs.  as  truckmen,  delivery  men,  or  porters, 

loses  a  leg  is  unable  to  return  to  his  trade  Ten  thousand  American  soldiers  lost  The  truckman  with  a  wooden  leg  will 
or  regular  occupation,  or  to  a  similar  one.  one  or  both  legs  in  the  war.  In  all.  there  readily  undertake  to  carry  a  trunk  up 

More  artificial  limbs  are  worn  by  railroad  are  at  least  a  million  persons  in  this  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs,  but  he  has 

men  than  by  the  members  of  any  other  country  wearing  artificial  legs.  The  most  to  take  the  stairs  a  little  more  slowly.  If 

one  occupation.  Next  come  miners;  then  common  accident  causing  the  loss  of  a  he  has  lost  his  left  leg,  say,  above  the 

truckmen.  A  surprising  number  of  pro-  leg  is  due  to  the  motor-cycle;  the  next  knee,  then  he  takes  the  first  step  up  with 

fessionai  men,  including  lawyers,  doctors,  most  common  is  due  to  the  automobile,  his  right  foot.  (Continued  on  page  124) 


At  the  left  is  a  scene  in 
the  "eye  fitting"  parlor 
of  a  manufacturer  of 
artificial  eyes.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  Is  purchasing  an 
eye  from  the  maker's 
ready-made  stock  and 
it  is  being  selected  with 
care. to  match  the  good 
eye.  Very  often  people 
who  want  their  eyes  to 
match  exactly  base 
their  glass  eyes  made  to 
order.  The  picture  at 
the  right  shows  how- 
natural  an  artificial  eye 
can  look.  This  man 
makesglasseyesand  has 
slipped  a  "shell  eye.”  a 
kind  worn  by  many 
people,  over  his  normal 
left  eye.  The  difference 
between  the  good  eye 
and  the  glass  eye  is 
scarcely  discernible 


Outwitting  the  Flapper 

The  story  of  a  smart  mother 
By  Dorothy  Sanburn  Phillips 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WILL  FOSTER 


Buddy  carpenter  crabbed 

his  cap  from  the  hat  rack  in  the 
hall  and  stealthily  made  for  the 
1  front  door,  but  be  was  neither 
so  quiet  nor  so  quick  that  he 
escaped  the  notice  of  Aunt  Mamie.  She 
was  sitting  in  the  living-room,  and  as  he 
passed  the  door  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  tall,  slim,  young  shadow  and  looked 
up. 

"(ming  down-town,  Ruddy?”  she  asked. 
“No,"  came  the  rather  sullen  answer; 
'Tin  .  .  .  just  going  out.” 

The  front  door  banged  behind  him. 
Aunt  Mamie  looked  over  at  his  mother, 
her  lips  drawn  together  in  a  thin,  disap¬ 
proving  line. 

"He’s  going  to  see  that  girl.” 

Mrs.  Carpenter  did  not  glance  up  from 
her  sew  ing.  She  was  a  little,  slim  woman, 
very  young-looking  to  be  the  mother  of 
a  twenty-year-old  boy. 

“Yes,  I  imagine  he  is,”  she  answered 
calmly,  almost  indifferently. 

Aunt  Mamie  turned  upon  her.  "Why, 
Elizabeth!  You  talk  as  if  you  didn’t 
mind  it  at  all,  as  if  you  approved  of  her!” 

"You  know,  Mamie.  1  don’t  like  her 
anv  more  than  you  do.” 

r‘Thcn  why  don’t  you  do  something?” 
"What  is  there  to  do?” 

"You  could  set  your  f<M>t  down,  that's 
what  you  could  do.  You  and  Edgar  arc 
too  easy-going  with  that  boy.  I  don’t  see 
why  you  let  him  go  around  with  a  girl 
like  that.  There  are  plenty  of  nice  girls 
in  town.  There's  Nina  Roberts  just  dow  n 
the  street  and—”  She  stopped  suddenly 
and  hurried  to  the  window  as  she  heard 
the  noise  of  an  automobile  turning  out  of 
the  driveway.  "He’s  taking  the  carl  Did 
he  ask  you  if  he  could  have  the  car?  Did 
he  tell  you  that  he  was  going  to  take  it?” 
"No,  he  didn’t.” 

"There!  Sec  the  influence  that  girl  has 
on  him!  He  always  used  to  ask  you, 
didn't  he?” 

Mrs.  Carpenter  nodded.  ;  She  could 
recognize  as  well  as  anyone  the  change 
that  had  come  over  her  son.  .In  the  past 
he  had  never  sneaked  out  of  the  house,  in 


the  past  he  had  always  told  her  where  he 
was  going,  always  talked  freely  about  the 
boys  and  girls  be  knew.  Now  he  never 
Id  her  anything;  at  the  supper  table  he 


to  _ 

never  talked  about  the  tennis  he  had 
played  that  afternoon  or  the  dance  he  was 
going  to  that  evening.  For,  if  he  did  talk 
about  them,  he  would  inevitably  mention 
the  girl,  and  then  would  follow  cold  dis¬ 
approving  silence  on  the  part  of  Aunt 
Mamie,  or  open  disapproving  words. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  sighed  softly  to  her¬ 
self:  "It’s  just  because  she’s  so  fond  of 
him,  that’s  all;  she’s  so  proud  of  him.  But 
she  doesn’t  realize  that  he  isn’t  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  boy  any  more;  since  he's  been  away  at 
college  and  had  that  job  last  summer,  he's 


college 
grown  up. 


»> 


Aunt  Mamie  was  still  standing  at  the 
window. 

"There  he  goes!”  she  cried  triumphant¬ 
ly.  "And  that  girl  with  him,  and  she’s 
sitting  all  on  top  of  him  in  the  front  scat. 
It’s  disgraceful!  Elizabeth,  how  can  you 
countenance  this  sort  of  thing?  You  ought 
to  make  Edgar  talk  to  that  boy — ” 


“Please,  Mamie,  let’s  not  discuss  it  any 
more.  I  don’t  want  to  trouble  Edgar;  and 
1  don’t  want  him  to  talk  to  Buddy,  any¬ 
way.  Everything  will  come  out  all  right 
if  we  can  only  keep  quiet  and  let  things 
alone.”  As  she  said  this,  she  rose,  and 
taking  her  sewing  went  out  of  the  room. 

'1  he  situation  was  getting  worse  by  tin: 


Across  the  table  his  aunt  Mamie's  eyes  were  fixed  on  him.  cold 
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day.  As  she  had  said,  she  did  not  like  other  girls  and  boys,  children  of  wealthy  afternoon,  and  1  wanted  to  do  some  er- 
kuthie  Baxter  any  more  than  Aunt  parents,  with  automobiles  and  a  good  rands  down-town.” 

Mamie.  Ruthie  was  one  of  the  "fast”  deal  of  money  and  spare  time  on  their  For  a  moment  he  was  silent,  then  he 
girls  in  town.  She  was  pretty,  bob-haired,  hands,  and  a  young,  attractive,  rather  spoke  very  quickly: 

rouged,  and  short-skirted.  She  smoked  flirtatious  widow,  who  had  a  big  house  on  "Oh,  did  you?  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me, 
cigarettes  continually,  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  the  outskirts  of  town.  There  the  crowd  then?  If  I’d  only  known  it.  I'd  have  taken 
felt  was  probably  not  above  taking  a  gathered  and  played  tennis  and  bridge,  you  down-town.  I’d  have — ” 
cocktail.  and  smoked  and  danced,  and  it  was  there,  "Son,”  interrupted  his  father,  calm  and 

Mrs.  Carpenter  was  convinced,  that  Bud-  judicial,  "I  thought  the  arrangement  was 

BUDDY  had  never  had  a  girl  before.  He  dy  was  going.  that  you  were  always  to  tell  your  mother 

had  always  been  quite  impartial  in  his  Buddy  was  late  for  supper  that  night,  when  you  wanted  the  car.  It’s  your 
attentions;  he  had  gone  to  dances  and  par-  He  came  in,  flushed  and  smiling,  and  mother's  car,  you  know,  and  she  might 
ties  and  played  tennis  and  skated  with  threw  himself  into  his  chair.  (  want  to  use  it.1’ 

most  of  the  girls  in  town,  and,  being  tall,  "Hullo,  Dad!  Hullo,  Mom!  Say,  I’m  "Well,  Aunt  Mamie  didn’t  say  a  word 
good-looking,  and  happy-go-lucky,  had  hungry!  Got  steak  tonight  — ”  He  broke  this  afternoon  when  I  went  out.  I  can’t 
been  very  popular;  but  it  was  not  until  off  quickly  and  his  smile  faded,  for  across  tell  by  intuition  that  anyone  wants  the 
he  had  come  home  in  the  spring  from  two  the  table  his  aunt  Mamie’s  eyes  were  car;  I  can’t — ” 

years  of  college,  taller  and  better-looking'  flxedon  him,  cold  and  disapproving,  and  the  "Buddy!”  His  mother’s  tone  was  cn- 
and  more  debonair  than  ever,  that  he  had  comers  of  hermourh  were  turning  down,  treating. 

been  sought  out  and  accepted  by  the  "fast  "Buddy,  you  didn't  tell  your  mother  He  lapsed  into  silence,  but  his  mother 
crowd.”  Besides  Ruthie,  there  were  a  few  that  you  were  going  to  take  the  car  this  caught  the  quick  glance  he  threw  at  his 

aunt.  It  was  angry  and  antagonistic.  He 

mi  ‘K  r  a-  jm'  m  knew,  and  his  mother  knew,  that  Aunt 

Mamie  had  had  no  important  errands 
down-town,  that  thus,  by  holding  up  his 
little  fault  to  his  father  and  getting  him  in 
"tong,  she  was  voicing  her  disapproval  of 
the  |prl  who  had  sat  brsidc  him  in  the 
front  seat. 

A  silence  fell  over  the  su 


pper  table. 

DY  WAY  of  making  pleasant  conversa- 
*-*tion,  Mr.  Carpenter  remarked,  "Saw 
vour  friend,  Mrs.  Rupert,  this  afternoon, 
Buddy.  She  came  into  the  office.  At¬ 
tractive  woman!" 

Mrs.  Rupert  was  the  name  of  the  young 
w  idow. 

"Attractive!”  Aunt  Mamie  echoed. 

Mrs.  Carpenter’s  heart  jumped.  Why 
had  her  husband  stumbled  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  of  all  subjects? 

"I  don’t  call  her  attractive,”  went  on 
Aunt  Mamie;  "she  has  the  most  smirking 
smile,  and—” 

"She  is  always  very  pleasant,”  put  in 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  "much  more  agreeable 
than  a  great  many  women  in  town.  She 
always  stops  and  talks  when  you  meet 
her,  not  at  all  like  Mrs.  Fotheringhame. 
Now,  Mrs.  Fotheringhame  .  .  .”  Her 
voice  trailed  on  to  another  subject.  She 
did  not  care  for  Mrs.  Rupert,  but  she  was 
not  goinp  to  have  her  son’s  friends  abused 
before  hmi  at  the  supper  table. 

Buddy  threw  her  a  quick  glance,  half 
suspicious,  half  grateful,  but  her  face  and 
her  voice  were  so  unruffled  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  she  had  stood  up  for  him 
and  changed  the  subject  by  accident  or 
intent.  *. 

Right. after  supper,  as  usual,  he  skipped 
off.  + 

"Humph!  he's  gone  again,"  said  Aunt 
Mamie.  "He  never  stays  home  now." 

Mrs.  Carpenter  gave  a  little  sigh.  That 
was  true.  He  never  did  stay  home. 

That  night  she  spoke  to  her  husband. 

"Edgar,"  she  said,  "please  don’t  men¬ 
tion  Airs.  Rupert  again  before  Aunt 
Mamie.  She’s  awfully  down  on  her,  and 
she’s  always  criticizing  her  and  Ruthie 
Baxter  and  all  of  Buddy’s  friends.  I 
don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do.  She’s 
driving  him  to  them.  I  don’t  like  them, 
cither.  I' wish,  1  wish  he’d  stop  going 
around  with  them!  They  aren’t  his  kind, 
they—” 

He  put  his  arms  around  her.  “Now 
see  here,  sweetheart,  there’s  no  use  wor¬ 
rying.  Buddy’s  all  right.  He  can  look 
after  himself.  Just  give  him  enough  rope. 


and  disapproving,  and  the  comers  of  her  mouth  were  turning  down 
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••I’ve  got  n  flank  out  In  the  cur  .  .  .  Do  you  mind  If  I  go  out  and  gel  ll?  Ju»i  a  few  drop*  in  the 
punch.  That's  what  you  need  to  put  pep  into  a  party."  Her  eyes  challenged  Mrs.  Carpenter's 


That’s  what  you  h.  ve  to  do  with  a  boy 
who’s  growing  up." 

She  sighed.  It  sounded  easy  enough,  if 
it  weren’t  for  Aunt  Mamie. 

’I  he  next  afternoon,  she  and  Aunt 
Mamie  went  out  to  make  some  calls. 
She  had  intended  to  be  gone  all  afternoon, 
but  she  was  so  preoccupied  and  so  worried 
about  Buddy  that  she  deserted  Aunt 
Mamie  and.  under  plea  of  a  headache, 
went  home. 

As  she  went  into  the  house  the  sound  of 


the  phonograph  greeted  her.  pounding  out 
the  jazziest  of  jazz  music.  She  stopped, 
startled,  in  the  front  hall.  Somebody  was 
dancing  in  the  big  living-room.  She  could 
hear  the  glide  of  feet  across  the  hard-wood 
floor.  It  was  Buddy,  of  course.  Buddy 
and  some  of  his  friends.  She  caught  her 
breath  quickly  and  her  hand  went  sud¬ 
denly  to  her  throat  as  she  remembered 
that  at  the  lunch  table  Buddy  had  ques¬ 
tioned  her  about  the  afternoon. 

“I’ll  have  to  have  the  car,”  she  had 


said;  “Aunt  Mamie  and  I  are  going  call¬ 
ing.  and  we  won’t  be  back  until  late." 

He  had  thought  that  they  were  to  be 
away  all  afternoon,  and  in  her  absence  he 
had  brought  his  friends  to  his  home. 

The  music  stopped,  and  a  girl’s  voice 
rang  out,  gay,  laughing,  and  loud. 

"  I  hat  was  a  good  one.  Bud.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  can  dance!” 

Then  Buddy:  "Shall  I  put  on  the  other 
side?” 

"No,  wait  a  (Continued  on  paRt  104) 
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Can  You  Make  Yourself  Do  A 

Difficult  Thing? 


Do  you  tackle  it  with  the  idea  that  you  will  probably  fail;  or  do 

you  begin  with  the  definite  conviction  that 
you  can  put  it  through  ? 


IT  IS  strange  how  few  persons  know 
anything  about  a  certain  practical  fact 
which  can  be  worked  into  the  life  of 
any  man  or  woman.  I  he  frenzied 
financier  of  Wall  Street  can  use  it. 
So,  too,  can  the  social  leader  as  she  weaves 
her  exasperating  web  of  exclusiveness. 
Hut,  better  still,  we  millions  of  work-a-day 
people  can  use  it. 

lo  every  person  this  idea  is  cither  an 
ally  or  an  enemy.  True,  many  use  it 
unconsciously;  just  as  did  some  boy  whom 
we  grown  men  still  remember  with  a  trace 
of  the  old  envious  resentment.  You  re¬ 
call  how,  at  the  game  of  marbles  called 
“keeps,"  he  got  us  down  to  empty  pockets. 
We  used  to  marvel  over  his  "luck." 

He  was  in  fact  an  ordinary  boy  who 
somehow  had  grasped  the  trait  of  keeping 
his  mind  pinned  upon  what  he  was  doing. 
'I  his  trait  is  called  positive  suggestion. 
VV  hen  he  knelt  at  the  ring's  edge  to  pluck 
out  his  prey  with  skilled  shot,  his  entire 
world  had  dwindled  down  to  a  certain 
one  of  those  whitish  spheres,  and  his 
whole  thought  was  to  plug  it  center. 
With  mind  intent  on  the  thing  he  wanted 
to  do,  and  with  not  a  mental  Hickcr  as  to 
what  he  did  not  want  to  do,  he  was 
"positive”  through  and  through.  And 
the  result  was  that  he  hit,  while  we  dis¬ 
couraged  ones  who  were  negative,  our 
minds  set  on  missing,  did  miss  -just  as 
we  expected. 

A  poor  shot  with  a  rifle  can  make  use  of 
this  idea  with  astonishing  results.  It  is 
a  sleight  of  the  mind  rather  than  of  the 
hand.  On  one  occasion  within  my  own 
knowledge  a  timid,  nervous  amateur, 
after  repeated  trials,  could  not  even  touch 
the  target.  Goaded  by  the  gibes  of  his 
companions,  and  aroused  by  that  peculiar 
humiliation  felt  over  this  kind  of  failure, 
he  threw  his  entire  attention  on  the  bull's 
eye,  and  the  instant  the  bead  was  on  the 
spot  he  pulled  the  trigger  and  achieved 
his  mark. 

He  had  changed  from  a  man  who  was 
afraid  that  he  would  mils  into  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  must  hit;  and  from  then  on 
he  was  able  to  make  a  favorable  score 
in  competition  with  one  of  his  friends 
who  had  been  a  crack-shot  for  years. 
\V  ithin  a  few  months  he  won  a  tournament 
in  which  the  entire  group  competed. 

An  athletic  coach  told  the  writer  that 
he — having  a  band  of  youngsters  lined 
up  for  practice  in  throwing  basket-ball 
goals — would  often  select  for  intensive 
training  what  seemed  to  be  the  least 
promising  material  among  his  boys,  just 
because  he  had  a  curiosity  to  see  how  much 
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improvement  could  be  made.  He  would 
stand  at  the  lad’s  elbow,  and  almost 
compel  the  boy  to  keep  his  mind  glued  to 
the  vacant  spot  at  the  top  of  the  basket 
through  which  the  hall  must  pass. 

By  questioning  his  pupils  he  found  that 
invariably  the  success  of  the  shot  de¬ 
pended  upon  how  accurately  the  boy  could 
hold  his  mind  to  his  task.  A  boy  with  his 
thought  on  the  nm  of  the  basket  always 
failed;  while  a  boy  with  his  attention 
solely  on  the  empty  center  succeeded. 

This  same  man  had  a  youthful  baseball 
pitcher  whose  curves  rivaled  those  of  a 
professional,  but  who  was  so  wild  at 
times  that  he  would  miss  the  plate  by  an 
arm's  length.  When  a  period  of  this 
wildness  seized  the  boy  during  practice, 
the  man  stood  behind  him.  urged  him  to 
think  only  of  the  spot  above  the  center 
of  the  plate  through  which  he  wanted  to 
put  the  ball— and  when  this  was  done, 
the  ball  went  true. 

IF  a  skeptical  reader  would  be  convinced 
*  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  idea  of  posi¬ 
tive  suggestion,  let  him  borrow  a  bicycle — 
it  being  understood  that  he  has  never 
broken  himself  to  ride  one.  I.et  him 
mount  it  in  his  back  yard  and  try  to  ride 
between  two  posts  set  a  fair  distance  apart. 
He  will  almost  certainly  make  a  miserable 
failure.  Like  a  magnet,  one  post  or  the 
other  will  draw  him  toward  it. 

Anyone  that  has  ever  put  himself  at 
the  mercy  of  a  bicycle  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  ride  will  corroborate  this  state¬ 
ment.  He  will  say  that  the  more  he  de¬ 
termined  to  miss  running  into  some 
obstacle,  the  more  certainly  he  gravitated 
straight  for  it.  A  friend  of  mine  once  ran 
into  a  telephone  pole  at  the  side  of  the 
street,  although  he  had  the  whole  width 
of  a  sixty-foot  roadway  in  which  to  pass 
the  thing. 

"1  knew  I  was  going  to  hit  that  pole!” 
he  declared  whimsically.  "I  had  my  eye 
on  it  for  two  blocks,  and  I  felt  it  in  my 
bones  that  I  was  bound  to  run  into  it!” 

And,  of  course,  he  did.  So  completely 
was  his  brain  occupied  with  the  pole  he 
wished  to  avoid,  that  the  mechanism  of 
his  body,  delicately  adjusted  to  the  most 
subtle  suggestion  of  that  brain — as  is 
every  human  body, — had  no  choice  but  to 
obey  the  tyrant’s  command. 

If  you  want  to  convince  yourself  of  the 
truth  of  this,  let  the  experimenter  mount 
the  w  heel  a  second  time  and  fix  his  thought 
on  a  spot  midway  between  the  posts. 
With  his  mind  thus  set  unwaveringly  upon 
his  desired  course,  there  is  nothing  left 


to  assure  success  but  to  pedal.  A  trial 
will  convince  the  most  doubtful. 

Recently,  in  the  town  from  which  this 
is  written,  a  woman  driving  a  car  was  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  have  an  accident 
which  maimed  a  pedestrian  for  life.  I  he 
woman  was  distracted  with  remorse;  lor 
she  had  seen  the  victim  all  the  time,  and 
yet  she  had  run  him  down.  The  occur¬ 
rence  is  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  bicycle. 
In  a  way  the  woman  was  blameless,  for 
it  was  her  frantic  desire  to  save  the  man, 
as  she  bore  down  upon  him,  that  was  the 
very  cause  of  her  striking  him.  Had  she 
been  less  concerned  over  his  welfare,  the 
chances  are  that  the  accident  would  not 
have  occurred.  It  certainly  would  have 
been  avoided  if,  instead  of  keeping  her 

Sand  her  mind  on  the  man,  she  had 
them  on  the  course  she  wanted  to 

take. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  deadly 
gunmen  shoot  from  the  hip.  Parenthet¬ 
ically,  it  might  be  stated  that  this  position 
is  assumed  for  the  steadiness  it  lends  to 
the  firearm  and  the  time  it  deducts  from 
the  covering;  but  the  point  to  he  made  here 
is  the  accurate  subordination  of  the  gun 
hand  of  the  man  to  his  brain.  He  fixes 
his  eye  and  his  mind  intently  on  the  spot 
he  wishes  to  hit,  and  his  hand  lines  the 
bead  true  to  the  mark,  without  the  aid  of 
sighting  along  the  gun.  The  result  is 
but  another  proof  of  the  power  of  positive 
suggestion. 


r IX)  SAVE  a  child  from  the  flames  that 
*  were  eating  toward  it,  a  Chicago  fire¬ 
man  walked  along  an  ice-covered  ledge, 
not  much  wider  than  his  hand,  that  ran 
across  the  face  of  a  building  eight  stories 
above  the  nerve-racked  crowd  which 
watched  him.  When  questioned  as  to 
how  he  could  do  such  a  daring  feat,  he, 
taciturn  and  evasive  as  such  heroes  arc, 
blushed  and  declared  that  he  had  not 
done  much;  but,  pressed  further,  he  added: 

“I  forgot  everything  else  a-listening  to 
that  baby’s  cries,  and  a-making  myself 
think  it  was  my  own  little  Nell  I  was 
going  to  save.” 

This  man  was  not  a  physical  giant,  but 
a  mental  one,  as  can  plainly  he  shown  by 
the  following  proposition  :  Any  person  can 
walk  a  six-inch  board  without  falling  off, 

Provided  the  board  is  lying  on  the  ground. 

lace  that  same  board  a  thousand  feet 
up  in  the  air,  and  how  many  can  safely 
walk  it?  There  is  just  as  much  room  on 
the  board  as  ever.  Its  distance  from  the 
ground  has  not  caused  it  to  become 
smaller.  The  only  {Continued  on  page  17 /) 
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What  Happens  to  a  Play 
Before  You  See  It 

A  thousand  plays  a  year  are  sent  to  the  Sam  Harris  office  alone — Who  writes  them 
and  what  most  of  them  are  about — How  much  the  author  is  paid — The  cost 
of  producing  plays  and  how  many  of  them  succeed— -How  they  are 
rehearsed;  and  other  interesting  facts  which  few  outsiders  know 

By  Mary  B.  Mullett 


II  ALWAYS  surprises  me  ro  find 
how  many  people,  and  how  many 
kinds  of  people,  arc  intensely  curious 
about  the  theatre.  They  arc  always 
wishing  that  they  could  go  behind 
the  scenes,  that  they  could  watch  a 
rehearsal,  or  that  they  could  see  the 
actors  oft'  the  stage.  People  have  asked 
me  scores  of  questions,  such 
as:  Who  writes  the  plays? 

Who  reads  them?  I  low 
much  does  the  author  get? 

I  low  much  does  a  success¬ 
ful  play  earn?  How  are 
the  rehearsals  conducted? 

And  so  on  and  so  on. 

Now  I  am  going  to  give 
you  an  experience  which 
mighty  few  persons  have 
had.  I  am  going  to  let  you 
hear  the  inside  story  about 
all  these  matters  from  a 
man  who  knows  as  much 
about  them  as  anyone 
knows.  When  you  have 
heard  what  Sam  Forrest 
says,  you  can  Hatter  your¬ 
self  that  you  are  pretty 
well  informed  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

For  years  Mr.  Forrest 
was  w  ith  the  firm  of  Cohan 
and  Harris.  When  Mr. 

Harris  opened  a  separate 
office,  Forrest  went  with 
him.  As  a  director  of  suc¬ 
cessful  plays,  his  record  is 
so  far  above  the  average 
that  few  men  are  in  the 
same  class  with  him. 

1  asked  him  first  how 
many  plays  the  Harris 
office  receives  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

“About  one  thousand,1' 
he  said.  "  I  hey  come  in  a 
steady  stream,  and  they 
come  from  all  section-:  of 
the  country.  About  half 
of  them  are  written  by- 
men,  and  half  by  women. 

Among  the  amateurs— the 
people  who  evidently  know 
nothing  of  play-writing— there  are  a 
good  many  lawyers  and  doctors. 

“A  lawyer  has  an  interesting  case  in 
court  and  tries  to  write  a  play  about  it. 
A  doctor  learns  the  hidden  life  story  of 
some  patient  of  his,  and  thinks  it  would 
make  a  great  drama.  But  I  never  have 
received,  from  either  of  these  sources. 


a  play  that  was  really  worth  producing. 

"The  commonest  theme,  of  the  people 
who  do  submit  plays,  is  sex.  You  can’t 
get  away  from  the  fact  that  'the  love 
interest'  has  a  more  universal  appeal  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Practically 
all  plays  written  by  women  have  this  as 
their  theme;  most  of  them  deal  with  a 


matrimonial  tangle  of  some  sort-  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  is  natural  enough;  for  marriage 
is  the  biggest  factor  in  the  life  of  almost 
everv  woman. 

“The  sex  interest — or  the  love  interest, 
whichever  you  want  to  call  it — is  the 
trump  card  with  the  men  also.  But  a 
man  is  pretty  likely  to  combine  love  and 


business  in  his  plot.  That’s  natural,  too. 
For  he  divides  his  own  interest  between 
femininity  and  finance. 

"1  hen  there  are  what  might  be  called 
the  ‘epidemic’  plays.  If  a  play  of  a  certain 
kind  has  made  a  big  hit,  wc  know  wc  will 
get  a  perfect  flood  of  plays  of  (he  same 
kind.  For  instance,  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  very  successful  mystery 
plays  during  the  past  few 
years.  I  he  consequence  is 
that  our  mail  is  choked 
with  mystery  plays. 

"A  really  good  mystery 
play  is  about  the  safest 
gamble  there  is  in  the 
theatre.  But  to  he  good  it 
must  have  originality.  And 
when  people  deliberately 
start  out  to  imitate  some- 
tning,  it  is  pretty  certain 
to  be  an  imitation.  If  I  were 
going  to  write  a  play,  1 
wouldn't  go  to  the  theatre 
to  get  my  ideas.  1  would 
go  to  life  for  them. 

"Out  of  one  thousand 
plays,  as  they  come  into 
theatrical  offices,  only  about 
one  hundred  arc  worth 
reading.  About  ten  of  these 
arc  worth  taking  a  chance 
on  producing.  And  per¬ 
haps  one  of  these  ton  will 
make  a  genuine  success. 
In  other  words,  of  the  plays 
submitted  to  managers, 
about  one  tenth  of  one  per 
cent  arc  produced  success¬ 
fully. 

“I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  general 
average.  It  docs  not  apply 
to  the  plays  orod need  by 
Mr.  Harris,  for  wc  have 
been  exceptionally  lucky. 
I  think  our  ratio  of  suc¬ 
cesses  has  been  about  three 
out  of  five  productions. 
But  wc  choose  our  plays 
very  carefully. 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
our  worst  failures  were 
made  by  our  best  plays!  At  least,  they 
seemed  particularly  good  to  the  experts. 
Some  years  ago,  we  put  on  a  play  called 
The  Big  Idea.’  It  was  a  beautiful  thing. 
The  critics  raved  about  it.  They  haven’t 
stopped  talking  about  it  yet.  But  we 
iust  couldn’t  get  the  publie  to  come!  It 
lacked  something  (Continued  on  page  JJq) 


A  Play  That  Lasted  Two  Hours 
Without  a  Single  Break 

WE  WERE  playing  ‘Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate’  on  the  road  some  years  ago,”  says 
Mr.  Forrest,  "and  nt  Buffalo  on  a  Saturday  night 
we  had  to  take  an  eleven-oYloek  train  out  of 
town.  I  told  the  local  manager  that  we  would 
either  Ik*  obliged  to  cut  out  the  |icrformanec 
that  night,  or  else  In-gin  it  at  seven  o'clock.  We 
were  doing  big  business  and  he  didn't  want  to 
lose  that  |H-rformanre;  so  tickets  were  sold  for 
it  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  begin 
at  seven. 

"But  I  had  not  told  him  the  rest  of  my  plan. 
The  action  of  the  play,  ns  you  may  rememlter. 
is  continuous.  It  goes  right  on  from  one  art  to 
the  next.  We  played  it  that  night  without  drop¬ 
ping  the  curtain  once!  The  house  was  packed. 
And  1  never  saw  an  audience  so  s|>clll>oimd.  For 
two  solid  hours  they  sat  there,  gripped  by  the 
swift  passage  of  events,  without  a  single  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  interest.  I  don't  think  they  knew, 
until  it  was  all  over,  that  they  were  having  a 
different  experience  from  their  customary  one. 
They  didn't  have  a  chance  to  think  about  it. 
When  they  were  leaving  the  theatre.  I  saw  them 
looking  at  their  watches  in  amazement.  It  was 
only  nine  o'clock!  That  experiment  proved  to 
me  that,  with  a  play  in  which  the  action  is  con¬ 
tinuous,  it  can  be  shoten  continuously  with 
powerful  effect.” 


Sam  Forrest  Directing  a  Rehearsal 

MR.  FORREST  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  success-  wizard  at  stage  management.  Among  the  most  recent 

ful  stage  directors  in  this  country.  For  years  he  was  of  these  are  “Rain,"  “It’s  a  Boy,"  and  “Six  Cylinder 

with  George  Cohan  and  Sam  Harris  while  they  were  Love.”  In  the  picture  above  he  is  showing  an  actress 
partners.  Since  Mr.  Harris  became  an  independent  how  to  express  a  feeling  of  tense  emotion,  so  that  the 

producer,  Forrest  has  directed  for  him.  Judging  from  audience  will  get  a  responsive  thrill.  Mr.  Forrest  is 

the  number  of  “big  hits"  to  his  credit,  he  must  be  a  married  to  Mary  Ryan,  the  well-known  actress. 
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Joseph  B.  Strauss 


MR.  STRAUSS  ha*  built  some  of  the  moit  notable 
bridge*  in  North  America— particularly  of  the  mov¬ 
able,  or  bascule,  variety.  He  originated  two  types  in 
thi*  latter  das*.  He  designed  and  built  the  giant 
aeroscope,  a  feature  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition; 
he  turned  out  the  portable  searchlight  outfits  used  by 
the  United  States  during  the  world  war;  and  he  is  the 
designer  and  builder  of  the  first  reinforced  concrete 


freight  car.  His  "Yielding  Barrier,”  a  photograph  and 
description  of  which  appear  in  the  article  beginning 
on  the  opposite  page,  helps  to  solve  the  grade-crossing 
problem.  Mr.  Strauss  was  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1870,  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Cindnnati  in  1892.  In  1905  he  organized  the  Strauss 
Bascule  Bridge  Company,  of  which  he  is  president, 
chief  engineer,  and  principal  owner. 
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Ideas  Are  Worthless 
Unless  You  Put  Them  Over 


This  story  of  the  remarkable  career  of  a  great  engineer  proves  this 
truth — He  made  people  see  that  his  schemes  would 
work — He  is  now  planning  a  colossal  bridge  far 
surpassing  any  now  in  the  world 

By  John  Kidder  Rhodes 


A  CURIOUS  crowd  had  collected 
at  the  top  of  one  of  Cincin- 
/-%  nati’s  high  hills.  They  were  a 
1  mixed  lot  of  boys  and  men, 

white  and  colored,  loafers  and 
firemen.  One  busy  black-haired  boy -ap¬ 
peared  to  have  charge  of  affairs.  He  gave 
directions  and  answered  questions,  and 
tried  hard,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  to  con¬ 
tain  his  private  excitement. 

The  occasion  was  an  experiment;  the 
black-haired  boy  devoutly  hoped  it  would 
also  prove  a  demonstration.  He  had  in¬ 
vented  a  new  contrivance 
to  be  used  on  a  fire  hose.  It 
was  having  its  first  try-out 
under  the  conditions  of  ac¬ 
tual  use. 

The  youthful  inventor 
was  Joseph  B.  Strauss.  For 
years  he  had  spent  all  his 
spare  time  in  machine  and 
railroad  shops.  His  boyish 
head  was  full  of  inventions 
and  his  fingers  itched  to 
“make  things."  He  had 
amused  himself  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  electric  de¬ 
vices  of  one  sort  or  another 
—electricity  was  then  in 
the  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment — and  he  had  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  do  away  with 
the  movable  head  on  car 
couplers. 

His  first  completed  effort, 
however,  was  the  fire  hose 
scheme.  His  idea  was  to 
afford  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  nozzle 
man  and  the.  fire  engine 
through  the  hose  and  cou¬ 
plings. 

I  he  device  had  been  very 
carefully  worked  out.  The 
inventor  considered  it  as  a  test  of  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  reduce  his  ideas  to  practice.  It 
showed  him,  before  he  was  through,  that 
there  is  more  to  an  invention  than  the  in¬ 
venting. 

Everything,  including  the  necessary  per¬ 
mission  from  the  city  to  use  the  high- 
pressure  hydrant  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  had 
apparently  been  arranged  to  give  the  ap¬ 
paratus  a  thorough  test.  At  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  the  segments  of  hose  were  coupled 
up  and  the  nozzle  adjusted.  Ordinarily 
the  pieces  would  have  been  attached  to 
the  sections  of  hose  by  machinery  to  make 


them  perfectly  secure.  However,  young 
Strauss  had  provided  no  means  for  doing 
that.  He  and  his  helpers  did  the  best  they 
could  with  their  hands.  A  colored  boy 
took  hold  of  the  nozzle,  he  gave  the  signal, 
which  instantly  traveled  back  to  the  fire¬ 
man.  He  opened  the  high-pressure  hy¬ 
drant. 

No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link.  No  fire  hose  is  stronger  than  its 
weakest  coupling.  The  w-eak  coupling  in 
this  case  was  that  at  the  nozzle! 

The  water  rushed  through  the  hose  in  a 


How  to  Test  Your  Idea 

“HHHERE  is  only  one  real  test  of 
an  idea,”  says  Mr.  Strauss. 
“Submit  it  to  the  conditions  of  use. 
Examine  all  the  objections  that  can 
be  brought  against  it.  Weigh  these 
against  the  advantages,  and  thus 
estimate  its  probable  value  in  the 
field  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

“Modify  the  idea,  if  the  test  shows 
that  is  necessary.  Give  it  up  if 
it  fails  and  cannot  be  modified. 
Don’t  hang  on  to  a  worthless  idea 
simply  because  you  happen  to  like 
it,  or  because  it  is  your  own.” 


powerful  stream,  blew  the  nozzle  right  off, 
and  turned  with  fury  on  the  colored  bov, 
who  was  unprepared  for  calamity.  He 
went  rolling  over  and  over  down  the  steep 
side  of  the  hill  after  the  nozzle! 

Young  Strauss  never  undertook  to  re- 

Ceat  the  demonstration;  and  he  never 
card  of  the  colored  boy  afterward! 

At  the  time  of  this  fiasco  he  was  only 
eighteen  years  old.  He  went  through  col¬ 
lege  after  that,  graduating  with  high 
honors  as  a  civil  engineer.  I  hen  he  spent 
several  years  in  drafting-  and  designing- 
rooms,  in  shop  and  in  field,  mastering  the 


science  and  technique  of  his  field.  He  is 
past  fifty  now  and  he  has  spent  his  life 
doing  new  things — things  that  other  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  think  of — things  that  many 
people  were  certain  “couldn’t  be  done.*’ 
He  is  an  engineer,  and  inevitably  an  in¬ 
ventor.  Primarily,  he  is  a  bridge  designer, 
and  some  of  his  bridges  arc  the  greatest  of 
their  kind  in  the  world.  He  has  won  a 
distinguished  place  for  himself,  partly  be¬ 
cause  he  has  so  many  good  ideas  and 
knows  how  to  perfect  them;  but  even 
more,  perhaps,  because  he  knows  how  to 
put  his  good  ideas  aeross 
after  they  are  perfected. 

"You  might  say  without 
being  far  wrong,”  he  re¬ 
marked  to  me,  "that  that 
first  venture  into  the  prac¬ 
tical  was  a  complete  failure. 
However,  I  learned  some¬ 
thing  that  day  on  the  hill¬ 
top.  I  learned  that  the . 
value  of  an  idea  depends 
not  only  on  the  sweat  you 
put  into  thinking  it  up,  but 
,  also  on  the  sweat  you  put 
into  getting  people  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  accept  it.  I 
proved  that  the  principle 
was  sound.  But  my  dem¬ 
onstration  of  it  lacked  one 
clement:  1  hadn't  quite 
measured  all  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  failure  and  protected 
myself  in  advance  against 
them. 

"When  I  began  to  design 
bridges,”  Mr.  Strauss  con¬ 
tinued,  "I  supposed  that 
bridge  engineering  was  a 
settled  profession  in  which 
about  everything  was  al¬ 
ready  known.  I  imagined 
that  the  art  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  its  maximum. 
Not  until  I  was  called  upon  to  pass  on 
some  bascule  bridge  plans  did  I  begin  to 
dream  how  much  remained  to  be  discov¬ 
ered. 

"Bascule  bridges  at  that  time  were  rare 
and  limited  in  length  and  strength.  They 
were  very  costly,  because  cast-iron  coun¬ 
terweights  were  employed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively.  No  cheaper  material  had  been 
thought  of.  A  bascule  bridge,  I  ought  to 
explain,  is  one  that  simultaneously  lifts 
and  rotates  in  a  vertical  plane.  If  a  bridge 
is  built  close  to  the  water  over  a  navigable 
stream  it  has  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way 
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somehow  when  a  tall  vessel  passes.  Swing¬ 
ing  bridges  pivoted  in  the  center,  although 
a  familiar  type,  had  many  disadvantages. 

“A  bad  example  had  been  set  for  bas¬ 
cule  bridge  builders  by  the  erectors  of  the 
great  Tower  Bridge  of  London.  That  was 
a  wonderful  structure  in  itself,  a  bold 
venture  in  its  day,  and  after  thirty  years 
few  bridges  of  its  kind  have  been  built  to 
excel  it  in  size.  i 

“However,  its  engineers  were  not 
limited  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  cost.  Conse- 
q  u  e  n  1 1  y ,  they 
equipped  the  Tower 
Bridge  with  lead 
cou  liter  w  eights, 
hydraulic  operating 
machinery,  roller 
bearings  for  the  trun- 
nions,  and  other  ex¬ 
ceedingly  expensive 
refinements.  It  re¬ 
quired  some  time 
and  a  good  deal  of 
patience  to  dissipate 
the  general  idea  that 
these  high-cost  items 
were  essential. 


‘(j)  You  put  it  over — pul  it  over! 
“Not  many  people  fail  on  number  one. 
Some  fail  on  number  two.  But  dozens 
fail  on  number  three. 

"Why? 

“I  suppose  the  answer  is  simply  that  it 
takes  hard  work  and  an  absolute  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  be  discouraged  by  what  others  say. 

“  I  here  is  only  one  real  test  of  an  idea. 
Submit  it  to  the  conditions  of  use.  hx- 
aminc  all  the  objections  that  can  be 


the  idea  of  substi¬ 
tuting  concrete  for 
the  cast  iron  in  the 
counterweights. 

Concrete  at  that  time 
cost  only  about  one- 
sixth  as  much  as  iron, 
weight  for  weight. 

This  eliminated  one 
heavy  element  of 
expense,  bringing  the  cost  within 
reason;  but  it  presented  a  new 
problem:  iron,  weight  for  weight, 
was  far  less  bulky  than  concrete; 
where  could  so  huge  .1  mass  of 
concrete  be  placed  so  that  it  would 
not  interfere  and  infringe  on  the 
roadway  or  the  supporting  struc¬ 
ture? 

"This  was  a  perplexing  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  I  finally  evolved  what 
was  called  the  pin-connected  nr 
parallel  link  system,  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  a  large-hulk 
counterweight,  placed  either  abm e 
or  below  the  roadway,  without 
‘fouling’  other  parts  of  the  bridge. 

I  showed  my  plans  to  a  number 
of  engineer  friends.  All  of  t  In  11, 
without  a  single  exception,  s  od 
the  plans  were  impractical. 

"Now,  first  and  last,  I  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  with  tin- 
introduction  of  new  ide.is  an  '  r.cw 
ways  of  doing  things,  and  I  find 
that  there  is  almost  alw.r.  .  a  tnsu 
when  nearly  everybody  i-  _•  m  sr 
your  proposal.  They  ar<.  auain't 
you  chiefly  because  thci  .m  not  '■ 
for  you.  Most  people  In  ir.it.  ro 
accept  a  new  thing  when  the  old  will  do, 
unless  the  new  thing  is  put  up  to  them  in 
a  peculiarly  forceful  way.  Every  idea  until 
it  has  been  proved,  in  other  words,  is  con¬ 
sidered  bad.  It  has  to  be  demonstrated 
beyond  doubt,  and  I  have  found  that 
what  usually  happens  is  this: 

“(1)  You  evolve  an  idea. 

“(2)  You  make  dead  sure  it  is  a  bona 
fide  idea— that  is,  you  demonstrate  it 
thoroughly  to  yourself;  then 
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Here  are  two  photographs  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  amusement  devices  on 
record — designed  by  Mr.  Strauss  for  special 
use  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  In 
.San  Francisco.  A  two-story  car.  accommo¬ 
dating  150  persons,  was  lifted  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  arm  to  a  height  of  260  feet  above 
ground.  The  car  was  so  constructed  that 
it  was  automatically  balanced  by  every  pas¬ 
senger  stepping  on  and  off.  Surmounted 
by  a  powerful  searchlight,  visible  far  out 
at  sea.  It  was  a  striking  picture  at  night 


brought  against  it.  Weigh  these  against 
the  advantages,  and  thus  estimate  its 
probable  value  in  the  field  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

“Modify  the  idea  if  the  test  shows  that 
is  necessary.  Give  it  up  if  it  fails  and  can¬ 
not  be  modified.  Don’t  hang  onto  a 
worthless  idea  simply  because  you  happen 
to  like  it,  or  because  it  is  your  own. 

“As  an  engineer,  I  knew  that  my  design 
for  a  bascule  bridge  with  a  concrete  coun- 

terw eight,  though 
novel,  was  scientifi¬ 
cally  sound.  So  I 
refused  to  let  the 
objections  of  my 
engineer  friends  stop 
me.  I  succeeded 
finally  in  obtaining 
an  initial  order  for 
a  railroad  bridge  in 
Cleveland.  But  be¬ 
fore  the  railroad  peo¬ 
ple  would  give  it  to 
me  they  insisted  on 
having  an  independ- 
ent  report  from 
other  engineers  to 
the  effect  that  the 
design  was  at  least 
practical. 

“For  fully  two 
•cars  after  that  first 
fridge  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  efforts  were 
made  to  prove  that 
it  was  impractical. 
It  is  not  altogether 
mental  inertia  that 
has  to  he  overcome 
in  presenting  a  new 
idea.  Money  is  often  invested  in 
equipment  which  the  new  idea 
will  render  obsolete;  and  no  new 
idea  ought  to  succeed  unless  it  is 
much  better  than  the  old  way 
that  it  is  profitable,  if  necessary, 
to  junk  the  old  equipment.  That 
fitst  bascule  bridge,  however,  in 
spit.-  of  the  efforts  against  it,  is  in 
a.  ti\c  service  at  the  present  time 
and  has  been  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  It  saved  the  railroad 
something  like  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  first  cost. 

,,rpillS  whole  matter  of  cost  is  an 
1  important  item  to  keep  in  mind 
in  clu-s  king  up  the  worth  of  an  idea. 
Mam  things  can  be  done — that 
is.  they  are  practicable.  But 
sometimes  it  doesn't  pay  to  do 
them.  Business  men,  executives, 
the  people  who  count,  the  people 
who  have  the  money  to  help  you 
or  the  authority  to  tell  you  to  go 
ahead,  demand  facts.  They  ask: 

“'(.iranted  that  your  idea  is 
sound,  : s  it  profitable?  Does  it 
1  •  ‘ess!  Docs  it  earn  more?’ 

may  be  sure  on  these 
points  and  still  have  to  overcome  severe 
opposition.  A  striking  instance  was  fur¬ 
nished  on  one  bridge  where  I  devised  a  new 
scheme  for  supporting  the  trolley  wires. 
I  he  old  way  was  to  support  them  on  cross 
struts:  a  heavy  iron  framework  placed  on 
the  leaf  of  the  bridge  and  lifted  with  it. 

I  he  cross  struts  weighed  several  tons, 
and  the  counterweights  had  to  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  heavier  in  order  to  lift  the 
bridge  easily. 
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‘My  device wassimple,  did  away 
with  the  cross  struts,  saved  the 
extra  weight  and  considerable 
money.  The  engineers  of  the 
trolley  company  were  skeptical 
from  the  first,  but  they  let  me  go 
ahead.  Unfortunately,  during  the 
early  days  of  operation  the  de¬ 
vice,  due  to  imperfect  adjustment, 
caused  some  trouble.  The  engi¬ 
neers,  five  of  them,  descended  on 
me  in  a  body  and  demanded  the 
removal  of  my  device. 

“I  refused.  1  was  alone  in  fa¬ 
voring  the  device,  except  for  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  who  stood 
by  me.  He  and  I  fought  it 
through  together.  We  readjusted 
the  device  so  that  it  worked  per¬ 
fectly.  After  that  the  trolley 
company’s  engineers  withdrew 
their  objections  and  the  device 
has  continued  in  uninterrupted 
service  to  this  day. 

“rT'HIS  first  bascule  bridge  design 
*  was  followed  by  other  types, 
allof which  represented  such  radical 
departures  from  customary  prac¬ 
tice  that  they  met  serious  opposi¬ 
tion  even  in  my  own  office.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  fight  them 
through.  The  result,  however, 
has  been  a  great  reduction  in  cost 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
ngc  of  application  of  the  bascule, 
id  in  the  size  and  weight  of  spans. 

"There  were  formerly  no  single¬ 
leaf  spans  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  The  St.  Charles  Air 

l.inc  Bridge  at  Sixteenth  Street  in  Chi-  the  same  as  up-ending,  in  one  minute's 
cago,  however,  which  I  designed,  is  two  time,  the  equivalent  of  the  completed  steel 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  and  is  the  longest  frame  of  a  twenty-story  office  building! 
single-leaf  bascule  in  the  world.  When  "The  length  of  double-leaf  bridges  has 
they  lift  it  to  let  a  vessel  pass,  it  is  much  correspondingly  increased.  The  interna* 


The  St.  Charles  Air  Line  Bridge  la  the  world's  greatest 
structure  of  Its  kind.  Raised  and  lowered  by  the  action 
of  counterweights,  It  spans  the  Chicago  River  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  picture  Illustrates  how  It  would  look,  when 
open,  If  stacked  up  beside  a  modern  twenty-story 
office  building.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Strauss  so  designed 
It  that  It  can  be  entirely  raised  In  ninety  seconds 


tional  bridge  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
which  is  the  longest  double-leaf 
bascule  bridge  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  the  longest  bascule  of  any 
kind,  is  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  feet  long.  • 

“There  are  now  more  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  my 
bridges  in  service  or  under  con¬ 
struction.  They  arc  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  from  Tientsin  in 
China  to  Petrograd  in  Russia, 
and  from  Egypt  to  Denmark;  but 
most  of  them  arc  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

“TOURING  my  early  years  of 
'  bridgework  1  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  concrete  construction. 
Concrete  bridges  were  then" in  their 
infancy  in  this  country.  The  only 
type  employed  here  was  known 
as  the  ‘barrel  concrete  arch,’  w hich 
is  a  solid  arch  across  the  full  width 
of  the  roadway.  In  entering  this 
field  I  began  trying  to  eliminate 
the  centering,  and  also  to  erect 
the  bridges  without  the  temporary 
wooden  scaffolding  commonly 
built  underneath  to  support  the 
concrete  while  hardening. 

"I  evolved  a  design  in  which 
the  arch  proper  was  made  up  of  a 
scries  of  U-shaped  voussoirs,  which 
were  cast  and  set  in  position  end 
to  end  like  bricks  in  an  arch,  and 
anchored  until  the  keystone  was 
placed.  Thereupon,  the  arch  of 
voujjoirs  became  self-supporting. 
The  concrete  and  reinforcement 
then  placed  in  the  trough  thus 
formed,  and  the  arch  was  completed  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  underneath  supports. 

"This  design  had  several  advantages: 
It  could  be  used  to  (Continued  on  page  Jfl) 


were 


Here  is  another  of  Mr.  Strauss's  remarkable  bridges. 
Located  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan.  It  spans  the  great 
l  .  S.  Ship  Canal  connecting  l.akc  Superior  with  the  lower 
Great  Lakes.  It  was  built  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
and  is  the  longest  bascule  lifting  bridge  In  the  world 


Mr.  Strauss’s  famous  “Yielding  Barrier” 
designed  for  the  protection  of  railroad  grade 
crossings  and  open  bridge  spans.  The  cable 
network  which  forms  its  feature  has  suffi¬ 
cient  elasticity  to  bring  to  a  dead  stop,  within 
twenty  feet,  a  two-ton  vehicle  traveling  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  No  harm  is  done  to 
the  barrier,  the  vehicle,  or  Its  occupants 


“Children  Given  Away” 

A  story 

By  Will  C.  Beale 
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S 'EE  DING  busily  along  over  New 
England  country  roads,  Mary 
Cartwright  was  as  young  and  de¬ 
lightful  as  the  spring  all  about  her. 
But,  at  that,  Mary  was  challeng¬ 
ing  the  prerogative  of  her  Creator,  for — 
she  was  giving  away  a  little  child. 

The  object  of  Mary’s  vaulting  gener¬ 
osity  sat  on  the  scat  beside  her,  demurely 
erect,  her  little  brown  hands  folded  cir¬ 
cumspectly  in  her  lap.  A  mere  four  or 
five  years  old,  she  already  manifested  the 
solemn  gravity  of  a  little  life  decreed  to 
find  its  way  alone. 

Her  staid  little  body  bespoke  repression, 
discipline.  But  in  the  depths  of  the  big 
dark  eyes  she  was  a  poignant  little  com¬ 
rade  to  the  merry, 
joyous  spring,  a 
wistful,  yearning 
little  comrade,  al¬ 
beit  submissive,  un¬ 
complaining,  as 
would  be  the  way 
with  a  little  being 
whose  nursery  had 
been  an  institu¬ 
tion,  and  whose 
sole  parent  was — 
the  State. 

The  little  car  ran 
into  an  enchant¬ 
ing  green  world 
of  tender  young 
birch  and  beech, 
a  still,  woodland 
world  of  startling, 
almost  eerie  beauty . 

Mary  felt  the 
swift  start  of 'won¬ 
der  in  the  child's 
body  touching  hers. 

She  pulled  out  and 
stopped:  for,  lo 
since,  Mary 
known  that  beauty 
was  the  instinct  of 
this  child's  soul. 

She  sat  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  watching  the 
child’s  face.  And 
now  she  yielded  to 
the  dull  little  pain 
which  had  been  in 
her  heart  all  morn¬ 
ing,  a  pain  which, 
as  agent  of  the 
State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rections,  she  had 
no  business  to  have. 

She  laid  an  im¬ 
pulsive  hand  over 
the  soft  little  ones. 

"Oh,  dear  honey,” 
she  said,  almost 
reverently,  “the 
State  had  a  hand¬ 
ful  left  it  in  you! 


To  state  charity  boards  you  all  look  alike, 
dearie,  but" — she  shook  her  head  ruefully 
—"the  State  is  no  more  fitted  to  be  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  daughter  of  Dave  Kitter,  social¬ 
ist,  and  Margaret  Canavan,  singer,  than, 
than—"  Mary  lost  herself.  "It  isn’t  fair; 
but  I  suppose  it’s — God.” 

’I  he  child  looked  up  into  Mary’s  face  on 
a  sudden  big  inspiration  of  childhood,  her 
eyes  the  deep  eyes  of  the  eternal  seeker. 


"Who  wasG’od  s  mama?"  Mary  started. 
Did  they  give  Him  away  to  someone?" 


Vf  ARY  stooped  for  the  brake.  Shedidn't 
^  1  reply.  She  couldn’t.  A  moment  later, 
when  sbe  was  recovering,  "  I  do  hope  your 
new  mama  will  just  K 


ove 


hope  your 
all  beautiful 


things,  Ardath,"  she  murmured  fervently; 
“just  as  you  do  yourself." 

They  scampered  by  a  signboard:  “  Dun- 
field,  four  miles.”  That  was  their  destina¬ 
tion;  and  Mary’s  heart  quickened  with 
anticipation.  This  was  her  first  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  board,  and  for  every  reason 
she  hoped  that  Dunficld  would  turn  out 
well.  Mary  wanted  to  impress  the  board. 
She  wanted  to  dazzle  it  with  her  efficiency. 
1  here  were  skeptics  on  it.  And  there  was 
someone  else,  too,  who  had  always  said 
I  his  brought  her  back  in  two  seconds  to 
a  scene  of  that  very  morning;  to  the  state- 
house,  where  she  had  driven  for  her  papers; 
to  an  angle  of  a  corridor;  to  a  young  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner  w  ho  had  held  her  ten- 


long 

had 


"Wair.  hov!”  It  was  firm  enough  ro  distract,  gentle  enough  to 
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derly,  and  begged  her  for  the  twentieth 
time  to  reconsider — by  which  he  meant 
give  up  the  thing  of  career  and  marry 
Aim. 

Reminiscent  tenderness  was  mounting 
strong  in  Mary,  when  a  little  hand  crept 
out  to  her  arm  and  a  quiet  little  voice 
said,  “Will  there  be  a  daddy?” 

“Will  there  be  a  daddy?"  The  question 
brought  Mary  to,  and  the  tenderness  died 
down — several  degrees. 

“  I  don’t  know,  honey-lamb." 

On  the  application  papers  Mary  had 
noticed  the  applicant's  score  of  three  hus¬ 
bands,  but  she  was  in  ignorance  as  to  a 
fourth. 

"Anyhow,  with  a  nice  mama  you  can  do 
without  a  daddy.”  A  pause,  then,  "There 
are  times  when  men  Jo  figure  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  evil,  dearie,  but  it’s  very  little  of  the 
first  and  a  good  deal  of  the  last.  "Any¬ 
how," — in  independence  supreme — “«v 
don’t  need  ’em?  ’ 

Now  came  Dunfield.  And  suddenly  the 
dav  became  grimly  matter  of  fact. 

Dunfield  lay  along  a  wale  in  the  earth. 
By  no  amount  of  beneficence  could  one 
say  it  “nestled  in  the  valley."  There  was 
a  sluggish  stream.  The  mud  road,  deep 
rutted  and  rough,  crawled  along  one  side 


of  the  stream.  1  hen  over  a  bridge  to  the 
other.  Two  sawmills  slammed  and 
screamed  at  each  other  by  the  bank.  A 
scattered  settlement  held  aimlessly  along 
one  side.  The  outlook  was  dirty,  bare,  de- 

Cssing.  The  lumber  must  have  come  a 
g  way. 

Mary  stopped  and  studied  her  papers. 
"Marcelia  Mae  Hen  wood,  Dunfield." 
Somehow,  Mary  shivered  a  trifle  now  as 
she  associated  the  name  with  little  Ardath. 
It  struck  her  as  ominously  saccharine.  It 
made  her  think  of  a  fly  striving  in  a  pot 
of  honey. 


AT„ 


.  smile  awoke  no  response 
in  Mary’s  heart.  Somehow  it  clanged 


THE  grocery  post  office  Mary  in- 
•quired  for  the  ab<>de  of  Mrs.  Marcelia 
Henwood.  At  the  name,  the  kindly  old 
man  smiled  auietly,  led  her  to  the  door 
and  pointed.  His  sm 
Mary’s 

against  it,  ominously. 

Mary  drove  along  the  muddy  street  and 
off  into  an  open  space  built  up  to  a  level 
with  half-rotted  waste  from  the  mills, 
than  which  there  is  no  counterfeit  of  solid 
earth  more  depreasinglv  unreal.  At  the 
back  of  it  was  Mrs.  lien  wood's  house, 
naively  kept  within  bounds  by  a  pink 
picket  fence.  *1  he  house  itself  drooped 


from  premature  old  age,  albeit  rakishly, 
like  an  aging  dandy.  It  must  have  been 
the  pride  and  ioy  of  some  lumberman’s 
heart — once.  It  was  scalloped  and  jig- 
sawed  to  its  very  shingles'.  It  had  been 
painted  instead  of  repaired.  The  last  time 
was  long  ago. 

A  youngish  woman  in  a  greenish  plaid 
house  dress  answered  Mary's  knock,  and 
Mary  knew  her  instantly.  Evidently,  she 
took  things  in  at  once.  “Oh,  how  do  you 
do,"  she  lilted  effusively.  “For  goodness' 
sake,  don’t  look  at  me.  I’m  a  sight!"  She 
caught  off  a  reasonably  clean  apron  and 
clutched  instinctively  at  her  hair.  “I 
wasn’t  expecting  you  so  soon.  Come  right 
in. 

It  was  only  after  she  had  shut  the  door 
that  Mrs.  lien  wood  with  a  perfunctory 
hand  turned  up  the  child's  face,  cursorily. 
But  even  then  she  spoke  to  Mary:  "You 
run  right  in  and  sit  down.  I’ll  get  off  these 
rags." 

Mary  went  in  and  sat  down.  Out  in  the 
hall  she  had  received  an  impression  of 
rather  amiable  disarray;  but  here  in  the 
parlor  was  a  ferocious  cleanliness.  Three 
men  in  crayon  occupied  the  room;  and 
immediately  to  Mary  the  little  place  be¬ 
came  a  stage — eternally  set. 

She  looked  around,  and  something  tight¬ 
ened  within  her.  There  were  pictures,  be¬ 
side  the  crayon  males:  mother-of-pearl 
mill  streams;  framed  plaques  of  feather 
flowers;  a  photo-print  of  a  blase  cupid. 
I  here  were  zoological  rugs.  There  was  an 
erstw  hile  molasses  jug  laid  up  in  putty, 
adorned  with  bits  of  colored  crockery,  and 
gilded.  And— Mary  started— hanging 
down  from  one  corner  of  the  mantelpiece 
were  three  oblong  black  plates  of  metal, 
engraved  like  coffin  plates,  and  strung  on 
yellow  baby  ribbon. 


MRS.  HEN\VCX)D  entered.  She  had 
on  a  blue  figured  silk  dress.  She  wore 
a  chatelaine  watch.  And  now  she  took  up 
the  matter  of  the  child.  “Come  here, 
dearie.  Come  and  see  your  new  mama." 

Ardath  went  obediently.  She  stood  on 
inspection,  gazing  somberly  at  the  other 
from  out  her  deep  dark  eyes.  Mrs.  Hen- 
wood  turned  her  round,  then  began  taking 
off  her  hat.  In  that  instant  something 
poignant  passed  from  the  child’s  eyes  into 
Mary  Cartwright's.  Suddenly,  Mary  found 
herself  wanting  to  cry. 

Mrs.  Henwood’s  smiling  face  was  show¬ 
ing  a  pronounced  tinge  of  disappointment. 
She  was  looking  at  the  child’s  heavy 
brown  hair.  “Oh,  isn't  it  a  pit v!  I  had 
set  my  heart  on  her  having  yellow  hair. 
I  wouldn't  have  minded  if  it  had  been 
straight.  Let  me  see,"  she  began  musing, 
speculatively.  “I  think  I’ll  dress  her  in 

Cale  blue.  And  I  feel  sure  I  can  make  her 
air  curl  if  I  keep  at  it  enough.  I’ale  blue 
is  sort  of  chick,  don’t  .vou  think?" 

Mary  straightened. 

“Sit  down,  dearie,  while  the  lady  and 
me  talks,”  Mrs.  Henwood  w’as  saying. 
“Not  in  ihal  chair,  Hcnnie  doesn’t  like 
her  tidies  mussed.  Here ,  in  this  one. 
That's  the  girlie!" 

“Here"  was  a  hard  little  kitchen  chair, 
painted  white  with  gold  bands.  There 
was  something  haunting  in  the  child’s 
face  as  she  sat  upon  it,  her  little  body  in¬ 
stitutionally  erect,  her  hands  folded  neatly 
on  the  durable  wool  dress.  Mrs.  Henwood 
nodded  approvingly.  She  settled  back. 
“Now  I  suppose  y-ou  want  to  know- 
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Mr*.  Henwood’*  untiling  face  wiu  showing  a  pronounced  tinge  of  disappointment. 
She  wan  looking  at  the  child'*  heavy  brown  hair.  “Oh.  Un't  It  a  pity!  I  hud  set  my 
heart  on  her  having  yellow  hair.  I  wouldn't  have  minded  It  If  It  had  been  straight" 


about  me.  First,”  coyly,  "how  old  do  you 
think  I  am— really  now?” 

"Forty,”  Mary  lied,  nastily.  What  did 
the  woman's  age  matter! 

"Mer-r-r-cy!”  Mrs.  Henwood  had 
shrieked  in  dismay.  "My  dear!  I’m  only 

thirty-lAw.  People  always  seem  surprised 
when  I  say  I'm  thrice  widowed.  It  dots 
seem  terrible,  doesn’t  it?"  She  glanced  at 
the  yellow-strung  coffin  nlates. 

"I lave  you  never  had  any  children  of 

Eour  own?"  asked  Mary.  I  he  things  she 
rlt  assembling  deep  within  were  beginning 
to  drum  a  scaring  tocsin  on  her  heart. 

Mrs.  llenwcKid  had  reddened,  foolishly, 
Mary  thought. 

"  Never,"  she  admitted.  "Children  take 
So  much  care.  I  mean,  of  course,  children 
of  your  own.  Put  after  my  last  husband 
died  and  left  me  this  house,  I  thought 
that  soon  I’d  be  getting  old.  and  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  someone  you'd  trained 
yourself  handy  to  keep  it  for  you." 

Mary  stiffened.  "What  plans  \yould 
you  have  for  teaching  her?” 

"Why — she  wouldn’t  need  to  know 
much.”  She  turned  to  stare  speculatively 
at  the  child.  "  If  I  get  time.  I  guess  I  can 
teach  her  all  that’s  necessary.  And  now 
tell  me  about  her.  For  goodness’  sake  rrAo 
were  her  parents?  Were  they  . . .  respect¬ 


able?  Is  she  healthy?  You  know,  I  al¬ 
ways  have  a  perfect  horror  of  catching 
something." 

Mary  could  not  look  at  the  little  face. 
Why  couldn't  the  woman  grasp  the  flawless 
intelligence  of  the  child,  intelligence  that 
bespoke  perfect  comprehension! 

"Her  father  was  Dave  Ritter,  the  social¬ 
ist.  He  threw  away  his  life  a  couple 
of  months  ago  saving  a  drunk  from  a 
train.” 

"Goodness!"  lofty  eye-browed.  "And 
how  about  her  mother?” 

"She  was  a  singer.  She  died  when 
Ardath  was  born." 

"Is  .  . .  that  . . .  so-o!  Was  she  much  of 
a  singer?  I  hope  she  wasn’t  on  the  stage.” 

TVf  ARY  scarcely  heard.  Her  eyes  were 
A  *  fixed  straight  ahead  like  a  sleep¬ 
walker’s.  Her  body  was  thrilling  to  some¬ 
thing.  The  little  child  had  slipped  down 
from  her  seat  and  crossed  to  her  chair,  her 
wide,  solemn  eyes  fixed  on  the  woman 

Ipositc.  The  little  brown  hand  stole  out 
;adingly  to  Mary’s  arm.  It  was  then 
that  Mary’s  body  had  thrilled.  The  little 
hand  was  trembling. 

Mary  answered.  “She  sang  Handel’s 
’Messiah'  at  the  State  Festival  five  years 
ago,  as  it  was  never  sung  there  before.” 


Mary’s  throat  was  aching,  horribly.  The 
little  trembling  hand  was  tightening  on 
her  arm.  Without  looking  down,  she  knew 
the  dumb  misery  in  the  child's  eyes.  And 
now  the  strange  things  focused  within  her 
were  gaining  recognition.  An  eternal 
thrill  front  out  the  ages  had  reached  forth 
and  touched  Mary’s  heart. 

She  began  nutting  papers  back  into  her 
portfolio.  Then  she  rose,  and  said,  "I 
have  decided  not  to  leave  her,  Mrs.  Hen- 
wood.” 

"Why — what  do  you  mean?”  Mrs. 
Henwood  rose  too. 

"  I  don't  think  she  would  suit  you.  She 
is  not  an  ordinary  child  .  .  .  we  decided 
long  ago  that  she  must  find  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  home.” 

"Hut  I’m  going  to  need  someone!” 
Then,  spitefully,  "I  don’t  believe  you 
have  any  right  to  take  her  away.  And, 
believe  me.  I  shall  find  out.” 

Mary  hadn’t;  not  according  to  the 
State.  But  according  to  other,  bigger 
laws.  .  .  . 

"Another  application  came  only  yester- 

Jay  from  a  woman  over  in  Franklin 
ounty.  I  have  a  right  to  see  her,  also.” 
Mary  was  putting  the  hat  on  the  child. 
"Children  are  true  products  of  their 
parents.  It  is  ( Continued  on  page  /././) 


Human  Nature  in  a  Hat  Store 


Curious  facts  and  stories  about  hats  and  heads,  men’s  tastes  and  the 
shapes  and  colors  of  headgear  that  suit  them,  as  told  by  Gordon 
A.  O’Neill,  hat  buyer  for  “The  Man’s  Shop,”  Lord  and 
Taylor’s  Department  Store,  New  York  City 

As  Reported  by  Merle  Crowell 


Cj  ago  I  came  to  the  conclusion  complexion  and  dark  hair  are  hest  rules  as  hard  and  fast 
that  you  can  tell  more  about  a  matched  by  an  olive  or  dark  brown  hat.  about  human  beings  c 
man’s  habits  and  tastes  by  the  The  pearl-gray  felt  with  a  black  band  seen  a  customer  buy 
hat  he  wears  than  by  any  other  almost  invariably  gives  a  distinguished  him  almost  to  perfect 
article  of  clothing.  Many  of  the  appearance  to  the  well-built  man  with  day  a  man  who  looke« 
called  business  suits,  for  example,  sold  iron-gray  hair.  to  be  his  twin  brother 

the  course  of  a  season  arc  along  the  A  red-haired  man  usually  looks  best  in  same  kind  of  hat  ant 
ne  general  lines  of  cut  and  style — with  a  black  derbv,  provided  he  is  trim  and  him  at  all.  There’s  \ 
variation  only  in  color  and  texture,  erect.  If  he  slouches,  a  brown  felt  is  the  thing  called  personally 
len  a  man  buys  a  pair  of  shoes  he  is  hat  for  him.  He  should  never  wear  gray,  suggestions  I  have  m 


A  Fly  on  a  Pumpkin 


as  Christmas  and  birthday 
presents.  Hut  his  hat  is  his 
own  choice.  Me  nicks  it  out 
himself;  and  he  has  a  wide 
range  of  colors,  shapes, 
widths  of  brim,  and  heights 
of  crown  to  choose  from, 
not  to  mention  the  even 
wider  gamut  of  colors  in 
hat  bands.  Moreover,  in 
the  soft  felt,  straw,  derby, 
and  beaver  hats  there  are 
infinitely  more  variation 
than  in  any  other  kind  of 
masculine  wearing  apparel. 

In  addition,  the  average 
man  docs  not  seem  to  be 

[•articularly  constrained  in 
iis  selection  by  the  fear 
that  a  hat  may  not  be  “in 
style” — an  all-important 
consideration  with  women, 
lie  wants  a  hat  that  suits 
his  fancy  and  that  he  thinks 
will  look  well  on  his  head. 
Usually  he  tries  on  half  a 
dozen,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  twenty — 
so  you  can’t  say  that  his 
final  decision  has  been  un¬ 
duly  hurried  by  lack  of  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  thing  uppermost  in 
his  mind  is  usually  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  looks.  "  Do  you 
think  this  hat  is  becoming 


"1)IG  men  must  avoid  small  hats."  says  Mr. 

D  O’NeilL  "It  calls  attention  to  their  hulk. 
And  a  small,  slender  person  should  forswear  the 
hut  with  a. wide  brim  and  high  crown;  it  only 
accentuates  his  lack  of  size.  The  man  with  a  large 
bead  or  chubby  face  does  well  to  select  a  hat  with 
generous  brim  and  crown.  Fairly  high  crowns  are 
usually  best  for  men  whose  heights  range  from 
medium  to  verv  tall.  One  should  remember,  also, 
that  a  beard  adds  to  the  size  of  the  face,  and  calls 
for  a  wider  brim  and  higher  crown. 

"You  can  get  a  few  suggestive  hints  along  these 
lines  if  you  study  the  comedians  in  vaudeville. 
The  small  hat  perched  on  the  fat  man's  head  makes 
him  look  a  lot  fatter.  The  slim  comedian  will  wear 
a  wide,  floppy-brim  that  gives  him  a  ludicrous 
apiiearance;  or  else  he  will  come  strolling  from  the 
wings  with  tight  trousers  and  a  tall  bat  with  a 
narrow  brim,  which  adds  inches  to  his  height.” 

Most  of  us  have  had  experiences  that  corrolnv 
ratc  Mr.  O’Neill’s  sensible  advice  I  have  no’.'ced 
that  a  man's  friends  (including  the  women-folks  of 
his  own  family)  like  to  tease  him  if  he  buys  a  hat 
that  does  not  look  well  on  him.  Here  is  the  worst 
roast  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  get.  He  was  a  large 
man  with  a  fat,  round  face.  He  bought  a  small 
hat  and  went  home  with  it  on.  His  wife  laughed 
at  him  and  said,  "You  have  no  idea  how  funny 
that  hat  looks  on  you.  It  looks  like  a  fly  on  a 
pumpkin.”  The  Editor. 


“Do  It  Better— and  Do  It 
In  Your  Own  Way” 

That  is  the  recipe  for  turning  a  little  business  into  a  big  one, 
according  to  George  M.  Verity,  who  took  a  small  bankrupt 
tin-roofing  concern  twenty  years  ago  and  built  it  into  the 
great  and  powerful  American  Rolling  Mill  Company 

By  Samuel  Crowther 


SOMEONE  »ushi  to  start  a  "Suci- 
tty  of  Preachers’  Sons  Who  Have 
Made  Good.  ’  It  would  have  an 
astonishing  list  of  members,  in¬ 
cluding  a  startling  number  of  big 
business  men! 

There’s  George  M.  Verity,  for  example, 
president  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company,  which  he  built  up  in  twenty 
years  out  of  a  little  un¬ 
rooting  business  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver 
when  he  took  charge  of  it. 

It  can’t  be  mere  chance 
that  so  many  of  these  sons 
of  parsons  make  a  name  for 
themselves.  George  Ver¬ 
ity,  for  instance,  had  no 
business  training.  Even 
bis  schooling  was  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches.  lie 
had  no  money.  The  larg¬ 
est  salary  his  father  ever  re¬ 
ceived  was  nine  hundred 
dollars  a  year— and  the 
average  was  nearer  live 
hundred ! 

The  biggest  thing  the 
preacher-father  was  able  to 
give  his  son  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  clean  living,  honest 
thinking,  and  conscientious 
work.  That  is  the  only 
capital  most  of  these  suc¬ 
cessful  sons  of  preachers 
had  to  start  with;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  worth 
more  to  them  than  a  legacy 
of  a  million  dollars  has  been 
worth  to  many  another 
boy. 

“My  father  was  the  most 
remarkable  man  I  have 
ever  known,”  Mr.  Verity 
said  to  me.  “A  man  hail  to 
be  remarkable,  it  he  was 
going  to  hold  down  the  job 
of  a  Methodist  preacher  in 
southern  Ohio  just  after  the 
Civil  War.  as  my  father  did. 

“He  had  to  be  sincere; 
he  had  to  be  rugged  enough  to  carry 
through  with  his  sincerity;  and  lie  had  to 
be  sure  that  the  Lord  would  provide  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  time  nobody  else  did. 
My  father  had  all  these  qualities. 

“He  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  fig¬ 
ures  I  ever  saw;  a  great  shaggy  sort  of 
man.  standing  well  over  six  feet  and 
weighing  more  than  two  hundred  and 


fifty  pounds.  He  had  a  splendid  voice,  a 
natural  eloquence,  and  a  marvelous  ca¬ 
pacity  for  getting  along  with  people.  He 
always  wanted  to  be  where  the  work  was 
hardest.  For  years  he  was  a  circuit-riding 
preacher.  I  hat  was  before  I  was  born. 
But  even  during  my  childhood  and  youth 
we  rarely  lived  in  one  place  more  than  a 
year.  1  he  Conference  assigned  the  pas¬ 


tors  to  the  churches;  and  they  kept  uj  al¬ 
ways  on  the  move. 

“The  result  was  that  I  attended  four¬ 
teen  different  schools.  It  is  not  a  method 
I  would  recommend  lor  getting  an  educa¬ 
tion.  When  I  finally  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  Georgetown,  Ohio,  in  1S84. 
I  was  nineteen  years  old.  Father  wanted 
me  to  go  to  college.  But  we  had  no 


money  to  nay  my  way,  and  I  decided  that 
instead  of  working  my  way  through  col¬ 
lege  I  w  ould  begin  to  work  my  w  ay  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

“I  did  go  to  a  commercial  school  for  a 
year.  Then  I  became  bookkeeper  and 
general  manager  of  a  feeble  grocery  busi¬ 
ness.  owned  by  one  of  my  relatives  who 
couldn't  find  anybody  else  to  tackle  it.  I 
slept  on  a  cot  in  the  back  of 
the  store,  opened  the  shop 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
closed  at  nine  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  My  salary  was  next 
to  nothing,  but  I  did  get 
some  practical  contact  with 
business. 

“At  the  end  of  three 
years,  I  persuaded  my  rela¬ 
tive  to  sell  the  grocery.  I 
never  did  like  it  and  I 
wanted  to  get  into  some¬ 
thing  else.  I  he  first  thing 
in  fact,  the  only  opening 
that  presented  itself — was 
not  a  very  brilliant  one.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  lawyer, 
had  a  client  whose  company 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver.  It  was  practically 
defunct.  I  doubt  if  they 
thought  I  could  resuscitate 
it.  Probably  all  they  ex¬ 
pected  of  me  was  that  I 
would  take  charge  of  the 
funeral. 

“The  name  of  the  con¬ 
cern  was  imposing  enough, 
I  lie  Sagcndorph  Iron  Roof¬ 
ing  and  Corrugating  Com¬ 
pany.  But  that  was  the 
only  imposing  thing  about 
it.  As  for  me.  the  only  idea 
I  had  about  roofs  was  that 
I  liked  to  have  one  over  my 
head!  However,  I  took  the 
offer. 

“There  was  a  pay  roll 
of  twenty-five  men.  I  was 
bookkeeper,  manager — in 
fact,  the  entire  office  end  of 
the  concern.  But  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year  the  business  had  picked  up  so  that  I 
could  hire  a  bookkeeper.  He  was  the 
first  man  I  ever  hired,  and  he  is  still  with 
me. 

“At  the  start,  the  company  simply 
handled  tin  roofing  and  corrugated  iron 
pipe.  The  business  was  that  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  roofing  concern.  But  I  didn't  like 


The  Right  Way 
To  Go  Into  Debt 

SOME  men  are  fond  of  boasting:  “I  never  bor¬ 
rowed  a  penny  in  my  life.  I  pay  cash  as  I  go. 
It's  a  principle  with  me/'  If  you're  that  sort  of 
man  you  have  a  good  deal  to  learn.  I’nless  you  know¬ 
how  to  borrow  money  you're  going  to  have  a  hard  time 
nuking  much  headway  in  business.  A  wide-awake 
young  man  frequently  sees  a  most  promising  opportun¬ 
ity.  Provided  he  has  a  reputation  for  I i^vel- headed  ness, 
he  is  able  many  times  to  borrow  the  money  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it.  If  he  tried  to  save  that  money  out  of  his 
wages  it  would  take  him  ten  years— and  by  that  time 
the  chance  would  be  gone.  Nearly  every  man  has  to 
borrow  some  monev  when  he  starts  in  business  for  him¬ 
self;  seldom  has  a  man  of  twenty-five  been  able  to  save 
enough  to  initiate  any  really  important  enterprise. 

But  you  must  be  sure  of  your  own  honesty  of  purpose 
and  clearness  of  vision.  Be  sure  that  you  intend  to  put 
into  your  business  every  cent  you  borrow,  and  not  to 
use  it  for  your  own  living  expenses.  Your  first  step  is  to 
find  out  just  how  much  money  you  need  for  vour  pur¬ 
posed  business  venture.  If  you  cannot  get  the  full 
amount,  then  change  your  plans  or  give  up  that  particu¬ 
lar  scheme.  For  if  you  try  to  go  ahead  with  too  little 
money,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  fail. 

You  can  borrow  the  money  if  you  have  established 
your  character.  You  can't  borrow  it  if  you  haven’t. 
I  hc  man  will  lend  to  you,  not  to  your  business,  because 
he  has  confidence  that  vou  will  pay  him  hack  even  if 
your  business  venture  falls  short  of  your  hopes  for  it. 
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“Do  It  Rotter— and  Do  It  in  Your  Own  Way,”  by  Samuel  Crowther 

the  idea  of  doing  just  the  same  sort  of 
thing  that  any  similar  company  could  do. 

I  thought  we  ought  to  have  a  specialty  of 
some  kind;  so  that  the  product  itself,  the 
people  who  made  it,  and  the  people  who 
sold  it,  should  all  be  special  and  our  rxen. 

“This  was  long  before  the  word  ‘spe¬ 
cialty’  had  become  a  trade  term.  We  did 
not  use  the  word  then;  we  just  wanted 
‘something  different.’  I  learned  a  good 
deal  about  roofing  and  more  about  men; 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  lawyer 
suggested  that  I  organize  a  new  company 
and  buy  the  business  from  the  receiver.  ’ 

Verity  did  this;  and  with  five  hundred 
dollars  of  borrowed  money  he  bought  him¬ 
self  a  substantial  interest  in  the  business. 

That  shows  how  small  it  was.  Then  he 
went  to  work  to  carry  out  his  idea  about 
“something  different.  He  brought  out  a 
special,  twisted  rain  conductor  that  was 
stronger  than  the  ordinary  pipe;  he  bor¬ 
rowed  some  more  money  and  put  in  spe¬ 
cial  machinery  for  making  it,  and  within 
three  years  he  had  a  corporation  with  as¬ 
sets  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  was 
the  vice  president  and  manager. 

THE  business  grew  with  fair  rapiditv, 
but  the  field  of  its  operations  was  only 
Cincinnati,  and  Verity  wanted  to  get  into 
something  larger. 

"In  1899,  after  we  had  been  going  for 
eight  years,’’  he  said,  "a  promoter  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  form  a  company  to  take 
over  our  little  roofing  business  and  build  a 
rolling  mill,  so  that  we  could  produce  our 
own  roofing  material.  He  convinced  us 
that  it  was  a  good  move.  Indeed,  he  con¬ 
vinced  us  so  thoroughly  that  when  we 
found  out  he  had  no  particular  facilities 
for  raising  money  and  was  generally  use¬ 
less,  we  went  right  on  with  the  project 
ourselves  and  gained  the  support  of 
enough  individuals  in  and  around  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  raise  half  a  million  dollars.  We 
started  building  in  the  spring  of  1900  in 
Middletown,  Ohio,  and  in  March  of  the 
following  year  wc  were  under  way  with 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  a  little  bar 
mill— that  is,  a  mill  for  rolling  out  bars— 
an  open-hearth  furnace,  a  sheet  mill,  and 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  galvanizing. 

"Half  a  million  dollars  is  a  good  deal  of 
money  ordinarily;  but  a  plant  investment 
of  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  steel  trade 
is  nothing  at  all,  and  we  entered  business 
just  as  the  great  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  was  getting  under  way.  If  our 
resources  had  been  a  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  instead  of  half  a  million  we  might 
have  become  active  competitors  of  the  big 
corporation,  and  so  possibly  have  failed. 

Our  small  size  was  a  great  advantage  to 
us.  We  could  manufacture  only  on  a 
small  scale,  could  not  hope  to  compete  in 
quantity  products,  and  had  to  go  in  for 
quality. 

"There  is  an  idea  that  the  big  fellow  al¬ 
ways  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  little 
fellow.  Undoubtedly  he  has  if  the  little 
fellow  chooses  to  give  it  to  him,  but  not 
otherwise.  If  the  man  of  small  resources 
chooses  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the 
man  of  large  resources  and  to  compete  on 
a  quantity  and  price  basis,  he  will  most 
surely  be  wiped  out.  But  if  the  smaller 
man,  instead  of  going  into  the  quantity 
market,  devises  for  himself  a  specialty  he 
has  a  field  all  to  himself." 

After  a  few  years  a  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  came  to  the  at- 
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Since  189*.  the  time  of  Its  organization.  George  M.  Verity  him  been  president  of 
The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  of  Middletown,  Ohio.  Mr.  Verity  win  born 
In  East  Liberty.  Ohio.  In  1865.  lie  attended  the  common  schools  and  took  a 
course  In  a  commercial  college.  Before  entering  the  Iron  and  steel  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  he  was  manager  of  a  wholesale  grocery  hrm  located  In  Cincinnati. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Antioch  College.  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 


tention  of  the  officers.  It  pointed  out 
that  the  old  hand-made  iron  did  not  rust 
as  easily  as  modem  iron.  Verity  and  his 
associates  started  to  investigate  in  a  small 
way.  Everybody  had  been  making  steel. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  industry  was  to¬ 
ward  steel,  and  the  day  of  iron  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  past.  But  steel  quickly 
rusted.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  been  drawn  into  the  question  by  the 
complaints  of  farmers  about  the  short  life 
of  steel  fences. 

'TMIERE  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  to  say 
*  for  theold -fashioned  iron.  For  instance, 
a  soldier  was  buried  in  1792  in  Fort  St. 
Clair,  Ohio.  The  coffin  was  dug  up  In 
1892.  The  nails  in  that  coffin  had  scarcely 
rusted.  The  old  tin  roofs  often  lasted 
sixty  or  seventy  years  or  more.  Nails 
driven  in  before  the  Civil  War  were 
found,  in  tearing  down  houses,  to  be  in 
better  condition  than  steel  nails  put  in 
thirty  years  afterward.  I  he  secret  of  it 
was  that  the  old  iron  was  made  by  hand 
and  the  impurities  laboriously  worked 
out.  Modern  iron  and  steel  were  made 
by  quantity-production  methods.  I  he 
coffin  nails  on  analysis  showed  that  they 
were  99.83  per  cent  pure  iron. 


Without  being  technical,  pure  iron 
means  iron  with  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  catbon.  manganese,  silicon, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  copper  in  it. 
Verity  saw  a  new  special  field  open  if  the 
company  could  make  pure  iron.  Of  course 
it  could  be  made  by  hand  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  way;  but  that  would  have  been  far 
too  expensive  a  product  to  be  salable. 
I  hey  had  to  find  a  commercial  way.  I  he 
experts  said  that  jt  was  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  pure  iron  commercially;  but  Verity’s 
men,  working  for  years  on  the  problem, 
did  find  a  way.  And  then,  instead  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  specialty  that  could  easilv  be  imitated, 
they  had  a  big  specialty  that  could  not 
easily  be  imitated. 

“One  idea  has  controlled  all  our  busi¬ 
ness."  declares  Verity:  "The  specially  idea 
extends  equally  to  men.  We  could  no 
more  make  a  specialty  product  with  odds 
and  ends  of  men  than  we  could  with  odds 
and  ends  of  material.  I  am  emphasizing 
this  specialty  phase  because  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  only  way  men  accomplish 
things  is  by  separating  from  the  crowd 
and  doing  something  better  and  different 
from  what  the  crowd  is  doing. 

"It  is  not  possible  to  buy  interest  and 
cooperation.  I  (Continued  on  page  /jj) 


Scattergood  Becomes  A 
Private  Detective 

By  Clarence  Budington  Kelland 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PAUL  MEYLAN 


C3LDRIVER  had  been  reveling 
in  a  street  carnival,  the  first  in 
its  experience.  For  a  week  it 
had  been  taking  its  best  girl  to 
ride  on  the  carrousel  and  to  see 
the  trained  seals  and  the  living  statuary 
and  the  Mammoth  Menagerie  of  Strange 
Beasts.  Twice  each  day  it  had  gaped 
while  Speedy  the  High  Diver  poised  sev¬ 
enty  feet  above  their  heads  and,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  roll  on  the  drum, 
soared  downward  through  the  air  to 
lunge  into  a  shallow  tank  containing 
ardly  enough  water  to  give  fin-room  to 
a  goldfish. 

Now  the  carnival  was  gone— all  of  it 
except  Speedy  the  High  Diver,  who,  on 
the  very  last  night,  lud  turned  in  the  ai.- 
so  that  one  of  his  legs  struck  the  edge  of 
the  tank  and  was  fractured  just  above  the 
ankle.  Therefore,  Speedy  remained. 

In  those  days  high-diving  was  not  a 
highly  lucrative  profession.  For  risking 
life  and  limb  twice  a  day  Speedy  received 
the  sum  of  eighteen  dollars  a  week,  and 
found  himself.  He  was  not,  therefore,  in¬ 
dependent.  Indeed,  he  was  in  nowise 
prepared  for  a  rainy  day.  However,  the 
carnival  took  up  a  collection  amounting 
to  something  like  a  hundred  dollars, 
which  it  presented  to  him  with  its  bless¬ 
ing.  telegraphed  for  a  new  diver,  and 
went  on  its  way. 

The  Widow  Watts,  aunt  to  Sheriff 
Ulysses  Watts,  came  to  see  Scattcraood 
Baines  about  it,  her  interest  being  both 
social  and  financial.  Speedy,  whose  real 
name  was  James  Goodrich,  had  roomed  in 
the  widow’s  home  during  the  carnival. 
There  lie  was  after  his  accident. 

“What  d’ye  calc’late  I  better  do?"  she 
asked  Scattergood,  who  was  seated  as 
usual  on  the  piazza  of  his  hardware  store. 

“Hopin’  fer  the  best  is  a  fine  occupa¬ 
tion,"  said  Mr.  Baines.  "What  was  ye 
aimin’  to  do?" 

"Charge  him  five  dollars  a  week  fer 
room  and  board — if  I  kin  git  it.  . .  .  But 
the’s  the  p’int  of  havin'  him  luyin'  there  in 
the  house  for  a  month,  and  mebbe  two.  I 
dunno  nothin'  about  him." 

"How  come  ve  to  take  him  in?" 
“The’s  a  difference  betwixt  boardin'  a 
man  for  a  week,  and  takin’  him  in  reg'lar. 
I  could  keep  Mattie  out  of  his  way  fer  six 
days.  But  if  he’s  flat  on  his  back,  Mat- 
tie’ll  have  to  help  me  wait  on  him.” 

"Urn.  . . .  Mattie  showed  any  leanin’ 
toward  divers?"  asked  Scattergood. 
“They  hain't  scassly  spoke.” 

“Then,  if  I  was  in  your  shoes,  I  don't 
figger  I’d  get  all  het  up  till  the  fire’s  built. 
Mebbe  I  might's  well  run  up  and  kind  of 
look  the  young  feller  over,  though." 

“Wish  yc  could  find  time,"  said  the 
widow. 

"(Jus  Naddieks  and  Walt  Toomcy  been 
heard  from?" 


“Guess  ’tain't  none  of  them  boys’  busi¬ 
ness  who  I  take  into  my  house." 

“Wal.  betwixt  this  here  divin’  feller  and 
them  two,  I  dunno  but  I’d  choose  the 
diver  un»ight-unseen,"  said  Scattergood. 
“G’-by.  Widder.  G’-bv.” 

So  Scattergood  called  upon  James  Good¬ 
rich,  as  he  would  have  done  without  the 
Widow's  intervention.  He  found  him  to 
be  a  red-haired  young  man  of  some  twen tv- 
one  years  with  a  chronic  inability  to  be 
depressed.  He  grinned  amiably. 

“Mrs.  Watts  says  you’re  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  my  character,”  lie  said. 

"Um. .  . .  Widder  does  some  more  talk¬ 
in’  than  the  usual  run,"  said  Scattcrg'xid. 
“How  lie  yc?" 

“Pretty  spry  for  a  man  with  one  leg.” 

"Um.  How  ye  fixed  financial?" 

“I  can  pay  my  board  at  the  going  rate 
for  twenty  weeks— if  I’m  laid  up  that  long. 
But  somebody  else’ll  have  to  tell  you  how¬ 
l'll  ever  pay  the  doctor's  bill." 

“Doc’s  used  to  that.  When  anybody 
pays  him  up  he  has  to  go  to  bed  to  git  over 
it.  I  low’d  ye  come  to  take  up  divin’?" 

"A  man  told  me  once  that  life  was  full 
of  ups  and  downs,”  said  Goodrich;  "so 
1  thought  I’d  get  in  as  many  as  I  could.” 

“Wal,  guess  I'll  be  gittin’  along. . . . 
Kind  of  lonesome?” 

“1  wouldn't  be."  said  Goodrich  with  a 
grin,  “if  you  could  convince  the  young 
lady  of  the  house  that  a  busted  leg  isn’t 
catching." 

Scattcrg<Mid  grunted.  “If  I  got  any 
knowledge  of  womankind,"  he  said, 
“she’ll  prob’ly  find  it  out  for  herself. 
G’-by.” 

"Committee  ready  to  report  so  soon?" 

“  The  committee,"  said  Scattergood.  "is 
prepared  to  report  progress.  G'-by." 

IN  THE  succeeding  month  Mattie  Watts 
*  did  find  out  for  herself  that  young  (iood- 
rich  was  not  poisonous.  It  began  bv  her 
carrying  his  meals  in  to  him;  it  took  its 
next  step  when  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  read 
to  him  when  his  leg  was  especially  trouble¬ 
some;  and  by  the  time  he  was  able  to  hob¬ 
ble  out  on  the  porch  with  the  aid  of 
crutches,  she  discovered  that  he  needed 
much  nursing.  And  Coldriver  talked. 

Mattie  sat  by  him  on  the  porch  every 
minute  she  could  spare  from  her  house¬ 
work.  In  the  evening  they  sat  together 
behind  the  shelter  of  the  vine  which  over¬ 
spread  the  front  of  the  house;  and  Gus 
Naddieks  and  young  Toomey  passed  and 
repassed,  mentioning  under  their  breath 
what  they  would  do  to  the  “circus  per¬ 
former”  the  minute  he  was  able  to  step 
loot  in  the  street. 

In  another  four  weeks  Goodrich  seemed 
to  be  as  good  as  ever,  if  one  excepts  a 
slight  favoring  of  the  injured  leg.  He  was 
well  enough  to  thrash  soundly  Gus  Nad- 
dicks.  on  the  town  bridge,  in  the  middle  of 


the  day.  Two  days  later,  with  somewhat 
more  trouble,  he  thrashed  Naddieks  and 
Toomey  jointly,  and  earned  for  himself 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  a  bully  and 
a  tough.  Coldriver  overlooked  the  fact 
that  both  fights  had  been  forced  upon 
him. 

He  was  well  and  able  to  go  away,  but 
he  did  not  go.  Neither  did  he  make  any 
effort  to  find  work  and  that,  though  Cold- 
river  boasted  as  many  loafers  as  any  place 
of  its  size  in  the  land,  was  a  telling  defect 
in  a  stranger. 

KV'EN  Scattergood  Baines  mentioned 
the  matter  to  the  ex-diver. 

“Hain’t  it  about  time  you  was  lookin' 
fer  a  job?"  Scattergood  asked. 

"I’m  looking."  said  Goodrich;  “but  just 
now,  Mr.  Baines,  I've  got  something  a  lot 
more  important  to  do." 

“Such  as?” 

"It's  private,"  said  Goodrich  w  ith  a  grin. 
“Nothin’s  private  in  Coldriver.  Is  this 
here  business  of  your’n  named  Mattie 
Watts?" 

“It  is." 

"Um.  In  this  here  town  we  don't  go 
courtin’  a  gal  till  we  kin  show  how  we’re 
able  to  support  her." 

"I’ll  take  that  up  later.  Anybody  can 
support  a  wife.  Look  at  the  folks  who  are 
doing  it.  But  it  takes  a  good  man  to  get 
the  wife  he  wants." 

“Sure  ye  want  Mattie?” 

“Dead  certain.” 

"Um.  . . .  Folks  don’t  take  kindly  to 
ye,  somehow.  I’ve  heard  talk  of  tar  and 
feathers." 

"Tar  and  feathers,  eh?"  Goodrich’s 
eyes  glinted. 

"And  folks  is  askin’  how  you  live  with¬ 
out  workin'." 

"I'm  paying  my  board.” 

“With  money  that  come  from  charity,” 
said  Scattergood.  "No,  young  feller.  1 
dunno's  I  hold  w  ith  your  course  of  action. 
Seems  like  you're  lackin'  in  ambition. 
Your  clothes  is  shabby.  You  hain’t  got 
money  to  hire  a  livery  rig  to  go  buggy- 
ridin’  with  your  girl.  You  hain’t  got 
nothin’.  You  don’t  want  nothin’." 

“Except  Mattie,"  said  Goodrich. 
"Money? . . .  Well,  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to 
get  me  some.  It’s  easy  come  by" 

Scattergood  was  to  remember  that  say¬ 
ing  at  no  distant  date. 

The  courtship  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  village  scandal.  Deacon  Pettybune 
and  Elder  Hooper  took  the  matter  up  in 
their  energetic  way. 

“Can’t  make  me  believe  he  means  right 
by  the  gal."  said  the  deacon. 

“Morc’n  likely  he's  got  him  two-three 
wives  scattered  around  already.  What’s 
Mattie's  ma  thinkin’  of?” 

“Suthin’  ought  to  be  done.  ’Tain’t 
alone  the  gal.  If  she  makes  her  bed  she’s 
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He  turned  to  Scatterfiood  and  said,  with  awe  and  wonder  in  his  voice, 


got  to  lie  in  it.  But  we  hain't  wantin’  no 
young  tough  a-hangin’  around  our  town 
thrashin'  folks  and  a-leadin’  others  into 
temptation.” 

Talk  bred  talk.  Goodrich  was  endowed 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  a  desperado. 
It  was  authoritatively  reported  that  he  had 
deserted  a  wife  in  Hampton,  and  some¬ 
body  started  a  rumor  he  was  an  escaped 
convict. 

The  village  could  have  looked  on  with 
equanimity  while  either  young  Nad- 
dicks  or  Toomey  courted  one  of  its  girls. 
They  were  lads  who  frequented  the  p<x>l- 
room,  and  in  Coldriver  pool  is  a  diversion 
of  Satan.  Coldriver  was  used  to  them. . . . 
But  characteristics  which  could  be  glossed 


over  in  a  native  became  heinous  in  a 
stranger. 

It  was  on  the  second  of  August  that 
Marvin  Townc,  driving  home  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  two  heifers  in  his 
pocket,  was  stopped  a  mile  from  town  by 
a  man  with  a  shotgun  and  a  red  handker¬ 
chief  over  his  face,  and  robbed  of  seventy 
dollars.  It  was  the  most  exciting  event  in 
the  recent  history  of  the  county.  A  ban¬ 
dit  !  Coldriver  was  proud,  while  it  shivered 
at  the  thought.  It  was  a  distinction. 


pected  on  town-meeting  day.  Marvin 
was  catechized  fifty  times. ...  Had  he  no 


suspicions?  Could  he  describe  his  assail¬ 
ant? 

"Fur's  I'm  concerned,"  said  Deacon 
Pcttybone,  “he  don’t  need  to  do  no  de¬ 
scribin’.  I  kin  describe  him.” 

"Me  too."  said  Elder  Hooper.  "And  I 
hain’t  afeard  to  sneak  right  out.  It's  that 
circus  feller.  Where  was  he  all  day  yes- 
tiddy?  Nobody  seen  him.  Where  was  he 
last  night  ?  'Fell  me  that.” 

It  was  inevitable  that  suspicion  should 
rest  upon  Goodrich.  When,  questioned  by 
Scattergood.  he  declined  to  account  for  his 
whereabouts  and  when,  the  following  day, 
he  went  into  Wade  Lumlev’s  store  and 
bought  a  suit,  shoes,  and  a  straw  hat. 
suspicion  became  certainty. 
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Three  clays  later  Sam  Kcttleman  was 
held  up  by  a  man  with  a  shotgun  and  a 
red  handkerchief  and  robbed  of  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Again  this  happened  on  a  day  when 
Goodrich  was  unaccountably  absent.  Kct¬ 
tleman  had  kept  his  head  better  than 
Marvin  Towne  had  done.  He  was  able  to 
describe  the  robber  with  some  pretense  of 
accuracy.  I  ndeed.  he  even  saw  and  related 
that  the  bandit  wore  about  his  left  wrist 
a  leather  strap,  such  as  men  who  arc  accus¬ 
tomed  to  putting  a  strain  unon  their  wrists 

sometimes  affect - And  James  Goodrich 

was  accustomed  to  wear  such  a  strap. 

On  the  top  of  this  Goodrich  disap¬ 
peared.  None  knew  where  he  had  gone 
nor  w  hy.  .  .  .  Three  days  later  he  returned 


coolly  to  the  village  and  walked  down 
Main  Street  with  a  certain  bravado. 

Scattergood  Baines  hailed  him.  "Hey, 
young  feller.”  he  called. 

Goodrich  stopped  and  grinned  in  his 
friendly  way. 

"Where  ye  been?"  Scattergood  asked 
sternlv. 

“  There  was  a  rainbow.”  said  Goodrich. 
"I  needed  gold,  so  I  was  looking  for  the 
end  of  it.” 

"It  hain't  no  time  fer  jokin'.  The’s 
been  a  second  robbery.  Suspicion  p'ints 
to  you.  I  he  robber  wore  one  of  them 
leather  dinguses  on  his  wrist.” 

Goodrich  held  out  his  wrist  and  re¬ 
garded  the  leather  curiously. 


“What  ye  got  to  say?”  Scattergood  de¬ 
manded. 

"Nothing.” 

“Where  were  ye?” 

"Walking."  said  Goodrich.  “What 
time  was  this  robbery?” 

“Close  to  nine  o'clock.” 

Goodrich  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “I 
can’t  prove  I  was  anywhere  else,"  he  said. 
“But  they  can't  prove  I  was  there 

“Maybe.”  said  Scattergood.  “they 
won't  wait  fer  proof.  Folks  has  got  a  wav 
of  bein’  satisfied  with  believin’  what  they 
want  to  believe.” 

It  was  then  that  Coldrivcr  was  scandal¬ 
ized.  Mattie  Watts  was  seen  to  cross  the 
bridge.  She  saw  (Continue d  on  page  j/j) 


He  Makes  Homes  Grow 
In  Waste  Places 

The  story  of  a  Kansas  City  man,  just  over  forty,  who  has 
made  a  fortune  and  who  has  done  a  great  service 

in  the  real  estate  business 

An  Interview  with  Jesse  Clyde  Nichols 


By  James  H.  McCullough 


A“ 


Nichols  ur 


DOZEN  years  ago,  a  gentleman  drive  out  the  undertaker  nor  collect  dam-  tirely  transformed  by  the  swift  inrush  of 
who  had  once  been  governor  of  ages.  Within  a  couple  of  years  he  sold  the  business. 


who  had  once  been  governor  of  ages.  Within  a  couple  of  years  he  sold  the  business. 

a  certain  state,  desired  to  buy  house  that  had  originally  pleased  him  »o  Nichols  has  devoted  fifteen 
a  home  in  Kansas  City.  A  much  for  almost  ten  thousand  dollars  less  fighting  i 


ng  real  estate  man  named 
the  ex-governor  to  select  a 


:n  years  to 

much  for  almost  ten  thousand  dollars  less  fighting  iust  this  sort  of  thing.  His  story 
than  he  had  paid  for  it.  is  remarkable.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man 

Jesse  Clyde  Nichols,  the  young  man  creating  his  opportunity  and  holding  to  an 


sire  in  a  subdivision  which  at  that  time  who  tried  to  persuade  the  ex-governor  to  ideal  in  snitc  of  the  most  discouraging 
was  a  new  development.  buy  in  another  section  of  the  town,  obstacles,  r 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  urged  showed  me  this  house  the  other  day.  It  owning  of  a 
by  Nichols  was  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  restrictions  placed 
on  the  pronerty.  Every  lot, 
he  pointed  out,  was  safe- 

vUions^ in'^the^contract 'of  Think  of  Thi.S— If  ....  . 

attachment  of  undesirable  You  Want  to  Buy  a  Home 

neighbors,  and  of  factory, 
store,  or  apartment  build- 

•ng*.  I  IOW  would  you  like  to  have 

in  an  undertaker’s  establishment 

tjons  sound  very  fine.  But  pUt  UD  next  to  yOUI*  llOUSe? 

they  arc  all  on  paper,  lam 
going  to  buy  a  house  where 

I  jan  see  what  is  around  Read  in  this  article  about  the  big 

The  cx-govemor  accord-  man  in  Kansas  City  who  had  this 

a  ira:  fcJr.fc  to  him. 

older  aristocratic  section.  “ — 

*  ,  Are  you  thinking  of  buying  a 

dence  which  had  cost  its  home? 

original  owner  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

I  he  ex-governor  could  sec  Have  V'OU  got  OI1C  picked  OUt? 

this  handsome  home  next  r 

to  his,  and  he  thought  he 

was  safe.  But  what  he  did  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 

not  see  was  that  the  bust-  ,  •  ,  •  •  ,  i  .a 

ness  pan  of  the  city  was  restrictions  governing  the  property: 

rapidly  growing  in  that  di-  ____ 

rc within  a  year  after  he  If  not — you  had  better  find  out. 

bought  his  house,  the  re¬ 
striction  period  on  an  ad-  _ _ 

joining  property  ran  out; 
and  a’:  there  had  been  no 

provision  for  the  renewal  of  the  restric-  is  now  used  for  a  restaurant.  The  hun-  He  was 


was  a  new  development. 


Think  of  This— If 

•  •  im 

You  Want  to  Buy  a  Home 

HOW  would  you  like  to  have 
an  undertaker’s  establishment 
put  up  next  to  your  house? 

Read  in  this  article  about  the  big 
man  in  Kansas  City  who  had  this 
happen  to  him. 

Are  you  thinking  of  buying  a 
home? 

Have  you  got  one  picked  out? 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
restrictions  governing  the  property? 

If  not — you  had  better  find  out. 


cal  in  smte  ot  the  most  discouraging 
obstacles.  He  tackled  the  job  of  making  the 
vning  of  a  home  a  sound  financial  invest¬ 
ment;  and  in  a  short  space 
of  years  he  has  succeeded 
in  transforming  a  desolate 
tract  of  jand,  that  formerly 
lay  outside  the  city  limits, 
into  what  is  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  finest 
C  residential  districts  in  the 

entire  country.  The  homes 
in  this  district  are  protected 
f‘>r  years  to  come — pernta- 
i.  nently,  if  the  property  own- 

ers  wish— against  such  en¬ 
croachments  as  that  which 
depreciated  the  investment 
of  the  ex-governor. 

irr  Mr.  Nichols  is  still  young, 

iust  a  little  past  forty.  But 
IS  he  has  had  time  to  make  a 

fortune  for  himself,  and  to 
engage  in  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  activities  outside 
_  of  his  real-estate  business. 

Many  of  these  activities  are 
concerned  primarily  with 
the  interests  of  the  city,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with 
promoting  his  private  for¬ 
tune. 

I  rode  for  mile  after  mile 
10  with  him  the  other  day 

»  through  the  district  of  beau- 

l  •  tiful  homes  he  has  created. 

He  told  me  the  story  of  its 
development  —  and  ino- 
.  dentally  he  told  me  manv 

things  about  himself  which 
helped  to  explain  why  he 
has  been  able  to  achieve  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time. 

He  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 


tions,  an  enterprising  undertaker  bought  dred  thousand-dollar  house  next  door  is  Olathe,  Kansas,  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  property  and  built  his  shop  there!  a  conservatory  of  music.  Down  the  street  Kansas  City.  His  father  was  well-to-do. 


I  hc  ex-governor  pi 
He  carried  his  case  to 


protested  vigorously, 
to  court,  and  testified 


a  block  and  a  half  is  a  huge  bakery’.  Next  but  that  made  no  difference  to  the  boy 
door  to  the  undertaker’s  shop  is  a  row  of  Clyde. 


on  the  witness  stand  that  his  daughter  had  stores  of  every  description;  and  just  be-  "I  got  my  first  job,"  he  told  me.  ‘‘at  the 
become  a  nervous  invalid  from  seeing  yond  is  a  busy  corner  where  two  street  car  age  of  eight,  in  a  local  store.  When  I  came 
corpses  carried  in  and  out  of  the  under-  lines  intersect.  What  was  once  a  quiet,  home  one  day  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
taker’s  place  of  business.  But  he  could  not  fashionable  street  of  homes,  has  been  en-  I  was  earning  money,  my  mother  objected- 
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‘You  don’t  need  to  work,  Clyde,’  she  Between  his  junior  and  senior  years  ing  up  the  collar  of  his  coat,  he  arrived  in 


told  me.  ‘Your  father  can  give  you  Nichols  decided  that  he  would  go  to  Eu- 

money.’”  rope  for  pleasure.  He  had  saved  one  hun- 

But  the  boy  wanted  the  independence  dred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  he 

that  came  with  earning  his  own  money,  started  with  that  sum,  working  his  pas- 

So  he  kept  that  first  job  and,  in  the  years  sage  on  a  cattle  boat.  In  Europe  he 

that  followed,  he  got  a  variety  of  others,  bought  a  bicycle  and  rode  over  a  good 

He  clerked,  at  various  times,  in  the  village  share  of  the  continent.  But  his  money 

hardware  store,  in  the  grocery,  the  drug  gave  out  when  he  reached  Switzerland,  so  letics,  became  a  class  officer,  and  was  a 

and  dry-goods  stores,  and  he  carried  pa-  he  sold  the  bicycle  and  walked  the  rest  of  chief  organizer  of  the  various  counties  of 

pers.  the  way.  He  came  back  in  the  steerage,  the  state  in  a  campaign  to  get  from  the 

When  he  got  into  high  school,  he  went  arriving  at  Montreal  with  just  enough  in  legislature  a  larger  appropriation  for  the 

into  business  for  himself.  With  money  his  pocket  to  pay  his  fare  to  Kansas  City  university. 

that  he  himself  had  earned  and  saved,  he  and  to  leave  a  balance  of  thirty  cents!  The  acting  chancellor,  speaking  at  a 


Olathe,  ragged  and  penniless,  but  tri¬ 
umphant. 

Nichols  not  only  supported  himself  at 
the  university,  but  he  also  lied  with,  another 
man  of  his  class  for  first  place  in  scholar¬ 
ship.  Besides  this,  he  was  active  socially, 
and  in  fraternity  life,  took  a  part  in  atn- 


bought  a  horse  and  wagon  and 
became  a  huckster.  Outing 
rhesummer  vacations  hedrove 
into  the  country,  buying  but¬ 
ter,  eggs,  and  other  provisions 
from  the  farmers.  It  took 
him  two  or  three  days,  as  a 
rujc,  to  get  a  load,  and  during 
this  time  he  slept  in  or  under 
his  wagon,  and  cooked  his 
meals  along  the  road,  or  by 
the  side  of  a  stream. 

VJLHIEN  his  load  was  com- 
;  ’  plcted  he  would  drive  to 
Kansas  City,  where,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  men  many 
years  older,  he  disposed  of 
liis  produce  to  whoever  would 
buy  it,  but  mostly  to  retail 
merchants,  because  they  gave 
him  better  prices  than  the 
commission  men  would  pay. 

*'I  regard  this  experience,” 

Mr.  Nichols  said  to  me  while 
we  sat  at  lunch  in  a  hand¬ 
some  country  club  which  he 
was  responsible  for  building, 

"as  the  finest  training  I  could 
possibly  have  received;  for  I 
learned  from  it  the  value  of 
courage.  Initiative  is  neces¬ 
sary;  vision  is  fine;  but  with¬ 
out  the  courage  to  carry  on  in 
spite  of  every  obstacle  a  man 
will  not  go  far. 

“Sometimes  the  fruit  in  my 
wagon  would  rot  before  I  sold 
it.  Sometimes  the  market 
would  drop  and  for  two  or 
three  trips  running  I  would 
lose  money.  It  took  courage 
to  dig  into  my  pocket  time 
after  time  to  pay  for  produce 
or  fruit,  and  to  go  ahead  in 
spite  of  losses.” 

With  the  same  sturdy  in¬ 
dependence,  Nichols  made 
his  wav  through  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  His  father 
wanted  to  pay  his  expenses, 
but  the  lad  insisted  on  pay¬ 
ing  them  himself.  Between 
high  school  and  college,  in 
order  to  accumulate  some 
money,  he  worked  for  a  year  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  meat  business;  and  when  he  went  to 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  the  university 
is  located,  he  kept  the  agency  there  for 
the  wholesale  meat  house.  He  went  to 
retail  stores  every  Saturday  and  took  the 
merchants’  orders. 

In  this  way  he  earned  about  forty  per 
cent  of  his  expenses.  The  balance  came 
from  a  variety  of  jobs— working  for  a 
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small  gathering  where  Nichols 
was  not  present,  said  that 
no  man,  either  on  the  student 
body  or  on  the  faculty,  had 
ever,  within  his  recollection, 
done  more  for  the  general 
good  of  the  university  than 
Nichols. 

After  finishing  college, 
Nichols  spent  a  year  at  Har¬ 
vard,  intending  to  become  a 
lawyer.  But  while  there  he 
took  a  course  in  economic 
history  and  became  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  reclaiming  un¬ 
developed  lands.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  a  fortune  could 
be  made  by  taking  profits 
accruing  through  the  increase 
in  value  that  time  and  work 
and  the  growth  of  a  new 
country  would  bring.  He 
therefore  gave  up  law  and 
spent  a  year  in  Mexico,  New 
Mexico,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Southwest.  It  proved  a 
slow,  tedious  process,  and  did 
not  come  up  to  his  first  cx- 

Eectations;  but  it  did  turn 
is  mind  to  real  estate. 

RETURNING  to  Kansas 
*  \  City,  he  determined  to 
go  into  the  real-estate  busi¬ 
ness.  He  began  by  building 
some  small  houses  to  sell  to 
workmen,  having  enlisted  for 
that  purpose  the  financial  aid 
of  a  number  of  farmers  and 
of  two  friends.  Nichols  di¬ 
rected  everything  himself. 
He  lived  in  a  little  shack  on 
the  property,  and  paid  five 
dollars  monthly  for  desk  space 
in  the  rear  of  a  drug  store. 
I  hat  was  his  office. 

Starting  thus,  with  no 
practical  knowledge  of  con¬ 
tracting  or  building,  but  with 
a  vast  amount  of  energy, 
Nichols  cleared  eight  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  the  first  year, 
and  ten  thousand  the  second. 

"My  next  project,”  Mr. 
Nichols  told  me.  "was  to  sub- 
Hc  reached  Kansas  City  with  two  cents  divide  a  ten-acre  tract.  I  invested  most 
in  his  pocket,  and  the  fare  to  Olathe,  his  of  my  cash  in  it.  buying  it  with  mv  two 
home  town,  was  sixty-five  cents.  He  did  friends  at  nine  hundred  dollars  an  acre, 
not  know  how  he  was  going  to  make  up  on  time.  My  friends  were  lawyers,  busy 
the  difference,  but  he  happened  to  meet  a  with  their  practice,  and  they 

the  swe; 
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JESSE  CLYDE  NICHOLS 

Mr.  Nichols  is  president  of  the  J.  C.  Nichols  Investment  Com¬ 
pany  which  has  developed  the  Country  Club  District,  In  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  from  mere  waste  land  Into  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
residential  districts  In  the  country.  He  Is  a  director  In  twenty- 
one  business  enterprises.  Including  banks.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies,  a  title  and  trust  company,  and  a  telephone  company.  He 
is  president  of  the  Art  Institute,  treasurer  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  an  officer 
or  director  of  other  dvlc  enterprises  in  Kansas  City.  He  was 
bom  forty- two  years  ago  In  Olathe,  Kansas,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Kansas,  and  received  a  degree  at  Harvard 


friend  who  admired  the  sweater  that 
Nichols  was  wearing  and  offered  to  buv  it. 

“You  can  have  it,”  said  Nichols 
promptly,  "for  sixty-three  cents!" 

The  deal  was  dosed  at  once.  That 
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left  me  to 
take  charge  of  all  the  work  on  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

"This  ten-acre  tract  was  outside  the 
city  limits.  There  was  no  city  water,  gas, 
electric  lights,  sewers,  graded  streets,  or 
sidewalks.  The  onlv  handy  way  to  get 


laundry,  selling  things  to  other  students,  sweater  had  taken  the  place  of  a  shirt,  for  sidewalks.  I  he  only  handy  way  to  get 
corresponding  for  the  Kansas  City  "Star”  the  last  shirt  Nichols  owned  had  worn  to  into  the  city,  except  by  carriage,  was  by  a 
at  five  dollars  a  column,  and  doing  other  shreds  and  been  discarded.  So,  fastening  slow  "dummy"  train  that  traveled  back 


kinds  of  work  in  the  summer  vacations. 


ling  slow  dummy 

a  handkerchief  across  his  chest,  and  turn-  and  forth  every  {Continued  on  page  ij/) 


‘  ‘  Income  -Taxidermy’  ’ 

The  great  indoor  sport  until  March  14%.  when  the 

season  closes 

By  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam 


WHEN  the  Editor  of  this 
American  Magazine  told 
me  I  was  going  to  write  a 
piece  for  him  about  why  I 
pay  my  income  tax — well, 
I  had  to  laugh. 

1  will  at  once  admit  that  it  is  unusual  to 
do  so  in  connection  with  said  subject,  but 
I  had  to  laugh  just  the  same.  Why,  I  says, 
that  is  even  less  possible  than  the  well- 
known  finding  of  a  needle  in  a  haystack  or 
making  a  prohibition  officer  go  through 
the  eye  of  it,  when  found.  And  he  savs 
why  so  and  I  remarked,  well  because  the 
only  reason  I  pay  it  is  because  I  have  to, 
see  Section  Twelve  of  Instructions  for  In¬ 
dividual  Return.  That,  I  went  on  with  a 
bitter  smile,  is  where  they  tack  on  a  nasty 
little  1'.  S.,  as  if  to  say  Oh  I  almost  forgot, 
but  the  Penalties  for  stalling,  doctoring 
the  dope-sheet,  or  purposely  omitting  odd 
sums,  such  as  that  two-nincty-eight  which 
the  Emporium  returned  on  account  the 
baby’s  new  rompers  did  not  fit  after  all, 
is  not  over  ten  thousand  berries,  a  free 
trip  to  jail,  a  lot  of  sour  publicity,  and  the 
electric  chair,  or  something.  So,  I  says,  it 
is  reading  this  Section  Twelve  deters  me 
from  acting  on  a  perfectly  natural  impulse 
and  leaving  for  Alaska  the  same  day  the 
new  return  blanks  come  in.  I  pay  this  tax, 
see,  because  I  have  not  as  vet  heard  of 
how  not  to  with  any  reasonable  assurance 
of  safety,  and  the  fact  is  sufficient  in  itself, 
but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  whole  entire 
article  out  of,  even  if  paid  for  by  the  word. 

Well,  the  Editor  thought  this  over 
rapidly  and  then  he  says  well,  why  not 
express  yourself  on  the  subject  anyways? 
And  I  says  because  if  I  was  to  do  that  I 
would  probably  land  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  penalties  just  the  same,  on  account 
of  what  I  think  about  the  income-tax  be¬ 
ing  pretty  violent.  I  am  sure  you  can 
imagine  what  I  mean,  and  he  says  you’re 
darn  tootin',  I  can. 

Well,  then,  we  kind  of  left  it  at  that,  as 
you  might  say,  and  only  for  me  eating 
supper  at  an  alleged  friend’s  house  that 
night,  where  I  was  helpless  against  an 
amateur  but  nevertheless  most  success¬ 
fully  cast  iron  Welch  rarebit  or  Welsh 
rabbit,  spell  it  your  own  way,  well,  only 
for  me  incautiously  accepting  this  Sunday 
night  invitation,  see,  without  realizing 
that  I  was  stumbling  in  upon  one  of  those 
hostesses  who  take  it  personal  if  you  don't 
let  them  crowd  you  with  a  second  helping 
of  something  you  don’t  want,  well,  any¬ 
ways,  as  I  was  saying,  only  for  me  being 
let  in  for  one  of  these  informal  little  pick¬ 
up  meals,  this  article  would  never  of  been 
written. 

Well,  pick-up  meal  was  certainly  right 
as  far  as  I  personally  was  concerned,  be¬ 
cause  after  that  second  helping  of  rarebit 
— and  believe  you  me  it  would  of  made 
lovely  golf  shoes — why  George,  that's  my 
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husband,  had  to  pick  me  up  and  get  me 
home,  someways  or  another.  And  after 
the  doctor  was  gone  and  I  lay  there  think¬ 
ing,  why  naturally  my  thoughts  was  on 
melancholy  subjects  and  equally  of  course 
the  income-tax  come  first  to  mind. 

'But  also  along  with  thoughts  about  this 
tax  come  a  realization  of  all  the  people 
which  was  suffering  under  it — millions  of 
’em,  ranging  from  the  stenographer  0 
$1,200  per  fiftv-two  or.  if  she  is  lucky,  fifty 
weeks  per  year,  up  to  the  poor  abused 
capitalist  who  gets  nicked  for  more  than 
half  his  wages  and  has  to  struggle  along  on 
around  5)0,000  or  more  dollars  after  the 
revenue  officers  have  had  theirs,  and  what 
with  the  cost  of  liquor  and  white  pants, 
why  I  realized  the  suffering  at  Balm  Beach 
must  be  something  fierce  these  winters. 

I  ALSO  realized  that  in  between  these  two 
*  well-advertised  classes  was  quite  a  few 
other  folks,  who,  while  they  arc  not  often 
given  as  much  publicity  by  the  world, 
nevertheless,  as  the  poet  says,  do  most  of 
the  world’s  work.  What  I  mean  by  that  is 
for  inst.  clerks,  fellers  drawing  down  any¬ 
wheres  from  $zo  per  to  570  in  some  cases, 
and  it  don't  look  a  bit  like  any  income  tax 
was  going  to  be  required  from  them,  not 
while  these  sums  is  still  setting  pretty  in 
the  old  pay-envelope,  but  oh  Boy!  Even 
said  amounts  can  run  to  a  lot  of  bother 
when  added  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
has,  ever  since  the  fifteenth  of  March 
come  to  mean  something  beside  two  days 
before  St.  Patrick's  Day! 

1  felt  this  went  for  a  lot  of  just  average 
M.  D.’s,  or  as  they  say  in  common  par¬ 
lance,  doctors,  averaging,  in  dribblets, 
5^,000  to  maybe  57.000  berries  yearly  in¬ 
come  on  account  they  arc  only  average 
smart  and  have  only  average  luck  collect¬ 
ing  their  bills.  And  1  knew  there  is  also 
many  lawyers  who  arc  personally  very 
good  scouts  yet  seem  to  run  to  no  better 
money,  although  5io.ooo  yearly  is  not  as 
infrequent  among  them  as  a  person  might 
suppose,  and  they  should  ought  to  have 
less  trouble  collecting  same  than  men  in 
other  lines.  Also  I  thought  of  business- 
managers.  bank  cashiers  in  small  towns, 
and  believe  me,  even  bank-pres.  that  has 
been  known  to  suffer  from  our  great  Na¬ 
tional  mid-winter  epidemic,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  school-teachers,  with  52,500  per  to 
spend  in  their  own  reckless  fashion;  col¬ 
lege  profs,  with  all  of,  say,  53,000  to 
squander,  railroad  men  and  fellers  in  the 
telephone  and  allied  corps  which  they 
don’t  naturally  pay  the  boys  any  more 
then  they  have  got  to,  meaning  anywheres 
from  the  general  managers  at  about  5i>,- 
000,  down  —mostly  quite  a  long  ways 
down. 

Well,  while  I  lay  there  thinking  about 
this  income  tax  and  the  way  it  had  citizens 
by  the  back  of  their  neck  and  also  by  the 


slack  of  their  pocketbook,  why  I  got  to 
feeling  as  sorry  for  them  all  as  if  they 
wasn’t  perfectly  capable  of  feeling  sorrv 
enough  for  themselves.  And  so  I  decided 
well,  1  would  take  a  chance  on  jail  and  the 
electric-chair  and  ect.,  and  write  the  arti¬ 
cle  after  all,  and  maybe  it  would  get 
printed,  and  if  it  did,  why  maybe  all  the 
terrible  things  I  would  say  in  it  would  get 
across  and  somebody  would  do  something 
about  it.  Just  who  would  do  what.  1 
w  asn’t  sure,  and  of  course  cannot  be  be¬ 
fore  publication,  but  1  was,  honestly, 
thinking  of  Congress. 

It’s  a  funny  thing,  but  do  you  know, 
whenever  there  is  something  ails  the 
country  and  the  happiness  of  our  great 
Nation  and  so  forth,  1  can't  help  but  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  fault  of  Congress.  I  bis  bril¬ 
liant  original  idea  is  not  my  own,  I  will  at 
once  confess,  but  I  got  it  off  of  George, 
my  husband,  and  from  listening  to  him 
talk  over  the  top  of  his  newspaper  in  the 
evenings,  which  lie  sometimes  does  with¬ 
out  rancor,  if  he  has  had  a  good  day.  Well 
anyways,  since  I  have  pot  my  vote  1  have 

r>t  also  to  reali7.c  that  it  is  now  important 
should  understand  all  about  the  political 
situation,  and  how  things  in  the  Govt,  arc 
run,  see?  And  consequently  I  will  listen 
to  George  w  ith  attention  and  a  whole  lot 
more  tolerantly  than  I  used  to,  and  can 
often  by  doing  so  pick  up  some  enlighten¬ 
ing  piece  of  information  such  as  wool  suit' 
will  be  higher  on  account  them  Republi¬ 
cans  has  passed  the  tariff.  Or  else  some- 
thing  to  the  effect  of  I  sec  by  the  paper  to¬ 
night  that  the  Democrats  have  dug  up 
Bryan  again  in  spite  of  his  reluctance. 
You  know— precious  scraps  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  broaden  my  outlook  and  I  can 
spring  them  very  nicelv  on  the  other 
women  at  my  Thursday  llridgc  Club,  be¬ 
sides. 

QF  COURSE  one  of  the  masculine 
secrets  I  have  learned  from  George  on 
the  subject  of  our  Govt,  is  that  Congress 
is  to  blame,  and  that  every  once  in  a  w  hile 
it  is  good  for  the  human  system  to  write 
to  the  papers  about  it.  So  knowing  this 
great  truth,  why,  I  thought,  I  will  write 
that  article  for  The  American  Magazine 
and  Congress  will  rise  up  in  arms.  Well, 
maybe  as  high  as  the  arms  of  their  chairs, 
anyways. 

Now,  of  course.  I  realize  that  in  order 
to  make  the  above-mentioned  miracle 
take  place  I  have  got  to  specifically  men¬ 
tion  the  evils  which  the  present  form  of 
the  income  tax  gives  rise  to,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  rise.  And  the  first  evidence  I 
will  lay  before  the  hard-hearted  Govt,  is 
the  form  of  the  form  itself. 

l*p  to  the  year  1917  I  had  thought  that 
the  most  awful  piece  of  paper  in  the  who  If 
entire  world  was  a  blank  pad  upon  which 
I  was  supposed  to  write  something  fof 
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which  I  hoped  to  get  paid.  But  since  that 
date,  why  1  know  better.  The  most  awful 
sheet  of  paper  is  not  entirely  empty,  it  is 
printed  in  parts  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  fill  in  the  gaps.  But  the  part  which  is 
already  printed,  why  the  one  who  wrote 
that  had  a  cinch,  the  same  as  the  guy 
which  wrote  the  arithmetic  book.  1  he 
both  of  these  birds  knew  the  answers  be¬ 
fore  they  started.  At  least  the  author  of 
the  arithmetic  book  did.  As  for  the  author 
of  the  income-tax-return  sheets,  I  am 
sometimes  strongly  tempted 
to  believe  he  merely  made  it 
up  as  he  went  along,  see, 
and  that  there  never  was  no 
answers— not  as  far  as  he 
knows,  anyways! 

Take  Form  icuo  A,  for 
instance — you  will  have  to 
take  it  eventually  so  why 
not,  ect.  ?  There  is  a  lot  of 
meaningful  sentences  laid 
out  on  that  sheet,  and 
probably  it  has  on  it  every 
question  concerning  incomes 
below  *5,000  that  the  au¬ 
thor  could  think  up:  but 
only  one  phrase  of  the  lot 
seems  to  have  any  sense  to 
it,  and  that  is  the  occasion¬ 
ally  reoccurring  words  “if 
any.”  You  may  of  noticed 
they  arc  tacked  on  to  the 
end  of  several  lines  concern¬ 
ing  losses,  if  any;  bonds,  if 
any;  profit,  if  any;  depen¬ 
dent  mothers-in-law,  if  any, 
ect.  Showing  that  in  his 
madness,  the  feller  which 
wrote  this  scenario  had  one 
gleam  of  intelligence,  be¬ 
cause  he  dimly  realized  that 
a  few  of  us  have  no  losses 
either  in  bonds  or  mothers- 
in-law;  we  are  not  that 
lucky,  if  you  get  me. 


of  business 
Bolshevik. 


expenses  will  be 


high  cost 
taken  for  a 

Well,  anyways,  it's  the  truth  a  great 
deal  of  home-wrecking,  personal  indiges¬ 
tion,  and  premature  baldness  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  form  of  these  income-tax 
forms,  and  I  move  that  Congress  gets 
them  amended  to  some  such  simple  line  as 
"please  indicate  in  space  below  how  much 
income  tax  you  feel  able  to  pay  this  season, 
attach  check,  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  and 
then  return  at  your  earliest  convenience.” 


1  KNOW  a  friend  of  mine 
*  who  had  a  item  put 
down  under  Deductions,  12, 

Losses  by  Fire  and  Storm, 
and  it  was  for  dishes  hurled 
by  said  mother-in-law,  and 
while  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  storm  had  actually 
existed,  the  claim  got 
thrown  out  and  the  Govt, 
spent  *62.75  collecting  the 
72c  extra  tax,  yet  the  boy 
was  really  innocent  of  in¬ 
tending  to  cheat,  as  you  can 
sec  by  reading  the  line  your 
own  self. 

Another  mean  snag  is 
laid  on  the  inside  sheet  un¬ 
der  schedule  B,  Business  or 
Profession,  where  it  says 

"if  profit  is  less  than  usual.  _ 

explain.”  Well,  now  friends, 
and  in  this  case  far  from 
gentle  readers,  if  profit  being  less  than 
usual  in  business  for  the  past  two  years  is 
to  be  explained,  believe  you  me.  the  Govt, 
should  be  the  one  to  do  the  explaining  and 
not  the  poor  saps  who  have  to  fill  in  the 
income-tax  returns.  Also  the  same  re¬ 
marks  apply  equally  well  to  the  next  item, 
which  says  “explanation  of  business  ex- 

escs.”  Well,  all  I  will  add  to  that  is  a 
words  to  this  effect:  Any  amateur 
who  tries  to  give  a  real  explanation  of  the 


Watch  for  This  in  Your 
Office  To-day 


“TpROM  February  1st  to  March  14^,"  says 
A  Mr*.  Putnam,  "pretty  near  every  normal 
office  will  be  running  on  half-time.  Half  the  time 
the  whole  hunch,  from  the  steno.  with  her  $1,900.00 
to  fling  about  every  year,  up  to  the  general  mgr., 
who  Ls  probably  that  because  he  is  pretty  near 
worth  the  $90,000  he  is  getting,  no  matter  what 
the  rest  of  the  office  thinks,  is  doing  the  work  they 
are  paid  for.  The  other  half  the  time  they  are 
sneaking  in  a  lick  of  work  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  for— in  other  words,  cribbing  a  look 
at  the  old  income-tax  blank  which  nestles  among 
the  stock  reports,  files,  minutes,  the  boss's  private 
correspondence,  or  what  have  you? 

“A  friend  of  mine  which  he  has  got  a  job  as  gen. 
mgr.  in  a  concern  where  there  is  a  office  all  on  one 
floor,  and  open,  too,  so  that  the  big  majority  of 
people  working  on  it.  why  they  could  not  even 
change  their  mind  without  everybody  else  seeing 
them  do  it,  well,  this  man  I  am  telling  you  al>out 
said  to  me.  he  says,  every  time  I  turn  around  some- 
body  is  whisking  u  income-tax  return  blank  hack 
into  their  desk — I  do  not  uctually  see  it  in  most 
cases,  for  they  are  that  quick  and  sly.  hut  I  am 
mornlly  certain  on  account  I  have  done  the  same 
thing  myself  ;  hut  I  ought  to  stop  them  in  business 
hours  ami  can’t  unless  I  catch  them  at  it — how  do 
they  get  so  clever  with  the  disappearing-act? 

“Well,  I  thought  this  over  with  a  ap|iearance  of 
thoughtfulness,  if  you  get  the  idea.  And  then  1 
gave  him  the  dope.  How  many  of  your  employees 
is  survivors  of  a  public-school  education?  says  I. 
And  he  says  why  practically  all  and  I  says  all  that 
explains  it  ami  he  says  nonsense,  how  come?  And 
I  says  why  you  don’t  suppose  they  each  kept  a 
copy  of  Dick  Deadeye  or  Her  Trusting  Heart  or 
some  such  great  English  Classic  in  their  desk  all 
their  school  days  in  the  same  way,  and  then  can't 
handle  a  little  reading  matter  like  the  income-tax 
in  the  same  manner,  do  you,  anil  he  had  to  admit 
it  was  my  deal.” 


the  Govt,  would  get  pretty  near  as  much 
money  out  of  the  average  run  of  folks  that 
way  as  it  does  using  all  that  old-style, 
double-crochct-stitch  legal  lingo. 

Of  course  with  most  of  the  folks  which 
have  to  fight  their  way  through  the  big 
sheet,  why  that  is  something  different. 
Where  there  is  real  money  to  squeeze,  why 
the  Govt,  can  undoubtedly  get  it  and  does, 
unless  the  millionaire  is  a  exceptionally 
good  liar,  or  has  a  exceptionally  good  law¬ 
yer,  or  some  other  modem  convenience  of 
the  sort  which  average  peo¬ 
ple  can’t  afford,  see?  Yes, 
the  big  eggs  which  has  to 
cut  down  on  yachts  and 
drive  a  harder  bargain  with 
their  regular  diamond-mer¬ 
chants  on  account  of  the 
tax,  why  I  got  no  tears  to 
waste  on  them.  Nor  words, 
either,  so  we  will  leave  them 
go  with  these  few  sarcastic 
remarks. 


DUT  this  holler  I  am  put- 
*  ^  ting  up  in  hopes  Congress 
will  do  something  about  it, 
why  it  is  in  behalf  of  a  lot 
of  people  on  the  big  sheet  as 
well  as  on  the  small  one,  but 
not  very  far  up  on  it.  I 
mean  the  ones  who  has  all 
the  trouble  of  filling  it  out 
and  writing  neat  figures  in 
the  blank  spaces  and  then 
when  it’s  all  done  in  ink  see¬ 
ing  a  sign  at  the  top,  do  not 
write  in  this  space.  And  all 
that  kind  of  trouble  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but  when  he  has 
got  it  finished  why  he  has 
not  got  the  fun  of  having 
only  forty  thousand  dollars 
left,  the  way  the  guys  with 
*60,000  up,  has.  No,  the 
feller  I  mean  has  merely  the 
pain  of  paying  out  a  *900.00 
tax  for  inst.  in  four  instal¬ 
ments  and  wondering  where 
and  the  deuce  he  is  going  to 

Set  them.  What  I  want 
Congress  should  realize 
about  this  class  of  tax-pay¬ 
ers  is  that  if  the  nervous 
worry  they  use  up  on  first 
of  all  making  the  blank  out 
as  near  correct  as  is  human¬ 
ly  possible,  and  then  on  how 
to  get  the  money  for  the 
payments,  well,  if  this  wor¬ 
ry  was  placed  end  to  end  it 
would  reach  all  the  ways 
from  New  York  to  San 
And  that  ain’t 


Now  that  would  be  about  my  idea  of  a 
sane,  sensible  income-tax  return  sheet, 
which  everybody  could  understand  it 
without  no  trouble,  the  same  as  Please 
Help  Starving  China,  or  Merry  Xmas  For 
Guinea  Pigs,  Make  cheques  payable  to  the 
treasurer,  see,  or  those  sort  of  appeals  with 
which  the  Am.  Public  is  already  familiar. 
What  is  more,  us  citizens  could  handle 
such  a  form  in  the  same  way  as  we  handle 
said  familiar  appeals.  And  I  got  a  hunch 


f  rancisco. 
right. 

I  nder  this  same  general 
headline  come  the  part- 
time  workers  who  get  big 
money  when  they  do.  By 
which  I  do  not  refer  to  coal 
miners.  My  impression  of  coal  miners, 
well,  it  is  the  pop.  one  about  they  arc  in 
the  class  of  millionaires  already  dismissed 
from  these  pages.  The  part-time  workers 
I  am  talking  about  are  Actors  which  get 
*200.00  a  week.  Some  weeks.  Bur  natu¬ 
rally  they  don’t  get  it  the  week  the  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  tax  is  due.  Also  many  com¬ 
mission  salesmen  of  the  kind  which  pulled 
down  a  S5.000  comm,  on  that  last  deal  in 
January,  not  so  {Continued  on  page  177) 


Do  you  know  how  to  talk  to  deaf  people  ? 
There  are  some  valuable  tips  in  this  article 


The  Experiences  of  A 
Deaf  Person 


WHEN  a  young  girl.  I  met 
one  day  in  the  street  an 
elderly  spinster  of  mv  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  my  dear,  l  am  so  dis¬ 
tressed!  I  can't  go  to  funerals  any 
more!” 

Convinced  by  her  manner  that  this  was 
to  her  a  real  calamity,  I  sympathetically 
asked,  "Why  not?” 

"Oh,”  she  said,  "mv  eyes  have  given 
out!  And  at  funerals  they  have  the  rooms 
so  dark.  Why,  just  now  I 
was  at  old  Mrs.  Bingham's 
funeral,  and  I  went  in.  and 
I  couldn’t  sec,  and  I  sat 
down  on  Elder  Simp¬ 
son’s  lap!  No,  I  can't  go 
any  more.” 

Soon  after  that,  the  poor 
lady  went  blind  -but  her 
surprise  at  the  first  realisa¬ 
tion  of  her  infirmity  was 
not  unlike  my  own. 

1  was  an  enthusiastic 
"Christ  ianKndcavoret. "and 
one  night  at  the  meeting 
I  all  unwittingly  said  my 
verse  of  scripture  at  the 
same  time  another  Endeav- 
orer  was  saying  his. 
didn't  know  this  until  1 
was  told  later  bv  my 
brother;  but  thereafter  I 
was  barred  from  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Endeavors. 

Now,  deafness  was  ram¬ 
pant  among  mv  family  con¬ 
nections  and  l  had  no  desire 
to  become  like  some  aged 
aunts  and  uncles  on  my 
mother’s  side. 

Wherefore  I  sat  diligently 
to  work  to  try  every  rem¬ 
edy,  every  cure,  I  could 
learn  of,  from  rubbings  and 
sniffings  and  faith  cures  and 
mental  healing  to  the  most 
fiendish  and  fearful  opera¬ 
tions.  But  nothing  helped 
the  condition,  so  I've  been 
forced  to  grin  and  bear  it.  I  think  the 
grinning  helps  more  than  anything  else. 

One  of  my  earliest  treatments  was  at  a 
certain  Institute  of  Healing  which  flour¬ 
ished  many  years  ago,  lo  it  I  blithely 
tripped,  fully  believing  that,  as  its  florid 
ciiculars  promised,  a  speedy  cure  would 
result. 

The  treatment  pleasantly  consisted  of 
running  red-hot  wires  up  my  nose,  and  I 
think — into  my  brain.  I  his  scared  my 
brain,  and  I  think  it  seared  my  conscience, 
which  has  never  been  quite  the  same  since. 

Next  came  a  series  of  balloon-likc  ma¬ 
chines  that  when  inflated  were  supposed 


By  Carolyn  Wells 

to  blow  the  deafness  out  through  my  eat 
drums.  These  exercises  were  to  be  done 
three  times  per  diem,  and  to  skin  one 
meant  the  disastrous  failure  of  all.  I  must 
have  skipped  one,  for  no  cure  resulted. 

Other  interesting  experiences  followed. 
The  (then)  greatest  aurist  in  England,  to 
whom  I  gained  access  by  influence  from 
high  places,  informed  me  that  my  deafness 
was  caused  by  eating  rare  roast  beef,  and 
ordered  it  stopped.  I  paid  his  exorbitant 
fee  and  left.  But  a  lamb-like  obedience  to 


diet — brought  about  no  auditory  im¬ 
provement. 

A  fearful  operation  was  the  removal  of 
mv  turbinates.  This,  I  think  1  can  say, 
helped  a  little;  but  it  is  an  excruciating 
agony  I  would  not  wish  on  my  worst  en¬ 
emy — if  I  had  one. 

Then,  of  course,  there’s  lip  reading.  1 
looked  into  that,  and  I'm  sure  it's  a  good 
thing  for  lots  of  people.  But  when  I  found 
it  meant,  for  me.  several  hours  in  front  of 
a  mirror  each  day.  1  gave  up  the  idea. 

Yet  I  suppose  I  do  read  rhe  lips  uncon¬ 
sciously,  for  1  hear  much  better  in  the 


light  than  in  the  dark,  though  this  is 
probably  more  a  reading  of  the  speaker’s 
facial  expression. 

I  have  an  old  aunt  who  is  a  sincere 
Christian  Scientist.  She  tells  me  that  she 
is  working  on  my  case,  and  that  some  fine 
morning  I  shall  wake  up  with  my  hearing 
perfectly  restored.  I  hat  is,  at. present, 
the  only  hope  1  have  of  improved  hearing. 

But  I  am,  by  nature,  of  the  Stoic  School 
of  Philosophy.  My  attitude  in  the  matter 
is  simply — what  can’t  he  cured  must  be 
endured;  and  so  1  accept 
my  deafness  as  a  handicap, 
and  try  to  win  the  game  in 
spite  of  it. 

Thomas  Edison  once  told 
a  member  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine  staff  that 
deafness  was  one  of  his 
greatest  blessings.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  never 
worn  any  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  to  aid  hearing  and  said 
he  never  would,  because 
folks  who  had  anything  to 

would 
to  the 

point  if  they  had  to  shout. 
If  they  rambled,  he  said,  he 
could  turn  his  attention  to 
anything  lie  wanted  to,  and 
save  time,  while  they  talked 
on.  Also,  he  said,  his  deaf¬ 
ness  was  a  blessing  in  shut¬ 
ting  out  noises  and  enabling 
him  to  concentrate  on  his 
work. 

Now,  that  is  all  very  well 
for  an  Edison,  and  1  can 
quite  understand  how  he 
meant  it  sincerely.  Mr. 
Edison  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine,  and  1  know  his  na¬ 
ture  is  not  widely  social  or 
gregarious.  Moreover,  he 
has  resources  within  him¬ 
self  such  as  few  can  boast 
of.  His  life  work  demands 
solitude  and  silence  for  its 
accomplishment.  But  for 
most  of  us  conditions  arc  different. 

Personally,  I  have  many  resources  with¬ 
in  myself,  and  it  is  these  that  help  me 
bear  my  deafness  with  equanimity,  though 
I  do  not  call  it  a  blessing. 

One  day  Mr.  Edison  said  to  me,  "Never 
regret  that  you  are  deaf.  You  miss  very 
little — people’s  gray  matter  gives  out  long 
before  their  voices  do.  Deafness  is  a  bless¬ 
ing,  and  saves  you  from  being  bored  by 
senseless  chatter.” 

And,  sometimes,  when  in  a  cynical 
mood,  I  agree  to  this.  But  it  is  not  true. 
Deafness  is  far  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
immunity  from  senseless  chatter.  1  can 


When  Roosevelt  Gave 
Carolyn  Wells  a  Present 

ONE  day  I  was  visit  in#  at  Sagamore  Hill, 
(luring  the  time  of  the  Presidency  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,”  says  Carolyn  Wells. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  showed  me  a  wonderful 
gold  ring,  that  had  been  given  to  him  by  a 
Chinese  prince  whom  he  had  entertained  at 
the  White  House.  He  explained  to  me  the 
interesting  inscription  on  it.  and  showed  me 
the  meaning  of  the  engraved  Chinese  charac¬ 
ters,  which  formed  a  rebus  or  pun  on  the 
name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  examined  the 
precious  relic,  and  then  handed  it  back  to  my 
liost.  He  looked  surprised,  and  I  said.  Thank 
you  for  showing  me  the  ring.’ 

“  'Why.*  said  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  stood 
by,  ‘he's  giving  it  to  you!  Didn’t  you  hear 
him  ask  you  to  accept  it?’ 

“I  hadn’t,  but  I  joyfully  made  good  my 
acceptance  and  so  came  into  possession  of  a 
delightful  souvenir  of  T.  R..  and  incidentally 
of  the  Chinese  prince.’’ 


say  worth  say  in 
make  it  brief  an 


his  dictum  -  and.  incidental^,  a  lamb-like 
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think  of  no  possible  good  resulting  to  any¬ 
body  in  the  world  from  deafness  in  any 
degree. 

And  to  those  who  have  not  wide  re¬ 
sources  in  themselves,  who  have  not 
adaptability,  patience,  and  philosophy,  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to. 

Among  my  own  acquaintances  I  have 
seen  one  give  up  all  society  because  of  her 
deafness.  Another  changed  from  a  bright, 
sunny  disposition  to  a  cross,  grumpy,  and 
irascible  man.  Another  became  almost  a 
mute,  refusing  to  talk  since  he  couldn’t 
hear.  Another  is  enacting  the  role  of  a 
helpless  martyr,  who  makes  herself  and 
everyone  around  her  mis¬ 
erable. 

Deafness,  like  all  other 
enemies,  is  a  foe  to  be 
met,  wrestled  with,  and 
thrown. 

I  have  done  this  en¬ 
tirely  by  philosophy  and 
common  sense.  To  be 
sure,  I  am  not  very  deaf. 

I  can  hear  ordinary  con¬ 
versation  if  within  fairly 
close  proximity  to  the 
speaker,  but  if  six  feet  or 
more  away  they  must 
make  an  effort  if  I  am 
to  hear. 

And  this  they  will  not 
do. 

Kind  friends,  willing 
and  gracious  in  most 
wa^ys,  will  not  raise  their 
voices  for  my  benefit. 

This  is  not  deliberate 
cruelty,  but  due  to  vari¬ 
ous  reasons. 


next  to  me — unless  one  has  the  habit  of  mantel,  they  eternally  adjust  their  cigars 
talking  with  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  It  or  worry  their  mustaches,  in  what  seems 
is  surprising  how  many  do  this.  I’ve  been  to  be  a  diabolical  endeavoi  to  speak  as  in- 
told  it's  owing  to  bad  teeth;  but  I’d  far  distinctly  as  possible, 
rather  gaze  on  dental  deficiencies  than  to  Conversation  is  then  carried  on  in  low 
listen  to  conversation  through  impeding  tones,  and  1  am  constantly  appealed  to 
fingers,  or  even,  and  not  infrequently,  from  outlying  districts  to  express  an  opin- 
through  a  clasped  handkerchief.  ion  or  corroborate  a  statement  that  I  can- 

However,  the  next  neighbors  can  usu-  not  possibly  hear.  If  interested,  I  get  up 


ext  ncigi 

ally  be  managed.  It  is  when  the  talk  be¬ 
comes  general  that  the  trouble  begins.  A 
guest  across  the  table  will  say  to  me  sud¬ 
denly,  beamingly,  "You  know  all  about 
such  things,  tell  us  your  opinion. 


»» 


and  go  over  there;  but  you  can’t  keep 
tramping  'round  a  drawing-room,  and, 
anyway,  most  of  the  subjects  under  dis¬ 
cussion  are  of  slight  interest. 

There  is  a  lot  of  senseless  chatter,  and 


ONE  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  is  doubtless  a 
natural  modesty  or  timid¬ 
ity.  It  attracts  attention 
to  speak  loudly,  and  so 
the  average  human  being 

avoids  it.  It  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  inferiority 
complex  —  this  aversion 
to  make  one’s  self  con- 
spicuous— but  it  is  well- 
nigh  universal.  Your 
superior,  bumptious  man 
yell  across  a  room 


jp« 

ill 


without  any  undue  self- 
consciousness,  but  not  so 
the  average  member  of  society.  And  to 
ask  anyone  to  repeat  his  or  her  remark 
is  to  stir  up  trouble.  Either  they  do 
not  do  it,  or  they  do  it  with  such  a  bad 
grace  that  you  wish  they  hadn’t.  Your 
request  is  ignored,  and  the  stream  of  con¬ 
versation  flows  on.  or  it  is  stopped  while 
your  curiosity  is  satisfied,  and  you  are 
made  to  seem  a  troublesome  nuisance, 
while  the  people  with  normal  hearing  wait 
impatiently  lor  the  narration  to  be  re¬ 
sumed. 

Deafness  a  blessing,  indeed! 

Say,  I  am  invited  out  to  dinner.  In  the 
drawing-room  I  am  introduced  to  several 
strangers — not  one  name  do  I  catch.  I  go 
out  to  the  table  striving  to  catch  sight  of 
the  names  on  the  cards  either  side  of  my 
own  place.  I  chat  with  my  neighbor  on 
one  side,  then  on  the  other,  praying 
heaven  that  the  one  on  my  right  (my 
deafer  ear),  may  have  a  dear  voice. 

I  get  along  faiily  well  with  those  sitting 


Bitter  experience  has  taught  me  the  fu-  it  is  sometimes  boring;  but  it  is  a  thousand 
tiliry  of  asking  what  is  the  subject  under  times  worse  not  to  know  what  it  is  boring 

about. 

A  small  dinner,  a  few 
people,  a  close,  cozv 
gathering  ’round  a  table 
or  a  hearth,  these  are 
oases  in  my  desert  of 
deafness,  and  are  wel¬ 
comed. 

1  may  as  well  confess 
right  here  that  what  is, 
to  me,  the  bitterness  of 
my  affliction  is  my  hurt 
vanity. 

TT  IS  my  pride  that  suf- 
*  fers  when  1  know  the 
conversation  is  quick  and 
bright  and  witty,  when  1 
know  the  repartee  is  bril¬ 
liant,  and  that  I  should 
greatly  enjoy  the  quips 
and  jests  that  I  cannot 
hear.  And,  that,  could  I 
hear  them,  I  could  cap 
the  quotations,  could  add 
jests  as  good  as  are  being 
made,  could  flash  back 
repartee  that  would  win 
applause. 

And  instead  of  this,  I 
am  dumb,  silent,  per¬ 
force  —  because  I  cannot 
catch  the  drift  of  the 
speech.  I  am  acclaimed 
a  stupid,  uninteresting 
person,  with  nothing  to 
say  of  interest  or  amuse¬ 
ment. 

That  is  when  the  iron 
enters  my  soul.  Nothing 
hurts  like  wounded  van¬ 
ity,  nothing  galls  like 
fallen  pride. 

Not  that  I  am  over-vain  of  my  conver¬ 
sational  powers.  But  1  have  perception 
and  receptivity,  and  I  enjoy  brilliant  and 
clever  conversation,  and,  given  hearing  of 
it.  I  can  at  least  hold  up  my  end  satis¬ 
factorily  to  all  concerned.  Instead  of 
which,  in  the  quick  battledore  and  shut¬ 
tlecock  of  the  laughing,  chaffing  voices,  I 
get  only  a  confused  smattering  of  what  it’s 
all  about,  and  can  only  gnash  my  teeth  in¬ 
stead  of  using  my  tongue. 

Deafness  a  blessing:  No! 

In  an  effort  to  conceal  my  stabbed  van¬ 
ity,  I,  of  course,  try  to  hide  my  true  sensa¬ 
tions.  Wherefore  1  try  to  look  as  if  I  were 
absorbing  and  enjoying  the  chat,  though 
I  stupidly  take  no  part  in  it.  I  smile  can- 
nily,  as  one  who  deeply  appreciates,  I  nod 
gayly,  as  if  in  rare  delight. 

One  friend,  who  knows  these  tricks, 
says  that  when  I  look  the  most  intelligent 
she  knows  I  am  hearing  the  least.  An¬ 
other  says  that  ( Continued  on  page  160) 
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discussion.  Not  their  choice  to  recapitu¬ 
late  their  recent  just  finished  discussion. 
Modern  talk  gallops  from  one  subject  to 
another  as  fast  as  a  Bandersnatch,  and  as 
hard,  for  me,  to  catch. 

Then,  farther  down  the  table,  a  good 
story  is  told.  1  miss  it,  or,  maybe,  I  hear 
all  but  the  point.  However,  it  reminds  me 
of  a  good  story  I  know.  This  I  tell,  and 
wonder  why  the  laughter  is  forced  and 
perfunctory.  Later  I  learn  that  my  story 
was  told  a  few  minutes  before  by  someone 
else  and  received  with  great  applause. 

So  the  request,  often  made  to  me,  "Now 
you  tell  us  a  funny  story,"  is  too  danger¬ 
ous  to  comply  with,  unless  it  be  one  en¬ 
tirely  original  with  myself. 

After  dinner  we  go  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Here,  the  guests  seem  to  make  des¬ 
perate  efforts  to  scat  themselves  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  They  camp  out  on  dis¬ 
tant  sofas  and  chairs,  men  stand  by  the 
fireplace,  where,  with  an  elbow  on  the 


Life  had  never  seemed  so  good  and  beautiful  to  her  as  now.  She  sighed,  then  suddenly  lifted  her  paddle, 
plunged  it  into  the  dark  water  at  her  side,  and  slipped  out  of  the  little  cave-spot  into  the  sunshine  again 
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“Poor  girl.  It’s  like  having  a  ball  and  chain  around  her  ankle  to 
be  obliged  to  drag  a  woman  like  that  after  her  wherever  she  goes  ” 


Stella  Dallas 
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THIS  is  the  story  of  Stella  and  Stephen  Dallas,  a  mitmated  pair,  and  their  lovely  daughter. 
Laurel.  Stephen,  of  line  old  family,  was  tom  from  his  post-graduate  work  by  the  suicide  of 
his  father,  who  had  used  trust  funds  in  his  charge.  Stephen  cur  himself  off  from  all  former  asso¬ 
ciations  and  got  a  job  in  the  factory  at  Milhamptom.  In  his  new  character  he  gradually  came 
into  affectionate  relations  with  the  pretty  and  vulgar  daughter  of  a  workman,  and  married  her. 
He  soon  found  out  his  mistake.  Later  a  daughter  was  bom.  Stephen  threw  himself  into  his 
work,  advanced,  studied  law  nights  and  got  into  the  legal  department.  He  was  taken  up  by  his 
superiors,  and  for  a  time  the  pair  kept  up  social  relations  with  the  best  people  in  town.  Finally, 
when  the  daughter,  Laurel,  was  about  six  years  old,  Stcphco  had  a  chance  to  enter  a  law  linn  in 
New  York.  After  returning  a  few  times  he  wrote  Stella  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  their 
marriage  was  a  mistake,  and  that  he  would  come  no  more.  He  said  he  would  provide  her  an 
ample  income. 

As  Laurel  grew  up,  she  visited  her  father  yearly.  They  were  devoted  comrades,  similar  in 
tastes  and  in  temperament.  On  one  of  these  visits  Laurel  is  left  for  a  week  with  Mrs.  Morrison, 
a  charming  widow,  whom  Srephcn  had  loved  in  early  life.  To  her  and  her  three  boy’s  he  now 
gave  a  true  and  helpful  friendship. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Dallas  met  at  a  cheap  seaside  resort,  a  former  riding  matter  at 
Milhampton,  with  whom  she  had  had  a  vulgar  flirtation.  They  were  seen  together  by  some 
Milhampton  people  under  circumstances  that  were  innocent  enough  but  suggested  a  scandalous 
intimacy.  The  spread  of  this  story  cut  off  the  last  social  connections  of  Stella  Dallas  and  her 
daughter,  that  were  already  much  weakened.  Laurel,  who  was  the  apple  of  her  mother's  eye, 
was  snubbed  by  her  girl  friends. 

After  Laurel  returned  from  the  visit  referred  to.  Stella  went  into  Boston  to  tee  a  New 
York  lawyer,  who  had  asked  her  to  call  at  a  certain  office  about  a  possible  dixorcc.  The  lawyer 
suggested  that  she  could  secure  a  divorce  quietly  on  grounds  of  desertion.  She  refuted.  Then 
he  hinted  that  Stephen  could  readily  get  one  because  of  her  conduct.  Gradually  the  mraning  of 
this  dawned  on  Stella.  She  rose  to  fiery  indignation,  called  the  lawyer  a  nasty-minded  man. 
and  rushed  away,  leaving  him  confounded  but  realizing  her  innocence. 

The  next  chapter  tells  the  story  of  Stephen  Dallas  and  Helen  Morrison:  Their  early  love 
affair;  separation  when  Stephen  dropped  all  old  friends  because  of  his  father's  disgrace;  Helen's 
marriage  to  Judge  Morrison,  an  older  man;  their  contented  life  together  without  supreme  love; 
her  horseback  meeting  in  the  park  with  Stephen;  his  friendship  with  the  judge,  after  whose  death 
he  is  made  by  will  trustee  of  the  estate;  the  revival  of  his  old  inn  unexpressed  love  for  Helen;  his 
attempt  to  persuade  Stella  into  a  divorce;  and  his  return  to  Helen  after  his  failure. 

In  four  years  Laurel  is  turned  into  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who  keeps  her  finished  charm 
in  spite  of  her  mother's  vulgarity  and  the  frequent  visits  of  Alfred  Munn. 

At  the  seashore  she  fell  under  the  notice  of  Richard  Grosvcnor.  a  rich,  aristocratic,  hut  nat¬ 
urally  fine  youth.  They  frankly  fall  in  love  at  once.  His  mother  accepts  Laurel,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  she  knew  of  her  visits  to  the  accomplished  Mr*.  Morrison;  she  had  never  seen  Stella,  the 
mother,  who  keeps  out  of  sight. 

A  charming  romanc*  begins  between  Laurel  and  Richard. 


IT  WAS  about  an  hour’s  paddle  to 
Stag  Island,  as  the  bird  flies,  but 
Richard  guided  the  canoe  along  the 
irregular  coast  line,  gliding  through 
the  dappled  shadows  of  beech  and 
hirch,  of  dogwood,  sassafras,  and  wild 
hydrangea,  and  occasional  denser  stretches 
of  close-growing  spruce  and  hemlock. 

For  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  Lau¬ 
rel  didn’t  say  a  word.  Not  a  single  word! 
She  sat  in  her  perch  in  the  bow  and  stead¬ 
ily,  rhythmically  dipped  her  paddle  into 
the  water,  drew  it  back,  raised  it,  reached 
forward,  dipped  it  into  the  water  again. 
Richard,  a  few  feet  behind  her,  followed 
her  slow  revolutions.  The  effect  upon  him 
was  almost  hypnotic.  It  was  awkward  to 
be  silent  with  most  girls.  He  seldom  was. 
Most  girls  avoided  any  such  lapses  as  this. 
But  Laurel  Dallas  would  drift  into  silence. 


as  naturally,  as  unconsciously,  as  a  canary 
whose  song  is  interrupted  by  some  simple 
cause,  and  out  of  it  in  the  same  unexpected 
spontaneous  fashion. 

The  “crowd”  had  been  left  far  behind — 
when  Laurel  and  Richard  slipped  into  a 
little  sequestered  cove,  almost  a  cave,  with 
a  Icaf-covcrcd  roof,  a  lovely  spot.  In¬ 
stinctively  both  the  paddles  dug  deep  into 
the  water  and  held  the  canoe  stationary. 
Laurel  lifted  her  paddle  very  gently  and 
laid  it  noisclcsslv  across  her  knees.  1  he 
only  sound  in  the  sylvan  sanctuary  was 
the  drip-drip-drip  of  a  few  drops  of  water 
from  her  paddle’s  broad  end. 

Finally  Richard  said  softly  from  his 
seat  behind  Laurel,  “Are  you  there?” 

She  broke  into  a  low  pleased  laugh  at 
that.  “Every  bit  of  me  is  here!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  She  leaned  her  head  back  and 


tazed  up  at  the  blue  sky  through  the  low- 
anging  branches.  She  drew  in  her  breath 
deeply.  “Oh,  isn’t  it  too  beautiful  to  be 


truer 


Richard,  gazing  only  at  her,  thought  it 
was!  He  didn't  say  so,  simply  smiled  and 
remarked:  “You  like  the  woods,  don’t 


you?” 

“I  love  them!” 


Laurel  exclaimed.  But 
it  wasn’t  the  woods  she  was  loving  just 
then.  It  was  life.  Life  had  never  seemed 
so  kind  and  generous,  so  good  and  beauti¬ 
ful  to  her  as  now!  She  sighed,  then  sud¬ 
denly  lifted  her  paddle,  plunged  it  into  the 
dark  water  at  her  side,  and  slipped  out  of 
the  little  cave-spot  into  the  sunshine 
again.  Slipped  out  into  silence  again,  too. 

"You  aren’t  talking  to  me  very  much 
this  morning,”  later  Richard  informed 
her.  She  made  no  reply.  “  You’re  a  funny 
girl.  I  never  knew  a  girl  in  my  life  who 
had  silence  for  a  line.” 

“ Do  you  want  me  to  talk?" 

”  No” 

"When  I’m  in  a  canoe,  near  the  shore, 
like  this,”  she  explained,  "I  love  sneaking 
around  the  corners  on  the  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  when  they’re  not  expecting  you,  and 
sec  what  they’re  up  to.” 

COME  five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  later,  the 
^  canoe,  pushing  its  nose  around  a  hit  of 
wooded  peninsula,  came  abruptly  upon  a 
deer  standing  upon  the  shore.  Laurel 
made  no  exclamation  at  sight  of  him,  nor 
did  she  stop  paddling  or  vary  her  stroke. 
She  simply  gazed  in  silent  admiration  for 
a  second  or  two,  then  abruptly  turned  and 
looked  back  over  her  shoulder,  to  find 
out  if  her  companion  saw  the  beautiful 
creature.  Richard  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anything  so  lovely,  so  blinding  as 
Laurel’s  eyes  as  thev  met  his!  He  smiled, 
nodded.  She  turned  back,  satisfied.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken,  but  sharing  the  deer 
that  way  was — well —  "Come,  won’t  you 
please  sit  down  here  on  the  cushions  and 
talk?”  Richard  asked. 

She  did  finally. 

"You’re  awfully  different  from  any 
girl  I  ever  knew.”  Most  girls  liked  being 
told  thev  were  different.  It  seemed  to 
distress  Laurel. 

"  I  trv  verv  hard  not  to  be.” 

"  Don’t  try.” 

Laurel  had  never  been  talked  to  by  any 
boy  like  this  before.  She  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  banter  back. 


«•  . 


'Are  you  already  booked  for  the  game 
in  November?”  asked  Richard. 

“The  game?” 

“The  big  game,  I  mean.  It’s  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  this  year." 

‘Oh,  no;  no.  I’m  not.”  Laurel’s  heart 
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Stella  wai  the  nrot  to  look  away.  She  coughed,  cleared  her  throat  to 


two  girls  standing  near  by  with  tennis 
racquets. 

“l)o  you  play?"  asked  one  of  the  girls. 

“Will  you  play?”  asked  the  other. 

It  was  as  easy  as  that.  That  very 
morning  Laurel  plavcd  tennis  with  three 
girls  of  “the  crowd: '  that  very  afternoon 
played  golf  with  three  others;  that  very 
evening  met  the  boys  and  danced  until 
the  music  stopped,  running  up  between 
numbers  to  see  if  her  mother  was  com¬ 
fortable,  and  to  lef  her  share  what  she 
knew  would  make  her  happier  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world. 

"Well,  I  guess  we've  struck  the  right 

(•lace  at  last,  Lollie!”  Stella  exclaimed 
rom  her  pillows,  with  a  glint  of  triumph 
in  her  eyes.  "  Don’t  think  of  me.  Don't 
come  up  again,  dearie.  I'm  all  right.  I’m 
bound  to  be.  I  just  knew  we'd  happen 
onto  gold  some  day.” 

It  had  all  been  pure  luck.  Stella  had 
chosen  this  particular  hotel  from  a  circu¬ 


lar,  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  of  its  high 
rates.  The  start  had  been  anything  but 
propitious.  Either  she  or  Laurel  had  been 
ill  from  the  first  moment  of  their  arrival. 
Laurel  was  confined  to  the  bedroom  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  and  Stella  had 
been  obliged  to  wander  about  the  unex- 
lored  regions  down-stairs  companionless, 
hen  the  moment  the  fever  left  Laurel, 
didn’t  it  go  and  settle  itself  upon  Stella — 
settle  and  stay,  too!  At  the  end  of  two 
weeks  Stella  was  only  just  beginning  to 
sit  up  in  a  chair  by  her  bed. 

AFTER  lunch  underthe tall pincson  Stag 
Island  the  boys  went  off  to  explore  the 
coast;  and  the  girls  grouped  themselves 
in  colorful  bunches  on  the  soft  brown 
background  and  talked  lazily,  meander¬ 
ingly,  breaking  into  shrill  peals  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  now  and  then,  or  fragments  of  pop¬ 
ular  songs. 

Laurel  lay  back,  flat  on  the  ground,  idle. 


fluttered.  He  meant 
the  big  Harvard- 
Yalegame!  Oh,  how- 
happy  her  mother 
would  be! 

“I  want  you  to 
go  with  me.” 

“Why— but  I— 
Do  you  think  your 
mother? ...  I  mean 
—we—" 

"  I  know,”  he  in- 
terrupted,  “that 
we’ve  known  each 
other  only  a  week, 
and  all  the  rest  of 
that  silly  conven¬ 
tional  stuff.  But 
I’m  not  a  perfect 
stranger  to  you. 
You  can  tell  your 
mother  that  my  kid 
brother  knows  Con 
Morrison.  He  visit¬ 
ed  him  once.  Any¬ 
how,  when  vour 
mother  is  able  to 
come  down -stairs, 
she’ll  know  us  her¬ 
self.  It  will  be  all 
right  then.  I  simply 
had  to  get  my  word 
in  now  for  fear  you 
might  get  booked 
up  with  somebody 
else.  I  want  you  to 
go  to  the  game  with 
me,  if  you  go  with 
anybody.  Will 
you 


“Yes,  I  will, 
said  Laurel,  looking 
off  toward  the  shore, 
her  eyes  again  sud¬ 
denly  dark  and  lu¬ 
minous. 

Richard  looked 
toward  the  shore, 
too.  Had  she  seen 
another  deer? 


WIEN  they 
anded  at 
Stag  Island  half  an 
hour  later.  “Don't 
forget  you’re  going 
to  paddle  back  with 
me,  too,”  Richard 
whispered  softly. 

All  day  long  one  happy  moment  fol¬ 
lowed  another  as  uninterruptedly  as  one 
telegraph  pole  another,  flashing  by  the 
window  on  a  railroad  train.  It  had  been 
like  that  ever  since  the  morning  Mrs. 
Adams  had  fallen  into  conversation  with 
Laurel  on  the  hotel  veranda.  That  was 
ten  days  ago,  yet  Laurel  was  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  become  so  sufficiently  used  to 
the  steady  succession  of  kindnesses  as  to 
take  them  for  granted. 

Mrs.  Adams  had  noticed  Laurel  the  first 
morning  she  had  appeared  alone  in  the 
hotel  dining-room.  So,  too,  had  others 
noticed  her.  Lhe  head  waiter  had  shown 
Laurel  to  a  table  by  a  far  window.  After 
she  had  sat  there  alone  during  breakfast, 
lunch,  and  dinner,  Mrs.  Adams  made  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  clerk.  It  seemed  the  new 

Erl’s  mother  was  ill  up-stairs.  Tonsillitis. 

Irs.  Adams  spoke  to  Laurel  that  morn¬ 
ing,  asked  her  if  there  was  anything  she 
could  do  to  help,  and  introduced  her  to 
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front  of  the  hotel  he 
had  said  to  Laurel, 
interrupting  his 
paddling  as  he  did 
so,  leaning  forward, 
"It  doesn’t  seem 
possible  that  I  met 
you  only  a  week 
ago"  (oh.it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  old 
story);  "you  seem 
to  me  like  some¬ 
body  I’ve  known  a 
long  while”  (told  in 
the  same  old  way). 
Laurel  closed  her 
eves  a  moment — he 
didn’t  see  her— then 
opened  them  wide. 
She  had  a  feeling 
she  might  wake  any 
moment  and  find  it 
all  a  dream.  As  she 
jumped  out  of  the 
canoe  onto  the  pier 
beside  him,  a  look 
passed  between 
them  that  was  like 
the  look  when  they 
had  shared  the  deer 
silently  together. 
For  the  third  or 
fourth  timethatday 
Laurel's  heart  flut¬ 
tered  and  seemed 
almost  to  turn  over. 


apeak  Mlftht  ns  well  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  she  decided 


her  hands  folded  under  her  head,  and 
gazed  uo  at  the  murmuring  tops  of  the 
trees.  She  wished  her  mother  might  be 
hiding  up  there  among  the  balsam  needles, 
gazing  down  at  her  through  the  gaps,  see¬ 
ing,  hearing.  _ 

Deborah,  seated  beside  Laurel,  was 
tickling  her  nose  with  a  spear  of  field 
grass.  Laurel  attempting  to  catch  it  in  her 
mouth  by  occasional  puppylike  snaps. 
Frances,  on  the  other  side,  was  amusing 
herself  by  weaving  pine  needles  through 
the  meshes  of  Laurel’s  sweater.  "I’ll  pay 
you  back,  somehow,”  purred  Laurel  con¬ 
tentedly. 

Now  they  were  telling  her  about  the 
theatricals  they  gave  every  year  in  August, 
discussing  what  sort  of  a  role  would  be 
best  suited  to  her;  now  discussing  the  de¬ 
lights  of  the  night  she  would  spend  on  the 
top  of  Spear  Mountain  before  the  season 
was  over;  now  commanding  her  to  make 
herself  useful,  and  sit  up  and  help  wind 


some  yam.  Oh,  was  it  all  true?  Did  they 
like  her  a  little?  Were  they  her  friends? 
It  seemed  to  Laurel  that  afternoon,  as  the 
shadows  grew  longer  on  the  western  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  lake  and  the  hour  approached 
for  the  homeward  paddle  with  Richard 
Grosvenor  through  those  shadows,  that 
her  cup  of  happiness  was  full  to  the  brim. 

AT  THE  end  of  the  homeward  paddle 
it  seemed  to  her  that  that  cup  was 
overflowing.  Richard  had  asked  her  to  be 
his  partner  in  the  tennis  tournament  on 
Saturday;  he  had  asked  her  to  go  to  lunch 
at  a  neighboring  hotel  with  his  mother  and 
himself  to-morrow  noon;  he  had  asked 
her  to  come  out  alone  with  him,  in  the 
canoe,  to-night  after  dinner;  he  had  asked 
if  he  might  write  to  her  after  he  returned 
to  town.  He  was  going  back  in  four  days. 
He  had  taken  a  job  in  his  father’s  office 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 

As  they  had  drawn  near  to  the  pier  in 


C EVER AL  of 
“the  crowd  ” 
were  on  the  pier 
when  Laurel  and 
Richard  arrived. 
Deborah  called  out 
brightly  to  them, 
"Come  along,  walk 
up  with  us.” 

She  linked  a  free 
arm  familiarly' 
through  Laurel’s  as 
she  approached,  and 
Richard  fell  into 
step  on  Laurel’s 
other  side.  Frances 
and  two  boys  were 
also  with  the  group. 
They  all  moved  up 
the  pier  together. 
The  girls  began  sing¬ 
ing  a  popular  song. 
Then  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  chorus, 
Deborah  stopped  singing,  stopped  walk¬ 
ing,  too.  So  did  the  others. 

"Oh.  girls!  Look !”  Deborah  exclaimed. 
'There’s  that  awful  woman!” 

Laurel  glanced  up.  Coming  down  across 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  hotel,  approach¬ 
ing  t-he  pier,  she  saw  her  mother. 

Stella  was  several  hundred  yards  away, 
but  Laurel  was  familiar  with  the  black- 
and-white  striped  foulard  which  she  now 
wore.  Stella  had  remodeled  her  foulard 
this  spring.  She  had  given  it  a  lot  of 
fresh  pen,  with  generous  dashes  of  Kelly 
green.  Deborah  seemed  familiar  with  the 
foulard,  too. 

"What  woman?”  Louise  inquired. 

"Why,  my  dear,  look,  look  for  yourself 
and  see.  Don’t  you  remember  that  dread¬ 
ful  dress?  Of  course  you  do!  You  were 
with  us.  You  saw  her  about  two  weeks 


ago. 

day.” 


She  was  around  the  hotel  all  one 
(i Continued  on  page  Iq6) 


This  is  the  most  destructive  alibi  in  business — The  company  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  for  oxer  forty  years  has  been  built 
from  a  small,  imperfect  enterprise  into  an  organization  of  250,000 
employees — Its  success  is  based  on  telling  men  what  to  do — but 

leaving  the  manner  of  doing  it  to  them 

By  Angus  S.  Hibbard 
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“You  Told  Me  to  Do  It  Like  That!”  by  Angus  S.  Hibbard 


handful  of  employees  was  transformed 
into  a  concern  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  employees,  how  the  product,  by 
constant  supplementary  inventions,  was 
turned  into  a  nation-wide  system  of  serv¬ 
ice-all  that  is  as  great  a  romance  as  the 
invention  of  the  telephone  itself. 

And  it  is,  primarily,  a  romance  of 
organization. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  part 
in  it  almost  from  the  start.  I  began  study¬ 
ing  telephony  when  I  was  scarcely  out  of 
my  teens.  1  he  second  job  I  had  after  I 
left  school  was  secretary  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  Northwestern  Tele¬ 
graph,  in  Milwaukee.  In  1881  he  was 
made  president  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Telephone  Company, 
and  I  went  with  him  as 


sible  to  hear  distinctly,  because  other 
noises  interfered. 

We  wanted  to  make  our  long-distance 
service  perfect  and,  believing  that  the 
Chicago  connection  would  impair  it,  I  re¬ 
fused  to  connect  with  the  Chicago  system. 

"We’ll  make  you  hitch  up!"  I  was  told. 

They  did  it  by  appointing  me  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  company!  That 
job  with  others  that  followed  in  the  same 
company  lasted  for  eighteen  years. 

In  1911,  when  the  telephone  company 
bought  control  of  the  Western  l  nion,  I 
returned  to  New  York  in  order  to  help 
rejuvenate  that  property  and  also  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Vail’s  ideas  in  regard  to  it. 


superintendent.  *1  hat  was 

1’ust  five  years  after  Mr. 
fell  took  out  his  patents  on 
the  telephone. 

We  had  to  do  a  good  deal 
uf  experimenting  ourselves, 
as  did  everybody  connected 
with  the  telephone  in  the 
early  days.  In  particular, 
we  tried  to  establish  long¬ 
distance  service.  We  made 
some  progress  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  in  188*  I  went  to 
Boston  to  attend  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  telephone  men  from 
various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  I  read  a  paper 
on  long-distance  problems. 

Mr.  Theodore  N.  Vail 

was  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Me  heard  my  paper, 
and  seemed  to  conclude 
that  I  knew  something 
about  my  subject,  for  he 
changed  my  headnuartcra 
to  New  York  and  I  became 
the  first  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  I  had  charge  of 
the  long-distance  depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  helped  to  work  out 
another  lot  of  new  prob¬ 
lems. 


VJLTE  WENT  ahead  as  fast 

’  *  as  we  could,  and  by  the 
early  nineties  we  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  line  from  New  York 
to  Chicago.  1  discovered, 
however,  that  the  Chicago 
teleplume  system  was  defective.  Nearly 
all  the  lines  consisted  of  one  wire,  and  that 
of  iron.  I  he  circuit  was  completed  by 
grounding  the  wires  at  either  end.  The 
metallic  circuit  had  been  proved  far  su¬ 
perior,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  Chicago. 

•  The  telephone  service  was  therefore 
very  bad.  Trolley  lines,  high  tension 
power  wires,  and  other  disturbing  factors 
interfered  with  the  telephone  wires.  \  cry 
often  the  trouble  was  what  was  called 
"cross-talk.”  In  such  cases  a  conversa¬ 
tion  on  one  wire  would  get  mixed  up  with 
another,  and  you  would  hear  two  people 
talking  at  once.  It  did  no  good  to  tell  the 
other  fellow  to  get  off  the  line,  for  he 
wasn’t  on  the  line.  He  was  on  another 
one,  but  his  conversation,  by  induction, 
jumped  across  to  the  other  wire!  If  there 
was  no  cross-talk  still  it  was  often  impos¬ 


Have  You  More  Than  One 
Boss  in  Your  Business? 

NO  MAN  can  have  two  bosses  for  l  lie 
same  job  and  do  good  work,”  says 
Mr.  Hibbard.  “  Whenever  lines  of  author¬ 
ity  cross,  a  clash  is  almost  sure  to  result. 
Here  is  what  happens:  A  clerk  is  given  a 
task  by  his  department  head.  After  a 
while  the  general  manager  comes  along. 
He  tells  that  employee  to  do  something 
else.  Of  course  t  lie  employee  undertakes 
the  new  assignment.  Presently  the  de¬ 
partment  head  hears  about  it— from  the 
employee.  That  is  bad. 

‘“The  general  manager  told  me  to  do 
it,*  the  employee  says,  and  his  excuse  is 
perfect.  ‘I  thought  lie  was  l»oss;  so  1  had 
to  drop  what  I  was  doing  for  you.* 

“That  department  head  is  not  a  real 
boss.  The  employee  knows  that  his  orders 
are  likely  to.be  set  aside  at  any  time, 
therefore  he  gives  him  a  limited  allegiance. 
One  of  the  principles  of  good  management 
is  that,  if  you  give  a  man  responsibility, 
you  must  also  give  him  authority  equal  to 
the  responsibility.” 


Mr.  Vail  was  a  wonderful  executive. 
What  made  him  so,  more  than  any  other 
one  thing,  I  believe,  was  his  ability  to 
look  at  his  objective  and  leave  the  details  to 
others.  He  always  knew  where  he  wanted 
tojgo.  He  firmly  believed  it  was  possible 
to  get  there.  And  he  allowed  nothing  to 
stop  him. 

But  he  was  not  a  nagging  boss.  He  did 
not  try  to  get  ever)'  detail  into  his  own 
head,  or  every  plan  out  of  it.  He  limited 
himself  to  telling  his  associates  : chat  he 
wanted  done.  I  le  picked  men  in  whom  lie 
felt  confidence,  and  as  long  as  they  got 
the  desired  results  he  left  them  alone. 

Here  is  a  case.  Mr.  Vail,  desiring  to 
establish  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  service  of 
intcr-communication  possi¬ 
ble,  brought  about  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Western  Union 
control  by  the  Bell  telephone 
svstem.  Up  to  that  time 
the  Western  Union  had 
been  a  football  of  Wall 
Street.  It  had  been  kicked 
here  and  there  by  Jay  ( Jould 
and  other  financiers,  whose 
interest  was  limited  to  the 
money  they  could  get  out 
of  it  by  stock  manipulation. 


So  mv  experience  was  varied.  I  was 
mechanically  inclined  and  had  my  share 
in  the  supplementary  inventions  that 
made  the  telephone  commercially  service¬ 
able.  I  also  had  my  share  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  development.  One  well-remembered 
feature  of  this  was  the  blue  bell,  long¬ 
distance  telephone  sign,  which  is  now 
used  pretty  (generally  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  I  designed  at  that  time. 
I  hus  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  tremendous 
part  played  in  both  departments  by  effec¬ 
tive  organization. 

lust  what  is  a  good  organization? 

It  is  one,  I  take  it,  where  a  group  of 
people  work  together  effectively  and  har¬ 
moniously.  It  did  not  just  happen  that  wc 
worked  harmoniously  in  the  telephone- 
company.  I  here  were  reasons  bound  up 
in  sound  management,  and  back  of  that 
lay  the  personality  of  'I  hcodorc  N.  \  ail. 


A/f  ANY  of  the  telegraph 
^  *  offices  were  dirty  places, 
and  sometimes  located  in 
a  basement  down  a  flight 
of  dark  stairs.  There  were, 
naturally,  no  adequate 
standards  of  courtesy  or 
service. 

M  r.  Vail  wanted  to  change 
all  that.  He  had  a  great  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  namely,  to 
make  cverv  telephone  in  the 
country  the  terminus  of  a 
telegraph' line.  He  stated 
his  service  ideals  to  those  of 
us  whom  he  selected  to 
reorganize  the  Western 
Union,  then  he  said: 

"  Now,  go  and  do  it.” 

We  understood  his 
thought.  If  :re  did  not  do  it, 
he  would  find  others  who 
could.  Of  course  we  put 
everything  wc  had  into  the 
work. 

Directing  people  t chat  to 

_ do,  hut  leaving  the  manner 

of  doing  it  to  them!  that  is 
a  fundamental  rule  in  good 
management.  A  great  many  little  business 
men  never  get  good  results  out  of  an 
organization,  simply  because  they  violate 
this  principle. 

I  learned  this  rule  early  in  my  career, 
not  only  from  Mr.  Vail  but  also  from 
another  man,  Edward  J.  Hall,  who  was 
general  manager  of  the  American  I  ele- 
phonc  and  I  clcgraph  Companv  in  New 
York,  and  my  boss  in  the  early  days  of 
the  development  of  long-distance  tele¬ 
phones.  He  told  me  once: 

“When  you  can  assure  me  that  you 
have  built  up  so  good  an  organization  that 
it  works  smoothly  without  you,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do ,  I'll  go  before  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  and  recommend  a  raise  in 
your  salary.” 

1  took  the  lesson  to  heart  and  recall  very 
well  the  first  time  I  had  a  chance  to  prove 
it  to  Mr.  Hall.  ( Continued  on  page  163) 


A  Taxicab  Driver  Hasn’t  Eyes 

But  he  knows  more  about  you  than  you  would  ever  suspect. 

more  than  60,000  passengers  a  week 

By  Nat  D. 

President,  the  Black  and  White 


AN  OLD  lady  carrying  a  reticule 
and  looking  anxiously  over  the 
/  %  tops  of  her  gold  spectacles  came 
i  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station 

the  other  day  and  approached 
the  waiting  line  of  taxicabs.  Alter  scan¬ 
ning  the  faces  of  several  drivers,  she  ap¬ 
proached  one  of  them. 

"I  was  expecting  my  daughter  to  meet 
me,"  she  said,  “hut  I  don’t  hnd  her.  I 
guess  she  didn’t  get  my  tel¬ 
egram.  I’ve  lost  my  pock- 
ctbook  and  haven’t  any 
money,  but  if  you’ll  take 
me  to  my  daughter’s  ad¬ 
dress  on  Riverside  Drive 
I'm  sure  that  she  will  pay 


One  type  of  man  rides  a  long  distance 
in  a  taxicab  and  then  tells  the  driver  to 
wait  fpr  him  in  front  of  some  hotel  or 
office  building  with  several  entrances  and 
exits.  Usually,  unless  he  knows  his  pas¬ 
senger,  the  driver  refuses  to  permit  him 
to  go  away  from  the  cab  until  the  fare  has 
been  paid,  for  he  suspects  his  passenger 
may  be  looking  for  a  chance  to  slip 
through  the  building  and  out  one  of  the 


you 

“All 

driver 


l  right,  lady,”  said  the 
.  'i’ll  do  it.” 


UPON  arriving  at  the  ad¬ 
dress,  however,  they 
found  that  the  old  lady  s 
daughter  was  not  at  home. 
So  the  driver  took  the  old 
lady  to  another  address 
which  she  gave  him,  that  of 
a  friend  of  her  daughter’s. 
Upon  leaving  her.  he  said: 

"Lady,  I  don't  believe 
you’re  the  kind  that  will  let 
your  daughter  forget  to 
send  the  fare.  It’s  five  dol¬ 
lars  and  ninety  cents,  and  if 
she  doesn’t  pay  it  I’ll  have 
to.  That’s  the  rule.  There 
aren’t  many  folks  I’d  like 
to  trust  like  this,  but  1 
guess  you’re  all  right.’’ 

“You  don’t  mean  to 
say,”  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  “that  anybody  would 
stoop  so  low  as  to  try  to 
cheat  you  out  of  a  fare,  do 
you?” 

"I  certainly  do,”  returned 
the  driver,  laughing.  “  I  here 
are  lots  of  sharp  people  just 
wailing  for  a  chance.” 

"Well,  don’t  you  worry 
about  me”  said  the  lady. 


The  Shortest  and  the  Longest 
Taxicab  Journeys  on  Record 


'J'HE  shortest  taxicab  journey  I  ever  knew  nny- 


lounging  in  a  hotel  corridor  to  make  it 
seem  that  he  owns  the  place,  or,  at  any 
rate,  lives  there. 

Sometimes,  three  or  four  people  of  the 
"dead  beat"  type  take  a  ride  together.  A 
woman  hires  the  cab,  drives  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  and  then  picks  up  two  more  women 
and  later  a  man.  After  riding  until  the 
fare  is  a  matter  of  ten  dollars  or  more,  the 
man  leaves  the  cab.  After  a  few  blocks 
the  woman  who  hired  the 
cab  gets  out  with  one  of  the 
other  women.  The  last 
member  of  the  party  drives 
to  some  address  near  by 
and.  when  the  driver  de¬ 
mands  the  fare,  she  says, 
"Why,  I  thought  the  gentle¬ 
man  paid  you.  I  didn’t  hire 
the  cab. 


•  •  l 


l«  4 


one  to  take/1  says  Mr.  Jacoby,  “amounted 
to  something  less  than  a  hundred  yawls.  A  man 
who  had  obviously  lnx*n  in  Now  York  before,  but 
probably  not  in  recent  years,  came  to  the  sub¬ 
terranean  taxicab  exit  of  the  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion.  entered  a  cab,  and  told  the  driver  to  take 
him  to  the  Hilt  more  Hotel. 

"Quit  your  kidding!*  said  the  driver. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?*  demanded  the 
passenger  indignantly. 

"There’s  the  entrance  to  the  Biltmore,'  re¬ 
turned  the  driver,  'just  across  the  way.' 

"‘All  right!  Drive  on!'  returned  the  passenger, 
laughing.  ‘This  is  one  on  me.* 

"And  when  he  hail  !>een  delivered  across  the  way 
he  paid  a  fare  of  twenty  cents,  tip|>cd  the  driver 
liberally,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  experience 
hugely. 

“The  longest  trip  ever  made  by  a  New  York 
taxicab  so  far  as  I  know'  happened  a  few’  weeks 
ago.  A  man  missed  a  night  train  to  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  and  was  so  anxious  to  begin  his 
journey  at  once  that  he  wouldn't  wait  for  another 
train.  The  meter  on  the  cab  that  took  him  to  New 
Haven  showed  154  milirs  for  the  round  trip,  and 
the  passenger  paid  a  fare  of  *63.’’ 


“I'm  not  sharp  that  way.’ 

And  of  course  she  wasn’t.  Two  days 
later  the  driver  received  from  her  daugh¬ 
ter  a  check  for  the  amount  of  the  fare,  a 
tip  for  himself,  and  a  courteous  note  of 
thanks. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  people 
seem  to  think  that  anything  they  do  to 

E:t  out  of  paying  taxi  fares  is  legitimate. 

erhaps  they  believe  that  if  they  dodge 
the  small  indebtedness  a  corporation  has 
to  stand  the  loss,  but  the  fait  is  the  taxi 
driver  himself  is  responsible  for  collecting 
the  amount  due  from  every  passenger.  If 
he  fails  to  do  so,  he  has  to  make  it  good. 


other  entrances  without  returning  to  the 
cab  at  all. 

However,  if  the  passenger  who  asked  to 
be  let  out  in  front  of  such  a  place  was  ob¬ 
viously  unaccustomed  to  riding  in  taxi¬ 
cabs,  that  is,  if  he  was  awkward  in  getting 
in  or  out,  or  if  he  showed  that  he  was  from 
the  country  or  some  small  town,  by  the 
nuestions  he  asked  the  driver,  then  the 
driver  would  have  little  fear  about  his 
coming  hack.  The  man  who  tries  to  beat 
his  fare  in  this  way  is  usually  the  "slick” 
type,  the  well-dressed  fellow  who  knows 
just  what  impressive  pose  to  take  when 


A  BOUT  the  meanest  trick 
**of  the  dead-beat  variety 
that  I  know  of  happened  re¬ 
cently.  A  man  drove  from 
the  Grand  Central  Termi¬ 
nal  to  an  up-town  hotel.  He 
waved  asiuc  the  hotel  at¬ 
tendants  who  cainc  to  take 
Ins  bag  and  suit  case  and  re¬ 
quested  the  driver  to  carry 
them  to  his  room. 

Having  deposited  the 
man's  luggage,  the  driver 
said,  "The  fare’s  one  dollar 
and  eighty  cents.  You 
haven’t  paid  vet.” 

"Why,  certainly  I  did!" 
said  the  passenger.  "I  paid 
you  down-stairs!” 

An  argument  followed, 
and  the  man  hnally  said. 
“I  say  I  paid  you  down¬ 
stairs.  Now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?” 

"I’ll  show  you!”  said  the. 
driver,  and  he  seized  the 
man’s  bag.  and  started  for 
the  elevator. 

"What  are  you  doing 
with  that  bag?”  demanded 
the  passenger. 

"I’m  going  to  turn  it  in 
at  the  hotel  desk  and  advise  them  to  lung 
onto  it,  or  you'll  be  trying  to  beat  your 
hotel  bill  next.” 

I  he  passenger  called  him  back  and  paid 
the  sum  due. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  passengers 
on  getting  out  of  taxicabs  find  they  have 
left  their  money  at  home.  A  few  people 
see  in  this  a  chance  to  get  out  of  paying 
the  fare.  They  take  the  driver’s  name 
and  then  "forget”  to  send  the  money. 
Well-meaning  people  usually  exchange  ad¬ 
dresses  with  the  driver,  so  that  he  can  call 
on  them  for  the  money  if  they  forget  to 


In  the  Back  of  His  Head— 


Extraordinary  experiences  of  our  drivers  while  carrying 
through  the  streets  of  New  York 

Jacoby 

Taxicab  Company,  New  York  City 


send  it.  Occasionally  a  man  offers  the  and  Third  avenues  on  the  East  Side  arc  Actresses,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  keen 
driver  something  by  way  of  "security."  among  the  busiest  we  have.  Partly  ow  ing  aversion  to  riding  alone  in  a  taxicab.  You 
About  a  year  ago,  a  man  in  a  dinner  to  the  congestion  and  inadequacy  of  other  almost  never  see  an  actress  in  a  taxicab 
coat  came  nastily  out  of  an  apartment  means  of  transportation  in  New  York,  unless  she  is  escorted  by  a  man  or  accom- 
house  and  drove  in  one  of  our  taxicabs  mechanics  and  shop  girls  are  now  among  panied  by  a  woman  friend.  She  seems  to 
three  miles  to  a  hotel.  On  arriving  there  our  regular  customers.  Sometimes,  when  feel  that  if  she  rides  unaccompanied  the 
he  searched  through  all  his  pockets  and  late,  they  even  drive  to  work  in  taxicabs,  gossips  will  report  she  is  lacking  in  popu- 
found  he  had  with  him  just  a  dime,  They  often  go  on  pleasure  rides  through  lanty  and  hence  in  attendants, 
though  he  owed  two  dollars  and  sixty  the  parks.  OntheKastSideespecially.it  From  men  customers  who  ride  regularly 
cents.  He  took  the  driver’s  name,  prom-  is  a  common  practice  for  three  or  four  we  seldom  have  request*  for  any  particu- 
ised  to  send  the  lar  type  of  driver, 

and  added:  II  Q  *  ,  but  women  some- 

"Hm'i  ikt  dirnr,  time*  specify  the 

and  here" — he  took  > m kind  of  man  they 
a  gold  stud  from  his  J"*1 'm  fl|  *  li  .  want,  whether  tall 

shirt  front  “i*  and  blond  or  abort 

something  \nu  can  j  •.  ‘  U  ||  n  .  and  dark.  Most 

«.i«li  m  on  it  \ < >i,  Mm  —  ■  MniJi  i,  women  prefer  the 

don’t  hear  fiom  me ’’  'rS9ti  » all.  blond  man.  feel- 

Subsequently.  "  ■■  *1  ||  ||  |j  ||  •• ..  U  mg  somehow  that 

not  hearing  from  bb  . -  _  he  is  more  reliable 

the  pavvengrt.  il«  and  Mill  tale  Utter 

driver  paid  (lie  fare.  r  of  their  slmp- 

Imi«  .  *  ■ 

I  iB 

r  , ^ 

. •  *  »- 

...It  what  'I  «  •*  ‘  [  '•  '*  *  pn f«  rtu.e 

worth.  One  day,  iWlff  flWBPfMl  I  |  i11  f  n  il  1  short,  dark  men. 


M«ti  it  tiret  iim.  sent  ht  \  short  dark 

Times  Square  In  New  York  is  called  by  taxicab  men  "the  best  taxicab  riding  1  •  ‘  |1  r 

section  In  the  world."  More  taxicabs  pass  there  In  a  day  than  any  other  man  in  spite  ncr 

point  on  earth.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  taxi  drivers  crowd  their  vehicles  Into  standing  order  lor  a 

this  neighborhood,  because  "fares"  are  more  quickly  gathered  there  than  J3*'.  blond  driver, 

elsewhere.  Likewise,  taxicab  riders  And  It  easier  to  locate  a  cab  In  this  We  recalled  the 

neighborhood  than  anywhere  else.  In  the  picture  above,  which  shows  short,  dark  man,  a 

Times  Square  looking  north  up  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  from  Forty-  very  reliable  driver, 

third  Street,  forty-two  taxicabs  can  be  counted  In  the  space  of  three  blocks.  .  and  sent  her  the 
And  this  picture  was  taken  In  mid-aflemoon.  at  a  non-rush  hour,  so  that  .  ii  t  -,nd  hlnndrst 

the  vehicles,  instead  of  being  massed  together  Indlstlngulshably.  would  ‘  ‘  ;i  |,|„  c  |V  r 

show  distinctly!  There  are  50,000  taxicabs  in  the  United  States,  and  of  J?ca  a,,dD,e-  * '  n,er 

these  13,000  ure  In  New  York.  Every  day  43.000  people  In  New  York  ride  In  afternoon  w  a  s  n  t 

taxicabs,  paying  on  the  average  a  fare  of  eighty  cents.  Thus  the  amount  spoiled  after  all. 

spent  In  one  day  In  the  metropolis  for  taxicab  fares  is  approximately  *35,000.  Some  time  later, 

The  average  distance  traveled  by  a  New  Y'ork  taxicab  in  one  day  when  this  woman 

is  sixty-five  miles,  making  the  dally  total  for  all  cabs  In  the  city  was  in  mv  office,  I 

84,500  miles— more  than  three  times  the  distance  around  the  globe  asked  her  why  she 

had  such  a  pro- 

r  most  regular  pa-  girls  to  plan  their  shopping  trips  together,  nounced  preference  for  a  driver  of  a  par- 
going  to  and  from  They  divide  the  taxi  fare,  which  is  the  ticular  type.  She  said: 
terminals.  Every  same  for  four  as  for  one,  so  that  the  cost  “My  husband  was  a  naval  officer,  and  he 
«o  taxicab  trips  to  to  each  is  pretty  low.  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in 

vania  Station  and  Manicurists  and  cloak  and  suit  models  Paris.  His  chauffeur  was  a  short,  dark 
im  the  Grand  Ccn-  arc  frequent  taxicab  patrons.  I  suallv  man.  and  since  then  I  never  ride  in  an 

they  ride  two  together  and  divide  the  fare;  automobile  driven  bv  a  man  of  that  type." 
came  into  use  pas-  but  when  the  occasion  requires  they  do  People  from  small  towns  who  hire  taxi- 
uently  found  in  the  not  hesitate  to  ride  alone  and  thev  seem  cabs  for  sight-seeing  trips  in  New  ^  ork 
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INTERESTING  PEOPLE 


What  One  Man  Learned  from  a  Terrible  Experience 


(Left)  llrtbfrt  Graham  and  his  sister. 
Stella,  taken  last  summer;  the  boy  was 
seven  and  a  half  years  old:  the  girl  less 
than  sis.  lidos  Ready  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  dive.  'Right'  Herbert  diving  from 
height  of  2h  feet  when  he  was  about  live 
years  old.  He  now  dives  from  35  feet 


5th,  i '<04, 
u  n  g 

man  who  was  visiting 
in  New  York  boarded 
a  steamer  which  had 
been  chartered  for 
a  Sunday-school  ex¬ 
cursion.  I  he  young 
man  was  H.  I..  Gra¬ 
ham;  and  the  steamer 
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which  soon  bccanu  a 
roaring  furnace.  <  If 
the  fifteen  hundred  passe 
about  tw <  Ive  hundred  n 
more  than  half  of  them  b 
Young  Graham  managed  t< 

— thar  was  all.  Even  if  lu 
enough  presence  ol  mind  ti 
someone  else,  he  wuuldn  1 
how  to  do  it. 

Hut  he  vowed  then  chat  li 
h\  that  terrible  experience, 
himself  that  he  would  beet 
swimmer;  that,  if  he  ever 
every  member  «>!  it  should 
and  that  he  would  do  nil  in  his 

Crevent  other  tragedies  like  tl 
ad  witnessed.  These  promises 
kept. 

( 1  r  a  ham  has  four  children  n> 


l^ff  Herbert  do¬ 
ing  n  ftWiin  dive. 

Right  Stella  div¬ 
ing  from  26  feet 
before  »hc  ««  five 
»wr»  old.  1  Below  > 
Herbert,  Stella, 
and  George  (I*  j 
year*  old'  ready  to 
dive  together.  The 
other  picture 
«liow*  Herbert, 
tied  In  a  mrk. 
When  thrown  Into 
deep  water  he  re- 
leave*  himself  and 
come*  to  the  sur¬ 
face 
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only  one  that  cannot 
swim;  hut  she  will 
know  how*  before  she 
s  a  year  older.  The 
•Idcst  child,  Herbert, 
was  seven  and  a  half 
years  old  last  sum¬ 
mer;  the  second  one, 
Stella,  was  less  than 
six  years  old,  and  the 
third,  ( Jeorgc,  was  two 
and  a  half  years  old. 
I  ach  of  them  can 
float,  swim,  and  dive. 
Herbert  can  swim  half 
a  mile,  dive  from  a 
height  of  thirty-five 
feet,  and  jump  from  a 
height  ol  forty  feet. 
Stella .  a  Imost  two  yea  rs 
younger,  does  very 
nearly  as  well.  George, 
"ho  is  little  more 
than  a  baby,  can  swim 
-et  and  disc  from  a  height 


a  combinatio 
mt's  shoulder! 


Iii  ten  do 
i  riidi  01 . 

lies  have  learned  how 
person  from  drownin 
when  tied  in  a  sack  ar 
ivater.  " 
surface. 


sack 
ill  release  bin 
and  swim  t 


an  and  should  be  taught 
children  have  learned  to 
Mr.  Graham.  “If  other 
witnessed  the  pitiful  scenes 
“S«d  when  the  ‘General  Slo¬ 
thes  would  not  rest  until 
ones  were  able  to  take  care 
water.  I  began  to 
when  they  wcie 


about  two  and  one-half  years  old.  George 
began  practicing  in  the  bathtub  when  he 
was  only  two.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
swimming  and  diving  in  open  water.  A 
irl  can  be  taught  just  as  easily  as  a  bov. 
n  fact,  Stella  learned  more  quickly  than 
Herbert  did  and  she  can  do  most  things  as 
well  as  he  can. 

"The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  put  the  child 
in  a  float,  a  ring,  like  an  old-fashioned  life- 
preserver,  going  around  the  body  under 
the  child’s  arms.  For  a  few  days  I  let  it 
paddle  around  in  this  float,  so  that  it  will 
get  over  its  natural  fear  and  become 
accustomed  to  the  feeling  of  suffocation 
which  everyone  has  when  first  getting  into 
cold  water  that  is  shoulder  deep.  This 
feeling  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  water 


Interesting  People 

on  the  chest,  making  breathing  slightly 
more  difficult. 

“The  next  step  is  to  teach  the  child  to 
hold  its  breath  under  water.  1  tell  him 
not  to  breathe;  then  I  quickly  duck  his 
head  under.  The  first  few  times  the  child 
will  sputter  and  strangle  a  little,  but  be 
soon  finds  that  he  must  hold  his  breath. 
After  a  few  lessons,  his  fear  is  gone,  and 
he  quickly  learns  to  keep  himself  afloat. 
Almost  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  swim.  I  be¬ 
gin  teaching  him  to  dive,  beginning  with  a 
height  of  two  feet  and  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  distance,  a  few  feet  at  a  time. 

"Since  the  two  older  children  have  been 
able  to  swim  well  1  have  taken  them  out 
in  a  canoe  and,  when  they  least  expected 
it,  have  upset  the  boat,  throwing  them 
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into  the  water  with  all  their  clothes  on.  I 
wanted  them  to  acquire  presence  of  mind; 
to  have  the  confidence  they  would  need  in 
an  emergency.  1  also  wanted  them  to  learn 
by  actual  experience  that  they  could  swim 
almost  as  well  with  their  clothes  on  as  off. 

"Before  I  take  my  children  on  a  steam¬ 
boat  I  call  them  to  me  and  explain  that  if 
the  vessel  should  have  an  accident  and 
start  to  sink,  they  are  to  jump  overboard 
and  swim  to  shore.  While  we  are  on  the 
boat,  1  ask  them  what  they  would  do  if 
the  boat  should  sink.  I  know  what  they 
will  say:  ‘Jump  overboard  and  swim  to 
shore.'  But  I  try  in  this  way  to  make  the 
thought  become  a  fixed  one  in  their  minds, 
so  that  they  will  instinctively  act  on  it  in 
an  emergency.”  ALLAN  hardinc 


A  Successful  Teacher  of  Unusual  Boys 


FIVE  years  ago  the  Oklahoma 
Board  of  Kducation  discovered 
that  Miss  Mamie  Franks  was 
born  to  teach  boys.  And  not 
ordinary  boys  either,  but  the 
square  pegs— the  truants,  the  misunder¬ 
stood  and  often  miscalled  "bad"  boys. 
She  was  given  one  room  in  a  ward  build¬ 
ing,  the  services  of  an  instructor  in  manual 
(raining,  and  the  job  of  salvaging  the 
boys  who  would  not  or  could  not 
go  to  school  anywhere  else.  Thus 
was  created  the  Opportunity 
School,  and  in  her  five  years  of 
work  Miss  Franks  has  not  met 
with  a  single  failure. 

The  reason  is  very  simple:  She 
loves  boys  and  understands  them. 

To  sum  her  up  in  the  boys’  own 
vernacular — “she’s  a  good  scout.” 

In  the  Opportunity  School  no 
effort  is  made  to  fit  the  boy  to 
the  work,  the  work  is  fitted  to  the 
boy.  If  a  boy  prefers  to  stand  and 
write— he  stands. 

"Children  are  made  into  ma¬ 
chines  too  much,"  says  Miss 
Franks.  “Of  course,  my  boys  are 
self-centered  and  sensitive,  but  so 
have  been  half  the  geniuses  of  the 
world. 

"\N  hen  a  boy  fails  in  his  grades 
for  three  or  more  terms  he  comes 
to  the  Opportunity  School  for 
still  another  chance.  It  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  that  he  is 
stupid;  it  merely  signifies  that 
there  is  a  wrinkle  that  the  grade 
teacher  with  forty  or  more  pupils 
has  not  the  time  to  smooth  out. 

For  instance,  I  had  a  twelve-year- 
old  boy  sent  to  me  who,  appar¬ 
ently,  could  not  learn  to  read. 

It  developed  that  he  could  not 
distinguish  between  the  loop  let¬ 
ters. 

"A  drill  in  phonics  eradicated 
that  difficulty  and  he  became  normal. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  have  bright  boys 
who  easily  make  a  grade  and  a  half  in 
one  year,  but  who  will  never  be  normal 
students  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
square  pegs,  or  their  personality  is  too 
strongly  developed,  or  whatever  you 
please  to  call  it,  and  they  do  not  adjust 
themselves  to  the  routine  of  the  usual 
school.  In  a  number  of  instances  I  have 
found  boys  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  w  ho 


could  work  anything  in  higher  mathe¬ 
matics,  who  could  take  a  car  to  pieces 
and  reassemble  it,  and  to  whom  grammar 
was  a  sealed  book.  They  were  not  normal 
—-but  neither  are  some  of  the  great 
scientists  of  to-dav.  I  encouraged  them 
along  the  lines  for  which  they  showed 
the  greatest  aptitude,  gave  them  the 
practical  side  of  grammar,  such  as  letter 
writing  and  sentence  structure,  and  cut  out 


Browning,  which  did  not  interest  them.” 

\N  hen  a  new  boy  comes  in  the  old 
boys  do  what  they  can  to  help.  If  a 
certain  atmosphere  is  needed  to  lick  him 
into  shape  they  furnish  the  atmosphere. 

Swaggering  in  one  day  with  em¬ 
broidered  boots,  wearing  his  belt  low.  and 
with  the  general  air  of  Deing  the  original 
bold,  bad  bandit,  came  a  boy.  Having 
been  ejected  from  two  schools,  he  was 
rather  bored  to  have  to  go  through  the 


preliminaries  before  departing  this  one. 
So  sophisticated  a  gentleman  smoked, 
naturally,  and  his  speech,  enriched  by 
certain  nigh  explosives,  together  with  the 
twirling  of  a  bluc-bladcd  knife,  brought 
on  complications.  The  knife  was  forcibly 
removed  and  the  knowledge  imparted 
that  fists  and  not  knives  were  the  weapons 
most  in  vogue. 

"Come  on  out,”  Miss  Franks  invited. 
"Any  boy  who  comes  over  here 
looking  for  trouble  can  find  it.” 
A  ring  was  formed. 

“You’ve  got  my  knife,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  brickbats,” 
he  blustered. 

“No  brickbats— fists,"  said  M iss 
Franks  laconically,  as  a  boy  of 
the  same  size  stepped  out  to  do 
the  honors  of  the  school. 

“If  I  had  my  gang  here  I’d  fix 
you,"  boasted  Hoots. 

A  car  was  offered  to  transport 
the  gang,  and  then  the  young 
bully  broke  down  and  refused 
to  fight. 

"It  was  my  only  chance  to  get 
that  boy,”  explained  Miss  Franks, 
“I  had  to  call  his  bluff."  • 

The  "bad  man"  pose  died  hard 
that  day,  but  with  it  died  that 
particular  underlying  cause,  and 
the  lad  who  emerged  developed 
into  one  of  the  brightest  boys  of 
Opportunity  School. 

“I  recall  the  worst  truant  I 
ever  had.”  Miss  Franks  con¬ 
fided.  “The  thing  that  cured 
him  was  responsibility.  I  gave 
hint  an  important  job  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  cafeteria,  one  that 
required  his  daily  attention;  and 
he  never  failed  me."  And  then 
she  said  to  me:  “It’s  in  them  to 
rise  to  meet  the  thing  that’s  com¬ 
ing.  and  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
keep  plenty  of  things  coming.” 
Miss  Franks  is  very  quick  to  seize 
her  opportunity.  This  year  a  mother 
came  bringing  her  son,  who  had  been  a 
flat  failure  in  two  schools.  "I  can’t  do  a 
thing  with  him,”  she  said.  "He  doesn’t 
want  to  do  a  thing  but  dig.  dig.  dig. 
The  w  hole  yard  is  a  network  of  trenches. 

"Fine!”  commented  Miss  Franks,  “I 
like  a  cave  man.” 

From  that  cave  she  spun  every  recita¬ 
tion  this  boy  had  for  two  days.  For  his 
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MIm  Mamie  Frank*,  who  conducts  the  Opportunity 
School  of  Oklahoma  City.  I*  a  born  teacher  of  boy*. 
Many  of  her  pupil*  have  "kink*"  and  "wrinkles"  In 
their  disposition,  and  ahe  ha*  found  the  secret  of  Iron¬ 
ing  these  out  by  unique  methods  of  teaching  and  play 
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drawing  lesson  he  sketched  on  the  board 
a  diagram  of  the  caves  and  connecting 
trenches,  and  as  a  language  lesson  de¬ 
scribed  them  to  the  class.  His  arithmetic 
consisted  of  the  measurements  and  di¬ 
mensions,  and  geography  came  in  for 
the  formation  and  topography.  After 
the  resources  of  the  cave  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  it  was  suggested  that,  since  the 
whole  class  had  been  so  interested  in 
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his  cave,  he,  of  course,  would  be  equally 
interested  in  anything  they  were.  ft 
was  a  challenge  to  be  a  gooa  sport. 

One  morning  Miss  Franks  announced 
that  she  was  going  to  read  poetry.  “We 
don't  like  poetry,”  the  boys  chorused. 

“You’ll  like  this,”  she  promised.  And 
began  with  the  "Raggedy  Man."  and  read 
from  Riley  the  lyrics  all  boys  like. 

“We’ll  write  him  a  letter  and  tell  him 


we  don't  like  poetry,  but  we  like  his," 
they  decided.  So  each  boy  wrote  a  letter, 
and  from  each  letter  one  sentence  was 
incorporated  into  the  one  letter  that 
went  to  Mr.  Riley.  It  was  the  year  be¬ 
fore  the  poet’s. death,  and  though  para¬ 
lyzed  he  dictated  a  most  delightful 
letter  of  appreciation  to  the  boys  who 
did  hot  like  poetry  but  liked  his. 

LILLIAN  FRYER  RAINEY 


A  Designer  of  Women’s  Hats 


GOOD  ('.ROUND  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Long  Island  hamlet  with 
.  a  couple  of  streets  and  a  half 
dozen  stores.  If  is  the  sort  of 
place  where  a  motorist  might 
stop  for  gas,  or  crackers  and  cheese,  and 
then  speed  on  toward  the  aristocratic  col¬ 
onies  at  Southampton  and  Fasthampton. 
Yet  almost  any  day  in  the  millinery  buy¬ 
ing  seasons  you  will  find  the  limousines  of 
five  or  six  of  the  richest  and  most  fashion¬ 
able  women  in  the  country  lined  up  in 
front  of  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  little  build¬ 
ing  set  close  to  the 
main  road  that  runs 
through  (i  o  o  d 
(■round. 

I  his  sou  a  re,  snug 
little  building,  with 
its  front  of  small- 
paned  windows  and 
its  shingled  roof,  is 
a  studio.  Hut  it  is 
neither  pictures  nor 
sculpture  that  the 
owners  of  the  limou¬ 
sines  have  come  to 
take  away.  It  is 
hats. 

Mere  is  the  work¬ 
shop —  "the  studio," 
he  prefers  to  call  it 
- — of  Walter  King, 
one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  design¬ 
ers  and  makers  of 
women's  millinery. 

Next  door  is  the 
little  Revolution¬ 
ary  '  period  house 
where  he  was  born, 
and  where  as  a  boy 
he  displayed  the 
knack  of  making 
hats  which  were  later  to  Carry  his  name 
and  label  from  this. tiny  American  village, 
eighty-four  miles  out  of  New  York,  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Italian  princesses,  Fnglish  countesses, 
French  women  of  fashion,  wives  and 
daughters  and  sisters  of  the  captains  of 
American  industry,  make  frequent  pil¬ 
grimages  to  Good  Ground  for  their  hats. 
Hetty  Green  once  brought  an  old  hat  for 
him  to  remodel.  It  was  a  concoction  of 
black  malines  and  lace,  and  she  was  very 
pleasant  and  made  no  fuss  about  the  bill. 
Mrs.  Carter  Curtis  Begcs,  sister  of  the 
late  Andrew  Carnegie,  .Mrs.  Henry  Ford, 
the  Princess  Miguel  of  Hraganza,  whose 
husband  belongs  to  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal,  Mary  Boland,  the  actress,  airs. 
Fred  C.  Perkins,  of  Pittsburgh,  wife  of  the 
steel  magnate,  are  only  a  few  who  have 
been  customers  of  the  roadside  shop.  And 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  stop 
in  each  summer,  just  for  a  visit  and  to  see 
the  beautiful  things  on  display,  on  their 
way  to  visit  friends. 

While-  still  a  youngster,  Walter  King 
knew  that  he  wanted  to  do  nothing  so 
much  as  make  hats.'  At  times  when  he 
should  have  been  attending  to  customers 
in  his  father's  store  or  studying  his  les¬ 
sons.  he  was  thinking  up  hats  that  should 
combine  all  the  lovely  colors  he  saw  in  the 
sky,  or  the  water,  or  woods.  Or  he  was 


making  hat  frames  from  the  wire  off  the 
bales  of  hay  that  stood  in  the  grain  room, 
or  covering  these  frames  with  calico, 
snipped  from  the  bright  colored  bolts  on 
the  bottom  shelf,  or  with  tea  matting 
from  the  great  tea  boxes  that  stood  in  the 
comer,  near  the  kerosene  and  the  molasses 
barrel. 

There  never  was  such  a  maker  of  hats 
for  the  small  girls  of  anv  neighborhood. 
While  the  other  boys  fished  and  dug  for 
clams,  this  boy  stayed  at  home  and  de¬ 
signed  grand  creations  for  the  French 
dolls,  and  the  rag  dolls,  and  the  china  dolls 
from  miles  around. 

Then  Walter  King  finished  high  school, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  decide 
what  he  should  do  to  earn  his  living  in  this 
matter-of-fact  world  that  is  used  to  look¬ 
ing  on  hat-making  as  a  woman's  profes¬ 
sion — certainly  no  profession  for  a  virile 


man.  His  father’s  general  store  offered  no 
great  financial  opportunities.  So  he  went 
to  New  York  to  study  window  trimming 
and  interior  decoration.  His  natural  abil¬ 
ity  to  creat  a  picture,  and  his  unerring 
feeling  for  color  and  harmonious  line  aided 
him  greatly,  and  in  two  years'  time,  he 
found  himself  in  a  Southern  department 
store  as  a  window  dresser.  And  his  days 
as  a  creator  of  hats  seemed  to  be  done. 

Walter  King's  days  as  a  hat  designer 
might  have  been  finished  then,  if  word  had 

not  come  to  hint 
suddenly  one  day 
that  his  mother, 
whose  gentleness 
and  sympathy  and 
own  love  and  feeling 
for  beautiful  things 
had  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  him,  had  been 
taken  with  an  ill¬ 
ness  that  meant  cer¬ 
tain  and  lingering 
death.  The  general 
store  was  not  doing 
any  too  well.  He 
was  needed  at  home. 
So  he  packed  up 
hurriedly  and  went 
back  to  the  little 
white  house  by  the 
Merrick  Road,  and 
decided  to  remain 
there  as  long  as  his 
mother  should  live 
What  should  he 
do?  How  could  he 
make  the  necessary- 
money  for  dainties 
and  luxuries,  how 
could  he  find  a  way 
to  help  and  not  add 
a  burden  to  the  al¬ 
ready  overtaxed 
family  purse?  ...  In  the  past  ten  years 
thr  fame  of  the  little  studio  has  gone  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth — nevertheless, 
tin  butcher’s  wife,  and  the  baker's  wife, 
and  the  postmaster's  w  ife,  and  the  school¬ 
teachers  of  his  own  and  neighboring  town* 
—  all  the  people  who  gave  him  their 
atronage  when  he  needed  it — buy  their 
.its  from  him  still. 

And  the  women  of  fashion  who  have 
once  worn  his  hats  very  seldom  go  to  an¬ 
other  milliner.  They  may  be  at  the  Ri¬ 
viera  or  in  Paris,  in  Tibet  or  Alaska,  or 
I.ondor  or  ( hnaha  or  Duluth.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  w  rite  and  order  as  many  hat* 
a*«  they  want,  and  describe  the  purpose* 
to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  Often  hr 
sends  fifty  or  sixty  hats  a  week  to  women 
w  ho  will  not  know  what  their  next 
season's  headwear  is  to  look  like  till  it 
arrives.  betty  shannon 


Waller  King  i*  an  extraorilinarily  gifted  maker  of  women'll  Hutu.  In  child¬ 
hood*  when  the  other  hoy*  went  clam-digging,  he  Maycd  home  and  made  doll 
hat*  for  little  girl*  out  of  waste  material*  around  hi*  father**  general  More.  To¬ 
day.  he  make*  millinery  for  wealthy,  fashionable,  titled,  and  talented  women, 
who  come  from  all  part*  of  the  world  to  hi*  studio  at  (iocnl  <. round,  Long  l*land 
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soup  to  grace 
any  tame! 

A  glance  at  this  rich  puree,  a  breath  or  two 
of  its  delicious  fragrance — and  your  hand  is  on 
its  way  to  the  spoon!  Artist<hefs  create  this 
soup.  Nature  gives  to  it  the  tonic  spice  of 
pure  tomato  juices  and  the  "meat”  of  the  finest 
fruit,  strained  to  exquisite  smoothness.  Golden 
butter  enriches  it  and  heightens  its  flavor  and 
nourishment.  All  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
famous  Campbell's  kitchens  are  lavished  upon 
it.  Here  is  your  appetite’s  temptation.  Here  is 
your  good  health’s  delightful  ally.  Here,  in  each 

S>onful,  you  taste  the  worldwide  reputation  of 
mpbell's  Tomato  Soup. 

Cream  of  Tomato 

made  with  Campbell’s  is  a  dish  of  special  luxury.  So  rich 
and  velvety  that  it  is  a  rare  delight.  Made  with  Campbell's 
you  taste  Cream  of  Tomato  at  its  very  perfection. 

qi  kinds  12  cents  a  can 
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The  Girl  Who  Was  a  Mystery 

( Continued  from  page  Ij) 


dare  to  look  at  her  mother.  All  her 
energies  were  centered  on  escape. 

Outside,  the  night  was  growing  dark, 
though  a  late  summer  twilight  still  lin¬ 
gered  in  the  west.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  scent  of  June  growth.  They  went  up 
the  main  street  in  silence.  I  he  second 
house  beyond  the  Grant  homestead 
marked  the  end  of  the  village  in  that  di¬ 
rection;  the  road  went  on  toward  the 
neighboring  town.  They  were  alone  now. 
As  Rebecca  realized  the  fact,  her  old  timid¬ 
ity  returned,  but  with  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  value  this  time,  a  feeling  of  peaceful 
helplessness,  a  faith  in  life  that  had 
grown  immeasurably  deeper  and  more 
real  in  the  last  few  hours. 

"Why  did  you  come?”  asked  Rodrigo 
in  a  low  voice. 

"I  had  to  walk,"  she  answered.  "It  was 
close  inside.  These  June  nights  are  too 
fine  to  miss.” 


I_|  E  UNDERSTOOD  her  fully,  in  a  great 
*  *  surge  of  joy.  When  he  spoke  again, 
his  voice  in  the  dusk  was  close  to  her  car. 

"Ah,  my  love,  how  beautiful  you  are!" 
he  whisnered.  "You  cannot  know  how 
beautiful!  I  have  always  dreamed  of 
beauty,  but  you  arc  more  beautiful  than 
any  dream.  You  are  reality.  I  love  you 
so  terribly  that  I  am  afraid.  I  have  only 
met  you,  but  I  know”  my  heart.  I  know 
that  this  is  true.  Will  you  forgive  me? 
Can  you  believe  me?”  He  touched  her  arm. 

She  looked  away  into  the  night  without 
speaking.  The  words  were  sweeter  to  hear 
than  she  had  imagined. 

She  felt  his  arms  about  her.  his  body 
close  to  hers.  Slowly  she  turned  to  him. 

"Say  that  you  love  me.  too,"  he  whis¬ 
pered.  "Say  that  you  understand.  We 
were  born  to  love  each  other.  All  these 
years  we  have  been  waiting.  Now  we  have 
met,  and  nothing  else  matters,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  come  between  us  till  we  die!" 

She  looked  up  happily,  and  gave  him 
her  lips  in  a  kiss  that  sealed  her  aw  akening. 

Like  Captain  Gilmore  the  yeai  before. 
Manuel  Rodrigo  prolonged  his  stay  in 
town.  Two  days  were  all  that  the  mate 
could  allow  himself.  They  passed  like  a 
dream.  He  and  Rebecca  walked  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  shore;  the  evenings  were 
spent  in  the  orchard  below  the  house, 
where  the  hammock  hung  among  the 
apple  trees.  Mrs.  Grant  saw  her  plans  for 
a  happy  match  for  Rebecca  vanishing  in 
the  name  of  a  dangerous  romance. 

Between  the  lovers,  in  those  two  short 
days,  sprang  up  a  passion  as  high  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  as  their  physical  beauty. 
Rebecca  was  transformed;  like  some  rare 
lily,  she  had  bloomed  suddenly  in  a  night. 
Love  possessed  her  wholly.  She  lived 
through  a  period  of  years. 

Almost  before  they  knew  it,  came  the 
hard  parting.  Rodrigo  said  good-by  to 
Rebecca  at  midnight  in  the  orchard.  He 
was  leaving  town  early  the  next  morning. 
At  the  last  moment,  a  fear  so  unreasoning 
mastered  Rebecca  that  she  could  hardly 
put  it  into  words. 

"Oh,  don’t  go,  don't  leave  me!”  she 
moaned.  "I  am  terribly  afraid." 

'I  must,  dear,”  he  answered  brokenly. 


"Don’t  make  it  harder  than  it  is.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  Rebecca.  My 
career  lies  on  the  sea.  I  must  work  hard, 
and  gain  command  of  a  vessel.  Then  you 
can  go  with  me.” 

She  lay  in  the  hammock  for  hours  after 
he  had  gone.  No  tears  relieved  her;  the 
fierce  pain  of  parting  had  stunned  her  into 
silence  and  immobility. 

Toward  dawn  she  crept  to  her  room, 
and  soon  fell  asleep.  She  was  awakened 
late  in  the  forenoon  by  voices  down¬ 
stairs.  She  opened  the  door  to  listen — and 
her  heart  stood  still.  Captain  Gilmore  had 
arrived  unexpectedly. 

Until  she  heard  his  voice,  she  had  not 
thought  of  him  during  the  last  two  days. 
She  had  completely  forgotten  his  love,  his 
proposal  of  marriage,  and  the  answer  that 
she  must  make.  She  drew  back  hastily 
and  shut  the  door.  There  could  be  but 
one  answer  now — but  he  expected  the  con¬ 
trary.  How  could  she  explain? 

Ifer  confusion  persisted  during  the  long 
drive  that  Captain  Gilmore  had  arranged 
for  the  afternoon.  The  fresh  pain  of  Rod¬ 
rigo’s  absence  lay  like  lead  on  her  heart; 
most  of  the  time  she  was  thinking  of  him 
alone.  She  listened  in  silence  while  the 
older  man  talked  earnestly  and  humbly, 
throwing  the  force  of  a  mature  and  noble 
sentiment  into  his  plea.  He  had  realized 
early  in  the  drive  that  the  prize  was  not 
yet  won.  Never,  she  thought,  had  he 
seemed  so  much  like  a  father.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  tell  him  the  simple 
truth,  but  now  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  do  it.  The  situation  was  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  she  had  foreseen.  It  was 
complicated  by  the  new  impulses  that 
swaved  her.  impulses  so  strong  that  she 
could  not  deny  them.  The  secret  must  be 
protected;  their  love  would  not  be  un¬ 
derstood. 

When  he  had  gone — for  business  had 
again  recalled  him  hurriedlv  to  Boston — 
she  realized  that  all  she  had  accomplished 
was  a  postponement  of  the  answer  for 
another  voyage. 


rPHAT  night,  Mrs.  Grant's  frail  health 

*  broke  down;  the  impending  heart  at¬ 
tack  had  struck.  Throughout  the  night  her 
condition  was  acute.  As  Rebecca  sat  by 
her  mother’s  bedside,  she  reviewed  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days  in  a  new  mood. 
She  had  been  selfish  and  thoughtless;  she 
had  forgotten  duty  and  the  strong  perma¬ 
nent  affection  that  underlies  life  like  a 
foundation. 

From  long  experience,  Rebecca  had 
learned  to  estimate  the  severity  of  these 
heart  attacks;  her  mother  would  recover 
now.  I  hen  she  must  make  amends  for 
the  trouble  she  had  caused.  But  how? 
1  he  net  of  circumstances  seemed  closing  in. 

I  wo  days  later  came  her  first  and  only 
letter  from  Rodrigo.  It  was  a  letter  that 
overpowered  her  and  swept  her  back  again 
into  the  free  world  of  joy  and  love.  It 
ended  in  a  proposal  so  wild  and  alluring 
that  she  could  think  of  nothing  else  after 
it  came. 


Dear  hear:.  I  thought  that  I  could  wait  |he 
wrote).  But  I  find  that  I  am  not  strong  enough. 
I  want  you  to  come  to  me.  We  can  be  married 


to  Her  Town 


here,  and  you  can  go  home  when  we  sail.  I 
can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  I  feel  about  it. 
First  you  were  afraid,  and  now  I  am  alraid. 
Why  should  we  wait?  There  is  no  reason. 
Then  come  to  me.  dear.  Ifyou  wish  it,  we  can 
keep  the  marriage  secret  for  a  while.  Make 
some  excuse  to  your  mother — and  come  now. 


She  carried  the  problem  ro  the  orchard, 
sitting  there  all  the  afternoon  with  his 
letter  in  her  lap,  reading  it  over  and  over, 
feeling  his  presence  close  about  her,  a 
spirit  of  love  and  desire.  More  and  more 
c  early  with  every  moment  she  realized 
t  ut  she  must  go.  She  could  leave  her 
mother  now;  these  heart  attacks  passed 
swiftly.  Reasons  were  futile  against  lift’s 
aching  importunity.  All  her  volition  an¬ 
swered  the  call  of  his  love. 


AT  SUPPER  TIME  she  came  back  to 
the  house.  She  had  settled  nothing, 
made  no  plans.  She  had  only  discovered 
the  strength  of  her  determination.  Beyond 
that,  she  did  not  see  the  way. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  so  long  in 
the  orchard?”  asked  her  mother,  as  she 
went  through  the  kitchen. 

"I’ve  been  thinking."  Rebecca  turned 
to  the  window.  "Mother,  1  am  going 
away  to-morrow  afternoon.’ 

"Why.  Rebecca!  What  has  happened? 
Where  arc  you  going,  dear?” 

"I  must  take  the  boat  for  Boston.  I 
may  be  gone  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  week. 
Please  don’t  ask  me  any  more. 

"But,  Rebecca  dear.  I  must  know." 

True — she  must  know.  Rebecca  had 
vaguely  hoped  to  escape  the  inevitable; 
now  she  saw  that  it  was  useless.  She  saw 
much  more  than  this.  She  saw  that  if  she 
were  to  tell  her  mother  the  whole  wild 
story,  it  might  kill  her;  that,  at  best,  it 
would  be  likely  to  lay  her  low  again. 
t  She  stood  for  a  moment  in  cruel  inde¬ 
cision,  watching  the  evening  shadows  in 
the  orchard.  At  length  she  raised  her 
head  wearily. 

"Mother.  I  had  a  letter  this  noon,  from 
—from  Captain  Gilmore.”  The  name  rose 
to  her  tongue  as  if  by  inspiration;  until  she 
had  spoken  it.  she  had  not  thought  of  the 
subterfuge.  She  went  on  hurriedly.  "I 
didn’t  tell  you,  dear,— because  I  wanted 
to  decide  alone,  lie  asked  me  to  come  to 
Boston  at  once,  so  that  we  could  . . .  could 
be  married  before  he  sailed.” 

"Why,  Rebecca!  What  an  unusual  re¬ 
quest.  It  doesn’t  seem  like  him!” 

Rebecca  turned  away  sharply,  over¬ 
come  by  the  enormity  of  her  sin.  She 
wanted  to  fling  her  arms  around  her 
mother’s  neck,  and  cry,  "No,  no,  it  is 
Manuel  Rodrigo,  not  Captain  Gilmore, 
who  has  asked  me  to  marry  him!  It  is 
Manuel  Rodrigo,  not  Captain  Gilmore, 
whom  I  love!  But  something  held  her 
silent.  It  seemed  too  late  now’;  and  this 
was  the  easier  way. 

"I  haven’t  told  you  all  that  has  passed 
between  us.  Mother,"  she  said  calmly- 
"But  1  understand  it— and  1  have  de¬ 
cided  to  go.” 

Mrs.  Grant  put  her  arms  around  her 
daughter's  shoulders.  "Mv  dear  child." 
she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "this  is  so 
sudden  that  I  can’t  entirely  approve  of  it- 
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uniformitvof  Robt.  Bum*.  Hence,  the 
process  of  "marrying"  the  tobacco*. 

For  month*  and  year*,  if  need  he, 
thetobaccosof  the  various  plantations 
arc  mixed  and  blended  and  allowed 
to  age.  Each  plantation's  leaf  slow  ly 
but  certainly  absorbs  the  qualities  of 
every  other  leaf.  The  result  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  the  best  that  Cuba  grows  — 
tobacco  that  is  rich  with  the  flavor 
that  only  Cuba  can  produce  —  tobacco 
that  i*  mellow  with  the  mildness  that 
only  exclusive  method*  of  curing  can 
give. 

And  that  i*  just  one  more  reason 
why  more  fine  Havana  tobacco  is  im¬ 
ported  for  Kobt.  Burn*  Cigars  than 
for  any  other  cigar  in  America.  Have 
>ou  tried  one  lately.* 


T  T  is  harvest  time  in  the  tobacco 
1-  fields.  All  day  long  the  roadsare 
crowded  with  crude,  rumbling  carts, 
carrying  the  choicest  of  Cuba's  yield 
to  the  drying  sheds.  The  sun  and  soil 
and  climate  of  the  world's  chosen 
tobacco  country  have  done  their  work. 
Two  years  from  now  the  smoke  of 
this  tobacco  wi!l  be  curling  upward 
in  clubs,  hotels  and  r  nes  through¬ 
out  the  country-.  But  in  the  me  mtime 
there  are  two  years  of  w.irk  .  head. 


Nutionnff? 
Distributed  Sires 


No  two  tobaccos  grown  by  the 
hundreds  of  plantations  whose  out¬ 
puts  arc  used  for  Robt.  Burns  Cigars 
arc  quite  alike.  All  arc  of  the  *amc 
selected  Havana  quality,  but  there i* 
a  variance  in  flavorthat,  unless  it  were 
corrected,  would  make  impossible  the 


I  N VI NCI  BEES 
(Foil-wrapped) 

I  5  cents  straight 
Box  of  2  5-53.50 


NATIONAL  BRANDS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


All  Robt.  Burns 
cigars  are  filled 
with  the  choicest 
Havana  tobaccos, 
aged,  cured  and 
blended  to  a  won¬ 
derfully  pleasing 
mildnessoi  flavor. 
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But  if  you  have  decided,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  stand  in  your  way.” 

Bending  above  her,  Rebecca  noted  that 
her  mother's  breath  came  regularly,  that 
tiie  news  apparently  had  given  the  weak 
heart  no  disturbance.  I  ler  own  heart  sang 
with  the  precarious  freedom  she  had  won. 

It  was  not  until  Rebecca  came  back 
from  Boston  to  take  up  the  old  life  in 
town  that  she  fully  realized  the  extent  of 
her  error.  She  had  managed  to  exact  a 
promise  from  her  mother  to  keep  the 
marriage  a  secret  for  a  voyage.  She  had 
begged  her  not  to  write  to  Captain  Gil¬ 
more,  bringing  an  ostensible  message  from 
him  that  all  would  be  explained  on  his 
return.  But  these  were  simple  dangers, 
compared  to  what  would  accumulate  in  a 
brief  time.  Kverv  waking  moment  her 
predicament  stood  before  her.  She  saw- 
no  way  to  extricate  herself,  to  face  the 
reckoning  that  was  to  come. 

COMF.TIMKS  she  was  appalled  at  the 
^ravages  of  her  indecision  ather  feverish 
imaginings,  and  the  waves  of  recklessness 
and  irresponsibility  which  now  and  then 
swept  over  her.  seeming  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  her  old  character.  Perhaps  her 
condition  was  partially  responsible;  she 
had  heard  ir  said  that  women  at  such  a 
time  partook  of  a  different  nature.  It  was 
terrible  to  be  torn  in  a  conflict  of  error, 
when  she  needed  all  her  strength.  But 
the  condition  itself,  shr  felt,  must  be  kept 
secret  as  long  as  possible.  She  could  not 
bear  to  fix  that  lie,  too,  on  the  other  man. 

There  were  moments  when  she  hardly 
dared  to  chink  of  the  lover  and  husband 
who  had  appeared  sc  marvelously  out  of 
the  heart  of  life,  who  had  vanished  so  ab¬ 
ruptly  at  the  call  of  his  career,  leaving  her 
with  heavier  burdens  than  he  knew.  Vet 
as  the  time  drew  near  for  them  to  expect 
the  first  letters  from  Anjcr,  she  was  the 
prey  of  a  devastating  anxiety.  *1  hen, 
at  length  there  arrived  one  noon  a  single 
letter  for  Rebecca,  addressed  in  G.iptain 
Gilmore’s  hand. 

She  took  it  to  her  room  in  terror — 
closed  and  locked  the  door.  For  some 
time  she  sat  at  the  window,  afraid  to  go 
on.  Why  had  Captain  Gilmore  written, 
and  not  Rodrigo?  At  last  she  summoned 
her  courage  and  tore  the  envelope. 

My  dear  Rebecca  |the  caprain  Sevan).  I 
have  little  heart  to  write,  but  must  not  let 
Anjcr  go  by  without  sending  you  a  line.  Our 
voyage  lias  been  saddened  by  an  event  thar 
touches  me  deeply.  My  mate,  Mr.  Rodrigo, 
the  splendid  young  fellow  who  called  at  your 
house  on  his  way  to  Boston  last  summer,  was 
washed  overboard  one  morning  in  the  \V  est- 
erlics  .  .  . 

She  got  no  further;  unconsciously,  she 
stood  up  facing  the  w  indow ,  and  the  letter 
fell  from  her  hand  to  the  floor.  Washed 
overboard  ...  It  meant — that  he  was 
drowned.  Her  lips  opened  wide,  without 
breath  or  sound.  The  window  looked  out 
on  the  orchard;  through  the  branches  of 
the  apple  trees,  now  bare  in  winter,  she 
could  see  the  spot  where  the  hammock 
had  hung,  and  the  worn  place  beneath  it 
in  the  grass.  His  feet  had  rested  there. 
She  put  her  hands  to  her  throat,  as  if  to 
hold  back  the  cry  of  a  broken  heart,  but 
her  strength  went  suddenly.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Grant,  in  the  kitchen,  heard  the 
scream,  and  the  sound  of  the  fall.  When 
she  reached  the  room.  Rebecca  was  lying 
on  the  floor  unconscious.  She  called  for 


help,  and  soon  the  doctor  came.  At  first, 
she  could  not  believe  it  when  she  learned 
of  her  daughter's  condition,  but  alarm 
quickly  followed  surprise.  Rebecca  re¬ 
vived,  to  pass  at  once  into  delirium. 
I  oward  ni  gnt,  the  child  was  horn  prema¬ 
turely.  It  was  a  healthy  boy;  after  a  few 
hours  of  uncertainty,  the  doctor  said  it 
would  live.  When  mother  and  child  had 
both  been  pronounced  out  of  danger,  Mrs. 
Grant  took  to  her  bed. 

It  was  the  sheer  strength  of  her  magnifi¬ 
cent  vitality  that  slowlv  brought  Rebecca 
back  to  the  world  of  life  and  health,  of 
sorrow  and  despair.  She  had  no  wish  to 
live;  but  youth  willed  it.  In  agonizing 
dread,  she  found  herself  forced  to  take  up  a 
mad  existence,  an  existence  in  which  every 
act  w  as  a  deceit  and  even-  factor  a  lie. 

After  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  had  been 
necessary’  to  make  explanations;  before 
Rebecca  knew  of  it,  her  mother  had  told 
of  her  marriage  to  Captain  Gilmore.  Her 
friends  called  her  Mrs.  Gilmore  now;  they 
spoke  of  the  child  as  his.  and  teased  her 
over  the  romantic  epis«»dc.  Her  aching 
love  for  the  boy.  the  picture  of  Rodrigo, 
was  overshadowed  by  sorrow  and  appre¬ 
hension.  Her  grief  for  Rodrigo,  her  utrer 
desolation,  she  had  to  bear  in  silence,  to 
conceal  with  an  anguished  constancy. 

Her  mother  had  quickly  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  experience;  she  seemed 
entirely  happy  with  the  baby.  Captain 
Gilmore  was  now  on  his  homeward  pas¬ 
sage.  As  the  days  flew  by.  Rebecca  felt 
herself  again  borne  forward  by  a  terrible 
swift  current— a  dark  and  gloomy  tide 
this  time,  that  seemed  to  be  rushing 
toward  a  hopeless  end. 

Often  she  thought  of  death,  hut  turned 
from  it  resolutely.  Death,  she  saw,  would 
solve  nothing,  would  only  kill  her  mother, 
shame  the  fine  man  w  ho  had  honored  her 
with  his  devotion,  and  cast  a  shadow  on 
her  child.  She  must  live,  somehow,  to 
atone  to  Captain  Gilmore  for  the  wrong 
she  had  done  him.  In  the  depths  of  her 
soul,  she  did  not  want  to  die. 

{^AP  I  AIN  GILMORE  paused  irresolute 
'-  at  the  door  of  Rebecca's  room.  Mrs. 
( Irant  had  ushered  him  up-stairs  almost 
without  ceremony.  "Your  wife  isn’t 
seriously  ill,”  she  had  reassured  him.  “She 
wants  to  sec  you  immediately.  And  your 
wonderful  von.  Captain,  is  perfectly  well.’* 

W  hat  could  it  mean,  this  talk  of  wife 
and  child:  He  had  received  two  letters 
on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  one  from  Re¬ 
becca,  the  other  from  her  mother.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  these  letters  passed  through  his 
mind  as  he  paused  at  the  bedroom  door: 

"1  beg  you  to  say  nothing,  not  even  to 
my  mother.  Come  to  me  at  once,  and  I 
will  explain.”  .  .  .  "Your  wife— your  child 
— wonderful  baby-~a  time  of  great  anx¬ 
iety.  but  all  is  well  now.”  What  in  the 
name  of  heaven  could  it  mean: 

A  child’s  cry  came  to  him  through  the 
door.  With  stern  lines  deepening  about 
his  mouth,  he  rapped  sharply,  then 
turned  the  knob  at  the  faint  invitation 
from  within. 

The  sight  that  met  his  eyes  was  one  of 
beauty  and  pathos.  Rebecca  was  weeping 
silently  over  the  child.  W  ithout  looting 
up — she  dared  not  meet  his  eyes — she  held 
out  her  hand  to  him.  He  took  it.  in  spite 
of  himself.  In  spite  of  himself,  his  heart 
was  touched,  and  all  the  strength  of  his 
love  revived  at  seeing  her  again.  She  had 


never  seemed  so  beautiful,  so  infinitely 
desirable. 

“Whose  child  is  that?”  he  asked  huskily. 

"Rodrigo’s,"  she  murmured. 

“My  God!”  He  dropped  her  hand  and 
went  to  the  window.  Now  that  he  knew 
it,  it  seemed  beyond  bdief.  Behind  him 
he  heard  her  steady  sobbing.  He  tried  to 
rhink,  but  found  himself  adrift  among 
numberless  fragments  and  ramifications 
of  ideas. 

Suddenly  she  laid  the  child  on  the  bed 
and  ran  to  him.  "I  cannot  let  you  think 
what  you  must  he  thinking!”  she  cried 
breathlessly.  "We  loved  each  other  as 
truly  and  purely  as  man  and  woman  can 
love.  1  went  to  Boston  and  married  him 
before  you  sailed.  See — ”  She  tore  open 
a  bureau  drawer  and  took  out  a  roll  of 
parchment.  "  This  is  our  marriage  cer¬ 
tificate.  1  want  you  to  see  it;  I  want  you 
to  read  it.  I  loved  him;  I  was  his  wife  — 
and  now  he  is  gone." 

"My  poor  girl!"  said  Captain  Gilmore. 
“But  why  not  tell?" 

"Oh,  don’t  ask  me!"  she  interrupted. 
“I  was  mad!  He  wanted  me  to  come. 
Mother  had  been  sick,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  tell  her.  I  did  it  as  an  excuse,  to  quiet 
her  mind.  I  didn’t  think,  I  didn't 
know. . .  .” 

"W  ait,”  he  said  calmly.  “You  mustn’t 
excite  yourself.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all 
about  it.  1  think  I  begin  to  understand.” 

UIS  mature  influence  quieted  her;  she 
*  1  opened  her  heart  as  she  had  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  again.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  her  overwhelming  grief  had  found  a 
natural  vent.  Captain  Gilmore  listened 
with  bowed  head.  After  a  while,  lu-  took 
her  hand  once  more. 

"Oh.  it  is  such  a  relief  to  speak  the 
truth!"  she  cried.  "Now  I  can  do  what 
seems  to  he  necessary  w  hatever  you  say. 

I  have  compromised  your  name  almost 
beyond  repair.  But  I  w  ill  tell  it  all  now, 
and  take  the  blame.  Oh,  if  it  weren't  for 
Mother!  She  will  never  hold  up  her  head 
again.  Or  I  could  go  away — as  if  I  were 
your  wife  and  drop  out  of  the  world 
somewhere.  You  could  make  up  a  story  to 
explain  it.  Mother  could  go  with  me  -  she 
wouldn’t  mind  that  so  much  as  the  other." 

She  looked  up  bravely,  to  find  him 
smiling  at  her. 

”  I  here  is  another  way,  that  you  ap¬ 
parently  haven't  thought  of,”  he  said. 

"What?"  she  asked.  "I  am  ready  to  do 
anything." 

"Marry'  me  now,  and  let  it  never  be 
known  that  wc  weren’t  married  last 
voyage,”  lie  answered.  "Then  not  even 
your  mother  need  he  disturbed." 

She  gazed  at  him  in  wonder.  "Do  you 
mean  that  you  would  take  me-  after 
this?"  she  breathed. 

"I  would  take  you  always,  Rebecca.  It 
is  for  you  to  decide  whether  you  care  to 
be  my  wife." 

She  slipped  from  the  chair,  and  buried 
her  face  on  his  knees.  Kneeling  beside 
him,  an  unaccountable  peace  stole  over 
her.  a  relief  so  poignant  that  she  could  not 
face  its  significance. 

"How  can  you  he  so  generous  and 
kind?”  she  sobbed. 

"Don’t!"  he  cried.  "But  I  promise  that 
I  will  try  to  make  you  happy.  ’  He  smiled 
again  in  joy  and  confidence.  Perhaps  he 
realized  that  now  she  was  truly  his,  as  she 
could  not  have  been  before. 
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It  starts  promptly 

IN  THE  COLDEST  WEATHER 


The  behavior  of  Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Car  on 
zero  days  is  a  fair  example  of  its  fitness  the 
year  round. 

You  turn  the  switch,  step  on  the  button,  and  the 
motor  starts— without  undue  noise  or  delay. 

The  reasons  are  readily  understood: 

The  coordination  of  the  power  plant  is  well 
nigh  flawless.  The  slightest  impulse  sets  it  in 
motion. 

The  battery— 6-cells,  12-volts— is  unusually 
large. 

A  high-vacuum  carburetor  so  thoroughly 
vaporizes  the  gasoline  that  it  ignites  instantly 
under  the  spark. 

The  electrical  system  is  remarkably  efficient 
and  cuts  to  a  minimum  the  usual  voltage  loss 
between  battery  and  starter. 

Finally,  the  starter,  itself— an  admirable 
example  of  its  kind— is  directly  united  with 
the  engine  by  a  chain  drive  which  is  always 
in  mesh— a  fact  having  much  to  do  with 
the  promptness  and  quietness  of  its  action. 

□  □□ge  13  r?  otm  e  re  s 
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check  w  hcrever  1  happened  to  hr.  It  wasn't 
much,  hut  it  rnableu  me  once  in  a  while 
t<»  ride  on  regular  trains. 

“I  got  my  first  real  job  on  an  Indianap¬ 
olis  paper.  I'he  art  manager  wouldn’t 
hire  me;  he  said  they  didn’t  need  any¬ 
body.  But  somebody  slipped  me  a  word 
to  strike  the  managing  editor.  I  did,  and 
he  asked  to  see  some  samples  of  my 
drawings. 

"'I  don't  need  any  samples!’  I  replied. 

“But  he  insisted,  and  1  promised  to 
come  hack  next  day  with  some.  I  had 
nothing  with  me,  hut  I  went  to  my  room 
and  began  to  draw.  I  drew  everything 
I  could  think  of.  I  spent  the  whole  night 
at  it,  without  getting  a  wink  of  sleep. 
I  he  next  day  I  took  these  samples  to 
the  managing  editor,  and  he  liked  me 
well  enough  to  hire  me. 

"‘How  much  do  you  want?’  he  asked. 

"‘Thirtv-fivc  dollars!’  I  replied.  I 
thought  that  was  all  the  money  am  body 
could  possibly  earn  in  one  week.  But 
he  gave  it  to  me. 

“rPHK  art  manager  who  had  turned  me 

*  down  was  a  fellow  with  a  big  front. 
Naturally,  he  didn’t  like  it  because  I  had 

fit  a  job  over  his  head,  lie  put  me  in  a 
irk  corner  of  the  room  where  there 
was  hardly  any  light,  and  he  wouldn’t 
even  give  me  a  pen  to  draw  with.  I’ he 
managing  editor  told  me  not  to  mind 
that,  though,  hut  to  come  to  him  for 
anything  I  needed.  Within  two  weeks 
they  let  out  the  old  art  manager,  and 
the  managing  editor  made  me  head  of 
the  department. 

“Imagine  it!  I  was  hardly  twenty! 
It  was  a  fine  office,  though.  I  pushed 
one  button  and  one  fellow  would  come, 
and  I  pushed  another  button  and  another 
would  come! 

"In  some  ways  I  was  not  altogether 
fitted  to  he  so  important  an  executive. 
One  day,  I  remember.  I  pushed  a  button 
and  when  the  fellow  answered.  I  said: 
'"Stewart,  have  you  got  a  rag  there?’ 
“‘Yes.’  he  answered,  ‘what  do  you 
want  it  for?’ 

“I  put  my  shoes  on  the  table  and  in¬ 
spected  them  critically.  ‘Never  mind,’ 
I  said.  Til  brush  them  myself!’ 

“The  first  or  second  day  I  made  my¬ 
self  a  crown  out  of  yellow  paper,  and 
printed  on  it:  ‘Who’s  boss  around  here, 
anyhow!’  My  regime  was  too  much  of  a 
reaction  from  what  had  gone  before,  to 
last.  I  think  it  did  last  about  three  days. 

‘‘Since  that  time  I  have  worked  on  a 
lot  of  papers.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed, 
however,  when  one  or  more  of  mv  pic¬ 
tures  did  not  appear  in  a  paper  some¬ 
where.  Whenever  I  went  on  vacations, 
I  always  got  mv  stuff  up  ahead. 

"One  time  I  was  hunting  a  job.  I  re¬ 
member.  and  the  editor  said  they  wanted 
somebody  who  could  make  wash  draw¬ 
ings.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything 
about  it.  I  told  him  I  did  wash  drawings 
better  than  anything  else.  I  p  to  that 
minute  I  had  never  made  one  in  mv  life! 

“However,  I  got  a  fellow  to  tell  me 
one  or  two  of  the  tricks  and  I  sat  up  all 
night  practicing.  Next  morning  I  showed 


the  job. 

’’  I  hat  was  typical.  I  always  made  a 
point  of  finding  out  what  kind  of  an 
artist  they  needed,  and  that  was  the  kind 
of  an  artist  I  w  as1  I  had  to  he;  sometimes 
I  couldn’t  get  a  job  any  other  way. 

"I  suspect  that  there  is  a  turning  point 
in  every  fellow’s  life,  a  point  to  which 
hr  can  look  hack  and  say:  ’If  I  hadn’t 
done  so  and  so  then,  I  wouldn’t  be  where 
I  am  now.’ 

••Sometimes  it  seems  like  a  lucky 
chance  that  a  fellow  happened  to  do  the 
right  thing.  It’s  like  a  fly  trying  to  get 
through  a  screen,  lie  lights  on  a  place 
where  a  hole  is.  and  buzzes  in.  But  he 
might  not  he  able  to  find  that  same  hole 
again  in  a  thousand  years! 

”1  hat’s  how  it  was  with  me  one  time 
in  Pittsburgh.  I  had  tried  to  get  a  job 
at  all  the  papers  except  the  ‘Press.’  I 
said  to  myself.  ‘I  won’t  tackle  the 
“Press."  It  s  not  a  good  sheet,  anyhow.’ 

"But  for  some  reason  that  I  can’t 
explain,  I  kept  going  back  past  the 
’Press’  plant.  Two  times  1  passed  by. 
The  third  time  I  said  to  myself: 

’“Oh.  I  may  as  well  go  in.  It  won’t 
do  any  harm  to  see  what  this  fellow  has 
to  say.’ 

"1  asked  for  the  managing  editor.  A 
hoy  pointed  him  out  to  me. 

'"What’s  his  name?’  1  asked. 

"  The  boy  told  me.  and  I  walked  across 
the  floor. 

"‘Do  you  want  a  cartoonist ?*  I  said. 

“’How  in  thunder.*  he  said,  ’do  I 
know  you’re  a  cartoonist?’ 

"‘How  in  thunder.’  I  replied,  ‘do  I 
know  you're  a  managing  editor.** 

"lie  didn't  answer  that,  hut  he  did 
ask  me  how  much  money  1  wanted. 

"* Thirty-five  dollars,'  I  replied. 

“Til  give  you  twenty- five!’ 

"I  TOOK  the  job  at  that  figure  and  was 

*  mighty  glad  to  get  it.  And  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  turning  point.  From  that  time 
on  I  was  in  something  worth-w bile,  and 
constantly  growing.  It  was  while  I  had 
that  job  that  I  found  my  wife  and  my 
career  too.  If  I  hadn’t  gone  back  the 
third  time.  I  suppose  I  might  he  driving 
a  grocery  wagon  to-day  instead  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  ( lumps. 

"In  the  early  days  I  had  drawn  all 
sorts  of  things  in  front  of  audiences  over 
the  country;  but  when  I  sat  down  in  a 
newspaper  office  with  a  pen  and  a  piece 
of  white  paper  and  was  told  to  do  a  car¬ 
toon,  I  didn’t  suppose  there  could  he 
so  few  ideas  in  one  head!  It  was  marvel¬ 
ous  to  me  when  a  kindly  disposed  chap 
on  the  paper  sat  down  and  ran  over  the 
items  of  news  with  me,  and  picked  out 
an  idea  for  a  picture.  -It  was  great  to 
know  a  chap  like  that.  I  he  drawing 
was  not  difficult  after  I  got  the  idea. 
Gradually  I  got  so  I  could  get  a  few  faint 
ideas  of  my  own. 

"One  of  the  first  permanent  characters 
I  had  in  my  pictures  was  a  goat.  It  was 
common  to  put  a  bird  or  some  other 
small  animal  into  a  cartoon  and  have  him 
make  some  comical  side  remark  every 


dav.  I  selected  a  goat.  People  got  in  the 
habit  of  watching  what  he  said.  About 
the  time  of  the  I  haw  trial  the  goat  kepi 
wondering  day  after  dav  if  he  was  crazy. 
And  finally  the  goat  himself  began  to 
go  crazy.  One  afternoon  they  kept  the 

Csses  ninning  four  hours  on  extras 
a  use  of  that  fool  goat! 

"It  occurred  to  me  to  make  the  goat 
the  main  character,  and  in  time  he  grew 
to  he  Old  Doc  Yak.  I  carried  Doc  with 
me  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  Ir  seemed 
a  shame,  five  or  six  years  ago,  to  have  to 

Earl  with  him,  after  we  had  been  pals 
*r  m»  long.  But  by  that  time  the  Gumps 
had  come  along.  1  couldn’t  carry  both. 
The  Gumps,  I  saw,  had  elements  of  a 
widrr  popular  appeal.  We  had  a  tearful 
farewell.  Old  Doc  Yak  shook  hands  all 
round  with  Andy,  Min,  and  Chester 
(•iimp,  and  he  handed  over  to  And\  Ins 
fast  racing  car,  number  I^H. 

“I  AM  often  asked  how  the  Gumps  urig- 
*  mated.  That's  hard  to  answer.  It’s 
hard  to  say  hmv  any  idea  originates. 

’The  Gumps  were  the  first  of  their 
kind.  There  had  been  plenty  of  comic 
strips  before,  hut  usually  the  main  in¬ 
terest  centered  around  a  good  deal  of 
slapstick  action.  One  character  would 
heat  another  over  the  head  and  knock 
him  out  one  day,  hut  the  next  day  he 
would  be  up  and  around  as  usual,  and 
nobody  took  any  exception. 

“I  wanted  something  different,  and 
something  that  would  last.  I  had  nothing 
hut  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  w  hat  was 
up  here  in  mv  head  to  go  on.  K  very  body 
has  that  much  of  a  chance! 

“It  was  a  pretty  tough  job,  all  in  all, 
to  decide  what  kind  of  characters  to  have. 
I  decided  I  wanted  just  an  ordinary 
family,  and  I  wanted  everyday  things  to 
happen  to  them.  I  was  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  making  them  terrible 
funny,  hut  I  did  want  them  to  he  ir»r. 
I  thought  I'd  get  what  I  wanted  if  I 
could  draw  something  which  a  wife  would 
read  and  hand  to  her  husband  with  the 
remark: 

"‘There,  that’s  you!' 

“But  in  order  to  do  that,  I  had  to  get 
the  right  sort  of  characters.  After  1  had 
hit  on  Andy,  with  his  long  neck  and 
absent  chin.  I  had  to  decide  whether  lie 
w  as  to  he  a  rake  or  something  of  a  philoso¬ 
pher;  w  hether  the  hoy  ('Hester  should  he 
a  roustabout  and  neighborhood  terror; 
and  whether  Min  should  be  just  a  sharp- 
tongued  hag,  or  what. 

"As  the  pictures  got  going,  I  introduced 
new  characters.  From  first  to  last  thi're 
have  hern  a  lot  of  them,  hut  they  all 
center  somehow  around  Andy.  He  is 
the  main  hero. 

"I  got  the  idea  of  introducing  a  rich 
uncle  from  Australia.  He  was  brought 
on:  a  bearded  brute,  who  let  everybody 
wait  on  him,  and  was  rather  stolid  and 
uninteresting.  After  I  had  him  a  while, 

I  began  to  realize  that  he  was  not  the 
right  sort  for  a  real  uncle.  Then  the 
question  rose,  how  get  rid  of  him? 

"We  played  along  for  a  while  on  the 
bearded  chap,  hut  presently  it  came  out 


Smith  and  His  “Gumps” 

{Continued  from  fog/  2") 
up  ready  for  work,  and  made  good  on 
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Hurried  Men 


Can  now  soften  a  beard  in 

one  minute 


GENTLEMEN: 


B,  V.  K  CASSXUY.  Om  ICW-m 


A’o  more  three-minute  rubbing,  no  more  hoi 
toil' els,  no  more  finger-rubbing  at  all. 

A  new-type  shaving  cream  avoids  that. 
It  softens  the  beard  in  one  minute.  And 
it  saves  the  average  user  a  g«»od  manv 
hours  per  year. 

Four  other  delights 

We  have  done  other  things  you'll  like. 

Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  multiplies  itself 
in  lather  250  times. 


It  maintains  its  creamy  fullness  for 
ten  minutes  on  the  face. 

It  supports  the  hair  for  cutting, 
because  the  bubbles  are  so  strong. 

And  the  soap  forms  a  soothing 
lotion,  due  to  palm  and  olive  oils. 


We  are  winning  men  by  millions 

We  spent  55  years  in  soap  making  before 
we  made  a  Shaving  Cream. 

We  knew  it  was  folly  until  we  found 
ways  to  conspicuously  excel. 

I  hen.  one  *»y  one.  we  evolved  these  ad¬ 
vantages.  W  e  studied  the  subject  for  years. 
We  made  up  and  tested  130  formulas  be¬ 
fore  we  got  what  we  were  after. 

I  hen  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  fairlv 
leaped  into  fame.  1  he  demand 
for  this  new  Cream  has  become 
a  sensation. 


ff 

'  ) 

Mukipiirl  ii  eli 
i«  talker  time 


Please  find  out 

Kind  out  the  reason  for  this  ama/im: 
success.  It  is  due  to  yourself  and  us. 
If  we  have  best  solved  shaving  orob- 
lems.  you'll  be  clad  to  know  it.  If  not. 
we  are  the  only  losers.  Cut  out  this  free 
test  coupon — now.  before  you  lorget. 


10  S  haves 

FREE 


1741 


PALMOLIVE 

SHAVING  CREAM 


Simply  instil  youi  name  and  addiess 
and  mail  to 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 
Dept.  B-596.  Milwaukee.  L\  S.  A. 
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that  he  was  an  impostor.  Then  we  began 
to  prepare  for  the  advent  of  the  real  man. 
the  Santa  Claus  uncle  with  the  long  nose, 
the  long  purse,  and  the  unmistakable 
(lump  chin,  who  introduced  a  lot  of 
events  and  finally  fell  into  the  snare  of 
the  fortune-hunting  Widow  Zander. 

"From  this  you  can  see  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  prettv  much  make  their  own  story 
from  week  to  week.  One  day  I  came 
down  to  the  office  with  the  bright  idea  of 
having  a  mysterious  face  appear  at 
Andy’s  window.  It  was  a  woman's  face. 

"Andy  saw  her.  of  course.  He  didn't 
know  who  she  was.  but  he  conceived  from 
her  actions  that  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with  him.  He  was  all  puffed  up  about  it. 
lie  used  to  stick  a  Hower  in  his  button¬ 
hole  in  the  evening,  and  sit  in  front  of 
the  window  so  she  could  have  a  good 
chance  to  sec  him.  Sometimes  Alin 
caught  him  at  it! 

"The  stunt  was  interesting  enough,  all 
right,  but  I  had  started  something  that 
I  had  to  finish;  and  I  did  not  know  how¬ 
to  finish  it.  for  I  had  no  idea  myself  who 
the  woman  at  the  window  was!  We 
solved  it  in  the  end  by  discovering  that 
she  was  harmless,  but  suffered  from 
hallucinations.  She  had  always  had  a 
fondness  for  anything  with  a  long  neck- 
giraffes  and  such  -which  explained  her 
admiration  for  Andy! 


U.>r.  thing  i  nave  ctiscovereu  about 
Andy  (lump  is  this:  In  order  to  he 
interesting  to  the  great  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple.  the  pictures  must  be  clean.  Many 
resent  it  almost  as  something  personal 
if  Andy  or  one  of  the  other  well-liked 
characters  does  something  which  they 
consider  is  not  right. 

"One  day  I  showed  Andv  in  a  restau¬ 
rant.  I  le  discovered  a  mistake  in  his  check 
and  started  to  kick  about  it.  Very  soon, 
however,  he  saw  that  the  mistake  was  in 
his  favor.  He  iiuit  talking  and  let  the 
check  stand.  1  suppose  lots  of  folks 
thought  that  was  funny,  blit  a  lot  of 
others  objected  to  it. 

"’We  didn’t  think  Andy  was  the  kind 
of  chap  who'd  do  that.’  they  w  rote. 

"Again,  if  Andy  hides  a  bottle  in  the 
basement  and  takes  a  «|uiet  snifter  now 
and  then,  it  pleases  a  lot  of  people,  hut 
others  don't  like  it.  They  have  grow  n  to 
have  a  certain  feeling  about  Andy.  They 
want  him  to  live  up  to  their  ideas. 

"Hut  he  is  a  kind  of  everyday  philos¬ 
opher.  He  tries  to  voice  the  sentiments 
of  everyday  people.  My  idea  is  to  make 
him  the  sort  of  chap  so  that  people  can 
hold  a  mirror  in  front  of  themselves  and 
say  truthfully: 

'"There’s  Andy  Clump!’ 

“lie's  not  always  right,  by  any  means, 
lie  gets  into  trouble  once  in  a  while  by 
being  too  cocksure.  Hut  you  like  one  of 
your  friends  all  the  better,  don’t  you. 
if  you  can  laugh  at  him  once  in  a  while? 

"People  hold  us  to  strict  account  on 
details,  too.  In  the  very  first  strip  of 
the  series,  introducing  the  family.  I 
announced  that  Andy  and  Min  had  one 
son  in  the  navy  and  a  daughter  away  at 
school  at  the  academy.  I  have  never 
used  those  two  characters,  and  now  and 
then,  even  after  five  or  six  years,  people 
still  write  in  occasionally  and  want  to 
know  when  I'm  going  to  produce  the 
other  son  and  the  daughter. 

"An  amusing  incident  happened  not 


styriore 

ilv  DRIES 


— they  are  instantly,  thoroughly  and  safely  dried. 
Millions  of  thirsty  fibres,  in  every  Scot!  issue 
Towel,  leap  to  their  task  of  draining  dry  every 
drop  of  moisture,  leaving  the  skin  luxuriously 
clean  and  safely  dry. 

ScotTissue  Towels  are  preferred  in  modern 
offices  for  their  efficiency,  economy  and  safety. 
They  provide  a  clean,  fresh,  never-before-used 
towel  to  each  person  every  time. 

Buy  Scot!  issue  Towels  from  your  stationer, 
druggist  or  department  store—  40c  for  carton  of 
150 — (50c  in  Canada).  Less  by  the  case  of  J750 
towels.  Or,  we  will  send  (prepaid)  the  towels  or 
#5  outfit,  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester.  Pa. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Nan  FrancUco 


O*  n  your  own 
T.mel-Outfit 
Conmiinf  of 
lljer-ilju  mirror 
Nickel-plated  towel  nek 
1  jo  ScoiTmu,  T..-.U 
All  for  $5 
(Jt6.$o  in  Canada! 

Sc*  li  at  your  ilcatcr’a. 


Don't  confute  Scot  I  ittue 
Towel*  with  harrh  non- 
absorbent  paper  rowrli. 
Remembc  r,it isn’t  I  hirsty 
Fibre  unless  ir  hears  the 
name  Scot!’ issue- 


■for  "Clean  I4ands  in  'Business 
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Jewett  Special— <9^^  as  It  Is  Sturdy 


THH  Jewett  Special  gives  you  the 
sturdiness  which  has  made  Jewett 
one  of  the  largest  selling  cars  in  the  thou- 
sand-dollar  class.  And  it  gives  you  also 
color,  beauty ,  quality  appointments,  and 
all  the  equipment  heart  could  wish. 

Observe  the  extra  tire  which,  with  its 
tube,  rim  and  cover,  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  Jewett  Special.  Note  the 
trunk  rack  and  trunk — both  included. 
Also  the  bumpers,  front  and  rear.  You 
can  see  those  in  the  picture. 

Other  features  of  the  Jewett  Special 
are:  hand-crushed  Spanish  leather  up¬ 
holstery  in  colors  tomatch  body — nickel- 
plated  radiator  —  nickel -plated,  barrel 
type  head  lamps — bullet  type  side  lamps 
—  motometer  —  automatic  windshield 
wiper — automatic  stop  light. 

But  special  equipment  does  not  make 
a  car;  color  and  beauty  won'tclimb  hills. 
It's  the  performance  you  get  in  the  Jew¬ 
ett  which  makes  it  so  delightful.  Passing 
much  bigger  cars  on  hills  without  chang- 
inggears.  Dashingahead  of others  in  the 


traffic.  Turning  corners  as  slow  as  need 
be  with  never  a  thought  of  gear  shifting. 
That's  the  way  the  Jewett  behaves  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  powerful  car  of  its 
weight.  And  it  is  decidedly  sturdy. 

The  powerful  Jewett  motor  will  hold 
its  power  and  smoothness  for  years.  1 1  is 
the  best  oiled  motor  ever  put  into  a  car 
of  this  class.  I  ts  high-pressure  oiling  sys¬ 
tem  sends  3  gallons  of  oil  a  minute  at  20 
to  40  pounds  pressure  to  all  main  and 
connecting  rod  bearings.  Metal  never 
touches  metal  in  the  Jewett  motor.  Al¬ 
ways  a  thin  film  of  oil  between.  Long 
life  is  certain  because  wear  is  absent. 

The  Jewett  handles  as  sweetly  as  it 
looks.  Paige -Timken  axles  with  ball¬ 
bearing  steering  spindles  give  touch 
guidance.  No  car  quite  like  it.  The  Jew¬ 
ett  clutch  engages  smoothly  and  by  its 
light-weight  driven  member  aids  gear 
shifting.  No  skill  required  to  avoid  the 
grinding  noise— just  move  the  lever  as 
vou  please.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  try 
the  Jewett? 


Touring  $995 
RoiJtlrr  $995 
Sedan  $.465 
Coupe  $1445 


e/1  'Thrifty  Six  'Built  by  Paige 


Special  Touring  $1 1  50 
Special  Sedan  $1665 
Special  Coupe  $1595 
frlm  F.O .  I.  Fsittf 
T*x  Extra 
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Even  her  18-yearold  rugs  are 
still  in  good  condition 


“Myrugs  arc  frequently  admired  for  their  bright  and  dean  appear¬ 
ance,  yet  1  never  have  to  pay  to  send  them  out  for  cleaning—/  use 
The  Hoover.  People  can  scarcely  believe  it  when  1  tell  them  the 
age  of  my  rugs,  for  nothing  is  harder  on  your  rugs  than  roomers." 

And  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Maern.  whoac  Surely  the  is  qualified  to  speak 
house  at  880  First  St..  Milwaukee,  with  authority  I 
is  pictured  above,  adds:  “I  have  "Some  of  my  friends,"  continues 
been  told  by  people  who  knew  Mrs.  Maem,  "  liked  my  Hoover  so 
nothing  about  The  Hoover  that  well  that  they  sold  their  cleaners 
it  was  injurious  to  rugs.  My  own  and  bought  Hoovers.  Others  are 
experience  causes  me  to  believe  sorry  they  didn’t  know  about  The 
that  rugs  not  Hoover-cleaned  Hoover  before  buying.  Many  people 
wear  out  twice  as  fast.  I  know  arc  satisfied  with  their  cleaners 
that  The  Hoover  has  paid  for  until  they  sec  The  Hoover  work. 

Itself  over  and  over  by  making  Personally  I  have  tried  other 
my  rugs  last  many  years  longer—  cleanersand  am  convinced  I  would 
and  It  makes  sweeping  a  pleasure."  have  no  other.” 

Writ*  u»  for  -drw  of  AmtKonttd  DoaUtt  mAo  «Ji  ,LtJh 
demonstrate  The  Hoonr  on  jo*’  n^i-no  oMvonon.  On  tKe 
di>tdrJ  pajmen i  plan,  17c  10  sje  a  day  toon  F*iyi  (o’  a  Hooter 

The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 
The  oldest  and  largest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
The  Hoover  is  also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 

9fie  HOOVER 

It  BEATS as  it  Sweeps  as  it  Cleans 


long  ago.  .Mrs.  Zander's  first  name — 
"he  is  the  w  idow  w  ho  led  I'ncle  Him  into 


>he  is  the  widow  who  led  Uncle  Him  into 
an  engagement  for  the  sake  of  his  money, 
and  sued  him  for  breach  of  promise  after 
he  left  her  at  the  church— her  first  name 
was  used  in  an  early  strip  when  she  was 
introduced.  Hut  I  forgot  what  name  I 
used  for  her,  and  we  couldn’t  locate  thr 
original  strip  in  time.  So  i  took  a  chance 
and  renamed  her  Henrietta. 

‘‘I  was  called  for  it  at  once.  It  wasn't 
two  days  before  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Zander’s 
given  name  had  originally  been  Lois. 

"The  details  drawn  into  the  pictures 
have  to  he  correct,  too.  One  picture  not 
long  ago  showed  Mrs.  Zander  in  I'ncle 
Him’s  arms.  Her  hands  were  hidden  and 
somebody  thought  they  should  have  been 
visible.  I  was  called  on  that.  There’s 
hardly  any  detail,  in  fact,  from  the  size 
of  l  ncle  Him’s  nose  to  the  number  of 
bottles  that  Andy  has  left  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  that  I  can  go  wrong  on  without 
having  the  error  called  to  my  attention 
bv  a  lot  of  people. 

"Curious,  as  indicating  the  interest  in 
the  family.  1  have  in  mv  office  a  knot  of  a 
tree  which  somebody  found  and  sent  on 
because  it  looked  like  I'ncle  iim.  And 
somebody  else  out  West  sent  me  a  stone 

Kicked  up  in  an  ancient  gravel  bed,  w  hich 
ears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Andi  ' 


'rPHK  family  adventures  of  the  Clumps 
1  now  appear  in  one  hundred  and  si\ 


daily  papers,  and  sixty  Sunday  editions. 
A  peak  of  interest  w  as  reached  not  long 
ago  during  I’ncle  Him’s  engagement  and 
approaching  wedding  to  the  Widow 
Zander.  Some  few  people  wanted  to  see 
the  wedding  go  through.  Hut  the  great 
majority  thought  it  wasn't  a  proper 
match;  they  were  violently  opposed  to 
it.  and  they  apparently  got  more  and 
more  excited  as  the  day  of  the  wedding 
approached  and  it  looked  as  if  nothing 
could  prevent  the  ceremony.  I  got  letters 
from  everywhere  about  it.  One  chap 
wrote  me: 


I  have  read  the  Chicago  'Tribune'  for 
about  twenty  long  years.  If  you  let  that 
Zander  female  marry  |wm ir  old  Unde  Him.  I 
am  off  your  blooming  sheet  for  life.  Final 
notice. 


"  I  hat  was  a  fair  sample.  I  got  another 
letter  with  eighteen  signatures  which 
said: 


"If  this  engagement  isn’t  broken  verv  soon, 
the  undersigners  won’t  buy  the  •Tribune’ 
any  morel 


"But  there  was  at  least  one  happy 
soul  as  the  wedding  seemed  assured,  for 
1  got  the  following  telegram: 


"Aloyiius  Zander,  owner  of  only  one-hursr 
hearse  in  North  Tonawanda  and  manager  of 
Presto  Undertaking  and  Kmbalming  Com- 
l  panv.  states  rhat  he  is  Mrs.  Zander’s  ex-bettrf- 
nintrtenths.  and  is  tickled  pink.  Offers  to  come 
to  Chicago  and  celebrate  if  they  will  forwarJ 
his  fare  and  he  can  get  someone  to  hold  ho 
horse. 


"It  was  made  a  front-page  feature  in  a 
good  many  papers  when  Unde  Him,  on 
his  way  to  the  church,  discovered  in  hi4 
automobile  the  widow’s  diary,  in  which 
he  read  various  uncomplimentary  thing' 
she  had  written  about  him:  for  example, 
that  she  did  not  love  him.  but  would  h. 
willing  to  marry  a  chimpanzee  with  that 
much  money ! 

"It  was  a  hard  blow  for  I'ncle  Him. 
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is  in  the  background  of  eighty  years — three  genera¬ 
tions  ot  tine  ideals  in  candymaking. 

The  success  of  the  Sampler  is  due  not  only  to 
the  quality  of  the  chocolates  and  confections  inside, 
but  to  the  happy  choice  of  the  ten  kinds  in  the 
seventeen  ounce  package,  called  by  courtesy  a 
“pound.** 

It  is  the  continent-covering  candy,  sold  in  all 
those  selected  stores  (usually  the  best  drug  stores 
in  every  community),  that  are  agents  for  the  sale 
of  Whitman’s  Chocolates. 

The  Sampler  is  a  liberal  education  in  quality- 
sweets.  It  points  the  way  to  equally  individual 
and  meritorious  assortments,  made,  packed,  sealed 
and  guaranteed  by  Whitman’s. 

STEPHEN*  F.  WHITMAN  6c  SON,  Inc,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Aho  rvoia**  of  W.hioMt'j  lnuam&nto^t  Oi ocvktt.  Cocoa  and  ManUallow  Whip 
New  Yock  Bn  nth:  215  3>»d  Sr.  Chicago  Brancht  1537  Michigan  Ave.,  South 

S-n  Franc  Branch:  ***  M  n  «  St. 
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Hi  drove  our  into  the  country  instead 
of  going  m  the  church,  and  later  he  sent 
the  widow  a  note  explaining  his  absence 
and  returning  the  diary. 

"The  widow,  meantime,  had  bought 
an  elaborate  trousseau,  promising  to 
pa>  *"r  everything  the  day  after  the 
wedding.  When  the  news  spread  that  the 
wedding  was  off.  the  creditors  pounced 
down  on  her  at  once.  She  brought  suit 
.gainst  I'ncle  Bim  for  breach  of  promise. 

"In  Denver,  first,  and  in  other  places 
later,  the  Widow  Zander’s  case  against 
I  nclc  Bim  was  made  the  basis  of  a  mock 
trial  in  the  local  law  school,  and  in  that  way 
the  case  ::<>t  a  lot  of  additional  publicity. 

"I  think  the  biggest  things  I’ve  learned 
about  people,  through  the  Gumps,  are, 
first,  that  what  they  want  is  a  clean  and 
I  wIioleNome  character  in  their  fun;  and, 
•wo.nd,  that  tlu-y  like  best  of  all  those 
pictures  in  which  they  sec  themselves 
or  their  friends  pictured  through  the  daily 
happenings  in  the  lives  of  the  Gumps. 

I  here's  one  other  thing  I  ought  to 
mention.  I  get  letters  every  once  in  a 
while  from  people  who  want  to  know 
what  \ndy  (lump's  business  is.  Hut 
that  is  one  detail.  I've  found,  it  doesn’t 
I  p.iv  to  he  too  particular  about.  If  Andy 
1  wen  an  insurance  man  or  a  real  estate 
•ont  or  a  bookkeeper,  lie  might  not  be 
nearli  mi  interesting  to  a  lot  of  folks  who 
.ire  grocer-  or  brokers  or  garage  keepers. 

"So.  for  the  present  at  least,  Andy’s 
means  of  livelihood  remains  a  state 
secret." 


Food— good  Food! 

Your  strength  and  vitality  depend  on  it 


The  New  Baby  in 
Our  House 


NO  one  ever  did  real  justice  to  himself  or  his 
work,  if  undernourished.  You  may  get  plenty 
ol  lotnl,  and  still  be  underfed,  if  your  food  doesn't 
contain  the  elements  for  proper  nutrition. 

If  you  cat  "dc-mincrali/.cd”  food— food  robbed 
of  mineral  elements— you  are  bound  to  lack  the 
energy  and  endurance  you  should  have.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Grape-Nuts  should  play 
an  important  part  in  your  regular  diet. 

Grape-Nuts  is  a  highly  nutritious  food  made 
from  wheat  and  malted  barley.  It  contains  the  vital 
mineral  elements  that  are  needed  to  build  up 
strength  nnd  vitality. 

Grape-Nuts  is  ready  to  serve— no  cooking  nec¬ 
essary.  A  package  contains  many  servings,  costing 
about  one  cent  each.  Your  grocer  sells  Grape- 
Nuts,  and  it  is  on  the  menus  of  hotels,  restaurants 
and  lunchrooms. 

Where  you  don't  find  Grape-Nuts  you  won’t 
find  people. 


GrapeNuts  FOR  HEALTH 

“There's  a  Reason ” 


Made  by  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ir 
Botllc  Creek.  Michigan 


[Continued  from  pa^r  2/) 


now  ih.it  she  asked  im 


on  the 


I! 


>y  opinion 

•toper  i,  .id  to  make  if  no  trumps  were 
id  and  you  held  five  from  the  queen 
f"r  your  long  suit;  in  a  way  I  recall  that 
'!  <■  gave  me  a  most  interesting  account 
<>f  a  recent  dinner  she  had  attended  and 
I  think  now  she  mentioned  the  names  of 
two  or  three  books  which  had  recently 
caught  her  fancy. 

Ill  between  times  I  paced  the  floor  and 
fit  1  he'll  cigar  or  sneaked  up-stairs  for  a 
l>till<  tin  of  hope  and  cheer,  returning 
.1  wav>  t<.  light  another  cigar  and  listen 
to  |  of  nice  and  her  cheerful  chatter, 
'he  was  hiave,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 
\s  frightened  as  I,  she  smothered  her 
t<  r  in  a  babble  of  conversation.  Knowing 
nn  weakness  she  tried  golf.  I  think  she 
’"'<1  i"  t<  li  me  of  a  wonderful  shot  her 

•  '  I viiii  had  made  that  day;  but  whether 
1  no-  u  won  the  match  for  him  I  don’t 

i  ked  her  about  it  a  few  days 
i  :  i.  :unl  he  admitted  that  she  herself 
■  ••  • . 1  •  i <  1  * •  n.iv.  She  didn’t  recall  that  she 
mentioned  a  golf  game.  She 
'  i  n  ■.  I  talking  against  time;  and  my 
i  ii’  I  .  nil  ears  were  up-stairs. 

'lake  a  little  walk,”  she  said  at  last 

"I  'nk  I  will,”  I  replied,  and  start*. J 
:  i  ■  house  of  some  friendly  neigli- 

•  |  luvcr  reached  that  front  porch. 

I  !  'i.  n...  let  out  a  shout,  and  I  hurried 
I  k.  I  crossed  my  own  threshold  on 
' !|m.  iii't  in  time  to  hear  that  first 
gl  •'  h!"  the  first  utterance  of  a 
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MAXWELL 

ENGINE 


An  engine  which  incorporates  high-priced  quality  and  practice 
throughout,  with  features  not  found  even  in  much  cosdier  cars — 

Three  extra  large  crankshaft  bearings;  full  pressure  lubrication 
to  main  and  connecting-rod  bearings,  through  channels  bored 
in  the  crankshaft;  all  rotating  and  reciprocating  parts — even 
the  flywheel — minutely  balanced;  pistons  light-weight  alloy,  of 
the  split-skirt  type  originated  by  Maxwell  —  an  engine  of  great 
power  and  flexibility,  notably  smooth,  vibrationless  and  quiet. 


The  car  steadily  winning  a  larger  and  larger 
proportion  of  its  market,  for  the  very  excellent 
reason  that  it  is  a  better  car,  and  is  proving 
itself  better  under  closest  comparison. 

Showing  the  fine  results  in  performance,  in 
actual  savings,  in  long-distance  reliability  that 


can  only  come  from  the  goodness  which  the  new 
organization  is  consistently  building  into  the 
good  Maxwell. 

Beneath  the  greater  beauty  of  the  good  Maxwell 
— under  the  hood  and  the  body — lie  the  reasons 
why  it  is  outselling  in  constandy  increasing  volume. 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Detroit.  Revenue  tax  to  be  added:  Touring.  9885;  Roadrler , 
9885;  Club  Coupe,  9985;  Sedan,  9  JJJ5;  Four  Passenger  Coupe,  *1255 
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Granddad’s  WALTHAM 
ticked  off  the  stirring 
minutes  of  “Sixty-two” 

There  is  a  degree  of  assurance 
that  accompanies  the  purchase  of 
a  Waltham  Watch  that  outweighs 
any  claim  concerning  its  mechani¬ 
cal  fitness  or  its  ability  to  keep 
faith  with  you  and  time.  It  is  that 
the  organization  behind  your  mod¬ 
ern  Waltham  was  at  the  forefront 
in  American  watch-making  seventy 
years  ago  that  there  is  nearly  a 
century  of  accumulated  knowledge, 
experience  and  reputation  be¬ 
tween  the  first  Waltham  and  yours. 

Any  reputable  jeweler  will  be 
able  toshowyou  a  Waltham  Watch 
that  will  meet  your  requirements. 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 

WALTHAM.  MASS. 


WALTHAM 

THE  SCIENTIFICALLY  BUILT  WATCH 


pure  and  lovely  little  soul  coming  into 
the  world. 

I  alk  about  music!  If  you’ve  never 
heard  that  cry  you’ve  missed  the  loveliest 
sound  known  to  mortal  man.  I  think  I 
could  write  pages  on  what  it  says.  I  have 
heard  it  three  times  now,  and  always 
with  the  same  delight.  I  here  is  nothing 
else  like  it  in  all  the  experiences  of  life. 
1  he  agony  is  ended!  The  douht  and  fear 
and  dread  have  vanished.  The  heavy 
heart  is  light  once  more. 

“Wcc-ali.”  it  comes  again.  The  new 
baby  has  life  and  strength  and  is  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  them  both. 

Florence  and  I  stood  in  that  hall  to¬ 
gether  and  for  just  a  minute  cried  and 
laughed  and  danced  a  jig  of  joy.  Then 
wc  listened  for  more  news.  They  were 
cv  idently  busy  up-stairs.  Wc  could  hear 
muttered  voices  and  rapid  footsteps. 
I  he  baby  was  still  crying,  which  was 
satisfactory;  but  the  mother  now  was 

Cct.  Suddenly  Aunt  Irene  appeared  at 
head  of  the  stairs.  She  was  all  smiles. 
"It’jr  all  over.”  she  said  hastily. 
.  "Everything  is  line,  and  you  have  a 
lovely  lit  tic  girl.” 

-  4 

I  I  s  a  girl!  There  arc  a  few  who  know 
1  me  well  who  understand  just  what  that 
message  meant  to  me.  It  is  difficult  to 
put  it  onto  paper;  hut  if  you  have  ever 
wanted  anything  so  badly  that  your 
heart  ached  for  it  and  your  throat  hurt 
when  you  spoke  your  wish,  and  there  was 
i  possibility  that  you  might  not  get  it 
hut  would  have  to  take  something  else 
instead,  and  at  last  your  prayers  were 
answered,  you  may  understand  the  cheer 
I  Rave. 

Our  home  needed  a  little  girl.  It  had 
a  little  girl  once  and  we  could  not  keep 
her.  I  hen  we  found  Marjorie  and  she 
.  was  our  little  girl  through  eleven  happy 
years,  and  God  called  her  from  us  one 
evening  in  May,  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Then  came  the  day  when  we  knew  Clod 
had  taken  pity  on  us.  and  I  did  not  have 
to  ask  Mother  what  she  was  praying  for. 
It  was  in  her  eyes  every  day.  She  wanted 
.i  little  girl.  She  never  planned  for  any¬ 
thing  else;  she  made  no  preparations  for 
a  boy;  the  simplest  articles  of  that  outfit 
were  feminine  in  character  and  color; 
pink  ribbon  ran  through  everything  her 
fingers  made,  and  all  the  things  our  friends 
brought  to  her  were  pink— pink  for  a 
little  girl. 

My  first  duty,  of  course,  was  to  send 
<>ut  telegrams  to  far-off  relatives  and 
friends  announcing  Janet's  arrival.  That 
done,  1  could  retire  to  a  back  bedroom 
and  await  further  orders  in  the  morning. 
The  third  or  fourth  night  I  woke  from 
a  sound  sleep.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  heard  a  baby  crying.  I  raised  up  on 
my  elbow  and  listened.  It  was  an  un¬ 
usual  sound  in  our  house,  and  I  wondered 
if  I  had  been  dreaming.  Then  I  heard  it 
again  and  my  mind  cleared.  Of  course, 
"e  had  a  babv  of  our  own  to  cry!  It  had 
been  ten  years  since  I  had  had  my  sleep 
broken  in  that  manner,  and  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  it  was  not  surprising.  But  why 
were  they  letting  that  little  thing  erv  and 
doing  nothing  about  it. 5  I'd  find  out. 
So  I  slipped  into  my  dressing  gown  and 
went  to  investigate.  It  was  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

I  found  Miss  Wicc.  the  nurse,  awake, 
i  but  not  greatly  concerned. 


21  Jetrel 

SUR  Cvlunial  "A".  Railed 
told  figure  dial,  plain  case. 
Masimui  mmemenl  .  S22S 
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of  Quality 


Finn  in  his  Mir)  that  I  be 
loeomoln<c  uvii  practical 
andtrould  pent*  of  inestim¬ 
able  ternt e  In  ma  n ,  George 
Stephenson  tough l  an 
i •f/tii  tom  frrtit ion  til  ii'hu  h 


tfl iV*  equal  <•/</>! »r t u  mly  to 
exhibit  ihrir  tmenhoHs. 
II 1 1  notable  xucetxt  with 
“  The  Ri«kel"  at  Kiitnhill, 
Uuglaiul.nt  Ch  to/*  r.  IXJ09 
uv/1  the  more  t  ml  liable  for 


^  i 

'  |  t  _j« 

fi  . 

TEPHENSON,  the  untutored  but 
far-sighted  mine-worker,  triumphed 
over  adversity  and  found  greatness 
through  service  because  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 


Faith  in  the  ultimate  accomplishment, 
strengthened  by  uncompromising  standards, 
must  invariably  precede  every  great  achievement. 


It  was  the  realization  of  the  possibilities  of 
pneumatic  tires  and  the  confidence  of  final  suc¬ 


cess  that  produced  the  present  day  cord  tire. 

In  the  performance  of  Firestone  Gum-Dip¬ 
ped  Cords,  the  Firestone  organization  sees  the 
rewards  of  over  twenty  years  of  incessant  effort 
toward  better  tire  quality.  Millions  today  arc 
receiving  mileage  from  Firestone  Cords  that 
seemed  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Belief  in  the  standard  of  Most  Miles  per 
Dollar  has  brought  acceptance  of  that  standard 
from  an  ever-widening  following. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 


* 
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Good  to  Look  at 

—and  Long  Wearing 


"OEMARKABLY  good  to  look  at  are  these 
new  Cheney  Cravats  for  Spring.  Their 
good  looks  result  from  their  distinctive  up- 
to-the-minute  patterns;  their  long-wearing 
qualities  come  from  their  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion  and  carefully  woven  fabric. 

There  are  patterns  to  suit  every  preference — 
colors  to  please  every  taste. 

CheneyTubularsarefamousforthesturdyser- 
vice  they  give.  Your  haberdasher  has  them. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK 
Maker*  of  Cheney  Silks 


Look  for  this 
Name  on  I  he 
Neckband  — 


CHENEY 

Cravats 


"What  is  the  matter?”  I  asked. 

"Nothing  at  all,”  she  replied. 

"But  the  baby  is  crying,  I  said. 

“Yes,”  she  answered.  “ All  babies  cry  at 
times.  She  is  simply  getting  her  exercise.” 

"Exercising  in  the  middle  of  the  night?” 
1  asked. 

"Certainly.  She  knows  nothing  as  yet 
of  night  and  day.  She  has  taken  it  into 
her  little  head  to  cry,  and  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it." 

"Arc  you  sure  she  isn’t  in  pain?” 

__  “Quite  sure.  That  is  not  a  cry  of 


distress.’ 


"Don’t  you  think  she  may  be  hungry?" 

"It  is  two  hours  before  she  will  be  fed 

* 

again. 

"  I  here  are  no  pins  sticking  in  her 
tender  flesh?" 

"Absolutely  not." 

"And  you  do  not  intend  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it?” 

"  I  here  is  nothing  whatever  to  do.  She 
will  settle  dow  n  and  sleep  in  a  little  w  hilc." 

"Suppose  I  rake  her  up  and  walk  with 
her  a  little  while?  Won't  that  quiet  her?” 

"I  think  perhaps  it  would;  but  you  arc 
not  going  to  do  it  while  I  have  this  case 
in  charge.  Walking  the  floor  is  not  food 
for  the  baby  or  the  parents."  * 

"Would  it  help  if  I  sat  in  a  chair  and 
ro*  kid  her  a  little  while?" 

"That  would  be  just  as  bad." 

"But  I  walked  the  floor  with  Bud 
when  he  was  a  baby  and  I  nicked  him  and 
I  ran  with  him  and  I  sang  to  him  and  I 
bounced  him  up  and  down,  and  he 
lived  all  right." 

“That  may  be;  but  this  baby  is  not  to 
be  raised  that  way.  I  wish  you  would 
retire;  and  please  shut  your  door  so  that 
you  cannot  hear,  if  this  crying  disturbs 

you"  -.JSt- 


town. 


T  LAI  ER  learned  to  like  and  admire 
1  greatly  Mis*  Wicc.  She  is  a  wonderful 
nurse  and  won  the  affection  of  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  her,  hut  when  she 
was  on  the  job  she  was  all  business. 
After  that  lust  run-in  with  her  I  think  for 
a  moment  1  wished  that  I  had  taken  the 
grandmothers'  advice  and  hired  a  good 
old-fashioned,  plump,  middle-aged,  prac¬ 
tical  nurse  who  would  walk  the  floor  and 
pat  the  small  of  a  baby's  back  inces¬ 
santly,  and  leave  us  to  carry  on  the  per¬ 
formance  to  the  end  of  our  child’s  infancy. 

For  the  first  ten  days  visitors  were 
denied  the  bedroom.  I  was  for  that  idea, 
myself.  (letting  Mother  well  and  strong 
was  the  big  job,  and  that  done  we  could 
receive  company.  Miss  Wiec  took 
charge  of  that.  too.  All  company  looked 
alike  to  her. 

"Nobody’s  coming  in  here  to  handle 
that  baby,”  she'd  say;  and  you  know 
from  the  way  she  said  it  she  meant  it. 
Those  who  arrived  in  the  daytime  had 
a  fair  chance  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the 
child,  but  those  who  came  after  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  first  three 
weeks  got  mighty  little  for  their  pains. 

"I'll  not  turn  on  the  lights  in  that  room 
for  anybody."  she  announced.  “That 
baby's  pur  to  bed  to  sleep,  and  she’s 
not  to  be  disturbed.” 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  She  met 
all  comers  in  the  upper  hall;  signaled  to 
them  with  her  finger  to  her  lips  for  abso¬ 
lute  silence;  then  ushered  them  tiptoeing 
into  the  room  and  led  them  to  the  bassi¬ 
net  in  which  Janet  lay  slumbering  be- 
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When  Yon  Buy  a  Burroughs  Yon 
Know  What  Yonre  Getting 


You  know  you’re  getting  a  machine  to  fit  your 
kind  of  business  and  your  kind  of  work.  Burroughs 
alone  makes  a  complete  line  of  figuring  machines 
covering  every  figure  need  of  every  business,  big  or 
little — over  100  models,  representing  all  four  figur¬ 
ing  machine  groups,  adding,  billing,  bookkeeping 
and  calculating. 

These  are  distributed  by  the  largest  and  most 
highly  trained  body  of  representatives  to  aid  busi¬ 


ness  in  selecting  proper  equipment. 


You  know  you’re  getting  reliability,  in  the  finest 
quality  of  materials  and  in  skilled  workmanship. 
It  took  38  years  to  build  the  Burroughs  of  today. 

You  know  you're  getting  highly  trained  mechani¬ 
cal  service  nation-wide,  accessible  anywhere, 
known  everywhere. 

It  costs  no  more  to  have  that  three-fold  certainty 
of  satisfaction  than  it  docs  to  buy  on  guess  work  or 


uncertainty. 


BETTER  FIGURES  for  BIGGER  PROFITS 


urrou 


ADDING  -  BOOKKEEPING  -  BILLING  -  CALCULATING  MACHINES 


Once  you  own  a  Burroughs,  you'll  say, 
as  thousands  of  users  have,  that  it’s  one 
of  the  best  investments  you  ever  made. 

It  will  help  you  to  get  the  figure- facts 
about  your  business,  such  as  how  much 
you  owe  and  what  is  owed  you;  amount  of 
■ales  by  departments,  lines  or  clerks,  and 
other  important  items. 

It  will  save  time  and  prevent  costly 
mistakes  in  totaling  mW  slips,  invoices 


and  statements.  It  will  cut  down  the  work 
of  taking  inventory,  simplify  the  job  of 
making  your  income  tax  report  and  in 
dozens  of  other  ways  make  itself  one  of 
the  most  profitable  things  you  have  in 
your  business. 

The  Burroughs  man  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  in  dollars  and  cents  what  this  means 
in  your  business.  Call  him  today  or  send 
in  the  coupon. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

4047  Second  Bird.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Picnic  icnd  me  more  information  about  Bur- 
rough*  Figuring  Machines. 

Retailer  Jobber  [  _]  Mfr. 


Line  of  Bunneii 


Addreaa 
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4 Beautiful 

/YMYVO//J 

Do  you  know  that  many  of  the  articles  you  use  every  day 
arc  made  of  this  durable  material.  Fibcrloid  —  combs, 
pendants,  bracelets,  optical  frames,  tooth  brushes,  knife 
handles,  fountain  pens,  buttons,  shoe  buckles,  toys,  etc? 
Fibcrloid  is  made  in  beautiful  ivory,  tortoise,  amber  and 
gold  colors,  and  takes  a  brilliant  finish.  It  can  be  so  easily 
sawed,  bent  or  pressed  that  many  manufacturers  use  it  to 
advantage  in  place  of  other  materials. 

Toilet  Articles  with  the  stamp  Fibcrloid  will  neither  tarnish, 
dent  nor  crack,  and  can  be  obtained  at  the  leading  stores 
in  the  distinguishing  Fairfax,  Rosemont,  Axcndale  and  Berk¬ 
shire  patterns.  Brushes,  combs,  mirrors,  manicure  and  other 
articles  may  be  purchased  singly  or  in  attractively  boxed 
sets.  A  monogram  easily  engraved  or  inlaid  with  contrast¬ 
ing  enamels  adds  to  the  charm  and  intimacy  of  possession. 

CRAFT  ASSORTMENT 

Fibcrloid  is  so  ideal  for  craft  workers’  use.  that  we  have  put  up  a  special 
assortment  of  ivory,  tortoise,  amber  and  other  colors,  with  full  directions, 
patterns  and  cement,  enough  to  make  many  pieces  of  jewelry  and 
novelties,  which  is  sent  postpaid  for  $3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Booklets  Sent  Upon  Request 

"Beautiful  Fibcrloid  Toilet  Articles,"  by  Grace  Gardner. 

"A  Little  Story  of  Fibcrloid,”  the  wonder  product  of  modern  chemistry. 
"Fibcrloid  Craft."  the  making  of  beautiful  jewelry  and  durable  an  objects. 


I - - 


THE  FIBERLOID  CORPORATION 

INDIAN  ORCHARD.  MASS. 


The 

tSl'i'ondaU 

'Pattern 


New  Yock  OHxt 
Fifth  Art 


TofomoOficf 
IS*  B»y  Uittt 


neath  a  coverlet  of  pink  blankets  and  a 
hood  of  filmy  lace  and  ribbon.  They 
might  breathe  but  they  must  not  talk. 
She  carefully  pulled  back  about  an  inch 
of  coverlet  and  the  friends  might  see 
what  they  could. 

"Isn’t  she  wonderful!”  was  the  com¬ 
mon  exclamation;  but  once  outside  they 
all  added  that  they  wished  that  they 
could  see  more  of  her. 

One  day,  during  the  absence  of  the 
nurse,  Florence  was  on  guard.  She  had 
been  instructed  by  Miss  Wiec  how  to 
act  and  what  to  do: 

"Remember:  no  loud  talking;  no  lifting 
her  up;  no  giving  her  to  others  to  hold.” 
\nd  Florence  promised  to  obey.  She  was 
doing  very  well,  at  that,  and  had  just 
tiptoed  two  visitors  into  the  room.  No 
one  was  speaking  above  a  whisper  when 
up  bounced  Ibid.  Into  the  bedroom  he 
dashed,  rushed  by  his  aunt  Florence, 
elbowed  the  company  out  of  the  way, 
threw  back  the  covers  with  one  hand 
and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice: 

“Hello  there,  little  Janet,  how  arc 
you  this  afternoon?" 

Florence  was  dumb  with  amazement. 
Science  and  trained  nurses  may  control 
grown-ups,  but  small  boys  can  shatter 
all  regulations. 

I  AM  still  taking  off  my  hat  to  Miss 
1  Wiec.  She  has  left  us  now  to  take  care  of 
someone  elsc’s  new  baby,  and  we  miss  her. 

W  here  we  stand  and  wonder,  she  knew. 
Calm  and  quiet  and  positive  in  her  way, 
she  left  nothing  to  chance.  Where  we 
should  have  had  to  guess  she  found  out. 
Was  the  mother’s  milk  agreeing  with  the 
baby?  How  much  was  she  getting  at  a 
feeding?  She  told  us  exactly.  A  little 
over  two  ounces.  How  did  she  know? 
By  weighing  the  baby  immediately  be¬ 
fore  and  after  feeding. 

We  were  all  at  dinner  one  night  when 
the  baby  began  to  cry.  It  sounded  to  me 
exactly  like  all  the  other  cries  that  had 
been  given  during  the  dinner  hour,  to 
which  Miss  Wiec  had  paid  no  attention, 
despite  my  protests. 

"If  you  do  not  want  a  spoiled  baby 
you  must  not  take  her  up  every  time  she 
cries,"  she  had  said  repeatedly.  "If  you 
will  let  her  alone  she  will  soon  learn 
to  sleen  the  night  through."  So  we  had 
been  obliged,  against  our  innermost  desire 
to  take  her  up.  to  leave  her  alone  to  cry 
it  out.  But  this  night  the  baby  cried, 
and  immediately  the  nurse  left  the  dinner 
table.  "I  he  dessert  had  been  served  when 
she  returned. 

"Anything  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

She  smiled.  "Yes,  the  poor  little  thing 
was  in  pain,"  she  answered.  "I  think 
she  had  eaten  too  much  and  the  gas  was 
troubling  her.  I  got  it  to  come  up,  and 
she  is  comfortable  now." 

She  had  detected  the  difference  in  the 
cry.  I  think  she  taught  that  to  Mother, 
because  when  I  grow  restless  now  and 
feel  that  I  ought  to  do  something,  she 
shakes  her  head  and  says  there  is  no  pain 
to  be  relieved. 

I  imagine  baby  conversation  must  bo 
the  same  the  world  over.  Old  bachelors 
and  childless  grouches  insist  that  all  new 
babies  look  alike,  or  don’t  look  like  any¬ 
thing.  W  c  proud  parents  do  not  agree 
with  them;  but  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
that  the  same  things  are  said  whenever 
a  new  baby  is  displayed. 
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E.  E.  A  mirk.  I ' icr-Prtfideni  of  the 
yjirrrful  Eirtt  S (itionul  Hunk  of 

Kanm*  City. 


IN  his  own  mind  a  banker 
divides  men  into  three 
large  groups. 

1 .  Those  who  save  nothing 
for  investment — the 
wasters. 

'i.  Those  who  put  every 
penny  into  insurance 
and  a  home — the 
plodders. 

8.  Those  who  invest  some 
part  of  their  savings 
in  themselves — the 
men  of  vision,  the 
doers. 

Out  of  this  third  group  <-ome  the 
leaders  of  any  industry,  including 
the  leading  Imnkers  themselves. 
E.  E.  Amick.  whose  letter  is 
quoted  on  this  page,  being  typical 
of  many. 

Mr.  Amick's  career  might  easily 
have  terminated  in  Bniiceton. 
Missouri.  Entering  the  hank  of 
that  prosperous  little  community 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  liecame 
its  chief  executive  officer  at  twenty- 
three.  with  an  income  of  So.(MH). 

Or  his  career  might  have  ter¬ 
minated  in  Boonville.  where  he 
was  made  President  of  the  Boon¬ 
ville  National  Bank. 

In  either  situation  many  men 


-/  Mart  made  a  good  many  in- 
reslmenls  during  the  past  ten  peart 
but  none  irhich  returned,  on  Ike 
amount  in  mi  red.  tuck  large  diei- 
dendt  or  benefits  at  the  investment 
in  the  Modern  Uusinett  Course 
R.  K.  Am.  * 


would  have  said:  “I  am  content. 
I  will  put  all  of  my  surplus  into  a 
home  anil  insurance  and  safe 
l>onds.  I  will  settle  down." 

But  while  he  was  still  cashier  in 
Bum-eton,  he  read  the  little  volume 
“Forging  Ahead  in  Business'* 
which  is  offered  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page.  The  Modem  Business 
Course  and  Service  for  which  he 
subsequently  enrolled  was  a  revela¬ 
tion.  It  carried  him  out  into  a 
wider  world.  It  gave  him  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  each  department 
of  a  modern  business — the  sales, 
accounting,  factory  and  office  man¬ 
agement.  advertising  and  corpora¬ 
tion  finance.  It  brought  him  into 
jiersonal  relationships  with  the 
methods  which  business  leaders, 
in  many  lines,  had  tested  and 
found  siu-eessful. 


If  the  Course  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  cost  $10,000 
or  even  $1.(HK),  few  men  with 
family  responsibilities  would  lie 
justified  in  backing  their  faith  with 
so  large  an  amount.  But  the 
initial  cost  is  nothing  but  a  two- 
cent  stamp  which,  w  ith  the  coupon 
Itelow,  will  bring  your  copy  of 
“Forging  Ahead  in  Business."  the 
I  took  that  contains  all  the  facts. 

Even  the  most  conservative 
banker  will  tell  you  that  saving 
money  is  the  l>cst  thing  you  can 
possibly  do.  i rith  one  exception. 
That  exception  is  to  put  a  little 
money  into  something  your  com- 
|»etitors  do  not  have — knowledge 
and  vision  of  the  future.  “Forging 
Ahead  in  Business’*  has  given 
400.000  men  that  sort  of  vision, 
and  it  is  sent  without  obligation  or 
mst. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
711  A»tor  Place.  New  York  City 

Sod  mr  “  JW.’inr  A)wa»l  in  Biuinra" 
vltirii  |  may  krrp  wilhout  ol.lif.txW. 

Xw . 

I’rtal  km 


His  other  investments  were 
profitable  but  this  investment- 
only  a  few  dollars  a  month,  and 
less  than  two  hundred  altogether — 
paid  for  itself  dozens  of  times  over 
and  is  still  paying  tremendously. 


Addrra* 


Foul  km 


Canadian  Address,  C.P.R.  Building .  Toronto;  Australian  Address.  |i  Hunter  Street,  Sydney 


C.et'le*’.  1*23 .AUn.eer  Hi-.''...  /i,ri «• 
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When 

our  hat  counts 
and  your 
clothes  do  not 


No  one  can  nbwnc  the  care¬ 
ful  tailoring  of  your  clothes 
when  you  sink  into  the  cush¬ 
ions  of  a  lounge  in  a  lobby  »»r 
the  seat  of  a  railroad  train. 
Your  hat  i»  then  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  article  of  v«»ur  dress. 


taste  a 


KNOX 


FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 


KNOX  HAT  COMPANY 

New  Y«*rt  Filth  Avc.  ji  aoeh  Si. 


Babies  do  have  a  resemblance  to  some¬ 
one,  but  the  trouble  is  no  two  people 
discover  the  same  resemblance.  Janet’s 
two  grandmothers  were  in  one  day. 

“She’s  a  Guest,”  said  Grandmother 
Guest  proudly.  “She  has  Edgar’s  head 
and  eyes  and  forehead.  There’s  no  doubt 
about  it,  she’s  a  Guest  all  right.” 

"Yes,”  said  Grandmother  Crossman. 
‘she  has  Edgar’s  eyes;  hut  the  dear  little 
thing  certainly  has  Nellie’s  features. 
That's  the  mouth  of  her  mother.  It’s 
Buddy's  mouth,  too,  and  you  all  admit 
that  Buddy  resembles  his  mother.” 

Being  the  relative  of  a  new  baby  is  a 
tremendous  responsibility.  In  the  first 
place,  it  makes  an  uncle  or  an  aunt  or 
a  cousin  or  a  grandparent,  or  something, 
out  of  you,  and  whatever  it  is  you  realize 
that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  your 
life.  Now  Janet’s  relatives,  I  think,  navi 
all  paid  their  duty  calls  upon  her;  they 
have  all  knelt  at  her  bassinet  and  pledged 
devotion  to  her,  and  they  have  all  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  is  a  mighty  fine  baby. 
But  beyond  that  nothing  definite  has 
come  from  them. 

Her  eyes  arc  blue.  They  cannot  get 
away  from  that  fact;  hut  there  arc  those 
who  argue  still  that  they  will  eventually 
become  brown. 

"She  has  her  dad’s  eyes  all  right,”  says 
Uncle  Bill. 

“Yes,”  says  Unde  Harry,  "but  they’re 
not  the  shape  of  his  eyes.  She  got  those 
lashes  from  her  mother." 

Her  mouth  is  the  subject  of  argument. 
It  is  mv  mouth  and  it  isn’t  my  mouth 
.it  all.  One  aunt  insists  that  every  feature 
is  a  copy  of  my  own,  and  two  aunts  shout 
her  down  with  the  statement  that  her 
forehead  and  her  ears  arc  the  only  things 
we  have  in  common. 

\  V'HEN  she  was  horn  she  had  a  covering 
*  *  of  long  black  hair.  That  has  worn 
off  now  and  the  new  hair  is  coming  in. 
Whose  is  it?  Mine,  if  you  happened  to 
he  listening  to  some;  Mothers,  if  you 
get  the  information  from  others.  It  is 
my  chin  and  it  isn’t  my  chin,  and  the 
cute  little  nose  is  still  in  dispute.  It  may 
he  the  large  ugly  nose  I  carry  or  it  may 
be  the  mother's,  regular-shaped,  well- 
modeled  nose. 

"She  looks  exactly  like  you,”  said  a 
neighbor  excitedly. 

"Yes,”  I  replied;  "hut  we  don’t  worry 
about  that,  so  long  as  she  is  healthy.” 

They  have  had  her  looking  like  her 
Grandmother  Crossman,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  she  is  the  very  image  of 
a  baby  horn  forty  years  ago  to  a  relative 
who  lived  in  Newfoundland;  they  have 
dug  up  old  photographs  of  babies  taken 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  to  prove  a 
family  resemblance;  they  have  likened 
her  hands  to  those  of  all  the  Crossman 
and  Guest  babies  ever  born,  and  when 
the  excitement  shall  fade  out  and  the 
conversation  cease  she  will  still  be  her¬ 
self,  more  like  her  mother,  I  hope,  than 
me. 

Being  her  dad  I  have  ideas  of  my  own. 
even  though  I  am  shouted  down.  I  set 
little  of  myself  in  her,  except  the  blue 
eyes  and  perhaps  the  long  head,  which 
is  a  family  characteristic.  But  1  can  set 
in  her  the  beauty  of  all  our  babies.  I 
can  see  in  her  little  plump  face  to-day 
something  of  the  first  baby  we  had  and 
couldn't  keep.  At  two  months  she 
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The  Warning  of  the  Desert 

.  By  William  A.  Lawrence 


THIS  is  the  story  of  Bill  Andrews— 
••Plain"  Bill  Andrew*.  The  nickname 
had  been  coined  by  wme  boyhood 
chum  and  it  had  *tuck  through  the  year*. 
It  was  both  deserved  and  descriptive.  For 
Hill  wa*  plain  in  appearance— plain  in 
dress  —  plain  in  conversation  — plain  in 
everything  he  did. 

Bill  was  twenty-seven  when  I  first  got 
to  know  him  well— married— the  father  of 
os  fine  a  boy  as  you  have  ever  seen. 

Bill  might  have  been  a  little  further 
along  in  the  world  if  he  had  had  just  a 
little  more  luck— or  foresight— when  he 
started.  But  like  thousands  of  other  men 
he  had  been  forced  to  leave  school  and  go 
to  work  while  he  was  still  young,  and  he 
had  taken  the  first  thing  that  came  along. 

He  worked  as  hard  as  he  knew  how.  but 
somehow  or  other  he  never  seemed  to  get 
very  far. 

It  was  hard — terribly  hard,  sometimes 
— to  make  both  ends  meet— particularly 
when  sickness  came  or  there  were  other 
unexpected  expenses.  But  Bill  never  gave 
up  hope.  You  see,  he  had  some  "plain." 
old-fashioned  courage,  too. 

Above  everything  else  in  the  world,  he 
wanted  to  go  home  some  night  and  tell  his 
wife  of  a  raise  in  salary — of  a  promotion 
that  would  mean  a  happier,  better  home. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  a  man  anywhere 
who  doesn’t  have  that  same  ambition — that 
same  hope! 

But  that  increase  in  salary  and  that  pro¬ 
motion  never  came.  Indeed,  once  or  twice, 
when  things  were  slack,  Bill  came  mighty 
near  losing  his  job. 

Then,  one  night  Bill  came  across  an 
advertisement  that  was  to  change  his  en¬ 
tire  life.  It  told  how  other  men  just  like 
himself  had  found  a  way  to  get  out  of  the 
rut  and  make  good  in  a  big  way— how 
every  roan  has  enough  natural  ability  to 


make  a  success  in  some  line  of  work  if  he 
will  only  find  that  work  and  study  it. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  new 
about  the  thought— it  was  something  Bill 
had  known  and  realized  for  year*. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact.  Bill  had  seen  that 
*  advertisement  and  that  familiar  coupon 
many,  many  tiroes  before.  For  two  year* 
he  had  been  promising  himself  that  he 
would  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  Scranton. 
He  knew  that  he  ought  to  do  it— that  he 
should  at  least  find  out  what  the  I.  C.  S. 
could  do  for  him.  But  he  never  bad! 

And  he  might  not  have  sent  it  this  time, 
either,  but  for  a  few  heart-stirring  lines 
under  a  picture  which  he  had  seen  called 
"The  Warning  of  the  Desert": 

"Om  the  Plains  of  Hesitation 
bleach  the  bones  of  connlless  millions 
a -ho,  at  the  Dawn  of  Victory,  sat 
down  to  wait,  and  waitinf — died!" 

Bill  read  that  over  two  or  three  time*. 
"The  Plains  of  Hesitation!”  "Countless 
millions  who.  at  the  Dawn  of  Victory,  sat 
down  to  wait,  and  waiting — died!"  These 
two  phrase*  kept  ringing  in  his  ears.  They 
worked  their  way  into  his  vers-  soul. 

“That  settles  it."  said  Bill,  with  a  finality 
that  was  unusual  for  him.  “I'm  tired  wait¬ 
ing — I'm  tired  putting  it  off.  This  is  ray 
chance  to  get  out  of  the  rut.  and  I'm  not 
going  to  overlook  it  again." 

So  that  night  Bill  Andrew*  clipped  the 
coupon  he  had  seen  so  often — marked  it — 
and  mailed  it  to  Scranton. 

BILL  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was 
surprised  how  interested  he  became  in 
his  lessons— of  the  personal  interest  the 
teachers  at  the  I.  C.  S.  took  in  him — how 
his  employers  learned  about  his  studying 
and  kept  moving  him  up  and  up  a*  fast 
as  he  was  ready. 


Bill  is  manager  of  hit  department  now, 
and  they  tell  me  he's  going  to  be  a  member 
of  the  firm  some  day.  He  certainly  is  a 
shining  example  of  what  any  man  with 
ambition  can  do  if  he  only  make*  the  start. 

If  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  can  raise  the  salaries  of  men  like 
Bill  Andrews,  they  can  raise  yours.  If  these 
Scranton  schools  can  help  men  like  Bill 
Andrews  to  win  the  advancement  that 
means  a  happier,  better  home,  they  can 
help  you.  too. 

Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  most 
important  thing  you  can  do  to-day  is  to 
send  in  that  I.  C.  S.  coupon.  It  is  far  better 
to  send  it  in  now  than  to  wait  a  year— or 
five  year* — and  then  realize  what  the  delay 
has  cost  you.  Do  it  now ! 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRCtPONOtNCE  »CHOOLa 
B«>  74M-C.  SsraatM. 

Without  rwB  w  oMUatlon  on 
..  ct  >..ut  bookW 

1*11  er  ho*  I  cu  «ju«llf>  lor  lb*  posit 
brfor*  which  I  h«w  marked  «n  X: 

BUSINESS  TRAININO  DEPARTMENT 


n  mt  iurt.  pirate  tend  m* 

rt  “Who  Wmt  ond  Why-* 
for  l he  position  or  In  the 


nUiitrferw  Management 
L  Iftd—trlil  Management 
IVraontirl  Organltatloo 
.  Trafftc  Management 
Hualvtrta  Law 
Ranking  and  Hanking  Law 
Accountancy  I  Including  C.  P.  A. 1 
Mchoiaon  CVwt  Account  In* 
BcAfcfwpin* 

Pi  Irate  Secretary 
Baal oraa  SnuUab  Q  Frcocb 
TECHNICAL  AND 

R  Electrical  Engineering 
KUctrlc  Lighting 
Me<  Haniral  Engineer 
Me'-hanlcai  irrafuanan 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
z  Kallwud  Punltlcn* 
r  OH  Engine  Operating 
r  Cltll  Engineer 

nfttraaa  Engineering  Q  Radio 


nihlp 

AdTrMlalng 
futicr  Lett  era 
Forelm  Tra»U 
Hleroirraithy  ard  Typlr.- 
Buelnent  Engl! ah 
Clrll  tUrrlw 
Railway  Mall  Ork 
Common  Hchwl  Subject » 
HUh  School  Bub)cCtt 
UluatraUng 
NDU9TRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
Architect 

Blue  Print  Reading 
Contractor  ami  llutldcr 
Architectural  Praftairati 
Concrete  Hull' ter 
Structural  Engineer 
Chcmlatr?  Q  Pharmacy 
Automobile  Work 
Airplane  Engine* 
Agriculture  and  Poultry 
Mathe  malice 


Name - _  ....  .  ...  .  . - . . . 

Street  A4Jr*««  ....  ........ — . . 

City  —  _  State  . . 

Otruiunon  .  ....  . . 

fry—**  re»idi*p  in  #*eaed< i  tK1$  foapow  to  i\r 

lel'Tsi'Tffoanf  <or*rap+n4rnet  Sek*tO  f *  1  tutrflam.  Limifcd* 

Ceasdo. 
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DcuffuJ  by  Jtf r?*>n  M  Anktuc I 

iitractU c  arid  dwuwflvf  Kouki 
K«  Home  of  Beauty/* 


ThU  U  on e  of  the* 
•hown  In 


Houses  of  ; 

Enduring  Charm  [* 

Every  year  homc-buildcrs  show  a  greater  appre-  H 

ciation  for  the  value  of  beauty.  Beauty  enhances 
the  satisfaction  one  gets  out  of  his  home.  It  adds  'I 
to  the  investment  value.  It  is  both  a  sentimental 
and  practical  consideration.  The  realisation  of  • « 

this  fact  is  leading  more  and  more  builders  to  !■ 
Face  Brick,  for  the  Face  Brick  house  is  not  only 
attractive  when  completed,  but  takes  on  new  and 
more  beautiful  hues  as  it  ages.  Dollars  and-ccnts 
considerations,  too.  favor  the  Face  Brick  house—  J 

slow  depreciation,  a  minimum  of  repairs  and  up¬ 
keep,  painting  only  around  doors  and  windows, 
low  insurance  rates  and  smaller  fuel  bills.  “The 
Story  of  Brick"  discusses  these  matters  in  detail.  ■* 
For  your  copy,  address  American  Face  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  1736  Peoples  Life  Building,  Chicago.  III.  }J 


Send  for  these  booklets: 

"TheStory  of  Brick"  is  an  attractive  twenty-five  cents.  We  can  supply 
booklet  with  beautiful  illustrations  complete  work ingdrawings.spccinca- 
of  modern  homes,  and  discusses  such  tions  and  masonry  quantity  estimates 
matters  as  Comparative  Costs.  Basic  at  nominal  prices. 

Requirements  in  Building,  The  Ex-  TAe  Home  of  Beauty" contains  fifty 
Cheapness.  Financing  designs  of  face  Brick  house*.  mos(,;. 
the  Building  of  a  Homeland  kindred  two  Moric8>  rcprcscnljng  .  wide  van- 
subjects.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  ety of  architectural  styles  and  interior 
any  prospective  home-builder.  arrangements.  These  houses  were  se- 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  Icctcd  from  350  designs  submitted  in 
Home  Plant” embrace  96  designs  of  a  nation-wide  Architectural  Compc- 
Facc  Brick  bungalows  and  small  tition.  Sene  for  50  cents.  Wealsodis- 
houses. These  houses  arc  unusual  and  tribute  complete  working  drawings, 
distinctive  in  design,  economical  to  •Purifications  and  quantity  estimates 
build,  and  convenient  in  floor  plan,  for  these  houses  at  nominal  cost. 
“Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  "Orienting  the  House”  is  an  illuv 
House  Plans" arc  issued  in  four  book-  traced  booklet,  with  a  sun  dial  chart 
lets,  showing  3  to  4-room  houses,  and  explanation  forplacingthe house 
5-room  houses,  6-room  houses,  and  with  reference  to  light  and  shade.  In- 
7  to  8-room  houses.  The  entire  set  teresring  to  any  prospective  builder, 
for  one  dollar;  any  one  of  the  books.  Sent  for  10  cents. 


looked  much  like  Janet,  or  I  fancy  she 
did.  I  here  is  also  something  about  her 
mouth  which  brings  back  Buddy’s  baby 
days,  and  whether  she  cries  or  smiles 
there  are  times  I  am  certain  they  are 
alike.  I  look  at  her  asleep  in  her  little 
bed.  and  I  think  a  tiny  edition  of  her 
mother  has  been  issued. 

I  he  mother,  however,  says  otherwise. 
She,  too,  fancies  that  she  is  much  like 
all  our  babies,  but  she  can  point  out  her 
strong  resemblance  to  me.  Where  I  see 
her  features  she  discovers  mine,  and  per¬ 
haps  that  is  as  it  should  he. 

I  ~\I  I)  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  be  a  baby?  It 
must,  at  times,  he  a  dreadful  nuisance  to 
he  constantly  on  display;  to  be  bounced 
about  and  held  by  whoever  wishes  to  take 
you  up;  to  he  thrown  over  everyone’s 
shoulder,  patted  on  the  hack;  to  he  held 
in  uncomfortable  positions  by  devoted 
if  inexperienced  persons  when  you  would 
much  rather  lie  in  your  crib  and  get  your 
exercise  in  your  own  way.  Imagine  it 
yourself,  you  grown-up— suppose  you 
had  just  taken  all  the  milk  you  could 
hold  in  your  stomach,  how  would  you 
j  like  some  giant  of  a  man  or  woman  to 
come  along  and  pick  you  up  and  shake 
vou  up  and  down?  Or  suppose  you  were 
dumb  and  could  not  tell  your  ailments, 
hut  could  only  cry  in  pain,  how  would 
you  like  it  if  every  time  vour  stomach 
ached  they  led  you  to  the  table  anil 
forced  you  to  eat  vour  fill  again. 

That  was  the  old-fashioned  way  with 
babies.  Apparently  it  didn’t  hurt  all  of 
us,  for  a  lot  of  us  are  still  here;  but  I 
imagine  that  many  babies  would  have 
been  better  off  and  had  a  fairer  chance 
in  the  struggle  for  life  if  their  parents 
had  fed  less  and  let  them  cry  more. 

At  least  we  have  thought  it  out  for 
ourselves,  and  with  the  new  baby  we 
hope  to  give  lur  the  benefit  of  all  that 
has  been  learned.  She  is  now  two  months 
old,  and  has  gained  her  normal  weight. 
She  has  had  no  colic  and  no  distress.  She 
eats  her  fill  on  her  regular  schedule  and 
digests  it  before  demanding  more,  and 
she  sleeps  the  night  through  with  but 
one  waking  period.  At  first  the  modern 
way  is  difficult  for  fathers  and  mothers, 
hut  if  they  will  persist  in  it  it  is  better 
for  the  baby. 

^  011  must  battle  not  only  with  your 
own  desire  to  fondle  and  comfort  the 
,  child,  but  you  must  battle,  also,  all  the 
ojd-fashioned  relatives  in  vour  family. 
They  will  neither  understand  nor  support 
you.  For  a  time  you  will  he  outcasts  from 
the  family  circle.  You  will  be  treating 

(our  child  as  never  were  you  treated; 

ut  your  little  one’s  health  and  comfort 
will  repay  you  for  the  struggle. 
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He  tried  to  beat  winter 

with  an  ordinary  battery! 

But  after  1 1  US  he  bought  a  man-size  Philco  the  long-life,  high-powei 
I  attcry  that  whirls  the  stiffest  engine  gives  you  quick,  sure-fire  ignitior 
protects  you  from  the  humiliations  and  perils  of  battery  failure. 

Veteran  car  owners  realize  thousands  from  bitter,  hand-cranking 
pericnccs  that  starting  cold,  oil-cloggcd  motors  firing  sluggish  slow-vap 
izing  gasoline  keeping  headlights  blazing  hour  after  hour  is  no  job 


3 -Point  Superiority 

I.  TH.  Famous  Diamond -Grid 

•  he  diagonally  braced  Irani*  of  a 
PKiko  plat*.  Built  lika  a  bridge 
Can't  buck  la — can't  warn  can’t 
ahort-circuit.  Double  latticed  to  lock 
activa  malarial  (power-producing 
chaniical )  on  the  plate*.  Longer  Me. 
Higher  efficiency. 

J.  The  Philco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer  a  alotted  sheet  o<  hard 
rubber.  Retain*  the  aolid*  on  the 
plate*  but  «iwe*  Ire#  paeaag*  to  the 
current  and  electrolyte  Prevent* 
plate  disintegration.  Prolong*  bat¬ 
tery  life  41  per  cent. 

3.  The  Quarter- Sawed  Hard- 
Wood  Seporntor— made  only  Irom 
giant  tree*  1000  year*  old;  quarter- 
■awed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  *olt  grain*.  Hard  grama  for 
perfect  insulation  of  plate*.  Soft 
grains  lor  perfect  circulation  of  acid 
and  current — quirk  delivery  ol  power 
Another  big  reason  why  Philco  .. 
f*r  battery  lor  your  car. 


of  Philco  Service.  Over  SSOO  sta¬ 
tions- all  over  the  United  States. 
There  is  one  near  you.  Write  for 


Philadelphia 

^N^BATTERy 

With  the  PHILCO  Slotted  Retainer 


RADIO  DEALERS— Philco  Drynamic  Radio 
Storage  Batteries  are  shipped  to  you  charged 
but  absolutely  DRY.  No  acid  stoppage 
No  charging  equipment.  No  batteric*  «omg 
bad  in  stock.  Wire  or  write  for  details. 


with  the  famous  shock-resisting  Diamond-Grid  Plates 


cu 
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A  Work  <*  Art,  Sont  on  Ap-  < 

prorali  Return  in  5  diyi  if  not  j 
Mtiffftrtan*.  Vourclcpoaitirillbc  I 
r#  funded 

In  full  No  f  \ 

money/ 

need  ne|  *< 

aj1 V  waffi  < 


Loaned 

for  your 


p*rSaon  —  x  he 
League**  only 
Riethodor^mag. 


Ten  Things  That  Keep  Us  Apart 


(Continued  from  page  n) 


Hand  ihr  farrier 
the  poil igr  and 

$3.85 

Derail  ,*lm*M*) 

So le  tbr  i 

«M*1  ei*\rt  il  ;*1- 


IF  only  owe  like  it  had  l>e*'n 
made,  thin  riuiuuite  Greek- 
ronipebu*  Floor  l.omp  would 
have  ooit  rather  more  than  thm* 
thousand  dollar*.  The  lrt|ur 
can  imuhiif  it  tor  km  than  one 
kumirfU A  ttl  that  priff .  heatunr 
iu  nKinherahip  u  oo  wMJ<*f>r*iHl. 
aivd  it  can  reach  iU  mon- 

ben  mi  quifkly. 


an  cxrltMftvr  D. 
A.  L  ld«a.  Can 
^u-wJpWUhout 

name  time  11  la 


Compare  THoeoug  hly 
That  la  Why  ThU  Lamp  le 
Loaned  to  You 

After  you  have  mTtvwl  thin 
lamp,  we  n*k  that  you  rWt  tin* 
art  tni|wjrten».  the  ji*ae|rn%.  the 
large  ntoim  mid  flu?  eonunerrial 
rlnctrie  elMfWinoii^  See  if  you 
can  find  any  lamp  Unit,  at  twin* 
or  five  tmwm  tliU  pnce.  even  a|e 
proai  hn  it  in  urtiNtie  |Nrfartioti 
We  4n  no  le  the  >*«i> 


SMI  whtrb  yxn 

i  roc 

nmkr  41k  ft 
In  limit  Inw 
rl*iy. 

»rm> 

v> 

•  •  • 

lAflio  In  itMrtft 

.1  r«*  hMh 

Flo- 

,  rich  Hiatueo 


■PHmiu  *Od 

Mctalllum.  L> 
pre  theft  *  tram- 
U  hrao  >iw*<ie 
It  parchment, 
hruai bound  i  nit- 
tl«|e  <ta*»lt<>f» 
In  three  ml  ore: 
top  and  bottom 


all  Ui «i  'Whin*  ‘  Itiat  the  Ijwif 
U*  rvwr  ni-nlrd  Iim  toy  nd  Um 

prttatm  mint.  l*hr  tap  miurt 


mil  tiootf  to  yen.  "»  yeur  **i 
imlaimnit  ami  *o*nt»»v4M. 

//  if  don  ni/f  .  ,  »  .S HSU  IT 
HACK  -owy  fimt  U’lfAiN  >## 
dot/#.  H'a  u»i/f  fcistm  de¬ 

pot  if  wf  once  twd  in  /■//, 
you  in//  he  under  no  /uriktr 
MhjiUioh  i rWnrr. 

If  we  mull  think  «f  aay  pleas¬ 
anter.  Ialr«e.  imirv  sitiWWti  »o 
U>  i>ff#e  Ihr  lewnr  a  tUi** 

vi  woiiM  ila  U-"  tut  eeeen  mi*. 

Nol*d  Artlala  Collaborated 
In  Ita  Daalf n 

A  iMinfrr,  i>  M'lilpc rwna  imhI  ii 
DOUhI  i|«'c*.iu!iv <•  '••»Uala>» 

r»Ud  in  llw*  <I«wicii  ol  I  In-  lamp 
Tho  rraalt  i»  »  <lraiicn  of  <li« 
oily,  rirliiima  aixl  who'll 

at  onrodUliiicuiali  »t  untni*tnk> 

9’  from  lh<'  ordinary  roinnioi* 
prixlurta  <>l  factory  "ilr-mn- 
ing  (ii’jmiiiwnla  " 


ESS 


vrarirt!  la 


in  mrtmer  a*  jn- 
hate  puifc  tirarw 
tull>  mrvftl  arm 
k»  (ixnirti  at  ihr 
thaft  ti  that  the 
tamp  ran  hr 
ratal  ur  lovrml 
a  lib  a  *n*lr 


Another  crfxxrt 

rfiah|e.if»:u|eaa.t 
»Milh  to  he  illicit 

to  throw  h*M  at 

anavttfle  Hftrrn 
fta  of  ^inl.  with 
two-ptce*  attacb- 
mrni  plug  u  tr¬ 
io*  hi  1**H*  the 
.haft  ami  arm 


Com  tilctr, 
reedy  fur  the 
fntfh  \%roght 
iMchnl  about  W 

imiuiMit 


When  ae  m nd 
you  tin*  lamp  *« 

*  ill  itlao.  if  you  .p  ^ 

wialt.  n-in.d  r  you  .. 

an  a  ( 'nr re«| Mind¬ 
ing  Metnlirr  of  tht 

Arta  latMur,  it  tb  ing  ilwlineflv  iinli  otoid  that  .ludi 

mcnilM  rihip  it  to  you  not  hunt,  ciilw-r  now  or  later, 
and  it  to  rntuil  mi  old  urn  turn  i»l  any  U»ml  It  »m»|4y 
rrgintera  you  i»a  mu*  interested  in  Tieuring  of  really 
artMtir  new  iltingt  for  boon  ilmtraikm. 

Thla  Low  Prevent  Price  U  a  Teel 
Thte  la  tin  wj*a  dcalitniNi  to  sell  for  *30.  \\r  watt  ro 
.re  If.  by  offering  It  id  a  much  lower  priir  we  ran 

3ti  on  lent  to  mae  a  *reat  an  \  line  In  the  n«i  nf 
rtlun  and  dt«lrlti»itum.  and  wiifuait  a  hew  te  ibr 
0.  So.  aa  an  experiment,  we  are  offering  It  at 


For  the  prrwnf.  till,  la  <mly  aj»  experiment  Wc  cni#- 
not  gimrnnfr^  ttmt  the  i»rlr^  will  tun  lie  ratal.  \  .hit 
Appn>val  lt>x|m-i  .hmil*f  be  rnuimi  at  omrr 

Decorative  Art*  League,  Inc. 
175  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

A  rtfillartv  liwxepumictl  nrvl  arif  .iipportiuir  or«*ar mira¬ 
tion.  of  »cr  at  loir  no  a  .rrlctly  hitUnt'a-  bads,  to  rvuhh- 
Inver,  of  brimMful  Ifita  to  have  the  ailvmiu^  of 
uniud  iMirebaatritf. 

Decorative  Arta  League,  Inc. 

17S  Fifth  Avtnu.,  Naw  York  City 

Ptfiaar  arm  I  me  the  C.rceh -Pom  pel*  n  Floor  I  Amo  and 
I  will  puy  the  carrier  $3  HA  utetMolt  wlwm  delivered.  pfc» 
tf»c  tratiNpirvafinii  chanrn* 

If  not  .ati. factory  I  can  return  the  lamp  with¬ 
in  firt  days  of  receipt  and  you  ara  to  refund  my 
depoait  in  full. 

If  I  do  not  mum  If  in  that  tlrm-  I  am  »o  pureha-e* 
It  at  IlN  special  Introductory  price  nf  $19  AS  aiw!  will 
send  $1  monthly  from  date  for  four  nvnthi.  the  lamp 
remaining  your  property  until  fully  pohl  f*>r 

Please  enter  m>  name  aa  a  i  •>rrr»,p'mdtng  Member 
without  amt  or  obligation. 

iFAa  In Wfe  ainnol  b*  ••m  on  opproaxl  outside  Coaiuwcf 
t/.  S.  A  1 

I  *in  a  render  of  American  Magaxlne.  March.  Ipn 
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push  everyone  away  front  you.  It  is  a 
prime  separator. 

Jealousy  is  another  form  of  egotism. 
Many  imagine  it  to  be  caused  by  love;  but 
jealousy  has  nothing  to  do  with  love.  In 
fact,  you  can  be  insanely  jealous  of  a  per¬ 
son  and  not  love  him  at  all.  There  has 
been  more  than  one  instance  of  a  husband 
who  has  lost  all  interest  in  his  wife  and  all 
ariection  for  her.  and  has  suddenly  waked 
up  to  jealous  fur>’  when  he  discovered 
that  some  other  man  was  in  jove  with  her. 
What  happened  was  that  his  vanity  was 
touched. 

II.  Duagreeai’leiiejj:  The  first  thing 
that  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  Sunday- 
school  to  little  children  is  to  be  agreeable. 
For  this  is  the  first  of  all  virtues.  If  lose 
is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  then 
agreeableness  comes  next,  for  it  is  the 
road  to  love.  NN  hat  you  want  is  that 
others  shall  please  you;  and  the  only  way 
to  obtain  this  is  to  make  a  practice  of 
pleasing  them. 

Let  me  ask  vou  a  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion:  Is  your  life  ordered  to  please  others’ 
You  may  answer  with  a  show  of  heat  that 
your  first  duty  is  to  yourself,  that  you 
I  must  look  out  for  Number  One,  and  your 
answer  is  justified.  What  you  do  not 
understand,  however,  is  that  most  of  the 
pleasure  that  Number  One  gets  out  of  life 
he  gets  from  Number  Two;  and  the  surest 
way  to  look  out  for  one's  self  is  to  look 
out  for  others.  No  better  means  of  induc¬ 
ing  everybody  around  you  to  strive  to 
please  you  can  be  found  than  the  steady 
clfort  on  your  own  part  to  please  others. 

Disagreeahlt-nesi  has  caused  many  a 
separation.  It  might  be  a  good  catechism 
for  a  w  ife  to  ask  herself,  when  the  fear 
comes  into  hrt  heart  that  she  is  losing  her 
husband:  "Do  1  wear  the  clothes  he  likes? 
Do  I  talk  on  the  subjects  he  likes?  Do  I 
asoid  the  roitics  that  irritate  him?  Do 
I  study  to  make  all  of  my  manners  and  ac¬ 
tions  such  as  I  know  give  him  pleasure?" 
Whether  or  not  you  should  do  these 
!  things  is  not  the  question  here.  Possibly 
|  it  is  not  worth  while.  Perhaps  he  is  more 
|  to  blame  than  you,  and  all  that.  The 
only  point  here  is  whether  you  are  pushing 
him  away  from  you  or  drawing  him  to¬ 
ward  you. 

III.  Gloom:  ( i loom  is  a  strong  pusher. 
Perhaps  you  cannot  help  being  gloomy, 
and  you  mav  have  plenty  of  reason  to  be 
gloomy,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  you  be  otherwise  than  gloomy. 
Granted  all  this,  yet  the  gloom  pushes  peo¬ 
ple  away  from  you  just  the  same. 

I  hat  sole  quality  that  pulls  us  toward 
another  person  is  joy.  That  sole  quality 
in  us  which  isolates  us  from  our  fellows 
and  makes  them  want  to  shun  us  is  gloom. 

I  am  not  at  all  discussing  the  question 
w  hether  or  not  in  this  w  orld  of  sin  and  sor¬ 
row  you  ought  to  be  sour  and  dour  and 
serious.  I  am  simply  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  if  you  conceive  it  your  duty  to 
be  so,  you  need  not  complain  that  vou 
have  to  go  it  alone.  I  know  of  no  brother¬ 
hood  of  grouch  faces.  Misery  may  love 
company,  but  it  doesn’t  get  it.  If  you 
ha\e  gl<Him  and  cannot  get  rid  of  it,  at 
!  least  you  might  conceal  it  as  a  vice;  and 


this  you  must  do  if  you  value  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  others. 

IV.  sure  u-ay  to  push  others  from  you  is 
to  show  that  your  feelings  are  hurt. 

Life  is  complex.  You  cannot  live  long 
with  any  human  being  in  the  world  and 
not  have  something  come  up  at  times  to 
push  you  apart.  We  are  so  constituted 
that  we  could  not  live  with  an  angel  from 
Heaven  without  his  offending  iis  some¬ 
times.  Offense  wc  must  expect.  The 
only  question  is  w  hat  to  do  w  ith  it  w  lu-n  it 
comes.  And  although  we  cannot  help  be¬ 
ing  hurt,  what  we  can  help  is  showing  that 
we  are  hurt.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  if 
someone  has  hurt  our  feelings  it  has  been 
done  either  unintentionally  or  without  an 
understanding  of  the  damage  that  was 
caused;  and  if  wc  will  simply  keep  our 
mouths  shut,  keep  smiling,  and  go  on  about 
our  business,  the  whole  matter  will  dis¬ 
appear.  But  if  we  advertise  it  even  time 
we  ate  jostled  or  bruised,  then  irritation 
begins  and  the  separating  process  goes  on. 

V.  Sagging:  Nagging  docs  not  nerd  to 
he  defined,  for  everybody  know  s  w  hat  it  is, 
and  most  of  us  are  guilty  of  it  more  or  less. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  known  separators, 
for  nobody  wants  to  be  nagged  and  every¬ 
body  wants  to  get  away  from  the  nagger. 

It  is  quite  important  that  people  should 
know  their  faults  and  correct  them,  that 
they  should  mend  their  bad  manners, 
that  they  should  improve  their  moral 
character,  and  that  they  should  he  up¬ 
lifted  and  polished  generally.  But  when 
vou  go  into  the  uplifting  and  polishing 
business,  remember  that  it  has  its  price, 
and  you  have  to  pay  it.  Only  very  rare 
souls  like  criticism  ami  correction.  ( )nly 
one  man  in  a  hundred,  and  on  j  woman  in  a 
thousand  likes  to  he  legulatcd.  What  pco- 
is  to  he  approved  and  appreciated. 

I  am  not  treating  of  the  moral  quality 
of  these  things,  but  simply  of  their  push¬ 
ing  or  pulling  quality,  and  the  thing  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  criticism  pushes  and  ap¬ 
preciation  pulls.  Appreciation  ought  to 
he  a  constant  habit.  If  wc  have  to  live  in 
intimacy  with  any  person,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  that  we  get  into  the  way  of 
looking  for  and  mentioning  his  pleasing 
and  excellent  qualities.  Wc  can  always 
find  some  if  we  search  for  them  persist¬ 
ently;  and  if  criticism  is  necessary  it  should 
alw  ays  be  undertaken  w  ith  the  utmost  tact 
and  care,  for  it  is  dangerous  business. 

VI.  Deception:  Continued  intimacy  is 
very  difficult  unless  it  is  based  upon  can¬ 
dor,  sincerity,  and  truthfulness.  Nobody 
can  do  business  with  a  liar,  at  least  unless 
lie  knows  what  sort  of  a  liar  lie  is.  When 
we  live  with  a  person  we  have  to  depend 
upon  him,  to  adjust  our  actions  to  his, 
and  if  he  is  untruthful  we  discover  that 
we  have  been  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed. 

The  trouble  with  lying  is  that  nobody  is 
clever  enough  to  keep  it  up  successfully. 
The  beauty  of  telling  the  truth  is  that  we 
don't  have  to  think  about  it.  \N  lien  we 
tell  one  lie  we  have  to  tell  two  hundred 
and  forty  lies  to  make  it  fit,  and  the  game 
becomes  too  complicated.  Deception  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  separators. 

VII.  Artificiality:  This  is  a  form  of  de¬ 
ception.  We  cannot  love  anything  that  is 
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er  great  achievement- 
ly  the  Squibb  Laboratories 


FOR  generations,  dentists  and  physi¬ 
cians  have  prescribed  Squibb’s  Milk 
of  Magnesia  to  protect  the  teeth  and  to 
neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  decay. 
They  have  long  realized  that  if  it  could 
be  combined  with  other  necessary  in¬ 
gredients  in  a  correct  dental  cream,  the 
result  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  humanity. 

At  their  request,  the  Squibb  Labora¬ 
tories  undertook  this  work  and  developed 
a  scientifically  correct  magnesia  dental 
cream. 

What  Squibb’s  Dental  Cream  Does! 

First  of  all.  it  cleanses  the  mouth  and 
teeth  thoroughly,  assisting  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  food  particles  and  film.  It  does 
this  without  the  use  of  soap,  as  the  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  soap  In  the  mouth  tends  to  harm 
the  gums.  It  polishes  the  teeth  beautifully 
without  the  aid  of  gritty  chemicals,  acids 
or  other  harmful  ingredients. 

In  addition,  Squibb’s  Milk  of  Magnesia, 
contained  in  Squibb’s  Dental  Cream, 
effectively  neutralizes  the  adds  which 
cause  decay,  and  thus  is  deddedly  help¬ 
ful  in  preventing  dental  troubles. 


A  Professional  Product 

No  product  has  ever  been  produced 
bearing  the  Seal  of  Squibb  which  has 
not  also  borne  the  highest  endorsements 
of  the  medical  profession.  You  can  use 
Squibb’s  Dental  Cream  with  absolute 
confidence  in  its  purity,  efficacy  and 
reliability. 

Squibb's  Dental  Cream  is  highly 
recommended  for  every  one.  Its  snappy 
flavor  and  the  delightful  sensation  of 
true  cleanliness  it  brings,  make  its  regu¬ 
lar  use  pleasant  as  well  as  very  beneficial. 
It  is  excellent  also  for  children. 

Special  Offer 

One  trial  of  Squibb’s  Dental  Cream 
will  convince  you,  more  thoroughly  than 
anything  we  could  say,  of  its  superior 
merits.  We  will  send  you  a  generous 
trial -size  tube,  free,  upon  receipt  of  the 
coupon  below  properly  filled  out.  Send 
it  in  to-day  and  begin  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  using  a  dental  cream  that  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  carefully  and  correctly  as  a 
prescription  from  your  physician. 


DENTAL  CREAM 


“THE  PRICELESS  INGREDIENT" 
of  every  product  is  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  its  maker. 


Mail  this  Coupon  for  Trial-Size  Tube 
Sign  your  name  and  addreai,  and  your  drue 
riat’a  name  and  addrcaa  on  ihia  coupon  and  mail 
it  to  ua  lor  one  free  trial-eiae  tube  of  Squibb'* 
Dental  Cream.  Only  one  tube  to  a  family. 

E  R.  Squibb  8t  Son*  P.  O-  Bo*  1215,  New  York 


CeoTTitiU  IH1.  K  H.  Soelbb* 
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Spring  and 
SANITAS 

go  hand  in  hand 

From  kitchen  to  guest¬ 
room,  Samras  imparts 
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not  real.  And  if  one  is  constantly  posing 
or  pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and 
especially  if  we  have  fallen  in  love  with 
the  pose  and  not  the  real  person,  then  sep¬ 
aration  is  not  far  distant. 

'  I  he  very  first  thing  is  to  he  ourselves. 
If  I  am  loved  for* myself,  then  there  is 
some  hope  of  love's  continuance,  for  at 
|  least  1  shall  always  be  myself. 

Love  is  a  thing  that  clings  only  to  per¬ 
sonality.  We  don't  love  qualities  nor  at¬ 
tainments  nor  accomplishments  nor  man- 
nets.  \\  hat  we  love  is  the  real  person. 

1  And  love  clings  quite  as  much  to  faults 
!  and  deficiencies,  when  they  are  real,  as  it 
I  does  to  excellencies. 

Successful  lovers,  or  rhosetuarrud  cou¬ 
ples.  for  instance,  who  have  li\**I  together 
I  for  thirty  years  or  more  and  an  itill  gen¬ 
uinely  fond  of  each  other,  w  ill  he  found  to 
know  thoroughly  each  other's  limitations. 
When  you  love  a  person  really,  you  lose 
him.  and  the  “him"  includes  his  little  pe¬ 
culiarities.  his  faults,  and  his  mannerisms, 
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own  opinions,  his  own  moral  convictions. 
We  should  honor  them  as  we  expect  our 
own  to  he  honored.  Perfect  and  contin¬ 
ued  unity  depends  upon  a  certain  amount 
of  independence.  And  when  we  violate 
the  sanctity  of  personality  and  insist  «>n 
rummaging  through  the  depths  of  another 
soul  upon  every  occasion,  and  knowing 
and  judging  all  the  secret  places  of  the 
heart,  we  may  well  look  for  resentment. 

X.  Domination:  One  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  perversion  is  the  desire  to  rule. 
It  is  one  of  the  lowest  traits  of  humanity, 
just  as  the  desire  to  serve  is  the  highest 
trait.  Ml  slavish  souls  and  mean  persons 
love  to  boss,  to  give  orders,  to  dominate. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  this  trait  when  we 
see  it  cropping  up  in  ourselves.  It  is  what 
has  made  the  monarchies  of  history  with 
all  their  attendant  evils. 

Ambition  is  a  good  thing;  but  only  the 
ambition  to  he  of  service,  to  help,  is  com¬ 
mendable.  The  ambition  to  lord  it  over 
others  is  the  seed  of  revolt  and  trouble. 

If  you  wish,  therefore,  that  one  you 
love  should  be  drawn  toward  you  and  not 
thrust  from  you,  sec  to  it  that  your  con¬ 
stant  desire  is  nor  to  dictate,  not  to  im¬ 
pose  y  our  ow  n  opinions  and  w  ill,  nor  to 
control,  but.  as  far  as  possible,  to  serve. 

Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  the  one 
you  love  may  be  entirely  unworthy  of  this 
and  take  advantage  of  you  and  proceed  to 
dominate  you.  In  that  case  it  is  a  trag¬ 
edy.  Hut  it  is  not  so  bad  a  tragedy  as  if 
the  guilt  were  pours. 

The  main  thing  that  we  arc  to  keep  in 
mind,  all  said  and  done,  is  that  love  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,  and  it  is  love 
and  the  supreme  worth  of  love  that  we 
should  constantly  consider.  In  every 
crisis  think  of  that.  Ask  yourself  if  any  ¬ 
thing  else  is  worth  while.  Kxamine  the 
matter  to  see  if  what  you  purpose  has  its 
right  hearing  upon  love,  or  whether  it  is 
centered  in  your  own  egotism. 

We  cannot  force  love.  It  will  not  come 
w  hen  we  whistle  nor  stay  when  we  entreat, 
hut  it  has  certain  natural  channels.  If 
we  observe  certain  things  it  is  more  likely 
to  come  and  to  stay. 

To  he  natural,  lo  he  human.  To  be 
sincere.  To  be  teachable.  l  o  love  to 
serve  and  not  to  rule.  And  to  be  helpful. 
Those  are  the  wires  upon  which  the  strong 
current  of  love  runs. 

And.  last  of  all.  we  should  remember 
that  we  cannot  love  everybody.  I'liere 
arc  some  people  to  yvhom  we  naturally  do 
not  take.  I  here  are  some  natures  that 
have  no  chemical  affinity  for  our  own. 
I  here  arc  some  souls  that  arc  negative  to 
our  positive. 

And  it  is  a  good  plan  not  ro  waste  much 
time  with  these  persons.  It  is  a  wide 
world  and  there  is  plenty  of  room.  If  a 
person  does  not  like  you,  the  best  rule  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  go  away. 
Somebody  else  will  like  you.  Of  course 
this  cannot  always  be  done;  but  as  much 
as  possible  we  shall  save  complications 
and  struggles  if  we  would  encourage  the 
natural  affinities  and  side-step  the  natural 
repulsions. 


<;.  U  I  U  S.  who  is  probably  (he  most  widely  known  and  widely  discussed 
w liter  in  the  Knglish  language  to-day,  will  tell  you  next  month  what 
he  considers  “The  Ten  Most  Important  Books  in  the  World.”  The  whole 
psychology  and  practical  philosophy  of  reading  is  vividly  portrayed  in  this 
extraordinary  piece,  in  which  you  "ill  have  personal  access  to  the  matured 
judgment  and  conclusions  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  authorities. 


How  to  keep  your  hair  soft 
and  silky ,  full  of  life  and  lus¬ 
tre,  bright  and  fresh-looking 


Why  proper  shampooing 

makes  your  hair  beautiful 


ANYONE  can  have  beautiful  hair,  if  it  ii 
*  *  cared  for  properly. 

Shampooing  is  the  moat  important  thing. 

I ’roner  shampooing  is  what  brings  out  all  the 
real  life  and  lustre,  the  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  vour  hair  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

Proper  shampooing,  however,  means  more 
than  just  washing  your  hair— it  means  thorough 
cleansing. 

The  hair  and  scalp  arc  constantly  secreting 
oily,  gummy  substance*.  These  substances 
catch  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  the  hair  becomes 
coated  with  this. 

I  his  coating,  when  it  becomes  excessive, 
naturally  dulls  the  hair  and  destroys  its  gloss 
and  lustre.  It  covers  up  and  prevents  the 
natural  color  and  beauty  of  the  hair  from  show¬ 
ing.  It  also  causes  scales  and  dandruff. 

How  to  prevent  this  coating 

1  o  have  beautiful  hair,  you  must  prevent  this 
coating  frum  accumulating. 

This  cannot  be  done  with  ordinary  snaps  not 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  Besides,  the  hair  can¬ 
not  stand  the  harsh  effect  of  free  alkali  which  is 
common  in  ordinary  soaps.  'I  he  free  alkali  soon 


dries  the  scalp,  nukes  the  luir  brittle  and  ruins  it . 

Mulsihcd  cocoanut  oil  shampoo  is  not  only 
especially  adapted  to  cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp 
thoroughly,  but  it  cannot  possibly  injure.  This 
dear,  pure  and  entirely  greaselcss  product  does 
not  dry  the  scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no 
matter  how  often  you  use  it. 

The  quick,  easy  way 

Two  or  three  tcaspoonfuls  of  Mulsihcd  in  a 
cup  or  glass  with  a  little  warm  water  is  all  that 
is  required. 

Simplv  pour  the  Mulsihcd  evenly  over  the 
luir  ana  rub  it  in.  It  nukes  an  abundance  of 
rich,  creamy  lather,  which  rinses  out  quickly 
and  easily,  removing  every  particle  of  dust,  dirt, 
dandruff  and  excess  oil. 

After  a  Mulsihcd  shampoo  you  will  find  the 
hair  will  dry  quickly  and  evenly  and  have  the 
appearance  of  being  much  thicker  and  heavier 
than  it  really  is.  It  keens  the  scalp  soft  and 
healthy,  the  hair  fine  and  silky,  bright,  fresh- 
looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and  easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  Mulsihcd  at  any  drug  store  or 
toilet  goods  counter,  anywhere  in  the  world. 
A  4 -ounce  bottle  should  last  for  months. 


Mulsified 

Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo 


Splendid  for  Children 
— Fine  for  Men 
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Now  the  physician  can  watch 
the  glands  of  your  mouth  at  work 


A  new  instrument  brings  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  the  glands  protect  the 
unreplaceable  enamel  of  your  teeth 


SCIENTIFIC  studies  of  human  be-  if  you  brush  your  teeth  after  every 
ings  and  animals  now  show  there  meal  (and  not  one  person  in  a  hundred 
are  glands  whiclTdetermine  whether  docs)  enough  food  remains  to  feed 
we  shall  grow  to  be  giants  or  pigmies,  myriads  of  acid-forming  bacteria, 
others  which  regulate  the  speed  at  To  provide  protection  against  the  esses 
which  our  body  shall  work,  and  still  acids,  nature  intended  the  salivary  It  does  for 
others  which  control  our  youth  and  glands  automatically 
vitality. 

Equally  important  are  the 
six  tiny  glands  in  the  mouth 
which  protect  us  against  colds, 
tonsilitis, pneumonia  and  many 
other  infectious  diseases.  With  a 

a  new  instrument — the  sialo- 
mettr — the  physician  can  watch 
with  his  own  eyes  these  glands 
pour  out  their  healing,  germ-  jfl 

free  fluids.  “ 

This  instrument  teaches  us 
also  that  it  is  their  steady 
stream  of  fluids  that  protects 

the  precious,  unreplaceable  - 

enamel  of  your  teeth  against 
the  deadly  acids  of  decay.  ** 

All  day,  all  night,  they  wage  this 
constant  struggle 

In  the  warmth  of  the  mouth  minute 
food  particles  ferment  just  as  milk 
turns  sour  when  left  in  a  warm,  moist 
place.  The  acids  thus  formed  imme¬ 
diately  begin  to  attack  the  enamel, 
forming  cavities. 

Brushing  the  teeth,  while  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  mouth  cleanliness. 


all  over  the  world  for  twenty  years 
have  been  using  Pebeco. 

Pebcco  is  a  dentifrice  prepared  es¬ 
pecially  to  assist  the  natural  proc- 
causing  these  glands  to  work, 
us  what  long-continued 
to  flush  the  chewing  of  hard  food  did  for  our 

primitive  ancestors.  Pebeco 
” “ ” — ' "1  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  By 

its  mere  presence  in  the  mouth 
it  causes  the  salivary  glands  to 
*  flow  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  never  exhausts  them  as  do 
strong  acids — it  never  checks 
I  their  natural  action  asdosoapy 

Hint  alkaline  substances. 

For  washing  the  teeth  and 
keeping  the  outside  surfaces 
polished,  no  better  dentifrice 
than  Pebcco  can  be  made.  It 
works  quickly  and  efficiently 
without  wearing  away  the 
enamel  or  injuring  the  edges 
of  the  gums.  Its  constant  use 
gives  you  teeth  as  beautiful 
mouth  and  teeth  every  moment  in  as  nature  intended  you  to  have, 
'heday  a"d  night.  The  fluid,  with  After  a  thorough  clca„si„g  with 
wh.ch  they  bathe  your  teeth  and  gum.  pcbcco_it  h„  >  cnoughs  tan 
are  «/*,/««  m  character  They  neu-  to  exhi|araJte  _  your  mouth 

trah/e  and  wash  away  the  adds  as  fee|j  „  rcfrcshed  ,,0es  your 
fast  as  they  form.  body  after  a  bath— and  you  have 

Although  the  glands  are  small  they  the  convincing  feeling,  too,  that  you 
can  win  their  fight  against  the  acids  have  done  for  your  teeth  and  mouth 
if  they  can  be  made  to  function  nor-  all  that  science  can  teach  you  to  do. 
mallv!  In  a  healthy  mouth  theysecrete  Take  homc  ,  tube  tonight  and 

more  than  a  quart  of  flu.d  per  day.  no,c  itspungent  and  rcfrcshing  taste. 

But  the  way  we  live  today  makes  It  will  keep  the  glands  of  your  mouth 
it  difficult  for  our  glands  to  work  at  active  and  your  teeth  sound  and 
anything  like  their  normal  rate.  Na-  beautiful.  50c  at  all  druggists.  Manu- 
ture  expected  us  to  stimulate  and  facturcd  only  by  Lehn  and  Fink,  Inc. 


This  Man  Trained  Strongheart,  the  Wonderful  Dog,  by  Keene  Sumner 


This  Man  Trained  Strongheart 
the  Wonderful  Dog 


(Continued  from  page  to) 

well  and  I  showed  my  appreciation  bv  vicious,  the  authority  is  outside  himself.  It 
scratching  his  head,  an  attention  which  is  the  law,  or  the  police,  or  his  boss,  or  so- 
delighted  him  immensely.  ciety  in  general.  But  if  he  is  a  man  of 

“Then  I  took  into  the  room  the  dress  strong  character,  the  authority  which  he 
which  the  lady  was  to  wear  in  the  scene  obeys  is  within  himself, 
and  laid  it  beside  me  on  the  couch  where  "A  grown  dog.  like  Strongheart,  is  very 
she  was  to  sit.  I  spread  part  of  it  over  much  like  a  child  ten  or  twelve  years  old. 
my  knees,  so  that  he  would  rub  against  lie  obeys  some  outside  authority.  lie 
the  dress  and  become  accustomed  to  it.  may  do  this  through  fear;  or  he  may  do  it 
By  this  time,  the  lady  herself  had  experi-  through  respect,  affection,  and  confidence, 
enced  a  change  of  heart  toward  the  tiger  But  the  obedience  that  comes  through 
and  we  began  having  little  friendly  par-  fear  is  absolutely  unreliable.  A  dog  who 
ties  of  three.  is  afraid  of  his  master  is  like  a  child  who  is 

“When  that  scene  finally  was  photo-  afraid  of  his  parents:  he  obeys  only  so 
graphed,  the  lady  was  sitting  on  the  long  as  he  is  in  danger  of  punishment.  I  he 
couch  and  the  tiger  was  lying  beside  her  first  gtx»d  chance  he  gets,  he  will  follow  his 
with  his  head  in  her  lap!  I'm  sure,  if  the  ow  n  impulses. 

tiger  could  have  been  interviewed,  he  “Of  course  there  is  individuality  among 
would  have  reported  that  ‘a  pleasant  time  animals,  just  as  there  is  among  human 
was  had  by  all.’  beings.  Strongheart,  for  instance,  has  an 

innate  dignity  and  depth  of  feeling  that 
"XJOW,  was  there  anything  in  the  psy-  are  as  fine  as  anything  I  ever  encountered 
t  ’  chology  of  that  animal  that  was  differ-  in  a  human  being.  All  animals  have  a 
ent  from  the  psychology  of  a  human  being?  greater  sense  of  personal  dignity  than  we 
When  he  felt  that  he  was  safe  and  com-  give  them  credit  for.  1  ha\c  seen  people 
fortahle,  that  he  was  among  friends  who  treat  animals  in  a  way  that  made  me 
understood  him  and  treated  him  with  re-  cringe,  because  I  knew  that  the  animal 
spcct  and  kindness,  he  reacted  just  as  you  felt  humiliated. 

would  expect  any  creature  to  react.  “Never  ridicule  an  animal.  Never 

“You  know,  it’s  funny  that  human  be-  laugh  at  his  mistakes.  Never  play  prac- 
ings  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  animals,  tical  jokes  on  him.  Never  put  him  a  posi- 
too.  Intellectually,  we  have  gone  far  be-  lion  where  he  feels  foolish  and  embar- 
yond  other  animals.  We  have  learned  to  rassed.  Play  with  him— ves,  hut  always 
control  our  primitive  impulses  hut  they  make  it  a  mutual  affair.  Let  him  see  that 
arc  there,  just  the  same!  it  is  just  as  much  his  fun  as  yours.  Never 

“If you  want  to  know  how  a  human  be-  sneer  at  him.  If  he  doesn't  understand 
ing  will  feel  toward  you  if  vou  treat  him  you,  and  so  docs  a  thing  wrongly,  don't 
in  a  certain  way,  just  literally  try  it  on  the  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  fool, 
dog.  Treat  the  dog  as  you  intend  to  treat  “Sarcastic  people,  who  assume  a  snccr- 
thc  human  being.  If  the  dog  snarls,  you  ing  superiority,  never  get  on  well  with 
may  be  sure  that  the  man  will  be  snarling  animals.  They  never  get  on  well  with 
inside,  no  matter  how  polite  he  looks.  If  human  animals,  cither;  and  the  explana- 
the  dog  wags  his  tail  w  ith  pleasure,  you  tk»n  is  perfectly  simple:  That  kind  of  per- 
may  be  sure  that  the  human  being  will  be  son  is  not  sincere,  straightforward,  or 
in  a  tail-wagging  frame  of  mind,  no  matter  kind;  and  the  animal  -w  hether  a  man.  a 
how  indifferent  he  may  try  to  appear.  dog,  or  any  other  variety— knows  it.  The 
"A  human  being  may  try  to  hide  these  sarcastic  employer,  or  teacher,  or  parent, 
inner  feelings;  but  if  he  gets  a  chance  or  alleged  friend,  mat  be  treated  with 
sooner  or  later  he  will  act  on  them.  If  you  superficial  deference,  but  he  has  no  real 
have  made  him  angry,  he  will  try  to  get  hold  on  people, 
even.  If  you  have  given  him  pleasure,  lie 

will  want  to  do  you  a  good  turn.  To  ALWAYS  treat  an  animal  with  respect, 
study  animals  is  to  read  a  Book  of  Revela-  C\  Would  you  like  to  have  a  stranger  slap 
tions  about  man.  you  familiarly  on  the  back,  pull  your  ears. 

"  l  ake  Strongheart,  for  example.  When  or  rub  your  hair  the  wrong  way?  You'd 
we  first  got  him  I  kept  him  with  me  day  resent  it  hotly,  just  as  hotly  as  you  dared, 
and  night.  I  watched  how  he  reacted  to  Then  why  treat  an  animal,  or  a  child, 
every  stimulus— sounds,  sights,  smells,  with  the  familiarity  you,  yourself,  would 
The  very  first  thing  you  learn  from  ani-  resent?  It  is  an  instinct,  the  primitive  in- 
mals  is  the  enormous  power  of  habit,  stinct  of  fear,  that  makes  an  animal  snap 
Strongheart  had  been  trained  for  police  at  a  stranger  who  comes  too  near  him. 
and  Red  Cross  work.  I  had  to  make  him  And  it  is  the  same  primitive  instinct  that 
un-leam  some  of  the  things  he  had  been  makes  the  human  animal /cr/  like  snapping 
taught.  But  while  I  have  changed  his  at  anyone  who  gets 'too  fresh' w  ith  him. 
actions,  I  have  not  changed  his  impulses.  “Never  lie  to  an  animal.  Never  fail  to 
He  still  feds  the  desire  to  act  according  to  carry  out  either  your  threats  or  your 
his  instincts  and  his  habits.  But  he  does  promises.  There,  again,  you  have  a  fun- 
not  do  it,  if  I.  whom  he  recognizes  as  his  damcntal  principle  of  human  psychology. 
8uPfcme  authority, don't  want  him  to  do  it.  You  cannot  control  an  animal  if  he  does 
"  I  hat  is  exactly  what  a  human  being  not  believe  in  you.  Strongheart  will  do 
docs.  He  overcomes  certain  desires  if  anything  I  tell  him  to,  because  I  never 
they  run  contrary  to  some  authority  which  have  betrayed  his  faith  in  me.  Somc- 
hc  recognizes.  If  the  man  is  weak  or  times  he  will  hesitate  and  look  up  at  me. 


Cleans  every  part 
of  every  tooth 
every  time 


WITH  any  tooth  brush  and 
some  extra  effort  you  can 
clean  parts  of  all  your  teeth — or 
even  all  the  surfaces  of  some  teeth. 

You  can  be  sure  that  a  I’ro- 
phy-lac-tic  'Tooth  Brush  does  a 
thorough  job  for  every  tooth. 

The  scientifically  curved  handle 
and  the  tufted  bristles  of  the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic  enableyou  to  clean 
easily  every  part  of  every  tooth 
every  time  vou  use  that  brush. 
Food  may  lodge  a  round  your  teeth, 
but  a  Pro-phy-lac-tic  finds  its 
hiding  place. 

Pr<v|>h«.|ic-tic  Tooth  Brtrehca  are 
•fade  *ith  had!,  medium.  anil  -ill  ! 
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Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

zMort  than  a  tooth  paste  — it  cheeks  Pyorrhea 


Formula  ofR.  J.  Fortran.  D.  D.  S. 
Forhan  Company,  New  York 
F orhon'j,  L  unite  J,  Montreal 


The  Odds  Are  4  to  1 
Against  Yon 


There’s  a  way  to  check 
Pyorrhea 


Don't  gamble  with  your  teeth  and  health.  You  have 
far  too  much  at  stake.  More,  the  odds  are  too  heavy 
against  you. 

Pyorrhea  strikes  four  persons  out  of  every  five  that 
pass  the  age  of  forty.  And  thousands  younger,  too. 
The  chances  are  4  to  i  it  will  strike  you  unless  you 
are  vigilantly  on  guard. 

Heed  Nature's  warning  when  she  gives  it.  Bleeding 
gums  arc  the  warning.  Act  at  once.  Don't  wait.  For 
Pyorrhea  works  fast.  The  tender  gums  recede.  The 
teeth  loosen,  or  arc  lost  through  extraction.  The 
system  is  often  flooded  with  infection. 

Go  immediately  to  your  dentist  for  teeth  and  mouth 
inspection.  Brush  your  teeth,  twice  daily,  with  Forhan's 
For  the  Gums.  This  healing,  time-tested  dentifrice, 
when  used  in  time  and  used  consistently,  will  prevent 
Pyorrhea  or  check  its  progress. 


Forhan**  For  the  Cum*  1*  the  formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan. 
D.  D.  S.  It  will  keep  vour  teeth  clean  anJ  white,  tout 
gum%  firm  and  healthy.  It  it  pleawnt  to  the  t**e. 
Buy  a  tube  today.  At  all  drugtfiita,  35c  and 60c. 


as  if  to  say,  'Did  I  understand  you?  Do 
you  really  mean  what  I  thought  you  said  ?’ 

"When  I  repeat  the  command,  he  seems 
to  say,  'Oh.  you  did  mean  it!  That’s  all 
tight.  1  just  wanted  to  be  sure.’ 

“In  *7  he  Silent  Call'  there  was  one 
man  who  plavcd  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
In  reality,  Strongheart  was  very  fond  of 
this  man.  Yet  he  had  to  spring  on  him, 
apparently  catch  him  by  the  throat,  and 
tear  the  man’s  clothing  to  pieces.  If  I 
had  made  him  jump  at  the  man  in  anger — 
well!  We  would  have  been  minus  one  of 
our  actors.  He  would  have  killed  the 
man  in  short  order. 

“Instead,  I  trained  him  to  do  it  as  part 
of  a  highly  enjoyable  game.  I  taught  him 
to  jump,  not  at  the  man's  throat,  but  at 
his  necktie.  If  by  accident  he  did  get 
hold  of  the  man's  throat,  he  knew  that 
wasn’t  the  game;  and  he  wouldn’t  close 
his  jaws,  but  would  let  them  slip  down  to 
where  he  could  catch  the  necktie  with  his 
teeth.  The  instant  1  told  him  to  stop,  he 
would  let  go  and  come  frisking  hack  to 
me.  his  tail  wagging  furiously.  Just  as 
plainly  as  in  words,  he  was  saying: 

'"Gee!  that  was  fun;  wasn’t  itr  What 
are  we  going  to  play  now?' 

“Yet  the  whole  performance  was  con¬ 
trary  to  both  his  primitive  and  his  ac¬ 
quired  impulses.  He  simply  took  my  word 
lor  it  that  this  was  a  great  game.  If  I 
said  it  was,  then  it  must  be  so. 


"C YNE  of  the  things  he  had  been  taught, 

^ as  a  Red  Cross  dog,  was  never  to  touch 
anything  that  was  dead.  On  the  battle¬ 
field,  he  was  to  carry  aid  to  the  wounded. 
Therefore  he  must  not  waste  time  on  those 
that  were  past  aid.  He  won’t  touch  a 
dead  thing  now,  unless  I  tell  him  to.  In 
that  case,  he  believes  that  1  have  some 
good  reason  for  it.  so  it  must  be  all  right. 

"He  was  taught  not  to  attack  other 
animals.  But  in  ‘The  Silent  Call'  there 
was  a  scene  where  he  must  stem  to  attack 
one  of  a  herd  of  cattle.  Now,  if  I  had 
made  him  realty  attack  the  animal,  I 
would  have  confused  him,  upset  all  his 
ideas  by  telling  him  to  do  something  at 
one  time  which  he  was  forbidden  to  do  at 
another  time. 

"I  managed  it  by  having  him  play 
with  a  young  heifer,  jumping  at  her  and 
running  around  her.  It  was  just  sport; 
hut  it  looked  in  the  picture  as  if  he  was  in 
earnest.  Then,  in  a  later  scene,  he  and 
the  lady  wolf  w  ith  w  hom  he  was  consort¬ 
ing  were  to  he  shown  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  animal  they  were  supposed  to  have 
killed.  Of  course  they  didn’t  kill  it.  We 
bought  a  carcass  to  use  in  the  scene. 

"The  wolf  did  cat  the  meat.  But 
Strongheart  wouldn't  consider  such  a 
thing;  and  1  didn’t  want  him  to.  But  I 
wanted  the  picture  to  look  as  if- he  had 
gone  back  to  the  ancient  savagery  of  his 
race.  So  I  pointed  to  the  carcass  and  told 
Strongheart  to  bring  it  to  me.  He  looked 
up  qucstioningly.  Did  I  really  mean  it? 

I  repeated  the  command.  All  right!  He 
went  and  took  hold  of  the  horns  w  ith  his 
teeth  and  tried  to  drag  the  animal  to 
where  I  was  standing.  In  the  picture,  the 
impression  was  of  his  tearing  at  the  body 
with  ferocious  hunger.  I  got  the  effect  I 
wanted,  hut  not  by  having  him  do  any¬ 
thing  that  he  couldn't  explain.  In  other 
words,  never  tax  an  animal's  confidence 
unreasonably.  And  that’s  a  good  rule  to 
follow  with  human  beings,  too. 
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under  the  red  moon 


Though  you  sit  in  your  cozy  armchair  you  can  still  be  out  in  the 
clean  white  spaces  of  the  Northwest — out  in  Adventureland ! 


IF  TUP.  hard  pavement*  of  I  ho  oily 
1  are  U'giiiiiiug  to  |Mtll — if  you  frrl  In 
in  by  t it II.  miot brring  building*  if  tl 
trie  light*  along  tin*  City  Truil  are  !**> 
to  lone  their  glamour — it  i*  a  *ugti  t  li 
"call  of  the  wild'9  in  coming  to  von 
aigii  for  you  to  “pack  up'*  vour  mil 
follow  Jiiiue*  Oliver  Curwood  into  th< 
Romance-land  of  the  Northwest. 

Ilrre  i*  the  great  magi*-  laml  whei 
ami  worry  are  l»iitti*lird  in  n  twinkling- 


OLIVER 


Now  at  a  Special  Piice 


'The  Grizzly  King."  "Barr*.  5m  of  K> 
Cod’,  Country  and  thr  Woman. "  "The 


Nomad i  of  the  North 
Marge  0‘Doone,’ 


I  o  every  soul  mere  come*  r  lie  iret|ueni,  in¬ 
sistent  “call/jf  the  wilil."  Vour  adventurous 
spirit  will  find  satisfaction  in  exploring  with 

James  Oliver  Curwnod,  die  great  Homancr- 
landed  the  Northwest.  Herein  the  enchanted 
country  thin  great  author  write*  nl»nut  *oal>- 
aorbingly,  wonderful  adventure*  are  always 
happening.  I-ct  him  tukc  you  along  to  the 
great  white  spare*  of  the  wilderness.  Spend 
the  night  with  him  under  the  frosty  stars — 
travel  over  the  great  untnunmded  spaces  by 
canoe,  by  snmvshoc.  by  dog  sledge.  <io  on 
exciting  big  game  hunts;  form  an  intimacy 
with  the  wild  creatures  of  the  Northwest. 


ous  country,  nail)  thrill  a  in!  i  umpire  you 

—ready  to  lift  you  dear  of  worn  ami  care- 
ready  to  transport  you  to  l lie  land,  and  peo¬ 
ple  of  your  dreams. 

There  never  was  a  writer  with  the  com¬ 
pelling  |»ower  of  James  Oliver  Curwood.  Ili« 
stories  have  the  gripping,  broad  interest  of  big 
things  done  in  a  big  way.  More  than2.(MI0.0lHl 
copies  of  these  books  have  hern  sold.  The 

//  tales  have  liren  rajp-Hv  sought 
by  moving  picture  roui|t»- 
nirs  all  over  the  world. 


n«.4  Jinx  Oli..*  (  nil.... |  id  mi  „„|.f..«d«ulr.l  priii'l 
\l  lad  tin.  •  otldlaioou*  aiilfaut  i-  l>rou,d,t  .ill, in  llm 
n—h  .<1  cvrryhodr.  I«r  acl  in*  nuirkl.v  lliat  I.  the  n*n- 
•In  ion.  rrOH-nil>*  von  i«ii  olitain  a  « <*,<).•><„  I 
","r  "■*"*  "I'vrr  t’uraond  for  |im.li.allt  halt 

l*wrt  The  -rl.  . huh  i.  l-nul il.illv  Ix.mi.l  in  ilark 
aiax-n  rh4h.  ailli  Ihr  till.**  lettered  in  gold.  I, a.  sold 
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Ciiln>tir<l  from  nctfnrUe  made  wlih  No.  I  Pnrkvt  Kodak, 
S*rl*.  II.  equipped  with  Kodak  Amuiiamu'  Una  /.I  I. 


The  sharp -culling  qualities  of 
the  Kodak-  Anastigmat  lens  result 
in  negatives  that  yield  splendid  en¬ 
largements. 


Made  with  No.  I  Pocket  Kodak.  Serlet  II.  Kodak  Anaailflmat 
lcna/.7.7.  Actual  all*. 


No.  1  Pocket  KODAK,  Series  II 


with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  /.7.7 

This  latest  Kodak  model  gives  negatives  that  “en¬ 
large  up”  beautifully  and  has  several  interesting  features 
besides  its  famous  lens.  The  self-erecting  front  throws 
the  lens  in  position  as  the  bed  is  dropped,  and  the  focus 
is  secured  by  merely  turning  the  lens  flange.  The 
camera  is  autographic,  of  course,  and  has  shutter  speed 
controls  of  1/25,  1/50  and  1/100  of  a  second  as  well 
as  time  and  bulb  actions. 


Pictures  2'/*x  3^.  Price  $ 20 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 


This  Man  Trained  Strongheart,  the  Wonderful  Dog,  by  Keene  Sumner 


“Never  teach  an  animal  to  depend  on 
graft.  I  don’t  bribe  an  animal  to  do  a 
thing.  I  don't  give  Strongheart  a  reward 
for  carrying  out  a  command;  not  a  ma¬ 
terial  reward,  such  as  food.  He  does  it 
solely  because  he  wants  my  approval.  He 
will  look  up  at  me  questioning!)',  as  if  he 
said,  ‘Was  that  what  you  wanted?  Did 
I  do  it  right?*  If  I  smile  and  look  pleased 
he  fairly  quivers  w  ith  pleasure. 

“Of  course  you  can  get  a  kind  of  service 
out  of  either  animals  or  human  beings  by 
bribing  them  if  you  care  for  that  kind  of 
service.  I  don't!  It  isn’t  really  good 
service,  anyway.  Strongheart  will  do 
more,  just  to  please  me,  than  I  ever  saw  a 
dog  do  in  order  to  get  food.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  human  beings.  They  would 
starve,  if  it  came  to  that,  for  someone 
they  love  supremely. 

"When  Strongheart  makes  a  mistake,  I 
don’t  rail  at  him  or  strike  him.  I  know  he 
meant  to  do  it  right,  lie  just  didn't  under¬ 
stand.  When  he  sees,  by  my  expression, 
that  he  has  failed  to  satisfv  me,  his  ex¬ 
pression  is  almost  tragic.  It  is  up  to  me 
to  show  him  where  he  was  wrong.  Kick¬ 
ing  and  cussing  wouldn’t  explain  it  to 
him.  He  would  be  more  confused  than 
ever.  Isn't  that  human  psychology  t«*o? 


“I_I  ERF’S  another  thing:  Never  play  on 
*  *  an  animal’s  emotions.  Don’t  rouse 
him  to  anger,  grief,  fear.  For  instance,  ex¬ 
cept  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us 
to  be  away,  Strongheart  is  always  cither 
with  Miss  Murhn  or  with  me.  We  are  the 
two  human  beings  to  whom  he  feels  he 
belongs.  I  am  his  master.or  superior  officer. 
She  is  ‘the  queen  of  the  world'  to  him. 

“By  the  way.  there  is  something  curious 
in  that  connection.  Mis*  .Murhn  and  I  do 
not  feed  Strongheart,  or  take  care  of  him; 
and  you  might  think  he  would  regard  the 
man  who  does  do  this  as  his  master.  But 
to  him,  this  man  is  his  servant,  who  waits 
on  him  and  brings  him  food.  He  likes  the 
man,  but  he  does  not  regard  him  a*  a  su¬ 
perior  officer  to  whom  he  owes  allegiance. 
1  le  knows  what  human  beings  sometimes 
forget;  that  allegiance  comes  from  the 
mind  and  the  heart. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying.  Strongheart  is 
with  me  pretty  constantly,  except  when  I 
have  to  be  away  on  a  journey.  When  this 
happens  1  don't  say  good-by  effusively 
and  make  a  great  to-do  over  the  leave- 
taking.  He  would  think  I  was  abandoning 
him,  and  would  be  grieved  and  bewildered. 

“Several  days  before  I  am  to  leave  I  be¬ 
gin  to  prepare  him  for  it.  I  go  out  of  his 
sight,  but  come  back  in  a  few  minutes.  1 
do  this  at  intervals.  Staying  away  from 
him  a  little  longer  each  time.  In  this 
way,  I  set  up  in  his  mind  the  confident  ex- 

C citation  of  mv  return.  He  sees  me  go  ¬ 
ut  he  knows  1  will  come  back,  because  I 
always  have  come  back. 

“Never  tease  an  animal.  You  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  its  good  will  if  you  w  antonlv 
annoy  or  frighten  it.  I  have  seen  people 
amuse  themselves  bv  hectoring  a  caged 
animal,  just  to  see  it  show  its  anger.  I  hen 
they  call  it  a  savage  beast,  and  say  you 
never  can  trust  a  wild  animal.  I  he  ani¬ 
mal  is  simply  showing  that  it  knows  it 
cannot  trust  them.  Human  beings  feel 
just  the  same  way.  We  don’t  like,  or 
trust,  people  who  arc  always  picking  on 
us  and  tormenting  us.  We'd  be  glad  of  a 
chance  to  bite  them,  either  literally  or 
figuratively. 


Pan  Toasted 
FLAVOR 


Steam  toofied 
/^HEALTH 
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"In  the  picture  ‘Brawn  of  the  North' 
we  have  fourteen  wolves.  One  of  them. 
Lady  Silver,  is  supposed  to  mate  with 
Strongheart  in  the  play.  The  people  from 
whom  we  got  her  sent  us  a  supposedly 
vicious  wolf,  because  they  were  afraid 
Strongheart  would  kill  a  gentle  one.  This 
was  queer  reasoning,  hut  never  mind  that; 
the  point  is  that  Silver  was  considered  so 
vicious  that  she  was  chained*  inside  the 
crate  in  which  she  was  shipped. 

"On  the  journey  from  Montana,  the 
kind  of  people  I  spoke  of  those  who  tease 
an  animal  when  they  think  they  can  do  it 
safely — amused  themselves  by  poking  at 
Silver,  just  to  see  her  rage.  One  of  the 
links  in  her  chain  had  got  caught  between 
the  bars  of  the  crate,  holding  her  down. 
But  she  would  do  her  best  to  jump  at 
them,  snarling  and  showing  her  teeth, 
W  hen  she  reached  us,  she  hated  the  whole 
world,  and  I  didn't  blame  her. 

"It  took  me  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
her  out  of  the  crate.  I  didn't  want  her  to 
bite  me;  partly  because  I  didn’t  want  to 
be  bitten,  but  also  because  I  didn’t  want 
her  to  remerr'rr  that  she  bad  bitten  me. 
Finally,  I  got  the  chain  and  collar  off  and 
put  her  in  a  small  enclosure  surrounded 
with  wire  netting.  I  told  the  men  to  pay 
no  attention  to  her.  to  go  hack  and  forth 
just  as  usual;  but  to  be  quiet  and  not  even 
to  talk  in  loud  tones.  Lunch  time  soon  came, 
but  I  said  I  would  stay  with  the  wolf. 

"'And  I  will  bet  you  anything,’  I  told 
them,  'that  in  a  few  days  she  will  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  me.’ 


Do  you  expect  to 
build  this  year? 


lit fNMMR  RoiyteJ 
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"fANF.  of  the  men  offered  to  bet  his  salary 
'  '  for  weeks  ahead  that  we  never  would 
tame  that  wolf.  Yet  when  became  back,  one 
hour  later.  I  was  sitting  in  the  enclosure, 
and  the  wolf  was  climbing  into  my  lap 
and  licking  my  face.  She  just  couldn’t  get 
close  enough  to  me!  And  two  hours  be¬ 
fore.  she  had  wanted  to  bite  my  head  off. 

"How  did  I  do  it :  Well,  w  hen  she  had 
found  that  these  new  people  were  quiet 
and  apparently  peaceful,  she  was  sur¬ 
prised.  She  hardly  knew  what  to  think. 
Fhat  was  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to 
sho cr  her  what  to  think,  so  I  went  into  her 
enclosure  and  calmly  sat  down  on  the 
ground.  If  I  had  been  standing,  she 
would  have  felt  at  a  disadvantage.  If  a 
strange  creature  came  and  towered  over 
you.  I  guess  vo u  would  be  afraid.  But  1 
sat  down!  That  brought  me  on  her  level. 
She  knew  she  could  spring  on  me  when¬ 
ever  she  wanted  to.  so  there  was  no  hurry 
about  it.  She  needn’t  attack  me,  For  1  was 
not  in  a  position  to  attack  her. 

"At  first  she  paced  back  and  forth,  as 
far  from  me  as  she  could  get.  I  hen  she 
became  curious.  Most  animals  are  curi¬ 
ous  and  wolves  are  especially  so.  She  be¬ 
gan  circling  the  cage,  going  behind  me. 
She  knew  she  could  get  me  then;  but  I 
didn't  even  turn  my  head.  However,  lit¬ 
tle  by  little.  I  edged  backward,  so  that  the 
space  behind  me  became  narrower,  until 
she  brushed  against  me  as  she  passed. 

"Can't  you  undci stand  how  interested 
she  was  in  the  whole  proceeding?  She  was 
having  an  entirely  new  experience.  And 
so  long  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
where  she  knew  she  had  me  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage,  she  was  willing  to  find  out  what  was 
going  to  happen.  Finally  I  got  so  close 
to  the  w  ire  netting  that  she  had  to  squeeze 
past  my  back,  in  order  to  get  through. 
I  hen  she  began  to  make  little  rushes  to- 


!n  this  llS-page  book  is 
your  ideal  home 

Ir  contains  photographs,  floor  plans  and 
descriptions  of  over  one  hundred  homes — 
distinctive  Colonial  designs,  bungalows  and 
semi-bungalows,  Swiss  chalets.  Old  hnglish 
half-limbered  designs,  two-familv  houses, 
summer  cottages,  garages,  etc.  Answers  every 
point  you  want  to  know  about  the  Lewis 
Method  of  Home  Building.  i;H  pages. 
7?i\n  inches,  line  paper,  beautifully  hound. 
Mailed  for  i;  cents  (coin  or  stamps). 

Our  Personal  Service  Bureau  will  give  you 
information  regarding  excavation,  foundation 
costs,  plastering — every  possible  item  There 
will  he  no  extras  coming  up  at  the  last 
minute. 


fill  in  and  mail  the  coupoi 
Manufacturing  Company. 
Avenue.  Bay  Citv,  Michigan 
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A  NEW  AND  BETTER 
GOODYEAR  CORD  TIRE 


with  the  beveled  All-Weather  trea 


YOU  know,  of  course,  what  a  marvelously  good 
tire  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  always  has  been. 

Probably  you  remember  with  what  speed  and  cer¬ 
tainty  it  swept  the  country,  inaugurating  a  new 
principle  of  tire  construction. 

You  may  remember,  also,  how  its  superb  perform¬ 
ance  displaced  all  previous  standards  of  mileage  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Now  this  wonderful  tire  is  made  even  more  efficient  and 
economical >  by  a  remarkable  improvement  in  its  tread. 
This  new  All-Weather  Tread  is  semi-flat 
instead  of  round,  giving  a  broader  road 
contact  which  offers  greatly  increased 
resistance  to  wear. 

The  clean-cut, rugged  blocks  are  buttressed 
at  the  base  by  heavy  circumferential  ribs, 
knitting  the  whole  tread  design  into  a 
lirmcr  and  stauncher  unit. 

The  blocks  which  line  the  tread  on  cither 
side  are  beveled  at  the  outer  edge,  relieving 
the  carcass  from  the  strain  of  vibration  as 
wear  proceeds. 

Finally,  this  new  tread  is  made  from  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  efficient  rubber  compound,  by  far  the  most 
serviceable  that  Goodyear  has  ever  devised. 

Think  of  being  able  to  buy  an  improved  Goodyear 
Cord  Tire — a  better  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  even  than 

you  have  known. 

• 

Think  of  being  able  to  buy  this  better  tire  for  no 
more  than  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  ordinary  tires. 

Your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  has  this  new 
Goodyear  Cord  in  stock— go  to  him  for  your  size 
today. 

Insuring  your  satisfaction  is  that  same  high  quality 
that  has  made  more  people  ride  on  Goodyear  Tires 
than  on  any  other  kind. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Hear 
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How  lead  helps  you  see 


THE  use  of  lead  in  lens-making 
has  made  the  planets  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  objects  as  familiar  to  as¬ 
tronomers  as  are  the  chickens  in  a 
barn-yard  to  a  farmer’s  wife. 

The  microscope  lens,  containing 
lead,  has  enabled  science  to  count  and 
classify  bacteria  so  small  that  millions 
can  live  in  a  drop  of  milk. 

There  is  lead  in  the  telescopic  lens 
of  the  sextant  with  which  the  navi¬ 
gating  officer  determines  his  latitude 
and  longitude  and  plots  the  course  of 
his  ship. 

Before  such  lenses  were  made,  man 
could  distinguish  objects  only  a  few 
miles  away,  and  the  point  of  a  needle 
was  the  smallest  thing  conceivable, 
because  it  was  the  smallest  thing  that 
could  be  seen. 


How  lead  nets  into  £lass 

Ordinary  lead  is  melted  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  On  cooling  it  falls 
into  buff-colored  flakes.  This  is 
litharge,  a  lead  oxide.  Rebuming  and 
recooling  the  litharge  gives  an  orange- 
red  powder,  called  red-lead,  another 
oxide  of  lead.  Litharge  or  red-lead 
melted  with  silica  (fine  white  sand) 
and  potash  or  soda  unites  with  these 
materials  and  forms  clear  glass. 

Lead  gives  to  this  glass  the  quality 
necessary  for  properly  refracting  or 
bending  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  the 
magnifying  power  of  the  glass  lens  is 
enormously  increased. 

Thus  with  the  help  of  lead  the 
courses  of  stars  and  comets  are  re¬ 
vealed.  The  length  of  days  and  sea¬ 


sons,  the  tides,  even  the  weather,  can 
be  known  in  advance.  With  the  help 
of  magnifying  lenses  man  has  devel¬ 
oped  tne  serums  that  protect  human¬ 
ity  against  diphtheria,  tvphoid,  and 
other  diseases. 

Lead  in  other  lenses 

This  same  lead  is  used  in  making 
the  moving  picture  lens  through  which 
you  see  the  countries  and  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  is  in  the  glass  lenses  of 
ordinary  cameras,  and  also  in  those  of 
spectacles,  eye-glasses  and  reading 
glasses. 

Paint  needs  lead 

The  most  widely  known  use  of  lead 
and  its  products  is,  however,  in  mak¬ 
ing  paint.  It  is  white-lead  that  gives 
to  good  paint  its  ability  to  last  long 
and  adequately  protect  the  surface. 
The  quality  of  any  paint  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  white- 
lead  it  contains. 

Property  needs  paint 

Until  recently  many  people  did  not 
realize  as  fully  as 
they  should  that 
by  keeping  the 
natural  destroyers  away  from  their 
property  they  prolonged  its  life.  To¬ 
day,  however,  they  are  acknowledging 
the  wisdom  of  the  phrase,  "Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all."  And  they 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Bo»ton  Cincinnati  San  Frandaco 
Cleveland  BuSalo  Chicago  St.  LouU 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO..  P ltu burgh 


are  saving  the  surface  by  painting 
with  white-lead  paint. 

What  the  Dutch  Boy  means 

National  I. rad 
Company  makes 
white-lead  and  sells  it, 
mixed  with  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  under  the 
name  and  trademark 
of  Dutch  Boy  H'hitc- 
l.rad.  The  figure  of 
the  Dutch  Boy  you 
see  here  is  reproduced 
on  every  keg  of  white- 
lead  and  is  a  guarantee  of  exceptional 
purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil,  bab¬ 
bitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  National  Lead  Company 
are  battery  litharge,  battery  red-lead, 

Cssure  die  castings,  cinch  expansion 
ts,  sheet  lead,  and  Hoyt  Hardlead 

Siroducts  for  buildings.  It  also  manu- 
actures  lead  for  every  other  purpose 
to  which  it  can  be  put  in  art,  industry, 
and  daily  life. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you  might 
use  it  in  any  form,  write  to  us  for  spe¬ 
cific  information;  or,  if  you  have  a 
general  academic  interest  in  this  fas¬ 
cinating  subject  and  desire  to  pursue 
it  fun  her,  we  will  send  on  request  a 
list  of  books  which  describe  this  metal 
and  its  service  to  the  civilized  world. 


This  Man  Trained  Strongheart,  the  Wonderful  Dog,  by  Keene  Sumner 


ward  me,  leaping  away  quickly  at  first. 
But  as  I  made  no  move  to  touch  her  she 
gradually  came  closer.  After  a  little,  she 
would  jump  and  pretend  to  bite  my  arm 
or  would  jump  at  my  face,  her  muzzle 
striking  against  my  cheek  or  my  chin. 

“She  was  a  pretty  strenuous  playmate, 
I  can  assure  you;  but  I  took  it  all  in  good 
part.  If  I  had  made  a  single  move  that 
she  could  even  have  imagined  to  be  a  men¬ 
ace  she  would  have  attacked  me  instantly, 
because  she  would  have  been  afraid  not  to 
do  it.  But  I  let  her  become  certain  that  I 
was  harmless.  Then  I  let  her  convince 
herself  of  my  friendliness.  When  she 
finally  believed,  in  her  own  mind,  that  I 
was  safe  and  kind,  her  delight  was  abso¬ 
lutely  pathetic.  As  I  said  before,  she  just 
couldn’t  get  close  enough  to  me. 

“And  that  was  the  ‘vicious  beast’  which, 
only  an  hour  before,  had  hated  the  whole 
world,  because  she  thought  the  whole 
world  hated  her!  Silver  was  just  a  poor, 
lonely,  misunderstood  creature.  She  be¬ 
came,  to  all  of  us,  a  loving  and  trusting 
friend.  Of  course  we  have  kept  her.  You 
don’t  turn  away  a  friend  like  Lady  Silver. 

,,rPHE  other  wolves  we  used  in  that  pic- 
*  ture  were  with  us  only,  five  weeks  be¬ 
fore  we  made  the  scenes  in  which  they  ap¬ 
pear.  With  them,  as  with  any  animals,  the 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  make  them  feel 
perfectly  safe.  We  enclosed  the  place  where 
the  scenes  were  to  be  taken  and  gave  them 
the  chance  to  become  familiar  with  it. 

"In  one  scene,  a  young  mother  and  her 
baby  are  lying  in  the  snow;  a  wolf  comes 
tip  to  them,  and  apparently  tries  to  seize 
the  baby.  There  was  no  fake  about  it.  It 
was  a  real  wolf  and  a  real  baby.  The 
child’s  own  mother  was  sitting  beside  me, 
watching  the  proceeding.  And  there  were 
no  men  standing  by,  with  clubs  or  revolv¬ 
ers  to  be  used  in  case  of  need.  We  knew 
there  would  be  no  need. 

"I  had  found  that  this  particular  wolf 
loved  to  play  with  leather.  He  would  roll 
in  it,  the  way  a  cat  rolls  in  catnip.  If  he 
got  hold  of  an  old  leather  glove  he  was  like 
a  child  with  a  new  plaything.  Gradually 
1  got  him  to  play  with  other  and  similar 
things;  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  finally  a 
knitted  shawl. 

"In  the  scene  I  spoke  of,  this  shawl  was 
lying  beside  the  baby,  among  the  gar¬ 
ments  wrapped  around  it.  And  the  wolf 
had  no  designs  on  the  baby;  he  just  want¬ 
ed  to  get  the  shawl  to  play  with.  I  recom¬ 
mend  you  to  see  that  picture,  if  you  w’ant 
to  realize  how  animals  respond  to  anyone 
who  wins  their  confidence. 

"Take  a  skunk,  or  a  hedgehog,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Both  of  them  can  make  it  very 
unpleasant  for  you,  if  they  want  to.  Na¬ 
ture  has  given  them  their  power  as  a 
means  of  defense.  But  I  can  handle  them 
with  absolute  impunity,  because  I  make 
them  feel  perfect  confidence  in  me. 

"They  are  astonishingly  like  some  per¬ 
sons  I  have  known.  At  heart,  these 
skunks  and  hedgehogs  are  friendly  and 
affectionate.  But  when  they  feel  helpless 
and  at  a  disadvantage,  they  become  regu¬ 
lar  touch-me-nots.  There  are  people  who 
are  just  like  that.  They  crave  affection 
and  companionship.  1  hey  respond  eager¬ 
ly  to  kindness  ana  understanding.  But 
they  are  afraid:  afraid  of  having  their  feel¬ 
ings  hurt,  of  not  making  a  good  impression, 
and  they  assume  a  churlish  and  repellent 
manner,  simply  as  a  protective  armor. 


Free  lo  you! 

You  will  receive  a  can  of  Old  Eftelbh  Wax 
free  if  \  oti  buy  an  ()!J  tnfliik  tVaxer* 
Polish  tr  now.  Th:s  new  labor  saving 


The  beauty  ^ 
treatment 
for  floors 


Quickly,  ns  you  finish  your  floors 
with  <  )ld  English  Wax,  a  rich,  vel¬ 
vety  lustre  appears;  not  a  tempo¬ 
rary  polish,  but  a  finish  that  stays — 
a  hard,  beautiful  surface  that  docs 
not  scratch  or  show  heel-marks. 

Each  year  your  floors  will  grow 
more  mellow  and  beautiful. 

A  new,  easy  way 

Of  course,  a  soft  cloth  will  always 
he  a  good  way  to  applv  wax  and 

E»lish  the  floor.  But  with  the  Old 
nglish  Waxer- Polisher,  the  work  of 
waxing  floors  on  hands  and  knees  is 
made  unnecessary. 

It  waxes— and  then  polishes  the 
floor.  Easy  as  running  a  carpet- 
sweeper.  1  he  only  device  of  its  kind. 

Old  English  costs  less 

Because  it  goes  farther  and  lasts  longer 
the  actual  cost  of  using  Old  English  \\  ax 

I A  U«V  Ui  l  *.  i  *.  i  ,<  u  In  Ut  v  J  r*.  ip  j  4  Ot  'lr  »  T,  Fl  7  t  rlt  *  , 

Paint,  hardware,. bus,  fwor-futnithitu: vr 


Send  for  yourcopv 
of  this  FREE  book 
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llow  ro  care  tor  waxed  floor* 
llow  to  care  lor  varnished  or 
shellaced  lloora 
How  lo  prevent  worn  apoii 
How  lo  llniah  new  floor* 

How  lo  "do  over”  old  one* 

I  he  proper  way  lo  clean  and 
poll.h  lloora 

A  new  Invention  that  tavn 
lime  and  work 

A  apecial  IlnUli  I  or  linoleum 
lloora 

How  to  preserve  the  beaulv  ol 
vour  Itiinlture 

The  cure  and  liniohlor  Interior 
woodwork 

How  lo  remove  old  varnlih  nr 
ahellac 

How  lo  All  floor  crack* 

How  lo  prepare  floor*  lor 
dancing 

How  lo  polish  automobiles 
I  atimaira  ami  general  advice 
based  on  over  25  years  ol  ex¬ 
perience— ’all  will  he  found  in 
Ihl*  tree  hook,  a  copv  ol 
which  wc  are  holding  lor  you. 
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It  will  lengthen  the  life  of  your  car 


Thorough  chassis  lubrica¬ 
tion  means  fewer  repair  bills, 
less  wear  and  a  smoother 
running  car. 

Alemite  makes  thorough  lu¬ 
brication  a  simple  matter. 
Developing  500  pounds' pres¬ 
sure  to  the  square  inch  it 
forces  out  the  old,  grit-laden 
grease  and  packs  the  bearings 
with  fresh  lubricant. 


The  very  fact  that  95%  of  all 
motor  car  manufacturers  are 
now  equipping  their  cars 
with  Alemite  is  the  best  proof 
of  its  superiority  over  all 
other  lubricating  methods. 

If  your  car  is  Alemite- 
equipped,  see  that  the  system 
is  used  regularly.  If  your  car 
is  not  equipped  with  Alemite, 
have  the  system  installed  at 
once.  It  will  save  you  money. 


Alemite  Lubricating  Spring  Covers— 

Alemite  Lubrication  ia  not  limited  to  the  chuaU  bearing*  but  i*  now 
extended  to  the  spring*  u  well.  Alemite  Lubricating  Spring  Cover* 
encaae  each  apring  in  a  flexible  armor  of  non-ru«ting  ateel  that  re  tain  a 
the  lubricant.  excTudea  water,  dirt  and  grit.  *dd«  to  the  life  and  easy 
riding  qualities  of  the  car. 

A  Product  of 

THE  BASSICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
2640  N.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Alemite  Products  Company  of  Canada.  Ltd..  Belleville.  Ontario 

ALEMinrn 

CHigh  pressure  lubricating  system 


“If  you  know  such  a  person — someone 
who  is  considered  a  confirmed  grouch- 
try  treating  him  the  way  1  treat  a  wolf,  or 
a  skunk,  or  a  hedgehog.  Make  him  feci 
absolute  confidence  in  your  understanding 
of  him;  try  to  show’  him  that  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  from  you.  If  you  do  that.  I’ll 
wager  he  will  surprise  you  by  showing  you 
his  real  self. 

“The  members  of  our  moving  picture 
company,  I  have  noticed,  are  guided  b\ 


many  of  the  same  impulses  that  guidt 
Strongheart.  He  doesn’t  do  his  work  be¬ 


cause  we  dangle  a  piece  of  meat  before  hit 
eyes.  And  our  company  doesn’t  work  be¬ 
cause  fat  salaries  are  dangled  before  then 


eyes. 

"Why,  one  man  gave  up  an  outside  job 
and  worked  for  us  for  nothing,  when  we 
had  spent  all  the  money  we  had  allowed 
for  the  production  and  still  had  some 
scenes  to  make.  Another  man  put  in  his 
whole  summer,  at  his  own  expense,  getting 
ready  to  make  the  next  picture.  He  could 
have  gone  to  another  company,  but  he 
wouldn’t  leave  us. 

“Our  people  are  loyal,  not  only  to  Miss 
Murfin  and  to  me  but  to  the  idea  we  are 
trying  to  put  over.  For  allegiance,  as  I 
said  before,  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  the 
mind.  And  you  get  this  allegiance  from  a 
human  being  iust  as  you  get  it  from  an  an¬ 
imal;  just  as  I  got  it  from  Lady  Silver,  or 
from  the  tiger,  or  from  Strongheart.  Make 
him  feel  safe  with  you.  Don’t  threaten 
him,  or  confuse  him,  or  lie  to  him.  Never 
ridicule  him  or  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a 
fool.  Mind  your  own  business  and  let 
him  mind  his.  Respect  his  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  dignity.  Observe  the  common 
courtesies  of  life  and  give  the  other  fellow 
his  share  of  the  road.  Respond  to  his 
mood;  don't  jump  all  over  him,  figura¬ 
tively  speaking,  when  he  wants  to  be  let 
alone.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  force  even 

tour  friendship  upon  him.  And  always 
eep  faith  with  him.  That’s  the  way  t. 
win  any  animal:  dog,  tiger,  wolf,  skunk 
or  man,  or  woman. 


to 


Outwitting  the 
Flapper 


( Continued  from  page  32) 


moment.  I’ve  got  to  have  a  smoke.  Got 
a  cig.  about  you?” 

There  were  no  other  voices,  no  other 
sounds,  but  those  two.  Had  that  girl 
come  to  Buddy’s  house,  alone,  when 
Buddy’s  mother  and  aunt  were  to  be 
away? 

For  a  moment,  Mrs.  Carpenter  stood 
irresolute  in  the  hall,  debating  whether  to 
go  into  that  room;  but  somehow  she  could 
not  break  in  upon  her  son,  when  he  did 
not  want  her  to  be  there.  Slowly  she 
started  to  climb  the  stairs;  at  the  landing 
she  paused,  glancing  back.  From  w  here 
she  stood,  she  could  look  into  the  hall 
mirror  which  stood  opposite  the  living- 
room  door.  Reflected  therein  was  the  girl, 
a  mass  of  fluffy  hair,  a  tip-tilted  head,  thr 
curling  smoke  of  a  cigarette,  a  supple 
figure,  a  long  pair  of  gray-stockinged  legs, 
crossed,  and  below  the  short  skirts  just  a 
glimpse  of  white,  bare  knee.  Buddy's 
mother  gasped.  So  that  was  what  she 


was  like 
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Chart  of 

'Rccom  mcndat  ions 

p»H*  room  rriu  U  C >!•<!>  MafcilaJ  for 
I  .-c—  Unc—  rf  bch  .ml  10«. 


Warning 


Don’i  be  mi  JoJ  b>-  tome  timilar 
■nunding  n»ror  look  on  the 
container  for  the  correct  name 
UMUi  (not  Mobile)  and  (or 
the  red  Gamoyle. 

Don't  believe  1*1  «e  ttatemem* 
that  tome  other  oil  identical 
with  Gareoyle  Mobiloil.  (hr- 
eoyle  Mrbikoil  is  made  only  by 
the  Vacaam  Oil  Company  in 
it  -  own  retmerie*.  and  is  never 
under  any  other  name. 


How  about 

‘‘Give  me  a  Quart  of  IS]  Oil”? 

Dangerous  word  juggling.  And  why. 


DO  YOU  EXPECT  economy  and  protec¬ 
tion  simply  because  you  ask  for  a  quart 
of  “light”  oil — or  "medium”  oil — or  “heavy” 
oil  ?  If  so,  you  will  he  interested  in  these  facts: 

One  well-known  "heavy”  oil  has  the  same 
body  at  150°  F  (average  crank-case  tempera¬ 
ture)  as  another  well-known  "light”  oil.  Two 
well-known  “light"  oils  are  equally  far  apart 
in  body.  Among  oils  classified  as  "light,”  "me¬ 
dium,"  and  "heavy"  there  exists  a  wide  varia¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  accepted  standard  for  light, 
medium  and  heavy  oils. 

In  asking  for  a  "a  quart  of  light  oil"  you  run 
the  risk  of  getting“lighr"  oil  today,  "medium" 
oil  next  week,  and  "heavy”  oil  before  the 
month  is  out. 

Motorists  are  waking  up  to  this  danger.  That 
is  why  more  automobile  owners  ask  for  the  cor¬ 
rect  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mohiloil  than  for  any 
other  three  brands  of  oil  combined.  And  that  is 
why  specific  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  arc 
recommended  by  more  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers  than  ever  before. 

With  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
in  your  crank-case  all  doubts  as  to  correctness 
of  body  are  settled  once  and  for  all.  The  uni¬ 
formity  of  each  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is 
strictly  maintained. 

Not  a  By-product 

Unlike  9  out  of  10  oils  offered  you,  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  produced  from  crude  stocks  chosen 
primarily*  for  their  lubricating  value — not  for 
gasoline  yield.  This  distinct  specialization  in 
lubricating  oils  has  won  for  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  its  world-wide  recogni¬ 
tion  as  the  outstanding  authority  on 
correct  lubrication. 

You  will  never  get  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
economy  until  you  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  You 
cannot  expect  full  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  results 
until  you  make  the  Chart  your  guide. 


Mobiloil 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 
Domestic  Branches: 

Boil  on  Uiiut" 


Nr-  York 
<V«m 
Fitnhufih 


InHiinjpolit 


Minor  jpoln 


Rorkoirt 
Du  Mo.no 


DrrirWf 

K.nu,  Crt«.  K.n. 
D* ll.v 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 
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The  Institute af  Thermal  Reu.ir cfi 

of  iK« 

American  Radiator  Company 


Tb*  1>r«rM  Uhcmiory  In  rK*  wotlj 
devoir J  eacluMwIy  lo  ih«  pioW.ma 
of  belter  warmth. 


May  wc  send  you  a  useful 
little  hook  entitled  “Better 
Warmth  Cr*  Better  Health?" 
It  contains  ten  definite  sugges- 
tions  for  saving  coal  that  are 
applicable  to  your  home,  no 
matter  how  it  may  be  heated; 
and  other  information  that 
makes  it  well  worth  sending 
for.  Your  request  mailed  to 
cither  address  below  will  bring 
a  copy  at  once. 


A  CURIOUS  collection  of  chimneys,  isn’t  it?  Some  big, 
some  little,  some  tall,  some  short. 

But  because  of  them  your  architect  feels  perfect  com 
fidence  when  he  writes  “American  Radiators"  or  “Ideal 
Boiler"  into  the  specifications  for  your  home. 

He  knows  that  every  new  boiler  designed  by  the 
American  Radiator  Company  is  tested  by  being  connected 
with  these  chimneys  before  quantity  production  begins. 
By  these  tests,  with  varying  types  of  chimneys,  the  cm 
gineers  of  the  Company  can  certify  in  advance  precisely 
how  much  warmth  a  Ix^iler  will  develop  under  varying 
conditions  from  a  given  amount  of  coal. 

Naturally  your  architect  likes  to  specify  a  boiler  and  radi' 
ators  whose  perf  ormances  are  definitely  known,  even  though 
the  initial  cost  may  be  a  trifle  more.  And  you  will  do 
wisely  to  accept  his  counsel— together  with  his  assurance, 
and  ours,  that  the  trifle  more  you  pay  at  the  start  will 
be  returned  to  you  again  and  again  in  the  fuel  saved. 


H.<-» 


©ARCOloa 


“What  are  these  chimneys 
in  my  life?” — you  ask 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 


Ideal  Boilers  and  Amerjca^c  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


/ 


104  West  42nd  Street,  Dept.  21 

NEW  YORK 


iMERJCANIDEAL 

ADIAT0R5 IBOUIRS 


816  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  21 

CHICAGO 
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She  clenched  her  teeth.  “  I  declare  it  s 
disgraceful  I”  Then  she  pulled  herself  up 
short.  Those  words  sounded  familiar,  and 
she  remembered  where  she  had  heard 
them  before— Aunt  Mamie.  Whatever 
happened,  she  must  not  be  like  Aunt 
Mamie.  She  mustn’t  condemn  Buddy  s 
girl.  Buddy’s  friends,  she  mustn’t  turn 
down  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  ‘‘They’re 
young,”  she  said  to  herself,  “I  mustn’t 
forget  that,  the  younger  generation—” 
"Oh,  Bud,  old  dear,"  again  came  the 
irl’s  voice, "  this  is  a  grand  place  to  dance. 
V’hy  don’t  you  ever  have  any  dances? 
Everybody  in  town  gives  dances." 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know.”  There  was  a  hint 
of  embarrassment  in  Buddy’s  tones. 

The  girl  laughed:  "On,  I  see!  It 


K 


wouldn’t  quite  dol  The  Ogrws  might 
gobble  you  up— anyway,  she’d  gobble 


me 


And  they  both  laughed. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  went  on  up  the  stairs. 
The  Ogress!  That  word  echoed  through 
her  mind.  That  was  their  name  for  Aunt 
Mamie.  Aunt  Mamie  had  driven  Buddy 
from  his  home,  had  driven  him  to  friends 
like  Ruthie  Baxter,  had  driven  him  to 
bringing  his  girl  and  his  friends  to  his 
house  when  his  mother  was  away.  But, 
worse  than  that,  Buddy's  girl  knew  it, 
Buddy’s  girl  made  fun  of  Buddy’s  family, 
made  fun  of  their  disapproval,  their 
squeamishness,  mocked  them  openly,  and 
Buddy  laughed  with  her. 

Very  thoughtfully  she  took  off  her  hat, 
then  she  drew  herself  up,  straight  and 
defiant.  „  , 

"I’m  going  to  do  something,  she 
vowed.  “He  can  go  around  with  her  all 
he  wants  to  if  he  likes  her,  but  he  isn’t 
to  go  with  her  because  his  family  disap¬ 
proves  of  her,  and  because  she’d  shock  us. 
His  family  doesn’t  disapprove.  We  ap¬ 
prove,  all  of  us;  I  approve.  And  as  for 
shocking — bare  knees,  cigarettes,  and  ev¬ 
erything— no  girl  of  my  son’s  can  shock 
me  I  I  don’t  care  if  l  am  forty-five. 

BlIT  it  was  not  until  two  days  later  that 
she  started  on  her  campaign.  Casually 
at  the  supper  table  she  turned  to  Buddy: 
"You  know,  Buddy,  I’ve  been  think¬ 


ing.  You're  always  going  to  so  many 
dances  and  parties.  All  the  young  people 
seem  to  be  having  them.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  party,  too.  We  used  to  have 
them  when  you  were  in  high  school.  We 
might  have  a  few  of  your  friends  in  for 
supper  and  then  ask  some  others  in  later, 
and  dance;  we  could  open  the  doors 
through  from  the  living-room  to  the 
library  and— what  do  you  think,  hdgar? 
She  threw  her  husband  a  quick  glance. 

"  Fine  idea!"  he  answered.  "Cio  ahead! 

"And  you.  Buddy?”  she  smiled  at  her 

50  His  voice  was  uncertain,  doubtful, 
"Ye-cs,  it  would  be  ...  fun  . . 

Aunt  Mamie  said  never  a  word,  but 
her  silence  was  eloquent.  Buddy  felt  it, 
Mr.  Carpenter  felt  it,  but  Mrs.  Carpenter 
was  oblivious. 

"All  right,  then.  When  shall  we  have 
it,  and  whom  shall  we  ask?  I  thought  we 
might  ask  Howard  Montague  for  supper 
and  Mrs.  Rupert— you’ve  been  out  there 
so  much,  Buddy;  and  Roger,  and  —fear¬ 
lessly  she  rattled  off  the  names  of  her  son  s 
fast  crowd— "and  Ruthie  Baxter,  of 
course,  and— I  think  it  would  be  nice  to 
ask  Nina  Roberts  and— then  the  old  high- 


C  i'll 


i 


V 


vs. 


You  wouldn’t  have 
blamed  her  either 


SHE  was  left  a  widow 
when  she  was  thirty-five. 
Her  husband’s  estate  was 

quiteasubstantialone.and 

not  being  a  businesswoman 
she  was  naturally  glad  to 
find  her  affairs  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  good  attor¬ 
ney — a  young  lawyer  with 
whom  her  husband  had 
done  much  of  his  business. 

Various  complications  of  the 
estate  required  her  to  be  in  this 
attorney’s  office  quite  often; 
there  were  many  details  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  from  time  to  time. 

Then  suddenly,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  she  announced 
toherfriendsthat  thisattomey 
was  no  longer  handling  her  af¬ 
fairs.  He  was  a  rising  young 
man  in  his  profession,  and  en¬ 
joyed  an  excellent  standing. 
The  abrupt  change  in  her  deal¬ 
ings  to  the  office  of-a  much  less 
known  lawyer  puzzled  every 
one,  and  there  was  really  quite 
a  lot  of  talk  about  it.  No  one 
could  understand  why. 

Some  men  succeed  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  spite  of  halitosis.  But 


many  others  are  held  back — 
often  not  knowing  why. 

•  •  • 

Sometimes,  of  course,  hali¬ 
tosis  comes  from  some  deep- 
seated  organic  disorder  that 
requires  professional  advice. 
But  usually— and  fortunately 
—halitosis  is  only  a  local  con¬ 
dition  that  yields  to  the  regular 
use  of  Listerine  as  a  mouth¬ 
wash  and  gargle. 

This  halts  food  fermentation 
in  the  mouth  and  leaves  the 
breath  sweet,  fresh  and  clean. 
So  the  systematic  use  of  Lister- 
ine  this  wav  puts  you  on  the 
safe  and  polite  side.  You  know 
your  breath  is  right.  Fastidious 

people  everywhere  are  making 
it  a  regular  part  of  their  daily 
toilet  routine. 

Your  druggist  will  supply 
you  with  Listerine.  He  sejls 
lots  of  it.  It  has  dozens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  uses  as  a  safe  antiseptic 
and  has  been  trusted  as  such 
for  half  a  century.  Read  the 
interesting  booklet  that  comes 
with  every  bottle. — Lambert 
Pharmacol  Co.,  Sainl  Louis, 
U.  S.  A. 
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How  Can  I 
Earn  Some 
Money? 


How  can  I,  a  woman  absolutely  without  previous 
experience,  earn  the  money  that  is  so  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  myself  and  those  /  love? 

A  HE  you  one  of  the  thousands  who  are  asking  themselves  this 
i  question  every  day?  Have  you  a  vital  need  for  more 
money — to  help  support  your  fiunily — to  huv  n  home  or  pay  off  a  mortgage 
—to  educate  your  children— to  pay  doctor*  bilb— to  properly  clothe  your- 
■elf?  We  linvc  nimwered  thb  question  for  thou«nnds  of  women  and  ran 
uiiawrr  it  for  you.  Yoa  ran  have  a  profitable  occupation  and  build  for  your- 
self  a  permanent  income  by  becoming  our  representative  and  Helling  our 


school  crowd  can  come  in  the  evening, 
and —  How  does  that  suit  you?” 

Buddy  gasped.  He  eyed  his  mother, 
puzzled,  questioning. 

Right  after  supper.  Aunt  Mamie  cor¬ 
nered  Buddy's  mother  in  the  back  hall. 

"Elizabeth  Carpenter,  are  you  going 
to  invite  that  girl  to  the  house?  Are  you 
going  to  countenance — ” 

"Why,  Aunt  Mamie,  if  Buddy  gives  a 
party,  he  couldn’t  very  well  leave  her  out." 

"Well,  if  she  comes  to  this  house,  I  go!” 

There  w  as  a  moment’s  silence.  Buddy’s 
mother  took  a  deep  breath.  It  had  come 
to  a  show-down. 

"Well,"  she  remarked,  “Cousin  Rose 
has  been  urging  you  to  visit  her." 

Aunt  Mamie  gasped.  "Elizabeth!” 

"I'm  sorry,  of  course,  Mamie;  but 
Buddy's  going  to  have  a  dance,  and  he’s 
going  to  ask  his  girl,  and  if  it  w  ill  offend 
you  or  hurt  you  to  sit  down  to  the  tabic 
with  her,  I  don’t  see  any  other  thing  to 
do.  Of  course,  Edgar  and  I  would  rather 
that  you  were  here,  and  when  the  party’s 
over  we'll  want  you  back  again.” 

Aunt  Mamie  said  nothing.  She  was  too 
astonished  to  speak. 

Calmly  Mrs.  Carpenter  went  into  the 
library.  Buddy  was  there,  pacing  up  and 
down  restlessly. 

"Say,  Mom,"  he  said,  "do  you  really 
want  to  give  this  dance?  Do  you  really 
want  to  ask  those  people,  Kutlue  and  the 
rest  ? " 

"Why,  of  course  I  want  to  ask  them. 
Aren’t  they  your  friends?” 

"But,  Aunt  Mamie— she— ” 

“Aunt  Mamie  won't  be  here,  Buddy. 
She's  going  away  for  a  little  visit.” 

Their  eyes  met  for  one  illuminating 
moment. 

"Mom!”  he  cried,  “you — ”  His  voice 
trailed  off  into  silence,  lie  knew  now  that 
his  mother  was  siding  with  him,  was 
openly  endorsing  his  friends  and  his  girl; 
but  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 

Calmly  she  opened  a  drawer  in  the 
library  table,  took  out  a  pencil  and  a 
piece  of  paper  and  handed  them  to  him. 

"Now  write  down  those  you  want  to 
ask,  so  wc  can  count  'em  up,”  she  said. 

VAfHEN  Aunt  Mamie  left,  a  few  days 
’  ’  later,  both  Buddy  and  his  mother 
were  relieved.  Just  before  she  got  on 
the  train  she  .turned  to  Mrs.  Carpenter: 
"Elizabeth,  you  arc  making  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  receive  that  girl  in  your  house,  to 
countenance — ” 

"Good-by,”  said  Buddy’s  mother. 
"Have  a  good  time,  and  be  sure  and  wire 
me  that  you  arrived  safely.” 

Aunt  Mamie  gone,  Mrs.  Carpenter 
threw-  herself  into  the  preparations  for  the 
dance.  She  spent  a  day  in  the  city  and 
bought  a  new,  very  stylish  dress,  and  she 
engaged,  for  music,  the  jazziest  orchestra 
in  the  county. 

Finally  the  evening  came.  At  the  last 
minute,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  called  out  of 
town  on  business  and  Mrs.  Carpenter  had 
to  face  the  ordeal  alone. 

“Now,  don't  you  worry,  sweetheart,” 
he  said  as  he  kissed  her  good-by,  "every¬ 
thing'll  He  all  right.  I’d  back  you  against 
fifty  flappers  and  vamps." 

But  she  could  not  help  being  excited. 
I  his  evening  was  to  be  the  test,  this  eve¬ 
ning  she  was  to  meet  Buddy’s  girl  on 
what  she  felt  might  be  a  battlefield. 

"I  must  remember  that  they're  young,” 
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Tather  somehow  fails  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
pother  undertakes  too  much 
'Brother - 


FATHER  seems  unable  to  han¬ 
dle  a  hammer  without  smash¬ 
ing  his  thumb— 

Mother  will  ktep  on  her  feet  all 
day— and  have  a  tired,  aching  back 
at  night— 

And  young  brother!  Baseball  in 
the  spring  and  football  in  the  fall 
keep  him  the  constant  possessor  of 
bruises  and  sprains. 

No  wonder  in  one  out  of  every 
three  American  homes  today.Sloan's 
Liniment  has  a  prominent  place  on 
the  bathroom  shelf. 

What  Sloan's  does 
Sloan's  Liniment  brings  almost 
instant  relief  to  sore  and  aching 
muscles. 


Most  muscular  and  nerve  pain  is 
due  to  congestion.  Congestion 
occurs  when  blood  collects  in  a 
tissue  and  docs  not  circulate  freely. 
Fatigue— cold,  damp  weather— or 
an  actual  sprain  or  bruise— these  are 
perhaps  its  most  frequent  causes. 

Sloan's  Liniment  breaks  up  con¬ 
gestion  by  drawing  the  blood 
away  from  the  congested  or  in¬ 
flamed  tissues.  Normal  circulation 
is  quickly  restored.  Discomfort 
disappears. 

A  matter  of  minutes  with  Stoan's 

The  thing  that  astonishes  you,  if 
you  have  never  used  Sloan’s  Lini¬ 
ment  before,  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  brings  relief. 


Apply  a  little  Sloan's  to  the  sore 
or  aching  spot.  Don’t  rub  it  in. 
Don't  bandage. 

Almost  immediately  you  notice 
a  warm,  tingling  glow— a  drawing, 
healing  sensation. 

For  a  moment  you  think  that 
this  warmth  has  simply  made  you 
forget  the  pain.  Then  suddenly 
you  realize  that  the  pain  itself  is 
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In  its  place  is  a  soothing  feeling  of 
ease,  comfort,  relaxation. 
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Outwitting  the  Flapper,  by  Dorothy  San  burn  Phillips 


she  repeated  over  and  over  to  herself,  "and 
the  younger  generation’s  always  different 
— and  whatever  happens,  I  mustn’t  be 
shocked!” 

The  new  dress  was  very  becoming.  Its 
soft  blue  enhanced  the  blueness  of  her 
eyes,  and  its  long  straight  lines  empha¬ 
sized  her  girlish  figure.  She  had  hoped 
that  Buddy  would  comment  on  it,  but  he 
did  not.  He  was  too  excited,  himself,  to 


B 


notice  it. 

The  guests  began  to  arrive:  Mrs.  Ru- 

Cert,  handsome,  smiling,  and  just  a  wee 
it  gushy;  Nina  Roberts,  sweet,  laughing, 
and  stylishly  dressed,  and  Ruthie  Baxter. 

Rutnic  joked  with  Buddy  for  fully  two 
minutes  before  she  greeted  her  hostess; 
then  she  turned  to  her  in  an  offhand, 
casual  fashion,  as  if  she  were  of  no  im¬ 
portance. 

“Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Carpenter? 
It’s  awfully  nice  of  you  to  have  us  here, 
such  a  rowdy  crowd,  as  we  are.  . . .  You 
don’t  know,  we  may  pull  the  house  down 
on  you- 

“I'm  willing  to  take  the  risk,”  an¬ 
swered  Buddy’s  mother,  smiling.  For  a 
moment  her  blue  eyes  held  Rurhie's  brown 
ones,  then  the  girl  turned  to  Buddy  again. 

AT  THE  dinner  table,  it  was  Ruthie  who 
entertained  them.  She  leaned  forward, 
her  arms  resting  on  the  table,  her  face 
aglow  under  the  mop  of  fuzzy  bobbed 
hair,  her  neck  white  above  her  vivid  green 
dress,  and  chattered  on,  telling  story  after 
story  in  lively,  amusing  fashion,  about 
herself  and  her  own  exploits  in  the  city, 
where  she  had  spent  the  past  winter,  how 
she  had  danced  until  late  into  the  night 
at  strange  places,  how  one  night  some¬ 
one  had  "mixed  her  drinks,”  and  she  had 
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had  to  sleep  it  off  the  next  day. 

Every  once  in  a  while  she  glanced  over 
at  Buddy’s  mother  to  watch  the  effect, 
but  Buddy’s  mother  laughed  with  the  rest. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  a  story,  just  be¬ 
fore  dessert,  Ruthie  interrupted  herself, 
turning  to  Buddy,  “Oh,  say.  Bud,  I’ve 
got  to  have  a  smoke.  Give  me  a  cigarette, 
will  you?”  Her  voice  was  casual,  very 
casual,  but  it  did  not  fool  Mrs.  Carpenter. 
She  knew  the  intent  that  lay  beneath  it. 

Buddy  groped  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
eyes  sought  his  mother’s  anxiously. 

"The  cigarettes  arc  on  the  sideboard," 
she  said,  her  tone  just  as  casual  as  Ruthie’s. 
"Will  you  get  them,  Buddy,  and  the  ash 
trays,  too? 

With  her  own  hand  she  offered  the  box 
to  Ruthie.  Ruthie  took  one,  tapped  it 
lazily  on  the  tabic,  then  leaning  forward, 
her  whole  attitude  dcliant  and  rebellious, 
her  brown  eyes  boldly  meeting  Mrs.  Car¬ 
penter’s,  she  lighted  it. 

Mrs.  Carpenter  met  those  eyes  un¬ 
flinching,  then  she  smiled  and  passed  the 
cigarettes  on  to  Mrs.  Rupert.  She  had 
been  so  afraid  of  this  bob-haired,  smoking, 
jazzing  flapper,  so  afraid  for  Buddy;  and 
yet  there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
Here  was  no  worldly-wise  siren.  She  was 
only  just  a  little  girl,  a  pert,  brazen  little 
girl,  so  young  in  tne  way  she  flaunted  her 
independence  and  her  unconventionality, 
her  cigarettes  and  her  stories,  so  childish 
in  her  eager  efforts  to  shock  her  hostess 
and  her  beau’s  mother.  That  was  what 
the  Ruthies  of  the  world  throve  on:  the 
condemnation  of  their  beaux’  women¬ 
folks,  the  uplifted  eyebrows  of  their  beaux’ 
mothers,  the  shocked  silence  of  their 
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beaux’  aunts;  it  was  their  food,  their  fun, 
their  charm.  It  turned  them  from  rather 
harmless,  scatterbrained  girls  into  daring, 
naughty  little  devils— and  it  brought  the 
Buddies  to  their  feet. 

Dinner  was  over.  They  all  adjourned 
to  the  big  living-room,  shorn  of  its  rugs 
and  furniture.  Other  boys  and  girls  began 
to  arrive.  'The  dancing  started.  Mrs. 
Carpenter  stood  in  the  doorway,  watch¬ 
ing.  Every  once  in  a  while  across  her  line 
of  vision,  flitted  Buddy  and  Ruth,  his 
arm  tight  around  Ruthie’s  supple  figure, 
her  cheek  very  close  to  his. 

After  the  music  stopped,  Ruthic  darted 
up  to  her: 

“  I  hat  was  great.  Buddy  and  I  do  danre 
together  so  wonderfully.  I  hope 
eyelids  flickered  a  bit — “1  ho 
don't  mind  jazz?” 

“Oh,  no,  I  think  it’s  fun.” 

“hun!  Why,  Mrs.  Carpenter!  Do  you 
dance?”’ 

At  that,  Buddy  laughed  aloud:  “Of 
course.  Mother  dances.  She’s  a  good 
dancer,  too.”  He  smiled  down  upon  her. 
How  young  she  looked  to-night.  How 
foolish  of  Ruthic  to  think  his  mother 
didn’t  dance,  that  she  disapproved  of 
jazz,  that  his  mother  wouldn’t  like  her  to 
smoke-  for  the  defiance  in  Ruthie's  pose 
as  she  lighted  her  cigarette  had  not  been 
lost  on  Buddy.  His  mother  wasn’t  a  mid- 
\  ictorian,  she  wasn’t  like  Aunt  Mamie, 
she  wasn’t  living  twenty  years  ago,  she 
was  living  now-  in  the  present— 

Ruthie’s  voice  interrupted  his  thoughts. 
"  I  his  isn’t  the  first  time  I’ve  danced  in 
this  room.  Did  you  know  that,  Mrs. 
Carpenter?  I  was  over  here  one  after¬ 
noon,  last  week— you  were  all  out— just 
Buddy  and  I.  We  wanted  to  go  somewhere 
where  we  could  dance  all  by  ourselves. 
Of  course,  I  know  it  isn’t  quite  the  thing 
to  come  to  a  man’s  house  like  that,  but—’’ 

I)l:DDY  started.  Suddenly  the  truth 
dawned  upon  him.  She  was  trying  to 
shock  his  mother,  deliberately  trying. 

I  hat  was  the  meaning  of  those  stories  at 
the  dinner  table,  those  cigarettes,  those 
remarks  about  jazz.  How  silly  of  Ruthie! 
As  if  she  could  get  his  mother’s  goat!  He 
remembered,  with  a  touch  of  pride  and 
amusement,  how  his  mother  had  handed 
those  cigarettes  to  Ruthie,  how  his  mother 
had  laughed  at  Ruthie’s  remarks.  His 
mother  was  a  good  sport! 

"I  was  terribly  afraid  someone  would 
come  in  upon  us,”  went  on  Ruthic;  “I 
don’t  know  what  I  would  have  done  if 
Miss  Mamie  had  appeared  in  the  door- 
w  ay,  or  vou — ” 

“  I  did  come  in,”  said  Buddy’s  mother. 

"You — ”  Ruthie  gasped. 

'”>>5.  I  came  in.  I  heard  you  dancing, 
but  I  went  on  up-stairs.  I  didn’t  want  to 
interrupt  you.” 

For  a  moment  Ruthie  was  hushed,  and 
during  that  moment  Mrs.  Carpenter’s 
eyes  met  Buddy’s.  Solemnly,  over 
Ruthie’s  head,  he  winked  at  her. 

And  in  that  wink,  Buddv’s  mother 
knew  that  her  son  was  laughing  at  his 
girl,  knew  that  the  spell,  the  spell  of  her 
defiance  and  her  deviltry,  that  spell  en¬ 
hanced  by  Aunt  Mamie,  was  broken. 

Ruthie.  however,  did  not  know  it.  She 
went  on  dancing  with  Buddy,  and  flirting 
and  smoking.  When  the  punch  was 
vened.  she  sampled  it,  and  then  pur  down 
her  glass  in  disgust.  “Not  a  sign  of  a 
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stick!”  she  exclaimed  to  the  whole  room. 
A  few  minutes  later,  Buddy  saw  her  talk¬ 
ing  with  his  mother.  Wondering  what  she 
was  saying,  he  followed  her  across  the  room. 

“I've  got  a  flask  out  in  the  car.  Oh, 
it’s  hidden  away  all  right,  nobody  could 
And  it!  Do  you  mind  if  I  go  out  and  get  it? 
Just  a  few  drops  in  the  punch.  —  That’s 
what  you  need  to  put  pep  into  a  party." 
Her  eyes  challenged  Mrs.  Carpenter’s. 

Mrs.  Carpenter’s  smile  faded.  She  had 
laughed  at  Kuthie’s  stories,  though  in  her 
heart  she  thought  them  vulgar;  she  had 
handed  Kuthie  cigarettes,  though  in  her 
heart  she  did  not  like  to  see  young  girls 
smoking;  she  had  danced  to  this  horrible, 
nerve-racking,  jazzy  music,  though  in  her 
heart  she  loathed  it.  "They’re  young." 
she  had  told  herself  again  ana  a^ain. 
"The  older  generation  always  disap¬ 
proves  of  the  next.  But  I  mustn’t,  I 
mustn’t!  for  the  more  we  condemn  their 
smoking  and  jazzing,  the  more  they’ll 
smoke,  and  the  more  they’ll  jazz.... 
You  must  give  them  enough  rope,  these 
young  people  who  arc  growing  up!  I’ve 
got  to  keep  up  with  them,  keep  up  with 
the  times!  I’ve  got  to  be  young  with  iny 
son!"  But  this  was  different!  The  sto¬ 
ries,  the  dancing,  the  smoking— they  were 
just  little  things,  foolish  little  things,  but 
drinking,  young  people  drinking  in  her 
home!  Buddy’s  girl  nad  trapped  her! 

"It’ll  be  all  right,  won’t  it?"  repeated 
Ruthie  Baxter. 

But  before  Mrs.  Carpenter  could  an¬ 
swer,  Buddy  interrupted.  He  was  not 
laughing  at  his  girl;  he  was  angry  at  her 
for  the  way  she  was  treating  his  mother. 

"Nothing  doing,  Ruthie,"  he  said,  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  very  firmly  on  her  arm;  "I 
don’t  know  whether  you’ve  really  got  the 
stuff  out  there,  or  whether  you’re  just 
bluffing,  but  you  can’t  bring  it  in  here; 
and  if  anyone  goes  outside  and  takes 
some,  they  can’t  come  back!  My  mother 
doesn’t  like  to  have  drinking  in  this  house, 
and  what  she  says — goes!" 

Ruthie  gasped.  "Why,  Buddy,  don’t  get 
up  on  your  ear!  1  didn’t  mean  anything. 
It  was  in st  a  joke!” 

“Well,  it’s  gone  too  far,"  he  answered; 
then,  turning  his  back  upon  her,  "Come 
on,  Mom,  dance  with  me.  I  want  to  dance 
with  the  best  dancer  in  the  room.” 


Those  clean,  white  teeth  you  see 

Not  long  ago  beautiful  teeth  were  seen  was  perfected,  based  on  modem  research, 
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That  cloudy  film 

Your  teeth  are  coated  with  a  viscous 
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clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth  and 
stays. 

Food  stains,  etc.,  discolor  it.  Then  it 
forms  dingy  coats.  Tartar  is  based  on 
film.  Those  coated  teeth  don't  shine. 

Film  also  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid 
in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  and  they 
cause  many  troubles. 


Kills  acids,  too 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva.  That  is  there  to  neutralize 
mouth  adds,  the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch  de¬ 
posits  on  teeth  which  may  otherwise  fer¬ 
ment  and  form  adds. 

Thus  Pepsodent  gives  manifold  effect  to 
these  great  tooth-protecting  agents  in  the 
mouth. 


WHEN  Aunt  Mamie  came  home,  she 
asked  no  questions  until  she  was  in¬ 
side  the  house,  then  she  turned  impres¬ 
sively  to  Mrs.  Carpenter:  "Well,  how  did 
the  dance  go  off?" 

"  Fine,"  answered  Buddy,  "great  party, 
wasn’t  it,  Mom?"  He  grinned  at  her,  and 
she  grinned  back,  then  he  turned  toward  the 
door.  "Want  the  car  any  more  this  after¬ 
noon,  Mom?  I  thought  I’d  run  around 
to  see  Nina  Roberts.  I’ll  be  back  early.” 
"That’s  all  right.’’ 

The  door  banged  behind  him. 

"Nina  Roberts!"  repeated  Aunt  Ma¬ 
mie.  "Why,  what’s  the  matter?  What 
about  that  other  girl?" 

Buddy’s  mother  smiled.  "  I  guess  that’s 
all  over,”  she  answered. 

"All  over!"  For  a  moment.  Aunt 
Mamie  was  silent,  then  she  spoke  tri¬ 
umphantly.  "There!  I  knew  he'd  come 
to  his  senses  if  we  showed  him  plainly 
enough  that  we  didn’t  appro\e,  and  that 
we  didn’t  like  her!  All  you  have  to  do 
with  young  people  is  to  put  your  foot 


Very  few  escaped 

Under  old  methods  few  escaped  these 
troubles.  So  dental  science  searched  for 
ways  to  fight  that  film.  Two  ways  were 
found.  One  acts  to  curdle  film,  one  to  re¬ 
move  it,  and  without  any  harmful  scour¬ 
ing. 

Able  authorities  proved  these  methods 
effective.  Then  a  new-type  tooth  paste 
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See  how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats 
disappear. 

You  will  ace  and  feel  enough  to  convince 
you  that  you  should  always  brush  teeth  in 
this  way.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  1082 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  715.  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chlca*o.  III. 

Mail  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


The  New- Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
whitens,  deans  and  protects  the  teeth 
without  the  use  of  harmful  grit.  Now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  the  world 
over. 


National  Bouml 
<  aJ>  Book  «44. 
Kuuia  Ba<k  an.) 
Corner*.  Cloth 
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n-  MmAw  >«.  Ton 

'>4<*  (or  an*  rreorj.  For  in.taner. 


.  .  .7*  .  ,0*  ■"*  ,"W,J  >*»  •«••***•. 

-ith  National  Buna**.  StaleBenl  lorn 
f*0-A>  keep  arcount  o(  ea.h  inn.r.1.  m- 
counir  payable,  bank  balanre.  etc. 


*«"•  >-«  U\u.k  IwCU.!.,^' 
National  Loom  Uaf  Memo  Bonk..  Serin 
to40.6ioo.and  6l  to  are  available  in  Wm 
and  atvlea  to  meet  t.trr  individual  need. 

I  rv  the  handy  boo-ter  device  (or  •napp.-i 
open  the  tinea. 


At,  »«.  f. .A.  frar 
National  Ledeer  Sheet  a  and  Commercial 
will  simplify  and  ipffj  up  your  ac* 
%  minim*  Form*  for  cvcrr  n<*tL 
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Every  Accounting 
Need  Met  in  Loose  Leaf 
and  Bound  Books 

Since  1843  every  growing  need  for 
account  books  has  been  met  as  it 
arose  with  National  Blank  Book 
Company  products. 

The  National  line  includes  bound 
books,  loose  leaf  binders,  and  loose 
leaf  sheets  for  every  purpose. 

There  is  no  bookkeeping  require¬ 
ment,  either  special  or  regular,  for  the 
smallest  firm  orthebiggest  corporation , 
which  cannot  be  supplied  from  this 
line  of  more  than  ten  thousand  items. 

From  the  tiniest  personal  pocket 
memo  book  to  tray  binders  and  post¬ 
ing  sheets  for  machine  bookkeeping, 
National  fills  every  need. 

For  years  National  products  have 
been  made  in  Holyoke  Massachusetts , 
the  home  of  quality  paper.  Every 
National  item  reflects  the  strict  New 
England  standards  of  manufacture. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  our  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet,  “Ready  Records  for 
Accounting.”  If  he  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 
If  your  stationer  lacks  any  National 
item  you  need,  we  will  arrange  for 
him  to  supply  you. 

National  Blank  Book  Company 
121  Rivmid*,  Holyoke,  Mw. 

NEW  YORK  I  u  Dima#  S*w#« 

CHICAGO.  618  W.  Vkm*  Bonlevmd 


The  Nearest  I  Ever 
Came  to  Death 


FIRST  PRIZE 


Braved  Death  to  Help  a  Friend 

TT  WAS  in  the  spring  of  1885.  I  found 
I  would  have  to  go  from  Ft.  Smith. 


National  Blank  Book  Company 

LOOSE  LEAF  AND  BOUND  BOOKS  J 


A  Arkansas,  to  Van  Burcn,  Arkansas,  at 
midnight,  to  prevent  a  great  wrong  being 
committed  to  one  I  loved. 

I  here  was  no  way  of  getting  there  at 
that  time  of  night  but  to  drive  as  far  as 
the  river,  then  walk  the  railroad  bridge, 
which  was  a  one-track  open  trestle. 

I  started  to  cross,  but  the  night  watch¬ 
man,  who  was  stationed  in  the  middle  of 
the  bridge,  told  me  1  could  not,  as  no  one 
was  allowed  to  cross  the  bridge  on  foot; 
but  1  ran  past  him.  1  thought  1  was  safely 
on  my  way  when  I  saw  the  headlight  of 
the  St.  Louis  Cannon  Ball  Express. 

There  was  no  time  to  go  back.  The 
train  was  ahead.  The  river  far  below, 
swollen  from  the  spring  rains. 

One’s  mind  works  quickly  at  such  times 
— if  it  works  at  all.  1  climbed  down  upon 
the  timbers  below  the  bridge  and  hung 
from  a  projecting  beam;  but  when  the 
train  had  thundered  past,  1  could  not  pull 
myself  up  again.  1  slipped  and  fell  into 
the  muddy  river  far  below. 

I  was  a  good  swimmer.  Battling  with 
the  raging  waters  I  finally  reached  a  clump 
of  swamp  willows  and  managed  to  pull 
myself  out  of  the  water. 

After  much  stumbling  and  falling  in  the 
pitchy  darkness,  I  found  my  way  back  to 
the  railroad  track;  then  I  had  only  a  short 
distance  to  go. 

1  reached  my  destination  in  plenty  of 
time,  wet,  muddy,  and  shivering  with  cold 
fmm  the  frigid  north  wind  that  was 
sweeping  over  the  country. 

At  the  time  this  happened  I  was  a  girl 
of  eighteen.  It  is  still  vivid  in  my  mind. 

MRS.  h.  T. 


Thrown  From  a  Horse,  Found 
Paralyzed  After  Eighteen 
Hours 

SECOND  PRIZE 

^ANE  July  day,  many  years  ago,  1  was 
riding  a  cayuse  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Sawbuck,  my 
four-legged  flivver,  shuffled  along,  as  in¬ 
nocent  a  looking  creature  as  one  could 
hope  to  find  until,  stimulated  by  the 
warning  of  a  rattlesnake,  he  suddenly 
bunched  himself  and  sent  me  spinning, 
to  alight  on  the  back  of  my  neck. 

When  I  “came  to"  and  tried  to  get  up  I 
discovered  there  was  no  “get  up"  in  me. 

1  was  paralyzed  from  head  to  foot;  and 
this,  1  then  believed,  meant  a  broken 
back.  Death  seemed  very  near  indeed ! 

Despite  the  condition  of  my  body,  how¬ 
ever,  my  mind  was  more  active  than  ever; 
and  in  the  eighteen  hours  I  lay  there  un¬ 
til,  by  chance,  1  was  discovered,  I  did  a 
deal  of  thinking-— or  was  it  imagining? 

mt* 
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NATIONAL 

MAZDA 


LAMPS 


The  Right 
MAZDA  LAMPS 
for  Your  Car 

A  The  following 

N-tional  Mazda 
f  \  Automobile  lamp* 

(  1  will  fit  most  tars 

\  U  /  of  1019  and  later 
\  ||  /  models:  Head- 
1  lights.  1129  and 
4^  \  1 1  jo.  «  J  5  cents 

w  each;  auxiliary 

headlights,  rear,  side  and  in- 
stniment  lamps,  61.  62,  6«  and 
64.  at  20  cents  each.  Many 
driven  find  it  wotth  while  to 
carry  a  complete  set  of  spate 
lamps  in  the  handy  Blue  Kit 
to  meet  emergencies. 


NJFLA  PARK.  Omlind.  is  • 
Wmitv  of  M't". 
lo  imp«<»»m«TU  in  limp  «nd  pio«»*» 
in  th»  sn  of  Minna.  It  mvn  *4 
f»riena.  17  8.U.  Diviuon.  snd 
19,000  desists  In  the  ffiJuction  snd 
msikettne  of  9*  million  Nst.onsl 
MAZDA  Umps  snnusll.  foe  use  in 
hoerwi.  ofhees.  fsttone.,  »!.*•«. Uieeo, 
rsilwav*.  IUshU|hts  »nd  automobiles. 


Seen  Him  In  Time? 

You’ll  surely  come  to  grief  sooner  or  Inter  if  you 
depend  on  the  "other  fellow’s’’  lights.  Parked  cars  — 
ditches — curves — traffic— all  road  hazards  must  be 
instantly  seen,  and  yours  is  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
them!  Safety  lies  in  having  your  own  car  properly 
lighted  with  reliable  lamps. 

When  you  need  new  lamps,  go  to  the  National 
Mazda  lamp  dealer.  He  offers  you  safety  because 
he  supplies  the  particular  National  MAZDA  lamp  for 
each  socket  on  your  car.  Verify  the  name  and  number 
on  the  base  of  each  lamp  you  buy. 

W2 

E*d,,fdx*LM, 


NATIONAL 

MAZDA  LAMPS 

for  Automobiles 


What  If  "You  Hadn’t 
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r*»  trading  aad  itrUai  table  al  amt  af  lb  if  teem  Ifryerbaemitr  maaafaelar- 
lag  main.  Hrrt  lb  lambr  1 i  g raded.  regraded.  tbebd.  laiynied  mad  i tried 
h  *'■  *«*  Start  af  ei  ptrteme  and  Iralalag.  limtlimi 

mab i  far  amfarmity  la  gradet. 


Till  alley  la  lb  titrate  a  ad  drytag  yard  af  amt  af  lb  Weyerhaeuser  mllh 
tlrei  am  idea  af  lb  immeaie  aaaallllti  af  lambr  aecamalaled  by  thh  artaai- 
imiiaa  la  lab  tart  af  lb  aetdi  af  III  ratiamen.  Tb  bfbr  trades  art  firt- 
I it  led  la  titrate  ibdi. 


The  Importance  to  Industry  of 
Uniformity  in  Its  Lumber  Supply 


THE  industrial  concern,  hampered  in  one 
or  more  of  its  operations  by  a  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  its  lumber  supply,  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  inquire  into  the  service  the  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  organization  is  rendering  to  a  wide 
variety  of  industrials. 

This  service  insures  a  constant  supply  of 
lumber,  uniform  in  grade,  car  after  car.  The 
tenth  or  hundredth  car  is  like  the  first.  The 
first  car  in  the  type  of  wood  and  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  grade  best  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  buyer. 

Such  a  service  reduces  operating  costs  in 
many  ways.  Production  is  not  hampered 
through  lack  of  the  right  kindof  lumber.  There 
is  no  unnecessary  wastage  of  lumber.  Han¬ 
dling  costs  are  reduced. 

In  short,  the  user  is  able  definitely  to  stand¬ 
ardize  lumber  practices  and  factory  operations. 


equipment  and  highly-trained  personnel  of 
the  Weyerhaeuser  organization: 

A  large  supply  of  mature  timber  ol  fifteen  differ* 
ent  •pcciet,  and  many  type*  within  these  apeoiea, 
sufficient  (or  deeadea  of  cutting. 

Score  a  of  logging  oampa  guaranteeing  a  ateady 
atream  of  auitable  raw  material. 

Fifteen  oomplete  modern  manufacturing  unite. 

Scaeoning  proceeeee  that  prepare  lumber  acicn- 
tifically  for  each  exacting  need. 

A  erew  of  men  at  all  the  planta,  with  years  of  ex* 

pcrience  in  producing.  <  rud  in  d  nnd  shipping  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  quality  lumber. 

A  corpeof  aaleamen  trained  to  think  aa  purchas¬ 
ing  agenta  and  buyers  have  wished  for  lumber 
sellers  to  think. 

Distributingfacilities  backed  by  fifteen  immense 
mill  stocks  and  two  great  strategically  looated 
storage  planta. 


EACH  year  more  and  more  concerns  are 
finding  what  this  type  of  lumber  service 
means  in  standardizing  their  lumber  practices 
and  factory  operations. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company  distrib¬ 
utes  Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  through 
the  established  trade  channels.  Its  principal 
office  is  in  Spokane, Washington,  with  branch 
offices  at  208  So.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  220 
Broadway,  New  York;  Lexington  Bldg., 
Baltimore;  and  4th  and  Robert  Sts.,  St.  Paul; 
and  with  representatives  throughout  the 
country. 


THE  Weyerhaeuser  organization  has  for 
years  studied  industrial  lumber  needs.  It 
has  found  that  the  best  way  to  serve  American 
Industry  is  to  help  a  group  of  permanent  cus¬ 
tomers  find  the  wood  best  adapted  to  their  re¬ 
quirements;  and  then  to  keep  them  supplied 
with  the  exact  type  of  lumber  in  the  correct 
grade,  size  and  quantities  they  require. 

Such  a  lumber  service  is  made  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  timber  resources,  specialized 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 


Producer j  for  industry  of  pattern  and  flask  lumber,  factory  trades  for  rrmanmfacturiug,  lumber 
for  boxing  and  crating,  structural  timbers  for  industrial  building.  .-I  nd  each  of  these  items  in  the 

species  and  type  of  wood  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
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ters,  the  girl  I'd  left  behind  me;  all  of 
them  in  tears,  saddened  and  subdued, 
very  different  from  the  jolly  crowd  who 
bad  kissed  me  good-by  that  morning.  1 
wished  that  in  some  way  I  could  comfort 
them,  tell  them  not  to  grieve  for  me. 

Then  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  death  itself.  I  wondered  what  the 
sensation  would  be  when  the  actual  transi¬ 
tion  from  life  to  death  took  plarc.  And. 
remember,  1  was  amused  when  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  soon  would  know  more  about 
Heaven  and  Hell  than  did  those  wise  per¬ 
sons  who  had  so  seriously  described  them 

For  five  long  weeks  I  lay  in  a  hospital 
bed,  “balancing  on  the  brink,”  but  never 
once  during  that  time  was  there  any  con¬ 
scious  effort  on  my  part  to  prolong  life,  to 
beat  off  death. 

Since  that  time  I  have  seen  many  men 
die;  and,  like  other  men.  I  have  some¬ 
times  wondered  about  this  "greatest  ad¬ 
venture,"  have  rebelled  against  it  when 
loved  ones  slipped  away,  have  prayed  for 
understanding.  But  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  I  know  thar  when  the  Grim  Reaper  . 
takes  my  hand  he  may  find  me  unwilling, 
but  not  afraid.  L-  *• 


Pinned  Under  Fallen  Rocks 
in  Coni  Mine 

THIRD  PRIZE 

I  HAVE  had  several  narrow  escapes. 

Some  of  them  were  at  sea.  and  others 
happened  on  dry  land,  but  the  narrowest 
of  all  came  to  me  when  1  was  working  un¬ 
derneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Another 
man  and  I  were  working  together  in  a  coal 
mine  located  in  Illinois.  V\c  were  driving 
entry  and  had  just  hred  a  shot.  I  he 
smoke  cleared  away  and  w-e  started  to 
work  again,  my  partner  a  little  in  the  lead 
Then,  without  warning,  a  slab  nl  slate  leii 
upon  me.  I  was  stooping  over  and  the 
weight  of  the  slate  and  other  debris  bent 
me  double,  but  did  not  render  me  uncon¬ 
scious.  1  recall  trying  to  move,  but  the 
best  I  could  do  was  wiggle  my  finger*  a 
little.  I  was  completely  covered,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge. 

This  happened  about  eight  o  clock  one 
night,  and  it  was  two  hours  later  before 
the  rescue  workers  got  me  out  of  the  mine 
and  into  a  bed.  While  the  men  were  work¬ 
ing  to  save  me  my  thoughts  were  yen 
clear;  my  past  life  came  up  for  mental  re¬ 
view,  so  to  speak.  I  thought  of  it  all.  and 
of  my  desire  to  live,  but  I  experience,!  no 
sensation  of  dread  or  intense  fear. 

When  1  was  taken  home  my  troubles 
were  not  over,  for  I  had  a  mashed  leg.  one 
of  my  kidneys  was  injured,  and  my  spine 
also  was  hurt.  My  people  had  but  little 
hope  for  my  recovery.  For  twelve  day*  l 
hung  on.  and  then  came  a  crisis  in  whu  i  >  j 
seemed  l  must  surely  die.  hrom  what  I 
was  told  later  a  clot  of  blood  caused  this 
crisis.  But  with  the  aid  of  the  donor  I 
got  through  with  that,  too,  and  ten  months 
later  l  was  out  again. 

Twice,  therefore,  have  I  been  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  each  time  I  knew  m, 
situation;  each  time  1  was  conscious,  and 
each  time  I  was  free  from  personal  fear.  I 
thought,  rather,  of  the  effect  my  death, 
would  have  upon  those  who  looked  to  me 
for  support.  w*  *• 


‘J/ie  soap  for 
every  day 

in  the  near 


IF  YOU  have  a  clear,  healthy 
”  skin  you  are  proud  of  it.  You 
know  what  an  asset — and  com¬ 
fort — it  is  and  you  want  to 
keep  it  in  that  condition.  But  per¬ 
haps  you  arc  so  busy  with  other 
things  that  you  has  en  t  time  to  give 
much  thought  to  the  matter,  and 
the  result  is  becoming  unpleasant. 
Adopt  Resinol  Soap  for  your  toilet 
and  bath  and  find  your  skin  auto¬ 
matically  cared  for. 

The  soothinx,  healing,  Retinol  prop¬ 
erties  and  ns  unusually  cleansing 
lather  enable  this  delightful  toilet  soap 
to  relieve  cioclhu,  lint  Jit  a  porcn*  re 
Jiuc  the  tendency  to  blotches,  cUt«- 
•  ’xjutthnest.  frdnrv*.  etc.#  jikI  restore 


Irte  without  Retinol  Soap, 
that  it  not  only  cleanses 
huttinu  it,  hut  it 
hatuiL'.  ami  k<  k  |"  It v > 


'Resinol 

Soap 
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WOODWORK 


W hy  Not  Improve 
the  Old  House  IVith 
New  JVoodwork ? 

SOME  people  think  that  wood¬ 
work  in  a  house  is  laboriously 
constructed  by  hand.  T  hey  do 
not  know  that  doors,  windows,  stairs, 
porches,  mantels  and  built-in  furni¬ 
ture  can  best  be  made  in  Curtis  fac¬ 
tories  by  expert  Curtis  workmen. 

It  is  easy  to  rearrange  your  home — 
to  install  mirror  di>ors— built-in  book¬ 
cases — new  molding  or  a  breakfast 
nook.  These  things  will  make  living 
twice  as  comfortable. 

Manufacture  on  a  large  scale  with 
costly  machinery  enables  Curtis  to  in¬ 
clude  many  refinements,  w  hich.  if  done 
by  hand,  would  be  highly  expensive. 
T  ake,  for  example,  the  herewith  illus¬ 
trated  china  closet.  Its  moldings  are  a 
marvel  of  line,  yet  quantity  production 
puts  their  beauty  within  reach  of  every 

Curse.  The  shelves  are  adjustable. 

•ouble  strength  glass  in  the  upper 
door;  solid  raised  panels  7-16  of  an 
inch  thick  below.  C  losct  comes  crated 
and  wrapped,  and  sanded  ready  for 
the  painter. 

Woodwork  means  so  much  to  the 
success  of  a  house  that  it  is  well  worth 
considerable  study.  See  the  catalog 
at  your  local  Curtis  dealers.  Or  send 
us  the  coupon. 


fill  I  nlr«mr  Tfcf  rnn#  «4  thU  ColonUl 

3fW«t«  l*v**«um  toMB  1  hr  A»k  for 

trrr  bonilrl  1*1  *»i an!  I  \trrtof  I *»*«.'* 


C77t  Wall  Cat* 

»r*l  ran  raril >  be  built  in  an  « 
d^iciw  to  our  frw  buoiW  on 


nollftlvic 
rrour  •- il»er 
KumHure/* 


CURTIS 

Send  This  Coupon  lor  Valuable  Information 

TW  Car  I  it  CtV  Bureau.  De*.  UJ.  Cliat**.  Ul 

Send  metbePUnlWrtkaehert^lbrlow.  If  ttary  do  not 
nwrt  my  rrwknartiit  I  mil  fvrlianff  or  return  them  In 
rood  ctvTHtiTioa  to  tea  days  for  my  bk«)*. 

Vli  XI.  HhoiBM-biiftcakms  - $1  nO 

Wl  Ml.  39  few*  IS»n4.’«tory  I M 
Not  XV.  » botnet-;. room  .....  !.<*» 

Vtl  XVI.  W-d  room  how** .  MW 

Vnl  XV IL  39-7  mom  bo**** . .  1.00 

Vol  Will.  23-Hronm  bow .  1  00 

noodwftrfc  Hli^tratlnn.  and  Aonr  pUnt  to 
each  Volume*  XV  to  XVIII,  inrlotive.  are  the  work  oC 
Trwbnd^c  A  Ackerman.  Architects.  New  York. 
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Does  Anything 
Come  After  Death? 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

• 

behind  the  march  of  present-day  science.' 
I  he  scientist  tells  me  that  the  head  of  a 
common  pin  is  a  universe,  that  inside  it 
millions  of  atoms  move  in  regular  cycles, 
like  the  planets  in  the  sky.  I  have  seen 
it  stared  that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  years  would  be  required  to  count 
the  atoms  in  the  head  of  a  pin.  To  me 
that  is  inconceivable;  it  exceeds  my  pow¬ 
ers  of  imagination.  Yet  I  do  not  reject 
the  scientist's  assurance  as  unrrue  because 
I  find  difficulty  in  imagining  it. 

"So  with  the  conditions  of  life  after 
death — because  they  are  hard  to  imagine 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  their  reality.  Sup¬ 
pose  an  Eskimo,  whose  whole  experience 
with  vegetation  is  confined  to  a  few 
lichens  or  hits  of  moss,  were  asked  to 
imagine  an  African  jungle,  how  could  he 
possibly  conceive  it?  Vet  our  knowledge 
of  the  whole  of  life  is  as  fragmentary  as 
the  Eskimo’s  knowledge  of  botany. 

"An  unborn  child,  even  though  he  were 
a  philosopher,  would  have  no  easy  time 
making  clear  to  himself  the  conditions 
of  our  earthly  life.  He  lives  without  air; 
how  can  he  live  with  it?  He  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  cherishing  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  he  finds  himself;  and  he 
cannot  well  imagine  himself  living  with¬ 
out  it.  The  crisis  of  birth  would  seem 
like  death  to  an  unborn  child,  if  he  could 
foresee  himself  wrenched  from  all  the 
conditions  which  have  hitherto  sustained 
life. 

"In  our  knowledge  of  life  we  are  as 
yet  only  unborn  children;  our  minds  arc 
in  the  fetal  stage;  we  have  only  in  the 
last  few  years  begun  to  discover  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe.  Surely  it  need  not  discourage 
us  if  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  unseen  world  as  created  and 
guided  hy  an  Infinite  Intelligence.” 

'INHERE  was  another  pause,  and  when 
*  he  spoke  again  it  was  with  the  voice 
of  one  who  moves  reverently  over  sacred 
ground. 

"It  was  a  great  day  in  my  mental  ex¬ 
perience  when  I  suddenly  realized  that 
I  had  never  really  seen  my  own  mother, 
and  that  she  had  never  really  seen  me,” 
he  said. 

"My  mother  was  a  very  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  my  life.  I  knew  and  loved  every 
detail  of  her  features,  every  tone  of  her 
voice,  every  glance  of  her  eye.  Yet  it 
dawned  upon  me  like  a  great  light  one 
day  that  these  were  not  herself;  that 
love,  consciousness,  mercy,  thought,  affec¬ 
tion.  hope,  charity — all  her  real  attributes 
— were  as  invisible  to  me  as  God  himself. 
Back  there  in  the  unseen,  hack  some¬ 
where  behind  the  eves  and  the  lins  she 
was  signaling  to  me;  and  I,  out  of  the  un¬ 
seen,  was  signaling  back  to  her.  But  «* 
did  not  sec  each  other;  we  could  not 
possibly  picture  our  real  selves  to  our¬ 
selves  or  to  each  other. 

“There  is  this  mystery  in  every  human 
conversation:  each  of  us  is  invisible, 
iust  as  invisible  as  God.  To-day,  at  this 
hour,  we  are  citizens  of  the  unseen  world; 
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The  Watchdog  of  the  Telephone— 
the  condenser.  So  called  because  it 
keeps  electric  currents  where  they  be¬ 
long.  Winding  the  condenser,  from 
linen  paper  and  tin  foil. 


This  is  how  “telephone  paper" 
looks  to  the  microscope.  Note 
the  crisscross  fibres,  a  mark  of 
ptire  linen  paper. 


Unsuspected  because  un¬ 
seen.  Hut  it’s  there.  And  it 
gets  into  action  every  time  you  say 
“ Hello !  ’ '  In  helping  to  keep  voices 
on  the  telephone  track,  paper  has 
long  proved  its  value.  Each  year  the 
Western  Electric  Company  uses 
5,500,000  pounds  of  it  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  million  telephones  and 
6,000  miles  of  telephone  cable. 


Your  "Hello!" 
travels  over  wires 
which  have  been 
wrapped  in  paper. 
Paper  is  a  great 
insulator.  It  helps 
to  prevent  your 
message  from  get¬ 
ting  tangled  up 
with  messages  on 
other  wires. 


Since  1600  Makers  of  Electrical  hguipinent 


*y».  /  of  a  if 'i/i 
on  'aw  materia! !#. 


For  days  the  cable  is  kept  in  an  oven 
heated  to  210".  This  thoroughly  dries 
and  seasons  the  paper  covering. 


This  machine  twi'ts  the  paper-covered  i 
Your  conversation  has  plrnty  of  company 
1200  people  talking  at  the  same  time. 
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to-morrow  we  shall  not  have  changed  our 
citizenship;  we  shall  merely  have  been 
given  eyes  with  which  to  see  each  other 
as  we  really  arc,  and  to  sec  Him. 

"I  said  at  the  beginning  that  the 
stronger  men  are.  the  more  surely  they 
lay  hold  upon  faith  in  immortality.*' 
Doctor  Fosdick  concluded.  “1  would 
like  to  repeat  that:  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  men  and  women  who  read  The 
American  Magazine  that  it  makes  a 
difference  whether  they  believe  or  do 
not  believe  in  immortality.  That  it  is 
not  an  academic  question;  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  relates  itself  very  definitely 
to  their  powers  of  doing  worth-while 
things. 

"One  of  the  most  futile  men  Of  our  fa¬ 
ther-/ generation  was  oneofthe  most  gifted 
and  best  educated— but  he  accomplished 
almost  nothing.  Why?  Because  his 
muul  let  itself  he  poisoned  by  the  feeling 
of  futility;  because  the  whole  rrevi  t  mu 


men 


How  a  certain  ingredient  in  Williams' 
actually  benefits  the  skin 

V/f  EN  used  to  think  that  all  a  tomed  to.  It  acts  as  a  cushion  for 
.A  A  shaving  soap  could  do  was  the  cdRe  of  your  blade,  keeping 
to  give  a  good  heavy  lather.  But  the  skin  resilient  and  making  the 
Williams'  Shaving  Cream  docs  whole  shave  a  delightful  one. 
far  more  than  that.  It  not  only  P  .  ,  .. 

softens  the  beard  quickly  but  is  Soothmg  after-effect 
of  actual  benefit  to  the  skin.  After  the  shave,  this  same  in- 

What  one  ingredient  does  Bredi'nt  ha8  a  p.r°T‘v  *o0,h' 

ing  effect  on  the  skin.  You  are 
There  is  in  Williams' a  certain  pleasantly  aware  of  this  effect 
ingredient  which  is  distinctly  because  of  the  feeling  of  utter 
helpful  to  the  skin,  leaving  it  comfort  and  relief  that  comes  at 
supple,  soft  and  pliant  after  every  the  end  of  every  Williams'  shave, 
shave.  You  can  feel  the  smooth-  Use  Williams’  regularly  and  see 
ness  of  this  ingredient  by  simply  how  helpful  to  your  face  it  is. 
rubbing  a  bit  of  Williams'Shaving 

Cream  between  your  fingers.  Trial  Tube  Free 

Williams'  lather  containing  On  ,^»wcwill ^nJ,ou . -Gc, 

this  ingredient  ,s  heavier,  thicker,  cnouith  WiUtam#.  shaving  Cream  to 
more  profuse  than  you  are  accus-  let  you  test  it  fully.  Mail  coupon  below. 

For  men  who  prefer  the  Stick,  Williams’  Holder  Top 
Stick  nives  you  the  genuine  Williams'  in  stick  form. 


I  \\  KOI  E  a  little  hook  once  on  prayer. 

1  I  he  president  of  a  great  corporation 
sent  for  h\c  hundred  copies  and  gave  one 
copy  to  each  of  his  five  hundred  sales¬ 
men.  I  want  you  to  read  this  book,’  he 
wrote.  ’I  don  t  care  what  your  religion 
may  he'  (there  were  Jews,  Gentiles, 
(  at  holies,  Protestants,  agnostics— all 
kinds  among  them);  'never  mind  the 
theology  in  the  book,  but  get  the  mes¬ 
sage.  If  you  can  get  a  real  giip  on  a  Faith 
like  that  it’s  going  to  mean  the  greatest 
year  that  this  company  ever  had.' 

"His  idea  was  right.'  .There  are  only 
two  alternatives:  Either  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  is  a  whim,  a  caprice— purposeless, 
rudderless,  and  doomed  ro  destruction 
(in  that  case,  human  history  when  it  is 
over  will  prove  to  be.  to  use  Arthur 
Balfour's  words,  ‘A  brief  and  discreditable 
episode  on  one  of  the  minor  planets’); 
or  else  there  is  a  God  behind  it  all. 
watching  the  battle,  guiding  it,  managing 
the  whole  creation  as  a  vast  mechanism 
for  the  production  of  Personality  and 
Character,  which  are  eternal. 

"You  can  take  your  choice.  You  can. 
if  you  choose,  regard  your  life  as  one 
instant  .  in  a  ‘brief  and  discreditablc 
cpisode.'  Or  you  can  think  of  yourself  as 
Jesus  Christ  thought  of  Himself,  as  a 
Son.  of  God  and  heir  of  eternity.  But 
don't  imagine  that  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  what  or  how  you  think.  It  is  not 
by  chance  that  the  great  men  of  the  world 
ha\e  been  believing  men.  They  were 
great  because  they  had  the  courage  and 
imagination  to  believe  greatly.” 


Send  coupon  below 
or  use  a  post  card 


Cream 


Njmr 
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The  rug  on  the  floor  is 
Gold-Seal  Art-Rug  No. 
518.  The  9x  12  foot  size 
costs  only  316.20. 


"/  can  hardly  believe  you  paid  only  $16.20 
for  this  beautiful  rug.” 


Art-KUgS.  1  nev  cose  so  muen  less  man  woven 
rugs — and  they're  so  easy  to  clean  and  care  for. 

Their  charming  patterns  will  amaze  you  — 
elaborate  Oriental  designs  for  living  and  dining 
room — simple,  dainty  ones  for  the  bedroom — 
conventional  patterns  for  kitchen  and  bathroom. 

And  you  will  find  Congoleum  Rugs  so  practical 
too.  Nothing  will  stain  their  smooth  surface.  A 
few  whisks  of  a  damp  mop  leave  them  clean  and 

spotless-and  they  alwayslieflat  without  fastening. 

6x9  ft.  38.10  T1*  rac  aw»ttrf  IK  *  J  ft.  5-50 

7^x9  ft.  10.10  •*■£••£*£  3  x3  ft.  1.00 

5  ;.u  ill  rSSSrt  ;  »«?■  l-s 

9  x  12  ft.  16.20  harmoo.K-i.hiu  3  x6  ft.  2.00 

Owing  lo  freight  rate*.  price*  in  the  South.  West  of  the  Mii*,.*ippi 
and  in  Canada  are  higher  than  tho*e  Quoted. 


Congoleum  Company 

iNCoiroo^TfO 

PtuUdrlphu  Nrw  Yolk  Boston  OiIoro  Dallas  Kan»a«  City 
Atlanta  San  Hanbwo  Pimbir*h  Montltal 


Look  for  this  Gold  Seal 

There  is  only  one  genuine  Congoleum  and 
that  is  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  identified  by 
the  Gold  Seal  shown  above.  This  Gold  Seal 
protects  you  against  imitation  floor-cover¬ 
ings,  and  gives  you  the  assurance  of  our 
money-back  guarantee.  It  is  pasted  on  the 

face  of  every  genuine  Gold-Seal  Art-Rug 
and  on  every  two  yards  of  Gold  -  Seal 
Congoleum  Floor-Covering. 

Stores  that  sell  genuine  Congoleum 
Gold-Seal  Art-Rugs  usually  display  a  big 
brother  to  this  Gold  Seal  in  their  windows. 
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The  Marvels  of  Artificial  Legs 

and  Arms 


bringing  his  left  foot  up  to  the  same  step;  and  more  than  once*  on  exploring  the 
and  he  continues  all  the  way  up  with  his  socket  of  a  leg  left  with  us  to  be  repaired, 
right  foot  first.  we  have  found  forgotten  wads  of  bank 

A  wooden  leg  has  to  be  carefully  fitted  notes! 
and  adjusted  to  the  individual's  height  Do  accidents  happen  to  people's  wooden 
and  weight.  K  very  thing  but  the  fitting  of  legs?  The  other  day  a  man  in  Trenton, 
the  socket  can  be  done  without  the  pro-  New  Jersey,  stepped  into  a  coal  hole  and 
spective  wearer's  presence;  hut  for  the  fell  forward  with  such  violence  that  his 
fitting  of  the  socket  it  is  usually  necessary  wooden  leg  snapped  off  below  the  knee, 
for  him  to  go  to  the  factory.  If  he  had  not  already  lost  his  natural  leg 

Some  time  ago.  a  negro,  a  giant  of  a  he  might  have  broken  it. 
fellow,  who  weighed  over  two  hundred  A  few  years  ago,  a  man  was  standing 
pounds,  ordered  a  leg  for  an  amputation  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station  at 
below  the  hip.  It  was  made  as  the  manu-  Ciary,  Indiana,  lie  was  struck  by  a  train, 
facturers  thought  it  should  he.  I  he  only  and  one  of  his  legs  was  run  over.  There 
way  it  differed  from  the  leg  made  for  a  was  a  loud  crashing  and  grinding,  but, 
white  man  of  his  size  was  in  the  color,  happily,  the  member  he  lost  in  that 
A  negro  usually  wants  his  leg  made  the  accident  was  his  wooden  leg. 
color  of  his  skin:  a  chocolate  brown,  light 

or  dark  as  may  be.  I.egs  for  white  persons  rPI  IK  other  day  a  man  was  knocked  down 
are  made  a  flesh  tint.  Hut  when  this  •  in  New  York  City  by  a  taxicab.  On 
negro  came  in  on  crutches  to  try  his  new  getting  up.  he  limped  shockingly;  but, 
leg.  he  burst  forth  into  a  loud  guffaw  .  strangely  enough,  he  told  people  who  came 
"Where's  the  h»ss  w hut's  lost  his  leg!”  to  his  aid  that  he  wasn't  hurt  at  all.  He 
he  cried.  "  I  hat  member  sho'  w  a'n't  hobbled  a  few  steps,  then  almost  fell, 
made  for  this  heah  pusson!"  A  policeman  insisted  that  he  ought  to  go 

He  could  not  be  induced  to  try  it  on,  to  a  hospital,  hut  the  man  said  a  taxicab 
but  went  away  sating  he  would  send  a  would  do  instead  of  an  ambulance,  lie 
picture  of  the  kind  of  leg  he  wanted,  spoke  a  few  words  quietly  to  the  police* 
A  few  days  later  I  received  from  him  by  man.  after  which  both  the  policeman  and 
mail  a  picture  of  the  leg  that  had  aroused  the  injured  man  laughed— to  the  amaze* 
his  admiration.  It  was  from  a  catalogue  ment  of  the  spectators, 
of  artificial  limbs,  showing  a  short,  very  The  man  had  lost  control  of  his  wooden 
slender  leg  that  would  have  done  for  a  leg  because  the  knee  joint  had  been  bent 
boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  Soon  after  his  by  the  taxicab  so  as  not  to  respond  to 
letter  arrived,  in  came  the  negro  to  see  the  pull  of  his  shoulder  suspender.  He 
if  we  could  nuke  him  a  nice  little  leg  went  to  a  hospital;  but  it  was  one  for 
like  that.  I  showed  him  a  sample  of  the  artificial  limbs,  where  his  leg  was  fixed 
boy's  leg.  putting  it  alongside  of  him  so  in  a  few  minutes. 

that  he  could  get  an  idea  how  it  would  fit.  Many  people  ask  how  far  a  man  can 
Again,  he  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  walk  with  an  artificial  leg.  Usually  they 
for  the  leg  was  not  long  enough  by  several  arc  surprised  to  learn  that  men  with 
inches.  wooden  legs  have  made  fine  records  as 

finally,  controlling  himself,  lie  said  athletes.  One  man  with  two  wooden 
the  joke  was  on  him.  and  that  he  guessed  legs  walked  a  mile  in  thirteen  minutes, 
he'd  do  better  with  the  "hoss's"  big  leg  Another,  with  the  same  handicap,  made 
than  he  would  with  the  boy’s  little  pink  a  record  for  the  high  jump  of  five  feet 
one.  and  seven  inches;  still  another  won  the 

mile  bicycle  race  in  two-eighteen;  and  a 
L^IRST  of  all,  when  a  man  is  to  be  fitted  man  with  one  artificial  leg  did  the  hun- 
*  with  a  wooden  leg.  lie  must  have  the  dred-yard  dash  in  thirteen  seconds — rec- 
amnutation  reduced.  I  hat  is  by  massage  ords  made  under  official  supervision  at 
and  by  wearing  what  is  called  a  "pre-  the  Iowa  State  Fair  and  at  Pittsburgh, 
paratorv”  leg.  What  remains  of  the  Pennsylvania,  during  athletic  meets  of 
natural  leg  must  be  reduced  as  nearly  the  Railway  Association  of  Cripples, 
as  possible  to  its  permanent  size.  I  his  Have  you  ever  grown  very  fond  of  an 
procedure  is  useful,  also,  in  toughening  old  pair  of  slippers?  Do  you  dislike  very 
and  strengthening  the  tissues  and  muscles,  much  to  "break  in"  a  new  pair  of  shoes 
Many  people  ask  how  a  man  can  stand  and  to  give  up  those  that  have  become 
it  to  walk  with  his  weight  on  the  end  of  an  "easy  fit"?  I  hen  you  will  understand 
his  amputated  leg.  The  answer  to  this  how  a  man  who  wears  a  wooden  leg  be- 
question  is.  of  course,  that  he  can’t.  The  comes  very  fond  of  his  artificial  member, 
end  must  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  If  his  leg  has  to  go  to  the  repair  shop  and 
socket  at  all.  If  it  docs,  serious  trouble  he  hasn’t  another  to  take  its  place,  he 
is  bound  to  result.  All  the  pressure  must  feels  completely  at  a  loss.  He  is  used  to 
come  upon  the  sides  of  the  amputation.  the  old  leg;  and  the  leg.  as  you  might  say, 
Revenue  officers  have  accused  some  is  used  to  him.  1  hey  fit  each  other 
people  with  wooden  legs  of  storing  exactly.  Really,  when  a  man  has  to  give 
contraband  materials  in  the  sockets  of  up  his  old  leg  it  is  about  as  bad  as  ha\ ing 
their  wooden  legs.  And  1  know  a  good  a  death  in  a  family, 
many  men  who  regularly  use  the  space  There  is  a  business  man  on  Hroadway, 
as  a  sort  of  safe  deposit  vault.  I  have  New  York. —  and  there  are  many  parallel 
known  a  few  men  to  keep  jewelry  there;  cases  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis— 


The  most  enjoyable 

kind  of  entertaining 

YOU  can  prepare  an  in¬ 
formal  supper  on  the 
Armstrong  Table  Stove  right 
at  the  living-room  table — 
crisp  waffles,  creamed  oyster* 
on  toast,  club  sandwiches,  or 
any  tempting  hot  dishl 

This  remarkable  stove 
cooks  three  things  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  heating  unit 
is  in  two  parts.  You  cook 
above,  between  and  beneath 
— boil,  broil,  steam,  fry,  toast, 
and  bake  wonderful  waffles! 

And  the  Armstrong  Table 
Stove,  with  its  distinctive 
square  shape  and  snowy 
white  enamel  which  heat  does 
not  tarnish,  harmonizes  with 
your  nicest  silver  and  china. 

Ask  to  see  an  Armstrong 
Table  Stove  at  your  elec¬ 
trical  or  hardware  dealer's. 
Price  $12.50  with  aluminum 
toaster,  deep  broiling  pan, 
griddle,  four  egg  cups  and 
rack;  and  sparkless  tilting 
plug  which  controls  heat  by 
lifting  off — no  tugging  or 
pulling.  Write  for  our  folder, 

"A  Week  of  Menus" — break¬ 
fast,  lunch,  afternoon  tea, 
dinner  and  late  supper  for 
seven  days. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MFC.  CO. 

Formerly  Thu  Standard  Stamping  Company 
213  Seventh  Avenue  HunUneton,  W.  V« 


WAFFLE  IRON 
A  cajf  aluminum 
waffle  iron  which 
needs  no  greasing 
may  be  purchased 
separately  lor 
S4.00.  It  fits  into 
the  toaster  com¬ 
partment  and 
makes  beautiful, 
crisp  walfles. 
browned  on  both 
sides  at  once. 


ARMSTRONG 

TABLE  STOVE 

Cooks  3  thinqs  at  once 
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Is  Your  Time  Worth  $50  an  Hour? 


Fifty  dollars  an  hour  would  he  a 

mighty  satisfactory  price  to  receive  for  your 
time,  wouldn’t  it?  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  may  easily  be  within  your  |»>werto  invest  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  your  time  in  a  way  that,  provided 

Eare  sincere  and  conscientious,  will  surely 
g  you  that  return— very  iMKwibly  even  more. 

Some  time  ago,  an  analysis  of  the  relation  of 
education  to  earning  power—  made  by  one  of  the 
largest  philanthropic  organizations  in  the  Conn- 

a— demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  average 
ult  gets  back  in  increased  earnings  the  sum 
of  thirty  dollars  for  every  hour  S|»cnt  in  well 
directed  study. 

That  certainly  throws  a  new  light  on  study 
habits,  doesn't  it?  Hut  read  what  follows. 

This  university  trains  men  in  their  sj»are  hours 
at  home  for  S|>eciali/cd  activities  in  the  higher 
fields  of  business.  Its  resources  of  over  seven 
and  a  half  million  dollars  make  possible  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  staffs  comprising  many  of  the  leading 
business  specialists  in  the  country. 

It  conducts  its  training  by  the  LaSalle  Problem 
Method— distinctive  with  this  university— where¬ 
by  the  student  gains  not  "b«»ok  learning"  but 
actual  practice  and  experience,  at  every  stage 
of  his  progress.  He  learns  to  do  by  doing.  To 
all  intents,  from  the  moment  he  begins  he  is 
actually  performing  the  work  of  the  position  he 
is  training  to  fill. 

Naturally  you  would  expect  the  rewards  to  be 
higher  for  the  man  who  trains  this  way  than  f«>r 
the  man  who  follows  a  less  intensive — a  less 
practical  method. 

The  facts  show  that  the  gains  art  greater. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record— established  by  the 
facts  In  our  files— files  built  out  of  the  experience 
of  the  four  hundred  thousand  men  who  have 
enrolled  with  LaSalle — that  the  time  invested 
in  the  study  of  any  highly  5|H*ciali/cd  LaSalle 
Course  by  the  average  member  who  (outpUUs 
that  training,  returns  him  in  increased  earnings 
not  less  than  $50  an  hour. 

Indeed,  we  have  many  reports  showing  that 
spare  hours  spent  at  home  with  I^iSalle  training 
have  resulted  in  increased  earnings  which— when 


apportioned  over  the  ordinary  period  of  a  man’s 
business  activity— would  show  a  return  in  excess 
of  SIUU  an  In  hit. 

Such  re|*.rts  are  by  no  means  unusual. 

Hut  it  is  safe  for  uny  man  to  expect—  and  with 
every  pnupectof  realization— that  with  diligence 
and  sincerity  he  can  make  the  time  he  devotes 
to  acquiring  LaSalle  training  yield  him  returns 
at  the  rate  of  $50  for  each  hour  So  invested. 

I-aSallc  has  no  magic  formula— no  marvelous 
cure-all. 

All  that  it  does— as  witnessed  by  the  progress- 
records  o(400.0U0  men— is  to  provide  an  effective 
way  to  help  men  help  themselves.  —Which  is  all 
the  right  man  nerds. 

Hut  that,  as  wc  see  it,  is  a  mighty  big.  a  vitally 
important  task  and  we  feel  and  realize  the  full 
necessity  of  living  up  to  the  tremendous  obliga¬ 
tion  it  carries— because  it  is  our  job  as  it  is  our 
privilege  to  serve  one  of  the  most  sacred  things 
in  human  life — ambition. 

To  the  man  who  "doesn't  care,"  LaSalle 
means  nothing. 

Hut  to  the  man  who  is  looking  for  "the  way," 
this  institution  lias  a  message. 


LaSalle  FxfnlZltu* rvfitty 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

I>ept.  A-3  •  Chicago.  Illinois 

Upon  rcmiest.  the  book  'Ten  Years*  Promotion 
In  One,"  and  material  completely  descriptive  of 
the  course  and  service  that  interests  you,  will 
gladly  be  sent  without  cost  or  obligation,  just 
indicate  your  choice  by  checking,  and  write 
below  your  name  and  address. 
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HYDE  PAR  K,  LOS  DON * 

I/on.  Freddy — “Haven't  the  foggiest ,  old  dear—  Ridley,  do  we  use  tyres s'" 
Ridley  (waxing  warm) — “ Kelly-Springfields ,  sir — American ,  nothing  to  touch 
— never  blow  or  skid— a  bit  of  orl  right,  sir,  if  you  ask  me!" 


THE  qualities  which  a  motorist  seeks  in  tires  are 
the  same  practically  all  over  the  world.  These 
qualities  are  long  mileage,  freedom  from  trouble- 
safety  from  skidding,  and  low  cost.  Since  Kellys  com¬ 
bine  all  these  qualities  to  a  marked  degree,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  have  become  internationally 
famous.  It  costs  no  more  to  buy  a  Kelly. 
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The  .Marvels  of  Artificial  Legs  and  Arms,  by  II.  J.  Murpiiv 


who  lost  both  arms  above  the  elbow.  Vet 
with  artificial  arms  he  can  do  almost 
anything  a  man  can  do  with  his  natural 
hands.  He  dresses  and  feeds  himself, 
carries  his  own  luggage  when  traveling, 
and  manages  his  own  correspondence. 
I  le  runs  a  typewriter  at  a  rapid  rate, 
striking  the  keys  with  rubber-tipped 
metal  rods  which  arc  held  between  the 
fingers  of  the  artificial  hands.  Often  he 
writes  personal  letters  with  a  pen.  He 
takes  up  the  pen  in  his  right  hand  between 
the  thumb  and  first  finger,  straightens  it 
with  his  teeth,  and  then,  using  the  Palmer 
method  of  writing  and  moving  his  whole 
arm  and  shoulder,  he  writes  far  more 
legibly  than  the  average  man  will  take  the 
trouble  to  do. 

How  can  he  do  these  things?  How  do 
you  do  them?  You  move  your  hands  and 
arms  by  muscles  which  extend  from 
finger  tips  to  shoulders.  But  he  moves 
his  hands  and  arms  in  any  direction  and 
rotates  his  wrist  through  mechanical 
control  from  the  shoulder. 

The  upper  and  fore  arm  of  such  an 
artificial  member  is  made  of  willow.  The 
hand  itself  is  made  of  an  alloy  which  is 
very  strong,  but  lighter  than  steel.  You 
could  hang  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
of  weight  from  any  one  of  the  fingers. 
The  arm  is  built  to  carry  seventy-five 
pounds  as  a  regular  thing  and  is  guaran¬ 
teed  against  injury  while  doing  such 
heavy  work. 

In  the  wrist  is  a  mechanism  which  is 
controlled  by  a  few  simple  movements 
from  the  shoulder.  A  slight  shrug  pulls 
a  cord  which  operates  a  spring  in  the 
wrist.  This  causes  the  fingers  and  thumb 
to  open,  and  they  arc  then  mechanically 
locked  in  this  position.  Thus,  with  an 
artificial  arm  a  man  can  stoop  and  open 
his  fingers  so  as  to  pick  up  a  dime  from 
the  Hoor.  A  second  shrug— the  same 
movement  as  before— and  the  fingers 
close  upon  the  coin,  and  again  the  hand 
is  mechanically  locked,  this  time  in  a 
closed  position. 

The  wrist  itself  rotates  very  much  in 
the  fashion  of  a  natural  wrist.  If  a  man 
is  eating  soup,  for  instance,  he  simply 
raises  his  arm,  bends  the  elbow,  and 
the  wrist  then  automatically  rotates  a 

Iuartcr  of  a  circle,  bringing  the  spoon 
irectly  in  front  of  the  mouth  in  the 
usual  position. 


CUPPOSE  you  had  to  accustom  you r- 
k  ^ self  to  wearing  an  artificial  arm.  It 
would  take  you  less  than  an  hour  to 
memorize  all  the  movements  required 
to  operate  it.  Then  it  would  simply  be 
a  matter  of  patience  and  practice  before 
the  arm  would  be  almost  as  useful  to 
you  as  the  one  you  had  lost. 

If  you  had  lost,  say,  your  right  arm, 
vou  would  begin  at  once  to  train  your 
left  hand  to  take  the  place  of  your  right, 
and  you  would  learn  to  do  with  your 
new  artificial  right  hand  all  the  things 
you  once  did  with  your  left.  I  ndcr  these 
circumstances,  a  bookkeeper,  accountant, 
or  lawyer,  learns  to  write  with  his  left 
hand.  A  mechanic  learns  to  hold  his 
chisel,  or  any  other  tool,  in  his  right 
artificial  hand  so  that  he  can  strike  blows 
with  a  hammer  in  his  left  hand. 

You  would  soon  learn  to  carry  your 
hat  and  overcoat  in  vour  artificial  hand, 
leaving  vour  natural  hand  free  for  shak¬ 
ing  hands,  moving  chairs,  and  so  on.  You 


would  hold  a  letter  in  your  artificial  hand 
while  opening  it  with  a  paper  cutter  in 
your  left  hand.  Your  right  hand  would 
hold  the  brush,  and  you  would  wash 
your  natural  hand  without  help.  In  j 
tying  your  cravat,  vou  w'ould  hold  one 
end  in  your  artificial  hand  and  wrap  the 
loose  end  around  it  with  your  natural 
hand.  When  playing  cards,  vou  would 
hold  the  cards  in  your  artificial  hand  and 
play  with  your  natural  hand. 

W  hat  do  you  suppose  is  the  hardest 
thing  for  a  man  with  two  artificial  arms 
to  do?  You  would  never  guess,  for  most 
of  the  things  you  would  think  the  hardest 
for  him  come  easy,  while  certain  very 
simple  things  prove  to  be  very  difficult. 
The  hardest  thing  for  a  man  with  two 
artificial  arms  to  do  is  to  go  tmo  a  strange 
hotel  room  in  the  dark  and  turn  on  the 
elect  r  icily. 


THREE  men,  each  of  whom  had  lost 
both  arms,  recently  fell  into  conversa¬ 
tion  about  their  cxpcricncM.  One  of 
them  said  that  when  he  first'tried  to  put 
on  his  collar  and  tie,  he  had  not  under- 
sio<hI  the  use  of  the  hooks,  very  similar 
to  button  hooks,  which  make  dressing 
comparatively  easy.  He  had  spent  nearly 
half  a  day  getting  on  his  collar  and  tic. 
though  later  with  the  aid  of  hooks  he  had 
learned  to  do  it  in  a  few  seconds. 

Another  man  said,  "I’ll  never  forget 
my  first  experience  in  putting  on  my 
socks.  I  had  not  had  my  artificial  arms 
very  long,  and  I  had  not  learned  all  the 
tricks  the  maker  of  the  arms  said  he 
would  teach  me.  Anyhow,  I  got  the 
notion  it  was  time  I  should  dress  myself, 
and  I  did  pretty  well  until  it  came  to 
the  socks.  They  kept  slipping  out  of  my 
fingers,  but  after  two  hours  1  did  get 
them  on. 

"Then  I  said  to  myself  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  simple  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  I  went  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  asked  him  how  a  fellow 
could  start  dressing  before  breakfast  and 
get  through  in  time  for  dinner.  He 
showed  me  a  lot  of  simple  methods. 
Must  have  loops  put  on  the  back  and 
front  of  vour  socks,’  this  man  told  me. 
’like  the  foops  on  the  back  of  your  sh«>cs. 
Slip  a  finger  through  each  loop,  hold  the 
sock  open,  put  in  your  foot,  pull  on  the 
loops,  and,  presto,  the  sock  is  on!’  It 
worked  like  a  charm,  and  I  wondered 
that  I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  myself.” 

"Now,”  said  the  third  man,  "I'll  tell 
you  something  to  do  that  is  really  hard. 
One  night  I  went  to  a  strange  hotel  in 
St.  Louis.  The  bell  boy  carried  up  my 
luggage  and  admitted  me  to  the  room. 
Then  someone  called  from  down  the 
corridor,  and  he  dashed  off  without 
turning  on  the  light.  I  was  stranded. 
I  hoped  my  eves  would  grow  accustomed 
to  the  darkness  and  be  able  to  locate 
the  fixture,  but  the  room  was  on  a  shaft 
and  there  wasn’t  a  glimmer  of  light. 

"I  thought  at  first  that  I  would  call  for 
someone  to  turn  on  the  light.  I  hen  I  said 
to  myself  that  I  was  not  going  to  be 
stumped  by  a  little  thing  like  that.  I 
began  to  'feel'  along  the  walls,  and  then 
raised  my  arms  hoping  to  come  in  contact 
w  ith  a  fixture  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

I  didn’t  strike  a  thing.  Finally,  1  made  a 
bargain  with  mvself.  for  I  was  pretty 
angry.  I  said.  ‘You’ll  turn  on  that  light 
or  go  to  bed  in  the  dark!’ 
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The  freshness 
and  charm 
of  youth 

What  more  engaging  than  women 
who,  far  into  middle  lifc,still  retain 
the  radiance,  the  freshness  and  the 
charm  of  their  youth? 

Why  arc  such  women  the  rare 
exception  rather  than  the  rule? 

Simply  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  wrong  eating  habits! 

The  greatest  menace  to  the 
health,  beauty  and  vigor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women  lies  in  the  food  they  cat. 
loo  many  foods  arc  entirely  devoid 
of  a  precious  clement  without  which 
you  cannot  have  strength,  vitality, 
firm  tissues  or  clear,  youthful  slcin. 

To  supply  this  deficiency,  cat 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets.  They  are  the 
richest  known  sourceof  an  clement 
you  need. 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  arc  whole, 
selected,  dried  yeast.  Easy  to  take; 
they  keep  and  they  don’t  cause  gas. 

Get  them  from  your  druggist;  cat 
them  regularly  and  see  how  much 
better  you  look  and  feel. 

\east  Foam 
Tablets 

A  Tonic  Food 

Send  for  LARGE  FREE  SAMPLE 
&Camc 

Jlddrru - 

AM-I 

Mail  coupon  to  Northwestern  Yeast  Co. 

1750  North  A»hlaml  Awe..  Chicago.  1IL 
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‘T  began  all  over  again  at  the'door  and 
went  around  the  waits  of  the  room 
several  times,  holding  my  arms  at 
different  levels.  Occasionally  I  struck 
things  and  I  clamped  my  fingers  down 
on  every  kind  of  a  projection.  One  thing 
I  struck  was  a  knob  on  a  picture  frame, 
and  I  kept  trying  to  turn  it,  thinking  at 
the  time  that  it  was  an  electric  light 
button.  1  never  was  so  thoroughly 
conscious  before  of  what  it  meant  to  be 
without  feeling,  in  the  hands  with  which 
l 'd  got  accustomed  to  doing  almost 
everything. 

"At  last,  1  thought  I’d  try  to  figure 
i  t  out  with  my  head.  It  seemed  that 
there  could  be  only  one  fixture  in  the 
room.  W  here  would  it  most  probably 
be?  Over  the  head  of  the  bed?  I  hadn’t 
investigated  that  part  of  the  room,  and 
now  1  climbed  upon  the  bed  to  feel 
around.  My  arm  came  down  with  a 
.  bang  on  what  sounded  like  a  brass  fix¬ 
ture.  I  felt  of  the  thing  with  my  face, 
i  rubbed  mv.  cheek  against  it.  I  had  it  all 
right?  It  w*as  cold.  I  thought  I  could  tell 
the  difference  between  the  metal  part  and 
the  crinkly  glass  globe.  Bur  somehow, 
neither  with  my  face  nor  with  my  hands, 
could  I  locate  anything  like  a  button. 
And  finally,  I  had  to  keen  faith  with  iny- 
self  and  go  to  bed  in  the  dark. 

"In  the  morning  I  was  un  at  daylight 
for  a  look  at  that  fixture.  W  hat  do  you 
think?  The  light  didn't  work  by  a  button 
at  all.  It  worked  by  one  of  those  chain 

C"  ,  and  the  chain  hung  down  at  the 
where  1  couldn't  have  reached  it 
with  my  face.  I  figured  that  I  must  have 
hit  that  chain  with  my  hands  when 
'feeling'  around  it.  but  my  hands  hadn't 
been  able  to  tell  me  what  it  was.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  the  situation.  I  got  into  my  arms, 
caught  hold  of  the  chain,  yanked  it,  and 
said  to  myself  ‘There,  by  golly!  I've 
found  you  and  got  light  out  of  you.  Now 
I  don't  care  if  you  burn  all  day!’  I  felt 
a  lot  better  after  that." 

IN  THE  United  States,  there  arc  about 
^  the  same  number  of  people  wearing 
artificial  hands  and  arms  as  there  are 
wearing  artificial  legs— a  million.  Less 
than  a  third  as  many  people  wear  arti¬ 
ficial  eyes — about  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand. 

•  In  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
wonderful  improvements  in  artificial 
eyes,  as  there  have  been  in  artificial 
limbs.  You  used  to  see  people  with  glass 
eyes  which  were  really  disfiguring  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hard  glint  and  glassy  stare. 
They  were  easily  detected,  too,  because 
they  did  not  move.  Those  were  the  old 
“shell"  eyes;  but  the  modem  type  of 
artificial  eye  has  what  is  called  a  "full" 
back,  and  it  is  constructed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  muscles  of  the  eye  can  grasp  it. 
It  moves  in  conjunction  with  the  natural 
eye  in  a  very  lifelike  manner,  and  the 
casual  observer  is  not  very  likely  to 
detect  it. 

I  he  making  of  artificial  eves  is  a  very 
special  business.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  firm  in  the  United  States  which 
makes  artificial  limbs  and  also  artificial 
eyes.  1  he  things  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
on  this  subject  came  to  me  through  one 
of  the  country’s  largest  manufacturers 
of  glass  eyes. 

"People  who  are  particular  about  their 
appearance,”  he  said,  "have  their  glass 


eyes  made  to  order  by  men  who  have  a 
discrimination  for  color  as  delicate  as  any 
artist.  They  work  right  in  front  of  the 
person  whose  eye  is  to  he  imitated,  mak¬ 
ing  an  exact  model  in  color  of  the  natural 
eye.  The  artificial  eye  is  made  from  this 
model  by  difficult  and  more  or  less  secret 
rocesses  of  baking  and  fusing.  The  iris 
as  the  same  color  as  the  person's  natural 
eye,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  Las  even 
the  same  delicate  little  veinings. 

"Some  time  ago  a  woman  customer  of 
mine  came  to  me  for  a  duplicate  of  the 
eye  we  had  made  for  her  years  pre¬ 
viously.  At  that  time  she  had  had  three 
eyes  made  up.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  she  came  with  a  hurry-up  request 
for  a  duplicate — she  had  broken  the  last 
of  the  three  eyes  by  dropping  it  on  the 
bathroom  floor. 

"She  said  that  before  she  and  her 
husband  had  married,  eight  years  before, 
she  had  told  him  she  wore  a  glass  eye.  He 
had  laughed  and  said  he  would  believe 
it  when  he  saw  it.  During  thccight  years 
they  had  been  married,  she  claimed,  she 
had  managed  so  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  when  the  eye  was  not  in  place.  She 
was  very  anxious  to  get  a  duplicate  at 
once;  she  said  she  would  never  go  home 
until  she  could  be  certain  of  loo  ing 
natural  to  her  husband.  She  was  planning 
to  stay  with  a  relative  until  the  eye 
could  be  made. 


not  take  the  trouble  to  have  an  exact  color 
model  made;  hut  a  woman  is  only  too 
glad  to  take  any  trouble  required  to  get  a 
perfect  match. 

"A  good  many  people  who  cannot  go 
to  the  eve  manufacturer  to  have  a  model 
made  order  their  eyes  by  mail.  Such  an 
order  is  filled  by  selecting  what  seems  to 
he  the  nearest  site  and  color  from  an 
assortment  of  fifteen  thousand  ‘stock’ 
eves.  To  fit  a  person  well  we  require 
information  concerning  the  shape  and 
condition  of  the  eye  socket  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  color.  Sometimes  people  send 
as  a  sample  the  glass  eye  they  arc  dis¬ 
carding.  If  the  customer  can  have  an 
artist  with  good  color  discrimination 
make  a  color  sketch  of  his  eye  it  helps 
us  greatly. 

“  I'hc  cost  of  an  eye  from  stock  is  six  or 
seven  dollars.  One  made  to  order  costs 
fifteen  dollars. 

"In  Chicago  there  is  a  prominent 
lawyer  who  wears  both  an  artificial  arm 
and  an  artificial  eye.  He  is  very  particular 
about  his  appearance  though  not  over¬ 
sensitive.  By  day,  his  hand  is  covered 
with  a  gray  silk  glove.  When  he  goes  to 
any  very  formal  social  affair,  his  hand 
is  covered  with  a  white  kid  glove.  His 
eve  he  has  made  to  order,  and  for  different 
occasions  he  wears  different  eyes. 

“  I  he  two  kinds  of  eyes  he  wears  have 
the  same  colored  iris,  of  course,  but  they 
differ  in  the  si'e  or  the  pupil.  In  the  day¬ 
time.  the  pupil  contracts  because  of  the 
bright  light,  but  at  night  the  pupil  en¬ 
larges  to  adapt  itself  to  the  weaker  light. 
That  is  why,  in  order  to  have  his  eyes 
look  alike,  the  lawyer  wears  an  eye  with 
a  small  pupil  by  day  and  one  with  a 
larger  pupil  at  night.  The  lawyer  is  not 
alone  in  this  practice.  A  large  number  of 
people  who  arc  especially  fastidious  about 
their  appearance  do  the  same.” 
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Don’t  neglect  the  Skyline 

—it  is  crowded  ivith  things 
that  need  Paint 

DUT  why  paint  a  water  tank  -or  for  that  matter, 
^  a  gas  tank  or  oil  tank?  Why  go  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  painting  the  metal  work  on  sky¬ 
lights  and  signs?  Is  it  merely  to  improve  their 
appearance,  that  metal  smoke-stacks  are  regularly 
painted,  often  at  great  expense  and  with  risk  to 
life  and  limb? 

No.  Here  appearance,  though  important,  is  sec¬ 
ondary  to  the  fundamental  reason  for  painting— 
saving  the  surface. 

Think  of  the  roofs,  too — millions  of  them — 
lashed  by  rain— assailed  by  wind  and  storm — 
burned  by  the  sun— victims  of  melting  tons  of 
snow.  Without  the  protection  of  paint,  roofs 
fall  into  leaky  ways.  Property  is  damaged.  Costly 
repairs  are  made  necessary.  Properly  protected 
by  paint,  roofs  will  last  indefinitely- 

Fire  escapes,  ventilators,  in  fact  all  exposed  sur¬ 
faces  of  metal  and  of  wood  should  be  regularly 
protected  with  paint.  You  may  put  off  action, 
but  deterioration  never  does.  Rust  and  rot  go  on 
till  you  check  them.  Paint  and  varnish  NOW, 
or  you'll  pay  far  more,  later,  for  repairs  and  re¬ 
placements.  Don’t  put  it  off— put  it  on.  Save 
the  Surface  and  you  save  all. 


SPRAY  PAINTING 


SAVE  THE  SURFACE  CAMPAIGN.  SV  Th«  Bourse 


■mu 
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Each  of  These  Willard  Batteries 
is  as  Good  as  We  Can  Make  It 


This  One  is  Insulated  with  Wood 


Between  each  positive  plate  and  its  negative 
neighbor  —  insulating  them  from  each  other 
-—is  a  carefully  selected  and  treated  wood 
insulator. 

It  possesses  the  best  combination  of  dur¬ 
ability  and  porosity  —  the  two  essential 
qualities  of  a  good  insulator  — that  we  have 
ever  found  in  any  purely  natural  product. 

Otherwise,  it  is  like  every  other  Willard 
Battery— as  good  as  we  can  build  it.  Plates, 
jars,  connections,  acid-proofing  and  sealing 
represent  the  best  value  that  Willard’s  long 
experience  can  put  into  it. 

It  is  the  battery  that  first  built  Willard 
reputation  and  is  more  sturdy  and  reliable 
today  than  ever. 


This  One  is  Insulated  with  Rubber 


Between  the  plates  of  this  battery  are 
Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulators — in¬ 
vented  by  Willard  seven  years  ago. 

Rubber  is  the  best  acid-resisting  and  in¬ 
sulating  material  known — greatly  reducing 
the  probability  of  repair  expense.  The 
196,000  threads  piercing  each  insulator 
make  it  more  uniformly  porous  than  any 
natural  product — which  increases  the  force 
and  amount  of  energy. 

Threaded  Rubber  makes  the  cost — and 
hence  the  price  —  of  the  battery  slightly 
higher,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  free¬ 
dom  from  repairs  and  sustained  high  voltage 
to  spin  the  motor. 


STORAGE 

BATTERIES 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mad*  in  Canada  by  tha 

Willard  Star  mgr  Battery  Company  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ontario 

Ask  your  Willard  dealer  also  about 
Willard  “A”  and  " B "  Radio  Batteries 


Whatever  your  car,  Willard  has  the 
right  battery  at  the  right  price 


A  Taxicab  Driver  Hasn't  Eyes  in  the  Back  of  His  Head,  by  Nat  D.  Jacoby  131 


Jim  Henry’s  Column 


A  Taxicab  Driver  Hasn’t  E 
in  the  Back  of  His  Head 


{Continued  from  page  6j) 

to  our  office.  They  feel  that  the  driver  “It  used  to  be."  said  the  driver.  “Dur- 
*cnr  in  response  to  such  an  order  will  be  ing  the  war  I  once  served  as  a  marriage 
more  responsible  even  than  the  driver  of  witness  three  times  in  one  day.  Hut  now- 
>ne  of  our  cabs  which  might  be  hired  casu-  adays  things  are  pretty  slow.  You  don't 
illy  on  the  street.  And  these  out-of-town  hear  of  elopements  to  Hoboken  oftencr 
people  who  go  sight-seeing  almost  inva-  than  once  in  ten  days  or  so.” 
riably  have  the  driver  take  them  along  the  The  majority  of  people  who  ride  in  taxi- 
*ame  routes— up  Fifth  Avenue,  along  cabs  are  in  a  hurry,  or  jay  they  are  in  a 
Riverside  Drive,  through  Central  Hark,  or  hurry.  If  the  passenger  is  going  to  a 
through  the  Bronx  Zoological  Gardens,  train  or  steamship  we  assume  that  he  is 
\oung  country  couples  sometimes  leave  actually  in  a  hurry,  for  in  these  days  of 
the  matter  of  where  they  shall  go  entirely  rapid  transportation  nobody  seems  to 
to  rhe  driver,  simply  asking  for  a  "pretty  want  to  start  for  a  station  so  early  that  he 
drive."  I  sually,  the  driver  takes  such  a  will  have  any  time  to  spare, 
couple  through  Central  Hark,  and  if  he  Fev  people  w  ho  tell  the  driver  to  make 
Catches  a  glimpse  of  them  holding  hands,  time,  however,  have  such  important  busi- 
hc  knows  lie  has  made  a  wise  choice,  ness  on  hand  that  they  are  willing  to  pay 
When  two  men  from  out  of  town  start  out  ten  or  twenty  cents  additional  fare.  When 
sight-seeing  in  a  taxicab  they  usually  a  driver,  to  make  time,  turns  off  one  of  the 
drive  first  through  lower  Broadway  and  main  thoroughfares  and  follows  the  side 
Wall  Street.  streets  to  avoid  traffic  the  average  "man- 

New  Yorkers  as  a  general  rule  hire  the  in-a-hurry"  raps  on  the  window  and  asks 
first  cab  they  happen  to  see  on  the  street,  why  he  doesn't  go  the  shortest  way.  When 
If  they  order  a  cab  by  telephone  it  is  likely  the  driver  tells  him  he  can  make  better 
to  he  because  they  want  it  at  a  certain  time  by  going  a  few  blocks  out  of  his  way  Vou  don't  have  to  he  a  skin  specialist  to 
hour  to  take  them  to  the  theatre  or  to  a  the  passenger  usually  says  to  go  the  short-  know  that  when  your  skin  becomes  dry  and 
railroad  station.  But  not  always.  We  est  way  possible,  anyhow .  Hard  it  cracks  in  cold  weather.  Also,  any  m 

have  found  that  eloping  couples  usually  "  who  ever  shaved  with  strong,  harsh  soap  or 

summon  a  taxicab  by  telephone,  and  they  I  MUST  tell  you  the  story  of  the  man  who  cream  remembers  how  dry  and  smarting  his 
make  a  point  of  having  the  cab  pick  up  *  was  in  the  greatest  hurry  of  all  thrnmnlr  face  felt  afterwards, 
the  young  woman  first.  I  hc  man  gets  in  who  have  ridden  in  our  taxicabs 


Why  skin  conditioned  with 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream 
never  chaps 


When  you  shave  with  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  your  skin  never  becomes  hard.  It  is 
soft  and  pliable  after  shaving  and  stays  that 

way. 

There  arc  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
Mennen 's  is  so  bland  and  perfectly  balanced 
— is  so  totally  without  free  caustic — that  it 
doesn't  deprive  the  skin  of  necessary  oils,  the 
way  a  harsher  soap  does. 

And  all  the  time  Mennen  lather  is  actually 
soothing,  healing  and  invigorating  the  skin. 

I  his  result  is  accomplished  by  our  wonderful 
Boro-glycerine — a  mildly  antiseptic  emollient 
which  softens  and  relaxes  skin  tissues.  Boro- 
glvccnnc  is  an  important  element  in  Mennen 
Shaving  Cream  and  is  conducive  to  skin 
health,  clear  complexion  and  the  freedom 
from  sensitiveness  or  itching  enjoyed  by  men 
who  use  Menncn's. 

But  to  get  hack  to  the  heard.  I  am  not 
going  ro  attempt  to  explain  by  what  magic 
process  Mennen  creamy  lather  reduces  the 
meanest,  toughest  beard  that  ever  bristled,  to 
the  soft  non-resisting  consistency  of  the  fur 
on  a  kitten's  chin.  I  sav  it  does  it  and  you 
know  it  does  it  ten  seconds  after  you  lean  a 
sharp  razor  against  a  Mennen  chastened 
heard. 

This  first  test  will  convince  you  as  to  other 
superiorities  of  Menncn’s.  It  doesn't  have  to 
he  rubbed  in  with  fingers.  The  lather  never 
dries  on  the  face.  Menncn’s  works  equally' 
well  with  cold.  hot.  hard  or  sofr  water. 

\\ hy  not  try  it?  Go  to  your  favorite  store 
and  buy  a  giant  sire  tube,  containing  nearly 
500  shaves.  I’ll  refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  that  Mennen "s  is  the  best 
shaving  cream  in  the  world. 


_  in  recent 

»  to  think  that  thus  they  years.  Wearing  a  brown  derby  and  a 
i  escape  parental  interfer-  shepherd  plaid  suit,  he  rushed  out  of  an 
an  idea  that  this  simple  apartment  house  near  Broadway  and 
simply  to  the  desire  of  Seventy-sixth  Street,  hailed  a  cab  and 
ce.  cried  to  the  driver,  “Quick!  Get  me  dow  n 

to  J.  H.  Morgan's  office  just  as  fast  as  you 
aw  telephoned  an  urgent  can!  I’ve  come  into  possession  of  all 

these  railroad  properties,  and  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  wants  to  sec  me!" 

During  the  ride  down-town,  he  exhib¬ 
ited  a  feverish  anxiety  for  haste,  rapping 
own  r.ighth  on  the  window  and  urging  the  driver  to 
Street.  At  this  proceed  regardless  of  traffic  regulations, 
point  a  young  man  entered  the  cab.  and  it  When  the  taxi  drew  up  in  W  all  Street,  the 
was  at  once  apparent  that  he  was  in  charge  man  jammed  his  hat  down  on  his  head, 
of  their  destiny,  lie  said  one  word,  which  cried  "Wait!”  and  rushed  up  the  steps  of 
meant  as  much  to  the  driver  in  view-  of  the  the  financier's  office  building.  Two  min- 
other  circumstances  as  though  he  had  utes  later  he  came  out  and  breathlessly 
said:  “I  am  Romeo;  she  is  Juliet."  That  exclaimed.  "Mr.  Morgan  is  too  busy  to 
word  was  Hoboken.  see  me  now!  I  must  go  right  up  to  the 

When  the  cab  had  crossed  the  ferry  to  College  of  the  City  of  New  ^  ork  to  see  the 
Hoboken  the  young  fellow  asked  the  president  of  that  great  institution.  Get 
driver  if  he  could  take  them  to  a  justice  of  there  just  as  fast  as  you  can,  or  it  may  he 
the  peace,  and  it  happened  that,  from  too  late!" 

previous  experience,  tne  driver  knew  the  So  the  cab  hurried  up-tow  n  several  miles 
shortest  way  to  the  justice.  After  draw-  beyond  the  point  from  which  it  had 
ing  up  in  front  of  the  justice’s  office,  the  started.  At  the  executive  offices  of  the 
driver  remained  in  his  seat  just  as  though  college,  the  passenger  got  out.  but  again 
he  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen  he  returned  quicklv. 
next.  The  couple  went  inside,  but  the  "We'll  have  to  drive  up  to  Tarry  town 
young  man  very  soon  came  out  and  began  to  see  John  D.  Rockefeller.”  lie  said.  "Can 
to  stammer:  you  make  it  in  an  hour?  He’s  waiting  for 

"I — I  say.  w-ould  you  do  us  a  big  favor?  me:” 

We’re  over  here  to  get  married,  and  we've  "I  should  say  we  couldn’t  make  it  in  an 
forgotten  to  bring  a  witness.  Would  you  hour!"  returned  the  driver.  "No  chance! 
mind?”  1  ou’d  better  pay  your  fare  now  and  take 

"Certainly  not,"  said  the  driver.  a  train." 

When  the  bridal  pair  were  getting  into  I  he  man  looked  at  him  blank Iv  for  a 
the  cab  for  the  return  trip  the  young  man  moment.  “My  fare?"  he  said;  “I’d  like 
said,  "You  don’t  seem  very  much  sur-  to  accommodate  you.  but  I  haven't  a  cent 
prised.  Maybe  this  is  in  your  regular  line  in  cash  just  now.  l  ake  me  up  to  see  Mr. 
of  work?”  Rockefeller,  and  if  he  does  business  with 


*  *  order  a  few  weeks  ago  for  one  of  our 
cabs  to  call  for  a  young  woman  at  Ninety- 
sixth  Street  and  Central  Hark  West.  When 
the  taxi  arrived  the  young  woman  in¬ 
structed  the  driver  to  go  d 
Avenue  to  Twenty-th 
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He  smokes 
a  meerschaum  pipe 
fifty  years  old 

Packed  with  Edgeworth  he 
thinks  no  other  pipe  can 
compare  with  it 

We  have  run  on  ihc  case  of  three  generations 
of  pipe  smokers  preferring  the  meerschaum 
pipe  to  all  other  pipes.  Not  only  that,  but 
all  three  generations  smoked  the  same  meer¬ 
schaum  pipe  (in  turn,  may  we  be  allowed  to 
add). 

For  further  details  we  refer  directly  to  the 
present  owner  of  the 
ient  pipe. 

“  Dear  Sirs,"  he  wrote 
us,  “  I  have  a  meer- 
m  luum  pipe  originally 
purchased  and  smoked 
my  grandfather, 
hen  he  died,  he  willed 
to  my  father,  who 
smoked  it  continu¬ 
ally  throughout  his 
lifetime. 

"When  the  pipe 
came  to  me,  I  was  a 
little  dubious  about 
accepting  the  fam¬ 
ily  responsibility  of 
keeping  up  the  tra¬ 
dition.  !  fried  sev¬ 
eral  brands  of  tobacco  in  the  pipe  and  they  all 
made  me  sick.  I  hen  someone  suggested  hdge- 
worth. 

"  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  smoked  no 
other  tobacco — no  other  pipe. 

”(!ive  me  the  old  family  meerschaum  and  a 
little  blue  can  of  Edgeworth  and  I  can  get 
all  the  enjoyment  out  of  smoking  there  is  any 
time  of  day  or  night. 

“  Perhaps  I’m  prejudiced,  but  that’s  the  way 
I  feel  about  pipe  smoking.  And  that’s  the  way 
I  intend  to  feel  as  lung  as  you  continue  to  make 
Kdgcworrh.” 

Well,  we  can  reassure  our  correspondent  on 
that  point,  for  we  intend  to  go  on  making  F.dge- 
w’orth  just  as  long  as  there  arc  smokers  who 
would  give  up  smoking  if  they  couldn't  get 
Edgeworth. 

And  we  intend  to  go  on  making  friends  for 
Kdgcworth  by  sending  out  more  free  samples. 

So  if  you  haven't  tried  Edgeworth,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  we  will  immediately 
forw  ard  to  you  generous  helpings  of  both  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Earns  Jt 
Brother  Company,  25  South  21st  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  If  you  will  also  include  the  name 
and  address  of  your  tobacco  dealer,  it  will  make 
it  easier  for  you  to  get  Edgeworth  regularly  if 
you  should  like  it. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your  job¬ 
ber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth,  l.arus 
&  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send  you  pre¬ 
paid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two-dozen  carton 
of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  or  Ready- 
Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would  pay  rhe 
jobber. 


me  I’ll  be  fair  with  you. 


We’ll  divide  the 

profits.  Look  here! 

And  the  man  drew  from  his  pocket 
three  savings  bank  books  bearing  a  wom¬ 
an's  name.  I'pon  examining  them  the 
driver  found  that  they  showed  credits  for 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

“Maybe  you  can  advise  me  what  do 
do,”  said  the  passenger  anxiously.  “Here 
I  am  ready  for  business,  and  1  can’t  find  a 
man  to  take  up  a  wonderful  bargain  in 
railroading.” 

‘Til  find  you  one!”  said  the  drivel. 
“Jump  in!” 

His  passenger  complied,  and  the  driver 
brought  him  to  our  office.  After  a  short 
interview  with  the  man,  w  ho  took  me  for 
a  great  financier,  I  came  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  that  our  driver  had  reached.  We 
called  the  police.  A  few  days  later  we 
learned  that  the  man— formerly  a  member 
of  the  Bar  in  New  York  City — had  been 
returned  to  the  institution  from  which  he 
had  escaped,  rhe  Matteawan  Insane  M- 
lum.  He  had  been  admitted  to  his  niece  s 
apartment  in  New  York  by  a  maid,  and 
upon  going  through  her  bureau  drawers 
had  realized  his  fond  dream  of  becoming  a 
railroad  magnate.  The  niece  cheerfully 
paid  the  fare  for  her  uncle's  whimsical 
journey,  and  she  also  expressed  her  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fact  that  during  his  trav¬ 
els  her  uncle  had  been  in  safe  hands. 

!  SOMETIMES  I  think  that  rational  pco- 
I  pie  who  seem  in  the  greatest  hurry  have 
no  more  reason  for  their  haste  than  this 
"railroad  man.”  Only  the  other  day,  a 
man  came  out  of  a  hat  store  on  Broadway 
near  I  hirty-fourth  Street,  jumped  into  a 
taxi  and  said  to  the  driver:  “If  you  get 
me  to  51 1  Fifth  Avenue  by  three  o'clock, 
there’ll  be  something  extra  in  it  for  you.” 

It  was  then  a  few  minutes  of  three. 

1  Just  as  the  taxi  started  from  the  curb,  the 
I  passenger  cried,  “One  minute!  There’s  a 
!  inan  I  know!  Hello,  John!” 

Then  rhe  man  got  out.  gleefully  shook 
hands  with  the  man  on  the  sidewalk  and. 
leaning  against  the  taxi,  began  talking  of 
old  times  back  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  The 
news  his  friend  from  back  home  had  to 
tell  about  the  wonderful  new  fountain 
erected  in  the  square  where  they  had 
played  together  as  boys  seemed  of  far 
more  importance  than  any  business  he 
had  on  hand. 

At  three-fifteen  the  man  who  had  hired 
rhe  taxi  invited  his  friend  to  get  into  the 
cab  with  him.  I  hen.  as  rapidly  as  traffic 
would  permit,  rhe  driver  went  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  address  and  drew  up  at  the  en¬ 
trance. 

“What  arc  we  stopping  here  for?”  asked 
the  passenger  in  surprise. 

“  This  is  the  address  you  gave  me.” 

“So  it  is,”  the  passenger  admitted;  “but 
I  don't  want  to  go  there  now.  We’ll  go 
for  a  ride.  Take  us  through  Central  Bark 
and  up  Riverside  Drive.” 

I  axicabs  arc  always  in  greatest  demand 
on  rainy  days  and  in  very  hot  weather. 
More  people  use  taxicabs  to  avoid  getting 
wet  or  toescapfe  excessive  heat  than  to  get 
out  of  the  cold.  Perhaps  they  figure  that 
in  cold  weather  they  can  keep  warm  by 
walking  fast,  and  also  save  money. 

On  rainy  days  we  always  have  a  great 
many  of  what  we  call  “short-distancc  rid¬ 
ers.’'  I  he  taxi  driver  must  respond,  of 
course,  to  any  call  that  comes;  but  he  is 
reluctant  to  pick  up  the  short-distancc 


fares  because  the  tip  is  usually  small  andl 
he  may  just  miss  the  man  who  might  w  ant 
to  go  several  miles. 

Recently,  during  a  heavy  rain,  one  of 
our  cabs  was  passing  the  corner  of  Thirty-* 
fourth  Street  and  Broadway  when  four 
women  signaled  from  the  curb.  Tli© 
driver  drew  up,  and  the  ladies  entered,  ar-[ 
ranging  themselves  comfortably  and  with 
great  deliberation. 

“Where  to?”  asked  the  driver. 

One  of  the  ladies  thereupon  looked  out 
the  window  and  up  at  the  sky  to  see  if  the 
rain  showed  signs  of  slackening.  Smiling 
sweetly,  she  said: 

“Drive  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
block  to  that  awning,  please!” 

A  man  and  two  women  were  already 
under  the  awning,  and  when  the  four 
ladies  had  left  the  cab,  having  paid  a  fare 
of  twenty  cents-  these  three  entered  it. 
The  driver  was  hoping  for  better  luck  this 
time,  but  the  instruction  the  man  gave 
him  was: 

“Let  us  out  at  the  subway  station  at 
the  next  corner!" 

•\  man  asked  me  the  other  day  why  peo¬ 
ple  so  seldom  go  to  church  in  taxicabs.  I 
told  him  that  he  must  In-  a  "fair-weather” 
church-goer,  because,  if  he  had  been  to 
church  recently  on  any  but  a  perfect  day 
he  would  have  seen  plenty  of  taxicabs 
drawing  up  in  front  of  almost  any  large 
church  in  New  York.  In  fine  weather,  of 
course,  people  w  ho  live  anywhere  near  the 
church  to  which  they  belong  enjoy  a  walk 
before  the  sermon.  But  there  arc  many 
churches  to  which  people  go  in  taxicabs 
regardless  of  the  weather. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
located  on  Momingsidc  Heights,  is  the 
objective  of  scores  of  taxicabs  on  almost 
any  Sunday.  Many  people  drive  from 
Riverside  Drive  in  taxicabs  to  synagogues 
on  the  Hast  Side.  But  more  people  go  to 
Christian  Science  churches  in  taxicabs 
than  to  any  other.  For  some  time  I  was 
puzzled  to  account  for  this,  but  the  reason 
is  very  simple.  The  homes  of  members  of 
the  congregation  of  a  Christian  Science 
Church  arc  far  more  scattered  than  those 
of  the  congregations  of  other  churches. 

ANOTHER  question  people  often  ask 
A  “  concerns  the  amount  of  tips  received  bv 
taxi  drivers.  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
tips  mount  up  to  fabulous  sums.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  if  he  receives  as  much  as 
twenty-five  dollars  in  tips  in  a  week  t la- 
taxi  driver  is  doing  well,  and  if  he  receives 
forty  dollars  it  is  exceptional. 

In  most  of  our  large  cities  to-day  the 
best  tippers  are  the  people  who  receive 
tips — waiters,  especially  head  waiters,  bell 
hops,  high-priced  barbers,  beauty-parlor 
experts,  and  manicurists.  Next  comes  the 
high-priced  mechanic  who  is  out  for  a  ride 
on  pay  day.  People  who  make  a  train  or 
steamship  which  they  would  probably 
have  missed  but  for  the  skill  of  their 
driver  usually  tip  with  liberality. 

The  very  rich  are  always  conservative 
in  the  amount  of  the  tips  they  bestow. 
The  day  has  passed  when  the  rich  West¬ 
erner,  or  the  rich  man  from  anywhere, 
tossed  his  money  away  in  a  fashion  that 
made  his  millions  notorious.  Ordinarily, 
he  gives  the  tip  which  seems  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  reasonable  after  a  ride  between 
any  two  points  on  Manhattan  Island — 
twenty-five  cents.  This  stun  is  also  the 
recognized  tip  for  taxicab  rides  anywhere 
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The  modern  business  woman  needs  her 
own  personal  transportation  medium.  It 
saves  time  and  increases  her  efficiency  and 
earning  power.  Yet,  because  she  is  a 
woman,  she  also  insists  that  her  car  shall 
measure  up  to  a  high  standard  of  quality. 

The  Chevrolet  Utility  Coupe  with  Fisher 
Body,  refined  gray  cloth  upholstery,  plate 
glass  windows,  Turnstedt  window  regu' 
lators,  and  other  artistic  fittings,  stream¬ 
lines  and  riding  comfort,  fully  meets  her 
quality  requirements.  Its  mechanical 
efficiency  and  ease  of  handling  make  strong 
appeal,  and  finally  its  surprisingly  low  price 
and  lowest  per  mile  cost  decide  her  choice. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Company 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Jor  Economical  Tramportotxon 


Utility  Coupe 


f  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 


Prices  F.  O.  B.  Flint.  Michigan 

SUPERIOR  Two  Pa...  R»»J.irr  .  .  . 

SUPERIOR  Five  Pat*.  Touring  .  .  . 

SUPERIOR  Two  Pa...  Utility  Coup*  . 
SUPERIOR  Pour  PaM.Srd.ncii>  . 

SUPERIOR  Five  Pbm.  Sedan  . 

SUPERIOR  Ugh!  Delivery  .... 
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Seven  new  Stephens  body  types 

$1295 now  Price  of  Touring  Car 


Redesigned  and  refined  in  forty-two  im-  Delco-Stephens  ignition  is  new.  Mather 
portanc  details,  the  new  Stephens  l  our-  springs,  also,  Stromberg  special  carbu- 
ingcar  at  $1295  establishes  a  peak  level  retor,  Saal  chassis  oiling  and  Kellogg 
ofmotor  car  value  never  reached  before,  power-driven  tire  pump.  Timken  axles, 
Six  other  individual  body  types  on  two  tedders  radiator,  Gemmer  steering  and 
specialized  chassis  provide  this  same  other  standard  units  continue  oversize, 
super-value  in  motorcars  created  to  sat-  Vital  value  in  Stephens-built  motor 
isfy  every  transportation  need  and  desire.  The  Stephens-built  motor,  they  told  us, 
At  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Clevc-  with  intake  manifold  inside  the  cylinder 
land,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  Shows,  head ,  means  more  to  performance  and 
recognition  of  Stephens  value-building  economy  than  any  group  of  standard 
was  emphatic.  The  Stephens  exhibit  units.  Stephens  low-swung,  hand-built 
was  a  focus  of  interest  at  each  Show,  bodies  are  luxuriously  comfortable. 

Center  of  interest  at  Motor  Shows  See  the  Stephens  cars  soon.  Study  their 
Thousands  ofStephens  owners  came  in,  powerful  lines,  balanced  design,  oversize 
only  half  believing  that  we  could  make  units,  unmatched  equipment.  Write  to 
such  prices  without  slighting  quality.  Moline  for  color  catalogue  today.  Call 
U nit  by  unit,  they  found  so  much  added  on  the  Stephens  dealer  and  give  the  type 
value  they  bought  many  new  cars.  you  like  your  own  performance  tests. 

TOURING  CAR,  f-PASS., *119$  TOURING  SEDAN,  f-PASS.,  $1  $9$  STANDAR D  SEDAN.  *-P ASS..  *1 895 

ROADSTER,  l-|-P  ASS.,  $  I  34$  TOURING  CAR.  7. PASS.,  5 168  J  STANDARD  SEDAN,  7-PASS..  $15X5 

SPORT  "FOURSOME,"  4-PASS.,  S1985  PRICES  P.  O.  B.  FREEPORT,  ILL. 

STEPHENS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Frer^n,  lllinti, 
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within  the  city  limits  of  most  of  our  large 
cities,  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  St.  Louis. 

People  who  ride  in  taxicabs  have  one 
thing  in  common  with  those  who  ride  in 
trains  and  street  cars — they  are  likely  to 
leave  their  personal  belongings  behind 
them.  I’he  other  day  a  woman  got  out  of 
a  taxi  in  front  of  a  department  store  and 
left  her  little  woolly,  red-eyed  lapdog  asleep 
on  the  scat.  After  driving  a  few  blocks  the 
cab  was  hired  by  another  woman,  and  as 
she  stepped  in  the  dog  awoke,  jumped  up, 
and  began  to  bark  with  all  his  might. 

"Gracious!”  the  woman  exclaimed. 
"What  kind  of  a  lion  is  this?” 

The  driver  was  as  much  surprised  as 
the  passenger,  but  with  the  courage  of  a 
Daniel  he  reached  in,  collared  the  dis¬ 
turber,  and  then  tethered  the  little  mop 
alongside  himself  in  front.  After  deliver¬ 
ing  his  passenger  to  her  destination,  he 
brought  the  dog  to  our  office.  As  the 
owner  of  the  creature  had  already  in¬ 
formed  us  that  her  "Toodles”  had  been 
abandoned  in  one  of  our  cabs,  we  were 
ready  not  only  to  receive  him  but  to  greet 
him  by  name.  Within  a  few  hours  the 
anxious  owner  came  and  took  her  pet 
away.  We  were  as  delighted  at  the  restor¬ 
ation  as  she  was,  for  our  lost-property 
man  has  no  facilities  for  keeping  live  stock. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  lost  articles 


siderable  quantities,  including  raincoats, 
camera  films,  umbrellas,  woman’s  hats, 
men’s  collars  (size  16,  slightly  soiled), 
hammocks,  books,  children's  paint  boxes, 
brass  electric  fixtures,  sweaters,  spectacle 
cases,  a  miniature  Chinese  temple,  a  carved 
wooden  souvenirof the  Pocono  Mountains, 
sea  shells,  cartridges,  cigarette  cases,  hand 
bags,  knitting  bags,  and  school  bags. 

COMETIMES  people  who  claim  to  have 
lost  valuable  things  in  our  cabs  impress 
us  as  "peculiar,”  either  hy  the  vehemence 
with  which  they  demand  compensation  or 
by  their  obvious  embarrassment.  Once  a 
woman  claimed  that  she  had  left  behind 
in  one  of  our  cabs  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  jewels  and  securities.  Her 
husband  came  to  inquire  about  them,  and 
he  expressed  some  indignation  that  his 
wife  should  have  been  traveling  about  in 
a  cab  with  her  valuables.  \\  e  made  a 
thorough  search  and  inquiry  for  the  sup¬ 
posedly  lost  valuables,  but  did  not  find 
them,  and  I  doubted  whether  they  had 
actually  been  lost,  because  of  the  evasive 
manner  of  the  woman  when  we  sent  an 
investigator  to  see  her. 

Six  months  later  this  woman  notified  us 
that  all  her  valuables  had  been  returned 
to  her  anonymously  by  mail.  It  then 
seemed  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  further 
into  the  matter,  because  of  charges  that 
had  been  made  against  our  driver.  V\  hat 
we  found  was  that  the  woman  had  in¬ 
dulged  in  some  extravagances  in  dress 
and  in  entertaining  and  so  had  had  to  go 
into  debt.  To  pay  this  debt,  she  had  put 
her  securities  as  collateral  and  had 
pawned  her  jewels,  without  her  husband’s 
knowledge.  To  cover  their  disappearance 
she  claimed  to  have  “lost”  them.  As  soon 
as  she  was  able  she  had  got  her  jewels  and 
securities  back,  and  she  had  notified  us 
that  they  had  been  "returned  to  her” — 
apparently  so  we  wouldn’t  feel  bad.  Since 
sne  confessed  the  truth,  with  apologies, 
we  were  glad  to  let  the  matter  drop  and 


to  inform  our  driver,  who  had  been  under 
suspicion,  of  the  true  circumstances. 

The  most  valuable  article  ever  left  in  a 
taxi  to  my  knowledge  was  a  bag  contain¬ 
ing  seventeen  thousand  dollars  in  jewels. 
The  owner,  a  woman,  had  got  the  jewels 
from  a  safe  deposit  box  in  the  afternoon  to 
wear  at  a  party  in  the  evening.  On  the  way  1 
home  she  did  some  shopping.  While  she 
was  arranging  her  bundles  in  the  cab,  the 
bag  had  slipped  from  her  hand  behind  the 
scat.  It  was  found  that  night  by  the  man 
who  washed  the  cab,  and  turned  into  my  ' 
office.  As  the  woman  happened  not  to  go 
to  the  party  and  so  did  not  want  the 
jewels,  she  never  thought  of  them  until 
morning.  When  she  called  us  by  tele¬ 
phone  we  were  able  to  invite  her  to  come 
to  our  office  to  identify  the  property. 
She  asked  to  see  the  washer  who  had 
found  them  and,  after  expressing  her  hearty 
thanks,  she  gave  him  fifty  dollars. 

'T'HE  complaint  passengers  most  fre- 
4  qucntlv  make  concerns  the  distance 
traveled  and  the  amount  of  the  fare.  Often 
the  complaint  is  due  to  a  misunderstand-  j 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  passenger.  When  a 
man  has  ridden  between  two  points  once 
and  has  paid  eighty  cents  or  a  dollar  for 
the  trip,  he  seems  to  think  that  every 
time  he  goes  over  the  same  route  the  fare  ( 
must  be  the  same.  However,  the  taxi 
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is  running,  and  it  registers  lime,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  for  every  four  minutes 
when  the  cab  is  standing  still,  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  traffic  or  any  other  cause. 
Thus,  in  traversing  Fifth  Avenue  or  any 
other  main  thoroughfare,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  meter  to  show  a  difference 
of  ten  or  twenty  cents  in  the  course  of  two  j 
miles  because  of  varying  conditions  of 
traffic  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 

Another  reason  why  some  people  are 
inclined  to  dispute  the  fare  is  because 
they  reckon  distance  on  the  basis  of 
twenty  blocks  to  the  mile.  In  traveling 
north  or  south  in  New  York  between  the 
short  blocks  this  calculation  is  correct,  but 
most  blocks  running  east  or  west  arc  each 
equal  to  several  short  blocks.  In  travel¬ 
ing  east  or  west  in  New  ^  ork,  the  calcu¬ 
lation  should  be  on  a  basis  of  about  seven  I 
blocks  to  the  mile. 

Of  pourse  the  passenger  is  not  always  | 
wrong  in  entering  a  complaint  concerning 
the  fare.  A  meter  may  be  out  of  order  or. 
in  some  cases,  a  driver  may  deliberately 
overcharge.  However,  reliable  taxicab 
companies  in  all  our  large  cities  are  doing 
all  they  can  to-day  to  see  that  the  passen¬ 
ger  is  treated  with  absolute  justice  in  the 
matter  of  the  fare. 

I  must  tell  you  about  one  other  thing 
we  have  discovered  in  conducting  one  of 
the  biggest  taxicab  services  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  \\  hilc  I  have  left  this  matter  until 
the  last  it  is  far  from  being  the  least  impor¬ 
tant.  We  believe  that  the  safety  of  the 
public  in  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  has 
greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  prohibition. 

I  nder  prohibition  we  have  paid  in 
damages  for  personal  injury  only  about 
one  third  (37.8  per  cent)  of  what  we  paid 
for  the  same  cause  before  prohibition.  I 
have  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  difference  is  the  sobriety  of 
people  in  the  streets;  and  I  have  to  admit 
that  our  drivers  are  part  of  the  public,  and 
that  since  prohibition  the  standard  of 
sobriety  among  them  is  almost  absolute.  I 


Ihis  one  ex  Ira 
process  gives  a 
delightful  quality 
that  cannot  be 
duplicated 
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Why  I  Am  Forty-Five 


(Continued  from  page  27) 


Shock  Absorbers 


The  Search 

forR  iding  Comfort 

FOR  MORE  than  a  gcncra- 
tion  automotive  engineers 
have  proved  ever)'  possibility 
to  secure  the  ultimate  in  rid¬ 
ing  comfort  and  spring  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  motor  car. 
They  have  come  unanimously 
to  the  conclusion  that  leaf 
springs  are  not  sufficient  with¬ 
out  devices  for  controlling  the 
spring  action. 

Ten  years  ago  Robert  H. 
Hassler,  Inc.,  produced  such 
a  device  in  the  Hassler  Shock 
Absorber— a  device  that  won 
from  the  hrsr  a  large  following, 
and  which  is  now  approved  by 
more  than  a  million  owners, 
including  many  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  corporations,  op¬ 
erating  great  Heets  of  passen¬ 
ger  cars  and  trucks. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  con¬ 
trol  violent  spring  action, 
check  the  vicious  and  destruc¬ 
tive  upthrow  after  a  big 
bump,  make  riding  restful, 
and  save  more  than  their  cost 
in  reduced  car  depreciation, 
tire  wear  and  lessened  fuel 
consumption. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  INC. 
Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Robert  H.  Hassler. Ltd., 
Hamilton,  Ontario 

JfdisUr  Stock  Ab.  orbrrt  art  :sletk*ouito*i:toc+%*try 
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pleasures  of  the  tabic.  Now,  my  stomach 
and  I  have  been  living  together  for  forty- 
1  five  years,  and  hardly  a  cross  word  between 
us — except  about  cheese.  I  have  never 
stopped  to  visualize  my  stomach,  but  if  I 
did  I  should  conceive  him  to  he  a  large, 
good-natured  fellow,  answering  to  the 
name  of  Bill  or  Mac.  He  hails  an  over¬ 
sized  broiled  lobster  with  three  ringing 
British  cheers,  and  if  I  stand  him  an  occa¬ 
sional  drink  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  there 
is  nothing  he  will  not  do  for  me  in  return 
—barring  only  cheese. 

What  1  am  telling  you  in  this  interview 
with  myself  is  my  own  formula  for  living 
at  the  age  of  forty-five.  I  don't  stand  back 
of  it  with  any  guarantee  that  it  will  suit 
you.  Maybe  your  stomach  is  too  spoiled 
to  stand  for  the  gastronomic  calisthenics 
I  have  outlined  for  mine;  pork  chons  and 
lemon  pie  may  he  your  masters.  I  here- 
fore  1  warn  you  that  what  you  do  you  do 
at  your  own  risk.  Don't  send  any  doctors’ 
bills  to  me! 

PERHAPS  there  is  nothing  which  pre- 
•  serves  the  youth  of  middle  age  as  much 
as  being  in  love.  A  man  of  forty-five 
ought  to  be  in  love  with  some  good-looking 
woman  and,  of  course,  his  love  ought  to 
he  returned.  But  the  difficulty  about  this 
is  that  most  good-looking  women  regard 
men  of  forty-five  in  that  impervmal  spirit 
with  which  thev  view  the  surrounding 
landscape  or  architecture.  No  matter  how- 
well  preserved  you  reckon  yourself  at 
forty-five,  you  will  no  more  provoke  love 
at  first  sight  than  if  you  should  be  a  figure 
in  an  allegorical  group  of  sculpture, 
labeled  "Thrift."  or  "Agriculture.  The 
best  you  can  hope  for  in  the  way  of  an 
approving  look  will  be  when  some  woman 
allows  her  eyes  to  rest  on  you  for  just 
an  instant,  as  if  to  say,  "Pretty  fair  for  the 
pen*Kl." 

How,  then,  can  a  man  of  forty-five  be  in 
love  with  a  good-looking  woman  and  have 
his  love  returned ?  The  only  safe  plan  is  to 
pick  her  out  when  you  are  about  rwentv- 
odd  and  marry  her  as  quickly  as  possible, 
before  she  has  time  to  realize  that  she  is 
probably  making  a  fearful  mistake.  I  am 
aware  that  this  advice  is  flying  in  the  face 
of  all  the  younger  fiction  writers  and 
Henrik  Ibsen.  Half  the  stories  written  by 
some  of  our  cleverest  novelists  in  the  last 
two  years  ought  to  warn  me  that  almost 
any  time  now,  my  wife  is  likely  to  sav  to 
me:  “For  sixteen  years.  I  have  been  nothing 
hut  a  slave.  Your  will  has  been  irv  will. 
You  have  ordered  my  life  for  me.  I  have 
been  a  cipher — a  puppet.  But  this  is  the 
end.  I  am  going  out  into  the  world  to  live 
my  own  life,  and  when  the  boy  calls  from 
the  Pasadena  Domestic  Finish  Laundry, 
don’t  forget  to  tell  him  that  last  week  they 
were  short  two  handkerchiefs  and  one  of 
your  best  dress  shirts,  because  you  will 
never  see  me  again." 

In  fact.  I  am  lucky  to  have  escaped  this 
situation  as  long  as  I  have.  At  least, 
that’s  what  I  am  told  by  some  of  the  ten 
best-sellers  of  recent  years;  hut  the  in¬ 
formation  thus  obrained  doesn't  square  up 
with  my  experience.  I  will  take  the  word 
of  any  one  of  the  ten  best  sellers  that  his 


wife  might  up  and  leave  him  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year  and  disappear  from  his  life  for¬ 
ever;  but  I  am  confident  that  in  my  case 
I  would  receive  a  telegram  the  next  day 
reading: 

Why  haven’t  you  written!  Is  anything  the 
matter? 

Hence,  my  judgment  based  upon  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  that  the  man  of  forty-five 
not  only  stands  in  no  danger  of  having  his 
wife  disappear  from  his  life  forever,  but 
that  if  she  disappears  from  his  life  for  as 
long  as  a  period  of  four  hours,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  at  least  one  telephone  message  ask¬ 
ing  him  if  the  youngest  member  of  the 
household  took  her  afternoon  nap,  another 
message  demanding  whether  Onishi,  the 
gardener,  was  spraying  the  roses  as  in¬ 
structed,  and  still  a  third  message  that 
he  should  be  sure  to  tell  Sigrid  the  aspara¬ 
gus  and  strawberries  were  for  luncheon  to¬ 
morrow  and  not  for  dinner  to-night. 

Altogether,  therefore,  forty-five  is  an 
extremely  satisfactory  time  of  married 
life.  Husband  and  wife  know  the  best 
and  worst  of  each  other  and  have  formed 
a  final  estimate  by  striking  an  average  of 
past  performances.  At  thirty,  for  instance, 
if  one’s  wife  la\s  down  a  novel  and  gazes 
absently  out  of  the  window,  the  husband 
might  be  justified  in  saying  to  himself: 
"Ana!  She’s  going  to  do  a  Nora  on  me!" 

At  forty-five,  however,  you  will  know 
that  this  sudden  abstraction  has  always 
rnded  by  her  saying  something  as  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  text  of  the  novel  as,  "Is  it 
Hcdwig’s  afternoon  out  this  Sunday  or 
next  Sunday  ? "  Moreover,  your  knowledge 
is  founded  upon  the  history  of  your  mar¬ 
ried  life.  She  can’t  possibly  tell  you  that 
for  sixteen  years  she  lias  been  your  slave 
and  that  your  will  has  been  her  will,  be¬ 
cause  the  only  reason  why  for  sixteen 
years  your  will  has  been  her  will  is  that  she 
willed  it  first.  And  why  not,  indeed?  At 
forty-five,  all  that  you  have  of  property 
and  reputation  stands  in  your  wife’s  name. 
W  hen  you  married,  you  not  only  domesti¬ 
cated  the  Recording  Angel,  as  Stevenson 
says,  but  you  also  domesticated  the  Great 
Incentive. 

[TO  YOU  mean  to  tell  me — and  remenv- 
her  that  I  am  now  talking  to  myself — 
that  you  are  trying  to  write  a  successful 
play,  or  story,  or  article  for  the  greater 
glory  of  a  fat  man  aged  forty-five,  slightly 
overfund  of  his  stomach  and  much  given 
to  lying  abed  in  the  morning?  You  know 
you  are  not.  You  know  very  well  that 
every  piece  of  work  you  turn  out  ought 
to  bear,  in  addition  to  the  imprint  of  the 
publisher  and  the  usual  copyright  notice, 
the  following  inscription: 

To  M.  C.  G.  and  K.  M.  G. 

My  Wife  and  Daughter 
Without  Whose  Incentive  the  Time 
Spent  in  Writing  this  Book.  Play,  or 
Article  would  have  been  Devoted  to 
Idleness.  Pleasuring.  I. a  ting,  and 
Drinking 

They  are  the  real  reasons  why  I  hope 
to  remain  forty-five  indefinitely.  Without 
them  I  should  have  felt  at  least  eighty 
more  than  five  years  ago. 
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The  New  Brougham  Combines  Quality  and  Complete 
Equipment — No  Extras  to  be  Bought  Later 

rioration.  The  interior  of  this  excellent 
body  is  roomy  and  comfortable  for  five 
grown-up  people. 

The  Equipment:  Read  the  items  of 
equipment  listed  at  the  right.  They  ore 
just  the  things  you  would  choose  if  you 
were  building  the  car  yourself.  Because 
Oldsmobilc  buys  and  makes  them  in  im¬ 
mense  quantities,  these  refinements  do 
not  add  materially  to  the  manufacturing 
cost.  You.  however,  would  find  them 
very  expensive  if  you  bought  them 
singly,  ot  retail. 

What  advantages  docs  Oldsmobilc  enjoy 
which  make  possible  this  wonderful 
Brougham  at  $1 375  ?  First,  the  advant¬ 
age  of  twenty-five  years’  experience  in 
finccar  manufacture.  Second,  the  benefit 
of  the  great  General  Motors  Corporation 
facilities  in  engineering,  research  and 
purchasing. 

Choose  the  Oldsmobi  Ic  Brougham  on  t  he 
bosisof  itsquality — and  ot  t  he  same  t  ime 
remember  that  it  is  the  lowest  priced 
fullv-equippcd  car  of  this  type  on  the 
market. 


You  have  a  right  to  expect  these  three 
essentials  in  any  closed  car  you  buy :  A 
high  grude  chassis,  a  strong,  handsome 
all-metal-covered  body,  and  adequate 
equipment  for  safe  and  comfortable 
driving. 

The  new  Oldsmobilc  Brougham  gives 
you  all  these  things,  and  at  a  price  which 
is  a  direct  challenge  to  every  car  in  the 
same  price  class.  How  this  is  done  will 
be  explained  ina  moment— first,  see  just 
what  the  Brougham  offers  you. 

The  Chassis:  Famous  for  its  40  horse 
power  hour  motor  which  has  wen  numer¬ 
ous  economy  and  endurance  tests.  Its 
115"  wheelbase  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  1 10"  wheelbase  average  of  all 
competitive  fours.  (Write  for  official 
reports  on  the  Four's  record.) 

The  Body:  Stundardcloscd  carconst  ruc¬ 
tion — a  sturdy  frame  of  seasoned  hard 
woods  sheathed  with  panels  of  steel  from 
top  to  bottom.  To  appreciate  this  con¬ 
struction.  compare  the  Brougham  body 
with  those  employing  composition  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  subject  to  rapid  detc- 

Frtte  Four*  —  t«SS  fc.  SIS9S.  Eight*- 1!  STS  to  o.  6.  Latum/ 


The  rtar  compartment  I* 
lor  It  mouth  for  a  bat 
and  uieral  parcel*.  I n 
the  hinged  enter  i*  a  tray 
of  tool*. 


The  Brougham  F.qulp- 
incur  Drumhead  lump* 
which  reoulrc  no  special 
I  cm  or  visor  «o  comply 
with  nmi-glutc  legisla¬ 
tion.  high  grade  uphol¬ 
stery.  satin  tilvcrcd 
hardware,  healer,  door 
locks,  cowl  vcntlluior. 
sun  visor,  windshield 
w iper. cowl  lamps,  nick¬ 
eled  radiator,  onc-rnccc 
crowned  lender*,  dome 
light,  door  and  window 
regulator*,  window 
shades,  walnut  W  erring 
wheel,  good  carpet, 
walnut-finish  instru- 
mcnl  board  with  Inst  ru¬ 
ment*  tymmctrlcally 
arranged  and  separately 
removable  for  service. 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


A  PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


The  front  *eat  •  are  deep 
non-folding  Pullman- 
t.pe  chair*  uhtih  more 
for uxird  to  file  iinuiual 


pace  The  door* 
tv-run*  inchtt 
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Send  The  The  Kidnapping  of  Prunes  Alaska 

Coupon 

for  free  estimate 


{Continued  from  pagt  23) 
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^  Tell  me  the  coat  o(  equipping  my  ^ 
i  building  with  Chamberlin  Metal 

<  \T  /  il  ..Ca.J..oL  I  L.aL.  L  ...  ' 


Went  licr  Strip*  (check  whether  home. 


/  factory,  office 


/  Cite  number  •/  luttlJe 

'  'Name _ 

<  Adjust  _ 


pt  < check 
building 


church,  school;. 


tr  U 


'  City  and  Stale  .  _ _ 
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Save  Fuel 
Keep  Warm 
End  Draughts 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  small 
cost  of  equipping  your  home  or 
business  building  with  Chamberlin 
Metul  Weather  Strips. 

And  they  udd  so  much  to  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  good  household  econ¬ 
omy.  They  save  25' ,  to  40*  of  fuel 
costs.  Kccpdirt.  dust,  soot  and  smoke 
from  sifting  in.  That  ends  one  of  the 
most  tedious  tasks  of  housework. 


I!  I’m  willing  to  nay  a 
What  d’you  say  ?*’  ' 
himself  loose.  I  le  shook 


I  Why  Heat 
Your  Building 
36  Times 
Every  Day? 

ThIi  •How  lit.  Inrush 
of  cold  olr  at  unpro¬ 
tected  window,  and 
door.  fill.  lK.  nvrr.f. 
bulldlnjr  34  tlmn 
dolly.  Why  f.ght  this 
with  furl  T 

How  much  morr  aim- 
pi.  to  bar  it  out  a. 

home  monaa.r.  do, 
wlthChamh-rlln  Metal 
Weather  Stripe. 


At  1 2.000.000 win- 
down  and  door. 
ChambcrlainMctal 
Weather  Strip, 
permanently  end 
fuel  waste  and  dio- 
com  forts  resulting 
from  draught*. 
They  make  home, 
dust-proof.  Protect 
hanging.,  furnish¬ 
ing.  and  decora¬ 
tions.  End  rat¬ 
tling  door,  and 
windows. 
Healthier  home, 
result.  Children 
are  safe  from  cold 
air  currents.  No  cold  spots.  You  arc  not 
driven  from  the  bright,  cheerful  window  by 
chill  draughts. 

■"■I  Chamberlin  Strips  are  used  on 

F*  Vpp  85' i  of  all  weather  stripped 
“  *  **  ^  buildings,  including  homes, 
banks,  schools,  office  buildings,  churches, 
stores,  hotels  and  apartments. 

7  hey  are  guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as  the 
building.  Any  need  for  service  or  attention, 
no  matter  how  many  years  hence,  is  cheer¬ 
fully  done  free,  by  Ciiamberlin  experts.  An 
estimate  by  our  engineering  department,  on 
the  cost  of  your  equipment,  is  free.  Just  send 
the  coupon. 


glanced  up  in  blank  amazement.  ••How- 
much  for  Prunes?  F-.r  Prunes  .Pasta?" 

“Yes!  How-  much?  How-  much?” 

Even  then  the  bugler  stared  as  if  he 
doubted  his  ears.  He  grinned.  “Why, 
man.  John  D.  Rockefeller  hisself  couldn’t 
buv  that  bear  there!  Could  he.  Prunes?" 

lie  started  to  turn  away — the  con¬ 
gestion  ahead  had  thinned  ami  tin*  bands¬ 
men  were  unlmibefing  their  instruments 
again  but  the  other  clung  to  bis  sleeve. 

"I  train  animals!  And  1  want  him  to 
train.  vee?  I’ll  make  him  the  best  show- 
bear  in  the  world' 
good  price,  too. 

Kearny  jerked  himself! 
his  head  again,  still  good-naturedly. 
"Wouldn’t  make  no  difference  if  you  was 
the  President  hisself!  Nobody  can't  take 
Prunes  off  the  ‘Alaska.’  No,  sir!  Hi  there. 
Prunes!  Get  a  move  on!  Standard  speed 
ahead'” 

The  parade  moved  on.  A  thiong  of 
hilarious,  jostling  bluejackets  surged  upon 
the  stilMiesccching  little  man.  lie  was 
swept  up  and  tossed  to  the  sidewalk  again 
like  a  chip  before  a  comber. 

"Why  didn’t  you’lisren  to  me.  and  stay 
out  of  that  crowd?"  demanded  the  red- 
faced  man  unsympathetically.  "Did  you 
go  crazy  all  of  a  sudden?” 

Tears  of  rage  and  helplessness  shone 
in  the  dapper  man's  eves.  "  I  he  bums! 
The  big  blue  bums!  They  walked  right 
over  me— )ust  as  I  was  making  an  offer!*’ 

The  red-faced  man  stared.  "You 
weren't  actually  trying  to  buv  that  bear 
off  these  sailors,  were  vou?" 

"I’d  'a'  gi'e*a  cold  thousand  for  him. 
Hut  I’d  ’a’  made  him  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  to  the  show!" 

The  big  man  whistled.  "A  hundred 
thousand?" 

"No!  Not  just  one  hundred  thousand — 
two  hundred  thousand!" 

*k"Holy  smoke!"  The  red-faced  man  wat 
ga/ing  into  the  distance.  Suddenly  he 
grabbed  his  companion  by  the  shoulder. 
His  eyes  sparkled  out  from  beneath  their 
lowered  lids  like  little  beads.  "Come  on. 
Frenchy!  Wc  got  to  get  a  move  on.  We’ve 
got  business  to  do! 


i” 


s«ii 


Chamber UN 


a  hit.  Along  came  this  red-faced  man. 
He  gi\ e  the  kids  a  nickel  apiece  and  then 
he  asked  me  wouldn’t  I  have  a  glass  of 
near-beer.  And  that’s  the  last  thing  I 
remember — drinking  that  beer — till  I 
woke  up  to-day  in  a  vacant  lot,  and  no 
Prunes  in  sight!" 

"You  figure  this  red-faced  guy  put 


something  in  your 
demanded  Brooks. 


beer — is  that  it. 


••i 


'T'HERE  were  tears  in  Bugler  Kearny’s 
*  eyes  as  he  srood  in  the  "Alaska's" 
forward  casemate  the  next  dav  and  nar¬ 
rated  the  events  of  the  evening  before. 

"Honest,  that's  the  way  it  was,  fellow  s; 
honest,  that's  the  way  it  was!"  Then,  as 
he  took  in  the  coldness  of  his  audience 
his  voice  faltered.  "You — you  don’t 
think  I  sold  Prunes,  do  you?" 

I  urret-captain  Brooks,  leading  the 
inquisition,  looked  long  and  searchinglv 
into  the  quivering,  earnest  face.  He  shook 
his  head  slowly.  “If  we  thought  that 
we’d  ’a’ throw  n  you  overboard  long  before 
now.  No,  wc  don't  think  you  sold  Prunes. 
Kearny.  But  we’re  blamed  well  going 
to  find  out  all  about  this  business!" 

Kearny  leaned  forward  eagerly.  "Well, 
it's  just  like  I’m  telling  you.  Wc  were 
going  back,  me  and  Prunes,  after  the 
parade,  w  hen  we  come  to  a  bunch  of  kids 
on  a  comer.  I  hey  were  w  ild  about 
Prunes,  so  I  stopped  to  let  ’em  see  him 


‘Either  him  or  somebody  else  in  that 
near-beer  place.” 

"And  you  couldn't  find  out  anything 
about  Prunes?" 

"No.  I  looked  all  over  town— even 
though  I  was  overtime  then — but  I 
couldn't  find  hint  or  anybody  that  had 
seen  him  even." 

\  BOl’T  hint  the  clustered  sailors  began 
*  *  to  shuffle  uneasily.  One  and  all  they 
bore  the  marks  of  conflict:  cut  lips,  swollen 
noses,  or  freshly  discolored  eyes.  They 
whispered  and  mumbled. 

‘A  on  can’t  remember  anything  else, 
Kearny,  that  mipht  explain  his  bring 
missing?  No  ’Samoa’  men  snooping 
around,  or  anything?” 

"No;  there  was  just  the  parade." 
Suddenly  Kearny’s  eyes  flashed,  his  voice 
grew  excited.  "Hold  on!  Now  I  remember 
something!  There  was  a  fellow  come 
running  up  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
parade,  veiling  something  about  he  wanted 
to  buy  Prunes.  1  thought  lie  was  crazy 
then.  But  maybe  he  was  the  man  that 
stole  Prunes!"  * 

"Was  it  the  same  man— the  red-faced 
man  you  were  telling  about  -that  gave 
you  the  beer  later  onr”  demanded  Brooks 
sharply. 

The  animation  died  from  the  litrle 
bugler's  face.  He  shook  his  head.  "No-o-o. 

1  his  one  wav  a  little  fellow,  a  dudish- 
looking  little  guv.  He  wasn’t  much 
bijjgcr  n  I  am.  I  don’t  guess." 

The  glow  of  interest  in  the  turret- 
captain’s  face  also  faded.  His  words  fell 
slowly  and  unsympathetically.  "Well, 
Kearny,  wc  ain  t  saying  you  did  it  de¬ 
liberately.  But  it’s  done  just  the  same. 
We've  lost  Prunes.  And  the  only  way 
you’ll  ever  square  yourself  on  this  boat 
is  to  get  Prunes  hack."  Then,  as  he 
glanced  around  at  the  blue  eyes  and 
swollen  faces.  Turret-captain  Brooks 
smiled  a  grim  smile:  “Goodness  only 
knows  how  you're  going  to  square  it 
with  the  ’Samoa’  for  the  way  we  pitched 
into  'em  last  night.  'Course,  when  you 
and  Prunes  didn’t  come  hack  wc  thought 
right  away  they’d  kidnapped  you.  And 
what  wc  did  to  that  second  liberty-party 
of  theirs  was  a  plenty!" 

The  wheels  of  Navy  routine  arc  relent¬ 
less;  the>  slow  down  no  more  for  a  mascot 
than  they  do  for  an  admiral.  The  nine 
months  past  had  not  been  w  ithout  their 
effect  Oil  the  "Alaska.”  Changes,  such  as 
happen  or  are  likely  to  happen  to  any  war¬ 
ship,  had  taken  place  aboard  her.  Time-ex¬ 
pired  veterans  were  paid  off,  took  their 
three  months'  furlough  and  re  enlisted  on 
orher  ships  hundreds  of  miles  away,  w  her¬ 
ever  their  money  happened  to  run  out.  Last 
of  all  the  "Alaska"  was  detached  utterly 
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Stop  This  With  Snubbers 

T  T O W  many  times  have  the  rough 
IT  spots  shaken  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip  out  of  you  ? 

Gabriel  Snubbers  give  you  comfort 
by  keeping  the  springs  under  con¬ 
trol  and  smoothing  out  the  bumps. 
Endorsed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  71  cars. 

Sold  by  legitimate  dealers 


GABRIEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1411  East  40th  Street  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Keep  You  On  The  Seat  —  Save  Your  Car 
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This  Combination 
Completes  any  HAD10 
RECEIVING  SET—' 


Any  Good 

fcceiviiig  Set 


The  Magnavox  Co., 

O.ikl.tinl,  California 


/ MAGNAVOX. 
PI  Jiadio 

dhe  Power  A i )  i/>/ ifi el¬ 

and  Jif producer  Supreme 


TO  own  a  pood  receiv¬ 
ing  set  without  Mag¬ 
na  vox  equipment,  is  like 
having  your  house  prop¬ 
erly  Hired  and  then  using 
only  small,  feeble  candle- 
power  lamps  in  the 
sockets! 

Whether  placed  in  the  over- 
ngc  living  r«H>ni  or  large  dance 
hall,  Magnavox  Radio  floods 
the  desired  area  with  clear, 
resonant  music  or  speech  us 
volume  perfectly  controlled 
from  the  Magnavox  Power 
Amplifier  constructed  spe¬ 
cially  for  it. 

Combination  R  -  3  Repro. 
duerr  and  2  stage  Power 
Amplifier  I  as  illustrated). 

R-2  Magnavox  Reproducer 
with  IH*mdi  horn:  the  ut* 
most  in  amplifying  power, 
for  store  demonstration, 
large  audiences,  dance  halls. 


etc . 


R-3  Magnavox  Reproducer 
with  14  inch  curvex  horn: 


Power 


from  her  old  anchorages  and  with  her 
sister  ship,  the  "Samoa.”  was  given  a 
new  division  and  squadron  number'  in 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  With  her  went  Turret- 
captain  Brooks  and  Bugler  Kearny. 

Bugler  Kcarnv  had  changed.  From  a 
jocund,  perennially-young  perpetrator  of 
pranks  he  had  devolved  into  a  moody, 
middle-aged  hermit.  Rarely  he  smiled; 
never  did  he  mix  in  the  skylarking  around 
the  decks. 

( filly  Bugler  Kearny  himself  could  have 
told  how  many  zoos,  municipal  parks,  and 
the  like  he  had  visited  in  the  course  of  his 
search  for  Prunes. 


AT  THAT  it  was  sheer  accident  that  put 
him  on  the  right  track.  His  sister  in 
Sacramento  telegraphed,  announcing  her 
impending  marriage  and  requesting  him, 
as  the  nearest  living  relative,  to  lend  his 
presence  immediately. 

His  furlough  called  for  seven  days. 
But  on  the  night  of  the  sixth,  a  good 
fourteen  hours  before  bis  leave  was  up, 
Kearny  returned.  Ilis  face  had  under¬ 
gone  radical  changes  during  the  interval, 
but  they  were  not  changes  that  would 
have  gratified  his  commanding  officer.  A 
green  blot  as  big  as  a  cloud  hung  under 
one  eye,  a  gaping  hole  showed  where  two 
front  teeth  had  been  but  were  no  longer, 
and  his  left  car  was  clamped  to  his  jaw 
by  a  strip  of  plaster. 

Turret-captain  Brooks,  sighting  him 
as  he  came  over  the  gangway,  gaped  with 
astonishment.  "FT  the  love  o'  Mike! 
What' sort  of  weddings  do  they  have  in 
your  family,  anyway?  ’ 

Bugler  Kearny  grinned  —something  that 
he  had  not  done  for  a  year.  His  eyes 
gleamed  strangely.  "(let  Riley  and  Jones 
and  Kerrigan  and  the  rest  of  the  old- 
timers  together  down  in  number  4  case¬ 
mate  right  away,  will  you.  Brooks?  I’ll 
be  there  as  soon  as  1  can  check  in.  I’ve 
got  something  to  tell  you.” 

Brooks  blinked,  opened  his  mouth,  and 
started  to  ask  a  question,  but  Kearny 
was  already  half  way  down  a  ladder. 
Still  muttering  wondcringly  to  himself, 
the  turret-captain  set  about  obeying  the 
request.  Fen  minutes  later  the  casemate 
was  crowded  with  veteran  machinists, 
coxswains,  and  gunners. 

Climbing  onto  the  trainer's  platform 
Kcarnv  spoke  in  jerky  sentences: 

"Fellows,  you  remember  the  hear  mas¬ 
cot  that  was  stolen  from  us  in  Norfolk? 
Well,  listen.  The  day  before  my  sister's 
wedding  a  circus  come  to  town.  I  went 
to  it;  1  haven't  missed  a  circus  in  ten 
months.  And,  fellows,  /  urx  Prunes!” 

“Saw  Prunes!"  It  was  one  gasp. 

“Yes!  I  saw  Prunes!  They  had  him 
all  dike«f  up  in  a  down  suit,  and  he’s 
grown  bigger,  hut  I  knew  him  the  minute 
1  saw  him.  There  ain't  any  Other  bear  in 
the  world  walks  with  a  roll  like  him.  And 
the  circus  has  got  him!" 

There  was  silence  for  a  second,  the 
weighty  silence  of  surprised  intellects. 

Turret-captain  Brooks  recovered  first. 
“You’re  sure  it  was  Prunes?  You're  sure 
it  wasn’t  some  other  hear  that  just  looked 
like  him?  Prunes  was  stolen  'way  back 
East,  remember,  and—” 

“Sure  it  was  Prunes?”  interrupted 
Kearny.  "As  sure  as  I  am  that  I'm  stand¬ 
ing  here!  These  circuses  travel  as  much 
as  we  do,  remember.  But  that  ain’t  all. 

.  I  was  sitting  down  close  to  the  ring  where 


the  bear  was.  And  1  says,  ‘Prunes! 
Feather  ver  ears!’  And  he  feathered  ’em! 
What  other  bear  in  the  world  would  ever 
savvy  what  that  meant — huh?” 

I  he  argument  carried  conviction.  Brooks 
questioned  the  identification  no  longer. 

"W  hat  did  you  do  when  you  knew  for 
sure  it  was  Prunes?” 

"Went  straight  to  the  animal  tent,  of 
course."  responded  Kearny  promptly.  "I 
told  them  Prunes  was  our  hear  and  I 
wanted  him  back.  That  was  when  I  got 
this  black  eve.  I  he  menagerie  man  just 
turned  around  and  yelled,  ‘Hey,  Rube!’ 
And  before  I  knew  what  was  up  a  half- 
dozen  toughs  jumped  on  me  and  beat 
me  up  and  threw  me  off  the  grounds.” 

"Whyn’t  you  go  to  the  police  about 
it?”  demanded  a  curious  voice. 

Kearny  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the 
speaker  with  a  contemptuous  sneer. 
"Police?  Police ?  Why,  every  policeman 
in  town  had  a  free  pass  to  that  show  in 
his  pocket!  Do  you  think  they’d  take  my 
word  against  the  whole  circus?  Listen! 

I  hat  circus  shows  in  Los  Angeles  on 
Saturday,  the  29th.  That's  the  day  the 
"Alaska"  is  due  to  beat  San  Pedro.  And 
San  Pedro  is  only  forty  minutes  from 
Los  Angeles!  What  more  do  you  want — 
huh?" 

It  was  at  the  turret-captain’s  suggestion 
that  the  evening  performance  was  chosen. 

“You  see,"  he  pointed  out,  "in  the 
afternoon  our  uniforms  will  be  too  notice¬ 
able.  And  if  they  get  suspicious  they’ll 
hide  Prunes,  and  the  whole  thing  will  be 
off.  At  night,  though,  they  won’t  notice 
us.  all  mixed  up  in  the  crowd.” 

"How  about  driftin’  in  separate,  and 
then  sorter  collectin’  somewhere  inside?” 
inquired  a  husky  water-tender. 

Brooks  adopted  the  suggestion  im¬ 
mediately,  like  the  good  general  that  lie 
was:  "Right  you  are,  Wiley.  A  good  idea. 
Some  of  us'll  slip  inside  and  some  of  us’ll 
mix  with  the  crowd  hanging  around  the 
hot-dog  stands.  If  you  hear  any  sort  of 
unusual  noise  or  rumpus,  that’s  the  place 
to  make  for— understand?  Saturday 
night  week,  at  the  circus  grounds.  And 
not  too  big  a  crowd  together  at  any  one 
place — don’t  forget!" 


accustomed  as  they  were  to  gauging  the 
character  of  an  audience,  remarked  any¬ 
thing  unusual  in  the  throngs  that  poured 
into  the  big  top  that  night. 

I'hc  "Alaska's”  crew  was  there  in  full 
force,  everv  man  that  was  not  on  duty  or 
furlough.  In  twos  and  threes  they  came. 

"They’re  well  hid.  all  right,"  Brooks  said 
jubilantly,  standing  up  in  his  seat  near 
the  performers’  entrance  the  better  to 
see.  "1  can  hardly  spot  a  one  of  them. 
How  long  after  the  show  began  did  you  say 
it  was  before  Prunes  came  on,  Kearny?” 

“About  fifteen  minutes.  I  here’s  some 
Jap  jugglers  come  on  just  ahead  of  him; 

Sou'll  know*  when  to  expect  him."  The 
ittle  bugler  was  gazing  discontentedly 
at  the  considerable  space  that  separated 
his  scat  from  the  ringside.  “Say — why 
can't  we  get  down  nearer — down  on  that 
straw  they're  putting  down  by  the  ring 
there?" 

Brooks  eyed  him  suspiciously.  “What’s 
the  idea?” 

"Nothing.  Only  I  just  want  to  be  down 
there  near  Prunes.” 
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Plus  Value  in  Brimming  Measure 


THIS  is  the  greatest  Overland 
ever  made — and  at  the  lowest 
price.  We  soberly  believe  it  is  the 
greatest  automobile  value  in  the 
world  today ! 

It  is  a  better  looking  car.  The 
hood  is  higher.  Body  lines  arc 
longer.  Seats  are  lower.  The 
body  of  the  touring  car  is  entirely 
of  steel.  Its  finish  is  hard  baked 
enamel.  The  tires  are  first  quality 


Fisk  oversize — not  the  second 
grade  tires  placed  on  most  cars 
sold  near  this  price. 

Triplex  Springs  give  unusual 
comfort.  The  powerful  motor 
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“You  ain't  fixing  to  start  anything?”  it.  Again,  even  though  it  came  so  low 
“No;  I  just  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  that  the  keen-eared  trainer  heard  nothing, 
it’s  Prunes.  I  promise  to  be  good.”  the  perked-up  ears  caught  it: 

Reluctantly  Brooks  gave  his  assent.  “ Don’t  mind  him.  Prunes!  He' s  only 
These  two  were  discreetly  garbed  in  a  coal  passer!" 

civilian  clothes,  yet  something  whispered  The  little  trainer’s  face  grew  angry: 
a  warning  to  the  wary  turret-captain.  “So  you're  sulky,  hey?  Just  wait!  Just 
“You’ve  promised,”  he  reminded.  A  wait  until  I  get  you  outside  again!’'  he 
moment  later  they  were  seated  on  the  hissed.  Then  with  a  smile  toward  the 
straw  that  was  already  being  strewn  ringside  seats,  he  raised  his  voice  blandly, 
thick  alongside  the  ring  ropes.  “Por-rt  arms!” 

Fifteen  minutes,  Kearny  had  said,  Instead  of  obeying.  Prunes  let  go  of 
would  pass  after  the  performance  began  the  wooden  gun  altogether.  He  dropped 
before  Prunes  would  come  on.  Now  it  to  his  all-fours  with  a  sudden  whimper, 
seemed  like  hours.  At  last  the  Japanese  Over  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd  the  little 
jugglers  bowed  their  grotesoue  little  bows  bugler  was  babbling  excitedly  to  his 
and  skipped  lightly  from  the  ring.  The  swearing  companion.  “See?  See — I  told 
band  struck  up  a  waltz.  And  then  Brooks,  you  it  was  Prunes!  Now  you’ll  believe  it!" 
searching  the  crowd  once  more  for  a  sight  “Yes,  you  blooming  idiot!  And  the 
of  blue,  felt  his  arm  gripped  until  the  whole  tent’ll  know  you’re  telling  me  if 
blood  almost  stopped  circulating.  you  don’t  sit  tpiiet.  Hold  on!  Where’re 

"Look!  Here  he  comes!  It’s  Prunes —  you  going?  Kearny — Kearny — ” 
see?”  The  incensed  trainer  haa  suddenly 

raised  his  whip.  And  at  sight  of  it  Kearny 
r>RUNES  indeed  it  was.  Not  even  ten  had  forgotten  all  else.  Crawling  under 
*  months  of  cage  and  ring  could  change  the  ropes  before  Brooks  could  stop  him 
that  rolling  gait  learned  from  infant  days  he  leaped  into  the  ring.  His  face  was 
■utborfeU*.  of  waddling  across  a  heaving  deck.  His  working,  his  fists  were  clinched.  “You 
color,  the  slim  tum  of  his  muzzle  were  hit  him— you  just  hit  him  once — and 
niakr  dim-  the  same.  But  in  other  ways  it  was  a  I'll  half-kill  yer!" 

kTihn  different  Prunes!  A  white  painted  ring  The  dapper  little  trainer  stepped  back 
now  gleamed  around  each  eye;  a  pair  of  in  surprise.  “Iluh-h-h?  Oh,  it’s  you 
)f)ks  voluminous  trousers  was  knotted  cruelly  again,  is  it?”  He  turned  to  a  nearby 
tight  around  his  trunk.  There  was  a  attendant — it  was  his  business  to  grasp 
leanness,  too,  about  his  body  that  brought  situations  quickly.  “Throw  him  out, 
NoWlMJO  a  tearful  note  to  Kearny’s  voice:  Buck;  he’s  crabbing  the  act!”  Then 

~  10  so  ‘They’re  starving  him.  Brooks;  they’re  grabbing  at  the  chain  around  the  bear's 
starving  him !  Look  how  thin  he  is!”  neck  he  snapped  his  whip.  "Up,  up!  To 
«»io  "Sh-h-hh!”  warned  Brooks.  "Re-  your  cage!  Lome  on,  you  hell-cat!” 

Sow  20*0  member,  you  promised  to  be  good.”  Snarling,  w  hining,  Prunes  fought  against 

™  21*0  The  bugler  subsided  fretfully.  being  dragged  away  from  that  suddenly 

EH*)  As  the  comically-dressed  figure  ambled  materialized  savior.  But  the  artful  hooks 

Now  2i*o  ;nlo  the  ring  it  was  greeted  with  an  out-  in  his  collar,  tearing  old  wounds  at  each 
J“So.  burst  of  cheers  and  shrieks  from  the  jerk  of  the  chain,  were  irresistible.  Whim- 
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What  Oldsmobile 
brought  to  General  Motors 


T)  DRIVE  an  automobile  from  coast  to  coast — it 
seemed  incredible  in  1905! 

On  May  eighth  of  that  year,  two  curved  dash, 
one-cylinder  Oldsmobiles  set  out  from  New  York  to 
Portland,  where  a  national  good  roads  convention 
was  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Centennial  Celebration. 

Only  a  few  bad  faith  in  the  audacious  venture. 
For  forty-four  days  the  nation  watched,  reading  the 
papers  with  eager  interest,  expecting  news  of  failure. 
But  each  fresh  bulletin  re|>ortcd  the  cars  a  little 
further  west. 

On  the  forty-fourth  day  "Old  Scout,”  the  first 
car,  arrived  in  triumph,  just  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  before  the  opening  of  the  convention.  "Old 
Steady”  arrived  seven  days  later. 

Transcontinental  runs  have  long  since  l>ecomc 
commonplace;  hut  that  first  historical  journey  star¬ 


tled  the  nation  into  a  new  conception  of  what  the 
motor  car  was  destined  to  Ik*  and  to  do. 

'Hie  whole  motor  industry  took  on  fresh  courage, 
and  looked  forward  with  a  larger  vision. 


Twenty -six  years  ago  the  IirM  automobile  factory  iti  Michi¬ 
gan  was  erected;  it  was  for  the  manufacture  of  Oldsmobiles. 

Twenty-three  y  eats  ago  the  principles  of  quantity  production, 
on  which  the  motor  industry  has  been  built,  were  worked  out 
in  that  factory .  Fourteen  hundred  Oldsmobiles  were  completed 
and  sold  that  year,  an  unprecedented  record. 

The  first  two-cy  finder  car  was  an  Oldsmobile. 

The  first  cars  to  l«e  exported  in  quantity  were  Oldsmobiles, 
carrying  the  reputation  of  American  craftsmanship  to  the  far 
comers  of  the  world. 

Thus  Oldsmobile  l*rought  to  Cieneral  Motors  the  courage 
of  the  pioneer.  And  General  Motors,  adding  its  abundant 
resources  of  men,  money  ,  and  engineering  talent,  has  made 
certain  that  the  achievements  of  die  past  will  be  projected  into 
the  future  in  even  larger  measure. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

Bi:ick  *  Cadillac  •  Chevrolet  •  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  •  CMC  Fricks 

Fisiier  Bodies  •  Remv  Starting  Systems  •  Harrison  Radiators  -  Dn.cw  Ijght  and  Power  Pi  ants  •  Du  co  Starting  Systems 
Jaxon  Rims  •  Frigidaire  •  New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  •  Klaxon  Warning  Signals  •  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  -  AC  Spark  Plugs 
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‘‘You  will  whip  Prunes,  will  you?  You  outrushed,  and  outfought,  the  roust; 
will,  hey?  Then  take  that!  And  that!  . .  .  bouts  gave  back  before  that_ swirling  blu 
That’s  right.  Prunes!  Sir  on  him!  Hold  wave.  What  few  held  out  were  soon  ovr 
him  down!  But  don’t  get  in  my  way!  . . .  powered  and  flattened  against  the  groun 
And  there’s  another  for  you,  dam  you!"  by  the  weight  of  half  a  dozen  nautic; 

All  this  the  red-faced  man,  staggering  bodies.  From  the  light-circle  near  the  ten 
back,  heard  and  saw.  Also  he  saw  the  the  commanding  voice  of  Furret-captai 
keglike  fists  of  Turret-captain  Brooks  Brooks  called  off  the  battle.  “All  righ 
again  becoming  imminent.  fellows,  that’ll  do!  They’ve  had  enougl 

He  did  not  wait,  but  retreated  pusil-  The)*  won’t  bother  us  again.  Let  ’em  go! 
lanimously.  And  retreating  he  raised  his  He  was  not  in  error.  The  circus  bounce! 
voice  in  a  hoarse  bellow:  "Hey,  Rube!"  had  indeed  had  enough.  Swearing  bu 
"Hey,  Rube!"  the  rallying  cry  of  the  submissive  the  freed  roustabouts  shin 
circus  lot.  Not  an  unfamiliar  cry  was  away  into  the  night, 
it  to  the  roustabouts.  "Hey,  Rube!" 

From  cook-house,  big  top,  dismantled  I^ROM  the  dust  cloud  near  the  hat 
side  show  or  menagerie,  they  trooped  to  *  Bugler  Kearny  rose,  panting  from  hi 
the  call.  1  hey  hastened  toward  the  per-  exertions.  The  figure  beneath  tried  ti 
formers’  entrance  whence  had  come  the  rise  also,  but  Prunes  Alaska,  sittin) 
call— and  so  to  a  new  experience.  triumphantly  on  top  of  it,  cuffed  it  fla 

For  these  were  neither  drunken  toughs  again  with  a  single  sweep  of  a  powerfu 
nor  peace-loving  farmers  they  were  to  paw.  Only  after  repeated  command 
meet  this  time.  Close  upon  that  first  from  his  newly-returned  master  did  h 
vociferous,  ‘‘Hey,  Rube!’  had  come  turn  a  heedful  ear. 
another  war-cry,  unfamiliar  to  the  roust-  ‘‘That’ll  do,  Prunes;  that’ll  do!”  puffc* 
a  bouts,  but  known  and  respected  through  Kearny,  "lie’s  had  enough,  I  tell  you 
all  the  ports  of  the  Seven  Seas.  ‘‘Hey,  Let  him  up!  Let  him  up!" 

Sailor!”  It  rang  out  near  the  performers'  Slowly  and  reluctantly  Prunes  lifte* 
entrance.  And  from  everywhere,  it  seemed,  his  bulk  from  his  spraw  led-out  captive 
came  the  answering  cry,  "Hey,  Sailor!”  W  ithout  an  instant’s  delay  that  dust 

covered  and  utterly  dilapidated  train* 

I^ROM  tent  walls,  from  haystacks,  from  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  scuttled  of 
dark  concealments  beyond  the  circle  of  into  the  darkness.  Prunes  gave  one  lav 
flaring  lights  swept  the  bluejackets.  Big-  disapproving  snort  before  turning  bad 
chested,  brawny-armed,  and  riotously  to  youthful  friends  again, 
eager  they  swarmed  to  battle.  "Crash,  Kearny’s  hands  were  working  fcvcrishl) 
crash!"  f  he  thud  of  heavy  fists  punctu-  at  the  chain  collar.  "No  more  chains— 
ated  the  rush  of  the  blue-uniformed  hordes,  no  more  cage  for  you,  Prunes!”  he  wai 
"Hey,  Sailor!”  ...  "Hcv,  Ru— ugh!"  chanting  as  he  worked.  “You’re  a  fret 
.  .  .  "Hey,  Sailor!  .  .  .  Take  that,  you  bear  from  now  on!  Do  you  hear  me?  A 
thief! .  .  .  Hey,  Sailor!"  free  bear!” 

I'he  circus  strong-man  burst  from  his  In  a  few  moments  the  bugler  had  lost 
dressing-tent,  primed  for  murder.  Before  a  dozen  years.  His  eyes  were  bright,  his 
he  could  get  himself  set  he  w  as  overborne  face  glowed.  As  the  chains  came  loose  in 
by  Big  Kerrigan,  heavy-weight  wrestler  his  hands  he  hurled  them  with  an  oath 
of  the  fleet.  Brute  strength  bowed  pre-  through  the  open  doorway  into  the  gleam- 
cipitately  before  strength  combined  with  ing.  glaring  ring  within, 
science.  With  his  chin  twisted  almost  “And  now,  Prunes,  you're  going  home! 
under  one  ear  and  one  leg  half-dislocated  You’re  going  back  to  the  good  old  boat! 
by  a  punishing  toe-hold,  the  strong  man  Yes.  you’re  back  in  formation  again!  I)o 
bellowed  for  mercy.  you  hear  me?  You’re  back  in  formation 

"Shut  up  then,  and  lay  still!”  ordered  again!  Full  speed  ahead.  Prunes!  We're 
Big  Kerrigan,  emphasizing  the  command  going  back  to  the  ’Alaska’!" 
with  an  extra  twist.  "One  more  w  iggle  And  Prunes — a  new  Prunes — one  whose 
or  bleat  out  of  you,  and  I’ll  jerk  the  leg  eyes  twinkled  and  whose  mouth  gaped— 
plum’  off  you,  dum  you!”  whose  red  tongue  lolled  joyfully  out— 

There  was  nothing  to  it.  Outnumbered,  Prunes  obeyed. 
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■j)our  teeth! 


'*  Brush  the  outside  surface  of  jour 
teeth  —  of  coune,"  DtnttMs  uy,  “but 
don't  Mop  there!  It's  those  hard-to- 
reach  turfacei  INSIDE  and  thaie 
crevicei  BETWEEN  where  decay 
moat  often  lurlu." 

To  properly  cleanie  thore  surfaces  u*e 
a  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brwh.  It  i*  .null 
and  i.  shaped !•  fit  \*nr  teeth.  Bristles  are 
perfectly  serrated  and  (irmly  set.  Note 
the  shape  of  the  handle— there  i.  a  sci¬ 
entific  reason  luck  of  alt  these  features. 

But  the  secret  of  it*  popularity,  both 
among  Dentists  and  it*  h<»ts  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  uteri,  is  that  if  really  doe*  what 
most  tooth  brushr-  leave  undone  — 
cleans  INSIDE  and  III  TWEEN  your 
teeth  with  the  lea.t  amount  of  elidri! 
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Three  Youth’*  Si:«  35c 

SiM  Adult’s  Si:c 
Each  brush  U'tUred  for  idontit 


“Children  Given  Away” 

( Continued  from  page  42) 

our  duty  to  place  them  in  as  nearly  con-  woman  in  Franklin  County.  She  could 
genial  homes  as  we  can  find.  This  child  feed  you  beauty  all  your  days.  I  was 
would  not  suit  you — and  you  would  not  simply  sick  when  they  told  me  she ’phoned 
suit  the  child.”  in  for  a  girl  child  yesterday.  And  new 

Outside,  Mary  lifted  Ardath  to  the  seat,  we’re  free  to  go!" 

Her  heart  was  beating  sickcninglv. 

"Oh,  honey.  I’ve  done  it  now!”  she  T)Y  MID-AFTERNOON,  the  day  had 
whispered  tremulously.  ‘‘I’ve  made  the  turned  cold  and  raw;  a  chill  had  come 
State  mad  at  me!  And  I’ve  made  Marrelia  in  the  heart  of  spring.  Mary  was  driving 
Mac  mad  at  me  and  the  State!"  She  subconsciously,  her  mind  concerned  witlr 
climbed  in,  her  face  set.  “God  made  you  the  woman  where  they  had  eaten  their 
a  very  special  product,  Ardath,  but  no  dinner;  when  they  were  leaving,  Man 
Marcelja  Maes  shall  have  you  so  long  as  had  asked,  "Do  you  know  Miss  Jane 
I — ”  She  swung  the  car  ’round  and  flew  Talbot,  over  in  Brantford?” 
down  the  road.  "Oh,  darling.  I'm  glad  The  woman’s  kindly  face  had  sobered  a 
after  all!  The  last  applicant  for  a  little  trifle:  "Yes.  I  know  her.” 
girl  was  Miss  lane  I  albot,  the  richest  “What — what  sort  of  a  woman  is  she 
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“Projected  Selling  increased  our  business 

25%  to  50%”  says  W.  R.  MERS,  merchant ,  of  Ottawa,  III. 


“We  do  not  wait  for  the  farmer  to 
come  to  us — we  go  to  him  with  our 
merchandise.  In  this  way  we  antici¬ 
pate  his  needs,  create  new  wants,  and 
make  sure  of  trade  which  he  might 
not  obtain  otherwise.  It  is  a  plan 
which  will  increase  business  for  any 
merchant  just  as  it  has  increased  our 
business.” 

Thus  is  summarized  the  method  of 
Projected  Selling,  as  advocated  by 
Farm  &  Fireside,  employed  by  the 
Ottawa  Farm  Machinery  Company  of 
Ottawa,  Illinois.  Every  day,  weather 
permitting,  their  "Red  Baby”  truck 
may  be  seen  speeding  over  the  coun¬ 
try  roads,  or  stopping  at  a  farmer’s 
home,  with  an  interested  group 
around  it  examining  the  feed  grinder, 
the  cream  separator  or  the  particular 
item  of  farm  equipment  which  it 
carries  on  that  day. 

‘ *  Fa  rmers  a pprccia  te  service,”  W.  R . 
Mers  and  Ci.  C.  McKinstrey,  of  the 
Ottawa  concern,  declare.  "That  is 
why  we  adopted  Projected  Selling. 
Farmers  are  glad  to  sec  us.  to  talk 
over  the  news  from  town  and  to  in¬ 
spect  the  implements  which  they 
have  learned  about  through  adver¬ 
tising  in  Farm  &  Fireside. 

Sales  made  on  the  farms 

"  Projected  Selling  pays.  More  than 
half  of  our  sales  in  1922  were  made  to 
farmers  on  the  farms.  Many  store  sales 
can  be  traced  to  the  ‘Red  Baby's’ 
visits.  Our  books  show  that  Projected 
Selling  increased  our  business  at  least 
25  to  50  per  cent.  Of  twenty-three 
Primrose  Cream  Separators  sold  dur¬ 


ing  four  months,  twenty  were  sold  in 
the  homes  of  farmers. 


"In  many  of  the  more  prosperous 
farm  homes,  we  find  that  Farm  fii 
Fireside,  the  National  Farm  Maga¬ 
zine.  has  already  done  part  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  for  us.  Advertising  of  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  line  in  Farm  &  Fireside 
has  given  the  farmer  a  knowledge  of 
the  merchandise  which  often  enables 
us  to  close  the  sale  as  soon  as  we  show 
the  product." 


In  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  this  Ottawa  company 
are  being  duplicated.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  has 
adopted  Projected  Selling  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  its  sales  plan-r— and 
thousands  of  "  Red  Baby"  trucks  are 
scouring  the  country  in  the  interests 
of  improved  farm  equipment. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  also, 
the  compelling  force  of  advertising  is 
furthering  Projected  Selling.  Con¬ 
sistent  advertising  in  Farm  &:  Fireside 
has  acquainted  leading  farmers  in 
every  locality  with  the  merits,  the 
mechanical  excellence,  the  labor- 
saving  and  money-saving  features,  of 
International  Harvester  Farm  Oper¬ 
ating  Equipment.  When  the  "Red 
Baby”  calls,  the  sale  is  often  ready 
to  dose. 

This  booklet  sent  free 

Projected  Selling  can  be  applied  to 
many  of  the  articles  advertised  in 
Farm  &  Fireside  (see  list  below).  We 
have  prepared  an  interesting  booklet 
which  tells  how  merchants  in  various 
lines  have  increased  farm  trade  by 
means  of  Projected  Selling — wc  will 
gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free. 

Get  the  facts  about  Projected  Sell¬ 
ing.  Many  times  it  represents  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure, 
profit  and  loss.  Just  write  us  on  your 
letterhead,  "Send  me  '  Projected  Sell¬ 
ing',”  and  we  will  mail  it  to  you 
without  charge  or  obligation. 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
Fourrh  A vc..  New  York  City 

Farm  &  Fivetidc.  Woman**  Home  Companion, 

Ihc  American  W aga/ine,  Collier**,  / A/ 

X atun.il  Weekly,  The  Mentor 


Tie  to  these  produds  advertised  in 

Farm  fy  Fireside 


Alenrblne 

Advance  C  ork  lotcrt  Brake  Lining 
Agricultural  Gyptnim 
\  m«*r Iran  Pm  A  Trttlle  Company 
American  Rodtator  Com  twin  y 
American  SteH  A  Wlff  <  ornptny 
Amrr1enn  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co. 
A  M  K.  Hirkle  lUr 


Barren  Evrrlaattc 
lUuef  A  Black  'Tlrro*' 

Black  Flag  I Meet  Powder 
Brown'*  Beach  Jacket 
Bun***’* 

C*ncw«l  Homcnhoc  Nall* 

•  B  A  K  R  Company 
Champion  Spark  Plug* 
Cliandler  Motor  Cam 
cue-trough  V and  lor  Products 
c  hoMiTHHd  Cigarette* 
Chevrolet  C  am 
Clark  Grave  Vault* 
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Clark'*  O  N.  T.  Crochet  Cot  too 
C  Inf  he  raft  Clothe* 

Colgate'*  Toilet  Preparation* 

Crompton  ~  A  lb  Weather  Corduroys 
I  >a ndel  Ion  But  t er  i  olnr 
De  I .aval  Separator*  A  Milker* 
l*voc  Paint  a  v  rnmfeh  Products 
Dleta  lantern* 

Dodge  Brother*  Cam 
Dr  Hem  Stork  Tonic 
Dr.  flam  Poultry  PAN- ACE- A 
Du  Pont  Product* 

Ed i*oo  I  .amp  Work*  of  the  General 
Electric  Company 

Fjwx  Cam 
Evrreody  Fla*hllcht* 


G 


V 


General  Motor*  C 
Gillette  Razor* 


Goudnrh  Tire* 

CUmdyear  Tim* 

Great  Northern  Rr. 

Gruen  c;uiM  Ua'cbew 
llaa*ra  •  Dairy  Preparation* 
Ilartey-Davtd«uo  Motorrycka 
Hartahorn  Shade  Roller* 
Ilender*™o 

Hood  *  Can*  a*  Foot  wear 
H-vUer  Kitchen  Cabinet* 
Car* 

HupmoMk  <  am 
Ingrewtll  U  atchm 
International  Harve*ter 

operatln  .  . 
IntemathKtal  Motor  Tracks 
International  Tractor* 

Iver  Johnaoo  Bicycle*  A 


Jen  eft  Car* 

KHly ^Springfield  Ttr 
liChlgh  Pun  land  Ct 
I.Udeti  *  Menthol  Cough  Drop# 
l.yon  A  Kraly  Muucal  li 
M  film's  food 
MulaiAed  (  oroonut  OU 
Mtaatcrule 

National  Flectrtc  Light 
Northern  Panne  Ry, 

Okie  T ytt*  Sock a 
Overland  Car* 

Pep-odent  Toitb  Paata 
Pill-bury*  flour 


S*i*pmdr* 
1*0-1  Jte  Batteries 
Radak  Radio  Seta 
Rat-Nip 


Red  Star  Timer 
Renfrew  Devonshire  Cloth 
Ittmnol  Soap 
BnpoBo 

Semi -Sol id  Buttermilk 
SlialiT  Vuleanlier 
Simmon*  Bet|* 

Sloan*  Liniment 
Smith  A  Darnc*  and  Strohher 
Ptam»  and  Player  Planofl 
Stark  Bros  Fruit  Tret* 

Swift  Product* 

Cnlon  Carbide 
Cnlted  Slater  Tire* 

Veil  antic  Coder* ear 
Vika  Aluminum  Ware 
'Wear-Eve*"  I'tcMts 
WlllyaOvertand.  Inc. 

W  right ‘a  Bias  Fold  Tape 
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A  reflective  moment:  “  She’sgot  money.” 

Mary  smiled  wistfully,  "is  that  her 
chief  characteristic?” 

The  gentle  eyes  saddened  a  bit.  "It’s 
her  body,  her  soul — and  her  God.”  Then, 
reflectively,  "Jane  Talbot  and  I  were  girls 
together.  I've  always  been  poor  and 
worked  hard,  but  I've  made  a  home  for  a 
big  family;  Jane  has  always  had  money, 
but  she  lives  alone  in  a  big  stone  house 
w  hen  she  could  take  care  of  a  dozen  and 
never  miss  it.” 

A  man  was  signaling  Mary  in  the  middle 
of  the  road  ahead,  and  she  jammed  down 
her  brake.  The  man  seemed  excited.  He 
was  carrying  a  gun. 

"Say,  miss,  have  you  passed  a  boy  on 
the  road?  A  dark-lookin  kid,  with  a—" 

Mary  released  her  brake.  "No.  We've 
only  nassed  a  man  with  a  dog.  How  far  is 
it  to  Brantford?”  She  started  on,  slowly. 

"Eight  miles,”  he  called  after  her. 


The  new 

••CONTROLLED  HEAT" 


■  I  ’nr.r  were  oir  again.  Ana  now  Mary 
*  was  conscious  of  a  weary,  beaten  feeling 
of  futility.  Every  mile  onward  with  her 
little  charge  seemed  to  add  to  it.  The 
day’s  touches  with  life  were  such  as  to 
make  the  matter  of  one’s  own  selfish 
plans  go  thin  and  flimsy.  Life  was  so 
difficult!  You  just  got  matters  straightened 
out  in  your  head,  when  in  steps  your  heart 
and  makes  a  mess  of  things. 

There  came  a  little  open  space  by  the 
road,  a  deep  recess  to  a  spring.  In  the 
damp  moss  under  the  trees  were  great 
blue  violets,  and  Mary  stopped  with  a 
jerk  and  climbed  out. 

Sitting  well  in  back,  out  of  sight  of  the 
road,  she  watched  the  ecstatic  little  hands 
among  the  violets.  Suddenly,  a  great 
thrill  of  apprehensive  compassion  rushed 
through  her.  She  held  out  her  arms. 

"Ardath,  come  here!"  She  held  the 
child  by  her  side  and  looked  wistfully  into 
the  deep,  calm  eyes.  "Did  you  under¬ 
stand  what  the  lady  said,  hack  there, 
where  we  got  our  dinner?” 

The  grave  eyes  clouded  in  their  depths. 
"She  said  that  the  woman  ahead  was 
mean,"  stoically.  "And  she  said  (»od  had 
lots  of  little  boys  and  girls  to  give  away.” 
There  came  a  soft  pause.  "Hut— but  1 
guess  she  didn’t  know  that,  unless  they're 
dollies,  nobody  wants  'em.” 

For  a  moment  Mary's  eyes,  hot  and 
wet,  were  pressed  tight  to  the  front  of  the 
brown  wool  dress.  She  knew  w  hat  Ardath 
meant.  Selection  was  always  for  the 
“dollies,"  in  the  Home.  Then  fervently, 
"Oh,  darling,  you  art  a  marvel-child! 
A  wonderful  little  soldier  of  courage!" 

Mary  took  her  in  her  arms.  "Oh,  honey, 
don’t  you  think  nobody  wants  you! 
I'rr  wanted  you!  1,  myself,  started  out  in 
a  Home,  dearie,  and  I’ve  wanted  you 
since  the  first  minute  I  saw  you.  Hut  I. 
myself,  have  never  had  a  real  home.  I 
haven’t  now.” 

She  rose,  startled.  Another  car  had 
shattered  the  calm  stillness  and  roared  to 
a  stop  out  in  the  mad  behind  her  ow  n.  A 
man  came  crashing  up  through  the  brush, 
lie  touched  his  cap  hurriedly. 

"Have  you  seen  anything  of  a  boy 
around  here,  or  on  the  mad.  miss?” 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "  No.  I  have 
already  been  asked  that.  Whose  boy  is  it  ? 
Why  arc  you  hunting  for  him?” 

"He's  run  away  from  his  home  over  in 
Brtmford.  He  like-ta  killed  a  man  that  I 
guess  was— correctin'  him  a  bit;  and  he 


ie  woman  s  side 
of  the  heating  question 


EOR  years,  heating  systems  "Controlled  Heat."  On  each 
have  been  designed  with  no  radiator  is  a  "control"  valve, 
thought  of  the  woman's  prob-  The  lightest  touch  of  your  finger 
lems;  yet  nine-tenths  of  the  day  on  thus  valve  gives  the  -  exact 
it  is  the  woman  who  must  live  amount  of  heat  you  want  where 
with  the  heat.  you  want  it  and  when  you  want 

In  most  systems,  radiators  it.  You  can  have  any  desired 
are  equipped  with  obstinate,  temperature  in  any  room, 
back-straining  valves  that  even 

a  man  can  barely  turn.  No  Economy,  convenience 

provision  is  made  for  accurately  Men  will  Ik*  just  as  interested 
regulating  the  temperature  in  in  the  remarkable  economy  and 
different  rooms;  so  that  the  simplicity  of  "Controlled  Heat" 
nursery  can  Ik*  kept  warmer  than  «s  women  an*  in  its  comfort 
the  living  room  and  the  lied-  and  convenience, 
rooms  cooler  than  the  living  In  planning  your  new  home, 
room— a  requirement  that  every  first  investigate  Hoffman  M Con- 
fronton  knows  is  vital.  (rolled  Heat." 

.....  ,  .  If  your  present  heating  svstem 

A  heal  designed  for  women  j,  unsatisfactory,  ask  your  Heat- 
But  there  it  u  new  way  of  heat-  ing  Contractor  how  milch  it  will 
ing  which  does  consider  the  cost  to  transform  it  into  "Con- 
woman's  side  of  it — Hoffman  trolled  Heat.” 

HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Main  Office  and  Factory.  Waterbary.  Conn. 

In  Camilla.  CRANE.  UMlTr.n.  branches  in  principal  cilice 
NEW  YORK  LOS  ANCF.Lt>  (  II1CAI.O  MKIDS 


Mail  Tins  Coupon  Today 

Tin  lIorrM an  Sr* c hitt  Co.,  Inc. 
Waterbary.  Conn. 

Please  send  me  the  booklet 
“Controlled  Heat." 
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Children  Given  Away,”  by  Will  C.  Beale 


stole  a  roll  o’  money  and  took  to  the 
woods.  We  trailed  him  in  to  Oxford  County; 
last  night  he  was  seen  back  here.” 

The  “child  specialist”  in  Mary  roused. 
“How  old  is  he?” 

“About  twelve  or  thirteen.” 

“Has  he  been  naturally  bad?” 

“Why,  no.”  The  man  was  mopping  his 
neck  with  a  handkerchief.  "He  was  al¬ 
ways  queer — kind  of.  They  think  he’s 
gone  crazy.”  I  he  man  floundered  away. 

Mary  faced  about.  Ardath  was  stand¬ 
ing  rigid  as  a  little  statue,  watching  the 
man  depart,  with  great  fixed  eyes  in  which 
burned  some  strange,  tense  emotion. 
Then,  as  the  car  vanished,  the  child’s  face 
turned  swiftly  to  an  ancient  log,  half 
buried  in  the  underbrush,  and  “pointed" 
it  immovably,  like  a  dog. 

Mary  'followed  with  her  own  eyes. 
Something  affected  her  heart  disturbingly. 
She  seemed  looking  on  at  inner  workings. 

(list  above  the  bark  of  the  log  showed  a 
ttlc  fragment  of  cloth,  not  old  and  mil¬ 
dewed,  but  with  the  “feel"  of  life  about  it. 

ALL  was  still.  Mary  moved  over  and 
1  »  parted  the  growth.  She  had  a  swift 
impression  of  wild  upturned  eyes,  as  the 
boy  rolled  over,  struggling  up  and  away. 
“Wait,  boy!”  It  was  firm  enough  to  dis¬ 
tract,  gentle  enough  to  bewilder.  "I’m 
not  going  to  hurt  you.” 

He  shot  a  glance  about,  took  in  the 
solitary  girl  and  the  little  child,  and  re¬ 
laxed,  trembling  visibly.  Along  with  the 
wild  misery  of  his  eyes  were  the  grim  signs 
of  hunger  and  exhaustion. 

“Have  you  had  anything  to  cat?" 
“Not  since  yesterday.  Only  spring 
water."  His  leg  muscles,  as  he  stood, 
were  quivering  snakily. 

"Wait.”  Mary  went  to  the  car,  and 
came  hack  with  a  package  of  crackers  and 
some  cookies. 

The  boy  had  slipped  well  in  back 
among  the  heavier  growth,  and  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  with  glittering,  famished  eyes. 
Me  seized  the  cookies,  simply  crushed 
them  in  his  hand  and  crammed  them  into 
his  mouth.  Ardath  appeared  at  his  side 
with  her  little  cup  filled  with  water. 

Mary  waited.  Then,  “Tell  me  about 
it,”  she  said  gently. 

The  boy  seemed  to  come  suddenly  out 
from  his  animal-like  abstraction  over  the 
food.  He  stared  confusedly,  and  suddenly 
sobbed. 

“They  wouldn’t  let  me  play.  And  they 
broke  the  neck  off  Pap’s  fiddle.  And  -and 
— it  was  all  I  had.”  He  swallowed  fran¬ 
tically  a  moment.  "I  was  goin’  back  and 
try  and  git  the  body  of  it.  I  can  have  it 
fixed.” 

“Who  do  you  mean  bv  ‘they’?” 

“Old  Nate  and  the  ‘  Dreadnaught,’ the 

Bcoplc  I  lived  with.  It  was  her  place." 

itter  anger  seemed  giving  him  self-con¬ 
trol.  “Nate  hared  her;  but  he  hated  me 
worse  because  he  knew  she  hoped  I  could 
run  the  whole  place  pretty  soon;  and  that 
would  throw  him  out.  And  I  did  work.” 
The  boy’s  voice  rose  to  despairing  insist¬ 
ence.  “  I’ve  pumped  water  for  the  tank  till 
I  was  dizzy,  and  I’ve  sawed  wood  rill — 
till  my  nose  bled.  And — and  Nate  set 
’round  and  laughed — and  laughed — and 
said  it  was  good  for  me!”  He  choked 
utterly  a  moment.  “Evenin’s  I  tried  to 
keep  on  my  playin’.  Last  Sunday*  I  took 
some  silk  thread  to  make  an  E  string! 
And — and— she  got  him  to  take  my  fiddle 


A  ruined  floor 

reduced  their  coal  bills 

Ff)R  throe  winters,  the  air  mg  system  can  he  tram!  to  poor 
valves  on  their  steam  radia-  air  valves  on  the  radiators.  When 


1  valves  on  their  steam  radia¬ 
tors  had  hissed  and  sputtered 
and  the  piiies  had  t!inm|>ed  and 
hanged.  But  they  didn’t  con¬ 
nect  those  slight  annoyances 
with  the  fact  that  their  coal  hills 
were  unusually  high. 

Finally,  one  of  those  radiator 
valves  did  more  than  hiss,  it 
leaked  hot  water,  and  ruined 
the  floor.  And  then  they  decided 
to  try  Hoffman  Valves. 

Not  only  did  their  radiators 
become  whole-hot  and  silent; 
hut  they  found  that  they  were 
actually  getting  more  heat  from 
let*  coal. 

They  discovered  that — 

Hoffman  Valves 

reduce  coal  bills 

Practically  all  of  the  trouble 
and  inefficiency  in  a  steam  heat¬ 


ing  system  can  he  traced  to  |>oor 
air  valves  on  the  radiators.  When 
those  valves  fail  to  do  their  work 
properly,  the  result  is  poor  heat 
and  wasted  fuel. 

Don’t  waste 

precious  coal 

If  your  coal  hills  are  high  don’t 
wait  until  the  valves  sputter  and 
hiss  or  the  pipes  hang;  hut  iw- 
mnlialely  replace  the  inefficient 
radiator  air-valves  with  No.  1 
Hoff  man  Valves,  "Watchmen  of 
the  Coal  Pile." 

Then  you’ll  get  maximum  heat 
with  minimum  fuel  consumption, 
and  in  ailrlilitm  silent,  never-leak¬ 
ing  radiators. 

Hoffman  Valves  arc  guaran¬ 
teed  in  writing  to  give  you  five 
full  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

Phone  your  Heating  Contrac¬ 
tor  today! 


HOFFMAN  SPECIALTY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Main  Office  and  Factory.  Wnlcrimry.  Conn. 

In  Canada.  CRANE.  LIMITED,  hranchet  in  / trindpal  cities 
NEW  YORK  lir-  A  NOELKS  CIIIC  AM)  BOSTON 


fil 

i7 


more  heat from 
less  coal 


Mail  This  Cocpon  To 

The  HorruAN  Shtialtt  Co..  Inc. 

Waterbary.  Cobb. 

□  Enclosed  is  W.15  for  on*  No.  I  Hoffman 
Valve  |o  try  on  my  «nr*l  radiator.  If  not 
satisfied  I  con  rrlurn  tbc  valve  and  receive 
my  money  hark. 

□  Please  xnd  me  tbc  booklet.  “More  Ileal 
from  lx>«*  Coal.** 
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When  imagination  and 
common  sense  work  together 

PUT  THE  BONDS  of  strong  Public  Utility 
companies  in  your  safe  deposit  box. 

Your  investment  is  secured  by  the  actual 
properties  that  provide  electricity  to  countless 
homes — to  growing  industry  and  to  indispensable 
transportation. 

When  you  see  a  well  lighted  city,  thank  the 
American  investor.-  He  has  backed  his  belief  in 
the  development  of  electricity  with  his  money. 

1  he  underlying  values  of  every  bond  issue  offered  by  The  National  City 
Company  have  been  carefully  analyzed.  For  a  list  of  recommended  bonds. 


address — 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

Offices  in  more  than  JO  leading  cities  throughout  the  World 

BONDS  SHORT  TERM  NOTES  ACCEPTANCES 


and  break  it!  1 — I — went  for  him  with 
my  jackknife  and— and— I  hope  I  killed 
him!  And  now — now — ”  the  youthful 
face  was  tragically  bitter — “now  I’m  a 
thief,  and  I’m  glad  of  it!” 

Dead  silence. 

“Can  you  play  much?”  It  was  distrac¬ 
tion  of  infinite  wisdom. 

All  the  bitterness  melted  away.  “  I  got 
so  1  could  play  Trawmy-rye  and  Goonod’s 
Avie  Maria  pretty  good.  Pop  taught  me  to 
bow  a  fiddle  when  I  was  a  Lid.  When  he 
died,  I  could  nlay  for  dances.  Then  Mom 
and  me  puzzled  out  the  notes.  1  heard 
them  two  pieces  on  the  phonograph.” 

“How  did  you  come  at  Nate’s  place?" 

“  I  he  selectmen  gimme  away.”  Some¬ 
thing  thumped  hard  in  Mary’s  breast. 
“Mom  died  when  I  was  twelve."  The 
voice  was  tranquil  now,  the  saddened  re¬ 
flection  of  a  little,  lonely  boy.  “She’d 
fought  against  givin’  me  away  longer’ n 
she  had  a  license  to,  I  guess.  She  said 
takin’  a  little  younp-one  of  one  set  o’ 
parents  and  Rivin’  him  away  to  another 
set  was  like  givin’  a  lamb  to  be  brought  up 
by  a  catamount,  or  graftin’  a  honeysuckle 
onto  a  brier.  She  said  she  knew  it  had  to 
be  done,  but  givin’  young-ones  away  was 
God’s  business.”  The  boy  stood  up. 
“Thanks,  missus,  for  the  cookies  an'  all. 
I  got  to  go.” 

“Wait!”  Mary  was  thinking  furiously. 
“Where  are  you 

A  deathless  light  o 

his  eyes.  “Oh,  far— Tar!  I’m  gom'  to  sec 
the  ocean!  I’m  goin’  to  cities  and  big 
laces— where  I  can  hear  folks  as  knows 
otc  to  play!' 


going.' 

ght  of  freedom  leaped  to 


i 


}  •• 


'T'HF.N— it  struck  Mary  with  breathless 

1  inspiration— how  she  could  get  him 
back.  Til  give  you  a  lift  along  the  main 
road  eight  or  ten  miles.  You  can  lie  in 
back,  down  under  the  robe.” 

A  half-mile  along,  the  road  branched  off 
into  the  Brantford  road.  She  felt  the  boy 
would  be  watchful  for  duplicity,  so  she 
sailed  right  along  by.  Five  miles  farther 
along  there  was  another  road  to  Bramford. 
She  would  take  that. 

Mary  was  trembling  all  the  way.  Her 
mind  was  seething.  “Giving  young-ones 
away  was  God's  business.”  Long  ago  she 
had  realized  it.  It  was  one  of  civilization's 
terribly  slippery  places. 

The  cross-road  came.  She  made  it  with 
as  gradual  a  sweep  as  possible.  All  was 
well  in  back  but  when  Bramford  showed 
below  them  to  the  left,  a  little  hand  crept 
appealingly  out  to  her  arm.  Somehow, 
Ardath  knew!  Mary  steeled  herself. 
Right  was  right,  and  law  was  law!  In 
Bramford  perhaps  she  would  intercede  for 
the  boy.  Now  something  new  struck  her — 
something  strange:  “Water  for  the  tank,” 
and  “Silk  for  an  E  string.”  What  sort  of 
people  in  Bramford  would  be  having  a 
house  equipped  with  gravity  water,  and 
with  silk  for  sewing.  Suddenly  a  great  up¬ 
setting  question  dislodged  all  else.  They 
were  sliding  rapidly  down  a  long  grade, 
hut  Mary  turned  her  head  a  little  to  call 
sharply  down  behind  her.  “Boy!  What 
was  the  '  DreadnaughtV  name?'’ 

A  stir,  and  mu  filed  came  the  answer: 
“Miss  Jane  Talbot!” 

Mary’s  heart  leaped.  At  the  same  time 
her  eyes  met  the  road.  Gravel !  Nero-piled! 

I  here  \vas  one  blinding  clairvoyant  in¬ 
stant.  1  he  front  wheels  jammed.  The 
universe  flashed  upside  down.  Blackness! 


"Children  Given  Away,”  by  Will  C.  Beale 
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When  Mary's  eyes  came- open,  she  felt 
on  her  face  the  soft  methodic  patting  of  a 
lirtle  hand.  And  to  one  side  a  frightened 
monotonous  mourning.  Ardath  was  safe 
— but  the  boy?  She  turned  to  him.  “Are 
you  hurt?” 

"No.  But—  Why’d  you  bring  me  back  ?” 

Mary  tried  to  rise,  but  the  top  was 
pinning  her  down.  She  sank  back.  “I 
was  wrong,  boy.  1  know  it  now.  You’re 
free  to  go!” 

But  he  was  calm  now,  a  white,  resigned 
calmness.  “  I  can’t  leave  you.  The  Talbot 
place  is  on  about  a  half  a  mile,  I’ll  g«>—  ” 

Mary’s  feelings  were  killing  her.  "Lis¬ 
ten,  boy!  (Io!  do,  quickly!  And  get 
away!’’  she  gasped.  '‘You're  not  bad. 
\nd  I’m  as  justified  as  tfirv  are.”  His 
eyes  were  Haring  wide.  "I’m  not  hurt. 
It’s  just  the  top.  And  Ardath  here  ’’  hot 
tears  hlindud  her — “Ardath  will  find 
someone  for  me.” 

I  he  boy  couldn't  speak,  but  life  leaped 
anew  in  the  thin,  ravaged  face.  Then: 
"I'm — I’m  goin’l  But  but— "  he  choked 
painfully — "Mom’d  hate  me  bein'  a 
thief!"  lie  was  fumbling  in  his  shirt. 
"Here!  I  t«K)k  it  to  pay  for  Pop’s  fiddle, 
dive  it  back!"  lie  pressed  a  pitiful  little 
w  ad  of  money  into  her  hand,  and  was  gone. 

The  girl  on  the  gmund  sensed  the  grow¬ 
ing  early  darkness: 

"Quick,  Ardath. 'do on  ahead  until  you 
find  a  house,  and  bring  someone  hack. 
You’re  not  afraid,  even  though  there’s 
woods,  are  you,  dear?” 

I  he  brave,  undaunted  spirit  of  l>avc 
Ritter  looked  into  lie r  eyes  from  the  eyes 
of  the  child.  "No.  Ardath  will  find ’em." 
The  little  legs  took  up  a  pattering  course, 
bravely,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dark. 

AND  now  strange  thing*  were  happening 
in  the  mind-workings  of  the  girl  on  the 
ground.  She  seemed  held  in  a  great  dead 
silence,  seeing,  with  startling  clearness, 
her  ow  n  part  in  things.  1  here  was  hut  one 
thing  to  do.  She.  herself,  would  he  a 
deputy  mother;  the  spirit  of  eternal 
motherhood  thrilling  Through  the  tense 
itillness  w  ithin  her  seemed  urging  her  on. 
It  was  taking  a  big  chance  with  her  own 
future  life,  but  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
(  khI's  business,  and  She  felt  herself 
sinking  into  a  soft  oblivion,  but  she  knew 
she  would  not  forget. 

What  seemed  like  ages  after,  there  came 
a  sudden  sense  of  great  lightness,  and 
swiftly  she  w  as  raised  up.  She  knew  every¬ 
thing — perfectly.  But  she  rested  one 
gentle  languorous  moment  against  a  man's 
coarse  coat.  Then  she  disengaged  herself, 
a  bit  wobbly,  and  looked  around. 

"I'm  all  right  now."  Marv  smiled 
bravely.  "How  about  the  car?’1 

“Never  hurt  a  mite,  lop’s  smashed  a 
little.” 

As  Mary  hobbled  to  it  and  sat  down  on 
the  running  board,  out  of  the  dusk  came  a 
little,  minting,  elfin  creature,  and  Mary 
opened  her  arms.  A  close  moment,  and 
she  stared  rapt  and  dry-eyed  over  the 
child’s  shoulder  into  things  across  the 
border. 

A  man  was  speaking:  “1  hat’s  a  wonder 
of  a  young-one,  missus.  If  it  hadn't  'uv 
been  for  her — "  He  shook  his  head,  fore¬ 
bod  inglv.  "Where  was  you  coin’:” 

“To  a  Miss  Talbot’s/’  Mary  thanked 
them  gratefully,  got  aboard  and  -turned 
the  car. 

A  man  stepped  forward  hurriedly. 


The  Dell  Syslemi'i  transcontinental  telephone  line  crossing  Nevada 


Hi 

I 1 I 


Highways  of  Speech 


Necessity  made  the  United 
States  a  nation  of  pioneers. 
Development  came  to  us  only 
by  conquering  the  wilderness. 
For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
we  have  been  clearing  farms 
and  rearing  communities 
where  desolation  was — bridg¬ 
ing  rivers  and  making  roads 
— reaching  out.  step  by  step, 
to  civilize  three  million  square 
miles  of  country.  One  of  the 
results  has  been  the  scattering 
of  families  in  many  places — 
the  separation  of  parents 
and  children,  of  brother  and 
brother,  by  great  distances. 

To-day,  millions  of  us  live 
and  make  our  success  in  places 
far  from  those  where  we  were 
born,  and  even  those  of  us 
who  have  remained  in  one 
place  have  relatives  and 
friends  who  are  scattered  in 
other  parts. 

Again,  business  and  in¬ 


dustry  have  done  what  fami¬ 
lies  have  done— -they  have 
spread  to  many  places  and 
made  connections  in  still  other 
places. 

Obviously,  this  has  pro¬ 
moted  a  national  community 
of  every-day  interest  which 
characterizes  no  other  nation 
in  the  world.  It  has  given  the 
people  of  the  whole  country 
the  same  kind,  if  not  the  same 
degree,  of  interest  in  one  an¬ 
other  as  the  people  of  a  single 
city  have.  It  has  made  neces¬ 
sary  facilities  of  national  com¬ 
munication  which  keep  us 
in  touch  with  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  and  not  just  our  own  part 
of  it. 

The  only  telephone  service 
which  can  fully  serve  the 
needs  of  the  nation  is  one 
which  brings  all  of  the  people 
within  sound  of  one  another's 


voices. 


“  Bell  System  " 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


20c  a  Day  Pays  for  this  Tapestry  Sofa 
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What  Rich 
Men  Know 


The  man  who  has  worked  hard 
for  his  accumulations,  the  man 
who  is  bom  into  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  wealth,  both  know 
the  first  requirement  of  safe 
investment. 

Indeed,  they  will  tell  you: 

“If  you  want  to  keep  your 
first  dollar,  buy  First  Mort¬ 
gage  investments.” 

Thousands  of  investors  have  pur-  | 
chased  from  us  millions  of  dollars  of 
First  Mortgage  Bonds  secured  by 
improved  city  properties  on  which 
no  investor  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of 
either  interest  or  principul. 

We  advise  you  to  write  at  once  for 
information  about  an  issue  of  First 
Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds  we 
now  offer  for  sale.  The  present  good 
interest  rate  cannot  be  had  much 
longer. 


ASK  FOR  BOOKLET  M« 7 


American  Bond  & 
Mortgage  Co. 


I  *  C  O  I 


end  Smrplm,  Over  Si.OOOflOO 

127  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
343  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
Detrait,  Cleveland  and  other  citie* 


You  can  be  quickly  cured .  if  you 

'STAMMER 


A 

m  Heort  10  rents  for  wa-pase  i»»k  <*i  •'i.niB  rrUw  an<l 
\M  XtuttrrtM  >  Cn»Mt»i-  It  MW  lam  I  cuitd 
V  DiVWlf  niter  •taiiiiii.rin*  .t>  year*  a.  H. 

I  404  1  Baev*  Bid*..  1147  N.  III.  S 


All  Things  In  Your 
Favor 


?rn  In  Caldwell  First 
W  m  Mortgage  Bonds,  is- 
f  sued  against  income¬ 

'll  earning  buildings  in 
ll/it  ll,c  South'*  leading 
wliw  c‘l'cs*  >'ou  Jtc  favored 
fy  by  complete  security 
■  in  property  value;  by 
M  substantial  earnings  in 

*  excess  of  interest 
needs;  by  a  wide 
clwice  of  maturities — 
all  of  which  arc  primary  essentials  in 
conservative  investment — and  a  yield 
of 

Maturities:  2  years  and  upward 
Denominations:  $100.  $500.  $1000 
Write  for  booklet,  “The  South's 
Answer" 


CALDWELL  &  CO. 


Spfi-Mus  tn  A 

r inpafi  cJ  Mor 


_  •  *nd  First 

Scutfi/m  Mumopih  Mortgjgt  Bonds 

303  Union  St.  Nasliville-Tcnn. 


N r-w  York  Cbiroco  Detroit  8?. 

Cl*rUir.iti  New  Orton*  Know  ilV  Cb**  Acc-^* 
BirminirhAfn 


Y 


ou’re ; 


»'  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 


»* 


t  Roin  ii 

Talbot  place  is  farther  on.” 

'Tm  not  going  there,  now,  thank,  you 
I'm  taking  a  short  cut  back  to  the  capital! 

The  car,  with  its  shattered  top,  gained 
headway  and  dashed  at  the  falling  dark¬ 
ness  with  lamps  that  glowed  defiantly. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  when  a  slue-sided 
little  car  with  a  battered  top,  ran  in  around 
1  the  great  circle  up  to  the  sratehouse  steps. 
In  rhe  big  silent  vestibule,  Mary  Cart¬ 
wright  spoke  to  the  watchman. 

"I'm  going  up  to  get  some  things, 
Anv»s.  I'll  be  down  soon.” 


IN  THE  board's  office,  she  had  taken  out 
*  a  little  collection  of  belongings  from  her 
desk  and  piled  them  in  a  heap;  it  killed 
her  to  think  of  taking  them  away  in  office 
hours  before  the  interested  eyes  of  the 
others.  Then  she  got  out  her  record  book. 
Suddenly  she  dropped  down  before  it  and 
buried  her  face  in  its  open  pages. 

And  then  the  door  opened  rather  hastily 
to  admit  the  young  insurance  commis¬ 
sioner.  He  stared  a  startled  moment  at  the 


muddy,  rather  disheveled  figure,  then 
gathered  it  into  his  amis,  almost  fiercely. 

■**  1  saw  your  battered  car  down  below. 
It  ...  it  scared  me  .  . .  pretty  bad.” 

She  was  crying  rather  gustily,  was 
Mary,  and  the  tighter  hit  arms  oressed, 
the  harder  Mary  cried.  In  a  lull  he  said, 
“  Now  tell  me.” 

"I’m  tkrouih,  Peter.  I’ve— I’ve  made 
an  awful  mess  of  my  first  commission. 
The  chairman  of  the  .Board  always  said 
1  had  too  much  sentiment  for  the  job. 
I’ve — I’ve  brought  her  back!” 

A  moment,  then  the  man  was  saying 
grievcdly.  "Oh,  Mary, dear  little  kid,  why 
don't  you  give  up  all  this?  A  career  isn't 
your  real  sphere.  It’s  a  home.  Can’t  you 
see  it?” 

She  was  crying  again,  brokenly:  "Yes. 
I  know  it.  I  know  now  I’ve  been  starved 
all  along  for — for — something  different. 
But— it’s  too  late!” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

"Why,  don't  you  see?  .  .  .  I’ve  brought 
I  her  back  to  be  mine!  She’s  in  my  bed 
at  the  boarding-house  now!”  The  sobs 
stopped.  "  I  his  child  is  one  of  God's 
specials.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  give  her 
to  someone  w  ho  would  never  see  the  won¬ 
der  of  her,  or  to  someone  without  a  brain 
to  their  back.  But  /  can  bring  her  up;  / 
can  develop  her.  Under  the  car,  w  hen  she 
was  bringing  help.  1  promised  myself  I'd 
be  her  deputy  mother,  and — "  she  faltered, 
miserably.  "Oh.  who  wants  to  marry 
anyone  with  an  already  child1" 

Now,  she  was  being  slowly  hugged  into 
incoherence.  "I’ll  show  you,”  said  Peter 
gravely,  and  began  picking  up  her  things. 

1  here  was  a  long,  tense  moment.  Mary 
was  staring  ar  him  exultantly,  unbeliev¬ 
ingly.  Then  she  began,  a  bit  wildly,  "Ob. 
Peter  dear,  the  mother  of  the  little  fiddlct 
1  saved  from  the'Drcadnaught’ said  giving 
.  young  ones  away  was  God's  business,  and 
now  I  know  it’s  so,  but — ” 

He  glanced  at  her  sharply.  *1  hen  he  put 
her  tenderly  in  a  chair  and  soothed  her, 
concernedly.  “  I  here,  there,  dear!  You’re 
all  unstrung.  Just  a  minute." 

Mary  was  laughing,  tearfully,  happily. 
“I'm  not  crazy,  Peter  dear,  except  with 
I  joy.  And  wait!”  She  stopped  his  opera¬ 
tions.  "Leave  the  things,  Peter.  1  can 
come  and  get  them  to-morrow . . .  when  the 
others  arc  here.” 


How  Henry 
Wilkinson 
Became 
Rich — 


Although  never  favored  by  fortune.  I  lenry 
Wilkin*on  died  leaving  a  fortune.  The 
small  sums  he  wus  able  to  save  never 
would  have  amounted  to  much  but  for  ii 
discovery  Henry  made  of  the  power  of 
compound  interest.  By  a  simple  but 
unsuspected  method  Henry  Wilkinson 
doubled  his  money  and  doubled  it  again. 
Henry  Wilkinson's  system  is  not  a  secret. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  sj-o  ulat ion. 
There  is  nothing  left  to  chance  or  luck. 
It  is  «  sound  pLin  of  investment  which 
you  or  anyone  else  can  follow. 

WMU  for  tHo  story  of  H.nry 
Wilkinson  and  for  f roe  booklet, 

•  Selecting  Your  Investment*" 

SI00  Bond.,  SSOO  Bond. i  SI. 000  Bond. 
Into  real  Payable  Twice  Yearly 

Yields  Up  to  7% 

Partial  payment  account •  invited 
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FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


SEND  NO 
MONEY 


""nte  for  this  woudiT- 
ful  new  typewriter,  tin- 
e«t  we  ever  built.  <•»« 
our  Flint:  .**•  I> A V 


TRIAL  OFFER. 


OLIVER 


Herr  it.  one  of  the  mow!  modern  type- 

tinlrn  •  triumph  of  'JH  yearn  of  tnnntlfilct tiring.  It 
r V4*ry  improvement  mill  MTO'  K*finen»ent 
<ic\ •4o|*«l  in  typewriter  huiMuig  In  roue  ol  writing, 
in  saving  of  Wiuwmlar  and  nirve  force,  in  ijmetnca*.  in 
fi**^|  anil  efficiency  it  in  rrmarkahlc.  Wr  ofTcr  you 
tlur*  «uprcmc  machine  at  u  prior  that  nimiiH  trmim* 
dou*  Mvinp.  on  VOur  own  term-.  *itli  the  privilege 
«>f  trying!  it  FREE  for  5  dny*,  without  M'luliiiK  ua  a 
Mu*k'  penny  down. 

LOWEST  PRICE -LOWEST  TERMS 
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lun  it  *t  rkpr-nBi*.  You  mr  *«t»  |.*f . -*t  t«>  |»*s>  it 

Write  Nfl\%  l>*-kl<n  and  oernt*  rvif)»brr»  in  tin* 

fmilory. 


NOW 


The  Ollter  Typewriter  Company. 
lObi  Ollvre  Typewriter  Blilfl., 
Uhifflflo.  III. 


IV14*  1'isdHK*.  H  '.thou t obltajatlon.  Y«n.ir rnlHlnit.  FREE 
TRlALOI  F  I. It  and  ra»)  pA.vmrnt  pints  mid  rii.^h  <1b- 
f  ount  ini  tbr  new  oiUer  Speedster. 
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Hestful 

Keep  calm  with 
Beemans— rests 
the  nerves,  aids 
digestion ,  good 
for  the  teeth— 
all  in  all 

ua  smswul 

hdi 


Deliciously  flavored 

BEEMA 

Pepsin  Gum 


Amrrirai!  Cliicl«  Co. 


When  you  are  buying 
necessities  — 


Don’t  forget  to  write  STEERO 
bouillon  cubes  on  your  order  list. 
Anil  be  sure  that  you  get  STEEKO  bouil¬ 
lon  cubes,  because  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  in  choosing  only  the  finest  ingre¬ 
dients  to  give  STF.ERO  bouillon  cubes 
the  rich,  meaty  flavor  that  is  so  deli¬ 
ciously  tempting. 

5TEERD 

BOUILLON  CUBES 


Hot  STFFRO  bouillon  makes  an  appe- 
tixingfirst  course  Tor  lunch  or  dinner, 
and  may  be  us c  J  in  flavoring  many 
left-over  d:*hc$.  Send  10  ccntj 
for  samples  and  rxty-four- 
ge  STEERO  Cook  Book. 


“A  Cube  Makes 
aCnp" 


Recommended 


writes  a 
happy  United 
V.  M.  C.  A. 
Schools 
student. 


formerly  «»l  Sminmii.  I's.,  tuitl  now  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  tlio  United  .StHt<>>  government. 

He  was  an  orfi  v  cleric,  working  long  hours. 
He  say*  "the  light  luul  dawned”  that  he  wan 
tied  down  to  routine  weak  for  nil  time  unites  lie 
trained  hiniself.  So  he  decided  to  tlevoie  »|iun- 
evening  hour*  to  our  excellent  eorn*-|wanlencv 
course  in  ueroiintaney.  He  enrin*d  a  milnry  in- 
ertasr  of  6BT*  before  rompleting  hi*  course  ami 
in  a  year  <|inililio<l  for  I’nitnl  States  Internnl 
Revenue  aerviir  (Pittsliurgh  Division)  a*  audi¬ 
tor  of  in  rods-  taxes,  with  a  further  nulistanlial 
increase  of  salary  and  res|mii'il>ilit.v. 

The  eouris*  be  stdeeNHli*  just  one  of  more  than 
three  hundred  that  we  offer,  nil  rwisoaalily 
priced.  all  bringing  the  done  |»«r~tiuil  -■•rviw 
that  i-  a  feature  of  United  V.  M.  C.  A.  Schools 
but  motion  Ity  mail 

IX>  you  want  more  (tower,  11100*  money.  11 
broader  field?  Write  us  about  vojir  aiiibi- 
tion  iuuI  get  our  friendly  counsel  free.  Soon 
you,  t*K»,  can  Ik*  throwing  up  your  hat  over 
the  advance  you  have  nuule. 


•ul.ll. 


Them  Over 

( Continued  from.  page  JQ) 

bridge  difficult  places.  It  could  be  thrown 
across  streams  where  the  current  was  very’ 
rapid,  or  the  water  deep  or  treacherous,  or 
where  the  bed  was  of  quicksand.  It  was 
also  useful  for  spanning  ravines  where  no 
understructures  could  possibly  be  erected. 
Nevertheless,  the  design  was  so  unusual 
that  it  encountered  all  the  opposition  of  a 
wholly  new  idea. 

"’It's  fantastic!'  I  was  told  by  one 
friend.  ‘Utterly  impractical!' said  another. 

”( )ne  of  the  most  vigorous  objectors  to 
the  design  was  so  sure  he  was  right  that, 
even  after  the  first  bridge  of  this  type  had 
been  constructed  and  was  in  operation,  he 
used  to  make  annual  trips  to  see  it.  He 
brought  along  a  hammer  and  went  around 
rapping  the  concrete  in  various  places, 
lie  was  sure  that  kind  of  a  bridge  ought 
not  to  stay  up! 

"But  it  did.  High-speed  electric  trains 
have  been  operated  over  it  for  sixteen 
years.  It  is  as  good  now  as  when  it  was 
built. 

"In  order  to  get  my  design  for  that  fii*t 
concrete  bridge  accepted,  I  had  to  build 
it!  People  often  value  an  idea  according 
to  how  far  the  author  of  it  is  willing  to  go 
to  proxe  it.  I  was  not  a  contractor,  but 
an  engineer.  But  the  railroad  people  said : 

"'If  you  really  think  it's  a  good  kind  of 
bridge,  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  build 
it." 

"I  TOOK  the  contract;  but  I  sublet  it. 

*  The  subcontractor  got  into  financial 
difficulties.  He  got  the  bridge  under  way 
and  did  his  best,  but  merely  accumulated 
a  series  of  debts,  then  failed ! 

"1  had  to  go  in  myself  and  finish  what 
he  had  begun.  It  was  no  easy  job.  I  had 
very  little  money.  1  had  no  crews  to 
build  any  kind  of  bridges.  And  this  bridge 
was  a  totally  new  kind,  which  nobody  had 
ever  learned  how  to  put  up. 

“But  there  were  even  greater  difficulties 
than  that.  My  predecessor  had  left  not 
only  debts,  but  also  an  accumulation  of  ill 
will  in  the  neighborhood. 

"The  farmers  had  furnished  gravel  and 
sand  and  teams  for  hauling,  and  they 
wanted  their  money  the  worst  way.  They 
did  not  intend  to  let  us  go  ahead  with  the 
bridge  until  they  got  it.  When  my  men 
went  out  to  start  work,  the  farmers 
wouldn't  even  let  them  near  the  site  of  the 
bridge. 

"I  went  in  person  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  I  found  promptly  enough  that  the 
farmers  cared  a  lot  less  for  the  sound  of 
my  voice  than  they  did  for  the  color  of 
real  money.  I  had  to  settle  part  of  the  old 
debts — I  managed  to  scrape  together 
enough  for  that;  and  I  promised  to  see 
that  they  got  the  balance  in  the  course  of 
time.  Then  they  let  us  go  ahead. 

"Finally  I  finished  this  bridge  and  two 
others  safelv,  and  demonstrated  that  my 
ideas  of  bridge  construction  were  practica¬ 
ble.  But  at  the  end  of  my  second  year  in 
business  I  had  managed  to  lose  thirty 
thousand  dollars!  It  "as  costly, but  it  paid. 
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The  American  Magazine 


The  Importance 
of  Moles 
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HOLLOW.TI  LE 
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Cancel 


Have  You  Ever 
Gripped  a  Paddle? 

HAVE  you  ever  lazed  along  in 
a  canoe?  Just  an  occasional 
paddle  stroke  keeps  you  moving. 

The  water  murmurs  off  the  bow. 

And  you  arc  at  peace  with  all 
the  world. 

Have  you  ever  dug  deep  with 
the  blade  ?  Swift,  powerful  strokes  ? 

The  canoe  shoots  through  the  water. 

A  fellow  canoeist  accepts  your  chal¬ 
lenge.  And  the  race  is  on. 

Did  you  ever  mosey  up  a  wind¬ 
ing  stream?  Pick  a  good  place  to 
land,  and  broil  a  steak  over  an 
open  fire?  Then  paddle  home  in 
the  moonlight? 

If  you  haven’t,  buy  an  "Old 
Town”  and  learn  all  the  joys  of 
canoeing. 

The  grace,  speed  and  beautiful 
lines  of  the  old-time  Indian  canoes 
are  reproduced  in  "Old  Towns." 

For  every  "Old  Town"  is  pat¬ 
terned  after  a  genuine  Indian  model. 
“Old  Towns"  are  the  lightest, 
strongest,  steadiest  canoes  made — 
and  the  lowest  priced.  $54  up  from 
dealer  or  factory. 

The  new  1923  tatalot  . how, 
all  models  in  jmll  eolors.  Il 
is  leer.  Write  /«r  one  to- Jay. 

Ol.n  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

3M|MlddleSc..  OldTown.  Maine.  U.  S.  A. 


,rTHF.  subsequent  tests 
^  nrvi  icviilui.  fed  :ircin 


to  which  this 
car  w  as  subjected  arc  interesting.  They 
show  in  a  way  what  you  have  to  plan  for, 
the  kind  of  opposition  you  must  expect  to 
meet,  in  putting  over  any  new  idea.  The 
car,  built  under  the  difficulties  I  have 
mentioned,  was  not  as  perfect  as  we  could 
have  desired.  But  it  went  safely  and  with 
but  slight  damage  through  the  following: 

"A  collision  test,  in  which  it  was  run  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour  against  a  string  of 
loaded  combination  wood  and  steel  cars: 
an  impact  test,  in  which  a  forty-four-hun- 
u.  .d-pound  clam  shell  bucket  was  dropped 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  into  the  car  many 
times;  an  end  wall  test,  when  the  car  was 
stopped  suddenly  while  loaded  with  steel 
rails,  so  that  the  rails  slid  violently  for¬ 
ward;  a  billet  and  rail  loading  test,  the 
loads  being  dropped  into  the  car  from 
various  heights;  a  clam  shell  unloading 
test;  a  car  unloader  test — the  car  was 
passed  through  with  a  full  load,  then 
turned  over  on  its  side  to  unload;  this  was 
repeated  three  times;  a  distortion  test 
the  car  was  jacked  up  at  one  end  twelve 
inches. 

"In  addition  to  all  this,  it  went  through 
a  severe  ninety-day  service  test,  in  which 
the  normal  usage  of  a  full  year  was  ap¬ 
proximated.  I  he  car  was  then  placed  in 
service  and  purposely  abused.  All  this 
was,  of  course,  much  harder  than  normal 
conditions;  but  if  an  idea  is  really  a  good 
one.  it  must  stand  up  under  the  worst  con¬ 
ditions  it  may  encounter. 

“Railroad  men  stated  in  advance  that 
the  concrete  car  could  nor  last  six  months. 
Yet  it  has  been  in  operation  now  for  nearly 
four  years,  and.  barring  some  damage  due 


in  the  end;  for  I  demonstrated  something 
besides  the  bridge,  and  that  was  that  I  could 
be  depended  on  to  finish  what  I  started. 

"At  that  critical  period  I  decided  to 
abandon  divided  effort  and  concentrate  on 
the  bascule  and  the  building  up  of  my  busi¬ 
ness.  For  ten  years  straight  I  kept  that 
course.  'l*hcn  1  again  entered  the  field  of 
experiment,  and  among  my  adventures 
none  was  more  interesting  than  the  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  freight  car. 

"Developed  long  before  the  war,  but 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  times  then,  it  lay 
dormant.  There  is  always  a  best  time  to 
put  an  idea  across.  T  he  steel  shortage 
during  the  war  provided  that  best  time.  1 
Accordingly  1  undertook  to  construct  the 
first  car,  a  one-hundred-thousand-pound 
gondola. 

“  I  his  car  was  built  under  great  handi¬ 
caps.  The  right  kind  of  materials  could 
not  be  obtained  on  account  of  war  condi¬ 
tions,  therefore  we  had  to  use  scrap  ma¬ 
terials.  I  he  shop  was  a  dark,  cramped, 
and  unheated  shed;  it  was  the  best  place 
we  could  get  and  we  had  to  use  it,  even 
though  freezing  weather  was  at  hand. 
Labor  was  scarce. 

"Nevertheless,  the  car  was  somehow 
completed.  Hardly  anybody  believed, 
however,  that  it  would  stand  the  shock  of 
use. 

"’Bring  along  a  nice  large  basket  to 
pick  up  the  chips!’  I  was  advised. 

"The  car,  loaded  w  ith  fifty  tons  of  sand, 
was  sent  at  ten  miles  an  hour  against  a 
string  of  wooden  freight  cars.  The  first 
blow  quieted  the  doubters.  The  concrete 
car  was  uninjured;  the  others  were  con¬ 
siderably  the  worse  off  as  a  result  of  the 
impact! 


The  dead  air  spaces 
of  Natco  Hollow  Tile 
form  a  vertical  blank¬ 
et  of  air  that  insulates 
home  interiors  against 
both  winter  cold  and 
summer  heat.  The 
absence  of  through- 
the-wall  mortar  joints 
wards  off  dampness. 
The  large,  strong 
units  furnish,  at  the 
same  time,  a  wall  of 
solid  masonry  with 
either  Natco’s 
own  charming  Textile 
face  or  with  rough 
face  for  stucco  or 
brick  veneer.  Write 
for  book  of  Natco 
Homes  today. 
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to  exceptional  abuse,  and  defects  natu¬ 
rally  to  he  expected  in  pioneer  work,  it  has 
suffered  very  little,  and  will  continue  in 
service  indefinitely.  I  have  now  arranged 
with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  put 
,  three  more  of  these  cars  in  experimental 
use,  built  on  plans  incorporating  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experience  gained  in  the  demon¬ 
stration  car.  The  concrete  car  holds 
promise  because  of  its  lesser  first  cost, 
greater  permanence,  and  reduced  upkeep." 

After  having  built  some  of  the  largest 
movable  bridges  in  the  world,  Mr.  Strauss 
now  proposes  to  build  «»n  a  completely  new 
design  the  largest  bridge  of  any  kind  in 
the  world — longer  by  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  than  any  bridge  yet  even  pn»- 
p«»sed.  He  proposes  to  span  the  (•olden 
(•ate! 

I  his  is  not  a  vague  dream,  or  mere  spec¬ 
ulation.  I  he  mammoth  bridge  has  hern 
designed.  I  have  seen  the  plans.  These 
are  some  of  the  facts  about  it: 

1  he  distance  from  bank  to  bank  at  the 
site  of  this  prtrposcd  bridge  is  6,700  feet. 
The  plans  call  for  piers  1.345  feet  from 
either  shore,  supporting  a  main  center 
span  //wo  feel  long. 

There  is  nothing  like  that  anywhere  in 
the  world  ti»-day.  The  longest  bridge  now 
in  existence  is  the  (Quebec  Bridge,  with  a 
clear  span  of  1.H00  feet.  The  proposed 
Hudson  River  Bridge  in  New  York  would 
|  have  a  clear  span  of  1,250  feet. 

The  two  main  piers  of  this  great  new 
bridge  will  rise  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  water  line,  and  on  top  of  them  will  Ik- 
superimposed  steel  towers  that  will  bring 
the  total  height  of  the  piers,  from  water 
line  to  top,  up  to  1,010  feet  -  or  ten  feet 
taller  than  the  highest  structure  pres  iouslv 
erected  by  man.  the  Kiffel  lower,  in  Baris. 

I  he  bridge  provides  for  two  lines  of 
trolley  cars,  two  lines  of  automobiles  in 
each  direction,  and  two  seven-foot  side¬ 
walks.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  canti¬ 
lever  and  suspension  principles.  \\  hen 
finished,  it  will  surpass  an y  Heel  strut!  ate 
(hut  far  erected. 


You  might  as  well 
get  both! 


Are  You  and  Your 
Boy  Chums? 

When  he  was  a  little  toddler  you 
gave  him  all  the  time  he  demanded. 
You  would  have  been  appalled  at  the 
idea  of  turning  him  over  to  a  stranger 
to  care  for. 

Now  you  are  seeing  less  of  him  than 
you  used  to.  School,  play,  boy  chums, 
street  acquaintances  you  know  little 
of,  absorb  his  time.  Now,  as  he 
approaches  the  turning  point  between 
boyhood  and  manhood,  he  needs  you 
as  never  before.  Either  you  or  others 
are  going  to  put  in  his  way  the  things 
he  will  think  about,  dream  about,  and 
turn  into  deeds. 

To-day  you  can  be  the  best  chum 
in  the  world  to  your  boy.  Not  by 
always  being  with  him,  but  by  giving 
him  clean-hearted  associates,  substan¬ 
tial  ideas  and  noble  ideals  to  guide  and 
govern  his  growing  impulses.  Give 
that  son  of  yours 

a  tm  C 


WHEN  you  buy  n  Briber  Safe-Look 
Wurdrobo  Trunk  you  «et  all  the 
conveniences  of  the  finest  trunks  made 
—plus  the  patented  Belber  Safe-Lock, 
an  especially  attractive  feature  found 
on  no  other  trunk,  it  enables  you  to 
unlock  or  lock  your  trunk  quickly  and 
easily  without  stooping  over  or  dlic- 
KliiK  your  nails  Into  the  catches.  One 
turn  up  unlocks,  or  one  turn  down 
locks  the  trunk  lu  four  places. 

Our  attractive  booklet,  “The  Style  In 
Wardrobe  Trunks— and  how  to  pack 
them,"  will  irlve  you  full  details  on  the 
«M,t r tent  models.  Write  lor  IL 


^  SAFE- LOCK 
WARDROBE  TRUNK 

Wonderful  value,- $37. SO  and  up 

ME  BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  CO.,  PhiUdalpk 


Fruit l‘in<l  ISrk  Inn!  not 

<l<  *tnn«  urn  nHtlert.  offrr  yim 
of  iio | u irin it  iirnutfr  grow*  tu  tin* 
InaliUncl  nertion  for  only  $i  lo  m 
in  earnest  write  for  lawk  of  art  .ml 
may  paymrnt  plan  HO  \  It  I)  til 
Room  317.  Fruit  land  Park.  Florida 


"TV*  SliffMl.  Brt«bt..t.  Bril 

fir  Ban  la  All  Ik*  Wart 4  ' 

It  will  bring  him  in  touch  and  into  harmony 
with  ihr  real  important  ihinga  in  life  through 
the  medium  of  intensely  interesting  ttorlra  of 
adventure;  adventure*  in  buaine**:  adventure* 
■  n  manufacture;  adventure*  in  railroading;  the 
•ca;  history;  science;  machinery;  travel;  law; 
through  fact  stories,  written  by  the  foremost 
authors  of  the  day  in  a  wsy  that  gets  under  a 
boy’s  skin. 

It  will  breod  in  him  a  love  ol  honor,  fair  play, 
courage,  persistence,  an  appreciation  ol  service 
to  others,  sacrifice  of  the  Immediate  desire  for 
the  better  thing  to  come. 

Great  responsibilities  await  your  boy.  More 
and  more  he  is  going  to  be  called  upon  to  make 
decisions  and  act  when  you  are  not  by  to  counsel. 
Will  emergencies  find  him  prepared,  puirled  or 
paralyzed?  Let  THE  AM  ERICAN  BOY  be  his 
chum  for  the  next  few  years,  and  he  will  absorb 
from  its  stories  and  articles  that  underatanding 
which  will  help  him  to  think,  apeak  and  act 
with  well-balanced  judgment. 

A  year",  ,ub,cription  to  THE 
AMERICAN  BOY  costs  only  <2.00. 

You  Will  never  spend  <2.00  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  cause  than  thm  future  of  your  son. 
Single  copies  of  news-stands  are  20c. 
Subscribe  lor  a  year  or  leave  a  stand¬ 
ing  order  at  your  neuit-dealer'a. 


KKFLF.C  1  that  rhi*  bridge  wav  designed 
by  a  man  who  wem  into  bridge  engi¬ 
neering  thinking  that  everything  was 
already  known  about  it! 

“Don't  he  afraid,"  he  says,  "to  dream!" 
And  he  adds: 

"(l)  Be  Mire  that  the  idea  itself  is  right; 
examine  the  objections  without  prejudice, 
and  demonstrate  it  to  yourself. 

"(2)  Subject  it  to  the  conditions  of  use; 
learn  all  the  arguments  and  weaknesses 
that  impair  its  value,  and  be  sure  it  stands 
up  under  the  test. 

*‘(j)  Remember  that  there  is  a  right 
litre  for  putting  the  idea  over;  don't  be  too 
early  or  too  late. 

"(4)  Be  sure  the  idea  stands  up  under 
the  pr>,~ 1  test;  that  it  will  save  time  or 
money,  or  earn,  or  do  something  so  much 
better  that  it  will  warrant  junking  some 
equipment  that  may  already  be  in  exist¬ 
ence  for  doing  the  same  thing  in  another 

way. 

"(>)  W  hen  you  come  to  demonstrate 
your  idea,  be  sure  that  you  are  prepared 
to  show  its  menrs  completely  and  con¬ 
clusively;  don’t  expect  others  to  accept 
the  idea  as  soon  as  you  half-cxplain  it. 

"(6)  Above  all.  if  you  arc  certain  that 
the  idea  is  sound,  let  nothing  discourage 
you;  go  ahead  with  it  in  spite  of  all  that 
people  say.  You  know.  1  hey  guess." 


Your  Boy + ST.NIC110LAS  -  aMan 


The  right  kind  of  work,  the  right  kind 
of  play.  and.  moat  osaentlal  of  nil,  the  right 
kind  of  reading,  makes  red -blooded  boys 
and  glrla  the  right  kind  of  men  and  women 
Every  child  ha*  originality  and  It  ahouM 
be  developed ,  St.  Nichols*  Magasine.  with 
it*  many  worth-while  *ugge*tion*  placed 
liefore  the  youngster  in  a  manner  Indicating 
fun  and  pleasure,  has  helped  to  produce 
during  the  la«t  fifty  year*  many  of  the 
world’s  greatest  and  moat  successful  men 
and  women. 

In  1923.  St.  Nicholas  will  print  the  best 
•  lories  of  the  most  popular  writers  for 
boy*  and  girl*.  Among  these  author*  are 
Emile  Henson  Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur 
Knipe.  Augusta  Hulell  Seaman.  Ralph 
Henry  Barbour.  Samuel  Seoville.  Jr.. 
Hlldegarde  Hawthorne.  Counters  Vera 
Tolstoy  and  George  Inness  Hartley — all 
writer*  who  know  how  to  interest  and 
instruct. 

At  less  than  the  cost  of  your  morning 
paper,  you  can  give  your  boy  and  girl  the 
kind  of  reading  that  develops  character 
while  It  entertain*.  One  year’*  subscription 
is  only  <».  Send  check  or  money  order  to 
St.  Nicholas  Subscription  Department.  U-2. 
353  Fourth  Avc.,  New  York. 
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Cjood 

Watch  Chain 

from  end 
to  end 


HAT  couM  you  desire 
in  a  watch  chain! 


lirauly?  Simmons  Chains 
are  superbly  designed  in 
many  different  link  *tyle>  and 
finishes  to  agree  with  each 
type  and  color  of  dress. 

Durability?  A  Simmons 
Cl.  tin  will  wear  for  years 
and  years— for  it  is  made  by 
the  special  Simmons  process 
of  drawing  gold,  gr*en  gold 
or  Platinurngold  ovci  a  less 
expensive  base  metal. 


Value? 


its 


There  is  your  st\le  in  a 
Simmons  Chain,  whatever 
your  preference  or  occupa¬ 
tion.  Sec  it  at  your  jeweler's. 

K.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
AttlclMim  Massachusetts 


"/or  fifty  years — umttt  pa<*eJ 
in  watih  •  ham  value.” 

SIMMONS 

TPAOE  MARK 

CHAINS 


it's  a  Simmc 


“Do  It  Better— and 
Do  It  in  Your 
'  Own  Way” 

[Continued  from-  page  4 5) 

have  never  seen  men  work  together  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  where 
their  interests  were  solely  financial.  It 
is  not  possible  to  buy  loyalty.  The  man 
who  thinks  that  he  can  get  anywhere  by 
offering  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder 
is  as  mistaken  in  his  conception  as  the 
man  who  makes  the  bid.  It  is  not  right 
to  pay  less  than  the  average  market  rate 
for  ability.  Neither  is  it  right  to  pay 
more,  unless  for  ability  above  the  market 
average. 

"We  have  never  had  any  serious  dis¬ 
pute  of  any  kind  with  our  workmen,  nor 
ever  the  suggestion  of  a  strike.  Since  1 
started,  back  in  that  grocery  store  in 
18H6,  I  have  never  had  a  wage  dispute 
with  any  man.  During  the  war  boom, 
when  w  ages  and  salaries  beyond  all  reason 
were  being  offered— wages  and  salaries  far 
higher  than  we  could  legitimately  pay — 
none  of  our  executives  and  none  of  the 
workers  who  had  been  with  us  over  two 
yea left. 

"There  is  no  secret  about  it  all.  It 
came  about  through  the  application  of  the 
same  ideas  my  father  had.  'Though  he 
had  no  head  for  business  he  is  the  one 
from  whom  I  have  learned  the  most.  He 
did  not  care  whether  two  plus  two  made 
three,  four,  or  six.  But  he  did  know  how¬ 
to  get  along  with  people,  lie  was  honest, 
fair,  and  alw  ays  tried  to  nut  himself  in  the 
other  man's  position  and  to  discuss  every 
fact  with  ahvilutc  frankness.  'That  sort 
of  attitude  will  win  out  in  any  kind  of 
situation. 


Back  of  Compo- 

RoardV  smooth,  tough, 
moisture- proof  surface  —  so 
readily  adaptable  to  uny  form 
of  decoration  —  is  the  stout 
wood  core  which  gives  it  snob 
great  strength  and  rigidity. 

CompoBoard 

Tr«A  Mt+el 

Oh.  WOOD  CORE  WALL  BOARD 


|irrp«rrd  Is*  till  join! 

>*14  Im  .Ulrrs 
FKKF.~I 
•tinsel  It*  i 

i  otii|M»  ll.*rd. 

Tlif  C«nii|»o- Bo«aril  Company 
4)14  t.tiMUU  AlfMC  Nn. 

Minn. 

NoWhe  W00„  Co 


1  »VAa  easy  enough  to  carry  these 
ideas  through  in  the  first  little  company. 
There  we  gathered  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  force,  the  force  that  has  done 
most  of  the  work  and  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  success.  \V.  T.  Simpson, 
who  is  now  the  first  vice  president,  came 
fn«m  a  mill  which  had  been  sold  to  the 
l  nited  States  Steel  Corporation.  He  had 
rolling-mill  experience  and  he  became  the 
first  general  superintendent.  Twenty-odd 
years  ago.  it  must  be  remembered,  rolling- 
mill  practice  xsas  exceedingly  rough.  The 
workers  were  simply  hired  and  fired.  The 
nucleus  of  officers  and  workeis  that  we 
brought  from  Cincinnati  put  the  spirit  of 
self-respect  into  the  larger  force  that  the 
new  company  employed.  They  grew 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hun¬ 
dred  men.  Then  we  built  a  new  plant, 
and  overnight  jumped  from  six  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  men.  It  took  three  or 
four  years  to  convince  the  new  workers 
that  we  were  sauarc. 

"A  good  deal  of  that  convincing  was 
done  by  Charles  R.  Hook,  now  our  vice 

C resident  and  general  manager.  He  had 
?en  an  office  oov  in  a  Cincinnati  rolling 
mill.  W  hen  the  I  inplate  I  rust  took  over 
that  mill  he  was  made  a  clerk  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  I  hen  he  insisted  on  going  out 
and  getting  rolling-mill  experience  in  Indi¬ 
ana.  He  worked  nights  and  Sundays,  and 
gained  experience.  \\  hen  he  came  to  us  as 
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FREE 
Trial 
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Do  It  Better — and  Do  It  in  Your  Own  Way 


night  superintendent  in  the  sheet  mi 
was  only  about  twenty-live,  and  i 
have  passed  for  seventeen.  The 
night  he  entered  the  mill  the  men 


Leonard 

CLEANABLE 

Refrigerator 


workers  found  that  there  was  nothing  ir 
the  place  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  d< 
better  than  they  did;  and  they  found  h< 
was  on  the  level  in  everything  he  did.  1 
was  only  a  matter  of  weeks  before  lie  hat 
their  absolute  confidence.  And  so  it  ha 
gone  on. 


portunity  offered,  we  c 
light  a  works  at  Zan« 


villc  and  doubled  our 
night.  Wc  took  over 
Columbus.  We  buih 
plant  in  Middletown 
reached  the  peak  nur 
hundred. 

“In  twenty  years  v 
hundred  and  fifty*  per  c 
ht-t-n  tlniic*  h\  l« 


Mel  nil  8  rood,  pro- 
pared  with  milk,  is 
rich  in  all  the  tissue- 
forming  elements 
that  the  baby's  rap¬ 
idly  growing  body 
demands. 


Helping  Housewives  in 
their  war  against  waste 


points 


i-on.ird  rccoR- 
ts  supremacy 


MelUn'a  Food  Ca,  Boston,  Mi*i 


insulation,  onc-picce  food  cham¬ 
ber,  porcelain-lined.  Furnished 
with  water  cooler  and  rear  icing 
doors  when  desired.  One  out  of 
every  six  refrigerators  sold  is 
made  by  Leonard.  See  the  near¬ 
est  Leonard  dealer.  If  you  can¬ 
not  find  him,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Send  for  actual  sample  of  por¬ 
celain,  and  catalog  illustrating  over 
7;  steles  and  sizes  of  refrigerators. 
Mr.  Leonard’s  own  booklet  on  “Se¬ 
lection  and  Care  of  Refrigerators” 
will  be  mailed,  too. 

There  it  a  Leonard  lit*  and  tlyle 
to  Bait  every  puree 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 

M3  Clyde  Ateoue.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


“*l  Ills  is  as  food  a  time  as  any.  I  an¬ 
swered. ‘to  stop  being  afraid  of  fear.  Nearly 
every  man  starts  in  business  on  his  own 
account  with  at  least  partly  borrowed 
monev;  for  hardly  ever  has  a  man  accum¬ 
ulated  enough  money  by  the  time  lie  is 
twenty-five  to  start  in  anything  worth¬ 
while  solely  on  his  own  resources.  If  he 
feels  that  he  ought  to  he  in  business  for 
himself,  then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
find  the  money  to  get  started  with.  And 
it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  this  monev 
will  have  to  be  borrowed  from  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  A  bank  can  scarcely  take  the  risk. 

“‘You  can  borrow  the  money  if  vou 
have  established  your  character.  You 
can’t  borrow  it  if  you  haven’t.  And  it 
does  not  make  much  difference  whether 
your  proposition  is  good  or  bad.  I  he 
man  will  lend  to  you,  not  t«  the  business, 
and  it  is  up  to  you  to  repay  if  you  fail  in 
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“‘Find  out,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  just 
how  much  you  will  need;  then  get  that 
amount.  If  you  cannot  get  the  full 
amount,  then  change  your  plans  or  give 
up  that  particular  scheme.  For  if  you 
try  to  get  on  with  too  little  money  you 
will  fail.  Do  not  try  to  borrow  more  than 
you  need — it  is  hardly  likelv  that  you 
will  get  it  anyway— but  it  will  only  hurt 
the  confidence  in  you  to  try  for  it.  Gut  do 
not  start  with  less  than  you  need.’ 

"I  believe  I  would  be  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  advocate  indiscriminate  bor¬ 
rowing.  More  men  are  ruined  by  borrow¬ 
ing  money  than  succeed  by  obtaining  it. 
But  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  only  way  to 
pet  started  in  anything  is  to  get  money. 
The  man  who  usually  makes  the  largest 
success  is  the  one  who  has  to  borrow 
money  to  start. 

“Never  misrepresent  your  circum- 
stanccs  in  asking  for  a  loan.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  money  is  needed  for  a  certain 
personal  object,  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
sonable  likelihood  of  it  being  repaid 
for,  say,  two  years,  then  the  loan  should 
not  be  asked  for  a  period  of  two  months. 
Vet  the  average  personal  borrower  will 
ask  for  the  money  for  only  two  months  - 
having  often  persuaded  niinscif,  against 
the  facts,  that  he  can  pay  within  that 
time.  Then,  when  the  due  date  arrives 
and  he  cannot  nay,  instead  of  making  a 
clean  breast  of  the  facts  he  tries  to  borrow 
from  another  man  to  repay  the  first  one. 
And  so  he  gets  a  bad  reputation,  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  a  sensible 
statement  of  the  facts  at  the  beginning. 

"One  must  clearly  distinguish  borrow¬ 
ing  for  personal  needs  front  borrowing  to 
get  started  in  business,  or  to  extend  a  busi- 


— a  traveler  in  Japan  ii  settling  a  hotel 
bill  with  an  official  travelers’  cheque  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 

— a  woman  in  Paris  is  buying  a  hat  on  R  x 
de  la  Paix  with  an  A’B-A  Cheque. 
— here  at  home  a  returning  traveler  is 
paying  a  customs  official  with  A*B\A 
Cheques, — the  only  travel  cheques  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  United  State*  Govern¬ 
ment  in  payment  of  duties. 

— af  a  roadside  garage  in  California  a 
motorist  is  using  an  A-B-A  Cheque 
to  buy  gasoline. 

—on  an  Atlantic  liner  a  passenger  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  purser  with  A  B  A  Cheque?. 
A  /  this  minute,  in  all  pans  of  the  world, 
A  B  A  Cheques  are  smoothing  the 


TRAVEL  MONEY 


Learn  Illustrating 


the  other  to  provide  money  to  finance 
operations.  The  first  kind  of  borrowing 
can  be  repaid  only  out  of  profits  over  the 
years, and  therefore  has  to  be  borrowed  for 
a  long  term.  The  second  kind  of  borrowing 
has  to  be  self-liquidating;  that  is,  the 
operation  for  which  the  money  is  bor¬ 
rowed  must  be  such  that  it  will  turn  over 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  money  to  repay 
the  loan.  If  you  attempt  to  borrow  on 
short  term  for  business  extension  then  you 
are  sure  to  get  into  trouble,  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  possibly  earn  the  necessary 
amount  of  money;  or  if  it  does  earn  it,  the 
amount  of  money  cannot  be  taken  out  of 
the  business  in  so  quick  a  time.  The 
money  has  to  be  taken  out  gradually.  In 
the  self-liquidating  kind  of  obligation  no 
money  at  all  is  taken  out  of  the  business. 
It  is  simply  that  an  operation  is  financed. 
If  the  man  keeps  these  facts  clearly  in 
mind,  and  tries  to  look  at  every  loan  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  lender,  lie  will  have 
no  trouble  as  a  result  of  borrowing  money. 
Honesty  is  of  course  a  prerequisite,  but 
honesty  alone  is  not  rnough.  One  must 
also  have  common  sense.” 
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New  Invention  Aids  Thousands 


DRI-KAMP 


•  up  or  *9 ken  down  m  me  tnmutc*.  G 
rain-proof.  Outta  >n<;o<lc«  romfort%Li 
b*d  iot  two  peopk.  (Extra  bed  Kirr.ithed 
Moat  romp  act  outfit  on  market.  Roll#  ui 
Irtnr.  S  lorbeatn  diameter.  Light  in  wctgL 


"THE  First  Woman  to  Sit  on  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Bench"  is  the  title  of  an 
interview  next  month  with  Florence 
E.  Allen,  the  most  famous  woman 
judge  in  the  world.  You  will  be  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  story  of  her  unique 
career  and  her  experiences  with  wit¬ 
nesses,  lawyers,  and  juries. 


Writ*  today  for  catalog  and  price t 
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The  Postal  Life 

Insurance  Company 


“Growin 
like  a  ban 


policyholders 
are  its 
depositors; 
agents  do  not 
bring  themin ” 


Allwyn:  “After  all.  Rrothrr  Coodwll.  I  want  to 
I'll  you  aomrthuig  "Kwh  u  a  »<ir»  bmrt  lor 
the  huauwwa  you  used  to  be  in.  and  that  ia 
•  hen  a  man  aaka  n«r  for  rrnlit.  I  alaaya  ark 
him  how  muA  lilr  insurance  hr  cornea. " 

Coodaelli  "And  I  reckon  you  also  aak  him 
what  companies  he'.  in  " 

Allwyn «  ••Oh.  the  roniiwurt ;  like  the  rhurrhrw 
arc  all  good:  they  havr  to  be.  don't  thryP 

Cooda.ll  i  "Mure  thin*  Stair  •uperviuom  luoka 
out  lor  that." 

Allwyn  I  "Of  course,  the  oklrat  rompanww  arr 
mentioned  moat  fregurntlr,  hut  I  hr  com- 
parain  rly  >ounf  oora  ako  bob  up  prrtty 
oltra.  and  particularly  I  Sr  Portal  IMc  " 

Cooda.ll  i  "Why.  I  hr  Poatal'a  not  ao  vrry 
young  1  rrmrmbrr  brrauar  I  uaed  to  fight 
at  15  yrara  a«o  " 

Allwyn i  "Twaa  aouod  Irom  thr  atari.  wa-n'l 

Cooda.lli  "Yes.  ’twaa  alwaya  awmd.  but  it 
waa — wrU — aril,  wr  ual  it  waa  an  nprri- 

Attwyni  “Why?" 

Cooda.ll  i  "Oh.  brrauar  it  go I  burimwa  dirrrt, 
prr-in  illy  at  thr  home  i4k>  or  by  moil, and 
didn't  aend  nut  apolxr  havr  branch  office*  " 

Allwyn i  "WrU.  rrm  ao.  thr  Company  arrma 
to  havr  madr  good  all  right  ’’ 

Good ..II:  "Mure  thing:  It  h«  policyholder  in 
rvrry  Mtate.  and  in  Canada,  too.  and  liaa 
ka  own  hu.WI.ni  on  Filth  Avrnur  and  «Jd 
Street  I  belie- e  there  ia  no  company  better 
known  in  our  country." 


first  tract  1  went  so  far  in  some  cases  as  to 
buy  back  certain  lots  myself,  to  save  the 
owners  from  loss;  and  I  Built  some  houses 
in  order  to  try  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  residences.  But  it  was  too  late, 
after  the  property  had  been  sold,  to  con¬ 
trol  the  situation.  Too  many  factors  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  depreciation  of  values  were 


He  Makes  Homes 
Grow  in  Waste  Places 

(Continued  from  page  Jl) 

two  hours.  It  was  a  typical  tag-end 
section,  with  rock  quarries  and  waste 
places.  The  ravines  served  as  rubbish 
dumps.  Among  my  neighbors  were  dairy 
barns,  truck  gardens,  slaughter  pens,  a 
cider  mill,  and  any  number  of  ramshackle 
buildings. 

"In  spite  of  the  unlikely  surroundings, 
1  believed  that  the  district  was  in  the  line 
of  the  city’s  growth  and  had  a  future.  I 
was  just  married,  and  my  wife  was  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  But  we  built  ourselves  a 
little  house  on  the  property  and  I  knuck¬ 
led  down  to  selling  lots.  I  had  to  carry 
our  drinking  water  from  a  spring  across 
a  ravine.  \Yc  kept  a  cow  and  I  milked 
her.  Mrs.  Nichols  did  her  own  work. 

"Meantime,  I  laid  a  board  sidewalk, 
driving  every  nail  myself.  I  took  a  hand, 
in  the  morning,  wirh  a  grading  crew 
which,  after  careful  thought,  I  hired  for  a 
special  piece  of  work.  I  considered  a  Rood 
•.\hile  before  I  hired  that  grading  crew, 
because  it  involved  an  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
every  one  of  the  dollars  came  hard. 

"Afternoons,  as  a  rule,  I  got  into  a 
buggy  and  drove  to  the  end  of  a  street  car 
line,  a  full  mile  away,  to  bring  prospective 
buyers  to  the  subdivision  and  try  to  sell 
them. 

"A/fY  EXPERIENCES  with  this  prop- 
*  1  erty  starred  me  on  the  line  of  de¬ 
velopment  that  came  later.  But  I  sold  the 
lots  in  this  first  subdivision  without  im- 

trovements  of  any  kind;  when  the  buyers 
egan  to  build  houses,  they  had  to  have 
the  ordinary  city  conveniences;  and  these 
were  brought  in  piecemeal  and  at  a  high 
cost  to  owners. 

"Furthermore,  some  of  the  original  un¬ 
desirable  neighbors  did  not  move  away, 
as  I  had  hoped  they  would,  when  home 
ow  ners  began  to  come  in.  For  instance, 
on  a  five-acre  plot  adjoining  my  property 
lived  a  scavenger  with  his  family.  I  le  kept 
a  pig  lot,  and  brought  garbage  to  feed  his 
pigs.  He  also  brought  dead  cats  and  dogs, 
and  burned  their  bodies. 

"This  was  a  great  nuisance.  Finally,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it,  I  bought  his  five 
acres,  cleaned  it  up,  and  sold  it  along  with 
the  original  ten  acres.  But  another  neigh¬ 
bor,  a  brickyard,  I  could  not  get  rid  of. 

"As  time  went  on,  I  began  to  sec  that 
the  people  who  had  bought  from  me  had 
not  bought  profitably.  When  they  tried 
to  resell,  they  could  not  get  as  much  as 
they  had  paid.  This  worried  me,  for  1 
knew  that  a  permanent  business  could  be 
built  only  on  the  basis  of  the  buyer  profit¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  seller. 

"1  wanted  people  who  bought  homes 
and  home  sites  from  me  to  find  their  pur¬ 
chases  a  profitable  investment.  On  this 


(SCENE:  After  'liuner  at  the  Club:  Hanker  Allwyn  ia  etmltiiiK  with 
(iimlirll,  n  real  estate  broker,  formerly  n  lifo-iiiMirunro 
man.  i»n<l  the  gur-tion  of  inxiramv  |iroteetion  comes  up.) 


Allwyn i  "What  do  you  eonridrr  the  ationg 
pouita  that  helped  (he  Portal  win  out?" 

Coodaelli  "Well,  low  coat.  dm  I  In  a  direct  with 
the  public,  unil  (he  privilege  of  paying  pro- 
nuuma  monthly  if  one  ao  dreirca;  then  tnerc'a 
a  U't%  mutual  dividend  gunrintccd  In  (he 
policy,  and  tlicrc'a  a  free  medical  oniiiinn- 
don  through  (he  Company'll  Health  liureau 
which  hel|ia  keep  ita  policy holdera  'lit.'  " 

Allwyn  ■  "Ttaal'a  pretty  cowl,  ian't  »l?" 

"Mure  thing:  and  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  iu-I  ae  eoon  aa  I  can  a  (lord  to  Hike  out 
another  poliey.  It'a  going  to  be  in  the  Portal.'1 

Allwyn i  "That  .eem.  to  me  to  lie  good  horw- 
aenee.  (or  it'a  liawd  on  aafrty,  aaving  and 
artvire.  Why. the  Poatal  Life  U  growing  jurt 
like  a  bank:  Ua  policyholder*  are  it»  drim-it- 
ora;  agent-  do  not  bring  tlmiii  in  Aim!  now 
I  want  to  out  you  wiar  to  anmethilig  elite: 
I’ve  earned  a  Portal  life  policy  for  ten  year* 
<*  ao  rnywelf.  hut  didn’t  tell  you  about  It, 
tor  1  jurt  wanted  to  'feel  you  out'." 

'•Well,  the  reaction,  aa  tlwy  call  it, 
waa  O.  K  ,  Wa-n't  it?" 

Allwyn  I  "It  certainly  waa. ami  it'-kindof  pleas¬ 
ant  to  feel  that  each  of  Ua  ha-  11  liinhl(v-pii««-l 
mutual  friend  in  the  Portal  Ian  t  that  »o?" 

Coodaelli  "You’ve  raid  it,  and  unlme  I  mU« 
my  guew".  we'll  both  pure  the  Pnrtnl  life 
more  aa  time  *•*<■  on,  and  there  are  over 
25.000  other  policyholders  who  feel  the  wirin' 
way" 

Allwyn i  "Now  you're  aaid  it  Have  a  fresh 
efiar." 


aim 


The  foregoing  business  chat  ia  typical  of 
i\-  others  that  mini  lie  taking  place,  since 
I  ar  sentiments  are  reflected  in  letter*  l  hnt 
e  to  the  Company  from  far  and  near,  in 
praiwe  of  it*  method  and  in  appreciation  of 
its  treatment.  It  i«  indeed  the  Company  of 

Safety,  Saving,  Service _ 


To  find  out  what  ifou  can  save  ami  to  enjoy 
Portal  service,  simply  send  in  the  Couikwi 
or  write  and  say: 

"Mail  me  official  inrurance  infor¬ 
mation  at  mentioned  in  the  March 
American  Maya: me." 

In  your  fir*t  letter  be  sure  to  givo 

1.  Your  full  name 

2.  Your  occupation 

3.  The  caact  date  of  your  birth 

No  agent  will  be  -ent  to  visit  you.  The 
Postal,  as  stated,  has  no  agents  and  the 
resultant  rommisnoti  saving*  K**  to  you, 
because  you  deal  direct. 


particular-  for  toy  arr. 

Ni 


Am.  MS 

i  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
511  Fifth  Av«..  New  York 

•  Without  obhjtating  me.  i ili-a*  ■•ml  full  iinurnnrc 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  MALONE.  Prcaident 
511  Fifth  Ave.  (Cor.  43rd  St.)  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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involved,  and  1  could  not  Hght  success¬ 
fully  against  them  all. 

"My  difficulties  with  this  property, 
however,  led  me  to  dream  about  some  of 
the  things  that  we  have  since  turned  into 
realities.  One  of  the  first  necessities,  it 
seemed,  was  to  get  for  purchasers  the 
benefit  of  all  possible  economies  in  in¬ 
stalling  pavements,  sewers,  and  other  cus¬ 
tomary  improvements.  I  decided  that  in 
future  all  my  property  should  be  sold  with 
all  improvements  in. 

“This  looked  idealistic  to  my  partners, 
and  as  it  involved  a  considerable  invest¬ 
ment  they  told  me  they  would  rather 
drop  out/’ 

Nichols,  however,  put  every  dollar  he 
could  scrape  together  into  more  land,  and 
interested  enough  men,  with  money  and 
generous  confidence  in  him,  to  complete 
the  financing  of  the  project. 

I  hen  began  the  hardest  fight.  Men 
called  Nichols,  with  his  new  ideas,  a 
dreamer,  lie  met  many  prospective  buy¬ 
ers,  who  liked  his  ideas  but  thought  they 
could  not  be  made  to  work,  lie  had  a 
firm  friend  who  was  the  president  of  one 
of  the  banks.  Hut  two  of  the  heaviest 
stockholders  of  the  bank  criticized  this 
president  for  lending  so  much  money  to  a 
man  in  such  an  uncertain  business,  estab¬ 
lished  on  theory  and  ideals,  rather  than 
on  proven  earnings. 

TOUT  Nichols  did  not  turn  aside.  In 
fact,  with  time,  his  dream  amplified. 

“I  began,"  he  said,  "to  study  more 
deeply  the  factors  that  influence  home 
values.  I  wanted  to  insure  permanent 
values.  In  order  to  do  that,  I  knew  it  was 
necessary  to  have  permanent  restrictions 
as  to  the  class  of  buildings  to  be  erected, 
the  distance  of  houses  from  the  street, 
free  space,  architectural  design,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  business  blocks,  and  so  on. 

"I  found,  however,  that  the  common 
method  of  restricting  was  for  a  term  of 
years;  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  perhaps; 
and  when  the  restricted  term  expired, 
many  of  the  owners  no  longer  had  any  in¬ 
terest  in  extending  it.  Experiences  like 
that  of  the  ex-governor  with  the  under¬ 
taker  arc  common,  as  many  persons  in 
many  towns  can  testify.  1  saw  that  home 
owners  suffered  great  losses  because  of 
this. 

"At  the  same  time  I,  of  course,  realized 
that  some  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
natural  growth  and  change  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  districts.  Consequently,  I  began  to 
provide  restrictions  covering  a  period  of 
twentv-five  years,  which  could  be  re¬ 
newed  at  the  end  of  that  time  upon 
agreement  of  a  majority  of  the  owners. 

"Hut  I  found  that  even  this  was  insuffi¬ 
cient.  It  would  be  easy  enough  for  an 
owner,  who  had  moved  away  from  a  dis¬ 
trict  and  had  lost  his  personal  interest  in 
continuing  the  restrictions,  to  refuse  to 
sign  an  agreement  extending  the  period. 
Consequently,  I  evolved  a  new  plan. 
I'nder  it,  the  restrictions  are  automati¬ 
cally  self-extending  for  a  stipulated  term 
of  years,  unless  a  majority  of  ow  ners  cxe- 
I  cute  at  specified  times  an  agreement  in 
writing  to  cancel  them.  It  is  very  difficult 
I  to  get  a  majority  of  owners  to  sign  such 
an  agreement,  unless  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  majority  to  do  so." 

That  Nichols  made  his  dreams  come 
true,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  is 
evidenced  to-day  by  the  beautiful  rest- 
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This  is  the  type  of  brush 
adopted  by  modem  dental 
authorities.  It  is  made  to 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  proper  tooth 
protection.  Dentists  the  world 
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A  tooth  brush,  to  meet  mod¬ 
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He  Makes  Homes  Grow  in  Waste  Places,  by  James  II.  McCullough 


dential  section  of  Kansas  City  known  as 
the  Country  Club  District.  It  is  a  tract 
of  some  two  thousand  acres,  housing  about 
fifteen  thousand  pconle. 

The  purpose  that  Mr.  Nichols  has  kept 
in  view  constantly  is  to  provide  better 
individual  homes,  protected  against  un¬ 
desirable  encroachments,  so  that  the  val¬ 
ues  will  increase  with  time.  I'o  accom¬ 
plish  this,  he  has  had  to  adopt  many 
unique  methods. 

Streets  and  drives  are  scientifically 
located  according  to  topography,  with  a 
vast  improvement  in  appearance  over  the 
common  checkerboard  arrangement  which 
does  not  consider  the  lay  of  the  land. 
Shrubbery  and  ornaments  are  selected  and 
placed  by  experts.  The  company  itself 
has  built  and  sold  homes  with  a  total 
value  of  many  millions.  Novel  architec¬ 
tural  ideas  have  been  worked  our.  Paths 
for  pedestrians  have  taken  the  place  of 
streets  at  convenient  points.  Bridle  paths 
for  horseback  riders  are  laid  out.  l’lay- 

{ rounds  are  provided  for  children.  A  new 
ind  of  street  paving,  especially  well  suited 
for  residence  districts,  has  been  developed. 


Combat  Sore  Throat 

both  Inside  and  Outside 


Treat  the  infection  wi<h  an  antiseptic  gargle.  Break  up  the  congestion  with 
a  liniment  application.  Give  prompt  and  thorough  treatment  to  this  fore¬ 
runner  of  many  dangerous  throat  infections.  A  treatment  made  most  con¬ 
venient  in  the  use  of  Absorbing  Jr.-  the  combined  antiseptic  and  liniment. 

What  the  Safe,  What  the  Powerful 

Dependable  Antiseptic  Does  Efficient  Liniment  Does 


Absorbine  J 


Rub  AUofbknr.  Jr.  «enily  into  the  throat 
nuiaclr*  Thi.  Kittm  tire  enn grafton  and 
help,  nature  to  rratorr  thr  normal  ctrcuU- 
Iran  oft  hr  blood.  It  drawaout  thr  inflamma¬ 
tion  or  It  rrdueea  thr  •welUnc. 


IT  IS  characteristic  of  Nichols  that  what¬ 
ever  he  has  undertaken  he  has  alwavs 
found  a  way  to  finish  it.  Once  he  w  anted  a 
certain  street  put  through  as  a  boulevard 
entrance  to  the  district  he  had  developed. 
I  le  fought  for  ten  years,  but  be  finally  got 
the  boulevard. 

When  it  was  completed,  he  began  buy¬ 
ing  property  along  it,  so  that  he  could  re¬ 
sell  it  under  restrictions  which  would  in¬ 
sure  a  permanently  attractive  approach. 
Almost  at  once,  however,  billboard  com- 
allies  began  to  erect  huge  signs.  Nichols, 


. ■  .TZr:  •  'E  . .  -.4  i-.  , 


dignity  and  beauty  of  the  neighborhood, 
tried  without  avail  to  get  them  removed. 
Finally,  he  appealed  to  the  residents 
themselves;  and  at  once  they  flooded  the 
offices  of  the  companies  with  letters. 

"We  will  not  use  the  products  adver¬ 
tised,”  they  said,  "if  you  keep  the  bill¬ 
boards  there.” 

Against  this  force  of  public  opinion  ir 
was  useless  to  struggle,  and  the  signs  were 
taken  away. 

Over  the  brow  of  a  bill  from  bis  first 
subdivision  was  an  ugly  brickyard,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  When  in  operation  it 
poured  forth  clouds  of  smoke.  Nichols 
tried  to  buy  it  or  to  get  it  moved,  but  w.t» 
unsuccessful.  He  resorted  to  the  courts, 
carried  a  suit  to  the  supreme  court,  and 
now,  after  fifteen  years,  the  brickyard  i* 
being  moved  away. 

Once,  as  a  youngster.  Nichols  got  a  job 
loading  freight  cars  w  ith  bags  of  potatoes 
He  was  to  receive  a  dollar  and  a  half  per 
car.  The  job  had  always  been  done  in  a 
primitive  way.  A  man  took  a  hag  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  his  back,  carried  it  into  the  car. 
stowed  it  away,  and  went  hack  for  an¬ 
other  bag.  Nichols  tried  rhat  method,  and 
soon  decided  that  his  back  would  break  if 
he  kept  it  up.  So  he  studied  a  bit  and  de¬ 
vised  a  truck,  with  which  he  figured  ht 
could  w'ork  faster  and  easier.  He  loaded 
several  bags  on  the  truck,  wheeled  it  int< 
the  car,  and  then  unloaded  all  the  bags  at 
one  time.  That  saved  a  lot  of  carrying, 
and  by  means  of  his  invention,  Nichols 
was  soon  loading  cars  so  fast  that  th« 
people  who  hired  him  would  have  liked  t" 
cut  the  rate,  but  could  not  manage  it 
That  little  incident  is  typical  of  the  man 


Abwtbine.  J..  hokfc  a  rr*|»nuble 
cabinet*.  It  b  of  a  clean,  octnablf 


ver  empty  place  in  many  thouaandi  of  medicine 
•».  Keep  it  handy  fo»  enirruenric*. 
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summer.  Many  men  wear  them  the 
year  around,  for  they  are  good  to  the 
lect  and  good  to  look  upon.  Made  in 
six  colors.  Ask  to  see  the  Shawknit 
10S  numbers. 
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'  The  Experiences  of  a 
Deaf  Person 

(Continued  from  pa&e  55) 

when  she  hears  me  saying,  “Absolutely” 
she  is  sure  I've  no  idea  of  what  was  said. 

Ah,  Well,  these  pitiful  subterfuges  are 
part  of  the  '■blessing.” 

It  is  all  the  more  trying,  as  1  have  a  rep¬ 
utation  to  sustain  for  being  witty.  Some 
lucubrations  of  mine  in  print  have  gained 
for  me  the  credit  of  being  a  humorist.  In¬ 
variably,  strangers  on  meeting  me  are  dis¬ 
appointed  that  I  don’t  keep  the  room  in  a 
roar  by  my  witty  comments  on  every¬ 
thing  that  is  said. 

I  overheard  one  lady  say,  in  a  cloak¬ 
room,  after  a  party: 

"No.  she  didn't  say  anything  funny. 
It's  just  as  my  husband  says,  these  profes¬ 
sional  wits  newt  get  off  anything  good 
when  you  talk  to  'em.” 

A  deaf  person  is  very  apt  to  become 
self-centered.  Keen  selfish.  Than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  awful. 

Hut  it  ts  a  temptation  to  take  the  atti¬ 
tude,  "All  right;  if  they  won't  speak  mo  1 
can  hear,  then  1  won't  try  to  hear,"  and 
withdraw  into  your  shell  like  a  nautilus. 

And  ically,  there’s  small  use  in  trying 
to  make  them  speak  so  you  can  hear  them. 

^  on  can  train  the  members  of  your  house¬ 
hold— that  is,  if  you  live  with  them  for 
hfty  or  sixty  years  and  keep  at  it  all  the 
time. 

Hut  the  man  in  the  street  cannot  be 
I  taught.  • 

>ME  have  the  God-given  gift  of  a  clear 
'  ’  \oicc;  but  this  is  rare.  And  it  is  clarity 
that  counts.  Loudness  is  a  secondary 
consideration.  A  deaf  person  can  hear  a 
clear  voice  even  if  a  low  tone  is  used. 

Pitch  is  the  thing.  I  can  always  hear  a 
person  who  sings  soprano  or  tenor  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  who  sing  alto  or  bass.  For 
this  reason.  1  cannot  say  that  I  hear  either 
men's  or  women's  voices  better.  1  hear 
the  high-pitched  voice  of  either  sex.  I  al¬ 
ways  hear  a  shrill  scream  or  whistle,  never 
the  deep  boom  of  thunder  or  the  low  roar 
of  the  sea. 

Music.  I  can  always  hear.  F.xccpt  per¬ 
haps  the  deepest  notes  of  the  bass  instru¬ 
ments. 

Hut  the  highest,  finest  notes  of  the 
\iolm  or  the  faintest  high  tones  of  the 
human  voice  are  always  perfectly  audible 
to  me. 

Also.  I  hear  perfectly  on  the  telephone, 
which  is  natuially  a  great  advantage  and 
which  compensates  for  some  other  defi¬ 
ciencies. 

And  I  hear  perfectly  in  a  niotoi  car  or 
on  a  moving  railway  train. 

It  amuses  my  friends  that  I  can  hear 
their  chatter,  every  word  while  the  train 
is  going,  yet  cannot  hear  during  the  sta¬ 
tion  stops. 

Similarly,  in  a  motor  car.  I  hear  all  the 
conversation,  whether  I  sit  in  the  front 
scat  or  the  back,  and  1  often  get  bits  not 
intended  for  my  ear.  For  my  friends  are 
so  accustomed  to  my  deafness  that  they 
don’t  realize  how  well  1  hear  in  a  moving 
vehicle. 

Scientific  explanation  of  this  has  been 
pi' en  me:  It  seems  that  the  drums  of  my 
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cars  arc  loose,  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
moving  vehicle  make  them  so  taut  as  to 
be  normal — so  as  long  as  I  am  going  I  am 
not  deaf. 

()f  course  1  have  friends  who  love  me 
enough  or  admire  me  enough  to  want  me 
to  hear  them.  These  really  take  thought 
to  their  speech,  really  make  an  effort  to 
have  me  hear. 

And  yet  their  success  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  their  efforts.  Some, 
with  the  best  intentions,  can  only  succeed 
in  yelling  without  clarity.  Others  mouth 
their  speech  until  it  loses  all  distinctness. 
Others  have  an  unbreakable  habit  of 
turning  the  head  aside,  especially  at  the 
point  of  the  story. 

Hut  there  is  one  speech  I  always  hear. 
One  line,  often  spoken,  that  I  never  miss. 

I  hat  is,  when  a  truly  kind  and  well- 
meaning  friend,  says,  in  a  low  tone  to 
someone  else,  "Speak  louder;  she  is  a  little 
hard  of  hearing.” 

1  don’t  believe  this  has  ever  been  said 
that  I  failed  to  hear  it.  And  the  reason  is 
simple:  Because  I  am  not  meant  to  hear 
it,  the  speaker  drops  her  voice  (men  never 
do  this,  they  speak  right  out),  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lowered  voice  she  speaks 
specially  clearly  in  order  that  the  one  the 
warning  is  meant  for  may  hear  it.  Conse¬ 
quently,  owing  to  the  unusual  clarity,  I 
hear  it,  tool 

Nor  do  I  resent  it.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  kindness  of  the  intent,  but  they  may 
as  well  say  it  outright.  Kor  1  am  not  sen¬ 
sitive. 
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steel  in  the  world-is  good  enough  for 
Durham  Duplex  Blades.  The  blades 
that  have  made  famous  thc“priceless" 
comfort  of  a  Durham-Duplex  shave. 

One  dollar .  either  model  Interchangeable 
blade t.  SOc./or  package  of  S. 

Dl  RMAM  DITLEX  RAZOR  CO..  J.m,  CM,.  N.  J. 


UPLEX 


I  AM  sorry,  angry,  resentful,  exasper- 
*  ated,  and  sorely  wounded  in  my  pride, 
hut  I  am  not  sensitive.  I  do  not  mind 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  my  deafness;  I  do 
not  mind  when  people  swear  at  me  (and 
they  have),  because  I  cannot  hear  them; 
1  do  not  mind  when  my  friends  tell  stran¬ 
gers  to  "speak  louder,  she’s  deaf,”  for  all 
these  things  are  such  trifles  compared  with 
the  great,  the  ever  present  fact  that  I  am 
deal.  No  amount  of  jeering  or  poking 
fun,  no  amount  of  sympathy  or  lamenta¬ 
tion,  no  advice  as  to  what  remedies  to  use 
or  how  best  to  bear  it,  have  any  bearing 
on  the  real  thing,  for  no  one,  not  deaf,  has 
any  idea  what  it  means. 

Opera  I  can  always  hear,  also  light 
opera  or  farces. 

Hut  in  serious  plays  or  dramas,  there 
arc  so  often  asides,  or  moments  of  emo¬ 
tional  acting,  that  I  miss  a  great  deal. 
Moreover,  of  late  years,  actors,  and  more 
especially  actresses,  speak  with  their  backs 
to  the  audience.  1  his  used  to  be  taboo, 
but  now  it  obtains;  and  when  it  docs  I 
can't  hear  them. 

One  of  my  chief  regrets  is  mv  inability 
to  talk  with  little  children.  Some  think 
the  fresh,  clear  voices  of  childhood  should 
be  easily  heard  bv  the  deaf,  but  it  is  not 
so.  The  little  thin  pipes  most  children 
put  up,  or  the  turned  aside,  half-shy  enun¬ 
ciation.  arc  usually  impossible  for  me  to 
heat.  And  to  ask  a  child  to  repeat  is  fatal 
to  conversation.  The  child  is  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  speaking  in  an  unusual 
manner  and  declines  to  speak  at  all. 

Indeed,  the  more  intelligent,  the  more 
intellectual,  the  more  highly  educated  a 
person  is,  the  better,  as  a  rule,  can  he 
understand  the  manner  suited  to  the  deaf. 
Perhaps  the  quality  most  needed  is  im¬ 
agination.  The  faculty  of  putting  your¬ 
self  in  another's  place. 


The  He-Mans  Razor"**"*  He-Man  Blades 
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Juniorlile 


I— It  is  the  one  who  sees  with  his  mind 
l_  who  senses  another's  deafness  so  truly 
■  ■■■  that  he  doesn’t  need  to  remember  to  speak 
»#¥•'  clearly;  he  does  it  intuitively.  These  peo 
-  *  pie  are  rare;  but  they  exist  and  they  are 

*bc  on9*  "bo  make  a  deaf  body's  life 
worth  living.  For  this  nature  has  somc- 
I10WS  «bmg  to  say  worth  saying  and  has  the 
power  of  saving  it— without  effort,  so  I 

es  '  can  hear  it. 

I  was  recently  asked  two  questions: 
"What  would  you  say  you  have  gained  by 
being  deaf?”  and  “W  hat  have  you  lost  or 

Them  “Ty  fc'  ^  bei,n'  d"f’"  .. 

>  i*  landi-  10  the  nrst,  I  answer  unreservedly* 
*  Nothing.  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 

SSS'SS  ,  “pain"  from  my  deafness.  It  has  not 
made  me  meek,  patient,  humble,  or  im- 
o t  *u2y  A  |  bued  with  any  of  the  Christian  graces.  It 
"bt^Swrwu!  bas  not  improved  my  mind,  my  moral.,  or 
itrorrSjrnns1  m)'  ,cmP*r-  It  bas  not  saved  me  from  a 
l«»t  of  senseless  chatter.  When  I  don’t 
Jin*  «.mc  like  people’s  chatter  1  go  home, 
p  T“1  ;  ()n  the  other  hand.  I’ve  not  lost  any- 

reopie  thing  much  through  mv  deafness.  I  may 
•y  have  missed  a  few  compliments  here  and 

■j*rra  u  there;  possibly  I’ve  let  a  pleasant  in  vita* 
tiVST  tion  pass  unheard.  But  I  ve  lost  nothing 
’  much,  except  a  sort  of  rr/sti^r  that  might 

r-jjMso|  j  have  been  mine  could  I  have  heard — not 
w  iiun  the  senseless  chatter,  but  the  truly  de- 
lightful  conversations  that  I  have  sat 
through  and  missed. 

I  have  lost  the  satisfaction  and  self- 
complacency  that  come  fiom  the  feeling 
'bat  I  have  done  myself  proud,  or  that  I 
Kion.o  i  .  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  a  hostess  who 


II  lit  uii  ama«tt«  fart  tiu»t  moil 
liHipk  an*  diiI)  nl'.  t*fncw*»ii  in 
llw  vital  point*  uf  Knictlab  I  nr 
IHMipir  mil  i/«*  tar*  many  n»i*- 
Ukr»tbr>  m*kr  Three  mku  km 
hurt  mi irv*  than  you  lino*,  fnc 
iNupir  are  loo  |siCl««  to  help  you 
correct  them 

KVtry  I  lm*  you  talk .  «*\  cry  t  Iror 
you  write.  your  Kiwiluh  rrvrwl* 
you  WNn  )»>u  u*r  thr  wrtxitf 
wont.  when  you  mUprouuunr*  a 
wued.  whm  ymi  punctuate  »n- 
corm  tiy,  when  ytKi  u-r  flat  onll- 
n*r>  woNi.  you  tuuutlrwp  yuur- 
ruornNKMUy.  An  utttuual 
roiiiiiiHiHl  of  KnulUli  enaMra  you 
lo  KMFHI  your  hi  mu  clearly. 
furrWnlly  rotivlnrl  rally  Noili* 
lujr  U  timer  Important  lo  your 
mu  *  In  life 


of  owr  |V ,  wtalr  in  luiul^r  ajitl  uu  lo  *av 
me.  oil  li%»M»r  A.k  your  D'«x«at  AU.Idii.  bnjihW 
AiiuMiu  Iminra  »rr  warm.  ilnum  mxl  U-Uii*-- l*uil 
evraywherr.  ThouMtnda  of  aaiirfir,!  ciwtoiwr* 

Saving,  Service,  Safety 

Prir«a  quoted  Include  nil  lumbra  cut  to  tit 
MiiMiow  a,  d«.ns  woodwork.  *U».  puinla,  hunt 
wmw.  tMiU,  ulh  ami  moliiiK  Complete  drawing 
■ml  in>t met iimw.  Mmiy  it>  If*  to  rl»— c  from 


Wonderful 

Invention 


F  or  many  ymm  Mr  f  orty  him 
working  mtaiMlIy  *mi  thr 
nnihlcrii  <  if  drv  ImIvik  -nine  mrt  lmi| 
I »y  which  uwi  lialma  tv»  *prttk- 
In*  ami  writ  line  mould  Iw  readily 
nlHuirlM*rt  by  thr  mliat  After 
cmiutli'’*  rvprrlmrtih  hr  foumt 
ilir  aohiflon  to  til*  pfwlmi  tn  hi* 
Invent  loti.  I  hr  ( *Uf?iN*t  ^h*f|ili 
A  UhftUUf  fmlurw  O#  thu  rtrv  Irr  \n 
that  It  I*  lUtr  .  Mrlf-«  nrtrrlUill 
It  rmploya  an  mtlfrty  im»w  iirlta* 
rlplr  In  olurulMm  which  and** 
mallmlly  |H.lni-  nui  yuur  biU- 
tii  hen  mill  hH|»  you  nwrrri  limn 
V<W  unjulrr  a  new  IMMrry  of 
litndlMh  nl mint  m  llbout  any  run* 
arloui  rfTisfi  nu  your  |mrt 


*’\rvrrfu»%r  I  f.iufwl 
•nwly  of  any  Mo-I 
morr  CiMHnallfiir  of 
tnurr  irfivlurtivr  *-f 
result  4  than  your 
«hi rmr  In  f  naliah  M 
l  ow in  f  (’  (  mini. 
Vewport  \rwa*  \  a 


r|  Tit  only  class  of  prt>ple  1  m  sure  of 
*  hearing  are  those  in  the  theatrical  pro¬ 
fession.  Ministeis  arc  apt  to  mumble.  Pub¬ 
lic  speakers  speak  far  fiom  dearly,  when 
off  the  platform.  Lawyers  and  professor* 
rarclv  speak  above  a  whisper,  but  actors 
speak  well  In-cause  they've  been  trained  1 
to  do  so.  If  everybody  in  society  took  a 
course  of  voice  culture,  we  deaf  people 
would  have  no  further  cause  to  mourn. 

The  people  I  hear  least  of  all  arc  the 
other  deaf  people.  Somehow,  deaf  pco-  j 
pie  have  achieved  a  reputation  for  shout¬ 
ing.  I  have  never  heard  any  do  so.  I  he 
deaf  people  I  have  talked  with,  and  I  run 
whenever  I  see  one.  have  spoken  so  low  as  | 
to  be  almost  entirely  inaudible  to  me.  I 
have  some  intimate  friends  who  are  deaf, 
and  1  never  can  hear  a  word  they  say. 

The  only  shoutcr  of  mv  acquaintance  is 
a  dear  little  girl,  a  slight,  anemic  young 
thing,  who  wants  to  please  me.  and  so. 
whenever  she  speaks  to  me.  she  draws  a 
long  breath,  shuts  her  eyes,  clenches  her 
fists,  and  —veils! 

If  anybody  really  w  ants  to  make  a  deaf 
person  hear— and  there  arc  a  few  in  the  j 
world  who  really  do — he  must  observe 
only  a  few  rules: 

Speak  naturally  but  clearly.  Keep 
vour  face  turned  toward  the  deaf  auditor. 
l>on’t  put  your  hand  up  to  vour  mouth.  , 
And  remember  that  she  is  deaf.  Don’t 
forget  it. 

I  he  remembrance  w  ill  keep  you  speak¬ 
ing  clearly,  not  loudly.  I  he  remembrance  1 
will  keep  your  face  turned  toward  her, 


13  Minutes  a  day 


rmpirt  |>r.w:n-w«  lluil  •»!»  I»*  iniwlr  !»>  iiw*mit*  «f  lib 
8HM  nirvilit  met  hurt.  Hf»\  nan  be  annrmi 

*n<l  fnmytul  In  minute  l.vrry  minute  jihi  -pmrt 
with  Oil*  ftarlitatlmr  rovir^  irtcr****  iwl  "irrmcOi^t* 
m**i*ry  «*f  KiirflMb  Atm«wn  linc»*Mi*»Hv  Kt«iuh 
Imai  fo  Impmvc.  Htmwi  lb*  u <N«crv*f  Urvnuucr  m 
wrltlrwr  uml  n|»oikliui  Itmmr*  nminrr  '  to  y*M| 

Yom  «lo  not  think  nf  tiny  m U*  v*»u  *imp<>  rftipbir 
Kbirllnh  ItuKliirilvwly 
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rprr  new 
rI\LL  book 

AND 

15  MINUTE  TEST 


M  IV  f#  Hangs  or 

EJytJf  (  CLAMPS 
m  -Anywhere 

W  A  unique  nnd  eoiivm- 

W  wT  ient  dnniit  pullsout  from 

™  hiwie  and  holds  lamp 

t  firmly  in  any  position 

on  any  object.  Shade 

tilts  to  any  nngle.  Sold 

*  in  5  beautiful  finishes. 

A  highly  efficient  lamp. 

ideal  for  IkvI,  piano. 

sewing  niaehine.  table. 

SsrCTmn*nTP  shaving,  etc. 

Standing  M-de  in  fliemtne 

plant  with  th<-  GREIST  and  In*J 
WALLACE  I -amps.  At  your  Bruske4 
dealer's,  or  ordi-r  fmtu  us.  Brass 

.  TMEtEIIIlFG  CB  . Oral.*. Rave*. Cw  . 


If  you  f«Tt  yuur  l*4*k  uf  Imruruoae*  i»»wrr.  If  y«#u  mr**  rv»r 
HntHvmw«I  »>)  rnl-iakn*.  If  ><* l  ftnttol  mmnmrxl  thr 
run  wwt*  u»  rxprrm  yuur  Irtom*.  hiir  nrw  h«>»k|n 
llow  to  Sprak  uml  Wrllr  \1it-trrl)  I  «xlSh"  will  r*'*'* 
a  rrvetttfnn  t«»  y*U  With  thH  book  m^*  urnrt  you  a 
15  minute  tent  wlin  h  >»u  cun  take  In  your  own  home 
MerHy  mall  thr  eoupnn.  I^mrn  h«»w  Kbrrwln  fvwly > 
I  omvtHMrraph  makrtt  rofrimntwl  irt  IMS’  to 

i; nl n  In  15  mlnutf*  a  «Uy  Mall  this  Coupon  or  a  Puatal 
AT  ONCE. 

SHERW1N  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
Dapt.  93.  Searle  Building.  Rochwter,  New  York 


Nhcrwln  («ly  School  of  En*ll«h. 
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HtK’hr-ter.  New  York. 
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ami  Write  MiMirrlf  i:ogU*b.  amt  15  mitmtr  tf^c 
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The  Experiences  of  a  Deaf  Person,  by  Carolyn  Wells 


A  Big  Raise  in  Salary 

la  Very  Easy  to  Get,  if  You 

Go  About  It  in  the  Right  Way 

You  have  often  heard  of  oth¬ 
ers  who  have  doubled  and  trebled 
their  salaries  in  a  year’s  time.  You 
wondered  how  they  did  it  Was  it  a 
pull?  Don't  you  think  it  When  a 
man  is  hired  he  gets  paid  for  exactly 
what  he  does,  there  is  no  sentiment 
in  business.  It's  preparing  for  the 
future  and  knowing  what  to  do  at  the 
right  time  that  doubles  and  trebles 
salaries. 

Remember  When  You 
Were  a  Kid 

und  tried  to  ride  a  bike  for  the  drat  time? 
You  thought  that  you  would  never  learn  and 
then— all  of  a  sudden  you  knew  how.  and 
siikd  in  surprise:  “Why  it'a  a  cinch  if  you 
know  how.  It's  that  way  with  moot  thin**, 
and  Retting  a  k'b  with  biR  money  is  no  excep- 
tlon  to  the  rule,  if  you  know  how. 

We  Will  Show  You  How 

Without  loos  to  you  of  aainRle  working  hour 
we  can  show  you  a  sure  way  to  success  and 
big  pay.  A  large  number  of  men  in  each  of 
the  positions  listed  are  enjoying  their  salar¬ 
ies  because  of  our  help— we  want  to  help  you. 
Make  check  on  the  coupon  against  the  Job 
you  want  and  we  will  help  you  get  it.  Write 
or  print  your  name  on  the  coupon  and  send 
it  In  today. 


American  School 

Dspt.  G-31 ,  Dr... I  A*..  *  SSth  St.,  Chicago 


American  School 

Dapt.  G-31,  Dr.i.l  Ava.  A  SSth  Straat.  Chicago 
Send  me  full  Information  on  the  subject  checked 
and  how  you  will  help  me  win  success. 
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Mnsaal  cunnrsl  . .  ... 

Get  your  bulb,  at  cor*. 

A.  E.  Kuadwd.  Boa  44.  6Mhaa.  India-*.  U.  S.  A. 
7Se  Originator  vt  The  /tufted  Glodtoiue 


not  away  from  her.  And  I  hope  the  re¬ 
membrance  will  keep  your  hand  away 
from  your  mouth. 

The  fearful  attraction  the  mouth  seems 
to  have  for  the  human  hand  is  as  inexplic¬ 
able  as  it  is  universal. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  the  deaf  one  to 
know  at  a  glance  if  a  stranger  is  going  to 
speak  dearly  or  not.  The  fat  man  with 
the  squashy  collar  will  surely  mumble  his 
words,  or  have  a  voice  wirh  no  sound  to 
it.  The  hatchet-faced,  stringy-necked  in¬ 
dividual  will  doubtless  speak  in  a  high, 
strident  voice  that  may  not  be  beautiful 
but  is  delightfully  easy  to  hear. 

And  a  voice  easy  to  hear  is  a  godsend  to 
the  deaf  person.  The  strain — mental, 
1  physical,  and  nervous — that  we  go  thiough 
frying  to  hear  is  enough  to  throw  a  strong 
constitution  into  nervous  prostration,  and 
1  have  often  gone  home  after  an  evening 
of  such  strain  a  total  wreck  from  sheer 
weariness  and  exhaustion. 

Sometimes,  however,  occurrences  have 
a  flavor  of  humor.  One  funny  occasion 
was  when  1  was  introduced  to  a  w’cll- 
known  mar  of  letters  who  was  afflicted 
with  a  tendency  to  stammer.  It  was  in 
an  editorial  ofhee,  and  directly  after  our 
introduction  the  editor  was  called  out, 
leaving  us  alone. 

I  heard  afterward  that  when  the  editor 
1  asked  of  the  stammerer  how*  we  got  on,  hr 
said:  “Oh,— 1— I— c-c-couldn't  »-say  any¬ 
thing — t — to  her,  and  sh-sh-shc  c-c- 
couldn't  have  heard  m-me  if  I  had!" 

DUT  to  me,  the  funniest  thing  that  ever 
happened  in  connection  with  my  infir¬ 
mity  was  at  a  dinner  where  I  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  It  was  a  formal  affair,  and  I  was 
treated  with  almost  regal  courtesy.  After 
dinner  there  was  an  entertainer  who  gave 
monologues  of  great  dramatic  intensity. 

I  was  ensconced  in  a  thmnelike  chair  to 
listen,  but  I  was  not  quite  neat  enough  to 
the  speaker  to  hear  him.  Kspcciallv  as 
his  dramatic  ideas  seemed  to  consist  of  a 
screamcd-out  phrase  and  then  a  whispered 
1  one.  Neither  of  which  was  intelligible  to 
me. 

Yet  he  looked  at  me  continually  as  he 
I  recited.  He  seemed  fairly  to  hang  on  my 
smile  or  tear  as  recognition  of  his  histri¬ 
onic  powers.  He  gave  a  funny  mono¬ 
logue,  at  which  I  needs  must  laugh  al¬ 
though  1  caught  no  word  of  it.  And  after 
the  "performance  was  over  he  came  to  me 
and  wrung  my  hand  in  gratitude. 

“You  arc  a  wonder."  he  said.  “It  is 
my  invariable  custom  to  select  some  at¬ 
tentive  one  in  the  audience  and  recite  di¬ 
rectly  to  him  or  her.  To-night  I  selected 

K»u,  and  you  were  a  positive  inspiration! 

ever  have  I  found  anyone  so  truly  in 
sympathy  with  both  the  manner  and  mat¬ 
ter  of  my  work;  you  understand  me  as 
few  do.  1  thank  you  for  vour  perfect  atri- 
tude  of  mind  toward  my  art  and  vour  very 
evident  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  it.” 

Of  course,  I  couldn't  tell  him  I  hadn't 
heard  a  word,  for  which  kindly  deceit  I 
trust  the  Recording  Angel  will  forgive  me. 

Yet  not  all  incidents  that  deafness 
brings  about  are  humorous.  One  I  re¬ 
member  was  so  pathetic  as  to  approach 
tragedy,  to  me,  at  least. 

I  was  visiting  down  in  Kent,  at  the 
beautiful  country  home  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.  In  the  house  party 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Herford  and 
!  several  others  of  the  type  of  mentality  I 


Tkr  coupon  filled  In.  will  give  yon  o  tnlch 
tlnrl  towards  Pig  profits.  No  obligation  on 
ynnr  pari.  FiU  In  and  mail  TODAY. 

BUTTER-KIST 

Popcorn  and  Peanut  Machines 


HOLCOMB  HOKE  MFO.  CO.. 

2138  Van  Burm  S«..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Pirate  tend  me.  without  obligation  on  my 
Nit.  rout  free  Butter-Kte  book.  I  alto  want 
the  Location  Chan  which  I  will  611  out  and 
return  to  you. 

Name - — 

Street -  — 

City  and  State 


A  New  Butter  -  Kist 
Popcorn  Machine  at 
Half  Former  Price! 


HERE'S  a  marvelous  money¬ 
making  opportunity— a  beau¬ 
tiful,  new  automatic  Buttcr-Kiat 
Popcorn  Machine  at  half  what  former 
models  cost. 

For  a  small  down-payment  this  new 
Gold  Mine  Model  will  be  shipped 
immediately  to  any  responsible  re¬ 
tailer.  Within  a  few  hours  after  its 
receipt  you  can  be  earning  big  profits, 
selling  the  world-famous  Buttcr-Kiat 
Popcorn,  out  of  which  you  should  easi¬ 
ly  and  quickly  pay  the  balance. 

The  “Gold  Mine’’  is  a  beauty.  At¬ 
tractive  mahogany-finished  cabinet. 
Handsome  glass  sides.  Highly 
polished  nickel  parts.  Takes  up  little 
room.  Feeds,  discharges,  pops  and 
butters  the  com  automatically.  Keeps 
the  com  warm  and  crisp  after  popping. 
Produces  thirty  10-cent  packages  an 
hour. 

Butter-Kist  Popcorn  sells  fast.  It's 
nationally  known  and  advertised. 
People  go  out  of  their  way  to  buy 
Butter-Kist.  Out  of  every  dollar's 
worth  you  sell,  you  keep  65  cents  as 

!sr  profit  J  F.  J.  Studcr  writes,  “My 
utter-Kist  Popcorn  profits  have 
averaged  over  $900  per  year  for  six 
years".  R.  C.  Hocggc  says,  “First  six 
months'  sales  went  over  $2500". 
Many  are  making  even  more. 

The  “Gold  Mine”  attracts  custom¬ 
ers.  Builds  trade.  Makes  big  profits. 
Write  immediately  for  the  new 
Butter-Rist  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

Butter-Kist  Popcorn 
“America's  Oldest  Treat" 

Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfg.  Co. 

World's  Largest  Mannfattnrers  of  Popcorn 
Machines  and  Prana I  Toasters 

2138  Van  Burcn  St.  Indianapolis 
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like  best  in  all  the  world.  We  had  beauti¬ 
ful  times,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  our 
delightful  hostess  said,  “Now,  we  will  go 
out  to  my  Fairy  Orchard,  and  I  will  tell 
you  Fairy  Stories.” 

Out  we  trooped,  through  the  rose  gar¬ 
den,  down  to  the  tangled  wildwood  and 
orchard,  and  she  placed  us  all  pictur¬ 
esquely  on  rocks  or  fallen  tree  trunks. 
One  was  the  Chief-Goldstick-ln-Waiting, 
one  the  Royal-Book-Bearer.  and  so  forth. 
But  all  were  separated  by  what  were  to 
me  appalling  distances. 

*1  he  stage  thus  set,  Mrs.  Burnett  told 
Fairy  Stones  the  stories,  the  teller,  the 
scene,  all  ideal— enchanted. 

And  I  could  not  hear  a  word?  I,  who 
wanted  especially  to  have  every  drop  of 
joy  out  of  that  whole  marvelous  visit! 

I  he  others  commented  now  and  then, 
or  flung  out  merry  little  jests,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  Mrs.  Burnett  would  say,  in  her 
inimitable  way,  perhaps  addressing  me. 
"And  what  «/o  you  suppose  happened 
next?”  And  I.  not  hasing  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  had  already  happened,  sat 
like  a  hump  on  my  Fairv  Orchard  log!  I 
stood  it  as  long  as  I  could  and  then,  with 
a  hurried  murmur  of  excuse,  I  left  the 
lain  ring  and  ran  up  to  mv  room,  flung 
myself  on  the  bed.  and  cried  and  cried! 

But  it  didn't  do  any  good. 


Doctors,  nurses  and 
infant-feeding  spe¬ 
cialists  recommend 
milk  from  purebred 
Holstein  cows. 
Purebred  Holst  cin 
milk  is  naturally 
light  in  color,  and 
contains  the  natural 
mineral  elements, 
vitamincs  and  solids 
essential  to  h  e  a  1 1  h 
and  growth  in  pro¬ 
portions  which  arc 
closest  to  Mother’s 
milk. 

It  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  '•ideal” 
milk  for  infants  and 
children  a>  well  as 
for  invalids  and  con¬ 
valescents. 

The  average  test  of 
the  milk  from  12.300 
purebred  llolsteins, 
tested  under  the  of¬ 
ficial  supervision  of 
the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  last  year,  was 
3.5/  per  cent  fat. 

Purebred  Ilohtcins  arc 
large,  strong  and  healthy. 
More  than  a  half  million 
are  supplying  milk  to  all 
sections  of  the  United 
States. 

If 'your  millcnun  can  no*  •up- 
ply  you  wuh  purvbrvil  Hoi- 
‘““in  w-rii-  us  and  *c 

will  oi.m  you  in  securing  it. 

H’rffe  for  our  honkl't  «u 
"The  Milk  /,*.».» <1  („  r h,  1,1 
llenllh,"  nmileil  i»r<  iiitiil 


\T aselink”  Camphor  Ico  will 
V  take  the  bile  from  winter 
wind*.  Apply  a  lit  lie  to  your  lipn 
before  going  outdoor*,  and  liber¬ 
ally  to  your  han<U  ami  face  when 
you  return.  Thia  will  prevent 
the  akin  from  Iwroming  chapped 
and  roughened. 

If  the  damage  ho*  already  been 
done.  ••Vaaeline”  Camphor  Ice 
will  aootho  and  heal.  It  cornea  in 
metal  boxen  and  tuben.  At  your 
druggiat'a  or  department  atorea. 

CMhM  KROt'CiH  VIAM.I  AC Tl'KINt; 
COMPANY 

>Blr  Mrrrt  .  No,  York 


Vaseline 

IVtUI 

CAMPHOR  ICE 


i  cry  now — miut  if  il.M  sim^HHi. 
^  As  experience  conus  to  deaf  people  values 
hange,  ami  we  grow  more  cynical.  The 
fiends  wi  have  and  rlu-ir  adoption  tried, 
he  friends  we  want  to  grapple  lo  our 
mils  with  hoops  of  steel,  ate  those  who 
avc  the  mtcllvctualit\  and  the  imagjna- 


t \m  IWw"  I, 

if  III  fxfto 
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ever  I  tail  to  make  you  lu-ar  the  hrst  time 
I  want  to  kick  myself  for  my  thoughtless¬ 
ness!  It  is  unpardonable!” 

Worth  being  deaf  to  have  a  ftirnd  like 
that.  wbatJ 

for  mv  greatest  inconvenience  is  being 
obliged  to  ask  over.  I  get  so  tired  of  doing 
it  that  I  often  let  things  go. 

Having  given  the  matter  much  care¬ 
ful  attention.  I  can  aver  that  the  people  1 
heat  most  clearly  are  the  ones  of  the 
greatest  mentality.  Whether  celebrities, 
or  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,  the  hrain 
liav  mg  ideas  and  erudition  is  almost  inva¬ 
riable  accompanied  by  a  voice  of  clarity 
and  force,  and  is.  other  things  being  equal, 
the  nw»st  audible  to  me. 

I  >nce  in  my  life  I  nu  t  a  human  being 
who  alwa\  s  had  something  worth  while  to 
say.  and  who  always  said  it  so  |  could 
hear.  Naturally.  I  mattied  him. 

But  the  rank  ami  hie  of  humanity,  the 
average  man  ami  woman  in  the  street,  are 
like  mv  ftiend  who  stammered:  they  c-c- 
ran't  s-s-sav  anything  t-t-to  me.  and  I 
c-c-couldn't  luat  them  if  tlut  d-d-d-did. 


■*•**  «i  1**  *Ui idoetU  •tmrint^W 

M.  c.  Harp.  Box  I39B.  North  Troy.  N.  Y 


WE  TEACH  'YOU 

vVVi/OA/f 


TmUy-vtmr  fUy-opportuuily  ii  Rmacr  limit  ever 
I*  Inrv*  DuviitR  your  »jn«rc  tiiur,  m  flir*  privitry  of 
\otir  Ihmimn  hc-  •  * ii  (mm  yon  in  the  i»riiici|>lo*  of 
Ijih.  uliiili  r\|«ttr!><r  him  aIhivv  n  i»n*  fuiultt  iiKMit 

fit  -I, croon  firttl  I.  Mih  i-lup  Id**  ItillH'tl  rum  IhmwI 

our  liinrrtt  ora II nation*.  Wp  liuvr*  fnuirht  Ihh  h y 
ritiftil  MirtNvfully  ti*r  .11  ymn*.  linve  litkon 

our  nuim*.  Write*  for  our  frr#»  tmollct  Riving  flic 
iittl  inn  it  of  oui  four**-*  mul  continuing 


BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 

U  Grand  Bl.d.  Drpl.  116  Chicago.  Ill 


EXTENSION  SERVICE. 
HoUtain-FricsUn  Association 
of  Amoricn 

2>2  Esst  Ohio  Street, 


Wc  can  loach  you 
\  l>  It  AWING 


“TIPS  on  How  to  Write  l.euers”  is 
the  subject  of  a  peculiarly  helpful 
article  next  month  by  K.  B.  (“Ad- 
Man”  i  Davison,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  experts  in  the  writing  of 
business  letters.  If  you  have  had 
trouble  in  making  your  letters  as 
effective  as  you  would  like  to  have 
them,  you  will  find  the  solutions  of 
your  problems  in  Mr.  Davison'sdown- 
to-the-iiround  advice. 
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(UNDSOWt 

•'K.BO  (* 
FREE  •& 
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“You  Told  Me  to  Do 
It  Like  That!” 


(Conti n  ued  from  pagf  6i) 


( >nc  morning  in  the  earlv  nineties,  a  severe 
sleet  storm  put  all  wires  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  for  hundreds  of  miles.  I  got  word  of 
the  storm  earlv  in  the  morning,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  my  office  about  eight  o’clock  to 
get  repairs  under  way.  But  my  chief  clerk 
.  was  there  before  me.  He  was  a  very  capa¬ 
ble  chap.  He  told  me  the  extent  of  the 
damage  and  what  steps  he  had  already 
taken. 

I  here  was  a  map  of  our  lines  in  my 
office  and  the  storm  breaks  were  entered 
on  it.  Directions  were  being  given  just 
as  rapidly  as  reports  came  in  showing 
what  was  to  he  done.  Our  people  all  un¬ 
derstood  their  duties,  and  in  a  short  time, 
in  spite  of  the  very  great  emergency,  there 
was  little  for  me  to  do  except  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  work  that  had  been 
started.  About  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Hall 
looked  in  at  my  office. 

"  I  understand  a  good  many  lines  are 
out  of  commission.”  he  said. 

"Yes,”  1  replied.  "I  think  they're  in 
worse  shape  than  they’ve  ever  been  be¬ 
fore." 

"What  are  you  doing  now?" 

"  Nothing.” 

"What!"  Mr.  Hall  exclaimed.  "l)o 
you  mean  you  haven’t  anything  to  do?” 

"No."  I  said;  "everything  is  working 
smoothly.  I’ve  done  all  I  can.  and  now 
I’m  watching  progress." 

"1  see."  Mr.  Hall  replied.  He  eyed  me 
sharply,  and  added,  "Suppose  you  come 
along  with  me,  then.  I’m  going  to 
Brewster’s  to  buy  a  landau,  and  I’d  like 
to  have  your  help." 

"All  right.  I'll  be  glad  to  go  along." 

rPH()SE  were  the  days  before  automo- 
*  biles,  and  a  landau  was  a  small,  fash¬ 
ionable  carriage  used  chiefly  in  driving 
about  town.  I' he  purchase  of  one  occu¬ 
pied  us  for  an  hour  or  so.  Then  Mr.  Hall 
suggested  lunch. 

"Let’s  go  to  Delmonico's,"  he  said;  "1 
haven’t  been  there  for  a  long  time.” 

I  fell  in  with  the  suggestion.  We 
lunched  in  leisurely  fashion — I  saw  that 
Mr.  Hall  was  taking  pains  not  to  hurry!— 
and  after  we  were  through  we  returned  to 
our  building.  His  office  was  on  an  upper 
floor,  mine  lower  down. 

"Come  in  with  me  a  minute,"  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

"No.  I’ll  goon  up,"  he  replied. 

"No  no;  come  in!" 

I  insisted.  And  he  came.  We  looked 
at  the  map.  and  I  asked  the  chief  clerk 
how  things  were  going. 

"Very  nicely!'  he  replied. 

He  showed  us  on  the  map  just  what  had 
been  done  during  the  three  or  four  hours 
while  Mr.  Hall  and  I  had  been  away.  Mr. 
Hall  examined  the  map  carefully.  Lines 
!  were  working  on  many  routes.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  me,  everything  had  worked  out 
according  to  our  plans  and  just  as  smooth- 
|  ly  as  if  I  had  been  on  hand  every  minute 
to  oversee  it.  Mr.  Hall  made  no  comment, 
except  a  snort  of  approval! 

Now,  could  I  have  had  anywhere  nearly 
so  effective  an  organization  if  Mr.  Hall 


Write  Ads  for 
Big  Pay 

Ail-writing  •mi*  the  liiuhe-i  pan  I  profe-Nom 
in  tin- world.  Kiuiiilie*  prove  thin.  Hundred* 
of  ml- writer-  mm  «I«M1 — fgiNI— I'llNl  a  week. 
Many  i»f  our  ino-l  Mirvo-*«ful  ml -writ  or*  never 

•  Irtvuuiil  they  eniiUI  write  ml-  until  they  triiol. 
One  iif  our  -Ijir  mi-writer-  wnx  onre  n  *'.'1-2- 
wieh  IxmkkeeiMT.  Another  wn*  n  printer. 
Vnolher  wn*  a  shipping  clerk.  No  -poiinl 
••gift"  required.  It  »  mainly  a  matter  of 
training  Get  the  -|  win  Used  training  ami 
opp»nuni!ie»  •ifN-n  up  to  you  everywhere. 

WANTED 

More  Ad-Writers 

Not  ni-nHy efmiigh  c«>in|N*fc*iii  ml-writi*D<!  I*«*»k 
itf  tin*  «iiiit»iiiUo(  your  < I tii ly  i*i|N»r«.  Alwny* 
1%  til II  for  ml- writer*.  It'fl  II  wonder  more 
nvtiliiviou*  nun  nvicl  hohicii  tin  not  lulu*  up  thi* 
wink  It**  lit*!  only  It  tent  live,  Inn  fimrinatingl 
So  work  in  flu*  world  more  ah*»rMnj(. 

)Uh«4iio  (tti  ml-wriirr  if  you  want  to  In*  the  innn 
hi  d<-tnniid  today.  Von  rim  Irani  it!  limnr  in 
your  ^pnrr  timr.  I\*ure-I>avi*  noerl*  will 
teach  )iki  every  jJia-i'  of  iIm*  work — Ijiyinjc  out 
n* I-.  wrifim  leadline*.  •  l«  ^riLing  product*, 
*’leetiuc  tjfH*,  rim  ill u*i ration *4. etc.  I’mce- 
I  hviflTntiulnK  lm*n  reputation.  It  aivonymi a 

•  Mlt.tnfai!**  in  I:im« lilt i  tin*  hiirh*Nilari(Nl  join 

6  Try-Out  Lessons 


Mail  the  Coupon 

T«-t  ioiii  latent  ability  on  t  In- ii  Try-Out  l«on>.  .See 
li-.sr  guod  an  ad-tuan  \ou  rmlly  an  Write  to-dny  for 
tti<  lr— *«ii«  Mail  the  coupon.  Art  oulrk  ii»  only 
-.r-  are  to  lie  given  unity.  Full  inlnrniatlou 
on  our  courar  «nl  low  o ml  |>u»t|iaid  with  NX  la-wona. 
Write  Unlay.  __ 

Page-Davis/FOR  free  lesson 

pi|  W  PAGE-DAVIS  SCHCX)L 
jChOOl  /  D.PI.  P27  P»fe  Building 
7  W  Chicago.  III. 

M  Without  ro«t  or  ohhjfittion  to  mr. 
raft  BWf.  ^  hc-ihI  inr  your  0  Try-Out  Lctwon*  son! 

w  ipfunnntiou  on  your  course  in  Ad* 


nt  mjj. 


A'Mrt’i 


MUSICIAN 


Reading  in  Bed 

RELAX,  try  reading  In  bed.  Gvt 
-  a  good  book  — and  a  good  read¬ 
ing  lamp.  Get  an  Emiralitf  with  a 
restful  green  shade,  just  the  right 
shape  to  shield  yuurcyca  hom|lirnnilirilr.i 
a  soft  even  liiilii  where  you 
pull  llic  chain  arid  die  Jinn 
you  mare  or  less  liahi  or  a  i 
•  deal  for  sick  r,H>m  or 
a  ntuhi  halo.  The  frlied 
i  lamp  min  he*  MCiirely  10 
any  wimhI  or  melal  bed 
Shade  adlnsistoariyanale. 

A  well  made.  substantial 
BMurr  >har  will  Im. 

lime  rabies  ore 
I  oofc  for  Ihr 
Ir  is  your  miuianier 
of  satisfaction.  Also  sold 
by  eletirl.nl  dealers 
department  stores. 

Booklet  Aouta.  mans 
fcm.r.ilitci  lot  home 
•eni  /f**  «(>m  tagncii. 

H.  O.  McFapiun  &  Co.  R 
to  Warren  S«..  New  York  Fo» 

Mtiiuri  of  Lighting  Dci^ri  %inc t  I V4 

I  N  D  TO  THE  EYES 


o*H  M  -  Jr.  JO 
Fct  Hra.r  fted. 
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Smoke  ten  cigars 

at  our  risk! 


If.  afire  -muklmr  ten.  you  don't 

lUcoaroIxms  >ou  wwln’t  pay  ua. 

HrM)  our  *t«iry  M  rhl*.  We  nukt 
citfnm  am)  «*lt  them  by  t hr  box 
direct  to  imoker*  at  only  one  owt 
of  handltiMC  ftiwl  an*  profit 
We  nlin pi  >  put  a  box  In  a  «a»okcr‘9 
band*,  invite  him  lo  try  ten  clears 
at  our  rink  and  then  deride  whether 
or  not  he  want*  to  keep  (hr  rent 


filler,  (tout 


Ua»e«l 


VfR.  HALL,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the  first  I 

*  1  men  to  draw  up  a  chart  of  a  business  s'  q  /  j 

organization.  That  is  another  thing  that  / /  J 

helps  to  make  an  organization  effective,  i  C~i sC-lf-C  / 

You  can  bring  the  hidden  weaknesses  out  ^SS' 

in  a  chart  more  quickly  than  in  any  other 

wav.  Drop  a  little  “Kon^onc”  on  a  touchy  corn 

lie  and  I  made  such  a  chart  for  the  New  or  cuIIua  for  a  few  night  a.  Iiwtnnily  it  Mops 
York  Telephone  Company  more  than  nching,  then  nhortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
thirty  years  ago.  We  first  set  down  Doesn’t  hurt  a  bit. 
everything  just  as  it  was.  Then  we  drew 
up  an  ideal  chart  as  we  thought  the 
organization  should  be,  and  it  was  adopted. 

Later  we  made  organization  plans  and 
charts  for  other  telephone  companies. 

Such  charts  arc  now  as  much  a  parr  of  the 
equipment  of  telephone  companies  as  arc 
the  office  buildings  and  the  cables  and 
exchanges.  They  are  placed  around  con¬ 
spicuously  where  everybody  can  see  them. 

One  result  of  our  plan  was  that  firry 
employee  kne:e  hit  botJ.  Another  was  that 
no  employee  had  more  than  one  bou.  I  hrsc 
arc  two  very  important  points. 

In  the  telephone  company  each  clerk 
gets  his  orders  from  his  department  head 
and  from  nobody  else;  the  department 
head  gets  hit  orders  from  his  superior;  and 
so  on  up  to  the  presidents  of  the  affiliated 
companies. 

Docs  this  create  red  tape?  It  docs  not! 

It  does  iust  the  opposite. 

Another  thing:  The  telephone  company 
could  not  have  grown  as  it  did  had  it  not 
equipped  itself  to  make  the  best  use  of 
everybody's  c«xxl  ideas.  It  had  lo  ha:e 
ideas,  because  there  were  so  manv  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  met.  and  so  many  difficulties 
to  overcome.  But  it  is  also  true  that  no 
one  head  is  ever  big  enough  to  create 
organization,  and  keep 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS.  Inc 

29  Bank  Slreel,  Philadelphia,  P 


You  can  lift  off  every  hnrd  corn,  noft  com, 
corn  Iki tween  the  ton*,  nnd  the  "hnrd-ekin" 
caIIumv  on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle 
of  “I'ns-Kone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 
Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

YOUCANSSi 

Inoinio  In  invlr* 

f««.  A  New flprtefn  of  foot  comnnlon:  readily  lew  ro  od  b » 
anyotir  at  bom*  lu  a  few  wcvk*.  Ijoy  term*  for  training, 
otwniticyi  rvcrywhrr*  with  nil  tholrnne  yon  ran  attend  la 
No  capital  required  or  itomlato  buy.notigonry  omollrttlnic. 

kUrwm  tnpkwnn  Labor  at  ary,  l«  Bach  Bay,  Bottom.  Mai  a. 


ocnii  no  ivioney* 
just  the  cou [ton 

|  III  Kill. H  I  D.  SHIVERS.  Iimt. 

|  29  Rank  SUmI,  Philadrlphin.  P 


The  Business  for  You! 


u  Iriirntui.  U*h  born  wi 
Si  rutin  um  witb  the  iptend 


r  UK4brr  Id  tbit  lettrt 


everything  in  an 

all  parts  of  it  running  smoothly  and  mak¬ 
ing  progress. 

I  happened  to  make  a  number  of  inven¬ 
tions  myself,  and  learned  how  improve¬ 
ments  develop.  Aiming  other  things,  for 
example.  I  patented  some  of  the  devices 
and  directed  the  development  of  much  of 
the  work  bv  means  of  which  electric  light 


r«iui'«  •».  w  Wi  liun  at  11  werki,’  aiul  bit  ptfwnl  comditiao. 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

Ycm  may  know  nine.  Tell  ibrtr  purrrvt*  ul  the  Me  Lain  5aai. 
far. an.  a  tborourhly  equipped  private  trwttuiu*)  drvuird  ndu- 
Hitrly  to  the  ifMtrwni  of  Club  I'ecc.  Inljrittlr  I’lrai)  »»«.  .v|  ;mI 
t>.«ree*  and  Deformities  D***m«C9  of  tie  Joint*.  Wty  Neck, 
etc.  especially  a«  found  in  Children  and  )ounc  adult*. 

Wme  foe  their  bock.  “* Deform iiiri  mod  Paralyyw."  a«>d  "Pc** 
of  Reference*/’  mailed  free. 

ThaL.C.MeLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 
835  Aubart  Avenue  S«.  Louis,  Mo. 


*c  Get  My  Help^  Begin  Now! 


LONG  EAKINS  COMPANY 
313  High  Street  Springfield.  Ohio 


“You  Told  Me  to  Do  It  Like  That.*”  by  Angus  S.  Hibbard 
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r  w  .  I  .  t  ,  low  c  A  r  At  OC*  r, 

THE<DlLAAULiDTG0*,G0LUMBUS;0. 


Must  Train  Mora  Mon  ,  — 
lliiil'irr.l-  of  positions  to  be ,  fen 
tilled.  l*erMea«n,|o«r1ponle-  ! 
ulam:  a  wonderful  OM»rtU-  ' 
ally  Send  rnupuii  W<i».  / 

irtnoxD  ao*iM**»  /  N»- 
TRAIHINa  INST.  ,  etw, 
■  offals  Nsw  V»Hi  ,  ,, 


Rich  Flakes 

Hide  25%  Bran 

Pettijohn’s  is  soft  rolled  wheat.  Not 
common  wheat,  but  special  wheat — the 
most  Aavory  wheat  that  grows.  In 
countless  homes  it  has  become  the  favor¬ 
ite  morning  dainty. 

Each  flake  hides  a  bran  flake — almost 
unnoticed.  So  this  dish  sup- 
^  plies  whole  wheat  and  bran 

VriiTffi  — two  great  food  essentials. 

lU  ^  ou  ^  1  "s 

L'aflt  |j  bran  food  you  have  ever 

£>  tasted.  Try  it. 


Pettijohnj 


Rolled  Wheat— 25' Bran 


Keith’s  *2.50  Offer 

_  A  new.  l.iir  II  .00  Plan  Book. 

r  T+  ’  .  •hoirtfU'  Hi  .Ir^tiw  aral 

Bool  | dun*  of  Bitwlu*  hcimn 
in  frame,  •lurco  bihI  brick. 
(JWUT  eholro  of  iHiiwaloB  a.  rol- 
laucraoetwostur)  h)Mwrai.an>ls 
■nolilhi*  >ul>»  ilpi Ion  In  Krllh‘« 
.MiuiixliH—  nll/ot  $iao. 

for  over  20  y.ur  un  auih.*- 
M,,n  5  Inagazme  „y  OD  planning  buillinc  -w-l 
licnratini  Im.iim-*— 2.V  n  copy  on  ii«>» --nfaml.  With 
(■  help  iiiid  hcllli  »  liana  you  c«n  Ili’l  the  mini  ilMInrlltr. 
.anti triable  and  ratl«f»»i<ir>  home  with  airairat  •rmtntny. 

I  plan  booh.  I1M  'Ura)>nd  Mb’*  far  It  Mafe -S4.SS 
Keith  Corporation,  M4  *W«,  Bldf ..  M~.pl.  M« 


They  did  nor  get  the  idea  into  practicable 
shape,  but  their  work  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  of  the  perfected  device. 

I  akc  better-known  cases.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  telephone,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Edison  would  have 
perfected  the  phonograph.  And  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  telegraph,  Mr.  Bell  might 
never  have  invented  the  telephone. 

For  the  most  part,  invention  is  evolu¬ 
tion.  Ideas  grixr.  they  don’t  just  pop! 
j  hat  is  true  not  only  for  machines  but  also 
for  the  ideas  out  of  which  businesses 
spring,  and  the  ideas  that  keep  businesses 
going.  I  hey  originate  usually  because 
somebody  starts  to  do  some  little  thing 
better,  and  adapts  and  builds  on  what 
others  have  already  done. 

Big  things  are  seldom  reached  complete 

Sa  single  mind  but  by  a  number  of  peo- 
working  along  similar  lines.  They  cor¬ 
rect  one  another’s  errors  and  stimulate 
one  another  by  suggestions.  I  his  shows 
how  foolish  it  is  to  be  too  jealous  of  your 
ideas. 

If  what  you  are  working  on  is  worth¬ 
while.  somebody  else  is  probably  work¬ 
ing  along  the  same  lines,  or  at  least 
on  the  same  problem,  or  else  somebody 
has  worked  on  it  at  some  time.  You  will 
get  furthest  with  your  idea  if  you  find  out 
what  others  have  done  or  are  doing.  (»ct 
together  with  them.  Compare  notes. 
Correct  your  plan  by  their  ideas  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  yours. 

A  BIT  of  telephone  history  will  show  how 
few  ideas  arc  wholly  new:  If  you  were 
to  ask  a  radio  fan  what  he  considered  the 
most  recent  marvel  of  science,  he  might 
very  well  reply,  “Listening  to  a  concert 
miles  away!" 

But  as  far  back  as  1885,  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  they  were  broadcasting  con¬ 
certs  and  operas  and  speeches!  They  did 
it  over  telephone  wires  instead  of  by  ether 
waves.  But  the  idea  was  otherwise  exactly 
the  same. 

They  started  in  Budapest,  and  called 
it  the  tkeatra  phone.  ’I  he  idea  spread 
to  Paris  and  London,  and  for  a  while 
in  these  cities  it  was  almost  as  much 
of  a  fad  as  is  radio  to-day.  But  the 
novelty  wore  off. 

Several  years  ago  a  man  working  under 
me  told  me  he  was  troubled  with  in¬ 
somnia.  lie  also  told  me  that  he  went  to 
bed  with  a  pad  of  paper  tied  to  a  string 
around  one  wrist,  and  a  pencil  tied  to  the 
other,  so  that  lie  might  always  have  both 
handy.  While  he  was  lying  there  awake 
lie  would  jot  down  ideas  about  the  business. 
He  tore  the  sheets  off  the  pad  and  threw 
them  on  the  floor.  In  the  morning  he 
gathered  them  up.  He  thought  it  was  a 
great  stunt! 

"  Do  you  know,”  I  said  to  him,  "what  I 
want  you  to  do  with  the  next  batch  of 
ideas  vou  get  that  way?" 

“No — what?” 

"I  want  you  to  throw  them  into  the 
waste  basket.  I  hey  will  most  certainly 
not  be  approved!” 

‘Flic  middle  of  the  night  ought  to  be  a 
rime  for  rest.  If  a  man  cannot  sleep,  he 
should  at  least  think  about  something  be¬ 
sides  his  business.  If  he  does  not  pay  at 
least  as  much  attention  to  resting  his 
brain  as  he  does  to  using  it.  he  will  soon 
find  his  ideas  going  ’round  and  ’round  and 
’round  in  the  same  circle,  and  their  value 
will  gradually  and  surely  decrease. 


“I’m  Going  to  Make 
More  Money!” 

“I’m  tired  working  for  a  nmall  salary. 
I  know  I  have  just  as  good  a  head  on 
me  as  Fred  Moore  and  Bob  Roberta,  for 
we  used  to  work  sido  by  aide.  But 
they've  gone  far  ahead  of  me. 

"Why?  Because  they  saw  the  valuo 
of  special  training,  und  1  didn't. 

“But  I  know  better  now.  If  tho 
International  Correspondence  Schools 
can  raise  the  salaries  of  men  like  Fred 
Moore  and  Bob  Roberta,  they  cun  ralao 
mine,  too! 

"If  they  have  helped  others  to  ad¬ 
vance,  they  can  help  me.  To-day — 
right  now — I’m  going  to  send  in  this 
coupon  and  at  least  find  out  whut  the 
I.  C.  S.  can  do  for  me.” 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
B.»  MM- C.  SoTMlM,  P«0B*. 

without  «*  m  oMIgitliw  on  mi  tail.  i-lrur  rand  me 
•  rat*  .«  x««r  l«  i-s«r  ln*lr«  -Who  Win  aid  Why1' 
and  toll  mr  h.m  I  ran  >iusllf>  tor  thr  imaHloa  of  In  ihs 
ratO-ct  brfoer  »hlcb  1  lot.  atsiked  in  X: 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 


I  business  Msnsfenwsit 

IrWuafrlal  Manic* mml 
iVracjirl  Of  cart  aatlo* 


felaamavwhlp 
VlfrHUIn* 

I letter  Lrltrrt 
Tratfc* 

Itualr^aa  r  -«trit0«rafh>  an-l  Typing 

lUntlftff  ami  VU  filing  law  Q  llualneM  Kncllati 
ArrxnifsunmlrwludliicC.r.A.I  [  Civil  Han l«* 

N  Irf  ml  mi  Co*  Art*  MDlltii  C  Hal  hi  ay  Mall  Clark 
lkd.lkffpin<  T  Common  Srlxiol  Subject* 

CrhaU  Hr  cr  alary  r  lllrh  MttOt  Subjrctt 

KlualMt  Hi«alab  Q  Frrocb  Uluaivalln* 
TKCHNICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DCPARTMINT 

IKWirUal  l>.y  im.rln*  QArrhltrrt 

kSanrle  IJchtlruc  Q  lllua  I'rlM  II.  ulna 

Me<iMi>lral  Knglnr'rf  nContrarfor  ami  Hull. 

Hanlral  Hrsfruman  H Afrhlfrrlural  Hraftav 


K-filnr  Kfrtt.  Craft  lea 

\\um<l  I 'coll  Iona 

i»9  Entfnr  Oi^ralftnc 
Clrll  Knfflnaaf 
Hartrylnc  ami  Maiplng 
Metallurgy 

Htraaa  Rn^tnravlntf  □  badit 


ArrhltrH 

lllue  l*rlM  It  ratine 
Comrarfor  ami  llutlilar 
Arc  blteet oral  hrafurr  »n 
Cmrrete  llull.ler 
Htruriural  Knrlnrrr 
Clsemlairr  QrliaiMO 
AulomoMIe  Wort 
Ain  lane  Knclrtra 
Affrleull vrt  and  Povll ry 
Mathriuatlca 


O^ipitioo 

rr# 


/' ••**"*  im  nis  raapat  fa  the 

/afpTialsMl  Cw"f^.m4f*rr  Co*~d  14*.  limited. 


Uaofreal. 


Tour  Europe  for  $^r 

jo  d*»«  of  d(l«hiful  rrarrl  nn-  F 

del  eipirleiKeil  jn<>  cranpeirot  /  I 

cuiilancr  I  «(|<t  up  lu  I 

Shoo.  Wild  W  Boot  lei  Ll. 

CATES  TOVRS  Founded  in  IK92 

It  roU  Tmrrl  a I  U-xtirair  foil 
31?  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


>0  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

Carta** let*  mew  wall  pat* 

IV c  will  not  rlvr  vou  anr  irrarvt  prim 


we  claim  to  make  you  n.  n  in  a 
work.  Hut  If  you  urr  anxk.ua  to 
drtclop  your  talon?  wltli  a  auo- 
rwvfiil  %.  you  «  »n  m mX<* 


— ^xsssum 

Tlsa  W.  L.  tvaas  Salsaal  af  Canaaalni 

•  14  UMir  molUlufl  Clmwlm*4.  OMa 
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MOTOR  CAR  ENAMELS 


ky-a-nize 


Thrifty,  Fastidious  Motorists  Know 

K.YANIZE  Motor  Cir  Enamrli  flow  with 
raw.  level  out  to  ridge  leu  smoothne**  and  dry 
with  a  rich  luitre  that  is  absolutely  waterproof. 

»— Ith  a  clean  surface,  apply  at  instructions  pro- 
Keen  Jus«  away,  and  your  car  lakes  on  added 
youth  and  heauiv. 

Go  10  vour  KYANIZE  dealer,  shos.  him  your  car. 
He'll  supply  the  satisfying  KYANIZE  ant-er. 
Satisfaction !  We  suarantee  It  or  -money  hack  for 
the  empty  can." 

Write  for  free  booklet.  *1  fe.  ».  Mtf  Year  AmtommMtT 

BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Everett  Station.  Boston  49.  Mats.,  U.  S.  A. 


iL/BettcrBuiltlbvla  VJ  URcadyOit* 

Cel  This  Wonderful  Home-Building  Booh 
Sait  $300  lo  $ 900 


BENNETT  HOMES 

52  Mam  St.,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 
II  only  isilemled  m  .f.mi—l  l**«lh  lumber 

and  building  material!,  send  lor  .be  Benise.t 

Mill  Wort.  Catalog  No.  52- VI.  and  take  ad- 
•  antag.  nl  our  lo-  Wholesale  PrKea. 


What  I  Owe  My 
Father 


(Continued  from  page  2$) 


I  will  speak  of  just  one  more  thing,  theone 
which  seems  to  me  the  most  remarkable 
trait  of  his  character.  As  1  said  before, 
he  is  ninety-one  years  old.  Vet  he  ii 
taking  just  as  constructive  an  interest  in 
life  now  as  if  he  were  twenty-one  instead  of 
ninety-one.  That  is  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  he  has  taught  me  how  to  grow, 
while  prowing  old. 

I  tried  to  explain  how,  from  the  very 
beginning,  he  taught  me  to  use  my  mind, 
to  think.  When  I  was  a  child  he  used  to 
take  long  walks  with  me.  1  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  Sunday,  because  it  meant  a  walk 
with  him.  Sometimes  wc  went  into  the 
woods.  But  we  didn't  just  meander 
around,  using  nothing  hut  our  feet!  We 
saw  dozens  of  things  about  which  we 
talked  endlessly. 

And  it  wasn't  just  the  big,  obvious 
things  which  you  couldn’t  help  seeing. 
Anybody  can  sec  trees  and  houses  and 
hills  and  rivers.  If  he  did  call  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  anything  of  that  sort,  it  was  to 
make  me  dig  down  into  something  that 
would  lead  me  to  think! 

"Why  does  that  stream  over  there  flow 
cast  ?  And  w hy  does  this  one  flow  south !" 
. . .  "Why  does  that  robin  run  along  on 
the  ground,  while  that  hummingbird  hov¬ 
ers  over  the  flowers?”  . . .  "Why  is  this 
hill  rounded  on  all  sides,  while  that  one, 
across  the  valley,  has  a  rocky  bluff  on  this 
side?” 


P\0  YOU  see  how  he  brought  to  my  at- 
tention  the  wonders  of  nature  and 


made  me  think  out  their  explanation?  At 
least,  I  tried  to — and  that  is  the  kind  of 

tract  ice  that  leads  to  thought,  if  you 
cep  it  up. 


keep  it  up. 

But  he  was  always  teaching  me  to  look 
beyond  the  superficial  and  obvious.  If 


we  passed  a  stone  quarry  lie  would  hunt 
around  and  find  sonic  fossil  imprint  and 
tell  me  its  history.  If  we  sat  down  undft 
a  tree  to  rest  he  would  show  me  the  empty 
shell  of  a  locust  still  clinging  to  the  bark 
He  would  pick  a  leaf  from  some  shrub,  pet 
out  a  magnifying  glass  he  always  earned 
with  him,  show  me  the  exquisite  structure 
of  the  leaf,  and  explain  how  it  functioned 
1  hese  are  things  which,  in  one  way  ot 
another,  any  father  could  do. 

Sometimes  he  took  me  to  the  sawmill* 
in  our  town;  explained  the  machinery; 
told  me  where  the  logs  came  from  and 
how  they  were  brought  down  the  river  in 
rafts.  I  learned  a  great  deal  in  this  way; 
and  I  learned  it  eagerly,  because  it  wai 
just  "fun.” 

But  the  greatest  thing  I  learned  was  t 
want  to  know  things;  to  have  an  enormou> 
and  insatiable  curiosity  about  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  I  hat,  and  the  impul# 
to  think  about  things,  to  figure  them  out 
are  the  most  important  mental  assets  I 
possess.  I  owe  them  to  my  father.  It 
happens  that  they  have  been  worth  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  me  since  I  have 
grown  up.  But  they  are  worth  more  than 
money.  If  they  never  would  bring  me 
another  dollar,  I  would  not  exchange 
them  for  all  the  money  in  the  world.  They 
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are  what  makes  life  interesting  to  me.  If 
I,  too,  should  live  to  be  ninety-one,  they 
still  will  make  life  interesting — just  as 
they  make  it  interesting  to  my  ninety-one- 
year-old  father. 

He  continued  the  active  practice  of  his 

Erofcssion  until  he  was  eighty-seven.  He 
as  done  some  professional  work  since 
then,  although  not  very  much.  But  he  is 
still  working!  Not  just  working  for  the 
sake  of  doing  something;  but  working  for 
the  sake  of  finding  out  new  facts  that  may 
he  useful. 

Someone  said  to  him  not  long  ago: 
"Why  do  you  put  your  strength  and  time 
into  these  experiments?  At  your  age. 
you  probably  w  ill  not  be  able  to  apply  the 
know  ledge  you  are  seeking.” 

He  smiled  his  quizzical  smile,  half-seri¬ 
ous  and  half-humorous. 

••Well,"  he  said,  "you  know  the  world 
isn’t  coming  to  an  end  when  I  die!  Quite 
a  lot  of  people  will  go  on  living.  And 
quite  a  hit  of  new  ones  will  he  horn.  May¬ 
be  I'll  Hnd  out  something  that  will  be  of 
use  to  them." 

To  hear  him  say  that,  and  to  know  that 
his  life  has  been  a  consistent  living  of  that 
idea— this  is  the  crowning  part  of  my  debt 
to  my  father.  His  mind  has  never  dwelt 
in  the  past.  His  purpose  has  not  been 
hounded  by  the  present.  Everything  has 
been  forward-looking,  a  searching  lor  a 
new  and  better  way  to  do  things. 

I  R  KM  KM  BER  that  sometimes  we  Were 
*  impatient  with  him,  because  he  experi¬ 
mented  with  everything,  from  hand  lotion 
to  electric  fans.  lie  would  study  over 
them  and  make  changes,  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  them.  Sometimes  he  succeeded 
and  sometimes  he  didn't.  But  I  can  see 
now  that  the  important  thing  was  not 
w  hether  he  succeeded  or  failed;  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  was  that  this  indomitable  de¬ 
sire  to  go/orretm/,  to  Hnd  a  new  and  better 
something,  was  the  basis  of  hi>  mental 
life.  It  is  to  the  men  who,  like  my  father, 
arc  always  seeking,  always  planning,  al¬ 
ways  working  to  reach  a  new  and  higher 
goal,  that  the  world  owes  its  progress. 

And  it  is  this  constant  effort  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  to  grasp  something  hevond,  to 
learn,  to  achieve,  that  is  the  motive  |*ower 
of  character.  It  is  this  that  helps  mv 
father  to  grow  r rlile  grow  ing  old.  He  i> 
not  just  drifting  along,  going  through  the 
daily  round  of  earing  and  sleeping.  He 
doesn’t  say:  “I’m  ninety  years  old.  I've 
worked  hard  all  my  life.  I’ve  earned  the 
right  to  sit  back  now  and  iust  look  on. 
Anyway,  what’s  the  use?  I  may  die  to¬ 
morrow." 

That  isn’t  the  way  my  father  feels!  He 
says  instead:  "I  may  die  to-morrow,  so 
I'd  better  make  the  most  of  to-, lay!  But. 
no  matter  how  much  loncer  I  stay  here, 
whether  it  is  a  day.  a  year,  or  ten  years,  I 
don’t  want  to  he  like  a  dead  leaf  hanging 
on  a  tree.  I  want  to  live.  And  vork  it 
tiff!  To  be  interested  in  the  world  about 
me  is  to  be  a  living  part  of  that  world." 

These  things,  which  1  have  learned  from 
mv  father,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  keys  to 
all  that  is  best  in  life:  To  hnd  real  joy  in 
work;  to  keep  as  close  as  one  can  to  an 
ideal  of  honesty;  to  he  interested  in  the 
world  about  one;  and  to  be  kind  to  one’s 
fellow  wayfarers — these  are  the  simple 
but  great  factors  in  the  journey  we  all  are 
taking. 

Quietly,  unassumingly,  without  noise  or 


Remington  Portable 
Typewriter 

is  the  universal  machine  tor  personal  writing. 

It  has  every  quality  demanded  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  user. 

Compact — fits  in  accuse  only  four  inches  high. 

Convenient — can  be  used  anywhere;  on  your 
lap,  if  you  wish. 

Complete — with  STANDARD  KEYBOARD 
and  other  "big  machine”  conveniences. 

It  also  resembles  the  big  machines  in  effi¬ 
ciency,  for  don’t  forget  it’s  a  Remington  — 
with  every  merit  for  which  Remingtons  are 
famous. 

Sold  by  2,500  dealers  and  Remington 
branches  evervwherc. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  “For  You, 

For  Estrrybody".  Address  DepL  $() 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
374  Broadway,  New  York 

Paragon  Ribbon*  /or  Remington 
Portable  Typeurilcn.  Made  by 
us.  50  cents  each.  55.00  a  dozen 
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Saxophone 


Free  Trial 


French 

Baume 


Quick  Relief 


FIRST  AID  for 


Easy  to  Play-Easy  to  Pay 


SALESWOMEN 

When  your  feet  are 
swollen,  aching, burn- 
ing,  torments  from 
standing  behind 
counter  all  day— 
need  the  relief  of 

BAUME  BENGUE, 

(ANALOESIQUE  ) 

Juki  Ret  a  tube  and  give  both  feet  a  thorough  rub  with 
Ben-Gay.  Itssoothing.  cooling  refreshment  is  imme¬ 
diately  and  wonderfully  comforting.  Say  Ben- 
Gay  at  any  drugstore,  and  you  will  get  a  tube 
of  the  original  French  Baume— the  magic 
cream  that  soothes  away  your  pain. 

Thoa.  Eremina  A  Co..  N.  V..  Am*  Agent* 


A  Department 
Manager  writes 


liknlhr 
out  of  .ho.. 

mil  of 


1  fuM  IhiiI* 

rt*h  IhkiU*.  giitboan 

1- motor  btcl* 

k*»  20th  Mediterranean  Cruise 

Jitnr  77  wfilll  "lUllk."  21  SM 

:if>  i  [mri*  a 

Jm«n~lmm 

CO..  193  V k*  Att  . 

\  V  KM"MA  -  1 

at  I 

•t  from  *lork.  I 

ri5HttU)  HR  F.  c. 

him  Cl 

cuhW,  !*▼*• Jo  1  Ufopr. 

CLARK  Times  Building  NEW  YORK 

show,  my  father  has  done  those  things. 
Just  a  quiet  old  gentleman  who  never  had 
medals  presented  to  him,  or  was  waited 
upon  by  committees,  or  had  to  go  out  on 
the  front  porch  to  make  a  speech  to  his 
admiring  fellow  citizens. 

Hut  if  you  ask  me.  I’ll  tell  the  world — 
and  no  slang  about  it  either — that,  as  a 
father,  my  dear  old  dad  is  all  to  the  good! 
I  he  debt  I  owe  him  is  a  debt  for  value  re- 
eeited.  From  the  very  beginning,  he  has 
been  my  comrade,  my  teacher,  my  friend. 
He  never  has  played  me  a  shabby  trick. 
When  I  think  of  him,  I  hold  my  head  up 
in  pride — and  I  bow  it  in  respect.  That  s 
the  way  I  feel  about  my  father. 

I  said  before  that  there  is  something 
wrong  about  this  father  business  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Countless  people  have  talked  to  me 
about  the  influence  their  mothers  had  on 
them;  but  precious  few  have  talked  to  me 
that  way  about  their  fathers.  And  yet 
most  fathers  have  fully  twenty  wonderful 
years  of  daily  opportunities  to  make  good 
with  their  children. 

All  of  us  start  life  with  a  father;  and 
usually  he  is  still  on  hand  when  we  have 
grown  up.  His  face  is  one  of  the  first 
things  we  learn  to  know  in  a  strange  new- 
world.  As  the  years  go  by,  we  size  him 
up.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  we  make  mis¬ 
takes  about  him.  We  don't  understand 
him.  Hut  mote  often,  I  think,  we  get  a 
pretty  shrewd  idea  of  him. 

I  lien,  in  time,  those  of  us  who  arc  hoys 
grow  to  manhood,  and  in  most  cases  be¬ 
come  fathers  of  another  crop  of  children. 
Then  the  sizing-up  process  begins  all  over 
again.  This  new  generation  of  fathers  has 
a  chance  to  help  their  boys  and  girls  to  get 
hold  of  life  by  the  right  handle.  They  can 
try  to  he  something  more  than  a  .sort  of 
animated  tin  hank  out  of  which  you  shake 
pennies.  01  perhaps  dollars,  if  it  happens 
to  b<-  a  bank  that  yields  big  money. 

HERE  is  something  wrong  with  your 
share  in  this  father  business  if  your  chil¬ 
dren.  when  they  speak  of  you,  do  not  do  it 
with  a  stirring  of  pride  and  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  in  their  hearts.  As  I  write  this,  a  let¬ 
ter  which  came  from  my  father  lies  before 
me;  six  pages  of  clear,  firm  handwriting, 
telling  of  his  work,  his  experiments,  his 
observations  of  life.  There  are  flashes  of 
humor,  touches  of  imagination;  an  alto¬ 
gether  delightful  letter,  which  a  young 
man  of  twenty  might  he  proud  of  having 
written.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page 
are  these  two  lines: 

“May  God  graciously  bless  you  and 
keen  you. 

“Your  loving  Daddy." 

When  a  man  is  more  than  ninety  years 
old,  he  feels  very  close  to  the  Great  Un¬ 
known.  He  may  he  no  closer  than  the 
rest  of  us;  but  he  thinks  the  door  may 
open  at  any  time  and  he  be  summoned  to 
enter.  And  this  is  the  final  item  in  my 
debt  to  my  father;  an  example  of  how-  to 
w  alk  unafraid  up  to  that  door  of  mystery. 
He  has  no  fear  but  that  his  Clod  will  gra¬ 
ciously  bless  him  and  keep  him.  Hur 
meanwhile  he  doesn't  iust  sit  and  wait, 
saving  that  the  day  is  almost  over  and  the 
signal  to  quit  may  come  soon.  He  is  not 
the  kind  of  workman  that  soldiers  on  the 

Kb  while  he  is  waiting  for  the  whistle  to 
nw!  He  wants  to  live  so  long  as  life 
lasts.  May  it  last  a  long  time  yet — for  it 
won’t  be  the  same  to  me,  without  my 
father.  niruti7oH  hw  nnr\nlo 
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Can  You  Make 
Yourself  Do 
a  Difficult  Thing? 

(i Continued  from  page  jj) 

difference  lies  in  the  mind's- knowledge  of 
that  awful  depth,  and  its  inability  to  blot 
it  out. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  during 
a  musical  contest  between  the  grade 
children  in  a  Missouri  town.  A  nriz*  was 
to  be  awarded  to  the  w  inning  school,  and 
a  well-known  musician  of  St.  Louis  was 
to  be  the  judge.  Some  general  training 
was  to  be  given  by  a  supervisor,  who  di¬ 
vided  her  efforts  fairly  among  all  the 
schools,  and  the  rest  of  the  training  w  as  to 
be  given  only  by  the  regular  teachers. 
This  made  the  chances  very  slim  for  one 
particular  group  whose  teacher  could  not 
even  tell  one  tune  from  another.  On  the  j 
night  of  the  contest,  however,  with  the 
very  atmosphere  seething  with  rivalry, 
these  youngsters  stood  before  the  audience 
and  t con. 

Knowing  their  teacher's  inefficiency  in 
muhiral  matters,  the  defeated  ones  were 
so  perplexed  that  they  even  hinted  at  un¬ 
fairness  in  the  award.  The  teacher,  they 
whispered,  was  a  relative  of  the  judge 
and  had  got  a  persuasive,  spellbinding 
friend  to  stay  with  the  judge  from  the 
minute  he  stepped  from  the  train  until 
the  very  second  that  he  was  ready  to  j 
pronounce  the  decision. 

fT,I  IE  real  truth  was  that  the  teacher,  real-  i 
1  izing  that  his  pupils  were  handicapped 
through  his  own  inability,  did  his  best  to 
give  them  at  least  a  fighting  chance  by 
instilling  into  them  a  confident  determi¬ 
nation  to  win.  For  days  before  the  con¬ 
test  every  word  he  spoke  to  them  was 
filled  with  that  suggestion,  and  on  the 
night  the  last  word  he  spoke  to  each  one 
as  they  Passed  to  do  their  turn  w  as,  "If  in!" 
So  filled  with  the  idea  of  victory  w  as  every 
head  and  heart,  that  they  had  on  ready 
tap  the  very  last  iota  of  their  musical  tal¬ 
ent.  and  gave  the  best  they  had.  In  every 
endeavor  of  life  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
talent  stored  up  in  a  being  that  counts — 
it  is  the  part  that  "gets  across." 

Brains  whirling  with  thoughts  of  failure 
have  played  havoc  with  geniuses  who 
would  have  marked  history  had  they  fo¬ 
cused  their  attention  on  achievement  in¬ 
stead.  Famous  actors  have  been  driven 
from  the  stage  to  obscurity  through  an 
overpowering  fear  that  they  would  forget 
their  parts.  Because  they  dwelt  on  what 
they  should  not,  singers  possessing  the  di-  1 
vine  spark  have  remained  mediocre;  and 
many  an  orator,  who  could  have  sent  his 
audience  to  their  feet  w  ild  w  ith  exultation, 
has  stood  before  that  same  audience  trem¬ 
blingly  uttering  dull  commonplace  things, 
simply  because  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  dread  that  he  would  do  exactly 
what  he  did  do.  The  genius  is  out¬ 
stripped  every  day  and  his  place  in  fame 
usurped  by  the  less  gifted  one  who 
knows  how  to  use  what  talent  he  has.  , 

The  writer  once  witnessed  an  illiter¬ 
ate  wandering  lecturer  bring  round  after 
round  of  warm-hearted  applause  from  a 
body  of  college  men.  I  he  man’s  English  ! 


To  make  cretonne  wastebasket 
The  cnrdhoonl  for  this  wo-telvt-ket 
co-t  5  cents;  the  rrrtonne  :$0  and  the 
braid  25.  You  enn  easily  make  one. 

Cut  nx  piece*  of  ranflsgtnl  Ijf  x  II 
incite*,  with  ounrter  oval  nil  out  of 
two  corner*.  ( 'over  whole  of  one  side 
of  each  with  Lcl'age'a  and  plnrc  side 
by  side,  dime  together,  on  wrung  aide 
of  cretonne  lSxd'J  inches,  allowing  '* 
indie*  of  en'tonne  top  mid  Itolloui  and 
5  incite*  at  one  end.  Smooth  carefully. 

Kohl  in  and  Ixd’ngr  en'tonne  top  and 
Imttofn.  -fishing  an  Mint  I  quarter  oval*. 
Join  fir*t  and  la-t  |Herv*  of  mnlboanl 
hv  Ixd’niting  the  extra  5  niche-  of  ere- 
tonne  over  tlie  first  section,  cutting  it 
off  to  match  figure  in  cretonne.  Ixd’agc 
plain  material  inside  for  lining,  first 
turning  it*  edge  under  all  amund  and 
Ixd’aging  a  narrow  hern. 

For  bottom  u*e  heavy  cardlmanl. 
Ixd’nge  -mull  bhtek-  of  wood  under  it 
to  *idcw  of  basket  for  *upi*»rt.  Ixd’ngc 
hand  of  upholstery  braid  ground  out- 
*itle  for  ileeomtion. 


To  cover  flower  pot  with  cretonne 
Fikkt  wrap  |w|ier  tight  around  not. 
Ix*t  ecu  I*  overlap  ami  Ixd’age  together. 
Cut  around  top  and  liottoninf  |Mit,  leav¬ 
ing  ruff  around  isit  but  not  fastened  to 
it.  Slit  vertically,  use  a*  pattern. 

From  (Nittem  out  out  eanllwtanl 
leaving  1  inch  extra  at  one  end;  lap 
over  and  Ixd’nge  to  other  end.  Cut 
out  cretonne,  leaving  M  inch  top  and 
ImiMoiii  and  2  inches  at  end.  Coat  en¬ 
tire  outside  surface  of  cardltonrd  with 
Ixd'nge's  ami  draw  cretonne  smoothly 
over  it.  Where  cretonne  overlap*,  cut 
neatly  around  the  design  and  lx*  I 'age. 
Fold  over  the  extra  M  inch  top  ami 
In  it  f  on t  and  Ixd'age  to  inside. 

For  lining,  rut  enamel  cloth  a  littlo 
smaller  than  pattern;  Ixd’age  smoothly 
to  entire  inside  surface.  To  cover 
saucer,  spread  coat  of  Ixd’agc’s  on 
outside  surface  mid  glue  cretonne  all 
annual  top  edge  first,  drawing  it 
smiMith  •nil  close  over  sides  and  un¬ 
derneath  in  pleats.  Ixd’age  upholstery 
braid  annual  top  of  |Mtt  ami  saucer. 


To  make  a  doll's  cradle 

Till  x  round  rmnlt-ani  oatmeal  nr  -all  hot  llrinov*  taper  wrap¬ 
per  Cut  foot  III  h— II  Ienx«h-I— -.  rover  and  IxSInni  f«e  head- 

hanrl  ami  fmxhnaiil  Irl’MT  'hr  cover  on  Cut  nrrlr*  of  rMmin,' 
to  III  m*i,|c  t--a.lt.  old  ami  foutlnard  fool  each  a.illi  lx>l*a«e‘n  ami 
pul  in  pUre 

Take  Slip  of  cretonne  si*lc  a,  cradle  l«  Ion*,  amt  long  enough 
l„  hi  out  Male  ami  Mwadr.  Coat  cradle  outude  ami  iaeid*  with  Ixd’acc'* 
amt  lil  rret.mne  over  it.  •U-hm*  abm-  Indy  amt  rim  meet.  Cut 
cretonne  for  owtaNlc  of  1-wdlxMrH  amt  footboard  mrli  Uriel  all 
ariHiml:  I -r  Page  in  place;  slnah  .dgc-  ami  I -e  Page  over  rim.  Ix-Pagr 
!>«.  •tn|»  of  cretonne  ionite  and  —it. sic  of  nm..  fir-l  la- Paging  nar¬ 
row  hrm  in  them  I -e  Page  how  of  nMna  on  hiwdlsmid 
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Laboratory  and  Factory:  .*>1  Essex  Avenue.  Gloucester,  Mass. 
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“This 
Ended  My 
Foot  Troubles 99 

ini'  Arch  BfKn  «tf  umnlv  nndrr- 
You’d  hardly  believe  the  difference 
make.  I  uved  to  have  terrible  pain 
ly  feet  and  anklea:  1  could  hardly 

I  or  walk ;  now  I  really  forget  1  have 
Try  a  pair  of  Jung*.  I'm  aure 

II  relieve  you.  too." 

1  a  Arch  Brace  a  a  aaure  com  f  or  t 
'  correct  fallen  arc bea  and  foot  attain 
r  tired,  aching  and  burning  feet  in- 
’•  Overcome  pain  in  the  heel,  inatep 
of  the  foot  a.  well  aa  the  ankle,  calf 


n.l»  io  h  ewir.il  1  !.e  ,-ivr. 

immcrliaK  relief  -n  :  ui  |*fi . . 

foot  comfort.  May  be  worn  either  over  or 
under  the  hoae  and  with  any  kind  of  foot 
wear.  Reownmended  by  leading  doctors, 
oateopatha.  chiropractors.  chiropodMta. 

Over  Half  a  Million  Satisfied  Wearers 
No  matter  what  other  supports  or  appliances  you  have 
uaad.  you  should  try  a  pair  of  Jung’a  Arch  Braces. 
Entirely  Different  From  Other  Foot  Appliances 
Made  of  special  Superlaatik  light  and  porous,  yet  Arm 
and  durable  No  ungainly  hump*  cr  butdenaomr  pads. 
No  larger  shoe  necessary.  No  metal  plates  Baact  sire 
for  every  foot.  Price  $1  per  pair.  'Canada  $1.25.)  Your 
money  back  if  not  satishn!.  Jung's  Miracle  Arch  Braces, 
ertra  wide.  $150.  Canada  $17 T) 

fa#  .lira.  >,«.  and  •  k.U< #a  If  your  Jk.~  J.al.r, 
d'Offitl.  or  •  utfunl  drulrt  ns)  sou.  mnlrr  dtrrrt. 

Writ.  Jodmy  For  Our  Fro.  Book 

—  I—  .t-~«  Ik#  irri  lll_.«.l.r  a.lh 

k'Hai  Iasi  l#Bs  sal  i*lal  al  loM  ilk.  VU  I w  Saul  torn 


THE  JLNG  ARCH  BRACE  COMPANY 
IX*  lusl  liolldlng  i  laclnnai 

(asarfiaa  fA#-  laUsa  A  Hokrrn.  W«>> 
111  lUmillu*  J,  0.1  HU,  .  TuruuU,.  On- 


JUNG'S 

*77u?  Original' 


Look  for  this  4 

Trade-Mark  *'* 

It  protects  yvu 
afriinU  imitations 


hear  "S'  Vactuphone 

Nrw  invent  ion.  raiultmd  from  nJ-: 
erpmmmts.  matfos  the  Seol  to  hear 
Wrdefer  (Mails  erf  DO  Demonstration 
«0CI  W0*l  hli  Co  Ms  isia.  thodm*  Hsu 


\TOW 


Iron  Clod 
So.  98 
Mercerised 
Hoe* 


mgs 


rJor  the  active  girl 
lustrous  Slock 
that  'wear. 


ACTIVE  girls,  like  active  boys,  arc 
hard  on  stockings.  That's  why  wc 
make  I  ton  Clad  No.  98  with  double  sole 
and  four- ply  heel  and  toe.  They 
need  all  the  durability  Iron  Clad  stands 
for. 

Girls  want  good-looking  stockings,  too. 
That’s  why  We  make  these  fine-ribbed, 
mercerized  hose  with  an  unusual!}*  bright 


lustre— giving  the  smart  appearance  of  silk. 
Colors:  Black,  White,  African  Brown. 
I’tices:  ;oc  a  pair,  sizes  6  to  10  tEast  of 
the  Rockies). 

There's  value  here:  get  several  pairs.  If 
your  dealer  doesn't  catry  No.  98,  order 
direct,  enclosing  remittance  and  state  size 
and  color  desired.  Your  order  will  be 
promptly  filled,  postpaid. 


COOPER,  WELLS  &  CO.,  204  Vine  St.,  St.  Jogeph,  Mich. 


was  full  of  glaring  faults,  his  delivery 
bad,  his  appearance  unkempt;  yet  lit 
had  a  straightforwardness  that  was 
aimed  so  point-blank  at  you  that  it  seized 
you,  and  you  could  not  help  yielding  to 
his  trend  of  thought.  Half  of  his  hearers 
would  have  given  all  their  schooling  to 
possess  that  man’s  ability  to  do  what  he 
started  out  to  do. 

The  merchant  who  keeps  his  mind 

tinned  upon  threatening  bankruptcy  is 
ut  extending  a  beckoning  hand  to  that 
disaster;  the  traveling  salesman  who, 
before  he  approaches  his  customer,  fears 
for  his  order,  has  alreadv  jeopardized 
his  sale;  the  minister  who  dreads  that  his 
congregation  may  fall  asleep  under  his  nose 
administers  through  his  words  and  actions 
an  opiate  no  congregation  can  withstand. 

I  hese  men  possess  the  inherent  ability 
and  the  courage  to  succeed,  yet  they 

Raze  and  miss  success  by  the  vital  hair's 
cadth,  the  lack  of  w  hich  renders  useless 
all  their  years  of  struggle. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  while  stalking  for  ma- 
1  “  terial,  the  writer  dropped  into  a  dub- 
room.  An  exceptionally  good  player  was 
losing  heavily  in  an  innocent  game  of 
chance.  His  countenance  revealed  the 
thought  of  defeat  that  w  as  rampant  with¬ 
in  him.  Critical  plays  demanding  stern 
judgment  on  his  part  were  puerile, 
feeble,  and  senseless,  horn  of  the  fact  that 
his  mind  was  on  losing  rathei  than  win¬ 
ning.  At  last  he  declared  himself  beaten— 
a  pitiable  product  of  his  own  negative 
suggestion. 

At  this  point,  however,  his  friends  came 
to  his  rescue,  encouraging  him,  urging 
him,  and  almost  demanding  that  lit 
really  try,  all  the  while  bearing  down 
upon  him  with  the  truth  that  he  could 
win.  as  he  had  in  the  past.  Gradually  a 
change  came  over  him  as  he  sat  again  in 
the  game,  lie  took  heart,  his  counte¬ 
nance  assumed  a  new  look,  his  form  grew 
erect  and  confident.  Weak  plays  gave  way 
to  strong  ones.  Repeatedly  he  scored  on 
hi*  opponent.  Why?  His  old-time  as¬ 
surance  had  returned,  releasing  his  ability. 
All  idea  of  losing  had  been  crowded  out 
by  confidence  in  winning.  In  the  end  he 
was  six  games  ahead. 

Your  brain,  the  center  of  all  your  activ¬ 
ities.  is  by  its  very  nature  sending  out 
at  all  times  a  multitude  of  discharges 
that  direct  every  movement,  physical 
or  mental.  This  is  true  even  in  sleep. 

Just  what  these  discharges  are  and  the 
direction  in  which  they  arc  sent  depend 
entirely  upon  you,  the  superior  being  who 
stands  ruler  over  this  powerful  king,  the 
brain.  Every  suggestion  you  make, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  this  ever-working  king  is  faithfully 
transmitted  by  it  and  becomes  part  of 
your  active  life. 

For  instance:  Desiring  to  post  a  letter, 
you  say  to  yourelf.  "1  must  not  forget 
this  letter.” 

As  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  slowly 
fades  away,  what  single  word  remains 
last  as  the  strongest  message  to  the 
brain: 

It  is —forget.  Can  you  hope  to  remem¬ 
ber  to  post  the  letter  when  all  the  delicate 
machinery  of  your  system  is  set  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  hair-trigger  forget?  You 
need  but  refer  to  your  own  past  experience 
in  mailing  letters  for  undeniable  proof. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  youKwirhout 
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Boncilla  is  Guaranteed  Bone 

to  do  theie  mx  definite  things  for  the  face 

or  your  money  will  be  refunded  Boncilla  Be* 

*.  Clears  the  cempU.ion  end  fWee  It  color.  pack  that  IS 
2.  Cleaneee  end  cloeee  enlarged  pores.  loWfdlodfY. 

X  Rimom  blackheads  and  pimples,  and  ,  .  . 

eliminates  osceee  oilinees  d  the  skin.  clearmngthe 

4.  Ufts  out  the  lines.  ursl  beemy  to 

5.  Rebuilds  drooping  facial  tissues.  m soodm*  ret 

4.  Makes  the  skin  eolt  and  velvety.  result,  after  on 

Three  Complete  Facial  £ 
Packs  Only . 

The  Be edits  Peek  O’  Be.urv  a  .  remarkable  value.  I.  conujn,  enough 
..  die  Vsr-d-a  Oesrr .  and  BeadBa  Fsc 

three  to  four  complete  fecal  peck.  h  c. 

Tittsjats 
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I  shall  remember 


a  shadow  of  doubt,  say, 
this  letter.”  .  -I 

Here  the  vital  suggestion  is  remember. 
It  is  positive,  and  the  more  firmly  it  is 
dwelt  upon  the  more  completely  it  crowds 
out  any  other  suggestion  that  may  work 
damage  to  your  plans. 

A  week’s  practice  brings  marvelous  im¬ 
provement;  but,  as  with  every  other 
accomplishment,  the  person  who  begins 
with  the  simple  performance  and  keeps 
growing  is  the  one  who  in  the  end  carries 
the  laurels. 

What  seems  almost  a  paradox  is  that 
people  who  are  notorious  for  their  con¬ 
stant  failures,  and  whose  espousal  of  any 
enterprise  is  deemed  a  sure  omen  of 
disaster,  are  the  most  brilliant  successes 
when  once  they  learn  to  guide  their 
brains.  It  is  their  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  suggestion  that  makes  them  failures. 
Change  the  tenor  of  these  suggestions, 
and  they  become  as  remarkable  successes 
as  they  were  failures. 


“ONE  of  the  World’s  Richest  Men— 
In  Friends”  Is  presented  to  you  next 
month  in  a  business  romance  that  is 
bound  to  inspire  and  instruct  you. 
If  you  want  to  learn  the  secret  of 
winning  friendship,  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  recital  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  James  E.  Gorman,  president 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad. 


Scattergood  Becomes 
a  Private  Detective 

( Continued  from  page  49) 

Goodrich  talking  to  Scattergood,  and 
stopped,  her  hands  flying  to  her  throat. 
Then  she  ran,  ran  to  him,  and  there,  in 
the  face  of  the  village,  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck: 

“You  didn’t  do  it.  You  didn’t  do  it - 

I  know.  He  didn't!  He  did  n’t  I” 

“Now,  Mattie.”  said  the  young  man 
gently.  “Now,  Mattie.” 

“Everybody’s  against  him.  Every¬ 
body  hates  him.  It’s  cruel,  cruel!” 

“Now,  honey. . . .” 

“But  they  can’t  turn  me  against  him. 
He’s  mine.  I — I  love  him.  I’ll  follow 
him  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I’ll  follow 
him  into  a  prison  cell. . . .” 

Scattergood  was  watching  the  voung 
man’s  face.  It  was  grave,  yet  the  brown 
eyes  glowed  with  such  a  light  as  one  sel¬ 
dom  sees  in  the  eyes  of  a  man. 

“There. . . .  There.” 

Mattie  burst  into  sudden  tears.  “Oh, 

I’m  ashamed - I’ve  told  him  this,  and 

he — he’s  never  asked  me. . . .  I’ve —  Oh, 
what  have  I  done.” 

Goodrich  pressed  her  head  back  and 
looked  into  her  eyes.  “I  haven’t  asked 
you,  honey,”  he  said  softly,  “because  I 
hadn’t  the  right  to  ask  you. . . .  But  you 
knew  I  loved  you.  I — whatever  happens 
now — I  don’t  care.  It  can't  take  this 
away  from  me.”  He  turned  to  Scatter¬ 
good  and  said,  with  awe  and  wonder  in  his 
voice.  “She  . . .  cares  for  me  . . .  and  she 
would  stick  to  me  even  through  this.” 

“Mattie,”  said  Scattergood,  “I  calc’latc 
you  done  foolishness  enough  fer  to-day. 


839  People  Wrote 
to  Tell  Us  Definitely 
what  Boncilla 
had  Done  for  Them 


839 


individuals,  men  and  women,  told  us  in  just  what  ways 

had  improved  their  complexions. 

447  ud  that  a  removed  r*mpl«  end  bUckheadv  ; 

I  OS  th»i  it  f  (moved  the*  wnnklct  and  *»v(  it*  facial  mutclti 

•  root hfj  t»  noo  ». 

47  led  a  removed  tbe  oil  from  the*  »km.  . 

114  met  a  cloved  it*  Por« 

2IJ  u<d  ■  **V*  ifcem  color 
«S  ud  a  !•-«  diem  vigor  out  feelma  ,  , 

I  tad  a  look  away  tbei  mDow  look  of  it*  »kin. 

17  m«I  a  removed  un  aunburn— end  blocked  itvcir  free  kid. 

These  letters  arc  direct  evidence  that  Boncilla  Cjasmic  Face 
Packs  do  everything  we  claim  for  them.  Every  letter 
breathes  sincerity  and  enthusiasm. 

Boncilla  Beauty  is  Deeper 
Than  Skin  Deep 

BfAUllfifT  If  e  smooth.  grayish  claimic 
peck  iKei  11  limply  spread  over  ihc  face  end  al¬ 
lowed  10  dry.  It  goes  to  the  very  depth  of  the  pore  v 
cleansing  them  thoroughly  end  bringing  your  nat¬ 
ural  beamy  to  kht  Whil*  a  n  drying  you  can  feci 
ai  kxHos  reiuvenating  velon.  you  cen  vee  av  remarked* 
retuki  after  or*  appheanon.  Feel.  So.  Know  BomtiOa. 
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Why  throat  hygiene 

is  vital  to  your  health 


YOUR  physician  will  tell 
you  the  throat  and  tonsils, 
with  their  numerous  folds  and 
crevices  are  the  ideal  breeding 
ground  for  all  sorts  of  malig- 
nant  germs.  These  growths 
gather  here  for  a  favorable 
chance  to  invade  the  body. 


world  over  as  a  trustworthy 
means  of  protection  against 
throat  infection. 

Little  tablets,  delicately 
flavored,  dissolved  like  candy 
in  the  mouth,  release  a  power 
ful,  yet  harmless,  germicide. 
This  turns  the  saliva  into  an 


Your  duty  to  yourself  and  antiseptic,  bactericidal  fluid 
others  demands  that  you  which  bathes  the  entire  living 
wage  unceasing  war  against  membrane  of  the  throat, 
these  crafty  foes  of  health,  checking  and  destroying  germ 
lest  they  infect  you  or  ~  vttj  hfc  wherever  it  exists, 

those  near  you. 

Unlike  many  other 
methods,  the  action  of  / 

Formamint,  the  germ* 
filling  throat  tablet,  is 
continuous  and  thor 


Remember:  the  germ-kill- 
ing  power  of  Formamint 
is  positive, ack  nowlcdgcd 
by  science  and  proven  by 
»  experience.  Formamint 
should  be  used  whenever 
. . . . . .  U-immog-wu  your  throat  is  irritated  or 

ed ** by*1  p  h ysicu ns'' 'the  ^n-U^tT^'w^ 

ormamint 

GERM  KILLING  THROAT  TABLETS 


Ftmmimfnf  is  OMf  Trademark— ‘It  L} 


ou* 


To  acquaint  you  with  Formamint  we  u ill  tend  a 
trial  tube  on  receipt  of  a  emit  in  stamps  to  defray 
the  cost  of  mailing.  Address  The  Bauer  Chemical 
Company,  //-{  XTest  i  Srh  St..  New  York.  N.  V. 


Female  Institute  lias 

Ilitim-pil  location  healthful 


MRS.  H.  N.  HILLS.  A 


Sfuarf  Hull,  Staunton,  Virginia 


Wetomachek  Camps 

m  >ruwMii«*ni  of  Thr  (hlrairo  Nonius!  fVhoi 


POwn>  Lake. 
Vuttot  thr 
HtM  of  I’hr^al 
l>liimtlnfi.  Junk*  anti  Senior  t  .uni*.  July  and  Aunu-f 
for  irlrl«.  '*  to  22,  A  strong  foerr  of  rralrw^l 
Kifrrf’iirrn  rrqulnni  \\  mr  for  t^xikll.  KhiHTRu. 
I>cpt.  JO.  5#J4  (;r rrnwood  \*r  .  Chicago.  III. 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 


BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 

( ’iiitunsl  and  htulnrw  «ib>»ctA  Courwr*  In  thr  marucr- 
mrtit  of  prr urinal  husIfirH  afTalr*.  I.  2.  and  4-yrtr  pro¬ 
gram*.  Crrtinrats'  or  «l»itw.  sjutuiI  work  for  pmwr. 
live  m*tvUt»w  a u< I  high  *rbool  lxi*fnirtnr*  Utakeur 

D«an  T.  UwrsiKt  Davis,  27  GarrUsn  Street.  Beaten.  Mac*. 


The  East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School 

Hu xi  E.  IUIUL  rrl nopal 

<  «wjrreln  t*h>^tral  Kihiratkio  for  craduatre  of  fcwr-)tmr 
lllih  «rh—4«  (YFfdwailniul  **immrc  prhonl  brettw 
June  I  Bib.  l  or  InformaH.ei  addfr* 

R  I  .  Hum  I**  strotalOwin.  I*a 


BRENAU  COLLEGE  CONSERVATORY 

.  JUtif  far  Mwl 


rs. 


A<Vln-»  Hu<«r  Hot  R.  OMoenlUe.  <U 


You  go  tight  home  and  stay  there." 

"Yes.  Mattie,  do  as  he  says,”  Goodrich 
said,  and  he  bent  over  her,  careless  of  the 
staring  eyes  of  Cold  river,  and  kissed  liei 
lips.  Then  he  turned  to  Scattergood  and 
faced  him.  “Well,”  he  said,  “what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

"Dummcd  if  1  know,”  said  Scatter- 
good.  "If  I’d  seen  you  commit  them 
depredations,  and  a  good  girl  like  Mattie 
stood  up  and  declared  she  knowed  you 
was  innocent,  why,  I  calc'late  I’d  havt 
doubts  of  mv  eyesight.  I’m  all  set  to  hold 
hack  my  jcJgmcnt." 

“Mrs.  Watts  has  put  me  out,"  said 
Goodrich. 

“I’m.  What  ye  calc’late  to  do?" 

“Stay  in  this  town,”  said  the  boy,  "and 
make  tnrm  like  it.” 

"Looks  to  me  like  you’d  be  spendin’ 

Cir  time  under  the  post  office."  (The 
al  jail  was  situated  there.) 

"Is  it  as  bad  as  that?” 

"Wuss. . . .  G’-by,  young  feller.  G’-by.” 
Presently  Sheriff  Watts  ambled  up  the 
street  and  Scattergood  called  to  him. 
"Mornin',  Sheriff.  Business  on  hand  ?" 
"kind  of  tiggering  if  I  got  evidence 
enough  to  arrest  that  desperado." 
"Which  one?” 

“Only  one  we  got.  The  circus  feller.” 
"I'm.  Sheriff,  s’posin'  you  conn*  hack 
into  the  store.  I  got  a  matter  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  you,”  said  Scattergood,  and  lie 
heaved  himself  onto  his  feet.  I  he  sheriff 
followed  him  to  the  rear  of  the  building, 
where  the  old  hardware  merchant  main¬ 
tained  his  office,  and  there  they  talked  in 
low  tones  for  half  an  hour. 


AT  THE  end  of  that  time  Scattergood 
1  *  walked  to  the  bank,  where  he  drew 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  money  and. 
holding  the  hills  in  his  hand,  came  out  on¬ 
to  the  Street  10  recross  the  bridge.  He  en¬ 
countered  Pliny  Pickett,  conductor  of  the 
passenger  train,  and  Deacon  Pettybone. 

"Carrvin’  that  money  kind  of  conspicu¬ 
ous,  hain't  ye?"  asked  the  deacon. 

"Guess  it’s  safe  enough  right  in  town  in 
broad  daylight, "said  Scattergood.  hat’s 
worryin’  me  some,  though,  is  takin’  it  out 
to  Plummer's  to-night.  Had  a  leetle  deal 
on  with  him.” 

"Goin’  alone?" 

"1  be.  I’ve  hern  a-drivin'  these  roads 
alone  for  tliutty  year,  and  no  one  bandit's 
goin’  to  scare  me  off  of  ’em." 

"Durn  foolish,  1  call  it,"  said  Pliny. 

“Walkin'  my  way,  Pliny?" 

"I  kin." 

Now  it  w  as  safe  to  place  dependence  on 
the  deacon's  tongue.  It  would  wag.  Dur- 
ing  the  rest  of  the  day  the  old  man  would 
scold  about  town,  describing  querulously 
Scattcrgood’s  pigheadedness  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  foolishness.  The  whole  town  would 
be  informed  that  Scattergood  was  driv¬ 
ing  alone  to  Plummer’s. 

"Pliny,”  said  Scattergood,  "kin  your 
brakeman  run  the  train  fer  a  day?" 

"He  kin;  but  1  hate  to  trust  him  with 
it.  Tain’t  evtrv  man  that's  htten  to 
handle  responsibilities." 

"That,"  said  Scattergood,  “is  why  I’m 
pickin'  you.” 

Pliny  threw  out  his  chest.  “Ye  might 
do  wuss,"  he  said. 

"I’m.  I've  an  idee  young  Goodrich ’ll 
be  goin'  some’eres  out  of  town  this 
mornin'.  I  want  you  should  keep  your 
eye  on  him  ’thotit  Ins  serin’  you.” 


Scattergood  Becomes  a  Private  Detective,  by  Clarence  Br  pi  xerox  Kbllaxd  1  <•> 


“Thar  desperado! ...  I  got  a  wife  and 
children.”  _ 

“Go  armed,”  said  Scattergood.  ‘  Go 
armed,  but  don’t  fire  ’thout  it  s  necessary. 
You  keep  right  on  his  heels.” 

It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when  Scat- 
teigood  closed  his  store  and  clambered 
into  his  buggy  to  drive  out  to  Plummer  s. 
At  nine  o’clock  his  horse  was  plodding  up 
the  mountain  through  the  close-growing 
woods,  when  suddenly  a  man  armed  with 
a  shotgun,  face  covered  with  a  red  hand¬ 
kerchief,  leaped  into  the  road. 

Scattergood  jerked  on  the  lines  and 
reared  back  in  his  seat. 

“Hands  up,”  said  the  highwayman. 
“Stick  ’em  up  quick.” 

It  was  a  deep,  guttural  voice,  disguised. 

"Evenin’,”  said  Scattergood. 

“Shut  up  and  pungle  out,”  said  the  man. 
“No  fooling.  This  gun  goes  off  easy. 

“I  hain’t  got  a  cent,  young  feller. 

“You’ve  got  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars.  Hand  it  out." 

“Kind  of  well-informed,  hain  t  ye? 

“No  back  talk,  loss  that  money  into 
the  road.”  The  man  approached  the 
buggy  and  Scattergood  saw  on  his  wrist 
the  leather  strap.  He  also  noted  a  slight 
limp  and,  crossing  the  back  of  the  left 
hand  diagonally,  a  brownish  scar  as  from 
an  acid  burn  like  young  Goodrich’s. 

“1  m _ Here  she  is,"  he  said,  tossing 

down  his  roll  of  bills,  “and  much  g«*Kl 
may  it  do  ye.” 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  me.  mister. 
I'm  able  to  take  care  of  myself.  Now 
sink  the  gad  into  that  nag  and  mosey." 


“I  bail  ne'er  card 
Iran  WO  a 
La.l  -rrk  I 
cleared  UOI  and  this 
•rrk  WIS."- 
W.  Krarnv  I®7  Park 
PJ..  Oklahoma  City. 


•ML97; 

•ill  go  o 

P.  Wyae.  »IOI  Forty- 
Srmod  SI..  Purl  land. 
Orr. 


"The  very  lira! 
month  1  earned 

•1.000.  I  »a*  for¬ 
merly  a  farmhand."" 
— Charlr.BriTy.Win- 
Unet,  loam. 


“After  .«  months,  of 
*uccv»-  in  a  position 
secured  through  you 
I  aoi  earning  *9/  a 
•rrk." — P-  «.  Bror- 
drl.7MBenr.liet  A  ve.. 
Wood  haven.  N.  Y. 


\buMi£htCall  ItLuck 

If  Only  One  Man  Had  Jumped  to 
Such  Amazing  Earnings — 

But  Hundreds  Have  Done  It! 


w 


IIKN 


step*  from  a  $50 


New  Way  to  Enter  Thia  Field 


month  job  a-  a  farmhand  to  a  p«>-  yrt  p^iowty  they  1—1  no  aka  of  becoming  SaW  .iura 
.it ion  i hat  nays  him  Kl.OUO  the  very  -man.  didn’l  ewu  think  it  »-•  •“  lll,» 


Ml  ton  that  pays 
first  month— »  it  luck? 

When  another  man  leaves  a  job  on  the 
Capitol  Police  force  at  a  salary  of  leva  than 
•1,000  a  year  ami  then  in  »ix  week.  mm. 
Ml, MHO — U  that  luck? 

Proktlily  tl»e  friend,  of  Charlr*  Berry  of 
Wintered.  Iowa,  ami  of  J.  P.  Overstreet  *4 
Deniwm.  Texas — tlie  two  men  mentuMM 
above — call  tliem  lucky.  But  then  tliere 


Is 


f 


GCATTE R GOOD  moseyed.  He  drove  on 

^  for  a  mile,  then  turned  Ins  rig  and  headed  K  w  of  PortUlM|.  an  ex- nervier  nun. 
back  for  town,  for  a  man  who  has  just  w||o  ;tiriM^,  w.-,»  37  |n  one  week— and  (imrge 
been  robbed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol-  w  K.-araa  of  Oklahoma  City.  wW*  earning-* 
lars  he  was  singularly  placid.  He  even 
whistled. 

lie  put  up  his  horse,  tele  phoned- Slier  ill 
Watts  to  arrest  Janies  Goodrich  as  soon 
as  hands  could  be  laid  on  him.  and  went 
into  his  parlor,  where  he  took  off  his  shoes, 
ropped  his  feet  on  the  sofa,  and  dozed. 

_t  was  close  to  midnight  when  he  was 
awakened  by  Pliny  Pickett’s  kn«»ck  on  the 
door.  For  half  an  hour  he  talked  to  Pliny. 

"Calc’late  we  got  him."  he  said  finally. 

“You  he  to  Justice  Bender’s  court  in  the 
mornin’.  This  time  I  figgvr  the  scala¬ 
wag’ll  git  his  come-uppancc.  (/-by, 

Pliny.  G’-hy.” 

In  the  morning  the  town  rocked  with 
the  news  that  Sheriff  Watts  had  placed 
young  Goodrich  under  arrest  and  had 
him  under  guard  in  the  jail.  He  was  to 
be  brought  ur>  for  preliminary  hearing  be¬ 
fore  Justice  Bender  at  nine  o  clock,  (.old-  ( 
river  was  present  en  waste;  as  many  of 
them  as  could  crowd  into  the  justice’s 
office  were  there,  the  street  outside  filled 
with  an  excited  overflow. 

Mattie  Watts  was  there,  pale,  wide- 
eyed,  but  tearless. 

Presently  the  sheriff  appeared  with  his 
prisoner.  James  Goodrich  entered  with 
compressed  lips.  His  red  hair  seemed  to 
bristle.  Anger  was  reflected  from  him 
rather  than  alarm.  „ 

“Fetch  the  pris'ner  before  the  bar. 
said  the  justice,  making  the  most  of  the 
occasion.  “Has  he  been  searched  thor¬ 
ough?  No  weepons  on  him  nowheres?” 

"Guess  I  know  my  business,  Jedge,” 
said  the  sheriff. 

‘Call  the  fust  witness,  then. 


went  from  $fl>  a  month  to  fcW»  m  two  week* 
And  C.  W.  Campbell  of  Creenalmrg.  IV.  win. 
quit  a  clerking  job  on  the  railroad  to  earn 
AI.5IW  in  thirty  day*.  Ami  there  arr  y.  iiu.ny 
others  that  a  whole  lmok  could  lie  tille.1  with 
•torin*  of  anwring  juni|«  from  low  |uv  to 
magnificent  income*. 

TW  i-  arthing  c^t-kural  rim*  IW*  a*a.  TWy 
lire  in  all  pari.  of  IW  .ounlry  -thr»  had  I I— r.  "fH '» 
.11  kind.  ri  work.  Man,  had  b~m  rtok^ 

■r.haabn.  s.«r  h»l  ahead,  a-W.-d  ..or.  dal 
in  I  hr  huot%r«« 

No  Limit  to  the  Opportunities 

And  ikn  in  -nr  —ill  -*•.  Iks  ImmA  lWw-b«* 
making  — r  —me*  I  bar.  I  ho  had  ever  dreamed 
Mr.  TW  grind  at  rm*iar  «.-k-lW  o-tUanl I  draggle  In 
•44ain  even  a  J*ght  «*»*■•-•  in  carving*  I W  .li^«irao.W 
drmlgery  .4  Mind  alk,  *4"  all  tfes  -a-  Ml  l-4,»4  (•« 
.«r*er.  .4  imn.-lul-  ami  Wdlraat  Trak*  lWy 

kr...  IW  Ikill  .4  iad.prmhace.  tar  lk?  war  and  *•>  »« 
I  W>  pha*-  'hr.  air  no  kmger  ruled  by  an  rWk. 

There  i.  genuine  ci.pnwsd  ■■  every  bnWri  I  be  .la,. . 
thru  w*k  i-  hiw  -ilk  a  e-i|-«ng  fa-walwa.  N« 

.hr  lWy  are  nsvrfinaiag  >ilh  rntWraa-m.  h*  they  .have 
(••tad lm<  ami,  «W  mteffriiag.  hat  iW  Im-t  pa|™**4 

all  Waarbr.  .4  Amt  great  a-  a"  Iksr  ramino 

l.-lav.  lW>  an  1-nkiM  f—ar.|  In  ,«rr«on«  iksn  ~n- 
.lanily  i"'B't.lbrrri.,l..l.n.4  1-lW aua»nj*lhr,  may 
nun  only  iWir  o.n  rflort*  '•’<  4rinm»»r  that. 

rw  rrraa.kal.h-  T.-A  at  ihru  mrn  «*»<••  l^e 

|«k  IW  .krrr.1  kind  .4  lark.  B..I  .4  rarr  .1 
W  that  mat  -Wn  kun.kr.l-  havr  hraml  iW  .a.  In  .-h 
ama/ine  *-1  U-Xanr  all  S-vUh  **  nrfW.  TWte 
m-j-l  W  a  .W-Snile.  prartiraL  •.ukahk  pki,  Wkn4  lk-u 
•u.Urn  jump.  In  hi?  rammo- 

The  Back-Bone  of  Business 

And  iWtt  tv  In  IW  SrM  pla.r  |Wj- dt—rrrrd 
fa.  l  aktot  Iwiu-.  TWy  .li—  .vrtrd  thal  IW 


—  many  (Ilia  I  r.-rai  Hun 
k.rra.1  at  an  swa/ingty  ra.j  way  by  •ln.  li  any  man  « an 
qaiddy  l«r.,mr  n  Maatcr  SaUnuin  and  in  Ms  «psrv  inn* 
.1  krtnr!  TWoush  lk  -..ndrrful  .y.lrm  ..I  MsloiiiaBtliip 
I’ raiiuna  ami  Free  K«|4»y  1.-11I  Svrvi.r  of  iW  Nali.mal 
Sslramrw'a  Trainin?  AsaaristkW.  NONM  M  M*  W 
Thia  rr.1  ontaairal am  .4  i.q^n.4.h  S*W*mrn  ami I  Nil's 
Mauaerr.  •••  InriiM.!  lor  IW  r\|«r«  I'lflMU  nl  HI  ling 
n.-,,  lur  iW  o-al  «.|.|— lumii.-  in  I  he  W  hi  hsk-nisip 
Uiip  and  Wl|diw  tWm  In  in  IW  line.  Ihst 

■linl  In  I  hem. 

Secrets  Only  Master  Salesmen  Know 

Sak-.iusii.hin  i«  a  natural  rill  •!  i-  an  arl  ami 
na-rar  llui  ..  "\m-„  In  an>  man.  I  Wl.  are  fun.laiiH-nlal 
ruh-.  and  |*inei|do  that  sn><me  .an  pul  into  IWrti'-- 
Ikrr  ar.  rUr.l.  .4  Sell, I,?  lhal  pul  ali>  man  who  know 
■nl»  IW  “Star"  rla* 


TW  |on4  of  Ihi.  i.  in  Ik  n.mdrriul  .U"o<  srblrvfd  by 
U  -nk.ul  any  |*e»jm».  Selling  r wrinue,  have 


Makkniy'l-miia  Ma-let  Stk-ni'ii  ibmiigh  iW  National 
*ah-...-T,‘.  Training  A-uein'iun.  So  p  by  «  tbnr 
•ua/e  linrr  al  hoior  -lWy  .rre  lakni  ihn.ugh  every 
pka«-  .4  Salr.nran.Mo.  Fvrry  umk-rbiiw  pnanpk  .4 
rah-.  Mralegt  »a.  ma.tr  a*  *im|rlr  a.  A-IW  . 

TVi,  a*  —n  a.  lWy  •...-  ...uilir--.!  slid  ready,  the  Free 
Krapk.vmr.1  St.m.-  of  lk  S.  S.  I  A.  Wlm.l  tWm  la 
—ore  SrINng  mmlinn..  Almo.l  l-f.«e  1W.V  rmlind 
il  they  •ere  in  Ik-  Mg  mwnr)  iIb“. 

Startling  Proof  Sent  Free 

TW  rame  .**n*lnnily  lhal  lumugbl  Ibrm  their  good 

. . .  In  . .  Wh.-lh.-r  ..r  .ml  voo  haw  rvrr 

ikmchl  ..I  brnmung  .»  SnlrMMn.  .v«u  ahnuM  esamim-  IW 
kl<  ak»il  IW  Irrmriuhni.  |n— d.ilil...  lor 'big  .am  mg.  in 
Ihi.  la-inalmg  Whl.  Brad  lk-  .  Mraordinary  .Ion.,  nl 
..iImt-  and  h..«  ra-ily  ;..u  .mi  do  .lint  Ibry  nr.-  doing. 
TW  I’ltIMlP  i.  —  nvrrnhrlmilig  lhal  il  may  uann  thc 
I j*  (...Ml  .il  >.».«  life.  a.  il  ha.  in  m»  many  other.. 
Hra,n|>  mill  iW  ...uii.li  In-lnn.  Il  •ill  Wing  you  by  nrail 
il..  rnk.l.  m.ui.k-ifu<  .lory,  and  in  addition  a  great  Book 
•M.-krn  Salr.nraa.bip"  and  full  pmiirula*  nlrai'l  IW 
rrnrarkahlr  .y.lrm  .4  Sak-.man.hiii  I  faming  ami  I  fee 
Kn.ploynrrit  Set  lire  of  Ibe  N.  S.  f.  A. 

Think  -h.l  il  ha.  Wm  -urlh  In  olher.  In  o  lid  fnj.lbr 
fartv  II  mn  W  •orlh  lhal  much  or  more  lo.  you.  KWnl 
mum  irm,  ..It  lk-  .....|-.n  and  mail  il  today.  It  nw|.  you 
■Milling  lo  <h*  Ihi. — il  oMisalc*  yon  in  no  any. 

National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 
Drpt .  2J-C  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“i 


» 


kiul 


in  IW  Wiling  md  at  *— fmtr^mrm  mir  iW  very 
lil.*  hfc—l  at  any  rumen,  -«p.io  Ik-ai  4r|>md.  Ifcr  SSMmnl 
.4  profits  nra.tr.  TW  am  .k»  can  pol  a  |*udort  «o  iW 
mark-1  and  hood  II-  ralr.  are  j'—hrtrl.  ind>.|*mra>4r- 
So  a  under  that  bum  tor  Bran  Salcmm  re>ei'»  |W  hieh- 
»«  !•>  -  _  . 

And  tar  iW  mm  «k.  are  in  IW  'Slar  rU.x-wk,  arr 
Mx.lt.  .4  SihvBraB.hu.  iWrr  «.  praetnlly  '» 

.Wir  mmint..  Skut  at  tbrm  mme  bIbkoI  lahukra. 

Ami  that  ••  ho*  IW  men  ■ho*  pinore.  «b  we '  ■*»*?• 
and  hundred,  of  dhm  likr  lb-m  found  lk-  «ay  to  « W» 
pre«-nl  mx.-rukeal  *M0.  Thr,  art  ad  StaOrr  Sal.r- 


NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Deal  ZJ-C  Chicago.  III. 

Phn«-  mail  bit  Free  Proof  lira!  I  can  brCOBK  a 
Ma.tr,  Silcnran  and  qualify  for  a  Mg  nawry  po" 
(km.  Also  send  vow  illu.tralrd  lh-.k  Modern 
Salr.man.hip"  and  particulars  of  rarBiWr.h,p  ,n 
v.Hir  asocial  ion  and  its  Free  Rmpl.o  nienl  Nrv"i-. 
Thi.  I.  all  frrr  .4  col  or  obligation. 


Slate .  . . 
.Occupation 


Address. 

City.... 
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Three  Tests 

of  a 

Tooth  Paste 


1.  It  must  clean  the  teeth 

— thoroughly. 

Ipana  Tooth  Fasts  cleans  with¬ 
out  bleaching  or  scouring.  It  is 
entirely  tree  from  harmful  gritty 
substances  and  will  safely  polish 
the  most  delicate  enamel. 

2.  1 1  must  care  for  the  gums 
—safely. 

Ipana  Tooth  Fasts  contains 
Ziratol,  a  healing  antiseptic, 
long  used  by  dentists.  Ipana 
heals  bleeding  gums  and  helps 
to  build  lirm,  strong  foundations 
— ao  essential  to  good  teeth  and 
good  health. 


3.  It  must  please  your 
taste— delightfully. 

Ipana  Tooth  Faste  has  a  flavor 
that  is  refreshingly  different. 
The  smooth,  snappy  "after¬ 
taste"  that  it  leaves  in  your 
mouth  will  make  you  *  now  your 
teeth  am  cleaner  than  they  ever 
were  before. 

Let  a  free  tube,  enough  to 
last  a  week,  prove  that  Ipana 
Tooth  Paste  meets  these 
“tooth  paste  tests." 

l-ill  out  and  mail  this  coupon 
^  oil'll  never  regret  it 


IPANA 

TOOTH  PASTE 


iTWl 


Bristol-Myers  Co.,  45  Hector  Street 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Gentlemen 

Kindly  tend  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA  TOOTH 
PASTK  without  charge  or  obiigalion  on  my  part. 

Name .... _ _ _ _ _ 

Address . . . . . 


"Scattergood  Baines,”  bellowed  the 
constable,  and  Scat rergood  took  his  place 
beside  the  sheriff* s  desk  and  made  oath  to 
tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
about  the  matter  pending. 

"Wal,”  said  the  justice,  “what  in  tun- 
ket  d’you  know  about  this  here?” 

‘‘I  was  robbed  of  two  hundred  and  hfty 
dollars,”  said  Scattergood,  “by  a  feller 
about  the  size  of  this  here  Goodrich.  He 
had  a  handkerchief  over  his  face;  but  the’ 
was  a  leather  like  that  on  his  wrist,  and  a 
scar  across  his  hand  like  that,  and  he 
walked  with  a  kind  of  a  limp.  I  seen  it 
clear. ...  I  ind  anythin'  on  him.  ShcriH ?” 

Sheriff  Watts  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  tossed  a  roll  of  bills  on  the  table. 
"Two  hunderd  and  fifty  dollars."  he  said; 
"and  there  she  is.” 

MA1T1F.  WAITS  struggled  ro  her  fm 
with  a  little  cry.  She  forced  her  wav 
through  rhe  spectators  and  to  Goodrichs 
vide. 

"1  don’t  believe  it,"  she  sobbed.  "They 
can’t  make  me  b’lieve  it.  You  never  did 
it,  and — and— no  matter  how  hard  they 
prove  you  did,  i>r  how  long  they  send  you 
to  prison.  I’ll  he  here  waiting  for  you. 
I’ll ...  b«-  wailing  . . .  for  you!” 

Goodrich  took  her  hand  and  Miulcd  into 
her  eyes.  "You  make  n»e  very  happy,” 
lie  said.  "Let's  wait  and  see.  Don't  lose 
your  courage  yet." 

"Silence  in  the  court,”  bellowed  Justice 
Bender.  "Any  more  evidence  before  I 
bind  this  feller  over  for  trial?" 

"Maybe  iest  a  mite,”  said  Scatterg«*od. 
"I  been  a-lookin'  over  these  here  bills. 
I’m.  Mind  standin'  over  by  the  door. 
Sheriff?  Plumb  dust  to  the  door.  I'h- 
huh.  That's  it. . . .  The\  more'n  one  two 
hunderd  and  hfty  dollars.  Mcbbe  this 
hain't  the  one." 

"What  d’ye  mean?"  asked  the  court. 
"W-al,  the  two  hunderd  and  hfty  1  lost 
was  in  all  kinds  of  denominations,  like 
this  here  mess;  but  every  one  of  my  bills 
had  my  initials  printed  on  ’em  in  red  ink. 
kinda  small,  but  then*,  right  under  the 
number  of  the  bill.  I  can't  hnd  no  rich 

markin'  on  these  bills - Don't  happen 

to  know  any  other  feller  around  that’s  got 
two  hunderd  and  hfty  he  can’t  account 
for.  do  ye?" 

"What  ye  gittin'  at?” 

"It’d  be  quite  a  chore.”  said  Scatter- 
good;  "but  I  kind  of  wisht  the  sherilTud 
search  everv  man  in  this  here  court-room, 
just  kind  of  to  give  satisfaction,  and  see  if 
he  could  hnd  any  bills  with  red-ink  initials 
onto 'em.  Be  illuminatin' if  he  did.”  He 
winked  hard  at  the  cotin. 

"W-al,"  said  Justice  Bender,  be"  ilderrd 
but  accustomed  through  the  years  to 
Scattergood  and  his  ways.  “’Twouldn't 
be  jest  reg’lar,  but  we  kin  manage  it.” 

"Constable,”  said  Scattergood,  "you 
might  move  over  duss  to  the  winder. 
Seems  like  I  see  a  feller  edgin’  toward 
it. . .  -  Better  commence  by  search  in'  him. 
Sheriff.  I’m  a-lookin’  straight  at  (ins 
Naddicks.  .  .  .  Grab  him!" 

Then  there  wal  excitement.  Sheriff 
Watts  lunged  toward  Naddicks.  who 
leaped  for  the  w  mdow  only  to  collide  with 
the  constable.  He  was  pitted  against  the 
largest  two  men  in  the  township,  and  his 
struggles  were  futile.  In  a  moment  Sher¬ 
iff  Churchill's  hand  emerged  from  his 
pocket  with  a  roll  of  bills,  which  he  exam¬ 
ined  before  the  light. 


“S.  B.inred  kikontoeachof’em/’hesaid. 

“Kind  of  figgered  so.  .  .  .  ^  e  see.  1  had 
Pliny  Pickett  foller  up  young  Goodrich 
vistiddv,  so  1  knowed  the  robbin'. could  n't 
a’  been  done  by  him;  likewise,  Pliny  see* 
how  the  young  feller  come  by  this  two 
hunderd  and  fifty,  kind  of  smart,  too, 
seems  as  though.1’ 

"How’d  you  know  Naddicks  done  it?" 
the  justice  asked. 

"W-al,  years  ago  I  ketchcd  Gus  Na4- 
dicks  stealin’  a  jackknife  out  of  my  store. 
Leopards  don’t  change  their  spots.  i 
knowed  he  had  a  grudge  agin  Goodrich, 
and  when  the  robber  fixed  himself  up  so’« 
to  throw  suspicion  on  Jimmy,  why,  I  fin¬ 
gered  Gus  was  mixed  into  it.  It’s  the 
kind  of  a  trick  Gus  would  up  and  invent. 
I  hen  I  seen  Gus  spendin’  consid’ablt* 
money,  which  his  pa  never  give  him. 
Whilst  folks  was  watchin*  Goodrich,  I 
watched  Gus.  And  last  night  I  recog¬ 
nized  him  as  plain  as  if  he  didn't  have  no 
handkerchief  on  his  face.  Ye  can't  dis¬ 
guise  them  funny  ears  of  Gus's.  Know 
'em  amongst  a  thousand.” 

"Bur  bow’d  Goodrich  come  by  this 
money  ?  kind  of  suspicious,  toil,  hain’t  it  ?" 

"I  got  cu r'oiis,  I  admit.  That's  why  1 
sicked  Pliny  onto  him. . . .  Ile'ji smart,  th.it 
hoy,  and  I  got  a  job  for  him  in  my  lum¬ 
berin'  business  if  lie  w  ants  to  stay  in  Cold- 
river.  Want  to  know  what  lie  was  up  to?" 

Evidently  folks  wanted  t«»  know. 

"Kerns,”  said  Scattergood.  "Ferns." 

"Kh?  Ferns.  What  ferns?" 

"The  kind  that  grows  all  over  our 
mountains,  and  that  nobody  never  saw 
nothin’  in  before.  For  more’n  three 
weeks  this  young  feller,  secret-like,  and 
not  usin’  his  own  name,  has  been  work  in* 
out  of  Hampton.  Yes,  sir,  hirin’  men  and 
wimmin  to  pick  and  bundle  ferns.  Sells 
’em  to  florists  in  the  city  to  pack  with 
flowers.  He's  got  him  a  little  warehouse 
in  town,  and  three  or  four  fern  pickers.  .  .  . 
An’  I  thought  he  was  lazy  I  Say!  That 
boy’s  a  business  man.  . .  .  Jimmy,  d’ye 
want  a  job  with  me?" 

"Sorry,  Mr.  Haines,  but  I  can’t  accept. 
I've  got  contracts  to  carry  out.  This  year 
I'll  make  a  clear  living,  and  next  year, 
when  I  get  more  warehouse  room  and 
equipment.  I'll  begin  to  make  money — 
real  money.  No,  sir.  I’d  like  to  work  for 
you.  hut  f  can't  afford  it.” 

"I  suggest,"  said  Scattergood  to  Justice 
Bender,  "that  you  clear  the  court.  1 
sh'u’dn’r  be  s’ prised  if  these  young  folks 
had  suthin'  to  sav  to  each  other." 


THE  sheriff  led  away  his  new  prisoner; 

i he  court-room  was  cleared  of  all  save 
Scattergood  and  Mattie  and  Goodrich. 
Scattergood  patted  the  boy  on  the  back. 
“I  knowed."  he  said,  "when  a  good  gal 
like  Mattie  was  so  sure  of  ye,  that  you 
couldn’t  he  bad.  An’  I  got  a  suggestion. . . . 
lust  ice  Bender  here  kin  do  other  things 
besides  he  ld  over  for  trial." 

I  hey  looked  puzzled.  Scattergood 
chuckled. 

"  I  he  law  gives  him,”  said  he,  "the 
power  to  unite  in  marriage.  ...  kin  ye 
support  a  wife,  Jimmy?" 

"You  bet  I  can!" 

“Shall  I  send  fer  your  ma,  Mattie?” 
Mattie  came  close  to  him  and  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck,  much  to  his  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  kissed  him  on  the  leathery 
check. 

"Send  for  her— quick,”  she  said. 


C tty  and  Stale 


Nix  a  Wilcox  Putnam 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  Pmideoc 
The  Leading  Institution  for 
Dramatic  and  Expressions!  Training 
Ntw  Term  will  begin  April  2 

ATeacher's  Summer  Coursb 

in  Theatre  Am.  Suae  Craft*,  and  PUy 
Pioiukinjt.  July  16  to  Aunutt  2  J 
At!  counts  of  iaitructim  under  the 
direction  of  the  EiublubtJ  Encalcj 
Caul*#  of  either  nan*  from  Sicutaiy 
Room  266T, Caxneaie  fi.ll,  Now  York 


LE  MASTER  INSTITUTE 30 


Htaixiuxt  KlectrtnU,  Civil.  Morlwnlral.  1'hrmJroK  aral 
IpdiMrUI  KadiMvrfna  Courara  rmiurtrU'l  In  two  >rara 
No  rniranee  rvmnliraUotw  Itntular  IIWIi  Hrhrarf  rourar 
bi  two  yntra  w*p*rr-  u«  Utwllna  rotUwr*.  Itultrtin  frve. 
rAii  Oraiii*.  Nrw  Jrrary. 


MISS  WOODS’  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Individual  training  will  devrlop  the  rbild  wbo  dora  not 
procrrwa  aatlafortorllv.  24  nnlni  from  Hhll»  UooAlet. 

MOD. IK  WOODS  MARK.  Principal 
floi  172  Ualhora*.  Pa 


The  Sargent  School 

KaUbliahfd  I HH I  I  look  lot  on 


-  Booklet  on  roqurvl 

D.  A.  SARGENT  L.  W.  SARGENT 

_ Cambrldta  38.  Maaa. _ 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  for  Women 

Molllna,  Vininla 

Kcxiwtftl  IH47.  Ht.mUnl  Offir*  f*f  llarhrltf 


Cheap 


for  other*,  l»l«  profit.  All  * 
Write  factory  rorpMniut 
•tC.  THIPRISftCO..  0*30 


TYPEWRITERS 


17  (£  ■  « 

*  ■  r  mo  viilb 

L.  C.  Smith  rel. 
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Jour  European 
Trio  need  cost 


IF  you  arc  planning  a  trip  to  Europe 
learn  today  at  what  a  moderate  ex* 
pe n sc  you  can  have  the  vacation  of 
your  life!  Your  Government  hai  pre¬ 
pared  a  booklet  of  Mtggrvfrd  itineraries 
and  their  eo*t*.  It  in  now  pimible  logo 
to  Europe  ami  return  on  one  of  the  finest 
ship*  afloat,  fir*t  rlu»*  pavvagr,  'pending 
three  week*  abroad,  for  only  *750! 

Great  Government  Ships 

U.  S.  Government  *hipi,  oprrate«l  to 
F.ur«i|>e  by  the  United  State*  Lines,  are 
marveU  of  luxury,  speed  and  safety.  A 
voyage  on  the  famous  George  Wa*h- 
ingn»n,  the  President  Harding,  or  Pre*- 
ident  Roosevelt,  constitute*  a  supremely 
memorahle  experience.  Tile  ship*  ply 
between  Nrw  York  and  Plymouth. 
Cherbourg  and  Bremen.  You  should 
know  about  them.  You  will  be  nroud 
o iyour  ship*,  and  the  unsurpassed  ser- 
rice  they  offer  at  low  cost. 

Write  Today 

Send  the  information  blank  today  for  full 
detail i.  Get  your  Government  */  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  descriptive  booklet 
showing  actual  photographs  of  interiors 
on  U.  S.  Government  ships,  learn  honv 
economically  you  can  make  your  trip  to 
Europe.  Send  the  t/ank  today. 


some,  we  might  as  well  learn  to  reao  that 
«I«>R-R«>nc  tax  sheet  the  same  as  we  learn  to 
read  our  wife's  pencil-written  Xmas  gift- 
list,  and  pay  un  with  the  same  feeling  of 
resignation  with  which  we  yearly  fork  out 
for  a  pink  silk  hand-painted  cigar  case  for 
that  old  nuisance  of  an  l  nclc  Henry,  or  a 
new  cocktail  shaker  for  dear  old  Grand¬ 
ma,  God  bless  her.  she  won't  be  with  us 
long!  I  he  only  advantage  of  the  Govt's, 
over  «Mir  own  private  Christmas  is  that  at 
least  you  are  not  giving  it  to  your  relatives. 
Well,  as  I  say.  Congress  will  undoubtedly 
come  back  with  some  such  well-chosen, 
ill-considered  remarks,  hut  it  is  barely 
possible  that  in  the  meanwhile,  this  holler 
of  mine  will  of  made  them  think.  George 
says  no,  impossible,  but  I  insist  he  may  he 
wrong. 

Another  outrage  which  Cong,  will  please 
note,  is  the  increase  of  insanity  on  farms. 
Wc  read  a  lot  of  stories  once  in  a  while  in 
the  papers  about  people  going  crazy  on 
farms,  the  lonesomer  the  crazier.  But  up 
to  pres,  writing  nobody  seems  to  of  called 
any  attention  to  the  income  tax  in  this 
connection.  Well,  if  you  want  to  know  the 
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tions  for  Individual  Return  and  you  will 
see  where  Farmer  is  required  to  not  alone 
till  out  the  one  blank,  but  is  obliged  in 
most  cases  to  go  get  a  extra  blank  and 
make  it  up  as  well  or  worse,  and  attach  it 
to  the  first  one  and  turn  in  the  both  of 
them,  thereby  giving  the  Govt,  two  causes 
for  complaint  against  him.  And  if  that 
ain't  enough  to  cause  insanity  I’m  wrong 
again. 

Hut  there  is  one  place  where  the  wealthy 
farmer  averaging  let  us  say  <&  £3,000  per 
annum  most  annum*,  gets  really  the  best 
of  the  Govt.  This  is  in  the  exemption 
clause,  and  what  I  mean  is  that  part  where 
it  refers  to  dependent  mental  defectives, 
being  chargeabjr  off  (a  four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  per  each.  This  clause  is  what  makes 
the  Am.  Farmer  so  notedly  wealthy,  on 
account  he  can, 
tw  ists  which  we 
returns,  well,  by  one  of  them 
lies  as  you  might  call  them, 
pret  **  mental  defective  "  a*  " 
in  the  vernacular  (as  slang  is  called  in 
Boston)  being  a  well-known  word  for 
crazy  person.  It  is  not  the  farmer's  fault 
if  he  takes  bugs  literally  in  any  sense,  and 
charges  ’em  off  at  the  above  figure.  What 


Why  Good  Dancers 


Everyone  admires  and 
•  ant*  to  danre  «rith  Ihe  C 
person  a  bo  know*  _  the 
latnd  rlrpa.  Them  i*  no 
nr»«i  of  betne  a  wall  lloacr! 
Arthur  Murray,  .America’s 
fomnOft  da  Iirinc  Imrbrr,  !uu> 
|M-rfr**tnl  a  wonderful  new 
method  by  which  you  can 
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-ifyourgums  are  not  healthy) 


Ww  a*y  ti  the  IB1 

-"i»  in  •  few  minuiiw  *1  1B|  ;  • 

and  all  of  the  dance* 

a  *hurt  time  ''-/Ato  t  Wm 

Even  if  you  ‘lon’i  know  one 
>  •"»  «m 

■itnrkly  and  easily  u outer  any  Fl 
•Uass ■  i> ■>«>■#  and  •  Mb-  \I 
out  partner,  njcbt  in  your  own  j|  ^V^B 
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of  them  deft  little  '•*•■»«  gwplf, K-v« ■  chox-n  Mr.  Murray  a.  their  .Undue 
I  ,  ...  “MSrwetor.  MofrlfcaaMUni  people  hav*  learned  to  tireome 

love  to  give  to  our  pwurdmn Uvwwb hueaay  Uam-.t-l...mc  method*. 

iilr,  white  New  Easy  Way 

can  inter  To  show  you  how  rMI>  »ixl  quirk  I  y  you  Mtn  Irani  bio  M«r 
war.  Arthur  Murray  haa  rvnaentnl  to  ■mil.  for  liut  a  llm- 
*  •*'“!""■  gf  •Me**  daiKtioc  boom  for  only 
SI  1*1  nix  rt irwi.Miiia  >  oTTer  k*  inadr  In  prm  r  >  uu  will  enlo> 
IrarnlMt  Hie  ne*»l  >ie|w  In  the  privacy  of  your  own  hoia»- 
■  Itlxiut  ia.lonl.ro  In  riiiltarraaa  you.  You  n«nl  not  tend 
any  mun*>  now.  Wlira  (lie  1--U111111  lurida  yuu  the  Ifl 
•*»—"  eaine.  Iwt  Si  wiih  him.  (Mu, a  f.-w  mu 

lamas*.  Ui  full  i«) mnit  If  within  Ove  <lav»  you  are  not 
<l«’i(hii»l.  rei  10 u  .hr  Wanna  and  four  111  one)  will  he 
ISumplly  refund -.1 

riita  unu-i.l  <-ftr,  may  not  lie  made  a«*Wi  Write  today 
f..r  I  fa*  ailmi  Ineam  raiUfwr  If  you  prefer,  arnd  I  hr  dollar 


V.rOC  nmy  think,  ill.  a.)  many  people  1I0. 

*  that  you  are  relieved  from  worry 
nlaiiit  your  teeth  if  they  are  white  and 
free  from  ilrmy.  But  unles*  your  gums 
lire  limit  by.  pyorrhea  will  develop.  Kven 
the  white.it  and  soundest  teeth  fall  out  or 
must  lie  extracted  if  pyorrhea  runs  its 
course  unchecked. 

You  can  avoid  pyorrhea  by  doing  two 
thing*.  Sec  your  dentiit  regularly.  Hnuth 
your  gum*.  a*  well  a*  your  teelh.  vigor¬ 
ously  twice  each  day  with  Pyorrkocide 
Powder. 

In  nddition  to  keeping  the  teeth  white 
and  clean.  Pyorrhoritle  I’owtler  tones  and 
Htrengthens  the  gum*.  This  i*  due  in 
|wrt  to  it*  mediention  with  Dentinol,  a 
healing  agent  widely  used  by  the  dental 
profession  in  the  treHtmeut  of  pyorrhea. 

Pyarrbocide  Powder  is  the  only  denti¬ 
frice  whose  *|ie*  ific  value  for  |>revrnling 
ami  treating  pyorrhea  has  hern  demon- 
stmted  in  clinics  devoted  exclusively  to 
pyorrhea  study  and  research.  It  keep* 
healthy  gum*  healthy.  It  aid*  soft,  ten¬ 
der.  Urrdiug  or  receding  gum*  to  regain 
ipiirkly  their  health  and  vitality,  thus 
preserving  the  foundation  on  which 
white.  Hound  teeth  must  depend. 

The  rconomicul  dollar  package  contain* 
six  months*  supply.  All  go«*l  drug  store* 
and  dental  supply  house*  *ell  Pyorrhoeidc 
Powder. 

Huy  a  package  today. 


Also  he  can  get  considerable  benefit  out 
of  that  line  about  physically  defective 
folks  which  are  dependent  for  their  living 
on  you.  Well,  now  as  to  that,  1  don't  want 
to  insult  any  class  of  the  public,  yet  I  have 
seen  some  so-called  laboring  men  who  had 
every-  appearance  of  coming  under  this 
head,  and  they  was  not  all  holding  down 
municipal  jobs  by  any  means,  but  I  got  a 
farm  up  in  the  country  myself,  and  1  know 
what  I  am  talking  about.  You  may  pay 
these  creeping  paralysis  cases  as  high  as 
£4.50  a  day,  nut  believe  me  they  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  you  just  the  same:  dependent 
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Ksxing  a  resolution,  or  the  pjatc,  or  the 
ck,  or  something,  why  something will  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  country-,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it:  Something  Hcrce!  We  Americans 
simply  won’t  stand  for  any  nonsense,  be¬ 
cause  we  arc  an  independent  people  and 
we  have  our  rights.  Moreover,  xve  arc  the 
hope  of  civilization  and  the  standard  of 
finance  the  world  over  to-day.  and  our  be¬ 
loved  flag  is  the  high-sign  of  success.  We 
must  keep  the  independence  for  which  our 
i-Fa there  fought  and  died!  I  tell  you, 
fellow  citizens,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  something  must  be  done!  Yes.  some¬ 
thing — but  what?  Why,  our  blanks  must 
be  properly  filled  out  and  turned  in  by  the 
fifteenth,  that’s  what! 

Now,  inclosing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  suggest  a  few  real  simple  and  practical 
ways  of  attacking  this  inescapable  task. 
I  am  not  one  to  criticize  and  then  offer  no 
improvement.  And  I  do  make  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  most  people  go  at  making  out 
their  returns  in  the  wrong  wav.  By  that 
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line  about  not  picking  up  the  old 
and  the  blank  as  if  it  w  as  a  bill- 
r  something,  and  reading  it  care- 
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What  Happens  to  a  Play  Before  You  See  It,  by  Mary  B.  Mullett 


fully  with  an  idea  of  putting  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  order  that  will  satisfy  Uncle  Sam’s  ap¬ 
petite. 

Now,  my  idea  of  the  best  and  simplest 
way  to  make  out  your  income-tax  return 
would  be  this:  First  tear  up  your  work 
sheet  and  put  it  in  a  good  hot  lire.  'I  his 
will  dispose  of  it  kind  of  permanent,  as 
you  may  say 
sheet — the  01 
for,  and  proceed 
proced 


Then  get  out  the  regular  rv  nen  i  r  in 

you  need  the  ink-eraser  Loose  /  /net 

as  follows,  or  follow  this  Earnings 

ure,  whichever  you  like  best: 

Get  a  room  with  plenty  of  space  in  it.  By  GEORG 

lay  the  blank  upon  the  table  and  turn  on 

the  phonograph.  In  a  few  minutes  the  j  pin  i  nf+a SSrt. Im £*£r 
jazz,  number  had  ought  to  of  made  your  oi  doin«*pm«r 

mind  considerable  more  of  a  !j!»nk  i!un  1 

the  return-sheet  at  present  is.  1  hen  when  {jJg’Jj*'* 

you  are  real  sure  there  is  nothing  on  your  •  •"'*»  ■jauidoVi wm  re¬ 
mind  but  your  hair,  extend  the  right  hand  pfiiup  TuMMas^awfuT 
and  scribble  the  word  "yes"  in  six  or 
eight  empty  places  on  the  blank.  Turn 
around  twice,  shimmy,  and  write  in  a 

3 ual  number  of  "  no’s."  Then  for  a  Lind  aorWbmt. 

variety  and  so’*  the  thing  won’t  look  «»h  !£ta 

too  fonnal,  you  might  just  jot  down  a  few 

figures  here  and  there — small  ones  like  **  •■•m  nr  -tmi  h.  m  do. 
16490321 1 « —  That  looks  professional.  If  ujti  me* uLTn/'ZZ? .?££■£« 
you  can  get  ahold  of  any  of  these  decalci-  SmmJt ‘him." f  Gffiwan S 
mine  transfer  pictures  like  we  used  to  in" 

print  on  our  hands  when  we  was  a  kid.  Mart  u*i  n»  of  hi.  «« 
why  a  few  would  look  real  nice  on  the  .  £2*2'  VSJVSSte 


Writr  for  your  copy  now  uiui  have  ll»r  pb'iumt  of 
planning  your  next  gnnl<fi  during  thr  long  winter  eve- 
nmg*  Much  valuable  mfnrnq)tkMl  on  gardening  will  be 
gained  in  the  tin**  uprnt  in  muling  iU  content*  nod 
looking  through  the  beautiful  colored  plate*  uiuft  huit- 
dmli  of  photoengraving*  of  Vffrtabn  and  Flowera, 
white  making  your  arJeetioci*. 

Thte  book  in  a  nun*  guide  lo  ourcr**  in  ~  making 
tlungN  grow/*  An  ackrii»Mlc«lged  authority  on  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  gardening 

It  offrm  the  lievt  Vegetable  ami  Flo ai*r  Benda, 
luiwn  (iniM  and  Agricultural  Sard*,  Gunleu  Tool* 
ami  Implement*.  Fertiliser*.  IinorticidM,  etc  Also 
Hunt*  of  all  kind*,  iticlmliitg  the  oew«*t  ami  beat 
Duhliun.  llardy  Perennial*,  (iardru  ami  Own- 
houar  Plant*.  BuIIm,  Hardy  Climber*  Hardy  Hhrubn, 
WgUf  Lilias  and  Aquation,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

Wrii4  fodup  /or  a  c*tpu,  which  «ri //  A#  *»>§#- 
s d  /re*  if  you  mention  |Am  puhUe 'Mt on. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 
714-16  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pm. 

a  TREES*  PUNTS  THAT  GROW* 

M  CATALOG  FREE 

Great  Bargains.  Standard  Varieties, 

Bast  Quality,  Low  Prices.  SstUUc-  ffittSl 
tion  or  money  refunded.  70 years  in  ft 
JBf&A I  business  proof  of  our  responsibility.  JrtjKR 
WfSff  Write  for  Nursery  and  Seed  catalog. 

PITCH  BOHLCNDCJt  4  SONS 
P  Mill  N.fMflM  1 

1  Box  200,  Ttofm*0*tftYr<  Miami  C  o)  Ohio  I 


why  a  few  would  look  real 
margins,  and  maybe  take  the  tax  in¬ 
spector’s  mind  off  his  troubles. 

When  this  is  done,  all  you  got  to  do  is 
write  out  a  good  fat  check,  sign  it  with 
somebody’s  else’*  name,  drop  the  check 
and  return  in  the  nearest  post-box  and  sit 
down  to  wait  for  the  ambulance.  If  you 
follow  these  instructions  1  am  willing  to 
guarantee  you  won’t  be  bothered  with  no 
income  tax  again  for  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  twenty  years.  Unless,  of 
course,  you  get  a  lighter  sentence  by  filling 
in  the  place  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page  where  it  says  did  you  hire  anybody 
to  make  this  tax  out  lor  you,  and  you 
write  in  the  word  “ves." 


W«n.  the  MSI  •»* k  I  .tart r. i  nut  mul  li>  ltx>  fulluHltm' 
rtatunU*.  I  hiul  rart.cxl  twin  'll.,  next  nM  I  iniulfl 
S-Vfao  .ixt  h»<i  nxHMh  pn««i»n«  iiim-i  uii  to  hriiw  di« 
laMB  rmt  I  »r»t  bark  to  tiw  ttuirr  mul  <iult  iii*  Jol. 
ihry  UujtlH.t  at  in.  nhrn  I  UiWI  llx-tii  -l.nl  I  ....  Kohik’ 
'•»  *».  Vajll  l»  tiaek  In  a  nmnilt,*'  they  will,  “bnuluii 
for  rour  Job."  but.  t*llrve  me.  tlx-*  ruukln‘1  Blv*  me 
rnotich  muorj-  tn  r\r>  urt  iik  bwk  Into  that  olil  hole  In 
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to  a  Play  Before  You 
See  It 


Will  make  your  gardci 
l^^tlful.  Everything  for  cld-f«nli»ot» 
bdMMi,  Peer  nn  1*1  nr  HcrbaroouabortSm 
background*.  Rockerlr*.  or  any  of  foci 
(Ion —  you  will  flml  them  offrred  in 
OUds0  fuJta/o*  —  The  Guide  fo 
GVcu/er  Carden  Sucre**—  FREE 


( Continued  from  page  34) 


that  people  wanted,  some  |>opuiar  appeal; 
and  we  had  to  take  it  off.  9 

“Are  all  the  plays  that  come  to  your 
office  read  by  someone:”  I  asked. 


y  n  ■  I  ^ 

■  ■  ■  M.  ^  weret  of  drawing, 

VI  nghe  m  Iti f 

I  m  learning  ef  career t  pr incite*,  eater • 

cntvm,  predict  and  per*** roust. 
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ArMntUU  prArlie^  *ivcn  hy  «h.*  Knlrfil  «  «nrr.  that  4— 
wUn*  your  tiUrnt  oo  a  -»»r^  fmindAtloss  ^  U- 

possible  •A'fA.W.  An.!  mtikra  Iht.  work  truly  a  pt^irr. 

I^un  At  home  In  uparr  Uni^  No  pteohmtt  trvinutc  or 
pii-rifitw  iiftdtsl.  Tbr  Fakril  (  our—  •l.  arly 

**rh  stmp.  and  flm  |hs*  arrm  ,1 

•  w  >  ■■  ia«  n  m  mm* 
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I  have  rmd  the  ator>'  of  Clinrvc  (Ilk’k  uml  m»uli|  lx* 
glad  u»  have  ymi  tot!  me  nvorr  uUmt  tlie  wonderful 
opport unity  pa  have  for  *nlrminn». 
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Finish  This  Picture 

Fill  in  the  missing  line*.  See 
how  close  you  come  to  the 
original  drawing.  The  above 
picture  uu  drawn  by  Student 
Wynn  Holcomb.  Wchavea  great 
number  of  student*  and  grjdu- 
arc*  whose  work  appear*  in 
maga/inc*  and  newspapers  all 
over  the  country. 

Can  You  Draw? 

If  you  like  to  draw  write  for  our  book. 
Read  about  our  new  method  Home  Study 
Course  in  cartooning,  illustrating,  designing. 
Learn  at  home,  by  mail,  in  spare  time. 

Become  an  Artist 

Illustrators,  Cartoonists,  Commercial  Artists 
make  big  money.  You  can  earn  fij 5  to  <100 
a  week  and  more.  I  .earn  under  personal 
direction  of  one  of  America's  most  famous 
newspaper,  maga/inc,  advertising  artists  of 
30  years'  successful  experience. 

Book  and  Outfit  Free 

Complete  outlif  free  to  new  students. 
Write  for  handsome  book,  “How  to  Become 
an  Artist.”  Tells  what  Course  includes, 
shows  many  drawings  made  by  many  of  our 

students. 

Write  Postal  NOW 

Don't  min  nor  book.  Kvtn  If  you  hary  no  pfrviout 
knowlrdge  of  drawing,  oar  Count  will  enable  >oo  to 
become  a  uKctnfiil  cartoonist  nc  illuttr afi»r.  Many 
•tilde iim  earn  money  while  thev  are  learmn«.  If  you 
arc  imbti ihm  !•»  grt  ahead,  to  earn  m<*fe  money,  write 
for  our  free  book  ami  offer  now  You  can  do  at 

well  *«  «wr  other  •  movsliil  student*?  Write  now  for  free 
book.  -How  to  Beinmw  an  Artist/’  Mail  letter  or  postal. 

Washington  School  o 4  Art.  Inc. 

Room  1964,  Mnrdrn  Bldg.  Washington.  D.  C. 


—  •  -i 

f  A  practical  forty-lesson  jj 

course  in  the  writing  and  I 

m.  r  kr  ting  o(  the  Short  Story.  U 

1  ••“fht  by  Dr.  J.  Her,  F^en-  ft 
I  wein.  lamoua  critic  and  I 
I  Irarher.  Editor  of  The  Q 
'  Writer's  Monthly. 

One  pupil  haa  earned  over  f 
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Meyer  Both  Company,  the  largest 
Commercial  Art  Organization  in  tho 
World  otter*  you  an  unuauul  om*>rt  unity  fur  practical 
training  U  yw  like  to  draw  develop  your  vale'll.  ^tudy 
tnw  (War Iiral  r..ure  —  tamrlil  hy  IhC  mat  lutmlly  knows 
Mcyee  Both  c  ompany.  with  iwmtv.iwu  >i«nn*'  «u<Tm- 
mcli  >‘rar  Pt«duc«h  ami  aHtd  lo  advertlaeni  over 
l.»AKJCi  commurrul  draw'll*. 

Our  teartier*  give  y<*j  tlsc  duuMr  advuuf age  fof  brlaf 
Itwtrvirissra  of  proven  ability,  ius  well  at  artUta  In  HU* 
widrty  kiM»mn  r#rviutlfaf|on.  Meyer  Both  tmit  merlon  U  the 
cliflrrnrte  Isrtwrtt,  mjrrcwrfuJ  fan  and  experiment*!  theory. 
i  onn.eerui  An  ».  a  highly  paid.  li.icn«e|y  tniermilnit  pro 
rcva.sti.  lejually  opra  to  act  ami  uufnrti.  Ilmne  atudl 
L  had  run  hia. 
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real  expert.  I  litre  is  no  use  tooling  «llh 
another  incompetent.  N\e  must  get  a 
man  of  the  highest  ability.  The  most 
conspicuous  example  of  a  play-doctor  is 
probably  Winchcll  Smith.  The  trouble 
is  that  a  man  like  Smith  can  write  his 
own  plays;  so  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

Kt  him  to  rewrite  those  of  other  people. 

ir  sonic  of  the  most  brilliant  records 
in  the  theatre — that  of  'LightninV  for 
example--  have  been  made  by  plays  which 


w  riter.  I  his  is  a  very  simple  thing  now  a- 
days,  for  we  use  the  standard  form  approx  cd 
[  by  the  Authors’  league.  It  used  to  take 
a  week,  sometimes,  for  our  lawyer  to 
draw  up  an  elaborate  contract  and  for 
us  to  discuss  all  the  derails  with  the 
author.  Hut  we  can  finish  the  transaction 
'  now  in  fifteen  minutes. 

**  Pherc  are  special  arrangements  with 
certain  authors,  hut  the  general  custom 
is  this:  I  he  author  receives  live  hundred 
dollars  as  an  advance  on  his  royalties. 

|  After  the  play  opens,  he  receives  each 
week  five  per  cent  of  the  first  four  thou¬ 
sand  or  five  thousand  dollars  of  gr«*ss 
;  receipts;  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  next  two  thousand  or  three  thousand 
dollars;  and  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  re¬ 
ceipts  above  this  amount. 

"His  five  hundred  dollars  of  advance 
royalties  are  first  repaid  to  the  producer. 
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After  that,  the  author  is  paid  every 
week  on  the  scale  I  have  outlined.  If 
the  gross  receipts  for  one  week  are  ten 
thousand  dollars,  for  instance,  the  authoi 
would  get  about  eight  hundred  dollars 
as  his  share.  A  successful  play  will  earn 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars. 

"An  author  who  is  already  an  estab¬ 
lished  success  may  receive  a  flat  ten  per 
cent,  or  even  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  gross. 
He  may  get  a  good -si zed  bonus  in  ad¬ 
vance.  And  he  sometimes  stipulates  that 
be  is  to  receive  a  percentage  of  the  profits 
also.  Hut  these  arc  exceptional  cases. 

“English  playwrights  arc  on  a  different 
basis  from  American  ones.  As  a  rule,  an 
English  play  is  bought  for  this  country 
oUer  it  has  made  a  success  in  lamdon. 
The  author,  therefore,  is  selling  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  manuscript.  His 
play  has  been  produced,  and  has  proved, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  it  i?  worth  some¬ 
thing.  So  he  can  ask  more  for  it— and 
he  gets  more.  Bernard  Shaw,  for  instance, 
receives  a  large  advance  bonus  from  an 
American  producer. 
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What  Happens  to  a  Play  Before  You  See  It,  by  Mary  B.  Mullett 


"Bui  if  John  Smith,  of  Kankakee, 
sends  in  a  play,  the  manager  accepting 
it  is  buying  only  a  lot  of  typewritten 
words  in  which  he  thinks  he  sees  some  good 
ideas.  But  he  knows  by  experience  that 
he  may  be  mistaken.  He  will  have  to 
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Art  you  just  marking  time,  getting  little 
satisfaction  out  of  your  job,  not  developing 
yourself  or  rising  in  power? 

You  needn’t  keep  on  being  a  misfit.  There'* 
a  sure  way  to  solve  your  problem.  Prepare 
j*r  somethin  f  better  and  the  world  will  gioe  you 
the  opportunity. 

I  sc  some  of  your  spare  evening  hour*— 
seven  to  ten— as  thousands  of  young  men  all 
over  the  country  arc  doing  right  now  under 
our  direction.  Enroll  for  one  of  our  practical 
correspondence  courses  and  get  our  close  per¬ 
sonal  service,  which  gives  you  "the  most  for 
the  least  money.” 

Employers  everywhere  arc  favoring 
the  man  who  is  studying  ahead  of  his 
job.  Write  us  about  your  ambition, 
or  mark  and  mail  the  coupon  below, 
and  get  our  friendly  counsel  free.  We 
can  help  you  to  prepare  for  a  real 
turning  point  in  your  career. 

Som.  of  our  4**  Correspondence  Courses 
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duce  it  within  six  m<»nths.  I  hat  is  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  Authors'  League  contract.  In 
the  old  days,  a  manager  would  sometimes 
buy  a  play,  put  it  away  in  his  safe,  and 
perhaps  keep  it  there  indefinitely.  It 
must  oe  admitted  that  this  was  hard  on 
the  author.  The  present  form  of  contract 
prevents  it. 

"If  the  manager  does  not  produce  the 
play  within  the  specified  time,  he  can 
extend  the  period  another  six  months 
by  paving  an  additional  five  hundred 
dollars'  advance  royalties  to  the  author. 

If  he  fails  to  produce  it  w  ithin  this  second 
six  months,  the  play  reverts  to  the  author, 
unless  he  makes  other  arrangements  with 
the  manager.  The  manager,  however, 
may  have  lost  faith  in  the  play  and  he 
willing  to  get  rid  of  it  with  a  loss  of  only 
the  thousand  dollars  he  has  paid  the 
author. 

"Sometimes,  of  course,  he  wishes 
later  that  he  hadn’t  done  this;  for  a  play 
which  he  returns  to  the  writer  may  he 
produced  hr  another  manager  and  make 
a  lot  of  money.  There  is  a  surprising 
element  of ’gamble’  in  the  whole  business, 
as  every*  manager  knows. 

"Several  years  ago.  wc  took  a  play- 
called  ‘Three  Faces  Fast,’  by  Anthony 
Paul  Kelly,  a  play  which  really  started 
the  present  epidemic  of  mystery  plays. 

Mr.  Harris  promised  Kelly  to  produce 
the  plav;  but  as  time  went  on  we  became 
very  dubious  of  its  chances,  and  we 
would  have  been  mighty  glad  not  to 
put  it  on.  We  were  not  legally  bound  to 
produce  it.  We  could  have  paid  Kelly 
his  advance  royalties  and  given  him 
back  his  play.  But  Mr.  Harris  felt  . 

morally  bound,  because  he  had  promised  FreeTnal 
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Kelly  a  production 
company  and  started  rehearsals,  although 
we  felt  that  the  piece  would  be  a  failure. 
"That  was  one  time.”  laughed  Forrest. 
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"when  virtue  brought  a  big  reward,  for 
the  play  was  a  decided  success.  How¬ 
ever,”  he  added,  "it  was  due  to  something 
more  than  merely  virtue.  When  you 
find  yourself  facing  a  tough  proposition, 
you  take  off  your  coat,  roll  up  your 
sleeves,  and  try  to  lick  it.  That  s  what 
we  did  this  time.  And  we  made  ‘Three 
Faces  East’  a  success  after  all.” 

"How  much  does  it  cost  to  put  on  a 
play  ?”  I  asked. 

“Prom  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  for  the 
average  play,"  said  Forrest.  “A  musical 
comedy  costs  a  great  deal  more.  A  show- 
like  the  Music  Box  Revue  costs  still 
more.  People  wonder  why  we  charge  five 
dollars  for  orchestra  scats  at  the  Music 
Box.  They  don't  know  that  the  piece 
has  cost  close  to  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  before  it  even  opens.  The  expense 
of  the  last  week  of  rehearsals  alone  are 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars,  because 
for  these  rehearsals  we  pay  full  salaries 
to  the  actors,  musicians,  and  a  small 
armv  of  people  behind  the  scenes. 

“»»  hen  I  say  that  it  costs  ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  to  put  on  the  average 
play,  1  mean  that  this  covers  only  the 
expense  of  the  scenery,  costumes,  proper¬ 
ties,  and  lights.  It  docs  not  cover  adver¬ 
tising,  salaries,  wages,  or  anything  like 
that.  The  actors  rehearse  four  weeks 
without  pay.  As  a  rule,  rehearsals  last 
only  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  play 
is  presented.  I  hey  continue  after  this, 
for  there  are  always  changes  to  be  made. 
But  rehearsals  while  the  play  is  runnirg 
are  not  paid  for;  they  arc  part  of  the 
regular  procedure. 

"\A  rHFN  it  has  been  decided  definitely 

*  *  to  produce  a  play,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  engage  a  cast.  We  In-gin,  of 
course,  with  the  leading  characters.  An 
important  actor,  or  actress,  always  reads 
a  play  before  accepting  a  part  in  it.  The 
minor  characters  do  not.  We  give  them 
an  idea  of  what  their  parts  arc.  and  they 
decide  whether  they  will  take  them  or 
not.  But  the  important  actors  read  their 
parts  carefully  before  accepting  them. 

“Having  engaged  the  company,  we 
call  them  together  for  the  reading  of  the 
play.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  an  old 
engraving  of  Augustin  Daly  reading  a 
play  to  his  company.  I  don't  follow  his 
custom.  I  has  c  the  company  read  the 
play  to  me.  We  sit  around  a^hig  table 
on  the  stage,  with  a  couple  of  strong 
lights  standing  beside  us.  while  the  rows 
of  empty  seats  out  in  the  auditorium, 
half  visible  in  the  shadows,  seem  to 
suggest  a  ghostly  audience. 

"At  this  reading  of  the  play  we  go 
through  the  entire  piece.  There  is  no 
acting.  \\c  just  sit  around  the  table 
and  the  actors  read  their  lines.  But  they 
try  to  read  them  with  intelligence  and 
the  proper  expression.  We  occasionally 
stop  to  discuss  what  it  the  proper  ex¬ 
pression.  We  talk  of  the  meaning  behind 
the  lines  and  of  the  personality  of  the 
characters,  their  relations  to  one  another, 
and  their  motives  for  the  things  they  do. 
In  short.  1  want  them  to  absorb  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  play;  to  begin 
to  feel  that  dual  identity  which  is  to  be 
theirs. 

__  "Next  we  begin  the  actual  rehearsals. 
Generally  we  take  one  act  at  a  time, 
starting  with  the  first.  \\  e  probably 
work  on  this  for  several  days  before  we 
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balks,  or  leaks,  or  acts  cantankerous, 
a  pair  of  Bernards  quickly  restores  it 
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3  At  Homes 


go  on  to  the  second  act.  To  an  outsider, 
most  of  the  rehearsals  would  seem  hope¬ 
lessly  confused:  one  short  scene  repeated 
over  and  over;  the  long  speeches  mumbled 
or  skimmed  through,  constant  inter¬ 
ruptions  such  as:  ‘When  I  come  in.  where 
is  he  standing V  ()r;  ‘Does  she  go  out 
before  I  say  "Listen  to  me,"  or  does  she 
wait  until  after  I  say  it?’  The  stage  is 
hare  of  the  scenery  and  properties  we  are 
to  use  later.  The  actors  pretend  there 
are  doors  and  chairs  and  tables,  pretend 
to  look  out  of  windows,  and  to  pick  up 
objects,  and  to  talk  through  telephones, 
and  so  on. 

“At  the  first  rehearsals,  I  stay  on  the 
stage,  where  I  can  show  the  actors  what 
I  want  them  to  do,  and  can  explain  just 
where  the  imaginary  doors  and  windows 
and  chairs  and  other  things  will  be. 
Later,  when  these  practical  details  have 
been  learned,  when  they  know  what  the 
action  will  be.  I  go  down  into  the  audi¬ 
torium.  and  direct  from  the  other  side 
of  the  footlights." 
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"T~y )KS  the  author  have  a  share  in 
the  directing  of  his  play?"  1  asked. 

"Oh,  yes!”  said  Forrest.  “But  he 
makes  his  suggestions  to  the  stage  di¬ 
rector,  not  to  tbc  actors!  If  I,  for  example, 
am  rehearsing  a  play  and  the  author 
thinks  something  should  be  done  differ- 
entlv,  he  doesn’t  speak  right  up  and  say 
to  the  actors:  ‘I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  you  did  so  and  so.’  lie  conics  to  me 
with  his  idea,  and  we  talk  it  over.” 

"What  if  you  don’t  agree  with  him?” 

I  asked. 

“I  try  to  convince  him  he  is  wr«mg." 
laughed  Forrest. 

"And  if  you  don't  succeed,  w  hat  then?" 

I  asked. 

"Well,  I  tell  him  that  we  will  try  it 
his  way,”  said  Forrest,  "and  see  which  is 
better,  his  way  or  mine.  A  play  cannot 
be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the 
author.  Sometimes  he  yields  under  j»r«»- 
test;  but  the  point  is  that  he  does  yield. 
If  an  author  insisted  on  going  contrary 
to  the  conviction  of  the  stage  manager, 
the  author  could  win  his  point.  But  the 
stage  manager,  if  he  thought  it  was  a 
vital  matter,  could  give  up  the  production 
and  return  the  play  to  the  author.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  stage  manager 
insisted  on  making  changes  to  which  the 
author  could  not  and  would  not  agree, 
he — the  author — could  take  the  play¬ 
back. 

"These  things  could  be  done.  But 
they  practically  never  art  done,  because 
the  interests  of  the  author  and  of  the 
manager  are  mutual.  <  file  of  them  is  just 
as  anxious  to  have  the  play  succeed  as 
the  other  is.  So  they  try  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  make  it  a  success. 

“Kvery  play  undergoes  countless 
changes  before  it  is  produced.  I  hey 
begin  with  the  very-  first  rehearsal.  We 
change  the  lines,  the  action  wc  change  | 
whole  scenes,  even  an  entire  act.  The  j 
author,  sitting  in  one  of  the  front  rows  | 
in  the  orchestra,  always  has  pencil  and 
paper  with  him.  In  two  or  three  minutes 
he  will  write  out  new  lines  for  the  actors 
to  speak.  Or  we  may  simply  tell  the 
actors  what  to  say. 

"V  nu  would  think  he  couldn’t  re¬ 
member  the  new  line,  that  he  would 
involuntarily  repeat  the  one  he  had 
learned.  But  these  changes  arc  usually  I 
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made  because  they  supply  lines  which  the  most  tinkering.  The  explanation  of 
a  person  who  was  in  the  same  situation  the  common  weakness  of  third  acts  seems 
as  the  actor  would  naturally  say.  VS  hen  to  me  to  be  this:  The  first  act  is  devoted 
the  author  was  sitting  at  his  desk  writing  to  introducing  your  characters  and  get- 
thc  lines,  he  perhaps  gave  them  a  fine  ting  the  plot  under  way.  The  second 
literary  flavor.  But  when  thev  are  spoken  is  devoted  to  developing  the  plot  to  a 
by  human  beings  who  are  feeling  certain  crisis.  And  the  usual  trouble  with  the 
emotions  we  may  see  at  once  that  they  'third'  act  is  that  by  this  time  everybody 
are  not  real — not  what  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  audience  has  guessed  what  the 
: could  say  under  those  conditions.  solution  is  going  to  be.  I  he  mere  pre- 

“Sometimes  it  is  a  good  thing  for  an  tenting  of  it  falls  flat, 
actor  not  to  be  ‘letter-perfect'  in  his  "If  I  were  writing  a  play,  I  think  1 
lines  at  the  earlier  rehearsals.  For  then  should  write  my  last  act  first.  It  seems 
he  may  say  the  natural  thing,  the  thing  to  me  that  the  average  writer  starts  out 
his  feeling  impels  him  to  say.  \\  hen  he  without  having  a  definite  goal.  Now. 
does  this,  1  tell  him  to  keen  on  saying  that,  his  goal  should  be  the  events  of  his  last 
instead  of  the  original  lines.  And  the  act.  And  if  he  knows  this  goal  in  advance, 
author,  if  he  is  wise,  agrees  to  this  change,  he  can  lay  out  the  network  of  paths  lead- 
"In  the  same  way,  most  of  the  'busi-  ing  up  to  it,  and  can  keep  their  trend 
ness’  is  invented  during  rehearsals.  The  from  being  too  obvious.  As  it  is,  he 
‘business'  is  any  little  bit  of  action  w  hich  seems  to  be  rambling  along  aimlessly, 
has  special  meaning,  and  is  designed  to  suddenly  catches  sight  of  a  climax, 
make  the  audience  laugh,  or  sigh,  or  rushes  up  to  it  and  reaches  it  about  the 
wonder.  end  of  the  second  act.  Then  there’s 

“For  instance,  in  the  first  act  of  ‘Six-  nothing  left  for  the  third  act,  except  to 
Cylinder  Lose'  there  is  an  automobile  dawdle  around  and  sort  of  say:  ‘Well, 
on  the  stage.  Ernest  Truex,  as  the  young  here  we  are!’  That's  not  very  exciting, 
husband,  has  been  inveigled  into  buying  If  he  put  bis  inventiveness  and  enthu- 
this  car.  He  never  has  driven  a  car  and  siasm  into  his  third  act  by  writing  that 
doesn't  know  how  to  get  into  the  driver’s  first,  he  would  make  it  interesting, 
seat.  When  he  tries  to  do  it,  he  climbs 

awkwardly  or tr  the  steering  wheel  and  “IT  IS  a  disadvantage  to  have  four 
has  a  dreadful  time  getting  his  legs  *  acts  in  a  play,  because  the  thread  of 
under  it.  This  was  a  bit  of  ‘business.’  interest  is  broken  too  often  by  inter- 
It  was  funny  and  perfectly  natural.  It  missions.  Each  act  has  to  be  shorter,  and 
always  gets  a  big  laugh.  this  prevents  the  audience  becoming  as 

"As  lor  laughs,  there  arc  millions  of  deeply  enthralled  as  they  would  be  if 
examples  of  our  not  seeing  that  we  had  you  could  hold  them  for  longer  periods, 
a  laugh  until  the  audience  let  us  know  it.  Then  there  is  the  confusion  of  people 
Sometimes  they  do  exactly  the  opposite  going  out  and  coming  hack  to  their 

put  on  a  play  seats,  and  the  distraction  of  talking  over 
for  Nothing.’  personal  matters.  These  things  break 
y  one  of  these  the  thread  of  interest, 
people  who  promise  suckers  five  hundred  "Speaking  of  watching  the  audience 
per  cent  on  an  investment.  I  he  end  of  go  out,  that  is  what  I  always  do  w  hen  a 
the  second  act,  when  the  hem  finds  out  play  is  first  put  on.  1  mingle  with  the 
that  he  is  a  sucker  seemed  so  funny  to  crowd  to  hear  what  people  are  saying, 
us  that  we  roared  with  laughter  over  it.  If  they  are  saying  noth  ing,  that  is  a  bad 
But  on  the  opening  night,  instead  of  sign.  But  if  there  is  a  buzz  of  talk.  I 
laughing,  the  audience  greeted  it  with  know  they  have  been  interested  and 
deathlike  silence!  They  thought  it  was  entertained.  I  eavesdrop  shamelessly; 
sad.  We  talked  it  oyer  and  said:  'Well,  and  I  have  the  people  from  our  office 
all  right!  We’ll  play  it  that  way!’  So  the  do  the  same  thing." 

next  night  we  played  it  as  if  it  really  was  "Do  the  critics  sec  the  play  before 
sad — and  the  audience  roared!  Can  you  the  opening  night?"  I  asked, 
beat  it?  They  certainly  are  queer,  these  "No,"  said  Forrest,  shaking  his  head, 
audiences.  "And  that  seems  to  me  a  pity.  Some¬ 

times,  when  I  sec  them  nervously  looking 
OFTEN  make  radical  changes  at  their  watches  during  the  last  act  and 
’  *  after  the  play  is  produced.  1  he  last  dashing  madly  off  the  moment  the  curtain 
act  of ‘Six-Cylinder  Love’ was  entirely  re-  drops  -or  even  slipping  out  before  it 
written  after  the  opening.  The  author,  falls— I  wonder  how  they  can  write  the 
William  Anthony  Maguire,  went  to  work  interesting  and  usually  able  criticisms 
about  midnight,  and  the  next  morning  which  they  do  write.  1  wish  there  were 
he  had  a  whole  new  act  written.  We  a  general  custom  of  having  an  invitation 
gave  the  play  that  night  as  it  was  origin-  performance  the  day,  or  the  night,  be- 
ally  written.  But  the  next  night  we  fore  the  first  public  one.  Then  the  critics 

(resented  it  with  the  new  third  act.  would  have  time  to  write  their  reviews  at 
hat  sort  of  thing  is  often  done.  For  their  leisure.  As  it  is,  I  must  say  that  I 
when  an  experienced  author  knows  think  they  do  remarkable  work." 
what  ideas  he  wants  to  use,  the  writing  "Do  you  have  any  outsiders  come  to 
doesn’t  take  him  very  long.  the  rehearsals,  so  that  you  can  get  the 

"Most  plays  are  first 'tried  out' in  some  benefit  of  their  fresh  point  of  view?" 
other  town  before  they  open  in  New  1  asked. 

York.  No  manager  can  afford  to  take  "Not  often,"  was  the  reply.  “There 
chances  on  a  New  York  failure;  for  if  a  might  be  some  advantage  in  that,  occa- 
play  fails  in  New  York,  its  career  is  over,  sionally;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  too  many 
So  we  take  them  to  other  towns  first,  cooks  spoil  the  broth.  Anyway,  I  bi¬ 
watch  the  reception  they  get.  and  then  lieve  in  standing  on  vour  own  feet,  ll 
polish  and  trim  them  as  we  go  along.  Mr.  Harris  and  I,  for  example,  don’t 
"The  average  play  has  three  acts;  and  know  our  business  as  producers  and 
the  last  act  is  usuallv  the  one  that  needs  managers,  we  ought  to  fail.  The  only 
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Thinking  About  ? 


Day  dreaming  led  many  a  man  to  make  plans  that 
brought  him  big  success.  Don't  bo  ashamed  when 
your  thoughts  sre  wandering  away,  when  you  dream 
that  you  are  a  leader  of  men— ■  doer  of  big  things  in 

So  business  world -a  builder  of  lasting  structure-*. 

our  day-dreams  are  an  indication  of  your  amtxtion 
and  of  your  desire  to  accomplish  things.  The  man 
who  never  dresms  has  no  imagination,  he  will  nc* 
get  very  far.  But  you  can  make  you r  dreams  real— 
You  can  materialixe  your  ambition. 

Just  dreaming  alone  won’t  do.  Hitch  your  dreams 
up  to  facts  and  you  Will  go  far.  You  will  get  the 
facts  through  special  training  along  the  line  in  which 
you  want  to  succeed.  And  the  place  to  get  lust  that 
training  is  the  American  Sc  hoof  This  Is  proven  by 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  successful  experience  we 
have  in  helping  many  thousands  of  men  snd  women 
gain  sn  enviable  place  In  business  and  social  life. 
Another  reason  why  the  Anertesa  8«hool  Is  the  plsee  U  ret 
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jury  that  can  gi\c  a  real  verdict  is  the 
public.  We  take  that  verdict  and  try 
to  profit  by  it.  But  to  consult  an  iWi- 
vidual — that  is  foolish.  One  man’s  word 
is  as  pood  an  another's,  and  three  men 
might  give  you  three  absolutely  contra¬ 
dictory  suggestions.  No;  be  as  sure  of 
yourself  as  you  can  be— then  carry  out 
your  own  ideas." 

“How  soon  do  you  know  whether  a 
play  is  a  success  ?  ’  I  asked. 

"Sometimes  immediately  —sometimes 
not  for  several  weeks,"  said  Forrest. 
"You  can’t  always  tell  by  the  next  morn¬ 
ing’s  papers.  The  critics  may  praise  a 
play — as  in  the  case  of  ‘  I’hc  Big  Idea' —  , 
and  the  public  refuse  it.  Or  the  critics 
may  roast  a  play,  and  the  people  take  , 
it  to  their  hearts.  In  the  latter  case,  we 
have  to  wait  until  the  ‘word-of-mouth’ 
advertising  goes  the  rounds.  But  if  we 
know  that  this  advertising  is  going  on, 
that  people  are  telling  their  friends  it  is 
a  good  play,  and  that  they  ought  to  see 
it,  we  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  box-office  returns  will  soon 
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from  n  I.,  s-.  up  to  II".  and  ore*-  — I”-*  •"  loesl  atom.,  at  your  omit 

■mualty  ..  Inch  a.  SI  ',  or  $-'»  or  .Cl  L-i.i.TTV— .  ,Z.J  «  rending  tl.r  .nrke 


"  V/OU  spoke  of  rhe  cose  of  the  cm- 

®  tiimcs,"  I  said.  "Do  you  pay  full 
price  for  them?  We  read  on  theatre  pn*- 
griims:  ‘Ciowns  by  So-and-So;’  ’Hats  by 
So-and-So;’  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Don’t  these  people  furnish  the  g«»wns. 
hats,  and  so  forth,  for  nathing — or,  at 
least,  at  a  reduction — because  of  the 
advertising  they  get  out  of  it?" 

“Certainly  not!"  said  Forrest  with  a 
griih  smile.  "Those  notices  arc  nut  on 
the  program  because  it  will  make  the 
people  who  furnish  the  things  take  more 
interest  in  them,  if  it  is  to  be  known  who 
made  them.  But  I  think  managers  pay 
more,  if  anything,  than  private  indi¬ 
viduals  have  to  pay.  Of  course  there  ate 
some  things  we  don’t  pay  for.  I  he 
automobile  used  in  ‘Six.Cylinder  Love’ 
was  furnished  free  by  the  manufacturer, 
because  of  the  publicity  he  got  out  of  it. 
But  as  we  didn’t  injure  the  machine  it 
was  returned  to  him  in  good  order;  so  that  is 
a  different  case.  But  we  pay  for  other 
things.  The  actors  do  not  pay  for  their 
costumes.  The  manager  foots  all  the  bills. 

“There  is  one  thing  every  regular 
producer  has  to  have.  And  that  is  a 
storehouse.  It  is  a  sort  of  cemetery;  or 
rather,  a  house  of  ghosts.  When  a  pla\ 
fails  it  is  ‘sent  to  the  storehouse.’  At 
the  end  of  a  run.  scenery  and  other 
paraphernalia  that  are  still  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  are  ‘sent  to  the  storehouse.’  Some 
of  it  perhaps  can  he  used  in  another  pro¬ 
duction.  Scenery  can  be  repainted 
sometimes.  Furniture  can  he  done  over. 
Period  costumes  may  possibly  be  avail¬ 
able  for  another  play.  I  he  storehouse 
holds  a  vast  conglomeration  of  silent 
ghosts.  I  often  think  what  tales  they 
could  tell'  of  dreary  failures  and  brilliant 
successes;  of  lost  dreams  and  lost  dollars; 
of  hopes  and  discouragements.  For  that 
is  where  they  all  end— all  the  myriad 
plavs  that  are  written  with  such  high 

expectations  and  produced  with  so  much 
painstaking  cate.  That  is  the  Finis  for 
them  all:  ‘Sent  to  the  storehouse.’” 


I  Wont  To  Start  More 
Home  Workers 


•very  wee*,  none  only  our*  * 

month  Mow  often  eaeh  worker  rr- 
rw Ivm  n  cheek  *nd  Ihr  •nomt  >4 
I  In-  check  dfprrnl.  un  the  nnH~.nl 
ul  time  given  In  the  work  nn 
worker  i*  Irtr  lo  tin  mm  much  or 
mm  III f  lr  mm  br  nr  .kr  rbonwrw.  There¬ 
for*.  the  •fiK.inl  earned  ia  in  raeb 


Mtj>  tl(  lti|ht  now  the  Hume  Profit  Hie 

*lery  Company  want*  nl  lea*l  n 
.iin-,.  iIioiimiiiiI  inorr  home  worker*.  M 
you  have  bran  nuking  vou  had 
us  iWU  aurk  w>  more  rnnniy  r»liilli|  in  then  lieie 

•  iWb..  n—  i-  your  chance  All  you  need  l*  n 
— '**  1 1  oiiu1  l*rnh«  Knitter  *ihI  a  lilile 

lavlMUMk  *|>wre  tiro. - 4Uld  I  lie  Milling  tow-  lo 

i.T.11.  '>**'  *1  Mow  niiieli  you  enrn  will  be 

mm  lo  ha*.  n...*.  m  «lir«i-l  proportion  lo  knw  muc  k 

•  owe  the  »l»l  edorl  you  give  Ike  work 

i.e  -•>  lu  kelp  Vou  mre  alwav*  "your  own  I-**" 
■l'..l*_!T‘*!.  *.'■  Moreover,  other  member*  of  tlie 
t  .i«.  M|i  yt hi  ■lonr  for  niili 

— i  iwticr  AiD'hiH*  r#n  knit 

•hr  .-mr,  aflatd  to  fxarka  un  ihr  1 1  little  l*n>fit  Khtfdr 
t ImimH »l doiai  Ami  wlM-llwr  you  knit  •%  ilntrn  ur 

%hm  ni.irr  |>hii t  vwry  rlny  or  only  11 

i  It  *  d(M  in  n  ^«*«*k  Of  month,  you  vu 

hr  «urr  *>I  iri»*l  |«o»'  tor  nil  the  lin- 
ieliid  work  you  rrvul  u* 

In  (■iri»'*«  lo  voumell  nml  your  (•  -  ketl.Hik,  nl 
ln-t  k-t  me  M-nd  you  lull  inbwination  ubout  tin* 
ei«rv-time  linriw-wnrk  |ilnti  Hint  i-  brmirinK  "c  i«*lrn 
money  for  *«>  runny  oilier*.  Thai  won't  rwl  you  any- 
Iklnc  Vet  it  ran  r-aNly  make  »  vn.t  ililTrreiiee  m 
your  lif«^— it  ran  r»*ily  mrnn  liumlre.1*  u(  rlollnr*  n 
yewr  lo  you  Simply  fill  out  ami  mull  tin1  eouium 
at  the  holt  run  of  tin.  imffi—  anal  it'*  n  ifnml  idea  to  do 
it  now1 — 1»  Ion-  you  forget  id-rut  il. 

Home  Profit  Hosiery  Company,  Inc. 
Drpt.  41,  *7Z  Hudaon  Avenue 
Roe  heater,  N-  Y. 


you  turn  Ike  handle, 
ih.  ekitlful  little  K nai¬ 
ler  knil*  am!  *ha|-w 
earh  eirl  from  cuff  lo 
W  ami  toe  It  knit* 
either  a  riMud  or  wJad 
*e*ir.  ami  rather  a 
plain  or  fanrv  ton. 
Aim  *wealer».  Tedaly 
Ib-ar  Suite  and  other 


ll'lMK  PROMT  HOSIF.nA'  CO 
IKpi  4s.  s7  J  I  lu<  to  in  A»r  . 


.servl  me  lull  Infnnnatlartl  nl-iut  makdu-  money  at 
iHime  in  my  -n*re  time  with  the  Home  ITuOt  Knitter 
I  am  enrl—iliir  *  mil-  i—tare  to  rover  emit  of  mall  Inc. 
ami  I  uinlrrvtaml  that  I  am  not  aititlcatrel  In  any  May 


know  a  .Mii*le  llunr 
atiout  knilliiac  lo  »-ke 
up  tki*  work.  t‘«*in- 
pleir  imtruetaoas  ikat 
make  everythin*  plain 
and  elrwr  eoaae  with 
Ihe  Knitter  With 
nnrtire.  anyone  who 
liJIow-*  direel  mn*  ami 
rrwUy  want*  to  earn 
money  ir.-t.ad  of  naere- 
ly  niihini  for  it.  ran 


Ik.  HUM  Knitter 
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What  It  Will  Do 


Human  Nature  m  a 
Hat  Store 


rro - 

An  Electric  _  _  _  ___  Fuel 

Ficeless  Cooker  SaVCS  50  tt)75%  Cost 


Hi: lii:  »*  thr  miitl,  rhrH|**»!  mrtluMl  known  to  |*r|>«rr  thr  fan.tlv  mrwU  With  the  »amr 
rlerlfii  current  tli.n  li/ht-  your  home  you  citn  do  »U  your  rvxAinf  at  obflourtli  to  oti«— 
hull  I  In*  r«mt  of  any  other  method  It  n  a  now.  Mraplr,  |*»rtiral  invrntioo  that  gw*  you 
•veiy  cook i nit.  Iw knur.  i<wtii»ic.  ImhIuijc  *ud  t«wtmjt  facilit>  <4  the  et|»m»iYr  electric 

rntutc.  |>lu*  every  nilvautiw  of  the  tirclnm  cooker,  at  \r*m  than  you  *tmkl  pay  for  tveft  a 
IUmoIiiiv  or  oil  cook*iituvc 

Better  Meals— Less  Cost  Get  My  Special  Off* 

Uae  Electricity,  to  Cooking  Time  30  Day  a'  Trial  Direct  Factory  Pri 

You  1-rpor*  tho  rnilrr  family ;  inrnU  with  Ira  rff.irt  Htfhi  nn«  I  am  maun*  a  crrai  lair.rtun.-j'  ■ 

»"'l  <«*"”'  II  Hi.  1*1—1  «<*•*  of  m. HI  dirwt  limn  oCrr  ami  iwt  Ira.  i»  .%«*■•  m.u-r 

ran  1..-  ill”. nr. I. «l  fur  timer  prlrcl  r.iu  uml  Inrxpffwtvo  Tr>  Ihr  xr+l.MATU'  K*Wli  I  I.M'IMIl  ai  m 

f.Hrt  aiaitr  njually  apt-iltlM.  m..rr  nuirm<»<i*  a.*1  t«  Hurt)  .U>>  la  ».-.r  .mo  Mi.r-n  I-  II  iu  |. 

iMvIihful.  No  "pm-waWhlO*.'  No  -arryllia  about  mry  mr.1  If  >-j  ami  »oar  fan.-  ,  -_i 

burninif  ll»  ...r-.l  m-ir.il>  mr  Itaol  »mi 

No  Special  Wiring  N,“'  |>rnVv  ”■  i»mi  m.-.  ftJSSJB 

no  opeem  niring  pm-ofor  wiriiur  ami  n.iurm  mn>m.  mi  u  n-bi  tar*  ...i  row  fiftm  XXE\| 

Attariii-  to  my  «««tnr  a>elu>t.  Iho  ai»  a*  Hrrtrlr  iron  mu.-,  -ill  br  in.tar.il,  r*fu.-)rrt  I  —  ’ 

or  lonrtrr  V  <«u  l-'lmn*  thr  hurt  f.-  riaikln*.  Ihr  -nmr  aa  _  .«  S  < .  •' 

you  ho vp  al-aya  Dmnml  il  IN11  u  in  ihr  raukrr.  turn  F  R  E  E  — Home  S<»*ikv  Book  U.T7  ViM. 
on  Ihr  rallrh.  anil  Inn r  li  No  Clock,  lo  ml  No  .IloU  riomv MHN DOOO  *r  ** 

In  r.nulalr  No  ItirrinonirlrT.  In -all'll  No  ra.llal.-a  i-  (iuMr  lo  raWT.  clrai»r.  hrtlc*  '  V*  * 
«ll«r«  lo  In’iit  Vim  iin.  Heel  (Icily  <kiI>'  lo  l-ln-  Ihr  fo.-l  n-.liln-  OI»"  Ortprt.  .lift—-  V*"*< 

I.I  ibo  ci.iklnu  l-'int  II.  Ihcn.  oulomall.nl I >  -full.  H-lf  U>*a  ao4  all  .Irialte  ..f 

»JT  'I  h.  fin. i  you  i«y  f<-  u  u-M  f—  .rt.lv  nn.~ti.irih  u.  nnwirmriiao  f.rf.rr 

on.'-lliril  of  Hr  inoklno  lllnc  1  .lur.mml  W-ar-lwT  l-wr  ru>  Irrma.  full  lah-tna-  _T»i 

aluminum  ui.mwUU  fiuuwlml  wlih  II  II  »  aluminum  Moo  ol  -rral  nx— y  ->urt.  , 

llnnl  llirouoliuul-  wiiii'i  riul  rumrtr.  Inirmloctoc,  Wrllr  no*  x.*.. 


laicr  and  bore  it  proudly  away 


PLAYS 


PATENTS 


III  .HI  si  AT 


HIUK 

I.  ?l,  CHICAGO 


RATION  t.  COCCMAM. 


W  L.DOUGLAS 


S5S6SZS8&S9  SHOES 

VV.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  actually  demanded 
year  alter  year  by  more  people  than 
any  other  shoe  In  Ihe  world 

BECAUSE  "  ■  V*  P00****1  hns  been  ninkiiur  nurpniwlnuly  I 

f:.H  h|  sfi.H--  for  forty**  iv  yean*.  Thin  experience  1 
uilf  a  century  in  ninkint;  »hoc«  ..uitalile  for  I 
Men  anti  Women  in  all  walk*  of  life*hmilil  mean  oonie-  | 
thinfftnyou  when  you  need  *hoe*  ami  are  l.-.kmi;  for  J 
the  beat  shoe  values  for  your  money. 

W.  L.  DOUGLAS  Hhnez  ln  «n*»erlal  and 

- =  workinanBliip  are  better  than  ever  l«e- 

fore;  only  by  examining  them  can  you  appreciate  their 
superior  qualities. 

No  Matter  Where  Yoa  Live 

shoe  dealers  can  supply  you  with  W.  I»oiij;!ak  shoes.  / 
If  not  convenient  to  call  at  one  of  our  1 10 stores  in  the 
large  cities,  a^k  your  shoe  <leal«  r  for  W.I..Ik>iiKlnM*hoe*.  ' 
Protection  auaiiiBt  unrejuatnuhle  profits  is  guaranteed  ^  - 
by  the  name  and  price  Mamp.*d  on  the  sole  of  every  / 
P*lr  before  the  shia-**  leave  the  factory.  HeftiBe  sub-  I 
ol  i  t  it  tea.  The  prices  arc  the  Mxmc  everywhere. 

If  not  for  sale  In  jour  ticinily,  write  for  catalog.  £*/  //  j 

JO  MtRCHAHTS :  If  "0  dealer  In  ,-ur  total  ->  \  7 

Handlta  ft.  L.  Douglas  ahoaa.  write  tedau  /f  \)J 

for  exclusion  rights  to  handle  thla  gulch  w  l  Dh/u  KhoaCo. 
telling,  gulch  turn-over  tine,  1H  Boortsv  E»iu:  kui. 


YOU  would  probably  be  surprised  if 
you  could  sec  the  exact  shape  of  vour 
head  as  taken  by  the  "conforming"  de¬ 
vice  that  is  carried  in  every  up-to-date 
hat  store.  You  would  find  it  much  longer 
than  you  imagine  and  decidedly  irregular 
in  outline.  It  might  he  bigger  either 
toward  the  back  or  toward  the  front. 
In  either  case  it  would  not  he  exactly 
symmetrical;  that  is.  it  would  bulge 
more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  I  lie 
drawing  above  is  made  from  the  im¬ 
pression  of  an  “average  head."  Any  other 
head  would  show  marked  variations. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  come  nearer 
to  having  symmetrical  heads  than  any 
other  races.  Their  craniums  are  often  al¬ 
most  round  and  so  small  that  we  occasion¬ 
ally  have  to  refer  the  would-be  buyers 
to  the  hoys'  department.  Incidentally, 
these  round  heads  are  the  hardest  of  all 
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to  tit.  If  a  man’s  head  is  long  and 
"bumpy”  you  can  make  a  hat  lit  it 
exactly  by  the  use  of  the  conformcr — 
that  takes  an  impression  of  the  head  and 
allows  you  to  shape  the  hat  to  the  im¬ 
pression.  But  if  a  man's  head  is  round, 
you  cannot  compress  the  normal  cllip- 
tical-shaped  hat  to  fit  it. 

\  ery  few  men  wear  the  derby  to-day. 
It  has  been  almost  entirely  supplanted 
by  the  soft  felt,  which  outsells  it  at  least 
in  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  one.  Some 
manufacturers  say  that  just  now  there 
is  evidence  of  a  slight  swing  back  toward 
the  derbv,  but  most  of  them  feel  that 
its  day  is  done.  The  soft  hat  is  more 
comfortable,  and  comfort  is  one  of  the 
things  to  which  men  are  paying  increas¬ 
ing  attention. 

We  find  that  the  average  man  is  pretty 
logical  in  picking  out  a  hat.  He  refuses 
to  be  stampeded  by  anv  new  departure 
in  style.  Only  last  fall  the  manufacturers 
launched  a  vigorous  campaign  to  feature 
the  green  hat;  the  expected  avalanche 
of  orders  did  not  come,  however,  because 
the  green  hat  was  a  novelty,  and  green  is 
a  trying  color  for  most  men,  particularly 
city  men,  who  arc  inclined  to  be  sallow. 

Real  changes  in  men’s  hats  come  not 
in  seasonal  fads  but  in  slow-moving 
cycles,  such  as  the  sweeping  change  from 
the  derby  to  the  felt  hat  within  the  last 
few  years.  Every  season  there  is  a  slight 
change  in  the  height  of  the  crown  or  the 
width  or  curl  of  the  brim;  but  men  do 
not  seek  new  styles  for  the  pleasure  of 
wearing  something  new. 

I1!  IE  same  styles  and  shapes  of  hats 
are  worn  pretty  generally  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Chicago,  however, 
seems  quicker  to  adopt  new  styles  than 
any  other  city— and  that  includes  New 
York.  But  the  rest  of  the  country  looks 
to  New  York  for  leadership  in  such  slight 
changes  as  occur  from  year  to  year. 

( >f  course  the  broad-brimmed  hat  which 
we  always  associate  with  cowboys  and 
stockmen  has  a  good  sale  in  the  West. 
Most  of  the  hats  sold  on  the  sunset  side 
of  the  Rockies  tend  to  be  wider  in  brim 
and  higher  in  crown  than  the  average 
hat  worn  by  an  Easterner. 

Manufacturers  sav  that  the  picturesque 
"Kentucky  Colonel1'  hat,  particularly  in 
colors  such  as  light  tan,  lias  a  steady 
sale,  and  many  retailers  carry  them  in 
stock.  The  city  of  \\  ashington  has  quite 
a  demand  for  them.  They  arc  worn  by 
Congressmen  from  the  West  and  South, 
and  other  temporary  residents. 

Occasionally  we  have  a  customer  who 
buys  the  first  hat  he  tries  on.  I  his  is 
likely  to  he  a  duplicate  of  the  hat  he  has 
been  wearing.  Other  quick  sales  arc  made 
to  men  who  have  been  "window  shop¬ 
ping;”  they  have  seen  a  style  in  the  show 
window  that  captured  their  eye.  and  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  come  in  and  give 
their  size. 

I  have  known  a  man  to  try  on  as  mam¬ 
as  twenty  hats  before  finding  one  that 
suited  him.  Such  a’ shopper  looks  at  him¬ 
self  from  every  angle  in  every  available 
mirror.  In  the  end  he  may  decide  that 
he  lias  been  unable  to  find  anything  that 
was  just  what  he  wanted. 

Men  pick  out  hats  for  themselves  more 
than  they  used  to.  Only  a  few  bring  along 
their  wives.  You  might  suppose  that 
with  their  wives  along  the  sale  would  be 


One  of  the  advantages  in  owning  an  insured- 
service  Westinghouse  Standard  Battery  is  that, 
no  matter  where  purchased,  any  Westinghouse 
Battery  Service  Station  is  authorized  to  fulfill 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Westinghouse 
Guarantee  and  to  send  us  the  bill  if  a  charge  is 
incurred.  You  pay  nothing.  Service  every¬ 
where,  and  a  battery  for  every  car. 


The  Wubco  Special,  tor  the  lighter-weight 
cars,  is  of  full  Westinghouse  quality, 
but  is  differently  designed  and  costs  less. 


WESTINGHOUSE  UNION  BATTERY  CO. 


Swiatvale.  Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 

I  BATTERIES 


elivei*e 


Stiawbewy  Book 


Just  Out  %%% 

The  fine*  Book  on  Strawberry  growing  ever  published. 
Wntten  by  America’s  foremost  grower.  Gives  hia  arc  ret  a  * 
I  ot  growing  the  big  crop*.  Beautifully  illuatratcd  in  color*  and  ! 
■  describe*  the  world -famed  I 

•  Kellogg  Thorobred  Plants  ! 

i  This  Free  Book  shows  how  families  everywhere  are  setting  r 
a  bis  ertps  and  bis  profits  from  early  «ummcr  until  mow  flics  I 
from  Kellogg  Everbearing  Gardena.  It  also  tells  about  m 
I  Kellogg  s  new  Strawberry  Sensation,  the  ■ 

i  NEW  $50,000  EVERBEARER  ■ 

IAiwtki'i  rmtH  Erfrtaring  Strawberry  F inti  out  Whrro  It  | 

fn*n  -  Who  brought  It  -  - 

II. .  "  n  ,  t  ,  r  Why  I!  co#  I  *<).Cno.  ■ 

Kellogg’S  Back  \  ard  Garden  IV-A  t.-iu  til  AUu  . 

.  do  wrllibratVT  tkn*- aaln  Pr garden  to  I 
■  snfw,; hie  r.ll  ™  orcry  need  aid  rvery 

£  SFZil  dir»r»  from  ihn  -d  if  | 


Send  tor 
FREE  Booh 


Hut  wbrthrr  you  order  thl# 
rwl**n  or  not.  don't  fat. to 
write  for  our  Pree  Book, 
which  teUa  all  al*>ut  Kel- 
lorit't  AT  cat  crop#  of 
StrawhcTriea  and  how  to 


Ordic  direct  frocn 
if  y«w  w.#h.  Send 
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The  Menlo#  A«*oci«tioo. 

416  W«t  13th  Stre*«,  New  York  Oly. 

H^kI  me.  on  ■M'fovil.  your  M*ttfor  IJhnsry  in  fi 
qwrUI  itom  rWifUKw  indri.  If  not  *»ti*ti*d.  I  n 
you  after  a  week  •  ffrw  rumlnAMiX).  rod  you  i 
Otherwise.  I  Will  remit  £1  DO  each  f*»oct*h  until  th. 
Until  thnt  lima,  title  will  remain  with  you. 


Make  the  Most  of 
_ r  Your  Spare  Time! 

Through  no  other  work  can  you  obtain  such  a  vast  amount  of  fascinating, 
valuable,  broadening  information,  in  those  spare  minutes  that  otherwise 
would  he  lost  to  you  forever. 

Every  page  holds  your  attention 

Open  a  volume  anywhere.  You  will  find  before  you  some  refreshing,  allur- 
ing  page  which  you  will  read  to  the  last  word,  all  in  a  few  minutes.  It 
may  be  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  travelogue  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
a  chart  of  the  planets,  the  story  of  a  great  painter  or  of  an  immortal 
piece  of  literature.  Or,  you  will  come  to  a  handsome  full-page  plate 
(one  of  720) — a  painting  of  the  Mayflower,  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  a 
famous  cathedral,  or  some  other  beautiful  picture  on  heavy,  specially 
made  plate  paper.  Every  page  contains  something  you  will  not  only  want 
to  see  and  know,  hut  something  you  will  thorouglily  enjoy. 

I  he 'best  minds  in  America  have  built  this  Mi.ntor  Library — great  scien¬ 
tists,  artists,  critics,  mountaineers,  musicians,  writers  and  travelers.  And 
every  article  is  embellished  with  beautiful  gravure  and  color  plates  and 
with  a  rich  profusion  of  splendid  text  illustrations. 

Always  timely— for  every  age 

Every  MENTOR  subject  is  one  of  lasting  value — literature,  science,  art. 
music,  history,  travel,  etc.  These  handsome  volumes  widen  your  cultural 
background,  bring  you  a  thousand  new  and  fascinating  interests,  round  out 
your  knowledge  of  the  world’s  accomplishments,  and  give  you  a  firmer 
standing  among  well-informed,  successful  men  and  women. 

The  man  in  his  business,  the  woman  in  her  club  and  among  her  associates  and 
friends,  the  student  in  high  school  and  college,  w  ill  all  find  these  volumes 
profoundly  and  genuinely  helpful.  And  they  will  be  just  as  fresh  and  living 
to  your  children's  children  years  from  now  as  you  will  find  them  to-day. 

Owned  by  tens  of  thousands 

The  set  is  handsomely  bound  in  pebbled  green  cloth  with  genuine  leather 
hacks,  gold  titles,  numbers,  and  designs.  I  his  durable  binding  is  not  only 
dignified  and  beautiful  but  will  survive  long  years  of  the  most  constant 

handling.  Send  no  money  now 

We  shall  send  you  the  set  on  approval.  You  can  pay  for  it  in  small 
monthly  installments  of  £;.oo.  After  a  week’s  free  examination,  you 
may  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense,  if  not  entirely  satisfied,  and  we  shall 
cancel  your  order.  Hut  lose  no  time!  Only  a  limited  edition  is  printed 
and  they  will  quickly  he  exhausted.  Mail  your  order  to-day  and  receive 
the  most  beautiful  and  richly  illustrated  library  ever  published. 
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harder,  because  there  are  two  people  to 
please.  I  hat  is  not  actually  so,  because 
the  wife,  standing  by,  can  tell  whether 
or  nor  a  hat  is  becoming.  She  sees  the 
salesman’s  point  of  view*  and  generally 
approves  it.  Were  the  man  alone  he 
might  he  inclined  to  question  the  sales¬ 
man’s  judgment.  Of  course  at  times  a  man 
may  want  a  certain  kind  of  hat  and  the 
wife  will  want  him  to  buy  another;  then 
the  sale  is  doubly  dif**cult. 

A  man  may  purchase  two  or  more 
suits  of  clothes,  but  he  seldom  buys  more 
than  one  hat  at  a  time.  The  principal 
exception  is  the  out-of-town  visitor, 
making  his  annual  trip  to  New  York. 
Sometimes  he  stocks  up  for  the  year.  An 
I  occasional  customer  will  buy  a  derhv  and 
a  felt,  a  felt  and  a  straw’,  or  even  a  silk 
hat  and  one  of  the  other  kinds;  hut 
almost  never  does  a  man  buy  two  felts 
or  two  straws  at  the  same  time. 

Most  city  men  buy  two  straw  hats  a 
vear  and  one  felt  hat.  'The  wearer  of  a 
derby  may  make  it  last  two  or  more 
years.  Many  customers  buy  a  straw  lint 
late  in  the  season  when  prices  have  been 
reduced,  so  that  it  will  last  over  the  next 
spring  until  the  early  high  prices  have 
started  to  recede. 

rPHE  second  consecutive  warm  day  in 
*  spring  usually  starts  an  avalanche  of 
buyers  toward  rhe  hat  stores.  The  first 
warm  day  served  as  a  reminder.  In  New 
York,  and  most  other  big  cities  of  the 
East,  there  is  an  unwritten  law  that  the 
straw  hat  must  he  donned  on  May  1  ;th 
and  taken  oft  on  September  15th.  The 
opening  of  the  spring  season  is  not  very 
religiously  adhered  to,  however.  If  the 
weather  is  really  warm  before  May  15th 
you  will  sec  straw'  hats  everywhere,  and 
if  it  is  a  backward  season  a  good  manv 
men  will  wear  their  felts  until  the  tempera¬ 
ture  rises.  'The  closing  date,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  generally  followed,  even  if  the 
weather  is  still  warm.  I  suppose  that  the 
freemasonry  of  the  streets,  causing  many 
boys  and  young  men  to  feel  they  have 
the  privilege  of  smashing  a  straw  hat 
worn  after  the  official  closing  date,  has 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this. 

I  wo  thirds  of  the  caps  arc  sold  in  the 
spring,  because  in  most  places,  particu¬ 
larly  in  New  York,  they  are  worn  onlv 
for  sport.  Hut  the  felt,  .is  I  have  said, 
is  coming  to  replace  them  to  a  degree. 
Even  straw  hats  can  be  worn  with  con¬ 
siderable  comfort  by  the  modern  motor¬ 
ist.  Many  makers  fit  the  brim  with  a 
yielding  elastic  band,  which  holds  the 
straw  pretty  firmly  to  the  head  without 
discomfort.  Hut  a  panama  hat  sticks  on 
much  better  than  a  stiff  straw. 

If  you  ask  the  average  man  where 
his  panama  was  made,  hr  will  think 
there  is  some  catch  to  the  question. 
"Panama,  of  course,"  he  will  say,  if 
you  press  him  for  an  answer.  The  fact 
is  that  these  hats  arc  not  made  there  at 
all.  but  in  South  America,  principally 
on  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  in  Colombia, 
and  in  Peru. 

The  reason  for  this  general  impression 
is  simple  enough:  About  1846,  when  the 
Panama  Railroad  was  being  built,  a  hat 
dealer  in  Panama  City  imported  some 
of  these  straws  from  Ecuador.  They 
w  ere  of  fine  quality'  and  they  sold  quickly 
to  Germans,  French,  and  Americans. 
So  popular  did  they  become  that  many  of 


Human  Nature  in  a  Hat  Store,  by  Merle  Crowell 


Main  entrance  hall  of  the 
notable  and  historic  White  House  in 


To  mingle  with  the  many  patriotic  and  curious  visitors  who 
daily  cross  thcportalsof  this  mansion,  and  wander  through 
its  rooms,  is  an  experience  no  American  should  miss. 

To  *ee  the  great  Capitol  building  with  its  many  attractions;  t her 
treasures  in  the  National  Museum;  the  National  Library  with  its 
one  hundred  miles  of  shelves  and  nearly  three  million  volumes;  the 
Treasury,  where  our  money  is  made,  handled  and  distributed  to 
tlie  people:  the  .Smithsonian  Institution,  with  its  rare  and  curious 
relics-  to  see  this  much,  little  as  it  is  of  Washington,  is  something 
you  will  never  forget. 

Sre  W  ashington  if  it  means  only  for  a  few  hours  as  a  stop-over 
on  your  way  to  another  destination.  The  ideal  way  to  reach 
the  Cajatal  City  is  over  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  •  the 
only  route  east  and  west  /xu>«n|  Jittdly  Ihrou/h  IVath inflon.  Beside* 
this  convenience,  you  will  enjoy  the  excellent  dining  car  service 
provided,  and  l>e  impressed  with  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
displayed  by  Baltimore  f<  Ohio  employes. 

Much  of  interest  about  Washington  is  entertainingly  presented  in 
a  new  4A-page  "Guide  to  Washington”  issued  by  the  Baltimore 
N  Ohio.  A  copy  of  it  *ill  be  mailed  to  you  free  on  receipt 
of  coupon  below. 


them  were  shortly  imported  to  America 
and  to  European  countries.  1  here  they 
were  called  “panamas,"  after  the  city 
that  distributed  them. 

The  toquilla  straw  from  which  they 
arc  woven  is  made  from  the  immature 
unexpanded  leaves  of  screw  pines,  which 
grow  six  or  eight  feet  tall  and  look  like 
fan-shaped  palm  trees.  They  are  found 
in  the  wild,  humid  regions  of  Peru  and 
Colombia  and  in  the  dense  tropical 
forests  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  In  these 
countries  thousands  of  natives  are  at 
work  constantly  in  front  of  their  pictur¬ 
esque  straw  huts,  with  a  wooden  hat 
block  between  their  knees  and  a  bucket 
of  water  beside  them,  endlessly  wea\ ing. 
and  dipping  the  hat  at  intervals  to  keep 
it  pliable.  Its  texture  is  line  as  damask 
and  its  fibers  are  as  delicate  as  threads 
of  the  finest  linen.  It  is  said  the  best 
grade  of  panama  is  six  months  in  the 
weaving. 

After  the  hats  arc  finished  they  are 
washed  in  cold,  clear  water,  coated  with 
a  thin  solution  of  gum,  polished  with 
dry  sulphur  and  smoothed  by  pounding. 
In  the  countries  that  import  them  they 
are  bleached,  trimmed,  lined,  and  made 
ready  for  sale. 

1.  IERE  is  a  tip  for  the  panama  hat  owner 
*  who  is  interested  in  preserving  it;  any 
considerable  drenching  injures  the  straw. 
After  it  has  been  rained  on,  the  hat 
should  be  dried  and  pressed.  During  a 
long  dry  spell  you  should  moisten  your 

[anama  occasionally  to  keep  it  flexible, 
n  winter  it  ought  to  be  packed  away 
in  a  box  containing  camphor.  \N  hen 
you  take  it  out  in  the  spring  it  will  be  in 
good  shape  for  another  season. 

During  the  Spanish-Amcrican  war,  the 
United  States  (lovcrnmcnt  contracted  for 
a  number  of  panamas,  which  they  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  soldiers  to  protect  them 
from  the  hot  Cuban  sun.  \N  hen  the  men 
returned  they  not  only  brought  back 
these  hats  but  others  which  they  had 
purchased  for  relatives  and  friends. 
Ibis  gave  the  sale  of  panamas  in  this 
country  a  decided  impetus. 

The  ordinary  stiff  straw  hat  is  manu¬ 
factured  extensively  in  America.  The 
specially  grown  barley,  wheat,  and  rye 
straw  from  which  the  braids  are  made  is 
imported  largely  from  China;  but  Japan 
and  Italy  furnish  most  of  the  supply. 

I  he  colored  hat  band  is  seen  on  more 
straws  to-day  than  ever  before,  but  the 
men  who  wear  it  arc  still  in  the  decided 
minority.  Not  one  customer  in  twenty 
buys  a  hat  with  a  colored  band;  but 
quite  a  number  of  men  have  formed  the 
habit  of  wearing  the  plain  black  band  for 
a  month  or  two  and  then,  when  it  begins 
to  show  signs  of  usage,  replacing  it  with 
a  colored  band. 

Brown  is  a  fairly  popular  color  in 
straw  hat  bands.  Blue  with  red  stripes, 
blue  with  white  stripes,  and  plain  blue 
arc  also  in  demand,  especially  among 
younger  men.  College  men  arc  inclined 
to  be  partial  to  the  colored  hat  band, 
particularly  those  featuring  their  college 
colors.  Leading  stores  keep  the  colors 
of  all  the  big  universities  in  stock.  But 
let  me  say  here  that,  on  the  whole.  I  have 
found  the  typical  college  man  inclined  to 
be  much  more  conservative  in  his  choice 
of  clothes  than  the  comic  papers  give 
him  credit  for. 
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Just  now  there  is  a  slight  indication 
that  a  striped  band  on  the  soft  felt  hat 
is  going  to  come  into  favor.  A  black 
band,  with  two  narrow  white  stripes,  is 
very  effective  on  a  pearl-gray  hat.  A 
blue  band  with  red  stripes  looks  well  on 
a  taupe  or  mouse-colored  hat.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  are  experimenting 
with  other  colors. 

You  have  noticed,  of  course,  that  the 
band  on  the  soft  felt  is  seldom  the  same 
color  as  the  hat.  Black  hats  are  about 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule.  Brown 
hands  are  usually  worn  on  brown  hats, 
hut  the  shades  are  different.  Gray  hats 
almost  invariably  are  handed  with  black. 
1  he  effect  is  fine. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I 
am  told,  there  was  a  curious  craze  for 
fancy  linings  among  the  buyers  of  cheap 
and  medium-priced  hats.  Manufacturers 
were  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  demand. 
Some  purchasers  would  look  at  the  lin¬ 
ing  even  before  they  examined  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  hat,  and  if  the  lining  was 
gaudy  and  flamboyant  enough  the  sale 
was  as  good  as  made.  1  cannot  explain 
the  psychology  of  this  craze,  which,  for¬ 
tunately,  is  beginning  to  subside.  Men 
who  can  afford  to  buy  high-grade  hats 
are  seldom  concerned  as  to  whether  they 
arc  lined  or  not.  Indeed,  most  of  them 
seem  to  prefer  unlined  headgear,  except 
in  the  velours  and  heaver,  whose  special 
process  of  manufacture  leaves  a  rough 
interior  surface. 

Vf  EN“usually  ask  to  have  their  initials 
*  *  put  in  their  hats.  They  prefer  the  per¬ 
forated  band  to  gilt  letters  pasted  in. 
Customers  tell  me  that  these  perforated 
initials,  besides  helping  them  find  their 
hats  in  public  buildings,  often  aid  them 
io  identify  themselves  in  hanks  and  other 
places. 

1  recall  the  case  of  a  man,  not  very 
long  ago,  who  had  a  new  sweat  band  put 
in  Ins  hat.  blit  forgot  to  have  a  new  set 
of  initials  punched  in  it.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward.  on  leaving  a  restaurant  lie  pro¬ 
tested  that  someone  had  taken  his  hat. 
"This  loots  like  mine,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  his  own  hat;  "but  my  hat  is  better- 
looking  and  has  my  initials  punched  in 
the  band.  1*11  swear  to  that!" 

There  has  been  a  slump  in  the  sale  of 
silk  hats  during  the  past  few  years.  I  lus¬ 
ts  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dinner 
jacket  has  so  largely  taken  the  place  of 
the  full  evening  dress,  except  at  the  most 
formal  functions.  Most  men  find  them¬ 
selves  more  comfortable  and  less  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  derby  or  felt  that  fashion 
permits  them  to  wear  with  the  semi- 
fornial  dinner  jacket. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
invent  a  new  style  in  headgear  to  take 
the  place  of  the  silk  hat.  Clemenceau, 
the  former  Trench  Premier,  has  even 
taken  a  hand  at  it.  His  creation  is  a  low, 
close-fitting  hat,  made  of  panned  velvet 
with  a  sharply  turned  velvet  brim,  re¬ 
sembling  the  overseas  hat  of  the  American 
soldier — the  kind  they  say  lets  the  rain 
down  the  hack  of  their  necks. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  a  man  will 
keep  his  hat  on  sometimes  in  the  presence 
of  ladies  and  take  it  off  at  other  times? 
In  the  department- store  elevator  he 
will  remove  it  when  ladies  enter,  while 
in  the  off.cc-building  elevator  across  the 
way  he  will  keep  it  on.  Perhaps  in  the 
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\\TF.  afternoon  sunlight  drifting  through 
shcer-curtained  windows.  A  slender 
beam  aslant  the  hig  Kroehlcr  davenport — its 
lovely,  rich  coloring  aglow  with  light.  I  he  tea- 
cart  drawn  close,  silver  glinting,  kettle  singing. 

How  charmingly  luxurious  and  restful  the  room 
appears!  How  inviting  the  davenport — low  and 
easy  of  line,  deep  and  soft  of  cushioning! 

Nothing  to  mar  the  good  taste  of  a  delightfully 
furnished  room.  Indeed,  a  subtle  air  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  in  which  the  Hne  lines,  subdued  coloring  and 
soft  luxury  of  the  Kroehlcr  davenport  play  an 
important  part. 

Yet,  when  bedtime  comes,  that  same  Kroehlcr 
davenport  will  provide  the  extra  sleeping  space 
which  the  presence  of  an  overnight  guest  requires. 

No  disrupting  of  the  household.  No 
hurried  making  of  a  makeshift  bed. 

Just  one  simple  motion,  opening  the 
Kroehler  davenport  bed.  Revealing  V'lHil  ff 


sheets,  blankets,  pillows  all  in  place.  Offering 
nighttime  comfort  as  great  as  its  daytime  beauty 
— all  the  restfulness  that  such  a  wide,  roomy  bed, 
deep,  yielding  springs  and  thick,  soft  mattress 
can  give. 

Surely  you  would  wish  to  have  the  convenience 
and  beauty  which  a  Krm-hler  davenport  offers. 
And  you  would  gladly  save  the  expense  of  an 
extra  bedroom. 

Krm-hler  davenport  beds  may  he  had  in  over- 
stuffed.  colonial  and  period  designs,  in  any  wood 
finish,  with  chairs  to  match;  upholstery  of  mohair 
plush,  tapestry,  velour,  genuine  leather  or  leather 
substitute.  In  prices  they  meet  any  requirement. 

beading  furniture  dealers  everywhere  sell 
Kroehler  davenport  beds  for  cash  or  easy  payments. 
_ Do  not  accept  a  substitute;  look  for 

Sh  the  Kroehler  name-plate,  shown  here, 

,  on  the  back.  Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  and  nearest  dealer's  name. 


KROEHLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Factory:  ST R. VI  LORD.  ONTARIO 


Factorial  at  KANKAKEE,  II  I...  NAPERVILLE.  ILL.,  BINGHAMTON.  N  Y 
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department  store  he  feels  that  he  is  in 
vading  the  woman’s  private  stamping 
ground — for  women  do  nearly  all  th 
shopping  for  the  family.  Likewise  b 
feels  that  the  business  world  is  hi 
domain.  There  he  meets  a  woman  on  ai 
equal  basis  and  he  does  not  feel  called 
upon  to  be  over-polite. 

I  here  arc  many  other  curious  notion 
and  superstitions  about  hats.  I  hav 
been  told  that  Charlie  Chaplin  insist 
on  having  his  hat  on  when  he  writes  ou 
his  ideas  for  photo-plays,  and  I  hav- 
known  newspaper  men  who  insisted  tha 
they  "couldn't  think"  unless  they  wor 
their  hats  when  they  sat  down  to  a  type 
writer.  Then  there  are  other  people  whi 
will  not  wear  a  hat  on  any  occasion, 
remember  one  New  York  man  wh« 
attracted  public  attention  for  years  be 
cause  he  always  walked  through  th 
streets  bareheaded  in  the  coldest  winte 
weather. 

1  suspect  that  not  one  man  in  a  hun 
dred  has  the  glimmer  of  an  idea  as  f 
the  fascinating  process  which  turns  ou 
the  felt  or  derby  hat  that  he  wears  » 
nonchalantly.  Indeed,  I  doubt  that  h» 
even  dreams  what  it  is  made  of.  "Sonv 
textile  material,  probably  wool,  with  th 
various  pieces  woven,  compressed,  o 
stuck  together,”  he  probably  would  say 
if  you  insisted  on  getting  his  view 
point.  . .  .  Wrong  on  all  counts! 

IT  MIGHT  be  interesting  for  you  toluol 
at  your  felt  hat  for  a  minute.  Keel  it: 
fiber,  notice  its  extreme  toughness.  The* 
prepare  for  a  shock.  That  hat  is  made  o 
nothing  in  the  world  but  fur  and  ho 
Taler. 

Not  a  single  ingredient  is  added  t< 
hold  the  fur  together— unless  you  cal 
"elbow  grease"  an  ingredient.  For  genera 
tions  the  process  of  hat  making  was  ; 
mystery  even  to  the  makers  themselves 
They  knew  what  they  did.  but  the) 
could  not  understand  how  they  obtainct 
such  extraordinary  results. 

Moreover,  there  probably  arc  abou 
half  a  dozen  kinds  of  fur  in  your  hat,  it 
carefully  assorted  proportions.  Most  o 
the  fur  used  by  manufacturers  conies  fron 
rabbits  or  hares  raised  extensively  fo 
this  particular  market  in  France,  Scot 
land,  and  Australia.  Our  native  muskn 
and  the  South  American  beaver,  <v 
nutria,  also  furnish  considerable  amounts 
If  you  were  to  examine  an  individua 
fur  liber  (what  you  call  a  hair)  under  thi 
microscope,  you  would  find  that  aroum 
the  hollow  center  is  an  outer  layer  o 
cells  made  up  of  the  same  material  a 
your  finger  nails  or  the  scales  of  a  fish 
All  these  scales  point  from  the  root  to 
ward  the  other  end. 

Take  hold  of  each  end  of  this  hair  ant 
pull.  If  it  docs  not  break  you  will  fine 
that  the  fingers  at  the  root  end  will  holt 
their  grip,  because  they  are  pullinf 
against  the  little  invisible  barbs,  whih 
the  fingers  at  the  other  end  will  slip,  be 
cause  they  are  going  with  the  barbs. 

Now,  what  makes  possible  the  touel 
felt  of  your  hat  is  the  fact  that  in  th< 
process  of  manufacture  these  barbs  gttr 
one  another  and  actually  interlock.  I  he 
interlocking  is  brought  about  when  they 
arc  shrunk  by  hot  water  and  worked 
together  by  hand.  As  an  interesting  sid« 
light  on  this  mysterious  process,  it  i: 


Make  These  Tests 

YOURSELF 


Speed 

General  Appearance 
Ease  of  Writing 
Clean  Impressions 
Perfect  Alignment 

—Then  Decide 

Our  free  trial  plan  gives 
you  this  opportunity.  Not 
one  cent  of  cost  to  you. 


ONLY 


Brings  You  This  Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 

TYPEWRITER 


Rebuilt  Like  New 

An  up-to-date,  standard,  four  row,  single  shift  keyboard,  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  machine,  with  two  color  ribt>on,  lack  spacer, 
stencil  device,  automatic  ribbon  reverse,  tabulator,  etc. 

Every  machine  is  stripped  right  down  to  the  frame,  then — 
fully  rebuilt  right  in  our  own  big  factory  by  mechanical  experts. 

All  worn  parts  replaced  with  new  type,  new  enamel,  now  nickel, 
new  lettering,  new  platen,  new  key  rings — a  complete,  perfect 
typewriter. 

Full  Five  Year  Guarantee 

This  is  your  complete  assurance  of  satisfaction  or  your  money 
refunded.  Use  the  machine  ten  days.  If  unsatisfactory  in  any 
way  return  It  at  our  espense  and  your  deposits  will  be  promptly  relumed. 

Wr  gusrantee  any  Shipman- Want  Rebuilt  Underwood  purchased  from  u*  for 
n  period  of  five  years  lobe  free  from  any  defects  in  material  or  workmanship. 

Easy  Monthly  Payments 

Our  easy  monthly  payment  plan  makes  It  possible  for  YOU  to  own  this 
splendid  machine  without  having  to  pay  out  any  big  <un  of  money.  You 
will  hardly  know  you  are  oayins  for  It.  Payments  same  as  rentals.  RE¬ 
MEMBER.  you  have  the  full  use  of  the  machine,  just  the  same  as  though 
It  was  fully  paid  for. 

Shipping  Direct  Saves  You  Money 

Everyone  knows  the  advantages  of  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Our  plan  of  srllins  direct,  with  limited  scllln*  espensr.  makes  p<wsible  big 
savings.  These  savings  are  passed  on  to  you  in  the  form  of  lower  price*. 

Ten  Full  Days  to  Decide 

Under  the  terms  of  our  liberal  FREE  TRIAL  offer  you  may  use  this  machine 
for  TEN  DAYS  on  your  own  typing  work  without  any  obligation  to  buy. 
Why  can  we  make  this  offer!  Because  we  know  that  If  you  need  a  type¬ 
writer  and  will  give  this  Rebuilt  Underwood  a  thorough  trial,  you  will 
decide  to  keep  it. 

Mail  Us  the  Coupon  Below 

Fill  out  and  mail  us  the  coupon.  We  will  send  you  our  big  ty;  ewritcr  book 
absolutely  free.  In  this  book  we  illustrate  and  describe  all  of  the  various 
processes  of  rr-enameling.renickcling  and  assembling  the  splendid  Underwood. 

Or.  if  you,  like  so  many  others,  know  the  quality  if  Shipman- Ward  Rebuilt 
Underwoods,  simply  send  us  *J.OO  with  the  coupon  and  we  will  ship  you  a 
machine.  You'll  get  the  same  genuine  Underwood.  Try  it  for  the  ten  days. 
Then  decide  if  you  want  to  keep  it. 

SHIPMAN-WARD  MFG.  CO./*/ 

•Typewriter  Emporium"  ♦  Skip- 

2063  Shipman  Bldg. 

^  g.  >, Montrose  sod  Ravesswood  Area.  — ^  2063 Shipman 

'  CHICAGO 

iSlUWl  Write  Right  rfZsSaSg&ZZ 

T  ^  □  Eorkwed  find  %3.  Send  me  the  Ship, 

i  OUdV  aan  Wud  Rebuilt  l'aderw..od  on  10  days’ 

*/  frrciital.  If  n*  to  tenittlwfllrrtvra 


PhoNHtr*p*  «!*»  Shipman- W«id  Fart.arj 
In  C*l»i«  i*o.  the  typewrites  rrlniild 

Inc  plant  in  the  wi. rid.  Every  typewrit*- 
pa*-«*4  thrnnth  every  department  of  thi 
modern  foetorv.  insuring  perfect  m*.hinr 
In  every  respect* 
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Their  First  Investment 
15  Minutes  a  Day 


What  should  a  family’s  very 
first  investment  be? 

Bonds?  A  home?  Insurance? 
There  is  one  thing  even  more 
vital  than  these.  Their  future 
success  is  going  to  depend 
principally  upon  his  and  her 
mental  growth. 

Will  their  social  acquaint¬ 
ances  find  her  interesting,  or 
mentally  commonplace?  Will 
men  in  business  be  impressed 
with  his  range  of  information, 
his  capacity  to  think  straight 
and  talk  well? 

More  than  1 50,000  families 
have  found  the  answer  to  these 
questions  with  the  help  of  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  for  forty 
years  President  of  Harvard. 


The  Six  Essentials  for  ■  Home  Library 
Liberal  Education  .  The  Fire-Foot  Shelf  of  Booki 
American  Literature  .The  Worksof  Mark  Twain 
Science  .  .  The  Popular  Science  Library 

Nature  Study  .  .  Luther  Burbank'*  Woeki 

History  .  .  .  Wells' Outline  of  History 

ForChildren  .  TheYoung  Folks'  Shelf  of  Rooks 
AU  or,  tmlUJuJ  h  P.  F.  Collttr  9  So0  Com*,., 


These  families  are  spending 
i  5  minutes  a  day  with  the  most 
famous  library  in  the  world, 

Dr.  Eliot’s 
Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books 

You  know  something  about  this 
great  library,  but  every  American 
household  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  little  book  which  tells  the 
whole  story.  The  book  is  free 
and  will  be  sent  by  mail;  the 
coupon  below  will  bring  it. 

Out  of  all  the  great  mass  of 
books  (more  than  four 
million  volumes)  Dr. 

Eliot  and  his  associates 
undertook  to  select  the  I  pf 
41 8  great  masterpieces  ||>j 
that  contain  what  he 
termed  “the  essentials 
of  a  liberal  education.”  I 

These  he  combined  1*^— 
in  fifty  volumes  and  ar-  j ~  • 

ranged  with  notes  and 

Seed  for  Out 

reading  courses  so  that  w  book 
they  can  be  thoroughly  Dr.  ew. 
mastered,  even  though 


for  thi. 


free  book 
that  (ire* 
Dr.  Eiiot’a 
plan  of 
r  radio* 


you  read  them  only  fifteen  minutes 
a  day. 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day  with  the 
world’s  greatest  travelers,  scientists, 
poets,  essayists,  biographers  and  his¬ 
torians.  Fifteen  minutes  of  the  sort  of 
reading  that  made  Lincoln  a  well-read 
man, though  his  formal  education  nev¬ 
er  went  beyond  the  common  schools 
— surely  this  is  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
vestment  that  any  houscholdcan  make. 

Especially  when  the  money  cost  is 
only  a  few  cents  a  week. 

Decide  today  that  no  matter  how 
little  time  you  have  for  reading  you  are 
going  to  makccvery  minute  count.  Let 
Dr.  Eliot  guide  you  in  this  important 
department  of  your  life  as  you  would 
let  a  physician  guide  you  in 
mat  tersof  health, or  a  banker 
in  the  care  of  your  savings. 
His  guidance  is  free;  it  is 
3  [*5  contained  in  the  little  book 
“Fifteen  Minutes  A  Day.” 
Send  for  your  copy  now. 

I  & - 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

416  We*  13th  Street.  New  York  City 
By  mail,  free,  »md  me  the  little  guidebook  to  the  mou 
famom  hooka  in  the  world, describing  Dr.  Eliot '»  Fire- 
Foot  Shelf  of  B«>k.,»i»d  containing  tbr  plan  of  lead¬ 
ing  recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 
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CONN  instruments  place  a  world  of  pleasure. 

unnumbered  opportunities  for  profit,  at  your 
command.  For  two-scorc  years  they  have  been 
recognized  supreme  by  the  world's  greatest  artists 
in  concert  bands,  symphony,  opera  and  popular 
orchestras. 

Exclusive  features  make  Conns  easier  to  play. 
The  most  celebrated  artists,  including  the  great 
Sousa,  use  and  endorse  them  because  Conns  arc 
more  perfect  in  tune  and  tone,  have  more  reliable 
action,  are  easier  to  blow,  more  perfectly  balanced, 
artistically  designed  and  finished. 

More  Conn  saxophones  are  sold  than  any  other 
make  in  the  world.  Simplified  key  system,  patented 
tuning  device,  perfect  scale,  and  many  other  ex¬ 
clusive  improvements  make  them  the  choice 
of  the  great  “jazz”  kings.  Tou  want  the  best;  be 
sure  you  get  a  Conn. 

FREE  TRIAL,  EASY  PAYMENTS.  Send  now 

for  information  on  how  to  get  any  Conn  instru¬ 
ment  for  trial  in  your  home.  Conn  is  the  only  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  complete  instrumentation  of  a  band. 

Hicheii  Honor*  at  World  Ezpoairlon*.  All  Exclusive 
Conn  Feature*  at  No  Greater  Com. 

Dealer*  and  a«ent*  throughout  the  country.  Factoey 
brartchc*  in  many  large  citie*. 


C.  G.  CONN.  Ltd.  301  Conn  Bldg.  Elkhart.  Ind. 


CULTIVATE  YOUfV  MUSICAL  BUMP 


medieval  churchman  who,  one  morning 
as  he  was  starting  on  a  long  walking 
journey,  put  some  rabbit’s  fur  inside 
his  hard  shoes  and  discovered  at  night 
that  he  had  a  tough,  one-piece  inner  sole. 

I  he  process  of  hat  making  is  far  too 
intricate  to  attempt  to  describe  in  a  few 
paragraphs.  In  Colonial  days  no  one 
was  allowed  to  qualify  as  a  hat  maker 
until  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years.  Even  to-day,  when  most 
of  the  work  is  done  by  machine,  there  are 
twenty-five  or  thirty  distinct  steps.  A 
few  of  these,  however,  may  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  whole  process. 

first  the  furs  are  washed  with  whale 
oil  soap  and  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury.  This  gets  rid  of  the  grease  and 
opens  up  the  microscopic  barbs  I  have 
referred  to.  Then  a  truly  marvelous 
shearing  machine  clips  off  the  ends  of 
the  hair  fibers  which  arc  too  coarse  to  be 
used  and  shears  the  soft,  downy  fur  from 
the  pelt.  The  fur  is  fed  out  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  looking  just  as  it  did  before.  In¬ 
deed,  hardly  a  fiber  is  disarranged.  But 
if  you  were  to  examine  it  closely  you 
would  find  that  the  pelt  had  been  en¬ 
tire)  v  lemoved. 

The  different  kinds  and  qualities  of 
fur  arc  then  mixed  in  the  desired  pro¬ 
portions  by  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
machine  called  “The  Devil” — because  of 
its  tremendous  tearing  power.  Thousands 
of  teeth  tear  the  fibers  apart  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mix  them.  The  fur  is  next  con¬ 
veyed  into  a  blowing  machine,  where  it 
is  blown  about  constantly  by  a  light 
current  of  air.  Matted  nieces,  coarse 
hair,  and  hits  of  fur  to  which  the  skin 
still  sticks,  drop  through  a  set  of  sieves, 
and  the  valuable  part  of  the  fur  is  left 
for  further  treatment.  This  process  is 
kept  up  until  nothing  but  the  very  best 
fur  is  left.  It  comes  out  so  fine  and  soft 
and  filmy  that  it  scarcely  bears  a  touch. 
It  is  then  put  into  boxes  which  hold 
enough  for  a  dozen  hats  —each  hat  taking 
from  two  and  one-quarter  to  five  and 
one-half  ounces  of  fur. 

THE  next  apparatus  with  which  the 
fur  comes  in  contact  is  the  "former,”  a 
tall,  slender  copper  cone  perforated  with 
many  holes  and  having  an  exhaust  fan 
at  the  bottom,  which  causes  the  outer 
air  to  be  continually  sucked  through 
these  holes.  As  this  cone  revolves  on  its 
axis,  the  fur  is  fed  out  and  drawn  against 
the  surface  by  the  suction.  Soon  a  coating 
of  loose  fur  has  accumulated  on  the  sur¬ 
face  and  is  held  there.  When  the  cone 
is  covered  with  sufficient  fur  to  make  a 
hat.  a  damp  cloth  is  wrapped  around  it 
and  a  perforated  tin  cover  is  next  slapped 
<*n.  Cone,  fur,  and  cover  are  then  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  vat  of  hot  water.  When  it  is 
taken  out,  a  moment  later,  the  hair  is 
welded  together  in  a  matted  cone  about 
three  feet  high  and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  just  strong  enough  to  be 
handled  without  falling  apart. 

I  hen  the  embryo  hat  is  subjected  to 
various  shrinking  processes:  It  is  dipped 
again  and  again  into  scalding  hot  water 
and  vigorous! v  kneaded  by  hand — and 
that  is  what  1  meant  when  I  mentioned 
“elbow  grease."  Finally  it  is  brought 
down  to  near  the  proper  size.  The  felt 
grows  stronger  and  smoother  with  each 
shrinking  as  more  and  more  of  the  barbs 
interlock. 
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This  Is  Your  Chance  To 
Earn  More  Money 

The  True  Story  of  E.  A.  Sweet  of  Michigan 
May  Point  the  Way  to  Your  Big  Success 


This  is  the  story  of  E.  A.  Sweet  of 
Michigan — as  he  told  it  to  us — 
the  story  of  a  man  whose  income 
suddenly  jumped  to  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars  a  month.  It  is 
worth  reading,  for  it  tells  exact¬ 
ly  how  others  can  do  the  same 
as  Mr.  Sweet  did  and  equal  his 
success. 

"For  a  good  many  years  I  worked 
lor  a  salary.  I  was  an  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  making  from  $150  to  $300  a 
month.  Like  almost  every  other  man 
who  works  for  a  salary  I  was  dissatis¬ 
fied.  for  1  felt  every  day  that  if  1  were 
only  working  for  myself  instead  of 
someone  else  I  would  make  more 
money.  It  wasn’t  only  that,  either. 
I  just  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  having 
someone  to  boss  me — someone  else 
to  tell  me  how  much  I  was  worth — 
to  hire  me  or  fire  me  just  as  he 
pleased. 

"How  did  anybody  know  what  I 
was  worth?  How  did  I  know?  I 
didn’t,  and  that  is  what  worried  me. 
I  wanted  to  know.  Maybe  1  was  worth 
five,  ten  or  even  twenty  times  as 
much  as  I  had  been  getting.  In  other 
words,  after  a  good  many  years  of 
hard  work  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  getting  nowhere  and  that  it  was 
high  time  for  me  to  do  something  on 
my  own  hook  if  I  ever  wanted  to  be 
more  than  just  somebody’s  employe. 

‘‘That  was  only  a  few  months  ago. 
Today  I  am  making  more  money  than 
1  ever  dreamed  of  making.  I  am  my 
own  boss  and  last  month  my  net  profit 
was  more  than  $1,200. 

"This  is  how  it  happened.  One  day 
I  read  an  advertisement  in  a  maga¬ 
zine.  The  advertisement  said  that 
any  man  could  make  from  $100  to 
$3C0  a  month  during  his  spare  time, 
or  that  he  could  make  $200  a  week  if 
he  only  had  the  necessary  ambition. 

"It  was  only  natural  that  I  should 
hesitate  a  bit  before  answering  this 


advertisement.  It  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  Frankly.  I  doubted 
whether  it  was  possible.  But  I  thought 
to  myself  that  certainly  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  writing,  so  I  clipped  out 
the  coupon  and  mailed  it. 

"I  realize  today  that  mailing  that 
coupon  was  the  most  important  thing 
1  ever  did.  All  that  I  have  today — all 
the  success  that  I  have  earned — began 
with  that  one  little  act  of  mine. 


E.  A.  SWEET 


"My  work  has  been  pleasant  and 
easy.  I  am  the  representative  in  this 
territory  for  a  manufacturer  of  rain¬ 
coats.  This  manufacturer  sent  me  a 
little  eight-page  booklet  that  tells  any 
man  or  woman  just  what  it  told  me. 
It  offers  to  anyone  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  was  offered  to  me. 

"This  raincoat  manufacturer  is  The 
Comer  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Dayton,  Ohio — one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  high-grade  raincoats 
in  America.  These  coats  arc  nation¬ 
ally  advertised,  but  they  arc  not  sold 
through  stores.  All  that  I  do  is  to  take 
orders.  I  do  not  have  to  buy  a  stock 
of  coats.  I  do  not  have  to  invest  any 
money,  and  the  beauty  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  that  I  get  my  profit  the  same 
day  that  the  order  is  taken. 

"The  little  eight-page  booklet 
which  the  Company  will  send  to  you 
will  tell  you  exactly  how  you  can  do 
as  I  have  done.  It  will  tell  you  how 


to  get  started  right  in  your  own  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  will  tell  you  where  to  go. 
what  to  say.  and  give  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  will  ever  need. 

"In  my  first  month  as  a  Comer 
representative  I  made  $243.  That 
was  a  start,  but  it  was  only  a  start. 
My  second  month  netted  me  $600. 
and  last  month  I  hit  the  bull's  eye 
with  a  net  profit  of  more  than  $1,200 
for  my  thirty  days'  work. 

"One  year  ago  my  life  was  limited 
to  a  $200  a  month  income.  I  worked 
eight  hours  a  day.  Today  my  income 
is  from  $600  to  $1,200  a  month  and  I 
work  four  hours  a  day.  A  year  ago 
I  was  not  sure  of  my  position.  Today 
I  am  the  sole  owner  of  my  own  busi¬ 
ness.  I  still  consider  myself  a  green¬ 
horn  and  I  expect  my  profits  to  grow 
just  as  much  in  the  future  as  they 
have  grown  so  far." 

*  *  * 

If  you  are  interested  in  increasing 
your  income  ond  can  devote  all  your 
time  or  only  an  hour  or  so  a  day  to 
this  same  proposition  in  your  terri¬ 
tory.  write  at  once  to  The  Comer 
Manufacturing  Company.  Dayton, 
Ohio.  This  is  their  special  offer.  They 
will  send  you.  without  any  prelimi¬ 
nary  correspondence  or  red  tape,  a 
complete  selling  outfit  with  full  in¬ 
structions.  samples,  style  book,  order 
book  and  everything  you  need  to  get 
started.  Sign  and  mail  the  coupon 
now  and  in  less  than  a  week  you  can 
be  making  more  money  than  you  ever 
believed  possible. 

Mail  This  Coupon  at  Once 

THE  COMER  MFC.  CO..  De*.  SJ-SI1.  D.ytan.  Ohia 
I  am  ready  lo  start  at  a  Comer  representative  if  you 
can  »how  me  Sow  I  can  make  from  $50  to  $200  a  week. 
Plcaae  tend  me.  without  any  expense  or  obligation  to 
me.  complete  outfit  and  instructions. 

Add  revs 
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Alter  tnc  nat  is  ayeo,  its  orim  is  torm  lengtn  witn  a  lawn-mower  snav- 
stiffcned  a  little  bv  dipping  it  into  a  very  ing  machine,  which  is  built  like  an  old- 
thin  solution  of  shellac.  Derby  hats  are  fashioned  horse-clipper.  The  nap  is  then 
given  a  shellac  bath  all  over,  but  noth-  sponged  off  and  blown  up  by  compressed 
ing  except  hot  water  is  ever  used  on  the  air  and  the  short  hair  remaining  has  that 
crown  of  the  felt.  It  is  then  blocked,  and  much  talked  of  “kitteny”  look  and  feel, 
smoothed  with  emery  paper  and  ironed  Beaver  and  velour  are  cold-weather  hats, 
with  an  electric  or  gas  iron,  and  the  being  worn  chiefly  with  the  winter  over¬ 
brim  is  moistened  and  shaped  on  wooden  coat. 

flanges.  W  hilc  they  are  popular  with  people 

who  can  afford  expensive  things,  yet  they 
'TMIE  velour  and  the  beaver  are  both  have  a  surprisingly  large  sale  among 
*  popular  winter  hats,  and  more  ex-  Poles,  Austrians,  and  Italians.  That  is 
pensive  than  thcordinary  felts.  The  beaver  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  velour 
is  the  better- looking  and  more  expensive  was  first  made  in  Austria.  To-day,  how- 
of  the  two,  being  felted  entirely  from  the  ever,  manufacturers  in  this  country  turn 
best  fur  of  the  beaver.  Compared  with  out  the  finest  grades  of  velour  and  beaver 
less  expensive  felts,  the  process  of  manu-  hats. 

facturc  is  very  slow,  because  much  of  it  The  most  expensive  beaver  that  I  ever 
is  hand  work  done  by  experts.  The  hats  heard  of  was  the  large  sombrero  worn 
are  shrunk,  formed,  and  blocked  in  much  through  several  of  his  campaigns  by 
the  same  way  as  other  hats.  I  hen,  how-  I’ancho  Villa,  the  Mexican  leader  who  was 
ever,  the  fur,  instead  of  being  smoothed,  bribed  to  let  up  on  his  activities  against 
i%  scratched  up  by  hand  with  a  metal  the  new  republic.  This  hat  was  trimmed 
comb.  The  roughened  nap,  which  is  now  with  pure  silver  and  was  said  to  be  worth 
extremely  shaggv,  is  clipped  off  to  a  uni-  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 


LJUSINESS  men  everywhere  are 
^  marveling  at  Sundstrand  sim¬ 
plicity.  “So  simple  anybody  in  our 
office  can  use  it."  says  one.  "Its  10 
keys  do  the  work  much  faster  and 
easier,”  soys  another.  “So  easy  to 
carry  to  different  desks  and  jobs.” 
says  a  third. 

It  is  because  of  these  modem  ad¬ 
vantages  that  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Sears,  Roebuck  As  Company,  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Company  and 
many  other  leaders  use  15  to  100 
Sundstranda  each. 

At  your  convenience  inspect  the 
Sundstrand.  Lightly  lift  it.  Put  your 
lingers  on  its  simple  keyboard.  See 
how  you  control  everything  with  only 
one  hand— your  left  hand  is  always 
free  to  follow  figures  or  turn  checks. 

In  fact,  investigate  all  the  features 
of  this  new  day  machine  its  auto¬ 
matic  column  selection  -its  improved 
correction  features  its  simple,  easy 
method  of  multiplying,  with  automatic 
shift  —its  valuable  protection  features. 

Eight  years  ago  many  of  these 
ideas  were  entirely  new.  Today  their 
complete  success  is  everywhere  con¬ 
ceded.  “The  re-orders  tell  the  story.” 

Writ*  for  Fro «  Booh 

Let  us  show  you.  Write  for  free 
catalog  and  leaflet —“Testimony.” 

Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Rockford.  III..  U.  S.  A. 


ADDING  AND  FIGUR1NC 
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Send  coupon  below 
for  these  books 

The  Official  Rules  of  Curd  Cun  tea 

—  300  namr».  250  page*.  Answers 
every  queation  —  20  cent*. 

How  to  Play  Auction  Itrldfie  — 
T rathe*  all  the  I  uncljn.riu.il  point* 
of  the  came  -  10  cenu. 

Sl«  Popular  Card  Cairn*  —  Kulr* 
of  Auction,  Cribbagc.  Fivr  Hundred. 
Pitch.  Pinochle.  Solitaire  —  6  cent*. 
Ilow  to  Entertain  with  Card*  — 
Pve'ythitut  ItomlnvitaUoiutuprUes 
and  menu*  —  6  cent*. 

Fortune  Telllnfl  with  Playing 
Card*  Complete  direction*  lor 
telling  fortune*  with  a  regular  pack 
ol  card*  —  6  cent*. 

Card  Trick*  for  the  Amateur 
Magician  Trick*  that  can  be  doot 
with  a  regular  iw  k  ol  curd*  6  >ent*. 
t lard  Stunt*  for  Kiddie* -  Howto 
u«r  old  playing  card*  a*  *o  many 
-  oi  cardboard  for  kindergarten 


A II  7  books  postpaid,  50c 


For  Auction  Bridge  Players 

New  Two-Pack  Cam** 

of  Congress  Card* 

Two  pack*.  Whin  (narrow)  sue.  ol 
contraMlng  back  de*ign»  in  one  tel¬ 
escope  ease.  Convenient  lor  travel¬ 
ing.  Perfect  lot  Auction  bridge  pot¬ 
tle*.  Ideal  gift  a  «  ard»  are  regular 
Cong'vM  lull  color  picture,  detora- 
live,  or  initial  back*,  gold  edge*. 
I  a*r»  *tami>ed  In  gold.  Three  *tyle* 
ol .  a*e  a*  *ltown.  If  your  dealer  can't 
•apply  you  we  will  mail  curd*  |to*t- 

5 id  tl  70  lor  each  two-paik  rn«c. 
edlv  ca*e  <1  rurrd.  A,  B.  or  C. 


Which  play  would  you  make? 
Cribbage  -  Pone  haa  played  3.  S  and  6;  dealer  7  am 
hold*  2  and  6.  What  i*  the  obviou*  play  f  What  I*  the 


Are  you  foresighted? 


In  life,  as  in  cards,  some  play  for  the  next  trick  while 
others  look  ahead  to  the  ultimate  score.  But  people  who 
make  it  a  habit  to 

Play  Cards  for  Recreation 

soon  develop  foresight.  They  play  to  win  the  game,  not 
merely  an  immediate  point  or  two.  What  other  amuse¬ 
ment  so  sharpens  the  mental  qualities  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  business  and  social  success? 

Send  for  your  choice  of  the  interesting  books  listed  at  the  right 

The  United  States  Playing  Card  Co. 
Department  C-4.  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

BI  CYC  LB 

PLAYING  CARDS 


Bicycle  Playing  Cards  arc 
favorites  for  regular  play  the 
world  over  because  of  their  per¬ 
fect  slip  and  lasting  quality. 


Congress  playing  CARosare 
especially  desirable  for  social  play 
because  of  their  art  backs  in  full 
color  and  gold  edges. 


Send  mi  postpaid  the  bo>k»  which 
.  !  have  underlined. 

OBcl.il  Rule*  20c.  Card  Stunt*  ftc. 
.  Card  Trick*  6c.  Fortune  Telling  6c. 
|  Entertaining  with  Card*  6c. 
Auction  bridge  Lessons  10c. 

6  Popular  Game*  6c. 
All  .even  book*  lor  50c. 

Al*o  aend  two-pack  caie*  Con¬ 
gress  Card*.  Whist  sire,  ease  style 
_  11.70  prr  ca»e. 


Name 


City 


& 
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Time — and  lime  alone — age*, 
cures  and  mellows  the  tobacco  used 
in  Tuxedo.  Nothing  can  hurry  it. 

*  But  after  it  is  blended 
and  packed  for  smoking, 
the  sooner  you  smoke  it, 
the  better  it  is. 

Tuxedo  is  now  delivered  to 
your  dealer  in  small  lots  — 
one  dozen  tins.  The  cartons 
are  dated,  showing  the  last 
day  it  can  be  sold. 

This  insures  your  getting 
Tuxedo  FRESH  From  the 
Factory. 

Buy  a  tin  today — try  a  pipeful 
— and  sec  how  good  fresh  to¬ 
bacco  can  be. 


now  i5c 


"  But  we  haven’t  been  successful." 

“That  doesn't  matter.  I'll  never  for¬ 
get  it.  Never,  never,  never,  never." 

A  similar  high  current  of  feeling  coursed 
through  Richard,  too,  at  the  sound  of  her 
low  voice  earnestly  repeating  the  single 
word  to  him. 

It  was  after  nine  o'clock  when  Laurel 
and  Richard  reached  the  pier  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  that  evening.  It  was  deserted. 
So,  too.  Laurel  observed,  with  a  fresh 
wave  of  gratitude  for  the  boy  who  had 
saved  her,  and  her  mother  also,  was  the 
rustic  seat. 

“I'm  going  in  by  a  side  door,"  Laurel 
said  to  Richard  as  they  walked  toward  the 
lighted  hotel.  "You  go  in  the  other  way. 
You  sec  'the  crowd.’  1  want  to  go  right 
up  to  my  mother  as  quickly  as  I  can.” 

"But  you'll  be  down  again?" 

"  Not  to-night." 

"You  haven't  had  any  dinner.” 

"I’ll  have  some  sent  up." 

"  But—" 

“  IMeasc!” 

"Sha’n’t  I  see  you  again  to-night?" 

"Not  to-night." 

"When  shall  1  see  you  again?” 

In  ten  minutes— live  minutes— when 
“the  crowd"  told  him,  he  wouldn't  want 
to  see  her  ever  again.  "To-morrow,”  she 
managed  to  smile. 

"Ye*.  IXm't  forget.  We’re  going  to 
have  lunch  together  to-morrow." 

"I  won’t." 

"I've  only  four  day*  left,"  he  went  on 
eagerly.  "(live  me  the  morning  before 
lunch  to-morrow,  too,  will  your  Please. 
We’ll  go  somewhere  alone.'*  They  had 
reached  the  side  d«-»r  now.  Laurel  had 
|  one  hand  on  the  knob.  "Will  you?  Please 
|  answer.  Will  you?" 

Laurel  turned  and  looked  up  at  him, 
and  nodded. 

"Right  after  breakfast?" 

She  nodded  again. 

"Promise?" 

For  the  third  time  she  nodded,  then 
suddenly  reached  out  her  free  hand  and 
,  touched  Richard  Gmsvctmr  on  his  ami, 
1  drew  her  hand  back  quickly,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  "liood  night."  Her  eyes  were  as 
black  as  the  lake  beneath  the  moon. 

" Laurel!"  Richard  moved  toward  her, 
but  she  had  turned,  she  had  gone.  The 
big  door  with  its  heavy  spring  closed 
softly  upon  him. 


TAl'REL  found  her  mother  propped  in 
bed. 

"Well,  of  all  things!  Where  have  you 
been?"  she  exclaimed  as  Lauicl  came  into 
the  room. 

"  Didn't  anyone  tell  you?” 

"Not  till  just  about  half  an  hour  ago; 
tlu-n  that  Mrs.  Grosvenor  sent  a  bell  boy 
with  a  note,  saying  not  to  worry;  you  had 
lost  something  and  had  gone  back  to  the 
island  with  her  son  to  hunt  for  it.  What 
did  vou  lose.  Laurel?” 

"My  watch!" 

“Your  watch!  Why,  don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber,  you  said  this  morning  you  wouldn't 
wear  it  because  it  might  get  wet?  I  here 
it  is  on  the  bureau!" 

Why,  that  is  so.” 

Gracious!  What’s  the  matter  with 

you?” 

"  I  must  be  losing  my  memory,  I  guess," 
smiled  Laurel  wanly. 

She  crossed  the  room  and  slipped  the 
watch  onto  her  wrist. 


••i 


“Had  a  good  time  to-day?”  Stella  in¬ 
quired. 

"YYonderful.” 

"You  must  tell  me  about  it.  Every 
word.  I'm  crazy  to  hear.” 

"  1  will.  How  have  you  been,  Mother  ?  ” 

" //■' here  have  I  been,  you  better  ask.” 

"Well,  where  have  you  been?” 

"Down-stairs!"  she  announced,  with  a 
triumphant  nod  of  her  head. 

"  Down-Main!** 

"It’s  a  wonder  you  didn'r  sec  me.  1 
saw  you.  I  he  doctor  was  here  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  said  it  would  do  me  good  to  get 
up  and  around  as  soon  as  possible,  now. 
At  first  1  thought  I  better  wait  till  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  I  hen  1  said  to  myself 
it  would  be  fun  to  surprise  you.  So  I 
dressed  about  four  o'clock  and  sat  around 
on  the  veranda  for  a  while.  I  felt  just  fine, 
and  when  I  saw  all  your  party  coming 
down  the  lake  in  the  canoes,  I  walked 
down  to  the  pier  to  meet  you.  I  saw  yuu 
when  you  went  oft  with  that  young  man, 
heaven  knew  where.  I  supposed  you 
would  be  right  back.  I  waited  for  over  an 
hour  in  that  little  summerhouse  on  the 
irr.  I  thought  it  would  be  so  nice  to  meet 
uni  like  that,  offhand,  and  I  was  looking 
rather  well.” 


E 


JAl'RKL,  occupied  before  the  mirror — 
slipping  off  the  lavender  sweater,  re¬ 
moving  her  hat  and  giving  her  hair  gentle 
little  presses  and  pokes  -  inquired  casually, 
"Did  you  stay  down-stairs  to  dinner?" 

“No,  I  didn't.  Though  I  felt  all  right. 
But  1  thought  this  way — it  would  be  nicer 
to  meet  all  your  friends  when  you  were 
around  to  introduce  me.  I'll  go  down  to 
breakfast  with  you  to-morrow  morning. 
I  feel  just  great.  ’ 

“  I  hen  you  didn’t  meet  anybody?" 

"  Not  yet." 

"Mother,”  said  Laurel,  turning  toward 
her  from  the  mirror,  "I’m  going  down¬ 
stairs  in-St  a  moment,  if  you’re  all  right. 
1  won't  be  long!” 

"Mercy!  Don't  think  about  me.  Stay 
as  long  as  you  want,  and  have  a  good 
time.  Gracious,  you  deserve  it.  I’m  as 
contented  as  a  clam,  as  long  as  you  arc 
hapnv,  Lollie.  But  you  can't  go  like  that, 
in  that  wrinkled  waist  and  your  hair  all 
mussv." 

"(Hi.  it  doesn't  matter." 

Laurel  did  not  take  the  elevator  down¬ 
stairs.  She  walked.  The  elevator  would 
leave  her  the  whole  length  of  the  foyer 
away  from  the  hotel  office.  I  he  stairs 
came  down  just  behind  it.  Laurel  felt 
fairly  sure  that  none  of  "the  crowd" 
would  be  near  the  office  at  this  time  in  the 
evening.  She  w  ag  right.  Nobody  was  near 
the  office.  I  he  clerk  was  alone. 

"We're  leaving  to-morrow,"  she  told 
him. 

"Leaving!  I  thought  your  mother 

"Mv  mother  is  much  better,  and  some¬ 
thing  has  happened  that  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  go  home  immediately." 

•'Why.  but—" 

“Oh,  1  know  we've  engaged  the  room 
for  the  season.  You’ll  have  to  charge  us 
for  it,  if  that  is  the  way  you  do.  We  have 
got  to  go,  anyway.”  ’1  here  was  somet hing 
very  convincing  about  Laurel.  "We’re 
going  on  the  early  train,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  but  the  early  train  isn't  necessary- 
The  train  that  connects  with  the  Boston 
Pullman  at  the  junction,  sixty  miles  below 
here,  doesn't  leave  until  evening." 
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Are  You  Ever 
At  a  Party  ? 


HAVE  you  ever  been  seated  next  to  a  man,  or  a  woman,  at  a 
dinner  and  discovered  that  there  wasn’t  a  thing  in  the  world 
you  could  talk  about? 

Have  vou  ever  been  tongue-tied  at  a  party — actually  tongue- 
tied,  you  Know,  and  unable  to  say  what  you  wanted  to  say,  hesitant 
and  embarrassed  instead  of  well-poised  and  at  case? 

It  is  humiliating  to  sit  next  to  a  young  lady  or  a  young  man,  at 
a  <1  inner  table  and  not  be  able  to  converse  in  a  calm  well-bred 
manner.  It  is  awkward  to  leave  one’s  dance  partner  without  a  word 
— or  to  murmur  some  senseless  phrase  that  you  regret  the  moment 
it  leaves  your  lips. 

Embarrassment  robs  so  many  of  us  of  our  power  of  speech. 
Frequently  people  who  are  quite  brilliant  talkers  among  their  own 
friends  find  that  they  cannot  utter  a  word  when  they  are  among 
strangers. 

At  a  party',  do  you  know  how  to  make  and  acknowledge  intro¬ 
ductions  in  a  pleasing,  well-poised  manner?  Do  you  know  how  to 
mingle  with  tne  guests,  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time1 
Do  you  know  what  to  say  to  your  hostess  when  you  arrive,  and 
what  to  say  when  you  depart? 

Does  conversation  lag  every  time  it  reaches  you?  Are  you  con¬ 
strained  and  ill  at  ease  throughout  the  evening? 

The  difference  between  being  a  calm,  well-noised  guest  and  an 
barrassed,  constrained  guest  is  usually  the  difference  between  a 


cm 


happy  and  a  miserable  evening. 


Are  You  Ever  Alone 
in  a  Crowd  ? 


The  Book  of  Etiquette 
— Authoritative  and 
Complete 

The  Book  of  Etiquette,  in  l»T) 
large  volumes,  cover*  every  pkuc 
of  etiquette.  It  solve*  every  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  ever  puzzled  you. 

In  the  Book  of  Etiquette  you 
Rill  find  abv.rbinc  chapters  on 


npHE  man  who  <loe«  not  know  exactly  what 
1  is  expected  of  him  at  a  party  or  a  dance, 
feels  alone,  out  of  place.  Often  he  feels  un- 
tomfortable.  He  imagines  people  are  noticing 
him,  thinking  how  dull  he  is,  how  uninteresting. 

The  woman  who  does  not  have  a  pleasing, 
engaging  manner  invariably  has  the  "panickv” 
feeling  of  a  wallflower.  She  is  afraid  of  mak¬ 
ing  blunders,  constrained  and  embarrassed 
when  she  should  be  entirely  at  ease. 

Good  manner*  nuke  good  mixers.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  I*  tongue-tied  at  a  party,  if  you  do  not 
w.«nt  to  feel  "alone"  in  a  crowd,  make  it  your 
business  lo  know  exactly  what  to  do.  say.  write  and 
wear  on  every  occasion.  The  man  or  woman  who  ii 
able  to  do  the  correct  and  cultured  thing  without 
stopping  to  think  about  it  is  the  man  or  woman 
who  i*  always  we  come.  always  popular,  always 
happy  and  at  ease. 


The  Easiest  Art  to  Master 

Music,  painting,  writing — most  arts  require  long 
study  and  constant  application.  Etiquette,  which 
is  one  of  the  nsost  useful  art*  in  daily  life,  can  be 
mastered  in  almost  one  evening. 

Etiquette  tells  you  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  w  hat  is  worn  and  what  is  done  in  good  society. 

By  telling  you  what  to  say  and  when  to  «av  it. 
by  explaining  exactly  what  to  do  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  etiquette  give*  you  a  wonderful  poise  and 
ease  of  manner.  Instead  of  being  tongue-tied,  it 
shows  you  how  to  be  a  pleasing,  interesting  con¬ 
versationalist.  Instead  ol  being  "alone"  it  teaches 
you  the  secret  of  making  people  like  you  and  seek 
your  company. 

Mistakes  That  Condemn  Us 
As  Ill-Bred 

There  are  cuuntktt  little  blunder*  that  one 
can  make  at  a  party  or  a  dance. 
For  instance,  the  man  mho  mutter* 
•* Pleated  to  meet  yon^  over  and 
over  again  at  hi*  bmtess  introduce* 
him  to  the  other  guests  i*  revealing 
how  little  he  really  know*  about 
polite  society.  The  woman  who 
My*  "Mr.  Blank*  meet  Mtta 
Smith"  make*  two  very  obvious 
mi*  lake*. 

At  the  dinner  table,  in  the  ball- 
room,  with  stranger*  and  with  one** 
own  friends,  one  must  avoid  the 
little  social  blunders  that  can  cautc 
embarrattment.  An  easy.  calm, 
engaging  manner  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  a  pretty  gown  or  a 
smart  new  suit. 


<  rtner*.  on  lea*,  on  ucdtling*.  on  engagement!. 
You  will  find  a  most  fascinating  chanter  on  the 
bnde’s  irouneau.  and  a  wonderful  chapter  dc- 
voted  to  the  busine**  woman.  There  arc  chap¬ 
ters  on  introductions,  on  cof respondent*,  on 
•prech.  on  dre«*  Nothing  is  omitted,  nothing  it 
forgotten. 

Sent  to  You  Free  for  5  Days’ 
Examination 

Won't  you  let  us  send  you.  entirely  free  and 
without  obligation,  the  two-volume  *ct  ol  the  Book 
of  Etiquette.1  No  money  whatever  is  necessary. 
Keep  the  book-  for  5  days  and  examine  them 
thoroughly.  Within  that  vday  period  decide 
whether  you  want  to  return  the  !**>ks  without  one 
penny’s  cost  to  you.  or  keep  them  and  send  us  only 
W.90  in  full  payment. 

You  will  be  the  sole  judge.  This  it  a  free  proof 
offer — the  Book  of  Etiquette  is  sent  to  you  free  for 
examination  before  >ou  purchase  it.  You  are  urged 
to  take  advantage  of  this  otTer  at  once. 

Just  clip  and  mail  the  coupon,  and  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  will  be  in  your  hand*  in  a  day  or  two. 
Nelson  Doubleday.  Inc..  Dept.  S8J.  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Dept  583 
Garden  City,  New  York 

Without  money  in  advance.  «t  obligaiMMi  on  mv  part, 
scrJ  me  the  two-volume  wi  ol  the  Book  of  F.tiquettc. 
Within  ;  da  vs  I  nill  either  return  ihe  book*  w  vend  >ou 
gt.COin  fall  pjvmrnt. 


Address .  . 

□  Cheek  this  square  if  vou  warn  these  hooks  with 
th.  beautiful  full-leather  binding  at  $S. 

with  C  days’  five  examination  privileges 

t  Order  i  from  O  il  Jr  ihr  l'.  Jv.  err  pay. Mr  Si  5° 
i  e  h  ~  i'h  order  I 
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Fairbanks -Morse 


motors 


Reduce  power 
bills,  pra&ically 
prevent  shut¬ 
downs  due  to 
bearing  trouble, 
cut  produ<flion 
costs.  Operate 
equally  well  at 
any  angle  on  floor, 
wall  or  ceiling 
without  change 
or  adjustment 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE  &  CQ 

Chicago*  TjmierM auftfiura 

bill 

ear  in? 
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“We’re  going  in  the  morning,"  Laurel 
announced. 

“TV  /f OTHER,” she  remarked  ten  minutes 
i  ^  later,  “you  must  lie  there  in  bed 
and  watch  me  pack  the  trunks.” 

“Pack  the  trunks!” 

“We’re  leaving  this  place  to-morrow 
morning,  at  half-past  seven.” 

“What  are  you  talking  about?” 

"We’re  leaving.  W e’rc  going.” 

“What  do  you  mean!" 

“What  I  say.  I’ve  just  been  down¬ 
stairs  and  told  the  clerk.” 

“Have  you  l**st  your  mind.  Laurel?" 

A  faint  smile  drifted  across  Laurel’s 
features,  softened,  for  a  moment,  her 
firmly  set  jaw  and  chin. 

“Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Mother!  I’m  ever  so 
sorrv.” 

“What's  happened?  What's  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this?" 

”(>h,  1  just  don’t  like  it  here  any  more,” 
shrugged  Laurel.  “I  just  can't  stand  it 
here  any  more.” 

Stella’s  eves  narrowed.  She  n«*dded  her 
head  slowly  up  and  down.  “Sounds 
mighty  like  a  quarrel  with  your  young 
man,  to  me." 

“Oh,  don't  say  'my  young  man,’ 
Mother." 

“  There  you  go!  Just  like  your  father 
again!  Criticizing  my  language  every 
other  minute!  Well,  then,  Richard  Con¬ 
venor.  Sounds  mighty  like  a  quarrel  with 
Richard  Grosvenor,  to  me." 

"Mother,"  said  Laurel,  “I  never  want 
to  see  Richard  Grosvenor  again  as  long  as 
I  live!" 

“I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!  Come,  Laurel, 
don’t  be  a  little  goose.  Mercy,  I  never  saw 
such  a  nepper-box!  You  can’t  fly  out  of  a 
hotel  like  this,  on  a  moment's  notice,  just 
because  of  a  little  lovers’  quarrel.  Heav¬ 
ens  alive!  You  come  to  bed  and  sleep  on 
it.  You’ll  feel  entirely  different  in  the 
morning.  So  will  lie.  Gracious!  1  know 
[  how  those  things  work.  Quarrels  make 
the  heart  grow  fonder.  There’s  a  saving 
something  like  that.  You  come  to  bed, 
Laurel." 

“  Not  till  the  packing  is  finished,"  said 
Laurel.  She  turned  her  back  upon  Stella, 
crossed  the  room  to  the  bureau,  pulled  out 
a  lower  drawer,  and  removed  a  pile  of 
underclothes. 

“  You  don't  mean  to  say  you’re  going  to 
pack  up  and  dear  out  of  the  only  place 
we  ever  even  had  a  'l«*ok-in’  at?” 

"  Yes,  Mother." 

"Where  do  you  think  we’re  going  to  at 
this  late  date?” 

“Why,  back  to  the  apartment." 

“  Hack  to  the  apartment  in  July?” 

"  Yes,  Mother." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Laurel,  you’re 
thinking  of  putting  me  in  a  tiain  in  the 
condition  I'm  in?" 

“I  stopped  and  asked  the  doctor.  He 
said  it  wouldn’t  hurt  you  to  travel,  he 
thought.” 

"And  what  about  the  expense  of  this 
room?" 

“The  clerk  said  we  wouldn’t  have  to 
pay  for  it.  Hut  even  if  we  did.  it  would 
i  make  no  difference.  Oh,  Mother,  don’t 
talk.  Don't  argue.  We’re  going,  anyway." 

Laurel  was  emptying  all  the  bureau 
drawers  now.  Stella,  from  the  bed, 
stared  at  her  speechless,  as  helpless,  as 
powerless  as  if  she  were  the  child.  She 
recognized  that  look  in  Laurel's  eyes. 


“I’ve  brought  you  up  all  wrong,”  she 
sighed. 

Laurel  made  no  reply  to  that.  Swiftly, 
effectively,  she  sorted  and  piled.  Swiftly, 
effectively,  began  filling  the  trunks. 

“Laurel,  you're  doing  a  crazy  thing.” 
Stella  broke  out  afresh;  "and  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  don’t  know  how  to  stop  you." 

“  Don’t  let’s  go  all  over  it  again.” 

"You're  throwing  away  the  best  chance 
you’ve  ever  had.  Listen  to  me:  Most  of 
these  people  here  come  from  Philadelphia. 
1  had  it  all  worked  out  in  my  mind  that  if 
we  got  the  right  sort  of  a  start  with  them 
this  summer,  here,  we  might  take  an 
apartment  down  around  Philadelphia 
somewhere  next  fall.  1  hen  you’d  have 
some  of  the  right  kind  of  friends  to  play 
around  with,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  you  to  'come  out,’  w  hy — ’’ 

"Where’s  the  tissue  paper,  Mother?  I 
think  I’ll  do  the  dresses  next.” 

Hve  minutes  later  Stella  became  tear¬ 
ful.  Laurel  brought  her  a  handkerchief. 

“I  should  think,”  she  wailed,  after  she 
had  vigorously  blown  her  nose,  and 
mopped  her  eyes,  "you'd  want  me  to  have 
a  little  of  the  good  times  you’ve  been  en¬ 
joying  these  three  weeks  while  I've  been 
cooped  up  here  in  bed.  /  like  nice  people, 
and  things  going  on,  myself.  You  know  1 
do.  Hut  iust  the  minute  I  am  able  to  get 
out  of  bed  and  take  in  a  little  of  the  gayety 
and  excitement,  you  let  a  silly  quarrel 
with  a  young  fellow  you  never  saw  three 
weeks  ago  cheat  me  of  it  all." 

"Where  arc  the  trees  for  your  satin 
slippers?  Do  you  know?”  called  Laurel 
from  the  closet. 

Laurel  and  her  mother  spent  all  the 
next  day,  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
eight  at  night,  in  the  waiting-room  at  the 
junction.  The  waiting-room  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  was  hot  and  dusty.  It  swarmed  with 
flies,  attracted  bv  discarded  lunch  boxes 
and  paper  bags.  It  smelled  of  cinders  and 
hot  steel.  I  here  were  settees  built  around 
the  edge  of  the  waiting-room.  They  were 
painted  mop-colored  gray,  divided  by  iron 
amis  into  spaces,  so  that  no  one  could  lie 
down  upon  them.  Laurel  arranged  the 
suit  cases  as  best  she  could,  for  her 
mother’s  feet,  and  rolled  up  a  traveling 
coat  into  a  pillow  for  her  head.  All  day 
Laurel  hovered  solicitously  about  her 
mother,  offering  frequent  drinks  of  water, 
which  she  brought  m  a  paper  cup;  trying 
to  tempt  her  with  crackers  and  cheese  and 
sweet  chocolate,  which  she  procured  from 
a  general  store  half  a  mile  up  the  mad; 
asking  her  from  time  to  time  how  she  felt; 
showing  concern,  anxiety,  but  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  yielding  or  regret.  Stella, 
resigned  now  and  stoically  submissive,  sat 
silent  and  unresponsive  all  day  long.  At 
measured  intervals  she  sighed  deeply, 
eloquently. 

\  I  FIGHT  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a 
Pullman  carwas  backed  up  tothejunc- 
t ion  and  side-tracked  there  for  an  hour  or 
so  to  await  several  incoming  trains  from 
various  points  of  the  compass.  Laurel  and 
her  mother  crawled  in  between  the  sheets 
of  a  lower  berth  in  the  Pullman  car  a  little 
after  nine. 

Laurel  was  on  the  inside  of  the  berth. 
Stella’s  obdurate  back  was  turned  toward 
her.  As  Laurel  stretched  her  long  slim 
body  down  beside  her  mother,  she  slipped 
her  hand  under  her  mother’s  arm 
around  her  waist,  as  she  always  did  when 
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This  Kind  of  Music 

Helps  ANY  Career! 

Do  you  realize  this?  Business  cares  that  follow  you  home. harm! 
Every  hour  you  spend  playing  a  Culbranscn  Player-Piano  make** 
you  n  better  man  or  woman.  You  enrich  the  coming  day  with 
Gulbranscn  music!  It  shows  in  your  work! 

Here’s  why.  When  you.  yourself,  play  the  Gulbransen  your 
attention  is  focused.  You  are  doing  something  very  interesting. 
You  “lose"  yourself  in  the  wonderful  music  you  are  playing.  It's 
o  fact.  Thousands  of  men  get  away  from  their  troubles  every 
day  by  playing  good  music  the  Gulbransen  way. 

Another  thing!  The  Gulbransen  isn’t  a  selfish  enjoyment.  Your 
wife  and  children  will  become  expert  musicians  also.  Instruc¬ 
tion  Rolls  are  provided. 

So  strong  is  this  appeal  of  personally  playing  good  music  that 
every  Gulbranscn  dealer  invites  you  to  "play  it  yourself."  The 
result?  The  Gulbranscn  is  the  fastest  selling  player-piano  made! 
See  your  dealer,  soon.  You’ll  never  regret  it! 

GULBRANSEN- DICKINSON  COMPANY.  Chicago 

Cmjt/ign  /hrfnfwten-  , 

Musical  Merchend.**  Sole.  Co..  79  Wellfetfon  Si.  We*.  Toronto 


*  \rrt  litMtkitf  ( .ulO; iinscii  Mtitlc/rrcr 
CHECK  COUPON 
C hr  k  hrre  %t  you  ilo  nor  nen  \oifcno 
CKrvlt  ».r,c  if  inirmttdV 


lion  imtjllrvl  •«  ytiur 


Wnlr  mm*  «n.l  in  uui 

Ntr.il  *■>  Culmmrn-DidriiKMi 
J.’*0  W.  Cluc»*o  Avenue,  Chicago 
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Pirate*  7.52 


oA  new  idea  in 
cAlarm  Clocks 

THE  best  looking  Alarm  Clocks 
ever  made,  and  as  good  as  they 
look.  Accurate  timepieces,  suit¬ 
able  for  any  room  in  the  house. 

Seamless  metal  case,  dull  lac¬ 
quered  finish  that  looks  like  plati¬ 
num.  Will  not  tarnish  nor  show 
finger  marks. 

Stands  solidly— no  feet  toscratch 
furniture. 

Concealed  bell— subdued  tick. 

Square  Simple* 

5 1 1"  high;  4  1 wide  Wind  and  set 
once  a  week.  Automatically  resets  for 
next  day.  Rings  7  to  49  sec-  /w\ 
onds.  Radium  dial  St. 25  extra. 

Square  Racket  (Strike  and  Alarm  1 

5 1 ,  "  high ;  4 1  2" wide.  Thirr y  hours  T he 
only  alarm  clock  made  striking 
the  hour  and  half-hour.  Strike  or 
alarm  can  he  silenced  when  dc-  O  C 
sired.  Radium  dial  #1.2$  extra. 

Square  Rally 

4* high;  3 1  /'  wide.  Ihirty  hours. 
Intermittent  alarm.  ^  aa 

Radium  dial  #1.00  extra.  NP*)»v/V/ 

Square  Pirate  (Illustrated  above) 

4 1  i "  high.  ?*•/' wide.  Thirty  jjt»^ 
hours.  Radium  dial  St. ooextra. 

For  Me  extra  the  SQUARE  PIRATE  fur- 
nit  hv, I  with  enamelled  college  emblems. 

In  colon  of  Yale.  Princeton.  Harvard. 
Cornell.  Columbia.  Dartmouth  or  U.  of 
P.  In  cvnfer  of  panel. 

Square  Rascal 

2i4"  high:  2»l"  wide.  Thirty  hours. 
Intermittent  alarm.  TC 

Radium  dial  Sl.oo  extra. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 
If  he  hat  none  In  nock,  we  will  mail  you 
one  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

ANSONIA  clock  company 

Makers  of  Fine  Clocks  foe  Half  a  Century 

99  John  St.  Dept.  A  New  York 

AN5DNIA means  CLOCKS 


she  went  to  sleep  (though  she  hadn’t  last 
night). 

“Mother,”  she  whispered,  “aren’t  you 
going  to  forgive  me  pretty  soon :  ” 

Stella  pressed  the  precious  hand,  drew 
it  closely  around  her. 

“<)f  course  I  am,  you  crazy  kid,”  she 
whispered  back.  “I  don’t  care  what  you 
do,  just  so  I’ve  got  you  to  d«»  it.  Gosh,  I 
can’t  stay  mad  with  you  any  longer!” 

Laurel’s  arm  tightened.  I  hat  was  all 
right,  then.  Oh,  if  only  Richard — if  only 
he  her  arm  loosened,  grew  limp.  Laurel 
fell  to  sleep  almost  immediately.  So  did 
Stella.  I  hey  both  had  been  asleep  for  an 
h«mt  or  more,  when  the  hotel  train  whis¬ 
tled  into  the  junction  at  half-past  ten. 

fAL’REL  was  just  drifting  otf  into  uncon- 
*  sciousncssfor  the  second  time  when  she 
became  aware  of  her  name  being  spoken 
just  outside  the  heavy  curtain  of  the  Keith. 
She  had  been  dimly  aware  of  voices  con¬ 
versing  in  low  tones  for  live  or  ten  minutes 
before  the  sound  of  her  ow  n  name  pnnlded 
her  w  ide  awake.  I  he  section  opposite  had 
not  I  teen  made  up  when  she  and  her 
mother  went  to  bed.  I’robably,  Laurel 
concluded,  some  of  the  people  who  had 
come  down  on  the  evening  train  were  sit¬ 
ting  there  and  chatting. 

“ Yes,  that  very  pretty  dark  girl  who 
was  so  popular  with  the  younger  set — 
lovely  eves.  Laurel  Dallas.  Such  an  odd 

M 

name. 

“Rut  how  is  it  possible?  She  seemed  so 
very  refined,  so  distinctly  nice  in  every 

**  Well,  I  asked  the  clerk.  I  Ic  told  me — ” 

"You  mean  the  woman  in  the  striped 
dress?" 

"Certainly,  certainly.  She  is  that 
lovely  child's  mother!" 

"What  a  handicap  to  the  poor  girl.” 

"I  should  say  SO.  All  those  people  she's 
been  playing  around  with  had  no  idea 
what  her  mother  was  like,  I  suppose. 
She’s  been  ill  ever  since  she  came.  I  wish  I 
could  have  stayed  a  few  days  longer  and 
seen  just  what  would  have  happened  when 
that  woman  appeared  on  the  scene." 

"What's  the  woman’s  story?" 

"  I  don’t  know.  I  never  heard  of  her  be¬ 
fore.  Dallas  is  her  name.  From  Boston.” 

"Poor  girl.  It’s  like  having  a  hall  and 
chain  around  her  ankle  to  be  obliged  to 
drag  a  woman  like  that  after  her  wherever 
she  goes." 

"  Yes,  but  those  things  happen.  Once 
I  knew  of  a  young  man — most  finished, 
such  aristocratic  manners,  and  he  came 
from  the  commonest  family.  Of  course, 
being  a  man,  he  could  escape  his  family; 
but  a  girl — a  young  girl  like  that — ’’  The 
train  began  to  move.  "  Perfectly  helpless 
— branded."  It  moved  faster.  A  shame. 
Such  a  pity — Richard  (irosvenor  "  It 
moved  still  faster.  The  voices  were 
drowned  in  the  rumble  of  flying  steel. 

Oh,  had  her  mother  heard5  Was  her 
mother  awake?  No,  Laurel,  thought  not. 
Her  breathing  was  heavy,  and  slightly 
audible.  The  hand  that  had  grasped  hers 
so  tightly  a  little  while  ago  was  limp  and 
lifeless  now.  Her  whole  body  was  limp 
and  lifeless.  It  moved  slightly  with  the 
motion  of  the  train,  as  unresisting  as  the 
curtains. 

Oh,  had  Lnllic  heard?  Was  she  awake? 
No,  Stella  thought  not.  Her  soft  breath¬ 
ing  was  as  regular  as  the  swinging  of  a 
pendulum.  The  arm  that  encircled  her 


waist  was  as  unconscious  as  a  sleeping 
baby’s. 

So,  that  was  the  story!  Oh,  what  a  fool 
she  had  been!  A  handicap  to  Laurel!  And 
not  because  of  unfair  stories,  of  whispered 
scandals  (these  women  didn’t  know  who 
she  was,  didn’t  even  know  she  wasn’t  liv¬ 
ing  with  her  husband),  hut  just  because  of 
herself.  Was  she  so  awful — so  God-awful 
then? 

Stella  had  been  listening  to  the  voices 
for  ten  minutes  before  Laurel  had  become 
aware  of  them.  She  had  heard  herself 
described  in  detail,  in  cruel  detail.  Sin 
didn’t  suppose  anybody  knew  that  she 
“touched"  her  hair  a  little  now  and  then. 
Why,  even  Lollic  didn't  know  it.  Up  to 
two  years  ago  it  hadn't  been  necessary* 
but  she  did  so  hate  the  &oft-b  iled-egg  look 
when  yellow  hair  begins  to  turn  white. 
Other  women  kept  themselves  young  and 
attractive  without  being  criticized.  She 
had  tried  not  to  become  a  perfect  sight, 
for  Laurel's  sake;  to  keep  in  the  running, 
as  far  as  appearances  went,  so  the  child 
never  need  he  ashamed  of  her,  as  she  had 
been  of  ur  mother  and  the  mouse-colored 
wrappers,  lint  she  h  d  f  iled.  Why,  it 
was  the  same  story  right  over  again.  Lau¬ 
rel  was  ashamed  of  her  ill  thcr,  too!  It 
was  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face. 
That  was  the  reason  Laurel  was  leaving 
the  hotel.  She  would  die  rather  than  con¬ 
fess  it.  of  course.  That  was  the  way 
Laurel  was  -as  considerate,  as  gentle,  as 
delicate  with  her  common,  ordinary,  vul¬ 
gar  mother  (weren't  those  some  of  the 
words  the  voices  had  used?)  as  with  tile 
charming  Mrs.  Gmsvcnor  or  the  flawless 
Mrs.  Morrison.  . 

Well,  what  was  to  be  done  about  it? 
Now  that  Stella  knew  the  truth,  knew 
that  just  her  own  personality,  just  her 
own  five  senses  and  the  old  hulk  of  a  shell 
they  lived  in.  was  like  an  iron  ball  tied  to 
Laurel's  ankle  (pleasant  to  learn  that 
about  yourself  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
when  you  so  wanted  to  be  w  ings  for  your 
child)  well  now  that  she  had  learned  it, 
what  was  the  next  number  on  the  pn>- 
gram?  Laurel,  being  a  girl,  the  voices  had 
said,  couldn't  escape,  couldn’t  break  the 
chain  to  the  ball.  Well  then  (Stella’s  fin¬ 
gers  very  gently  closed  over  Laurel's.  She 
still  slept  and  she  really  did  sleep  now  ), 
well,  then —  It  would  be  pretty  awful 
without 'her,  wouldn't  it?  Dear  little 
Lollic.  .  .  .  Let's  see,  let's  see.  No.  .  .  . 
No  other  way. 

A  narrow  ribbon  of  sunlight  was  shining 
into  the  berth  through  a  crack  by  the 
tightly  pulled  window  shades  at  Laurel’s 
feet  when  she  stirred  and  woke.  Stella 
was  waiting  for  her,  had  been  waiting  all 
night. 

"Well,  honey!"  she  said  lightly,  "had 
a  good  night?” 

Their  eves  met. 

"Splendid.  Have  you?” 

"Great.  Feel  lots  better.” 

"No,  she  didn't  hear,"  thought  Laurel. 

“No,  she  didn't  hear,"  thought  Stella. 

I  I  ELEN  MORRISON  sat  in  the  big 
*  *  library-sort  of  room  where  Laurel  had 
first  watched  her  serve  tea.  She  sat  by  one 
of  the  long  windows  that  looked  out  upon 
the  willow-shaded  avenue  that  wound  up 
to  the  front  d<n>r.  by  the  same  window,  it 
chanced,  out  of  which  she  had  run  to  meet 
Laurel  the  first  time  she  had  come  to  visit 
her,  four  years  ago.  She  was  dressed  very 
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TYPED  WORDS  ARE  WINGED  WORDS ! 


In  the  building  of  (he  bridge,  words— surely  as 
steel— have  their  part. 

In  every  field  of  life— the  boy's  study,  the  man's 
work,  the  woman’s  social  activities— uWi  play 
a  leading  role. 

Let  them  be  vingiJ  words—  typed  on  the  respon¬ 
sive  keys  of  the  Underwood  Portable.  Then  they 


are  words  easily  written  and  pleasurably  read- 
words  that  arc  forceful,  accurate  and  clear. 
Because  it  is  built  by  the  makers  of  the  world's 
StandardTypewriter;  because  it  embodies  features 
that  arc  exclusively  Underwood,  this  Portable 
makes  it  possible  for  anyone  to  do  UntLruood 
Tjpru  riling  anywhere. 


Price  »50 

in  the  United  Statu. 

Tix  Portable  it  attainable  at 
UnJfruwi  ojfim  in  all  prtn- 
i  tipal  cities,  •’  duett  by  nail 

Cased: 

Weigh!  9ft  Ihi. 
thigh!  4’i  inches. 


Send  for 

"Gning  Wings  to  Words " 
an  i/ImlraleJ  booklet  f*Uj 
delinking  the  ft  alum  of  the 
Under  uvad  Standard  Portable. 

" The  Machine 
Yen  Will  Eventual!) 
Cany » 
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$250  First  prize 
$200  Second  prize 
$100  Third  Prize 
2  prizes  of  $50  each 
6  prizes  of  $25  each 
10  prizes  of  $10  each 
20  prizes  of  $5  each 
41  prizes  in  all 

For  the  moit  helpful  letters  dcicribinR  your 
ii»c  of  Sherwin-Williams  products. 

I  he  object  of  this  contest  is  to  get  actual 
true  stories  that  can  he  used  in  our  advertise¬ 
ments  to  prove  the  beauty,  economy,  con\rn- 
icncr,  long  life,  or  increased  value  resulting 
from  the  use  of  Sherwin-Williams  paints, 
varnishes,  stains,  enamels,  or  other  products. 

I.rss  credit  will  lie  given  to  the  wording  or 
literary  style  of  the  letters  than  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  contain.  You  must  be  able  to 
prove  the  statements  you  make,  and  evidence 
in  the  form  of  photographs,  dates,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  people  familiar  with  the  facts 
on  which  the  letters  arc  based,  etc.,  will  he 
very  helpful  in  winning  these  prizes. 

Millions  of  home  owners  must  realize  the 
need  for  painting  with  **  I  he  Right  Finish  for 
Each  Surface"  because  they  have  bought  and 
used  Sherwin-Williams  Products  We,  too, 
believe  that  Sherwin-Williams  House  Paint, 
for  instance,  covers  more  square  feet  per  gal¬ 
lon,  lasts  longer,  and  is  therefore  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  Wc  also  believe  that  Mar-Not 
Floor  Varnish  is  a  superior  product  because  it 
is  made  especially  to  be  walked  on,  etc. 

But  in  order  to  prove  these  things  and  more, 
we  want  your  letters  telling  of  your  actual  ex¬ 
periences  so  that  wc  may  have  our  own  beliefs 
confirmed.  You  have  probably  used  Slurwin- 
Williams  products.  W  rite  us  your  letter. 
Take  your  time,  (iatber  your  facts  and  evi¬ 
dence,  and  make  your  statements  as  carefully 
ami  exactly  as  if  you  were  on  the  witness 
stand.  I'liis  contest  is  limited  to  persons  who 
have  bought  and  used  Sherwin-Williams  prod¬ 
ucts  prior  to  January  22,  1923. 

The  contest  clones  May  15th.  1923.  Re¬ 
sults  will  he  published  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  dosing  date.  No  letters  or  photo¬ 
graphs  will  be  returned.  It  is  understood  that 
all  matter  submitted  in  this  contest  becomes  the 

Capvrty  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  and  may 
used  in  advertising  matter. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTSand  /§c\  varnishes 

Address  j&ljyji  flnu* 

Advertising  Manager  for  each  turfoct 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

722  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


much  as  she  had  been  then  (it  was  morn¬ 
ing  and  July),  in  white  skirt  and  waist  and 
I  low  shoes.  She  sat  in  front  of  a  desk, 
■  writing,  in  a  dilatory  fashion.  Every  little 
w  hile  she  glanced  out  of  the  window  down 
the  willow-shaded  drive,  then  back  again 
(  to  her  pen. 

Looking  at  Helen,  as  she  bent  over  her 
w  riting,  she  seemed  not  to  have  changed 
at  all  in  the  last  four  years,  or  in  the  last 
fourteen  years;  the  same  young-girl  slen¬ 
derness,  the  same  young-girl  lightness,  as 
she  sat  poised  on  the  edge  of  her  chair, 
which  was  tilted  forward  on  its  two  deli¬ 
cate  front  legs.  But  when  she  raised  her 
head  and  looked  back  at  the  clock,  then 
,  «'ne  saw  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  girl.  It  wasn't  only 
her  hair— for  in  the  last  four  years  the  few’ 
white  threads  Laurel  had  discovered  had 
become  a  definite  streak  of  silver  cloud 
that  drifted  about  the  left  side  of  her  brow 
and  reached  backward  to  the  still  dark 
coil  in  her  neck — it  was  something  more 
convincing,  hut  deeper  rooted. 

'THERE  w  as  on  Helen’s  face  a  look  of  sec- 
*  tied  calm  (or  was  it  settled  hopeless¬ 
ness?)  that  hadn't  been  there  four  years  ago, 
when  she  had  rushed  out  of  the  long  win¬ 
dow  down  the  lane  to  meet  Stephen  and 
Laurel.  There  had  been  laughter  and  an¬ 
ticipation  in  her  eves  then.  Now  there 
were  only  quiet  smiles  and  submission. 

To-day,  again  Helen  was  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  an  automobile.  She  had  sent 
the  car  down  to  the  station  to  meet  the 
train,  due  at  ten-forty.  It  was  now  after 
eleven.  It  was  only  five  minutes  to  the 
station.  The  train  must  he  late.  She 
finished  her  letter,  then  rose,  crossed  the 
room,  and  stood  looking  out  of  another 
long  window  that  opened  out  upon  the 
terrace.  Helen  was  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  Laurel’s  mother,  of  Stephen's  w  ifc.  She 
had  telephoned  last  night  from  New  York. 

"  I'm  \!rs.  Stephen  Dallas."  the  strange 
voice  had  announced.  "I  want  to  talk 
with  you.  Will  you  he  home  to-morrow 
morning  if  1  come  our?” 

Helen  had  replied,  with  no  surprise  in  her 
voice,  that  she  would  be  glad  to  come  in 
town  and  meet  her  there  if  she  preferred. 

“  No.  I'd  rather  come  out.” 

They  had  arranged  the  trains.  Helen 
had  told  her  she  would  have  her  met. 

When  finally  the  bell  rang  and  the  maid 
announced  Mrs.  Dallas,  Helen  cr<*ssed  the 
hall  to  the  reeeption-r«>om  with  a  sensa¬ 
tion  as  near  dread  as  she  had  ever  felt  in 
her  life  when  about  to  meet  a  guest. 

Stella  was  standing  up.  She  had  on  a 
dark  blue  tricolette  suit,  and  wore  a  sum¬ 
mer  fur — w  hit :  fox,  fastened  behind.  The 
dead  animal’s  head  hung  half  way  down 
her  hack.  Stella’s  coat  was  tightly  but¬ 
toned  and  fitted  her  generous  bust  and 
hips  without  a  ripple.  Her  hat  was  large 
and  broad-brimmed,  and  didn’t  take  a  veil 
well.  I  hcrcforc  she  had  adjusted  her  veil 
over  her  hare  head  before  putting  her  hat 
on.  The  veil  was  drawn  tightly  over  het 
generous  ehcek  and  chin,  and  it,  also, 
fitted  without  a  ripple. 

Helen  looked  at  nothing  hut  Stella’s 
eyes  as  she  came  toward  her  smiling  with 
her  hand  outstretched. 

“Good  morning,  Mrs.  Dallas,"  she  said. 
‘*1  hope  the  chauffeur  found  you.” 

“No,  he  didn’t.  There  was  quite  a 
crowd.  1  walked." 

"Oh,  Vm  sorrv.  It  is  such  a  warm 


morning.  Let  me  send  for  some  water" 
She  made  a  movement  toward  the  btH, 

"I  don’t  want  any  water.”  Why,  hei 
hair  was  snow-white  on  one  side!  Sht 
couldn't  be  a  day  under  forty. 

"Well,  do  take  off  your  coat  and  eo- 
fasten  your  fur.” 

“  No,  thanks.” 

“And  sit  down.  Let  us  come  into  the 
other  room.  It's  pleasanter.” 

Helen  led  the  way  across  the  hall, 
shoved  a  comfortable  arm  chair  in  front 
of  one  of  the  terrace  windows.  "I  always 
like  it  here  better  on  a  warm  morning, 
looking  out  on  the  shadows  rather  than) 
on  sunshine.  And  there's  usually  a  breeze." 

Opposite  the  arm  chair  Helen  placed 
one  of  the  straight-hacked  Sheratons  for 
herself.  She  made  a  little  waving  motion 
toward  the  arm  chair.  “  Sit  down,  please." 
she  said;  "take  that  chair.” 

Stella  complied — at  least  partially.  She 
took  the  extreme  edge  of  the  chair.  It 
was  one  of  those  low,  deep  affairs;  she’d 
have  a  frightful  time  getting  out  of  it.  if 
she  sat  hack.  Helen  sat  down,  too.  I  litre 
was  a  pause — a  pause  that  threatened  to 
become  awkward., 

“  Is  it  very  warm  in  town  this  morning ?" 
Helen  inquired. 

Stella  ignored  the  question. 

“1  suppose  you  think  it’s  funny,  my 
coming  here.” 

“No,  I  don’t,"  earnestly  Helen  assured 
her,  leaning  forward,  clasping  her  hands 
upon  her  knees.  "You  and  I  have  a  great 
deal  in  common.  1  don’t  think  it’s  funny 
at  all.” 

“Well,  funny  or  not,  I  had  to  come.  I 
thought  of  writing  at  first;  hut,  gracious, 
if  a  thing  is  important  enough  to  you, 
you'll  do  it  the  right  way— at  least  the 
way  that  seems  right  to  you — whatever 
anyone  thinks.  There  arc  some  things  I 
had  to  know  that  nobody  but  you  could 
fell  me,  so  I  decided  to  come  right  down 
here  mvself  and  ask  them." 

“  That  was  the  right  way.” 

“I've  heard  a  lot  about  you.” 

“And  so  have  I  .  .  .  heard  a  lot  about 
you." 

“From  Laurel,  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  I  mean  from  Laurel,  too." 

"  I  suppose  you  know  it,  hut  Laurel 
thinks  a  lot  of  you.” 

L_f ELEN  smiled.  “And  1  suppose  you 
*  *  know  it,  but  Laurel  thinks  a  lot  of  you." 

“Well,  I'm  her  mother.  She  has  to. 
But  she’s  got  what  they  call  a  sort  of 
'crush.'  ‘mash*  we  called  it  when  I  was  a 
girl,  tm  you.  She  hates  to  have  me  call  it 
that.  She  won't  talk  about  you  very 
much  now.  Thinks  I  might  he  jealous  or 
something,  I  guess.  Perhaps  I  was  a  little, 
at  fitst,  though  l  hardly  knew  ir.  Laurel 
did.  though.  Trust  her.  She’s  the  sort  of 
child  that  know  s  what  you  feel  before  you 
do  yourself  almost.” 

“I  know.  Sensitive,  isn’t  she — oh, 
sensitive!  1  think  a  great  deal  of  Laurel, 
Mrs.  Dallas.  You  have  a  beautiful  child, 
1  think." 

“She  ij  a  nice  kiddie,”  said  Stella. 

For  an  instant  the  two  women’s  eyes 
met.  Was  that  bright  look  tears,  tho 
both  wondered. 

Stella  was  the  first  to  look  away.  She 
coughed,  cleared  her  throat  to  spt.ik 
again.  Might  as  well  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  she  decided. 

(To  be  continued) 


Your  Five  Miles  of  Pores 

\jlrt  Hiei/  Open  Woods,  or  Closed  ? 


END  on  end  your  millions  of 
pores  would  make  a  pipe 
line  five  miles  long.  Are 
they  open  roads  or  closed?  Are 
they  carrying  their  normal  traffic, 
or  is  the  "closed"  sign  diverting  it 
to  other  channels  and  so  causing 
congestion  and  lowered  vitality  > 
In  other  words,  are  you  really 
clean  or  only  nearly  clean  ? 

Real  cleanliness  is  pore-deep 
cleanliness.  And  pore-deep 
cleanliness  demands  a  soap  which 
will  not  leave  behind  a  residue  to 
clog  the  skin.  For  this  reason 
more  and  more  people  every¬ 
where  arc  adopting  American  white 


cleanliness  which  calls  for  white 
soap,  a  soap  that  soothes  as  well 
as  invigorates,  a  soap  which 
makes  every  pore  an  open  road  to 
health. 

So,  the  ever-growing  demand  is 
for  Fairy—  the  whitest  soap  in  the 
world—  soap  in  its  purest  form.  In 
America's  foremost  baths,  clubs 
and  athletic  institutions—  wherever 
cleanliness  is  a  business — there  the 
one  choice  is  Fairy  Soap.  1  here 
may  be  "prettier"  soaps.  There 
may  be  "smellier"  soaps;  but  when 
it  comes  to  honest-to-goodness, 
deep-down  cleanliness,  the  call  is 
for  Fairy.  It  comes  clean,  it  looks 


clean,  it  is  clean  through  and 
through,  and  it  does  a  clean  job. 

Entrust  your  skin  to  Fairy.  It 
works  no  harm — it  does  great 
good.  It  more  than  cleans;  it  helps 
the  body  breathe.  And  every  clean- 
thinking  man  or  woman  knows 
how  essential  that  is  to  well-being. 
Its  shape  is  handy.  It  floats.  It 
gives  instantly  a  wealth  of  cleans¬ 
ing,  quick-rinsing  lather.  It  wears 
without  waste  to  a  thin  wafer.  It 
is  a  really-clean  soap  for  really- 
clean  people. 
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to  he  given  a  chance  to  become  citizens, 
and  that  the  ordinary  institution  did  not 
give  them  a  chance.  I  hercforc  they  put 
up  this  great  building  and  barred  from  it 
every  institutional  feature.  I  hev  built 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  not  because  another 
cheaper  and  perhaps  better  site  could 
not  be  found  but  because  they  wanted  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
country  has  homeless  children,  and  that 
dumping  them  into  a  bleak,  unhuman 
children's  home  is  not  the  way  to  make 
citizens  out  of  them.  1  hey  did  all  of  this 
very  quietly,  shoving  the  institution  and 
its  purpose  up  into  the  foreground  but 
keeping  well  hack  themselves. 

I  hat  is  characteristic,  and  it  is  the 
reason  why  August  Hcckscher,  although 
very  well  known  in  the  higher  circles  of 
business,  is  not  at  all  known  generally, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  many 
years  ago  one  of  the  leading  coal  operators 
of  the  country  and  was  for  ten  years  the 
general  manager  of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Company,  which  owns,  only  sixty  miles 
out  of  New  York,  the  greatest  zinc  mine 
in  the  world.  He  is  to-day  one  of  the 
largest  individual  holders  of  real  estate 
in  the  Forty-second  Street  district  of 
New  York.  He  is  an  officer  or  a  director 
in  dozens  of  companies,  including  several 
banks,  lie  was  born  in  Hamburg  in  iHiH. 
the  year  of  the  German  Revolution.  His 
father  was  a  noted  lawyer  and  once 
served  as  Premier. 

"I  never  knew  my  father  very  well.” 
Mr.  Hcckscher  told  me.  "He  married 
late  in  life,  and  he  seemed  so  old  and  so 
fa i  away  from  me  that  I  was  alwavs  a 
little  afraid  of  him.  My  mother  was  the 
only  one  with  whom  I  could  ha\e  any 
confidences.  One  day,  when  1  was  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  my  father 
began  to  examine  me  on  what  1  wanted 
to  do  when  1  grew  up.  I  think  he  in¬ 
tended  that  I.  too,  should  be  a  lawyer. 

‘“1  want  to  be  a  merchant,'  I  told  him. 

‘"A  merchant?  Well,  what  is  a  mer¬ 
chant?' 

"1  stammered  about  a  bit  and  he  soon 
saw  that  1  could  not  answer. 

"‘You  little  fool,*  he  said,  roughly. 
‘You  want  to  be  a  merchant  and  you 
do  not  even  know  what  a  merchant  is. 
But  if  you  want  to  be  a  merchant,  that 
you  shall  be." 

"TMIEN  and  there  he  changed  my  whole 

*  course  of  study,  lie  took  me  out  of  mv 
School,  sent  me  to  a  school  in  Switzerland, 
and  then  brought  me  back  and  appren¬ 
ticed  me  lor  three  years  to  an  exporting 
house  in  Hamburg. 

"  I  hey  made  me  do  everything  in  that 
Hamburg  office.  I  learned  about  ships 
and  shipping,  trade  customs,  the  values 
of  foreign  moneys,  the  tricks  of  foreign 
exchange,  the  values  of  a  wide  variety 
of  goods  and  commodities,  where  they 
were  made,  who  sold  them,  and  who 
bought  them.  And  finally  I  had  it  forced 
into  me  that  two  plus  two  always  equals 
four — which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  although  imagination  plavs  a  very 
large  part  in  business  it  cannot  be  used  in 
surveying  accounts.  A  sale  has  to  result 


in  either  a  profit  or  a  loss.  The  big  thing 
is  to  know  a  profit  when  you  sec  it,  or 
to  know  a  loss  when  you  see  it  —and  to 
act  accordingly.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  imagine  a  profit  to  be 
greater  than  actually  it  is  or  to  imagine 
a  loss  to  be  less  than  actually  it  is. 

“W  hen  I  w  as  nineteen  I  wanted  to 
come  to  the  New  World.  1  had  many 
relatives  in  America  and  most  of  them 
were  doing  well.  Neither  my  father  nor 
mv  mother  favored  the  project.  I  he 
family  had  no  money  to  snare,  and  they 
could  not  see  how  1  could  he  set  up  in 
America  and  do  anything  without  capital. 
But  I  had  no  idea  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
as  a  capitalist  and  so  I  proposed  to  my 
mother: 

‘“If  you  will  give  me  enough  money  to 
pay  m>  passage,  with  a  little  ovet,  so 
that  I  can  learn  the  language  before  I 
start  to  look  for  work,  1  will  never  ask 
you  for  any  other  money  as  long  as  1 
live.' 

fE  C*L( >SKI)  the  bargain.  My  mother 
gave  me  the  equivalent  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  I  look  passage  for  New  York 
and  arrived  there  after  a  slow,  uncom¬ 
fortable  voyage  of  Mime  three  or  four 
weeks.  That  was  in  1867.  1  knew,  before 
starting,  that  the  \\  ar  of  the  Rebellion 
had  iust  closed  and  that,  although  the 
North  had  been  victorious,  the  whole 
country  was  pretty  well  worn  by  the 
struggle.  1  did  not  intend  to  look  for  a 
job  until  I  knew  the  language,  hut  if  I  had 
wanted  one  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
find.  Everyone  was  ralking  ‘hard  times.' 

"I  hired  a  room  on  lower  I  bird  Avenue. 
Then  I  set  to  work  to  learn  b  nglish  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  not  just  to 
learn  enough  words  to  get  along  hut  to 
get  in  a  position  where  1  could  express 
myself  as  easily  in  English  as  in  German, 
and  if  possible  without  an  accent.  And 
all  of  this  I  had  to  do  before  my  money 
gave  out. 

”1  decided  that  hiring  a  teacher  would 
not  only  be  t«*i  slow  but  too  expensive, 
so  1  mapped  out  a  course  of  my  own. 

I  mined  the  Mercantile  Library  on  Astor 
Place,  and  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a 
day  read  English  books.  At  first  it  was 

very  hard  to  make  much  progress,  but 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks  I  could 
read  almost  anything  without  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary.  I  tried  to  pronounce  every 
word  to  myself.  Of  course  I  got  a  great 
many  of  them  wrong;  but  by  listening 
ca  refully  to  the  conversation  of  people 
who  seemed  to  be  educated,  and  by  talk¬ 
ing  whenever  I  could  with  native-born 
Americans,  I  soon  managed  to  gain  a 
rather  fair  command  of  the  language. 

"In  three  months  I  was  really  speaking 
English — not  the  patois  of  those  who 

tick  up  their  language  from  foreigners, 
ut  real  English.  And  incidentally  1 
already  had  a  wider  rending  than  many 
of  those  who  had  known  English  all  their 
lives.  One  can  cover  an  astounding 
number  of  hooks  in  a  couple  of  months. 

“My  cousin  had  a  coal  mine  near 
Shenandoah.  Pennsylvania.  He  asked 
me  to  take  a  place  with  him.  1  knew 


nothing  of  coal  mining.  Two  weeks  after 
I  reached  the  mine,  my  cousin  fell  ill  and, 
willy-nilly,  I  became  the  managci  of  the 
company.  The  managership  of  that  mine 
was  no  empty  title.  We  had  no  big  bank 
account  to  fall  back  on.  The  wages  had 
to  be  met  out  of  what  we  sold.  During 
thr  first  week  or  two  of  my  cousin's 
illness  I  more  or  less  marked  time, 
expecting  him  to  be  back;  but  then  the 
doctors  decided  that  he  was  in  for  a  long 
siege  and  that  if  he  did  get  well  he  would 
have  to  go  away  to  regain  his  strength. 
Actually  he  was  away  from  the  office  for 
two  years,  and  in  such  a  condition  most 
of  the  time  that  he  could  not  give  me  the 
least  direction.  I  had  to  go  forward  en¬ 
tirely  on  my  own  responsibility. 

"I  did  not  have  to  know  very  much 
about  thr  mining  of  the  coal.  The  mine- 
superintendent  attended  to  that,  bur  I 
had  to  keep  a  close  eye  on  the  cost  of 
mining,  that  if,  how  much  the  coal  set 
us  back  at  the  mine  head.  I  hen  I  had  to 
see  that  the  coal  was  sold  at  a  price,  that 
we  got  coal  cars  to  take  it  away  in,  and 
that  the  whole  cycle  of  the  business  re¬ 
volved  to  meet  our  wages  and  bank 
obligations  and  leave  something  over  as 
a  profit.  1  very  soon  found  out  that 
my  apprenticeship  in  the  trading  house 
abroad  had  given  me  a  knowledge  that 
exactly  fitted  the  situation.  I  had  to 
learn  only  coal  practices  and  coal  customs. 
I  had  all  the  accounting  and  general 
business  sense  needed.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever.  the  human  factoi,  and  it  was  a  very 
big  factor. 

'Y^OAL  mining  at  the  best  is  rough 
work,  but  in  the  early  seventies  in 
Pennsylvania  it  was  especially  rough  and 
dangerous,  for  those  were  the  days  of  the 
Molly  Maguires,  the  worst  band  of  cut¬ 
throats  that  ever  existed.  They  were  a 
secret  organization  running  through  the 
coal  regions,  and  no  one  cvet  knew 
exactly  who  were  and  who  were  not 
members,  although  we  usually  had  a 
pretty  fail  idea.  The  members  were 
sectional!)*  organized,  with  each  division 
under  the  direction  of  a  ‘body  master,’ 
whose  word  was  supreme. 

‘  At  first  they  were  organized  for  pro¬ 
tective  purposes — to  protest  against  in¬ 
justice;  nut  as  they  grew  in  power  they 
hi  came  aimgunt.  Any  ow  ner,  any  mine 
boss,  any  superintendent,  anyone  who 
offended  a  Molly  Maguire  was  as  good  as 
dead.  1  he  member  w  ho  had  been  offended 
reported  to  his  'body  master;'  he  got  in 
touch  with  another  division,  and  this 
division  sent  a  man  to  do  the  killing. 
No  man  ever  killed  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  lived  or  where  he  might  bo 
recognized.  I  he  killing  was  always  done 
hi  strangers,  and  if  the  killer  was  located 
and  identified  a  conviction  was  quite 
impossible,  because  he  always  had  a 
perfect  alibi.  Fen  or  fifteen  people  would 
come  to  court  and  testify  that  at  the 
exact  hour  of  the  murder  they  had  been 
sitting  with  the  alleged  murderer  in  a 
town  twenty  miles  away. 

"Sheriffs  became  afraid  to  make  ar¬ 
rests.  Juries  became  afraid  to  convict. 
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Practical  painters  choose  Vitralite,  the  Long- 
Life  Enamel ,  because  it  flows  so  smoothly, 
covers  so  well,  and  saves  time;  women  delight 
in  its  immaculate,  permanent,  porcelain-like 
surface,  which  is  so  easy  to  clean;  and  men 
vote  for  it  because  it  is  so  durable  and  lasts 
so  long  that  it  saves  them  money. 

Pralt  k  Lambert  Varnish  Product? are  used  by  painter?,  specified  by  architect*  ami  told  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers. 

Write  for  Color  CarJ ,  Sample  Pane!  finished  with  Vitralite  \  and  Names  of  Loe.il  Dealers. 

Pratt  fe  Lambert-Isc.,  61  TonawandaSt.,  Buffalo,  N.  V.  In  Canada,  3  Court wright  St.,  Bridgehurg,  Out. 
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Even  judges  were  intimidated.  1  he 
Molly  Maguires  terrorized  the  whole 
region.  If  one  of  them  demanded  a 
week’s  wages,  the  ordinary  mine  boss, 
even  though  he  knew  that  the  man  had 
not  done  a  stroke  of  work  or  been  near 
the  mine,  would  put  him  on  the  pay  roll. 
If  a  wage  were  disputed,  the  boss  always 
agreed  with  the  Molly  Maguire.  It  was 
sure  death  not  to. 

"One  of  the  most  desperate  Molly 
Maguires  in  our  neighborhood  was  'I  im 
Hurley,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years.  He  took 
what  he  liked  anywhere,  and  it  was 
rumored  that  lie  had  shot  at  least  a  dozen 
men.  One  night  four  of  us  were  playing 
whist  in  our  boarding-house  when  a 
miner  rushed  into  the  room  crying: 

•“(lomer  James  has  been  shot.’ 

“  JAMES  ran  a  Httlc  saloon  down  the 
road,  and,  according  to  the  story,  I  im 
Hurley  a  few  days  previously  had  quar¬ 
reled  with  him;  that  night  I  im  walked 
into  the  saloon,  put  a  bullet  through 
James’s  heart— he  was  an  unerring  shot  — 
and  walked  out  again.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  instances  where  a  man  had  killed 
in  his  own  neighborhood  and  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment.  Tim  Hurley 
thought  he  could  do  anything  around 
Shenandoah,  and  he  was  not  far  from 
right. 

“  'Let  us  go  down  and  get  the  body,’ 
I  suggested. 

‘•'You  can  go.  I  won't.’  answered  the 
man  who  had  brought  in  the  news.  ‘  Tim 
says  he  will  shoot  the  first  man  who 
touches  the  body.’ 

“I  felt  different.  Four  of  us  walked 
down  the  road,  a  black,  dusty,  unkemnt 
road  bordered  by  weather-beaten  shack¬ 
like  houses,  the  road  of  a  coal-mining 
town.  Hut  it  was  not  ugly  that  night. 
The  light  of  the  full  moon  transformed 
its  unsighrliness.  We  marched  down 
bravely,  more  bravely  than  we  felt,  for 
Tim  Hurley  had  a  way  of  keeping  his 
promises.  We  picked  up  Corner  James 
and  carried  him  back  to  his  mother's 
house.  One  of  us  went  ahead  to  tell  her. 
Nothing  happened.  Tim  Hurley  must 
have  had  enough  for  one  evening.  Some 
time  later  the  Molly  Maguires  were 
broken  up  through  |im  Mcl'arlan,  a 
wonderfully  brave  Pinkerton.  He  joined 
the  society,  became  secretary  of  the 
Shenandoah  division,  learned  their  secrets; 
then,  with  a  mass  of  evidence  in  hand, 
arrested  and  brought  great  numbers  of 
them  to  trials  that  sent  some  to  the 
gallows  and  some  to  prison.  Tim  then 
fled  to  Colorado  and  was  afterward  killed 
in  a  brawl. 

“Although  our  division  of  the  Molly 
Maguires  was  reputed  to  he  the  most 
murderous  in  the  whole  state.  I  never 
had  any  personal  trouble  with  them.  I 
tried  to  be  fair  and  they  seemed  to 
respect  me.  Our  mine  was  not  a  prof¬ 
itable  one.  but  we  kept  going,  turning 
over  a  little  margin  year  after  year  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  A  railroad  com¬ 
pany  thought  it  needed  our  mine.  It 
thought  it  needed  it  enough  to  pay  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  it,  which 
under  the  circumstances  was  a  fair  value. 


“W  ich  a  number  of  friends,  I  had  been 
interested  in  a  zinc  works  at  South 
Bethlehem.  I  put  my  coal  money  into  it. 
Our  big  competitor  was  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company.  Our  costs  of  production 
were  high.  I  heir  costs  were  low.  \\  e 
could  make  out  only  when  zinc  was  selling 
high.  Our  sales  department  dozed  for  a 
time  and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
with  our  warehouses  full  of  zinc  and  very 
little  money  in  the  hank  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  do— to  clear  out  all  the  zinc 
for  w  hatever  we  could  get  for  it.  We  just 
managed  to  get  by. 

“Knowing  that  our  works  could  not 
in  the  end  compete,  we  bought  a  tract 
of  land  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey, 
near  that  of  the  New  Jersey  Company. 
We  opened  up  a  mine  and  found  the 
richest  of  all  zinc  deposits  in  the  country. 
And  then  began  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  lawsuits  that  the  country  has 
ever  known.  The  New  Jersey  Company 
asserted  a  title  to  the  zinc  in  the  land 
that  we  bought,  although  previously  it 
had  decided  that  the  tract  was  worthless. 
They  won  in  the  lower  courts  and  they 
were  sustained  by  the  highest  court  in 
New  Jersey.  The  suit  started  in  1887. 

"We  did  not  give  up  in  the  face  of  an 
apparently  impregnable  decision  against 
us.  I  went  over  to  Belgium,  where  they 
then  knew  more  about  zinc  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world,  and  found  that 
the  deed  on  which  the  New  Jersey 
Company  based  its  mining  rights  to 
our  land  had  been  made  U-forc  zinc  was 
considered  as  other  than  an  impurity  in 
iron  ore. 

“Therefore  it  seemed  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  intention  had  been  to  give  to 
that  company  the  right  to  mine  iron,  and 
not  zinc.  Of  course  this  is  putting  the 
case  very  baldly.  There  was  a  mass  of 
technical  detail.  We  fought  the  case 
with  all  our  resources.  We  had  eleven 
lawyers,  and  every  penny  that  each  of 
us  had  was  either  in  or  pledged  to  that 
suit.  In  the  midst  of  it.  in  1890.  came  the 
Baring  failure:  the  hankers  with  whom  I 
had  my  funds  failed.  Cnless  I  could 
raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  once  my 
whole  interest  in  the  zinc  business  would 
have  been  sold  at  auction,  because  it  was 
pledged  for  a  loin.  I  had  no  money  left. 
And  although  the  pledged  securities  were 
worth  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
they  would  not  have  brought  that  at 
auction,  for  they  had  no  general  market 
value. 

HAD  been  very  careful  all  these  years 

*  to  keep  every  promise.  I  was  then 
forty-two  years  old.  Around  forty,  by 
the  way.  I  notice,  is  the  time  when  reputa¬ 
tion  begins  to  count  most  solidly.  Be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  a  man  builds  his 
reputation  for  integrity,  hut  ir  is  seldom 
until  he  is  past  forty  that  he  begins,  so 
to  speak,  to  cash  in  on  his  reputation. 
I  went  in  to  a  hank  president  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  whom  I  had  known  slightly,  hut 
with  whom  1  had  never  had  any  business, 
and  told  him  the  full  story.  He  said: 

*“I  think  vou  will  be  good  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  You  can  bring  the 
zinc  stock  down  if  you  want  to.  1  do  not 


care  much  about  it.  I  will  lend  the  mot! 
to  you.’ 

“I  was  dumfoundrd.  I  had  not  c'r 
dreamed  that  I  could  borrow  so  mui 
money  without  security.  I  had  bcc 
thinking  entirely  of  how  to  persujiil 
the  bank  that  the  zinc  stock  was  god 
for  the  loan.  A  man  who  is  careful  q 
his  reputation,  who  works  hard,  whosj 

Eurposes  arc  honest,  and  who  docs  not 
e.  is  bound  to  be  surprised  when  tht 
test  comes.  He  will  find  he  has  buiided 
greater  than  he  imagined. 

“We  went  on  with  the  suit.  In  l^97j 
ten  years  after  it  had  started,  the  Appel 
late  Court  of  New  Jersey  reversed  itstl 
and  confirmed  our  title  to  the  land.  Free 
that  moment  myself  and  all  my  partnen 
were  rich  men.  We  eventually  merged  oil 
interests  in  the  New’  Jersey  Zinc  Companj 
and  I  became  its  general  manager. 

“rFIIE.  other  enterprises  with  which  I 
*  have  been  associated  have  movrt 
more  or  less  evenly.  Some  have  mow 
evenly  up  and  some  have  moved  cvrnlj 
down.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  a 
them  is  real  estate. 

"Buying  real  estate  to  me  is  a  matte 
of  observation  and  mathematics.  I 
values  are  increasing.  I  find  out  why  thei 
are  increasing.  If  the  rmtal  of  the  build 
ing  already  on  the  ground  or  of  the  buildiit) 
t«»  be  put  up  will  earn-  the  interest  an 
depreciation  with  a  fair  margin  of  proli 
over,  and  it  seems  that  the  values  wil 
increase  rather  than  decrease,  then  th* 
property  is  a  buy — if  you  happen  to  haw 
the  money  to  spare  to  buy.  I  never  buj 
real  estate  or  anything  else  at  the  top  « 
at  the  bottom.  The  Rothschild  advw 
not  to  wait  to  buy  at  the  bottom  or  agj« 
to  wait  to  sell  at  the  top  is  as  go<*d  to-Ji) 
as  when  it  was  first  given. 

"Keeping  physically  fit  to  battle  will 
the  larger  problems  is  perhaps  mon 
difficult  than  the  battle  itself,  it  is  »el 
enough  to  talk  about  convening  one’ 
health,  about  putting  health  first,  and  al 
that,  but  if  a  man  is  absolutely  deter 
mined  to  win  out  there  will  come  -then 
must  come — periods  when  health  has  ti 
be  put  aside.  For  instance,  during  thi 
big  suit  I  worked  day  and  night  for  years 
W  hen  I  could  no  longer  keep  my  eyr 
open  I  would  drop  on  a  couch  for  hall  ji 
hour,  and  then  go  on  again.  When  th 
suit  was  over  and  we  had  won,  I  brok 
down.  If  I  had  been  a  stronger  man 
perhaps  I  should  not  have  broken  down 
but  my  fight  has  been  to  make  a  no 
very  robust  body  do  the  work  of  the  mo* 
robust. 

"It  does  not  do  for  one  to  try  t<>  wort 
continuously  at  pressure.  And  also  « 
does  not  do  to  he  afraid  to  work  at  pro- 
sure.  I  here  must  come  periods  of  long 
continued  strain.  One  cannot  have  suc¬ 
cess  and  also  ease  and  comfort.  A® 
athlete  prepares  carefully  for  his  race, 
not  so  that  he  can  come  through  a  contest 
without  strain,  hut  so  that  he  may 
himself  to  the  utmost  without  cracking. 
The  value  of  health  and  training  >3 
business  is  to  enable  one  to  go  threw 
the  great,  important  trial— the  big  tr3 
that  makes  or  breaks — -without  cracking 


MERLE  CROWELL  will  tell  you  next  month  the  wonder  story  of  Aaron  Sapiro.  who  was  born  in 
poverty  and  reared  in  an  orphan  asylum— yet  fought  his  way  through  to  the  leadership  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  movement  of  present  times.  The  article  is  called.  "Nothing  Could  Keep  This  Boy  I>own." 
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Especially  Useful  in  Business 

In  addition  to  it*  (mart  appearance, 
the  luggage  trunk  is  uaeful  for  carrying 
business  sample*  and  literature,  and 
shopping  bundles  as  well  as  the  bag¬ 
gage  when  touring. 


Fours— 

3  Puss. Roadster  tM 5 
5  Pass.  Touring  885 
3  Pass.  Coupe  -  1175 
5  Pass.  Sedan  -  1395 
5  Pass.  Touring 

Sedan  -  -  -  1335 

Sixea- 

3  Pass.  Roadster  1175 


5  Pass.  Touring  SI  195 
5  Pass.  Touring 
Sedan  -  -  -  1935 
5  Past.  Sedan  -  1985 
4  Pass.  Coupe  -  1895 
7  Pass.  Touring  1435 
7  Pass.  Sedan  -  3195 
Sport  Roadster  163 5 
Sport  Touring  -  1675 


Prices  /.  o.  b.  Buie*  Factories: 
government  tax  to  be  added. 


A  Quality  Business  Car 
At  a  Modest  Price 

For  the  business  man  who  seeks  a  refined,  handsome 
closed  car  for  his  work— one  that  provides  complete 
protection  in  all  weather — this  Buick  four  cylinder 
touring  sedan  meets  every  requirement. 

The  design  of  the  beautifully  finished  Fisher-built 
body  gives  the  intimacy  of  a  coupe  with  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  sedan,  five  full  grown  persons. 
The  interior  setting  is  harmonious  and  tasteful, 
with  the  proper  atmosphere  for  the  most  formal 
motoring. 

Provision  for  business  samples,  books  and  papers  is 
made  in  the  handsome  trunk,  carried  outside  on  the 
rear  and  the  trunk  also  provides  luggage  and 
bundle  space  for  touring  and  shopping. 

And  the  price  of  this  fine  closed  car  makes  it  a 
value  without  comparison. 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer  Builders  of 
Voire  ir.-He«d  Motor  Cor* 


Branches  In  All  Principal 
Cities— Dealers  Ererywliere 
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Success 


Fortunate  is  the  man 

who  eventually  is  crowned 
by  his  fellow  men  with  the 
laurel  wreath  of  success.  It  is 
one  thing  everybody  under¬ 
stands.  It  is  one  thing  that 
makes  for  power,  content¬ 
ment,  the  gratification  of 
every  reasonable  wish,  op¬ 
portunity  for  one’s  children, 
and  a  hallowed  memory. 

Few  indeed  achieve  success 
and  yet  the  road  to  the  goal 
has  been  plainly  marked  by 
thefootstepsofthesuccessful. 

Read  any  speech,  any  pub¬ 
lished  article,  any  reported 
interviewof  a  successful  man 
today  and  the  foundation  of 
his  success  is  clear  for  you 
to  follow.  This  foundation  is 
thrift.  At  some  time  in  his 
life  he  has  put  aside  a  nest 
egg.  In  adding  to  it  he  has 
developed  habits  of  thrift. 

He  has  learned  to  enjoy  the 
laying  by  of  money,  accumu¬ 
lating  money,  and  he  has 
made  his  money  work  for 
him  and  has  directed  its 
working  to  the  end  that  he 
has  become  independent. 

Send  for  booklet  C- 1  32 1  and 
learn  how  you  may  start  on 
the  path  to  independence 
and  success  Unlay. 


S.W.  STRAUS 
&  CO. 

fcft.  1HH1  OlEcct  In  40  Cities  I  mcot poffttc* 


SfiKAi**  BuiLDIKrt 
565  fifth  .Yus la# 

41  4 hth  St. 

NiW  York 


Stra  VS  Bl'IlMHO 
6  N**th  I  *  Jr  <  Slrt4t 
at  Muditon  Si, 
Chicago 


79  f 5AM  rRAMCf9CO 

41  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS 
TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


THE  FAMILY’S  MONEY 


How  We  Make  Our  Family 
Budget  Meet  Every  Emergency 


E\RI.Y  in  our  married  life,  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  concluded  that  the 
very  important  problem  of  do¬ 
mestic  finance  is  best  solved  by  compiling 
a  budget  of  each  and  even'  item  of  ex¬ 
pense.  and  adhering  to  it  strictly.  Our 
subsequent  experience  has  served  to  con¬ 
firm  the  soundness  of  that  conclusion,  for 
ten  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  freedom 
from  worry  over  family  money  matters 
that  comes  only  to  those  who  live  within 
their  income. 

Our  method  of  compiling  a  budget  is 
simple,  f  irst  we  list  fixed  charges,  such 
as  payments  on  our  home,  interest  on 
mortgage,  taxes,  fire  and  life  insurance, 
coal.  gas.  electricity,  telephone,  water 
rent,  yearly  pledge  to  church  and  college 
endowment  fund.  I  hen  we  deduct  the 
total  from  our  yearly  income.  I  he  bal¬ 
ance  is  allotted  in  proper  proportion  to 
food,  clothing,  personal  spending  money, 
vacation,  and  “incidentals'*— the  last  a 
most  inclusive  term.  If  our  income  is  in¬ 
creased  after  making  up  the  budget,  we 
increase  the  amount  of  those  items  where 
a  little  more  latitude  is  considered  neces¬ 
sary  or  pleasant.  And  »c  always  nice  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  total. 

<  )ur  personal  spending  money  allow¬ 
ances  cover  individual  amusements,  per¬ 
sonal  gifts  to  friends  and  family;  small 
dues  to  various  associations  and  other  in¬ 
cidentals.  My  husband  pays  for  his  own 
cigars  and  I  buy  mv  own  stamps  and  sta¬ 
tionery.  Wedding  gifts,  church  contribu¬ 
tions,  magazine  and  newspaper  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  diversions  enjoyed  in  common, 
such  as  football  games,  plays  and  dances 
and  like  expenditures  are  paid  for  out  of  a 
joint  incidental  account.  And,  too,  the 
occasional  doctor's  or  dentist's  bill  is  a 
charge  against  this  fund. 

\KTKR  making  up  our  budget  with  its 
yearly  totals, we  look  ahead  for  the  next 
six  months  and  allot  our  income  according 
to  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it  during 
that  time.  We  don’t  take  one  twelfth  of 
our  clothing  allowance  and  a  twelfth  of 
the  amount  apportioned  to  other  items 
each  month.  <  Inc  may  have  to  pay  an  in¬ 
surance  premium  during  the  second  month 
of  the  fiscal  year,  whereas  a  new  winter 
overcoat  may  not  be  needed  for  five 
months.  So  we  plan  to  reserve  money  to 
meet  obligations  that  fall  due  at  specified 
times.  Then  we  use  the  money  listed  for 
clothing  and  other  adjustable  items  when 
necessary  and  convenient,  never  spending 
more  than  the  amount  set  aside  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  purpose.  As  we  pay  cash  for  all 
purchases,  we  take  regularly  each  month 
the  sum  allotted  for  operating  expenses  of 
the  home.  We  also  take  some  incidental 
and  personal  allowances  each  month, 
though  the  amount  is  apt  to  vary. 

After  buying  a  home  two  years  ago  and 
assuming  all  the  obligations  we  felt  we 
could  handle,  my  husband's  salary  was 
cut  10  per  cent.  Instead  of  wasting  time 
worrying  over  the  temporary  reverse,  we 


set  about  lowering  expenses  to  conform  to 
our  decreased  income.  I  he  fixed  expenses 
could  not  be  changed,  so  the  logiual  thing 
to  do  was  to  cut  the  ten  per  cent  off  the 
allowance  for  food  and  clothing  and  luxu¬ 
ries.  We  really  didn't  mind  so  much  sacri¬ 
ficing  our  summer  vacation,  w  ith  a  brand- 
new  home  in  the  country  to  enjoy.  This 
expedient  enabled  us  to  meet  our  obliga¬ 
tions  promptly  and  we  came  out  even  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  When  the  ten  per 
cent  was  restored  this  summer,  wc  had  the 
pleasure  of  “spending  it  ahead,"  instead 
of  having  to  use  it  to  make  up  a  deficit. 

“Hut  suppose  there's  a  serious  illness 
or  an  operation  and  an  enormous  bill, 
what  happens  to  your  budget  then?”  a 
friend  asked  me. 

“Suppose  you  have  no  budget— how 
would  you  manage  to  pay  such  a  bill?” 


WFI  H  a  budget  you  will  have  some 
'  *  savings  in  reserve  either  in  cash  or 
securities  that  can  be  marketed  if  immedi¬ 
ate  payment  is  demanded.  Under  the 
budget  plan  you  can  determine  which  item* 
can  be  cut  down,  and  just  w  hat  savings  can 
be  effected  toward  meeting  that  bill.  If 
you  like,  you  can  make  payments  on  the 
instalment  plan.  If  you  are  a  “budgetcer,” 
vour  standing  at  the  bank  will  doubtless 
be  good  enough'  to  warrant  a  loan.  On 
the  budget  system  you  will  pay  back  that 
loan  much  more  quickly  than  if  you  con¬ 
duct  your  plan  of  living  on  the  “"kobbing 
Peter  to  pay  Haul"  method. 

If  you  ve  never  enjoyed  the  peace  of 
mind  that  comes  to  those  who  have  un¬ 
raveled  their  financial  tangles,  there  is  no 
time  like  the  present  to  begin  over  again 
on  the  budget  plan.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  compile  a  budget— the  harder 
task  is  to  make  it  function.  The  longer 
you  have  worried  along  in  a  haphazard 
way,  the  more  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  to 
get  out  of  the  habit.  Commence  by 
adopting  the  percentage  tables  found  in 
articles  on  domestic  finance.  For  the 
most  part  they  arc  compiled  bv  theorists, 
but  thev  help  a  great  deal.  Having  once 
made  the  start,  your  common  sense  will 
point  the  way  to  practical  application. 

Systematic  saving  of  money  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  budget  program. 
I  he  best  time  to  start  is  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  married  life,  although  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  commence  late  than  never  to 
begin  at  all.  Small  sums  regularly  put 
aside  will  form  the  habit.  Once  it  is  estab¬ 
lished,  it  is  very  easy  and  natural  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amounts  as  opportunity  offers. 

We  have  always  included  savings  as  a 
fixed  charge  in  our  budget.  Ten  years 
ago  we  started  by  saving  fifty  cents  a 
week.  During  that  period  no  one  lias  left 
us  a  legacy,  nor  did  mv  husband  hold  a 
highly  remunerative  wartime  position.  By 
systematic  saving  alone,  we  have  paid  a 
comfortable  sum  on  a  fourteen-thousand- 
dollar  home  and  wc  are  entirely  free  of 
debt;  so  the  principle  must  be  inherently 
sound.  MRS.  w\  l).  K. 
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Its  owners  prize  the  Hupmobile  Coupe  for  its  uncommon 
beauty,  its  graceful  proportions  and  its  snug  comfort 


Two  of  the  pauengcra  in  the 
I  lupmobilc  Coupe  ait  aide  by 
aide,  alight ly  to  the  rear  of  the 
driver,  and  the  fourth  occu¬ 
pies  a  wcll-cuahioncd  chair 
that  folda  under  the  daah 
when  not  in  uee. 

Back  of  the  driving  seat  is  a 
deep  compartment  for  parcels; 
and  there  is  ample  room  un¬ 
der  the  rear  deck  for  golf  bags. 
Imggugc.  etc. 

Rear  quarter  lights  provide 
jllumination  for  the  interior. 
There  ia  a  sun  viaor  and 
windshield  cleaner. 


But  they  prize  it  still  more  highly  for  those  sterling  Hupmo¬ 
bile  virtues  which  make  its  beauty  so  much  worth  while. 

The  fact  that  the  Coupe  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "doctor’s 
car"  is  eloquent  of  meaning. 

It  brings  to  mind  thoughts  of  superior  reliability  for  which 
the  Hupmobile  has  become  famous;  the  ability  to  keep 
on  performing  at  its  best  for  months  on  end  without 
petting  and  coaxing. 

Beauty  in  such  a  car  becomes  an  element  of  greater  value, 


no  less  than  the  staunch  inner  construction  which  pre¬ 
pares  and  fortifies  the  closed  body,  the  chassis — the  entire 
car — to  resist  for  years  the  rigors  of  constant  service. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Enough 
to  know 
—its  Premium 


Many  a  woman  achieves  a  reputation  for  serving  wonderful 
meals  by  selecting  only  those  brands  of  food  which  have 
themselves  won  distinction.  In  buying  bacon,  for  instance, 
if  it  is  marked  Swift’s  Premium  that  is  all  she  needs  to  know. 

For  this  premium  mark  has  long  been  an  assurance  of 
highest  quality — of  distinctive  flavor  and  unusual  tenderness. 

Experienced  housekeepers  find  that,  with  a  family  of  any 
size,  the  economical  way  is  to  buy  a  whole  side  of  Premium 
Bacon.  Still,  the  sanitary  half-pound  and  pound  cartons  of 
thin,  even  slices  are  many  times  a  great  convenience. 

Whichever  way  they  buy  it,  women  of  discriminating  taste 
make  sure  the  bacon  bears  the  mark  Swift's  Premium. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


Swift’s  Premium  Bacon 
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No  need  to  wait 
for  hours  in  the  rain 


Attend  the  opera  and  concerts  as  often  as 
you  have  the  opportunity,  for  great  music 
should  be  part  of  every  one’s  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  But  on  a  stormy  evening,  how  you 
will  enjoy  hearing  the  great  artists  through  the 
medium  of  the  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 
in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home!  Artists 
of  your  own  choice  in  programs  of  your  own 
choosing,  such  is  the  service  at  your  disposal 
by  means  of  the  Victrola. 


V 


&  Victrola 


PEO.  U  S  PAT.  Off. 


*H!S  MASTERS  VOICE* 

Important :  Look  for  these  trade-marks.  Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey 
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GOOD  CLOTHES  ARE  GOOD 

FOR  YOU 

You  feel  better,  look  better,  make  a  better  lmpres- 
sion  You  get  better  service— longer  wear— out  of 
really  good  clothes  The  easiest  and  surest  way 
of  testing  clothes  quality  is  to  look  for  our  label 

HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
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Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 

M aKw  you  a  dvll.  Nterhanical.  HleetTlcal*  or  CTietnlcal 
Ev.citi^r  in  twc.  ream,  4k  weeks  each.  No  entrant* 
examination*  HUh  HebooJ  Dtplutna  not  reQUiml.  C'oxn- 
i^rt  romm  made  up  of  cw^*nt»nl*  only.  2?xpntM  fc>tr. 
I  of  a«1<Ircw«  If  ill  HQPAftK.  ANGOLA,  IM>. 


MISS  WOODS’  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

In  vvuJual  tmlnlris  will  dpwlop  the  child  who  doe*  not 
..r  «tttf»rtonlv.  24  mll«  from  Phlla.  BookloL 


satisfactorily.  24  mile*  from 
MOLL  1 1.  WOODSHAW.  Tr 


'rancbnrMKfte 
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Business  Training  Schools 


The  Candler  Floating  School 


S.  S.  •  Lot**" 
7  JGOTon. 
rrmml 
VUi  JrH  long 
XSj.ti  wide 


Sehovl  Term: 
Srt4.  IS,  IMS 


Combining  Unexcelled  Educational  Advantages 
With  270  Days’  Unsurpassed  World  Cruise 


Only  boyn'  school  of  iu  land  in  (hr  world.  L*»l  (wo  year*  of  High  School  and  find  two  vran 
of  Librral  Art*  Colic**.  Arrmtiicd  hy  lending  rducntionnl  institutions.  Strong  faculty.  Ideal 
condition*  and  facilitica  I.*  study.  Calk  madr  at  most  intrrreUng  port*  of  both  hemisphere*. 
Interior  excursions  to  Pari*,  war  rones.  "The  Eternal  City."  Holy  Land,  Pyramids,  rlc.  Noted 
Institution*,  libraries,  museums,  art  galleries,  palace*,  cathedral*,  capital*  visited  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  faculty  members  and  competent  guide*. 

Ship  noted  for  good  behavior  in  all  weather.  KemodeUd  a*  floating  school  hy  naval  and  school 
architect*.  Every  convenience,  including  recitation  rooms,  library,  laboratory*,  lounge  room*, 
gymnasium,  hospital  and  recreational  space  and  facility*.  2.000  troop*  rapacity  aa  l).  S.  transport, 
but  only  400  student*  will  be  accepted.  Free  service*  of  school  surgeons,  dentists  and  nurse*.  Sports 
and  game*  supervised  by  Athletic  Director;  musical  activities  by  Orchestra  leader  and  Hand 
Master;  rulnn.  by  trained  dietitian.  Everything  for  students*  welfare  and  happinrs*  and  for 
physical,  educational,  cultural  and  moral  development.  Christian  atmosphere*.  High  character 
requirement*  Limited  enrollment  make*  it  advisable  to  write  immediately  for  complete*  Informa¬ 
tion.  tuition  rata*,  etc. 

CANDLER  FLOATING  SCHOOL  COMPANY,  1131-F  Candler  Bldg.,  ATLANTA,  CEO  RG I A 


Business  Administration  Coarse 
Firs*  Yteri  Banking;  Accounting  I; 
Commercial  Law  I;  Bus.neaa  EngUsh; 
Business  Ms  them  site* ;  Commerce  and 
Transportation;  Salesmanship,  Business 
Management. 

Second  Yrer:  Anelysie  of  Investments; 
Economics;  Cost  Accounting  applied  to 
Management;  Income  Tsa  Accounting; 
General  Accounting  foe  Managers  and 
Department  Heeds.  Commercial  Law  II ; 
Industrial  Management. 

Eatrear*  A»..fre.eal,  High  echool 
education  or  equivalent;  intensive  prep, 
training  lor  those  below  requirement. 

Accounting  Course 

Prepare*  the  student  for  the  account¬ 
ing  profession,  end  for  elate  examine- 
tioni  for  the  degree  of  C.  P.  A. 

Other  Courses 

Secretarial  Cou  reea  for  Women: 
Teec her -Training  Course*  (accredited); 
Shorthand;  Salesmanship.  Bueineae 


Missouri  Military  Academy  PALO  ALTO  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

hilly  eoemlinatnl  military  ami  aemdemte  training.  Equip-  |2  month,  in  tbr  war.  Bicycle  club.  Outdoor 

nisal  and  U cully  exceptional.  »or  catalogue  aadrvee  ■■imiuliic  pool,  tUiurrviant  rifle  prar-tlro  Hummer  termand 
r«l.  F_  Y.  Hurt  on.  Prta.  Be*  122.  Memiro.  Missouri  ramp-  CM.  H.  P.  KlUTT.  Hupt  .Hoi  3WV-A.  1*10  Alto.  Cal. 


KLLsr.  Hupt ,  Hoi  m>A.  Palo  Alto. Cal 


MiauiniT".  HOVTON.  6T.7  Hoykton  lit.  (Copley  NqJ 


M  O  R  GAN  PAR  K  Chauncy  Hall  School 

MIUTAHY  ACAOr^Y  Col  H.  D .  AM. .Supl..  |  iNMi'mVcV 

Ho*  1100,  Morgan  Park.  Chicago.  III.  (harecter  ,,Uu-r  arirulinr  arlumls  Kverv 


Fort*?  National 
elenta  annually;  ! 

Countries,  and  ne. 

College  and  Prep 
United  Stetee  rrn 
attendance;  modern  building 
ment.  New  students  may 
month. 

Stmmrr  Sxiiool  July  2 
Fell  Term;  September  4 
S9th  Annuel  Ceulogue. 
detailed  information  concer 
courses,  tuition  and  living 


h  For., 
Universe 


KEMPER  MILITARY  SCHOOL  ro^^ltD 

Tmin*  for  Irodrmhip  by  a  OOtnprebciuuve  ayatrm  of 
athletic,  military  ami  gcnrral  artivltlgfl  Unit  rftttb  every 
b«*y.  An  Hfxwr  xyatofn  that  build*  rharaclrr.  l-.igiuii 
grade  am!  hith  arhooL  Kor  ralalif  ue  mldrrm 

7 on  nilKli  STRUT,  BOON  VILLA.  MO. 


WENTWORTH 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A-  •  ftrparmw  ItM  for  Ym<«v  Bay* 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

For  Boys  of  Ability  with  tho  Collcgo  Vision 


THE  DEAN 

PEIRCE  SCHOOL 

Pine  Street.  West  ol  Broad 
Philadelphia 


—mm  A  •  I  (*ru  «*tli  training  arr  tn  cp*- 

f-  IPPT  nHrll  ir.A.1  learit.^.  iu.',  tiiuamr 

■■ 1  w  w  B  oi  a  ort»tur>.  thle  erbonl  has 

twwn  training  mm  of  ambition  and  limited  time,  for  tbr 
loctrlral  lodtMtnna  Coodenml  courae  In  I  irrtrleal 

Engineering  ST?.-; 

;<*ttlou5aM  pmmnClona  ThrorrtlcjJ  andlTxrtlcxI  I  Ire*- 
UVliy  Milhemsllr<.  bM  (  ’.m  I  tulw*  »rpl  Mrrhanb 
•al  I  x*  » ing  Mt  mien ta  mn*t  n#rt  d  ma m  m.  t  iwtall  w  l»  I nt  and 
ad  rkx-tfWal  machinery.  CVMnr  with  diploma  romptet* 

In  One  Year 

vVYUl AjJ//  Over  ituK)  mrn  trained.  Thoroughly 

f  Krr*  catalog.  31st  year  betf  mi $¥t»t  2d.  1923 

\\  I  BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 

■  ■  W  *.  <3  TAHOMA  AVI.,  WASHINGTON.  O.  C. 


SUMMER 

SCHOOLS 


A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  J&JJgSfR 

Cultural  and  b\m\nrm  nub)cru  Cou  mm  in  tbr  manage¬ 
ment  of  pcnonal  bualno*  affairs.  I.  2.  anti  4-yrnr  pro- 
grama  CmlfleiUortlwrwi.  Special  work  for  pn*pcc- 
Uve  arrrclartni  and  high  arhoot  Inxinirtor*  Cauil<*cu* 

Dean  T.  Uwrtnc*  Dtf U,  27  Curiae*  Sheet.  Beaten.  Max* 


Lake  Ala  mi  n  kuc  her.  Culver . 

Developed  at  a  menu  tie  and  pracci 
<»\  coni r«bur ion  to  tbr  tunumi  ttatttini 

of  voufi i*  Amnitani.  aith  I  Ik  belie 


PAGE 


Military  Academy 

A  big  school  for  little  boys 


Summer  Session  Booklet 


Orgmmtsmt  rsrsrsioM  to  poemte  t 

Atkl/rM  W ALTER  DfTX  ?C*7TT.  /V#» 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Summer  Camps 


THE  TEELA  WOOKET  CAMPS 


The  American  Magazine 


Idlewild 


THE  TALL  PINES  CAMP 

wmM  falrrlAtad  1 1*  Kiria  7  lo  IH.  Hrcludnl  UM 


Sargent  Camps 

For  CirU  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

lender*.  I’neiceiled  A 


ISS  KVKUNA  UAyiUiT 


CAMP  W1NNESHEWAUKA 


For  Catalog  Addrm 

Beonii  Military  Hcidcmy  Colley  Parti.  6m. 

Camp  MIAMI  for  Boys 

On  the  tanka  of  the  fill  Miami.  All  <umn»*  aporta  and 
Inatniriliin  unrirr  e«p»»tenc*«l  family.  ror  booklet addrvaa 

Cal.  Oihh  Graft  B*«»n.  Plaa..  Bai  A-U.  Gmirina  Ofcia 


%rm4*r  IO  isilsrf,  Vsrmtsl 

THE  HORSEBACK  CAMPS’* 

^  ouket.  a  WV*cn»  wundrrUod  In  t hr  !>mrl 
irtw  Mountain*.  It  far  H«  11m* 

kms,  H**  rttflni  mm4  >W>i> 

r«*m»nahip.  r*rp*r*t*  Junior  and  m»nlor 
aitli  aihimr  Arid*.  cUy  Irani*  coon*, 
pond,  buncaltyn.  hot  nrvd  (old  thowrrm. 


ALOHA 


murr  a/r  IIW  eharwo  of  A*o*a  l  MDP  air  xerrr  %  ™ 

UnaAila  C  amp  foe  hoy*  uodrr  aaor  UMifWil  For  UxAWu  l«M 

Mr..  E.  L.  Gulick.  270  AdAngten  Road.  Brookline.  Mu, 


Founded  1884 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT.  Preudeoi 
The  Leading  Institution  for 
Dramatic  and  Expressions!  Training 
Sew  Term  will  begin  April  2 

ATeacher's  Summer  Coursb 

in  Theatre  Arts,  Stage  Craft*,  and  Play 
Producing,  July  16  to  AuguK  2> 

All  none  ./  iuirmeritu  under  tbt 
dmeurrn  ./  lb*  tsuHobal  Faeulty 
C-i la hf i  of  rilbrr  ttumfrrm  SCCIITAR Y 
Room  .’Mi  D.  Carnegie  Hall,  N«w  YORK 


High  School 
Course  in 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 


The  Sargent  School  aEZE1 

(!aUbluhni  1881  Bookkt  on  rrf|oe*t 

D.  A-  SARGENT  .  L  w-  SARGENT 

Cambrldt*  M,  Mata. _ 

The  Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 

Two  year  Normal  roune.  Craduatr*  rtirlble  to  tewfh  In 


hltert 


Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School 

it  i....  ..  .i.,  i_m»«aiiia!  ! 


One  Minute  Now 

■ill  put  you  in  the  way  to  ram  from  85  00  to 
*20  a  month  extra,  in  your  apart  time,  acting  aa 
our  representative  for  The  American  Moainni, 
RVaum'*  Home  Companion,  CoU.er’M  WteUv.  The 
Mentor,  and  Farm  and  Pit  fid*.  Write  for  partic¬ 
ulars  to  Chit/  of  Subscription  Staff,  Dak  tl-A. 

THE  CROWELL  PVHUSIMNG  CO, 

414  Writ  Uth  St.  Voik  CUT 
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Minion  Cori<ornlion»  pre¬ 
fer  to  recruit  I  ho  <’\rruUve 
"1«IT  from  (Ik  ranks  » her- 
mm  “Given  two 

n»t*n  of  vxjunl  rxpcrirncc,  ii- 
t  nulled  mail  b  (hr  inan  to 
promote."  »nl  the  I’rn-i- 
•lr »t  of  one  fcfli.UXl.OU)  in¬ 
dustry 


Have  they  got  you  safely  tagged? 


AGAIN  AND  AGAIN,  in  direc- 

l\  tors'  rooms,  this  conversation 
is  heard: 

Fikht  Director:  "I  woiuler  wheth¬ 
er  the  man  we  are  looking  for  isn't 
in  our  own  organization?  How 
about  Madison?" 

Sbco.nd  Dikbctor:  "I  don’t  see 
how  we  could  consider  him.  He  is 
just  a  salesman "  or  "He  is  just  an 
accountant"  or  "He  is  just  an  en¬ 
gineer." 

So  Madison,  who  has  made  a  credit¬ 
able  record,  is  passed  over  in  favor 
of  someone  from  the  outside.  His 
job  has  tagged  him  and  pigeonholed 
him.  He  has  done  the  work  well 
for  which  his  superiors  employed 
him  but  they  think  of  him  as  a  fix¬ 
ture  in  that  work. 

A  man  who  refused  to  be 
tagged 

One  of  the  outstanding  young 
business  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
John  W.  Sparling  of  Seattle.  He  is 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sparling 
and  Clark,  manager  of  Pacific  Ports. 
Inc.,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Accountancy;  yet  he 
has  not  passed  his  thirtieth  birth¬ 
day. 

How  does  a  man  reach  such  a  po¬ 
sition  of  responsibility  and  profit  at 
so  early  an  age?  He  l»ogan  in  the 
accounting  department  of  a  large 
company,  and  might  easily  have 
continued  to  be  hidden  there  for  the 


rest  of  his  business  life.  But  looking 
around  him  he  saw-  the  tags  Ireing 
tied  constantly  and  more  firmly 
onto  men;  he  saw  the  danger  of  let¬ 
ting  it  Ik*  said,  "Sparling  is  a  good 
accountant,  but  of  course  he's  just 
an  accountant.”  He  determined  to 
do  something  while  he  still  had 
youth  and  energy  to  keep  himself 
from  being  tagged. 

The  "something"  consisted  in 

Sending  for  "Forging  Ahead 
in  Business" 

In  llic  paps  of  "  Forcing  Ahead  in  Business." 
a  Imoklet  published  and  didributed  by  tire 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  Mr.  S|»nrling 
read  the  story  of  the  M«a|ern  Business  Course 
and  Service.  He  made  a  deci«ion  then,  and 
three  yean  later,  he  wrote  this  letter: 

“It  lias  hern  on  my  mi  ml  for  Mime 
lime  to  write  and  express  to  you  my  sin¬ 
cere  appreciation  of  the  n«*idance  and 
inspiration  your  Service  has  been  to  me 
in  the  past  few  yean. 

“When  I  enrolled  for  the  Modem 
Businevs  Course  and  Service  I  had  lieen 
specializing  for  some  time  in  accounting. 
The  deeper  I  got  into  it  the  more  I 
realized  the  danger  of  specializing  too 
much.  I  could  feel  that  I  aw*  creating 
a  limitation  for  myself.  ...  I  realized 
that  to  make  a  really  Urge  success  in 
business  I  must  lie  able  to  read  the  dory 
bark ■  of  all  the  figures  that  were  to  come 
umier  my  supervision,  and  not  lie  con¬ 
tent  to  be  merely  a  good  compiler  of 
figures.  . . .” 

The  executive  wears  no  tag 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  In«titute  gave  him 
the  thing  he  needed.  It  did  not  make  him  a 
salesman,  hut  it  gave  him  the  fundamentals 
of  merchandising  and  sales  management;  it 


did  not  make  him  a  factory  »u|ieri»lendent 
or  olfiiv  manager,  hut  it  taught  him  the  es¬ 
sential*  of  factory  and  oilier  control;  it  did 
not  make  him  a  linnker,  but  it  gave  him  th« 
outstanding  principles  of  corjiorition  finance. 
In  a  word,  it  fitted  him  to  lie  an  executive— 
to  employ  S|iecialists  and  direct  tliem. 

That  is  tlie  service  of  the  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  Institute  in  a  nutshell.  It  take*  the 
man  who  is  in  danger  of  lieing  tagged  aa 
"only  a  salesman”  or  "only  un  engineer" 
and  provides  him  with  n  working  knowledge 
of  even*  other  <le|iartment  of  business. 
Such  information  makes  itself  apparent  in 
every  talk  between  a  man  ami  his  aU|M*riora; 
it  i*  the  one  certain  means  of  attracting 
notice  and  inviting  promotion. 

Send  for  the  book  he  sent  for 

The  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  offers  to 
every’  thoughtful  man  a  copy  of  the  Inmk  for 
which  Mr.  Sparling  sent.  “Forging  Ahead  in 
Buxines*."  The  lunik  is  never  sold;  it  is  sent 

tllv  to  any  man  who  will  give  it  an  hour  of 
time.  The  rewards  of  executive  t raining 
are  so  large,  and  the  numlier  of  men  who  have 
it  relatively  so  few.  that  it  will  In*  worth  your 
while  to  send  for  this  Inmk.  no  matter  what 
your  |Hi*ilion  in  business. 

For  your  convenience  n  coupon  is  at¬ 
tached.  Fill  it  in  and  the  Inmk  will  lie  mailed 
immediately,  without  obligation  to  you. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


712  Astor  Place,  New  York  City 


Nsmr 

Busnr* 

Addrc* 


PnrU  hot 


Kuunr** 

Position 


Canadian  Address.  C.P.R.  Building.  Toronto ;  Australian  Address.  J?  Ilunler  Street.  Sydney 


1923.  Ale. 


Ham 


"Twenty." 

"Twenty-five." 

"Forty." 

“Fifty." 

No.  this  isn't  on  auction  ulc.  It  is  ium 
some  of  Solly  Jollyto's  friends  answering  her 
question.  "How  much  do  you  poy  for  your 
toilet  soap1" 

"Speak  up.  Bee  Westbrooke,  you  hoven’t 
said  anything.  and  you  luve  (be  best  com¬ 
plexion  of  us  all." 

"Oh.  I’m  not  in  the  running  at  all  when 
you  talk  of  these  high  prices.''  says  Beatrice. 

I  use  Ivory.  Dr.  Verity  told  me  I  couldn't 
get  a  better  complexion  snap  and  I've  been 
u»ing  «  lor  — oh.  two  or  three  years." 


Scene:  A  horcl  bedroom 
EJi*S  Ur.,*  bf.Hii//  (Mr  Jollyto't 
business  partner):  Henry,  look  here!  Ivory 
Soap  in  a  hotel  bathroom! 

Mr.  JriJyit  (with  friendly  condescension): 
Well,  Larcom.  ts  this  the  first  time  you've 
*««n  it?  You're  ‘wav  behind  the  umes.  It’s 
been  m  most  of  the  besr  hotels  I've  stayed  in 
Joe  i be  Iasi  six  months.  Bur.  of  course,  you 
hasen’t  been  traveling  much  lately. 

Mr.L  'warmly ' •  Fcrltlike  home  doesn't  it? 


Hoiv  to  care  for  the  skin ? 

Let  this  well-known  physician  answer: 


He  says: 

"V'lth  a  health)  \ tin  of  normal 
resistance  tlx  only  care  needed 
for  the  fact  is  to  kttf>  it  clean 
and  to  protect  it  from  damaging 
influences.  The  way  to  keep  tlx 
face  clean  is  to  -a  ash  it,  some¬ 
times  -with  soap  and  water, 
sometimes  with  water  alone.  " 

"A  soap  should  he  bought  not  as 
a  panacea  for  skin  troubles,  but 
for  its  humbler  quality  of  cleans¬ 
ing  the  skin.  ” 

These  paragraphs  arc  quoted 
from  The  Care  ot  the  Skin  and 
Hair."  the  authoritative  book  by 
Dr.  William  Allen  Puscy,  whose 
opinion  every  physician  re¬ 
spects. 

Cleanliness! 

That  is  the  basis  of  all  complex¬ 
ion  care. 

Cleanliness! 


That  is  the  only  good  reason 
for  using  soap  at  all! 

Ivory  Soap  cleans  and  cleans 
safely — these  are  the  only  claims 
ever  made  for  Ivor)*. 

Ivor)*  Soap  is  pure,  mild  and 
gentle.  Ivor)-  Soap  is  white 
and  delightfully  fragrant,  as  the 
finest  soap  for  the  skin  slxmld 
lx*.  Ivor)*  Soap  quickly  pro¬ 
duce's  a  rich,  cleansing  lather, 
rinses  olf  promptly.  And  Ivory 
Soap  floats! 

The  "magic"  of  Ivor)’  is  simply 
the  magic  of  delightfully  re¬ 
freshing.  healthful  cleanliness, 

the  prerequisite  of  all  complex¬ 
ion  beauty.  Ivory  has  provided 
such  magic  for  forty  four  years! 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


IVORY  SOAP 


Vhcn  our  Julia  walks  abroad  in  one  of  hef 
mistress’*  last  year’s  Mouses,  who  will  uy  she 
is  not  easy  to  look  upon? 

The  particular  blouse  she  is  wearing;  today 
is  a  vear  old.  yet  its  colors  arc  just  as  fresh  and 
dainty  as  when  Mrs.  Jollyco  bought  it.  It 
has  always  been  mashed,  you  see.  in  Ivory 
Flakes,  which  is  simply  the  flaked  form  of 
the  same  good  honest  Ivory  Soap  that  Julia 
•nd  Mrs.  Jollyco  both  use  on  their  faces. 


99  V.oo  %  PURE  IT  FLOATS 
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The  Ten 

Most  Important  Books 

In  the  World 

By  H.  G.  Wells 

Author  of  “The  Outline  of  History,”  “A  Short 
History  of  the  World,”  etc. 


ABSURD  questions  sometimes  make 
the  most  interesting  discus- 
/  ■%  sions.  Some  time  ago  a  clever 
1  interviewer  asked  a  number  of 

£»ple  to  name  the  Six  Great- 
ite  a  large  proportion  of  the 
replies  began  by  pointing  out  how  impos¬ 
sible  such  a  question  was;  one  said  it  was 
"idiotic"  and  another  "futile;”  how  were 
we  to  measure  greatness?  and  so  forth; 
and  then  followed  the  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  comments:  great  figures  were 
named  and  discussed,  and  endless  people 
were  set  thinking  very  profitably  and  sent 
to  their  encyclopedias  and  histories  and 
biographies  for  refreshing  and  stimulating 
reading. 

Now  here  is  another  question  of  much 
the  same  sort.  I  do  not  put  it;  it  has  been 
put  to  me.  It  is  mixed  with  the  same  sort 
of  interviewer's  bird-lime.  It  repels  and 
holds.  What  are  the  Ten  Most  Important 
Books  in  the  world  ?  And  following  the 
precedents,  I  will  first  show  how  unrea¬ 
sonable  a  question  it  is,  and  then  give  my¬ 
self  up  to  its  insidious  fascination.  It  has 
already  made  me  read  over  again  two 
books  that  I  have  not  opened  for  years 
and  to  read  one  I  had  never  read  before. 

For  in  the  first  place  what  is  a  book? 
Is  the  Bible  a  book?  Is  an  encyclopedia? 
Is  "Half  Hours  with  the  Best  Authors”? 
Or  the  Plays  of  William  Shakespeare?  It 
would  be  easy  to  put  down  the  Bible  as 
No.  I  in  our  list.  But  the  Bible,  I  hold,  is 
not  a  book  but  a  whole  literature. 

The  Old  Testament  is  almost  all  the 
Hebrew  literature  that  existed  before  the 
third  century,  B.  C.,  and  the  New  is  most 
of  the  Christian  literature  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era.  If  these  are  to 
count  as  single  books  then  we  must 
reckon  “The  Masterpiece  Library"  as  a 
book.  I  am  for  counting  each  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  since  they  were  written  by 
the  most  various  hands  under  the  most 


various  conditions,  as  a  "book  ”  within  the 
meaning  of  this  question.  ( ienesis  and  the 
Book  of  Kings  and  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Mark  must  each  count  as  a  book. 
And  so.  unless  we  are  going  to  reduce  this 
discussion  to  asking  which  are  the  ten 
most  important  books  in  the  Bible,  then 
it  seems  reasonable  to  pick  out  a  book  or 
so  as  a  representative  to  stand  for  all 
those  two  bodies  of  thought  and  literature 
•—the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

Is  there  any  book  in  the  Old  I  estament 
that  expresses  more  than  any  other  the 
creative  forces  that  brought  together  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  that  proclaimed  and  ex¬ 
alted  the  idea  of  God's  rule  in  the  earth, 
embodied  the  Jewish  tradition,  and  con¬ 
solidated  the  Semitic  peoples  in  their 
political  decline  about  that  tradition?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  such 
a  book.  It  was  in  Babylon,  in  Babylon  al¬ 
ready  overshadowed  by  the  Aryan  Medes 
and  Persians,  amidst  a  group  of  Jewish 
and  Babylonian  scholars,  and  not  through 
any  legendary  Moses,  that  this  tremen¬ 
dous  conception  of  a  people  chosen  to 
manifest  One  God  to  the  world  appeared, 
and  it  is  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  that  it  finds 
its  culminating  assertion.  So  I  would 
choose  that  bwk  to  stand  for  all  the  Old 
Testament.  I  think,  indeed,  it  is  the 
quintessence  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
the  crown  and  inspiration  of  Judaism.  It 
is  the  earliest  complete  statement  of  the 
unity  of  mankind  under  God. 

IT  IS  not  so  easy  to  pick  out  the  essential 
*  NewTestamentbook.  Clearly  it  must  be 
a  Gospel,  but  there  arc  four  Gospels  and 
we  must  choose  between  them.  But  the 
critics  tell  us  that  three  of  these  four  Gos¬ 
pels  derive  from  some  common  original, 
and  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  one  most  like  that  original.  St. 
John's  (iospcl,  they  say,  is  a  freshly  writ¬ 
ten  gospel  story,  more  unified  and  com¬ 


plete,  more  theological  and  later  in  date 
than  the  other  three. 

Now,  here  a  certain  amount  of  theo¬ 
logical  bias  is  inevitable.  I  have  to  tell 
the  reader  frankly  that  I  am  not  theo¬ 
logically  a  Christian  and  naturally  my 
judgment  here  is  affected  by  that  fact.  I 
think  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  greatest 
of  teachers,  and  His  particular  doctrines 
of  the  Universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  have  profound 
meanings  for  me,  in  which  I  believe  en¬ 
tirely.  But  the  theology  of  Christianity 
does  not  hold  me.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
the  reader  if  1  let  him  suppose  that  it  did. 

So  1  choose  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  be¬ 
cause  that  gives  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  life  and  personality  of  Jesus  and  less 
doctrinal  matter  than  the  others.  But  I 
think  a  sound  orthodox  Christian  would 
certainly  prefer  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
that  he  would  also  want  to  add  to  our  list 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
(which  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
count  as  one  book).  Even  on  my  own 
ground  a  good  argument  could  be  made 
for  these  books.  They  contain  in  them  the 
seeds  of  enormous  controversies,  which 
have  strained  Christendom  to  the  breaking 
point  and  stamped  upon  it  those  exclusive 
characteristics  which  seem  to  bar  out  the 
possibility  of  any  religious  unification 
with  the  broader  religious  feeling  of  Islam 
and  the  farther  East.  But  then  I  am 
heretic  enough  to  think  that  Christianity 
went  back  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to 
older  and  darker  forms  of  religiosity  when 
it  began  to  think  of  trinities,  sacrifices,  and 
priests,  and  so  I  omit  from  my  Ten  any 
separate  mention  of  the  writings  of  both 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul. 

I  am  making  Isaiah  and  St.  Mark  each 
stand  for  a  starry  cluster  of  associated 
books,  and  later  on  I  shall  have  to  do  the 
same  by  some  book  by  Aristotle.  But 
clearly  all  the  difficulty  would  be  solved 
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here  if  I  could  persuade  myself  and  the  tive  Gospel.  It  is  a  great  and  remarkable 
reader  that  it  was  legitimate  to  set  down  literature,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
No.  I,  the  Old  Testament,  No.  2,  the  New  molded  men,  changed  the  direction  of 
Testament,  and  still  easier  (and  still  less  their  thoughts,  and  shaped  human  des- 
fair)  to  set  down  No.  I,  the  Holy  Bible,  tiny. 

There  are  equal  difficulties  to  those  that  But  a  fourth  book,  that,  in  spite  of 
obliged  us  to  pick 
and  choose  among 
the  books  of  the 
Bible  when  we  come 
to  ask  what  books 
have  served  to  form 
and  preserve  the 
ideas  sustaining  the 
Chinese  civilization. 

Even  more  than  Ju¬ 
daism  and  Christen¬ 
dom  is  China  a 
book-made  and  a 
book-preserved  civ¬ 
ilization  and  even 
more  difficult  is  it  to 
pitch  upon  the  book 
in  the  Chinese  case. 

Its  great  teacher, 

Confucius,  did  in¬ 
deed  write  a  book; 
but  it  is,  we  are  told, 
a  poor,  bare  chron¬ 
icle,  the  "Annals  of 
Lu,”  and  the  reality 
of  his  teachings  is  to 
be  found  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books  by 
various  disciples. 

“The  Great  Learn¬ 
ing,”  I  am  told,  is 
the  chief  of  these.  I 
have  never  read  any 
translation  of  it,  but 
I  feel  that  it  has  a 
strong  claim  to  a 
place  as  the  crown 
and  representative 
of  a  group  of  crea¬ 
tive  works  surround¬ 
ing  the  fipurc  of 
Confucius.  So  again, 
taking  one  bright 
star  for  the  whole 
cluster,  let  us  write 
down  No.  3,  "The 
Great  Learning.' 


second  only  to  the  Bible.  Its  power  lies 
perhaps  in  its  simplicity  of  assertion  and 
in  what  it  denies  and  repudiates.  In  its 
refusal  to  have  anv  dealings  with  priest¬ 
craft,  sacrifices,  and  such  like  priestly  mys¬ 
teries;  in  its  emphatic  assertion  that  the 

prophet  was  a  man 
and  not  a  god,  and 
that  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  was  purely 
an  observance  for 
discipline,  it  is  per¬ 
haps — what  shall  I 
say? — not  the  most 
iconoclastic  book, 
but  the  book  most 
preventive  of  idola¬ 
try  and  such  like  cor¬ 
ruption  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 


y 
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'THE  Indian civili- 
*  zation,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not 
nearly  so  book-made 
ns  either  the  Eastern 
or  the  Western.  It  is 
more  profoundly 
traditional.  Buddha 
taught  before  let¬ 
ters  had  reached  In¬ 
dia;  his  maxims  were 
memorized  and 
corrupted;  and  there 
is  no  Bible  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  and  no  book  to 
add  to  our  list  on 
his  account.  Of  the 
Brahminic  Sanscrit, 
epic  and  speculative 
literature  which  was 
being  written  down 
from  oral  tradition 
almost  contempora¬ 
neously  with  the  spread  of  Buddha's  much  feebleness  and  literary  poverty,  has 
teaching,  of  the  literature  wc  call  the  to  be  inserted  in  our  list  is  the  Koran. 
Vedas,  there  is,  to  a  Western  intelligence.  This  is  indisputably  one  single  book,  the 
nothing  of  such  outstanding  power  that  work  of  one  man;  and  it  has  been  a  crca- 
we  can  put  it  beside  Isaiah  or  the  primi-  tive  and  cohesive  power  in  the  world 


II.  <i.  HULLS 

A  writer  of  amazing  power,  penetration,  and  versatility.  Mr.  NVellit  has  been  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  In  the  F.ngllsh-speaklng  world  for  more  than  two  decades.  Probably 
he  Is  the  most  widely  known  and  widely  discussed  individual  now  writing  In  the 
English  language,  and  towns  and  cities.  Individuals  and  associations  are  still  taking 
up  arms  for  and  against  his  "The  Outline  of  History,"  of  which  more  than  a  million 
copies  have  been  sold.  In  many  ways  this  is  the  most  remarkable  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  tells  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race  from  the  dim  recesses  of  unre¬ 
corded  time  to  the  present  day ;  It  is  full  of  keen  and  iconoclastic  criticism.  In  w  hich 
many  traditionally  great  figures  are  unmade  and  new  ones  set  In  their  places;  It 
lends  to  every  event  of  world  importance  the  light  of  practical  philosophy  and  bold 
criticism.  This  magazine  has  asked  him  to  select  "TheTen  Most  Important  Books 
in  the  World"  because  in  his  exhaustive  preparation  for  "The  Outline"  he  made  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  world's  literature  and  Its  effect  on  the  development  and 
destiny  of  men.  Mr.  Wells— whose  full  name  is  Herbert  George  Wells — was  bom  on 
September  21st,  186*.  His  first  novel  was  published  when  he  was  twenty-nine;  since 
then  he  has  produced  between  fifty  and  sixty  books,  with  an  astonishing  range  of 
theme.  Such  early  stories  as  "The  War  of  the  Worlds"  were  highly  imaginative  tales 
woven  around  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  science,  latter  he  wrote  other  realistic 
novels,  in  which  were  discussed  religion,  marriage,  education,  and  various  topics  of 
absorbing  interest.  "Mr.  Britllng  Sees  It  Through."  his  war  novel,  was  the  greatest 
achievement  In  fiction  of  its  period.  Nearly  a  million  copies  of  this  book  were  sold 


IT  HAS  kept  Islam 
*  together  in  a  stur¬ 
dy  fellowship  under 
Allah,  a  fellowship 
transcending  race, 
color,  and  language, 
that  makes  the 
bonds  of  Christian 
brotherhood  seem  a 
futile  sentimentali¬ 
ty.  People  say  that 
the  Koran  is  satu¬ 
rated  with  intoler¬ 
ance,  that  it  is  full 
of  self-sufficiency 
and  sterilizes  the 
mind.  But  the  old 
story  that  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Alexandria 
was  burnt  by  the 
Arabs  because  "the 
Koran  was  enough,” 
is  now  known  to  he 
false.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  great 
outburst  of  scientific 
inquiry  in  the  Arabic 
world  in  the  cen¬ 
turies  immediately 
after  its  diffusion. 
Possibly  the  Koran, 
like  the  Bible,  may 
become  a  terrible 
engine  of  intolerance 
in  the  hands  of 
fanatics,  but  it  may 
be  also  that  its  hold 
over  the  heart  and 
spirit  is  greater  than 
its  hold  over  the  in¬ 
telligence,  and  that 
for  reasonable  men, 
capable  of  gauging 
its  literary  quality, 
it  is  a  guide  to 
brotherhood  rather 
than  a  restraint  up¬ 
on  thought. 

This  blaze  of  the 
Arab  mentality  that 
followed  the  Arab 
conquests  was  no 
doubt  directly  due 
to  the  stimulus  of 


the  Aristotelian  lit¬ 
erature  that  the  Moslem  found  still  read 
and  treasured  in  Persia.  But  the  con¬ 
quests  that  put  the  Arabs  into  a  position 
that  made  their  development  of  chem¬ 
istry.  arithmetic,  astronomy,  architecture, 
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decorative  art,  and  speculative  philosophy 
possible  were  achieved  only  through  the 
unifying  and  inspiring  drive  of  the  new 
teachings  in  the  Koran. 

And  this  takes  us  back  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  in  time  to  the  Greek  scientific 
literature. 

When  we  turn  now  to  the  creative  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Greek  mind  wc  find  again 
the  same  difficulty  in  naming  a  definite 
book,  or  one  or  two  definite  books.  Of 
course,  when  1  speak  of  the  creative  Greek 
mind  I  mean  the  intellectual  activities  be¬ 
tween  the  sixth  and  third  centuries  before 
Christ  and  not  the  Homeric  epics.  These 
epics,  generally  interesting,  often  delight¬ 
ful,  in  places  extremely  beautiful,  some¬ 
times  puerile,  and  frequently  very  tedious, 
over  and  above  the  real  pleasure  they  have 
given  have  been  productive  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  cant  and  forced  enthusi¬ 
asm  throughout  the  ages.  Let  us  not  add 
to  it. 


Sid  Says 

But  the  significance  of  these  men  of 
Athens  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands, 
whose  speculations  and  discussions  mark 
the  real  adolescence  of  the  human  mind, 
cannot  be  made  too  much  of.  '1  he  general 
judgment  of  mankind  has  picked  out  two 
names  for  preeminence  among  them,  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  Of  Plato  there  is,  to  my 
mind,  one  outstanding  book,  the  “  Repub¬ 
lic.”  It  came  early  among  his  writings,  but 
it  is  the  most  characteristic  of  them  all.  It 
was  the  first  of  I  topias.  It  is  the  most 
liberating  book  in  the  world.  It  asserts 
the  completes!  release  of  human  thought 
from  traditionalism;  it  questions  every 
institution;  it  is  saturated  with  the  faith 
that  man  can  make  his  life  and  future 
what  he  will.  It  is  easy  and  pleasant  to 
read,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  not  read 
more  w  idely  than  it  is.  I  read  it  first  when 
I  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  on  the  Downs  above 
Harting,  in  Sussex.  It  was  one  of  the 
great  events  of  my  life,  and  w  hen  I  recall 


it  that  wide  and  varied  prospect  of  the 
Sussex  Weald  comes  back  to  me  also,  and 
a  sense  of  fresh  air  and  liberation  and  en¬ 
largement. 

It  is  not  nearly  so  easy  to  pick  out  a 
book  that  will  stand  for  all  that  Aristotle 
was  to  mankind.  He  produced  a  litera¬ 
ture  covering  the  whole  ground  of  human 
knowledge.  His  “Works”  make  a  for¬ 
midable  list,  shading  off  into  students' 
notebooks,  doubtful  books,  imitations,  and 
forgeries.  He  reviewed  our  instruments  of 
thought  and  the  grounds  of  our  beliefs. 
He  discussed  the  spirit  and  constitutions 
of  human  societies.  He  made  a  systematic 
survey  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge. 
He  organized  the  systematic  collection  of 
new  facts,  and  their  critical  examination. 
On  the  whole,  I  should  reckon  the  last  the 
greatest  of  his  multifarious  activities. 

It  was  his  crowning  contribution  to  the 
life  of  our  race.  It  led  directly  to  the 
founding  of  the  ( Continued  on  page  $$) 


Sid  Says: 

These  astronomical  discoveries  must 
teach  us  something— maybe  it  is  this: 


ISF.E  by  the  papers  that  they  have  discovered  a 
new  star  cluster  indicating  for  the  known  universe 
a  diameter  of  2,100,000,000,000,000,000  miles. 
Known  by  whom? 

Why,  by  us. 

And  that  is  what  amuses  me.  Who  are  we?  Mighty 
small  fry.  So  small  that  I  doubt  our  capacity  ever  to 
discover  or  comprehend  anything  except  other  small 
fry.  An  ant  might  get  some  idea  of  the  cupola  of  one 
of  the  hotels  at  the  foot  of  Pike’s  Peak.  But  you  know 
that  an  ant  will  never  discover  the  whole  Rocky 
Mountain  range.  And  even  if  it  did  it  would  only  be 
starting  to  learn.  So  with  us.  I  can’t  get  much  exer¬ 
cised  over  our  discovery  of  a  new  huge  star.  Any  star 
wc  discover  must  be  nothing  but  a  speck,  relatively, 
in  the  scheme  of  things.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  puny 
little  creatures,  with  our  weak  little  instruments,  can 
“know”  a  universe  2,100,000,000,000,000,000  miles  wide 
the  whole  thing  must  be  an  awfully  small  part  of  the 
main  show.  In  other  words,  all  of  these  discoveries 
just  emphasize  our  ow-n  unimportance  and  comparative 
tininess.  Here  we  are,  on  a  globe  which,  if  the  whole 
thing  went  up  in  smoke  some  night,  wouldn't  make 
a  blaze  that  would  look  like  a  five-alarm  fire  from  the 
distance  of  V’enus,  the  nearest  planet.  It  would  hardly 
be  observed  as  far  away  as  our  Sun,  and  that  is  a  very 
short  distance — only  some  90,000,000  miles.  Why, 
they  have  discovered  one  star,  Betelgeuse,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  three  times  the  whole  distance  between 
us  and  the  sun!  Stop  and  take  that  in.  A  star  nearly 
300,000,000  miles  in  diameter.  Vet  I  contend  that 
Betelgeuse  must  be  relatively  a  peanut — if  we  little 
creatures  can  measure  it. 

We  human  beings  and  our  discoveries  must  be 
about  like  potato  bugs  and  their  discoveries.  I  imagine 
that  a  hundred  years  ago  the  potato  bugs  may  have 


held  a  convention  and  exhibited  a  wonderful  new 
telescope. 

Can’t  you  see  them  all  gathered  together  out  there 
in  the  garden— with  old  Doctor  Ten-Legs  giving  a 
demonstration  of  the  powerful  new  instrument. 
“Gather  around,  boys,  and  take  a  look.  Marvel  of 
marvels!"  What  they  see  is  the  haystack  in  the  back 
pasture.  It  is  21.000  potato  bug  miles  away.  No  such 
distance  was  ever  dreamed  of  before. 

A  century  passes.  Again  the  potato  bugs  gather  to 
witness  the  stupendous  wonder  of  the  ages,  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  such  incredible  power  that  through  it  they,  can 
see  a  distance  of  21,000.000  potato  bug  miles.  The 
bugs  draw  near,  and  Professor  Stripe-Back  Crawl,  Ph. 
I).,  the  demonstrator  of  the  new  telescope,  shows  them 
the  greatest  discovery  of  all  time.  The  bugs  take  a 
look  and  gasp  in  amazement,  for  through  the  tele¬ 
scope  they  have  looked  millions  of  potato  bug  miles 
past  the  haystack — and  discovered  the  bam  on  the 
next  farm!  Think  of  it — the  bam!  Probably  within 
the  next  fifty  years  they  will  have  discovered  the  town 
clock  across  the  valley. 

So  don’t  get  excited  over  what  wc  have  discovered 
about  the  universe.  Probably  all  wc  have  seen  is  the 
haystack  in  the  back  pasture. 

I  he  moral  of  these  sad  reflections  is  this:  Everything 
is  relative — everything  has  untold  possibilities.  You 
have  seen  no  farther  than  the  haystack  into  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  your  job,  or  the  development  of  your  talents, 
or  the  refinement  of  your  character.  In  other  words — 
don’t  get  the  swelled  head  over  what  you  have  accom¬ 
plished,  or  how  much  you  know.  It  isn’t  much.  In¬ 
stead  of  sticking  out  your  chest,  go  ahead  with  your 
study.  Sec  whether,  before  you  die,  you  can’t  get  a 
look  past  the  haystack  and  maybe  as  far  as  Deacon 
Oldguy’s  brand-new  windmill. 


VWMV 


"It's  Oliver,"  she  says,  running  to  me  and  throwing  her  arms  about  my  neck.  "He's  calling  for  you  .  . 
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A  burglar’s  story 
By  Carroll  John  Daly 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PAUL  MEYLAN 


ON’CE  a  criminal  always  a  crim- 
I  inal,  there's  them  that  say 
'that.  Is  it  true?  Search  me. 
I’m  not  going  to  deny  it.  I 
ain’t  one  to  throw  bouquets 
at  myself.  No  sir,  not  me. 

How  did  I  start  on  the  short  and 
crooked?  That's  my  secret.  If  I  was  tell¬ 
ing  it  to  a  bunch  of  sob-sisters  what  use'  to 
hang  ’round  the  prison  I’d  put  it  up  to  a 
sick  wife  or  child.  Hut  I’m  a  bachelor. 
And  I  won’t  cry  over  it.  I’ll  just  lay  out 
the  truth.  It  ain’t  elegant  and  it  ain’t  sen¬ 
timental.  but  it’s  fact— gospel.  I  went  up 
to  the  Big  House  first  for  another  man’s 
crime.  1  vc  been  up  a  lot  since,  but  not 
doing  another’s  trick.  Each  time  I  come 
out  a  better  man.  I’d  learned  a  thing  or 
two  and  resolved  to  be  more  careful. 

Now,  how  I  happened  to  come  honest: 
Mind  you,  I  ain’t  giving  myself  a  lot  of 
credit,  the  thing  come  easy,  sort  a  slipped 
on  me.  Perhaps  there's  a  tear  or  two  hid¬ 
den  away,  but  1  ain’t  aiming  to  turn  on  the 
weeps.  Perhaps  there’s  a  laugh. 

I  w  as  young,  not  much  more  than  thirty 
in  years  the  last  time  I  went  up.  Hut  I 
was  old  in  the  game  and  had  a  record  that 
many  an  old-timer  might  have  envied. 

I  was  sent  to  jail  by  a  pal,  a  squealer. 
Spike  Dawson.  He  swore  me  up  for  from 
five  to  twenty  years.  I  don’t  know  but  if 
I'd  'a'  had  a  gun  I  would  ’a’  made  the 
chair  right  there  in  the  court.  Hut  you 
don't  carry  guns  to  court.  No  more,  anv- 
way.  Hut  I  did  vow  right  there  and  then 
that  I’d  get  Spike  when  I  come  out;  that 
I’d  carry  my  gun,  hung  in  my  sleeve, 
which  was  my  way,  for  the  rest  of  my  life, 
if  it  took  that  long.  That  I  sweated. 

How  I  made  the  Hoard  believe  I  was  a 
reformed  man  ain't  no  credit  to  me.  Hut 
I  done  it,  and  that’s  how  I  come  to  serve 
the  minimum  instead  of  the  whole  of  that 
sentence  put  on  me  by  that  double-cross- 
in’  liar  Spike  Dawson. 

Six  months  after  getting  out  finds  me  in 
Boston  as  free  from  money  as  a  blue  fish  is 
from  wings.  But  I’d  done  pretty  well, 
considering,  and  was  getting  back  some  of 
my  old-time  color. 

I  didn’t  look  none  of  my  old-time  friends 
up,  being  always  one  for  going  it  alone. 
I’d  learnt  my  lesson,  and  for  all  I  knowed 
they  might  have  put  something  else  off  on 
me.  I  never  did  take  much  stock  in  that 
"honor  among  thieves”  stuff,  and  after 
that  same  little  "honor"  so  nobly  dis¬ 
played  by  Spike  had  sent  me  up  for  a  long 
spell  I  didn’t  take  no  stock  at  all  in  it. 

I  ain’t  one  Tor  the  stick-up  game,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  little  below  my  professional  dignity; 


but  it  was  popular  and  easy  now,  so  I 
picked  out  a  nice  spot  on  a  quiet  street, 
deciding  ro  gather  in  a  little  loose  change. 
Being  without  money  is  a  bum  stunt. 

And  now  comes  my  falling  in  with  Oli¬ 
ver  and  the  beginning  of  the  change. 

It  was  about  one  o  clock  at  night  that  I 
spotted  a  fat  guy  turning  into  the  dark 
street.  It  was  the  right  time,  too,  for  the 
cop  wasn’t  due  back  for  twenty  minutes 
and  cops  ne%-er  beat  out  a  schedule. 

Well,  this  gent  I  lamped  was  slow  on  his 
pins.  Across  his  vest  I  catch  the  glim¬ 
mer  of  a  broad  gold  watch  chain  what  I 
calculate  would  weigh  into  me  for  about 
twenty-five  bucks. 

1  turned  to  tie  my  handkerchief  over 
my  mouth  when  I  hear  mv  pri/«  give  a 
snort.  Looking  up  sudden  I  seen  that  two 
other  lads  have  the  jump  on  me.  Yes, 
there's  my  meat  with  his  mitts  in  the  air 
and  two  cheap  thugs  about  to  take  my 
watch  and  money. 

^ONV,  I  don't  know  just  w  hat  w  as  under 
1 '  my  hat  w  hen  I  hopped  out  w  ith  my  gun 
and  ordered  that  team  to  beat  it.  1  guess 
I  was  just  mad.  It  ain’t  none  to  my  credit 
that  that  pair  of  birds  trotted  w  hen  1  give 
the  word.  It  ain’t  none  to  my  discredit 
neither.  Fair's  fair! 

Well,  that  fat  boy  just  gushed  all  over 
w  hen  that  team  of  half-baked  crooks  did  a 
double  around  the  comer.  He  thanked 
me  for  saving  his  life  and  wanted  the 
world  to  know  it.  After  the  oration  he 
.spilled  I  couldn’t  very  well  go  on  with  the 
business  of  the  evening.  It  was  just  my 
poetic  nature. 

It  seems  that  he  took  me  for  a  dick  at 
first,  and  when  he  finds  out  I  wasn't  just 
doing  my  duty  he  starts  all  over  again. 
Well,  he  gushes  out  after  a  while,  and 
coming  to  a  last  gasp  asks  me  what  he  can 
do  to  reward  me.  1  asks  you  flat.  Could 
I  ’a’  taken  his  watch  then?  He  pulls  it 
out,  too.  and  looks  at  the  time.  It  was 
gold  and  as  big  as  a  turnip.  He  never 
could  know  how  near  he  was  to  parting 
with  that  family  heirloom. 

He  asks  me  to  call  on  him  next  dav  and 
I  lays  awake  half  the  night  wondering 
what  I  can  make  outa  this  millionaire. 
I  he  next  day  I  sees  him  and  gets  a  laugh. 
He’s  like  me.  He  ain't  real.  Just  a  bur- 
ler;  works  for  the  Burton  Joneses  outside 
New  York  City. 

I  he  Burton  Joneses.  He  gets  off  the 
name  like  it  was  a  knock-out.  But  he 
reads  me  wrong.  It  don’t  throw  me.  I 
never  heard  of  the  party.  Then  he  asks 
me  what  my  lay  is.  He  was  kinda  polite 


and  servant-like.  "I’d  like  to  ask  you  to 
dine  with  me — if  I  could,"  and  that  sort 
of  stuff.  I  get  his  meaning.  He’s  an 
English  servant  and  takes  me  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman. 

"I’m  in  the  same  line  with  you,’’  I  says, 
wantin’  to  do  a  square  meal.  "Use  to  be 
a  sorta  under-butler  in  London." 

"Good!"  he  savs,  and  grabs  his  hat,  and 
out  we  go  for  a  feed.  Later  he  outs  with 
his  offer.  The  Burton  Joneses  are  needin’ 
another  man.  Sorta  "upper"  footman.  I 
get  the  drift  that  the  upper  part  is  just  his 
way  of  beinp  polite.  Hut  the  thing  is 
funny  and  I  m  just  about  to  do  a  laugh 
when  an  idea  strikes  me.  Why  not? 

So  I  stopped  and  thunk.  I  was  oretty 
good  at  playin’  character  parts,  and  more 
than  once  l  done  a  servant  when  I  was 
tryin'  to  get  a  lay  on  a  plant.  So  I  toned 
down  my  language  and  drawled  like  an 
English  duke. 

"Just  so.  Oliver."  Sweet!  I  should  say 
so.  Hut  I  didn’t  lose  my  head  in  dream¬ 
ing.  Not  me.  I  was  feared  Oliver  might 
ask  for  a  recommendation,  so  I  beat  him 
to  it. 

"I  lost  all  my  letters,"  I  tells  him. 
"Burnt  in  a  fire."  Then  I  thought  I 
might  just  as  well  finish  all  question  of 
them  letters  for  g<Ktd.  "I  wrote  for  oth¬ 
ers,  but  they  never  come.  That's  why 
I’m  so  stonv." 

The  word  stony  got  him.  It's  an  old 
standby  of  mine  when  I  wanta  do  the 
English. 

Oliver  was  in  Boston  visitin’  his  sister. 
He  tells  me  it  was  his  first  vacation  in 
twenty  years. 

T£ 

old  w 

clock.  I’d  lay  there  and  listen  to  it  and 
tell  myself  what  a  fool  I  was.  Why  not 
take  the  clock  and  Oliver’s  roll  and  do  a 
double?  Talk  about  temptation!  "Get 
thee  behind  me.  Satan,"  w-as  goin’  big 
with  me  that  night.  I  got  thinkin'  of  my 
luck  and  the  funny  position  I  grabbed, 
and  just  laughed  myself  to  sleep.  1  hat’s 
me — my  poetic  nature. 

So  we  arrive  at  The  Willows,  what  is 
the  home  of  the  Burton  Joneses.  There  was 
four  of  them.  Ma  and  Pa  and  tw  o  kids — a 
boy  and  a  girl.  The  boy  was  away  at 
school,  but  the  girl  was  there.  A  pretty 
little  slip  of  a  thing  about  eight.  Her 
name  was  Edna,  but  they  called  her  Ed¬ 
die.  Which  hit  her  about  right. 

My,  but  they  give  Oliver  the  glad  hand! 
It  was  just  like  grandfather  returning.)* 


O  days  later  we 
ew  York.  We  room 
atch  of  his  kept  tickin 


take  the  boat  to 
together  and  that 
'  like  the  town 
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Then  there's  another  report,  a  sharp  stab  In  my  shoulder,  and  as  Spike 


And  Eddie — she  just  crawled  all  over  him. 
And  then  he  begun  to  unload  and  give  her 
things  what  he  had  got  in  Boston.  And 
Ma  and  I’a  just  stood  there  and  beamed 
all  over. 

Well,  the  Joneses  were  what  you’d  call 
new  rich.  *1  heir  money  showed  all  over 
them.  But  it  hadn’t  spoiled  them  none. 
And  it  hadn’t  helped  them  none  either,  if 
you’re  lookin’  for  class. 

Old  Jones  was  out  lookin'  for  money, 
and  gettin’  it  too.  Mrs.  Jones  was  out 
lookin'  for  society  and  not  doin’  so  well. 
Altogether  it  was  a  tough  job  for  Oliver. 
He  was  a  sorta  social  instructor. 

‘‘They’re  hnc  people — none  better,"  he 
tells  me.  "Mr.  Burton  Jones  ain't  much 
on  society,  but  Mrs.  Burton  Jones  i«  - 


though  like  as  not  she'll  do  the  wrong 
thing  no  matter  how  often  I  tell  her.”  He 
shook  his  head  a  bit  and  moved  his  lips  a 
little,  which  was  his  way  of  smiling.  I 
think  he  must  ’a’  laughed  a  good  deal  in¬ 
side,  for  there  was  many  a  laugh  at  the 
Joneses.  Mrs.  Jones  sure  was  a  card. 

rPHEY  all  liked  him,  and  Eddie  adored 
*  him.  Mrs.J.,thcbigama/on.  was  afraid 
of  him.  I  seen  it  the  third  day  I  was  there. 
She  bawled  me  out  for  something  I  done 
wrong.  Oliver  comes  into  the  dining¬ 
room  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  she 
stopped  and  grew  kinda  red. 

"A  lady  never  loses  her  temper,”  he 
says  verv  quietly;  "that  is  most  important, 
n»:id.im.  especially  before  the  servants.” 


Ten  minutes  later,  when  Oliver  was  out 
of  the  way,  I  heard  her  send  her  maid  up¬ 
stairs  for  the  book  on  etiquette.  She  was 
checking  Oliver  up.  But  that  wouldn’t 
bother  Oliver  none.  He  knew  that  book 
backward. 

As  for  Old  Jones — well,  I  seen  him  when 
he  was  giving  a  dinner:  ‘‘Just  see  that  it 

K  right,  Oliver,”  was  all  that  he  said. 

as  all  up  to  Oliver.  He  sure  was  the 
cheese,  and  on  his  say-so  I  started  in  as  an 
"upper  footman."  I  did  the  work  and 
Oliver  did  the  ordering  and — watching. 

But  it  wasn’t  such  a  bad  life,  and  when 
I  used  to  go  into  the  garden  and  smoke  my 
cigarettes  I  tell  you  it  was  the  real  thing. 
No  worn' — no  danger.  1  \«-«tk  a  step 

nearer  that  old  home  "Stuff  and  that  sort 
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falla  at  my  feet  I  remember  that  little  wop  and  realize  that  I’ve  been  hit 


of  thing.  I  went  in  for  a  pipe — something 
I  never  could  see  before. 

One  day  1  was  feeling  so  good  and  so 
foolish  that  I  just  up  and  told  Oliver  that 
it  was  my  birthday.  And  darned  if  he 
didn’t  tell  the  kid,  and  she  come  across 
with  a  pipe.  Maybe  I  smoked  it  'cause 
Kddic  give  it  to  me.  It’s  hard  to  tell,  for  I 
sure  got  a  poetical  nature.  Child  business 
and  that  sort  of  rot. 

Now,  I  stayed  out  there  about  six 
months  and  was  grttin’  to  be  a  first-rate 
servant.  Why,  if  I  was  to  write  the  way 
I  talked  no  one  could  understand  me. 

What  I  enjoyed  most  was  Kddie.  She 
used  to  talk  and  beg  me  for  a  story.  She 
kept  asking  about  burglar  stories  and 
once,  just  to  frighten  her  out  of  it.  I  up 


and  told  her  one.  But  this  burglar  busi¬ 
ness  was  too  much  like  a  voice  from  the 
past. 

I  he  way  that  kid  lapped  it  up  was  a 
caution.  Shooting  and  murder  and  dia¬ 
monds.  that  was  her  middle  name.  I  never 
met  no  one  before  what  had  so  much  re¬ 
spect  for  my  trade.  I  seen  1  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  cut  Oliver  out.  His  fairies  and 
brownies  couldn’t  hold  a  candle  to  my  fin¬ 
ished  work. 

VOW  for  that  plan  what  was  running 
^  '  through  mv  head.  I  had  my  eyes  on  the 
diamonds  what  Oliver  put  away  in  the 
safe  every  night.  Twice  he  let  me  do  it 
while  he  was  standing  right  by  and  count¬ 
ing  them.  There  was  a  hundred  thousand 


dollars'  worth  of  sparklers  there  at  least. 
Sweet  Potatie! 

And  I  was  a  good  servant.  Talked, 
walked,  and  acted  different.  Twice  I 
served  judges  at  table  and  once  a  district 
attorney.  Did  my  hands  tremble  as  I 
passed  the  soup?  Not  so  you  could  notice 
it. 

I  kept  an  eye  on  those  diamonds.  Why, 
the  way  Mrs.  J.  use  to  go  out  all  dia¬ 
monded  un  was  a  crime.  I’d  worry  so 
that  I  couldn't  sleep.  It  seemed  like  she 
was  being  careless  with  my  personal 
property. 

Now,  there  was  another  thing  that 
bothered  me  at  first.  It  was  that  gun  in 
my  sleeve.  I  had  kept  my  vow,  being 
superstitious,  and  ( Continued  on  page  132) 
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Nothing  Could  Keep 
This  Boy  Down 

Born  in  poverty,  forced  as  a  child  to  sell  matches  and  newspapers  on  the  streets, 
kept  for  six  years  in  a  badly  run  orphan  asylum,  Aaron  Sapiro  lived  to 
reorganize  the  asylum,  and  to  tight  his  way  to  the  leadership 
of  the  greatest  agricultural  movement  of  present  times 


A  ARON  SAPIRO  is  a  lawyer  with 
more  than  half  a  million  clients 
/  %  — composing  about  one  tenth 

1  m.  of  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States  who  make  their  living 
from  the  land.  Since  most  of  the  half 
million  arc  the  heads  of  families,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  Sapiro  is  the  legal  guardian  of 
the  livelihood  of  between  two  and  three 
million  human  beings. 

This  sounds  like  an  extraordinary 
statement,  but  it  is  even  more  extraordi¬ 
nary  when  you  consider 
that  two  or  three  years  ago 
this  thirty-eight-ycar-old 
attorney  was  almost  un¬ 
known  to  the  public,  save 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where 
lie  was  rccogni/cd  as  the 
genius  of  a  new  cooperative 
movement  among  farmers 
and  fruit  growers. 

Since  that  rime  he  has 
organized  and  become  coun¬ 
sel  for  groups  of  fanners, 
whose  memberships  rap  ev¬ 
ery  state  in  the  union,  and 
who  raise  and  sell  every 
conceivable  product,  from 
milk  to  maple  sirup,  from 
potatoes  to  prunes,  from 
berries  to  sugar  canc.  Sev¬ 
enteen  states  have  changed 
old  laws  or  enacted  new 
ones  to  make  these  enter¬ 
prises  possible. 

Cotton  is  the  greatest  sin¬ 
gle  staple  crop  in  the  United 
States.  In  two  years  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  cotton  farmers  in 
nine  Sourhcrn  states  have 
signed  contracts  to  deliver 
their  entire  crop  for  the  next 
five  or  seven  years  to  asso¬ 
ciations  that  Sapiro  has  or¬ 
ganized.  In  a  normal  year 
the  cotton  raised  by  th 


By  Merle  Crowell 


To  his  half-million  followers  Saniro  is  a 
Moses  leading  them  from  the  Wilderness 
to  the  Promised  Land.  His  "six  funda¬ 
mental  principle*  of  successful  coopera¬ 
tion’'— which  are  designed  to  put  fanning 
on  the  Strictly  business  basis  of  group  pro¬ 
duction  and  group  marketing— are  to-day 
being  quoted  so  generally  that  at  least 
half  of  their  protagonists  have  forgotten 
who  worked  them  out  in  the  first  place. 

A  New  York  banker  remarked  the  other 
day  that  Sapiro  is  just  now  the  most 
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Score  Another  for 
Uncle  Sam 

WHEN  you  read  a  story  lik 
this  it  renews  your  faith  i 
the  l  Jnited  States  as  a  land  of  bound¬ 
less  opmrtunity.  Any  human  be¬ 
ing  will  have  his  ups  and  downs — 
he  will  run  against  inequalities  and 
injustices;  but  a  country  that  makes 
it  finally  possible  for  him  to  struggle 
through  from  the  very  bottom  to 
the  very  top  is  essentially  sound. 
So  long  as  brains  and  character  can 
continue  to  break  down  barriers  and 
gain  their  uttermost  goals,  we  need 
not  fear  for  the  future  of  the  nation. 

The  Editor. 


prune  growers  of  California,  whom  he 
pulled  out  of  one  of  the  worst  holes  that  a 
group  of  agriculturists  ever  found  them¬ 
selves  in.  If  you  were  to  write  to  him 
there,  your  letter  might  he  forwarded  to 
Canada,  where  he  has  been  requested  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  organize 
the  dairymen  of  the  Dominion.  In  the 
past  two  years  Saniro  has  spent  less  than 
nine  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  has 
a  home,  a  wife,  and  three  children.  The 
rest  of  the  time  he  has  been  traveling  and 
organizing. 

A  typical  scene  w  as  enact¬ 
ed  a  lew  months  ago  in  Abi¬ 
lene,  Texas,  where  twenty- 
fivc  hundred  farmers  fol¬ 
lowed  Sapiro  for  more  than 
a  mile  through  the  streets, 
trying  to  find  a  meeting 
place  big  enough  to  hold 
them.  When  arrangements 
were  finally  made  to  use  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  the 
biggest  building  in  town, 
the  crowd  rushed  there  pell- 
mell  for  several  blocks,  so 
anxious  was  everyone  to  get 
a  scat.  Once  the  farmers 
were  jammed  intotliechurch, 
they  stuck  there  to  the  last 
man  for  three  hours  while 
Sapiro  was  expounding  his 
gospel  of  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting. 

Sapiro  docs  not  claim  to 
have  originated  cooperative 
marketing.  California  had 
a  number  of  organizations 
of  this  sort  when  lie  was 
appointed  counsel  for  the 
State  Market  Commission, 
in  IQ15.  At  that  time  he 
had  been  making  a  study  of 
the  subject  for  four  years — 
as  it  operated  both  here 
and  abroad.  Taking  the 
records  of  the  California 
cooperative  groups  for  a 


cotton  raised  Dy  these 
growers  is  worth  two  hundred 

million  dollars — which,  incidentally,  makes  sought-after  business  man  in  the  country,  basis,  he  analyzed  each  of  them  to  bed- 
theirs  one  of  the  very  largest  business  en-  This  seems  hardly  an  overstatement.  One  nick.  By  discarding  the  factors  of  failure 
terprises  in  the  United  States.  week  he  is  straightening  out  problems  for  and  coalescing  the  factors  of  success,  he 

Less  than  two  years  ago  Sapiro’s  first  the  Arkansas  Rice  Growers*  Cooperative  arrived  at  a  “model  plan.”  Under  his 
cooperative  tobacco  contract  was  signed.  Association;  the  next  he  is  organizing  the  guidance  several  groups  of  grow  ers  got  to- 
To-day  he  is  the  moving  spirit  of  five  such  potato  growers  of  Maine;  a  fortnight  later  gether  and  organized  marketing  combina- 
organizations,  having  more  than  two  hun-  he  is  out  at  Tckoa,  Washington,  confer-  tions. 

dn  d  thousand  members,  and  raising  and  ring  with  the  officers  of  the  Hangman  Val-  Up  to  this  time,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
selling  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  Amer-  ley  Timber  Association,  having  stopped  of  such  organizations  had  been  failures, 
ican  tobacco  crop.  And  these  are  only  of?  cn  mute  for  a  session  with  another  of  Those  fathered  hv  Sapiro  turned  out, 
two  of  some  three-score  organizations  that  his  organizations,  the  New  York  Canning  however,  to  he  uniformly  successful.  Just 
the  dynamic  W  esterner  has  wound  up  Crops  Association;  and  within  a  few  davs  how  successful  they  were  may  be  indicated 
and  set  going.  he  will  he  found  in  consultation  with  the  by  the  fact  that  ( Continued  on  page  Ij6) 
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Aaron  Sapiro 


Mr.  SAPIRO  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  movement  among  farmers.  He  has 
organized,  and  is  counsel  for,  scores  of  cooperative 
associations,  with  a  total  membership  of  more  than 
half  a  million  persons.  Mr.  Sapiro’s  life  is  an  epic 
struggle  against  hardships  and  handicaps.  Bom  in 
San  Francisco  thirty-eight  years  ago,  he  lived  in  the 
bitterest  poverty  until  he  was  ten  years  old — when  he 
was  committed  to  an  orphan  asylum,  whose  archaic 


routine  might  well  have  crushed  all  ambition  and  in¬ 
dividuality  within  him.  But  the  youth  struggled  ahead 
and  led  his  classes  in  grammar  school  and  high  school. 
Following  his  release  from  the  orphan  asylum,  he 
worked  his  way  through  college  and  law  school — again 
leading  his  classes.  While  holding  public  office  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  his  sympathies  were  aroused  at  the  injustices 
which  crop  growers  had  to  combat — so  he  decided  to 
dedicate  himself  to  removing  some  of  these  injustices. 
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Judge  Florence  E.  Allen 


IN  JANUARY  of  this  year.  Judge  Allen  took  her 
place  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
first  woman  in  the  world  to  occupy  that  office.  She 
was  born  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  her  father  was  a 
teacher  of  languages  in  a  Congregational  school.  After 
graduating  from  Western  Reserve  University,  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  she  studied  law  and  in  1914  was  admitted 


to  the  Ohio  Bar.  She  practiced  law  until  1919,  when 
she  became  Assistant  County  Prosecutor.  In  1920 
she  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
at  Cleveland,  the  first  woman  to  sit  in  such  a  court. 
In  1922  she  was  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
In  both  elections  she  was  an  independent  candidate,  in 
competition  with  men  of  the  regular  political  parties. 
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ment  to  issue  the  notes.  We've  had  those  with  the  perfect  sheets,  and  every  inch  of  grandfather,  father,  and  son  working  here 

notes  some  time."  paper  issued  has  got  to  be  there.  Every-  at  the  same  time,  all  just  alike  in  this 

I  had  stepped  hastily  back  from  the  body  in  the  plant  helps  to  this  end,  cheer-  matter  of  honesty  and  loyalty, 
iron  grill  before  the  plain  packing  cases  fully  and  willingly.  It  is  easier  as  the  "There  have  been  many  times  in  the 
that  contained  so  much  wealth.  years  pass,  because  the  traditions  of  a  past  hundred  years  when  just  the  exercise 

"But,”  I  asked,  "aren’t  you  afraid?  company  as  old  as  this  carry  themselves  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  plant,  put 
Don't  you  have  an  immense  amount  of  on  in  large  measure.  to  personal  use,  would  have  brought  big 

trouble  keeping  all  these  things  secret,  and  "When  a  man  comes  here  to  work,  no  returns.  I  remember  one  such  time  some 
keeping  them  guarded?  If  anyone  could  one  lectures  him  on  the  traditions  of  the  years  ago:  A  certain  great  railroad  had 
get  to  this  money,  or,  better  still,  get  some  company,  but  the  older  employees  soon  asked  us  to  print  an  issue  of  stock.  The 

of  the  dies,  or  even  copy  them,  the  possi-  make  him  feci  that  he  is  a  part  of  a  cen-  utmost  secrecy  was  to  be  maintained.  The 


bilitiesof  forgery  would  be  beyond 
reckoning.” 

"We  haven’t  had  any  trouble 
so  far,”  replied  Mr.  Wood  hull 
soberly.  "We  keep  everything 
under  lock  and  key,  and  well 
guarded,  of  course,  by  a  compli¬ 
cated  system  of  checking.” 

‘‘r>UT  the  people  who  work 
here,"  I  persisted;  “and  in  the 
other  plants  you  told  me  of  in 
Chicago  and  Ottawa.  How  do  you 
account  for  a  hundred  years  with¬ 
out  a  single  betrayal  of  trust?" 

"Training  in  fidelity,"  replied 
Mr.  Wood  hull.  "Call  it  atmos¬ 
phere.  We  try  to  get  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it  because  we  arc  asked 
again  and  again  why  we  never 
have  a  leak  of  information,  how 
we  can  print  stocks  and  bonds  and 
semi  them  out  without  a  whisper 
of  their  coming  going  out  before 
them,  why  no  one  of  our  people 
has  ever  betrayed  the  company  in 
his  own  interest.  I  don’t  know, 
except  that,  as  I  know  them,  hu¬ 
man  beings  are  in  the  main  faith¬ 
ful,  loyal,  and  honest.  Even  the 
most  ordinary  business  depends 
for  its  success  on  that,  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  people  in  it.  No 
one  can  guard  against  the  effects 
of  bad  will;  nobody  can  buy  good. 
Good  will  is  something  the  work¬ 
ers  give  to  a  business  or  they  don’t 
give  it.  and  without  that  one  factor 
any  firm  can  be  wrecked  at  any 
time.  We  believe  and  we  work  on 
the  principle  that  all  anyone  who 
works  for  us  wants  is  a  square 
deal,  and  that  people  can  be 
trusted.  Then  we  help  all  we  can 
to  make  that  true.  No  one  in  the 
company  is  bonded  except  in  the 
treasurer’s  and  the  cashier’s  de- 


*  * 


stock  was  to  be  delivered  on  Mon¬ 
day,  but  on  Saturday  we  received 
a  hurried  order  to  get  the  stock  to 
the  company  offices  on  that  day. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  three  men 
into  confidence  in  order  to  get 
the  stock  delivered.  Those  three 
men  knew  that  the  stock  was  out, 
and  by  trading  on  that  knowledge 
they  could  have  made  quite  a 
small  pile  of  money.  They  did 
nothing.  Why?  Simply  because 
they,  like  most  men  as  I  have 
known  them,  want  fortune  to 
come  straight.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  we  can  keep  secrets  here,  and 
the  keeping  of  them  docs  not  give 
us  gray  hairs.  It  is  with  us  just  as 
with  any  individual.  You  know 
you  arc  honest,  don’t  you?  Yes, 
hut  you  arc  mighty  careful.  We’re 
just  that." 


rFIIE  man  who  heads  this  large 
1  and  secret  business  certainly 
gives  the  impression  of  being  free 
from  any  weight  of  care.  If  he  has 
gray  hairs  after  thirty-five  years  of 
service  they  are  so  few  .is  to  escape 
notice.  An  aggressive,  active, 
well-muscled  man  of  medium 
height,  with  an  abounding  enthu¬ 
siasm,  a  ready  laugh,  and  an  un¬ 
usual  frankness  of  attitude.  Wood- 
hull  came  into  his  position  so 
straight  that  not  an  employee  in 
the  company  grudges  him  one  bit 
of  it.  He  came  to  the  firm  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  with  no  friends,  and 
no  backing,  to  take  a  job  at  seven 
dollars  a  week.  He  is  still  called 
"  Dan  "  by  the  older  workers  of  the 
company  when  they  are  speaking 
of  him  among  themselves. 

"Dan  caine  here  a  bov,”  one  of 
them  said  to  me.  "  He  had  no 
relatives  or  friends  in  the  com- 

Cany,  no  influence.  He  was  the 
andsomest,  jolliest,  most  active 
boy  I  ever  knew.  He  began  by 
carrying  the  engravers'  plates 
from  one  room  to  another;  but  he 
used  to  get  all  around  the  place, 
and  then,  after  a  time,  he  got  on 
the  order  desk,  and  from  there  to 


•*  ns*  •  ••••»••' 


partments.  dlre 

"  From  the  officers  down  we  tion 
look  on  our  work  as  printing  on 
paper,  nothing  more.  I  spoke  to  Und 
you  of  money  to-day,  but  your  star 
visit  is  extraordinary;  no  one  here  Haw 
speaks  of  the  value  of  a  bank  note  The 
or  of  a  stock. or  bond,  we  talk  only  *,or 

of  the  beauty  and  quality  of  the 
workmanship.  The  amount  each  sheet  is 
worth  is  printed  upon  it;  but  we  disre¬ 
gard  it.  We  handle  money  by  millions 
as  so  many  sheets  of  paper.  In  time 
it  comes  to  mean  just  paper;  if  a  sheet  of 
bank  notes  is  lost  in  one  of  the  rooms  we 


Thlrty-xlx  year*  ago  Daniel  F..  Woodhull  took  n 
Job  with  the  American  Bank  Note  Company.  The 
job  was  no  minor  it  didn't  even  have  a  name.  To-day 
he  It  preftldent  of  the  organization,  which  U  the 
largcflt  business  of  Its  kind  in  the  world,  with  plants 
In  Ottawa.  Canada.  Chicago,  and  also  In  New  York 
City,  where  its  executive  offices  are  located.  The 
stories  of  Mr.  Woodhull  and  of  the  company  he 
directs  are  very  similar.  Step  by  step  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  grown,  and  step  by  step  Mr.  Woodhull  has 
risen.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  people  work 
under  thirman  who.  as  a  boy  just  out  of  high  school, 
started  at  the  bottom.  He  had  no  pull;  but  he  did 
have  Integrity,  energy,  intelligence,  and  patience. 
The  combination  of  these  qualities  explains  his  fine 
story.  In  his  opinion  "It  pays  most  men  to  stick" 


be  salesman,  and  then  over  to 
tury  and  a  quarter  trust,  and  he  lives  up  one  of  our  foreign  offices  and  back  to  be 
to  it.  He  finds  that  he  likes  it.  For  most  vice  president.  He  was  vice  president 
people  arc  not  only  loyal  and  honest  but  nine  vears,  and  when  our  former  president 
they  like  to  be.  We  know  that  people  died  he  got  the  presidency.  Nobody  here 


hunt  for  Sheet  No.  14;,  not  for  eight  bank  people  of  Canada  look  to  us  for  all  their 
notes  of  fifty  dollars  each.  In  time,  we  paper  currency  and  stamps,  sent  to  them 


come  to  think  of  sheets  of  paper,  not  of 
money,  and  when  that  point  is  reached, 
temptation  has  gone. 

"We  check  on  ourselves,  as  we  go 
along,  and  every  scrap  of  paper,  every 
mistaken  print,  every  blurred  piece,  every 
damaged  and  rejected  note  is  collected 


they  like  to  be.  We  know  that  people  died  he  got  the  presidency.  Nobody  here 
away  off  in  China  are  trusting  us,  that  but  knows  he  worked  every  step  of  the 
Brazilians  have  faith  in  us,  that  the  entire  wav,  and  earned  it.” 
people  of  Canada  look  to  us  for  all  their  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  Mr.  Wood- 
paper  currency  and  stamps,  sent  to  them  hull  to  talk  about  his  rise  in  the  corn- 
inviolate  with  all  the  prf>tcction  we  know  panv.  “I  don’t  mind  talking  about 
how  to  give.  Every  man  and  woman  those  years,”  he  said;  "only  I  can’t  sec 
who  works  here  has  that  sense  of  respon-  them  as  a  hero  story.  1  got  ahead  mainly 
sibility  to  the  work  and  to  other  people,  by  studying  the  operations  of  the  business 
In  our  force  we  have  men  and  women  w  ho  from  start  to  finish,  remembering  every- 
represent  families  that  have  been  with  thing  I  learned,  and  ‘sticking.’  I  didn’t 
us  to  the  fifth  generation;  we  have  had  believe  once  in  ( Continued  on  page  134) 


inviolate  with  all  the  protection  we  know¬ 
how  to  give.  Every  man  and  woman 
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Judge  Florence  E.  Alien 


IN  JANUARY  of  this  year,  Judge  Allen  took  her 
place  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
first  woman  in  the  world  to  occupy  that  office.  She 
was  born  at  Salt  Lake  City,  where  her  father  was  a 
teacher  of  languages  in  a  Congregational  school.  After 
graduating  from  Western  Reserve  University,  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  she  studied  law  and  in  1914  was  admitted 


to  the  Ohio  Bar.  She  practiced  law  until  1919,  wher 
she  became  Assistant  County  Prosecutor.  In  192c 
she  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleai 
at  Cleveland,  the  first  woman  to  sit  in  such  a  court 
In  1922  she  was  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court 
In  both  elections  she  was  an  independent  candidate,  ii 
competition  with  men  of  the  regular  political  parties 
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ment  to  issue  the  notes.  We’ve  had  those  with  the  perfect  sheets,  and  every  inch  of  grandfather,  father,  and  son  working  here 
notes  some  time.”  paper  issued  has  got  to  be  there.  Every-  at  the  same  time,  all  just  alike  in  this 

I  had  stepped  hastily  back  from  the  body  in  the  plant  helps  to  this  end,  cheer-  matter  of  honesty  and  loyalty, 
iron  grill  before  the  plain  packing  cases  fully  and  willingly.  It  is  easier  as  the  “There  have  been  many  times  in  the 
that  contained  so  much  wealth.  years  pass,  because  the  traditions  of  a  past  hundred  years  when  just  the  exercise 

“Hut,"  I  asked,  “aren’t  you  afraid?  company  as  old  as  this  carry  themselves  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  plant,  put 

Don’t  you  have  an  immense  amount  of  on  in  large  measure.  to  personal  use,  would  have  brought  big 

trouble  keeping  all  these  things  secret,  and  “When  a  man  comes  here  to  work,  no  returns.  I  remember  one  such  time  some 

keeping  them  guarded?  If  anyone  could  one  lectures  him  on  the  traditions  of  the  years  ago:  A  certain  great  railroad  had 

get  to  this  money,  or,  better  still,  get  some  company,  but  the  older  employees  soon  asked  us  to  print  an  issue  of  stock.  The 
of  the  dies,  or  even  copy  them,  the  possi-  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  a  ccn-  utmost  secrecy  was  to  be  maintained.  The 
bilities  of  forgery  would  be  beyond  stock  was  to  be  delivered  on  Mon- 

reckoning.”  •  day,  but  on  Saturday  we  received 

“We  haven’t  had  any  trouble  a  hurried  order  to  get  the  stock  to 

so  far,”  replied  Mr.  Woodhull  the  company  offices  on  that  day. 

soberly.  “  We  keep  everything  It  was  necessary  to  take  three  men 

under  lock  and  key,  and  well  into  confidence  in  order  to  get 

guarded,  of  course,  by  a  compli-  the  stock  delivered.  Those  three 

cated  system  of  checking.”  „  nten  knew  that  the  stock  was  out, 

and  by  trading  on  that  knowledge 
they  could  have  made  quite  a 
small  pile  of  money.  They  did 
nothing.  Why?  Simply  because 
they,  like  most  men  as  I  have 
known  them,  want  fortune  to 
come  straight.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  we  can  keep  secrets  here,  and 
the  keeping  of  them  does  not  give 
us  gray  hairs.  It  is  with  us  just  as 
with  any  individual.  You  know 
you  arc  honest,  don't  you?  Yes, 
but  you  are  mighty  careful.  We’re 
just  that.” 

rPHE  man  who  heads  this  large 
1  and  secret  business  certainly 

Sives  the  impression  of  being  free 
rom  any  weight  of  care.  If  he  has 
gray  hairs  after  thirty-five  years  of 
service  they  arc  so  few  as  to  escape 
notice.  An  aggressive,  active, 
well-muscled  man  of  medium 
height,  with  an  abounding  enthu¬ 
siasm.  a  ready  laugh,  and  an  un¬ 
usual  frankness  of  attitude.  Wood- 
hull  came  into  his  position  so 
straight  that  not  an  employee  in 
the  company  grudges  him  one  bit 
of  it.  He  came  to  the  firm  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  with  no  friends,  and 
no  backing,  to  take  a  job  at  seven 
dollars  a  week.  He  is  still  called 
“  Dan  ”  by  the  older  workers  of  the 
company  when  they  are  speaking 
of  him  among  themselves. 

"Dan  came  here  a  boy,"  one  of 
them  said  to  me.  “He  had  no 
relatives  or  friends  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  no  influence.  He  was  the 
handsomest,  jolliest,  most  active 
boy  I  ever  knew.  He  began  by 
carrying  the  engravers'  plates 
from  one  room  to  another;  but  he 
used  to  get  all  around  the  place, 
and  then,  after  a  time,  he  got  on 
the  order  desk,  and  from  there  to 
be  salesman,  and  then  over  to 
acn  sneet  is  tury  and  a  quarter  trust,  and  he  lives  up  one  of  our  foreign  offices  and  back  to  be 
t  we  disre-  to  it.  He  finds  that  he  likes  it.  For  most  vice  president.  He  was  vice  president 
by  millions  people  are  not  only  loyal  and  honest  but  nine  vears,  and  when  our  former  president 
r.  In  time  they  like  to  be.  We  know  that  people  died  he  got  the  presidency.  Nobody  here 
if  a  sheet  of  away  off*  in  China  are  trusting  us.  that  but  knows  he  worked  every  step  of  the 
le  rooms  we  Brazilians  have  faith  in  us,  that  the  entire  way,  and  earned  it.” 
r  eight  bank  people  of  Canada  look  to  us  for  all  their  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  Mr.  Wood- 
In  time,  we  paper  currency  and  stamps,  sent  to  them  hull  to  talk  about  his  rise  in  the  com- 
i per,  not  of  inviolate  with  all  the  protection  we  know  pany.  “I  don’t  mind  talking  about 
is  reached,  how  to  give.  Every  man  and  woman  those  years,”  he  said;  “only  I  can’t  sec 
who  works  here  has  that  sense  of  respon-  them  as  a  hero  story.  1  got  ahead  mainly 
as  we  go  sibility  to  the  work  and  to  other  people,  bv  studying  the  operations  of  the  business 
aper,  every  In  our  force  we  have  men  and  women  who  from  start  to  finish,  remembering  every- 
piece,  every  represent  families  that  have  been  with  thing  I  learned,  and  'sticking.'  I  didn’t 
is  collected  us  to  the  fifth  generation;  we  have  had  believe  once  in  ( Continued  on  page  154 ) 


Thirty-sis  years  ago  Daniel  E.  Woodhull  took  a 
job  with  the  American  Bank  Note  Company.  The 
Job  will  no  minor  it  didn't  even  have  a  name.  To-day 
he  is  president  of  the  organization,  which  Is  the 
largest  business  of  Its  kind  in  the  world,  with  plants 
in  Ottawa.  Canada.  Chicago,  and  also  in  New  York 
City,  where  Its  executive  offices  are  located.  The 
stories  of  Mr.  Woodhull  and  of  the  company  he 
directs  are  very  similar.  Step  by  step  the  organiza¬ 
tion  has  grown,  and  step  by  step  Mr.  Woodhull  has 
risen.  Three  thousand  6ve  hundred  people  work 
under  thlrman  who.  as  a  boy  just  out  of  high  school, 
started  at  the  bottom.  He  had  no  pull;  but  he  did 
have  integrity,  energy,  intelligence,  and  patience. 
The  combination  of  these  qualities  explains  his  fine 
story.  In  his  opinion  "It  pays  most  men  to  stick" 


Henry  wilson  dismissed  his 

secretary  from  his  private 
office  with  an  imperious  wave 
of  a  large  hand,  and  Miss 
Florence  Reynolds,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  such  summary  treatment,  gave 
him  a  look  of  dignified  resentment  as  she 
left  the  room.  Her  employer  did  not  see 
the  look.  If  he  had,  it  would  have  im¬ 
pressed  him  as  much  as  her  abrupt  dis¬ 
missal  had  impressed  Miss  Reynolds. 
Those  two,  in  their  association  of  the  past 
year,  had  formed  the  habit  of  somewhat 
carefully  considering  each  other’s  reac¬ 
tions.  Hut  this  afternoon  Wilson  intended 
to  wrestle  with  a  Problem,  and,  though 
Miss  Reynolds  was  deeply  concerned  in 
it,  neither  her  presence  nor  her  assistance 
at  this  stage  of  his  reflections  was  desired. 

It  was  the  help  of  someone  else  he 
needed.  The  best  way  to  approach  that 
person,  the  best  way  to  obtain  that  help, 
must  be  thought  out  now.  That  his  mind 
might  put  its  ablest  efforts  to  the  task, 
Wil  Ison  had  waited  rill  the  day's  work  was 
practically  done,  the  last  afternoon  mail 
cleared  off  his  desk.  He  had  now  three 
ouarters  of  an  hour  for  consideration  of 
the  Problem — not  a  long  time  in  which  to 
upset  the  present  status  of  three  lives  and 
make  those  lives  over.  But  Wilson  felt 
equal  to  the  task.  That  is,  he  felt  equal 
to  it  at  moments.  There  were  other  mo¬ 
ments  when  sick  doubts  overwhelmed 
him,  doubts  of  the  two  whose  lives  he 
was  about  to  readjust— doubts,  doubts, 
and  another  feeling  that,  at  times, 
amounted  to  an  actual  horror  of  himself. 

lie  settled  back  in  his  big  swivel  chair, 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  wall  above  his  flat- 
top  desk,  and  tried  to  think.  Hut  his 
thoughts,  for  once,  acted  like  undisci¬ 
plined  things.  Instead  of  the  clear,  con¬ 
secutive  thinking  he  had  planned,  a  vision 
suddenly  floated  before  him.  It  was  the 
vision  of  a  plump,  middle-aged,  matter- 
of-fact,  plain  little  womin  with  a  kind 
face,  placidly  swinging  back  and  forth  in 
a  big  rocking-chair,  and  mending  a  sock 
whose  worn  toe  was  stretched  taut  over  a 
darning  ball.  Her  lips  moved  as  if  she 
were  singing  to  herself.  A  work-basket 
st«M»d  on  a  low  table  beside  her.  A  huge 
mahogany  bedstead  loomed  behind  her. 
At  her  right  were  two  big  windows 
through  which  she  saw  stretches  of  blue 
sky.  On  the  room’s  walls  were  several 
crayon  portraits  of  old  persons — rather 
dreadful  portraits  of  well-meaning,  gentle 
faces.  On  another  wall  w  as  an  elaborate 
framed  design  made  of  human  hair  -the 
hair  of  the  owner’s  various  relatives  and 
friends.  Crowded  into  the  foreground  and 
dimly  showing  in  the  background  were 
several  pieces  of  walnut  furniture  orna¬ 
mented  with  carved  grapes. 

In  short,  the  big  bedroom  was  the  sort 
of  room  which  was  found  in  half  America’s 
middle-class  homes  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  when  the  Victorian  influence  was  at 
its  height.  It  was  the  sort  of  room  very 
rarely  seen  in  New  York,  yet  its  present 
setting  was  New  York,  and  not  only  New 
York  but  the  East  Seventies.  It  was  the 
conjugal  bedroom  of  Mr.  Henry  Wilson, 
and  the  plump,  comfortable  little  woman 
who  was  now  darning  his  sock  was  Mrs. 
Henry  Wilson. 

Henry  Wilson  exhaled  a  deep  sigh. 

I  ndoubtedly  the  picture  was  correct. 
That  was  what  Mary  Wilson  was  doing 
this  minute — rocking  in  her  bedroom  and 
darning  his  socks.  The  fact  that  the  bus- 


He  Thought  He 


band  never  wore  these  sticks  after  they 
were  darned  did  not  discourage  the  wife  s 
activity.  Pretty  soon  she  would  roll  her 
work  into  a  neat  ball,  drop  it  into  her 
work-basket,  go  down-stairs,  enter  the 
kitchen,  and  set  about  the  preparation  of 
one  of  Henry's  favorite  desserts.  The  fact 
that,  by  doing  this,  she  would  outrage  the 
sensibilities  of  the  \\  ilson  cook,  would  not 
disturb  her  in  the  least.  She  had  made 
Henry’s  favorite  desserts  ever  since  she 
had  married  him.  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  She  had  made  them  when  he  and  she 
were  so  poor  that  she  had  been  hard  put 
to  it  to  get  the  materials  for  the  pies  and 
shortcakes  Henry  liked.  In  her  judgment, 
the  fact  that  he  was  now*  a  very  rich  man 
gave  her  no  excuse  for  ceasing  this  labor 
of  love,  nor  was  it  any  reason  why  she 
should  discard  the  bedroom  furniture  they 
had  used  from  the  first,  and  which  Mary's 
mother  had  used  before  her.  Henry  could 
carry  out  his  new-fangled  notions  down¬ 
stairs,  "as  much  as  he’d  a  mind  to." 

Mary  made  that  concession,  as  well  as 
that  of  coming  to  New  York  City  to 


By  Elizabeth 
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live.  Indeed,  she  often  tried  to  meet  and 
approve  of  Henry’s  "new-fangled  notions.” 
She  had  even  allowed  him  to  have  two 
servants — though  the  good  Ix>rd  knew 
there  wasn't  more  than  work  enough  in 
the  new  house  to  keep  an  active  woman 
like  herself  busy  and  happy.  He  could 
have  the  cook  and  the  waitress  girl  if  he 
wanted  to  be  bothered  with  'em  around, 
but  the  best  of  the  cooking  and  a  lot  of  the 
cleaning  would  be-  done  by  the  hands  that 
had  alw  ays  done  it — the  hands  of  his  wife. 
Everyone  knew  w  hat  servants  were  these 
days,  and  how  everything  they  handled 
went  to  rack  and  ruin.  So  much  from 
Mary. 

Henry  Wilson  had  heard  her  say  it  all 
a  hundred  times.  He  could  hear  her  say 
it  now,  as  she  hummed  and  rocked  and 
darned.  In  short,  Henrv  Wilson,  million¬ 
aire.  w  as  living  in  New  York  in  192a  very 


■aid  formally, "you  will  not  ring.  You  will  come  youriielf.  and  tell  me  you  want  me" 


Needed  a  New  Wife 


Jordan 

HERMAN  PFEIFER 

much  as  Henry  Wilson,  modest  young 
business  man,  had  lived  in  Hanover. 
Massachusetts,  in  1900.  It  was  true  he 
had  a  brownstonc  house  which  he  had 
bought  and  moved  his  wife  into  without 
consulting  her.  Also  he  had  some  good 
furniture  down-stairs,  which  he  had  also 
bought  without  consulting  Mary,  and  a 
few  really  line  paintings  whose  prices,  had 
she  known  them,  would  have  given  Mary 
the  sensation  she  described  as  "a  bad 
turn" — a  sensation,  by  the  way,  w  hich  her 
husband  was  affording  her  with  increasing 
frequency.  For  the  rest,  the  W  ilsons  lived 
a  life  of  compromise.  Mary  worked  and 
Henry  submitted  to  being  made  com¬ 
fortable.  Neither  was  satisfied. 

Now,  however,  all  that  was  to  be 
changed.  There  were  to  be  no  more  com¬ 
promises  for  Henry  Wilson.  This  fact, 
and  all  that  went  with  it,  Marv  must  be 


made  to  understand  and  accept.  She 
must  be  prepared  kindly  for  the  great 
change — kindly,  but  firmly  and  finally. 
Henry  Wilson's  great  form  settled  deeper 
into  his  chair.  His  coarse  gray  hair, 
tousled  by  his  big,  nervous  fingers,  stood 
on  end.  He  considered  verbal  leads, 
follow’-ups,  and  counters.  And  as  he  con¬ 
sidered,  and  led,  and  followed  up  and 
countered,  the  figure  of  his  wife  remained 
persistently  before  his  eyes  as  she  rocked 
and  darned,  and  darned  and  rocked. 


VV^ILSON  thrust  his  latchkey  into  the 
*  *  door  of  his  house  at  nine  o’clock  that 
night  with  a  face  set  to  express  the  strength 
of  his  new  resolution.  He  had  telephoned 
his  wife  that  he  was  detained  at  the  office 
and  would  dine  down-town,  but  that  he 
wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  her  when  he 
came  home.  T  hough  he  had  thought  him¬ 
self  through  with  concessions,  he  had 
yielded  to  concession  in  these  actions. 
He  had  invited  that  talk  to  tie  himself 
down  to  it — yes,  in  fear  of  a  cowardly 
backing  out  of  it  at  the  last  moment. 


Mary  heard  his  latchkey  and  met  him 
in  the  hall.  That  was  among  the  objec¬ 
tionable  things  she  did— listening  for  the 
sound  of  his  latchkey,  waylaying  him  in 
the  hall,  fussing  over  him  when  he  came  — 
trying  to  help  him  with  his  overcoat  and 
even  offering  to  take  off  his  rubbers!  *1  o- 
night  he  gave  her  no  opportunity  for 
these  ministrations. 

"(Jo  into  the  library,  Mary,"  he  said 
curtly.  "I’ll  be  along  in  a  minute." 

Histone  was  harder  than  he  had  meant  it 
to  be.  He  had  simply  meant  it  to  be  firm. 
The  look  she  ^ave  him  aroused  an  amaz¬ 
ing  sensation  in  him.  It  was  a  sensation 
wholly  unexpected.  It  almost  amounted 
to  physical  nausea.  For  Mary's  look  was 
a  look  of  fear.  He  had  seen  it  in  her  eyes 
bclorc,  but  had  not  minded  it  much.  He 
minded  it  now,  because  to-night,  at  last, 
Marv  had  something  to  fear.  She  left 
him  with  a  little  Hurry,  with  something  of 
the  eflect  of  one  scuttrring  out  of  sight. 
He  hung  up  his  coat  and  hat.  drew  off  his 
rubbers  and  kicked  them  under  a  hall 
table.  At  the  library  door  he  hesitated  an 
instant.  Again  that  odd  sensation  ap- 

Eroaching  nausea  had  swept  o'ver  him. 

le  pulled  himself  together,  set  his  teeth, 
opened  the  door,  and  walked  into  the 
room. 

It  was  a  beautiful  room — a  room  in 
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“There,  there/  she  was  saving, 
“don't  you  take  on  so,  llenry. 
I  know  it’s  hard  for  von  too. 
You'll  feel  different  by  and  by** 


You  Can’t  Kill  These  Fifteen 

Immortal  Jokes 


Human  beings  hive  always  laughed  at  them  and  always  will 

By  Carolyn  Wells 


CAROLYN  WELLS  is  a  famous  writer  of 
mystery  stories,  humorous  verse,  and 

f  neral  fiction.  Next  month  she  will  bcKin  in 
up.  American  Mao.azine  a  new  serial  novel 
entitled  "Wheels  Within  Wheels."  At  present 
she  is  at  work  collecting  material  for  a  volume 
to  he  entitled  "An  Outline  of  Humor."  This 
is  really  to  he  a  history  of  humor.  Because  of 
the  author’s  extensive  study  of  the  history 
of  jokes  we  asked  her  to  prepare  this  article. 


THESE  Fifteen  Immortal  Jokes 
have  won  their  po¬ 
sition  by  the  said 
test  of  Time. 

They  are  like  the 
elements  of  the  Universe: 


another  that  makes  a  joke,  not  the  serious 
accident;  and,  though  there  arc  other 
types  and  other  theories  of  the  cause  of 
humor,  by  far  the  majority  of  jokes  are 
based  on  this  principle. 

From  the  circus  clown  to  Charlie 
Chaplin,  episodes  of  discomfiture  make  us 
laugh.  Every  newspaper  cartoon  or  comic 
series  hinges  on  the  discomfiture  of  some¬ 
body.  The  fly  on  the  bald  head,  the  collar 
button  under  the  bureau,  the  henpecked 
husband,  all  depend  for  their  humor  on 


they  may  he  analyzed,  dis¬ 
sected,  weighed,  or  meas¬ 
ured,  hut  they  cannot  be 
destroyed. 

A  true  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  why  a  joke 
makes  us  laugh  has  yet  to 
be  found.  To  the  mind  of 
the  average  human  being 
anything  that  makes  him 
laugh  is  a  joke.  Why  it  does 
so,  there  are  very  few  to 
know  and  fewer  still  to  care. 

Nor  arc  the  knowing  ones 
in  much  better  plight.  A 
true  definition  of  humor  lias 
been  attempted  by  many 
great  and  wise  minds.  Like 
squaring  the  circle,  it  has 
been  argued  about  repeat¬ 
edly,  it  has  been  written 
about  voluminously.  It  has 
been  settled  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  there  have 
been  commentators  on  the 
subject.  And  yet  no  defini¬ 
tion.  no  formula,  has  ever 
been  evolved  that  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory. 

Aristotle  promulgated  a 
theory  that  is.  Perhaps, 
more  generally  subscribed 
to  than  any  other. 

This  ancient  thinker  de¬ 
clared  that  all  pleasure  in 
laughing  at  a  comic  scene  is 
an  enjoyment  of  another's 
discomfiture.  Yet  it  must 
he  only  discomfiture,  not 
grave  misfortune  or  sorrow. 

If  a  man’s  hat  blows  off 


The  Funniest  Story 
I  Ever  Heard 


and  he  runs  out  into  the 
street  after  it,  wc  laugh;  but 
if  he  is  hit  by  a  passing 
motor  car,  we  do  not  laugh. 

If  a  fat  man  slips  on  a 
banana  peel  and  lands  in  a  mud  puddle, 
we  laugh;  but  if  he  breaks  his  leg  we  do 
not  laugh. 

It  is  the  ridiculous  discomfiture  of 
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and  though  there  arc  subtler  jests  the  type 
we  refer  to  has  a  grip  on  the  risibilities 
that  can  never  be  loosened. 

And  the  fifteen  Immortals,  by  reason  of 
their  essential  appeal,  stand  forth,  in¬ 
vincible,  unassailable,  indestructible. 

They  arc  the  universal  subjects  that 
are  comic  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages.  Age 
cannot  wither  them,  nor  custom  stale 
their  infinite  variety. 

Printing  was  not  invented  until  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  no  sooner  was  the 
printing  press  in  good  run¬ 
ning  order,  than  these  jokes 
were  set  forth  in  black  and 
white. 

Ages  before  that,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Fifteen  were 
handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth;  there  was  never  a 
time  when  they  were  not 


current. 

Many  stories  told  as  new 
to-day  may  he  traced  back 
to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  clas¬ 
sic  times,  and  to  the  earlier 
Oriental  jesters. 

Nor  was  that  the  begin¬ 
ning.  As  old  as  language,  as 
old  as  any  sort  of  inter¬ 
change  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence.  so  old  are  our  Im¬ 
mortal  Jokes. 

Can  we  doubt  those  long 
days  and  nights  in  the  Ark 
were  enlivened  with  icsts 
and  good-natured  raillery? 
Can  we  think  that  during 
the  forty  years  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness  nobody  poked  fun 
at  anybody  else? 

And,  having  studied 
deeply  the  true  inwardness 
of  all  the  jests  of  man,  past 
and  present,  we  subscribe 
to  the  Immortal  Fifteen  as 
being  the  essential  elements 
of  Humorous  Human  Na- 


thc  trifling  misfortune  that  makes  its 
victim  ridiculous. 

An  enjoyment  of  this  discomfiture  of  a 
fellow  man  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 


turc. 

They  arc  the  jokes  that 
have  Been  laughed  at  since 
Time  began,  and  will  be 
laughed  at  so  long  as  there 
is  humanity  on  the  earth. 

They  will  be  welcomed 
uproariously  by  each  suc¬ 
cessive  generation,  and  each 
new  dawning  sense  of  humor 
will  respond  to  them  as  in¬ 
evitably  as  the  sunflower  to 
the  sun. 

For,  like  the  sun,  they  are 
eternal  and  they  shine  for  all. 

1.  Mothers- in-Law:  Just  why  a 
mother-in-law  should  be  a  joke,  when  the 
father-in-law  is  ( Continued  on  page  ///) 
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Things  People  Look  For  In 

Buying  a  Home 

The  points  that  appeal  to  women,  and  those  that  attract  the 
men — Some  inside  advice  for  home  seekers  and  many 
interesting  side-lights  on  human  nature 

By  L.  Ward  Prince 


heavy  snowfall,  this  customer  made  one 
of  his  numerous  appearances  at  the  real- 
estate  office  to  find  out  what  new  places 
had  been  listed.  The  salesman  who  had 
been  handling  his  quest  was  not  in.  One 
of  his  associates,  however,  got  him  on  the 
telephone. 

“  I'hat  hard-boiled  proposition!”  he 
growled,  from  his  safe  vantage  point  at  the 


other  end  of  the  wire.  "I  beoueath  all  mv 
rights  in  him  to  you.  l  ake  em  and  wel¬ 
come!” 

Although  far  from  pleased  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  wasting  his  rime,  the  salesman  put 
on  as  good  a  lace  as  possible.  He  invited 
his  customer  to  motor  around  with  him  to 
such  places  as  had  been  listed  since  the 
last  visit  of  the  home  seeker. 

It  was  shrewd  business  for  the 
manufacturer  to  look  for  a  coun¬ 
try  place  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
when  buyers  are  scarce,  lie  sat 
back  complacently,  while  the 
salesman  forced  his  car  through 
three  miles  of  snow-hllcd  roads 


BUYING  a  home  is  for  most  of  us 
an  event  that  ranks  next  to  mar¬ 
riage  in  importance  and  solem- 
1  nity.  It  reminds  one  of  marriage 
in  other  particulars,  too.  My 
eighteen  years  of  experience  as  a  real 
estate  man  have  taught  me  that  it  is  no 
more  possible  to  foretell  what  will  appeal 
to  a  person  in  the  way  of  a  home  ‘L-“  *“ 
foretell  what  will  appeal  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  way  of  a  husband  or 
a  wife.  In  both  cases  the  final 
choice  may  be  as  much  of  a  sur- 
risc  to  the  chooser  as  to  any  of 
is  friends. 

Recently,  for  instance,  a  very 
wealthy  man  told  me  that  he 
must  have  a  house  containing  g.i' 
and  inbuilt  shower  baths  and 
one  thar  was  so  fresh  and  new 
that  he  wouldn’t  have  to  do  any 
decorating.  What  he  actually 
bought  was  a  house  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  there  was  no  like¬ 
lihood  of  gas  being  installed  for 
years.  Moreover,  the  house 
hadn’t  a  single  shower  bath;  it 
was  fifteen  years  old.  and  it 
showed  its  age  badly  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  neglect. 

Evidently  this  man— like  so 
many  young  people  who  an¬ 
nounce  positively,  and  describe 
accurately,  the  kinds  of  husbands 
and  wives  they  are  going  to  select 
—must  have  found  qualities  that 
more  than  compensated  for  the 
lack  of  those  he  had  specified.  In 
this  case,  we  never  knew  just 
what  the  compensating  qualities 
were. 

I  recall  another  man.  a  retired 
manufacturer,  whose  mental  processes 
were  quite  unfathomable,  k or  two  years 
lie  had  professed  to  be  looking  for  a  coun¬ 
try  place  where  he  could  make  his  retire¬ 
ment  complete.  And  for  two  years  a  big. 
broad-shouldered,  good-natured  salesman 
in  a  suburban  real-estate  office  just 
outside  New  York  had  been  showing  him 
all  kinds  of  attractive  houses— without 
getting  even  a  nibble! 

Try  as  he  might,  this  salesman  never 
seemed  able  to  obtain  from  his  prospective 
customer  anything  definite  about  the  type 
of  house  he  wanted,  or  how  much  he  was 
w  illing  to  pay  for  it.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  show  him  place  after  place  on  a 
blind  chance.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  he 
had  seemed  mildly  interested;  but  his  in¬ 
terest  proved  only  momentary. 

Finally,  one  winter  morning,  after  a 


L.  Ward  Prince,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan's  law  school  in 
I90J  when  he  was  twenty-one.  Is  the  head 
of  Prince  and  Ripley,  a  leading  brokerage 
house  specializing  in  the  real  estate  of 
Westchester  County,  which  adjoins  New 
York  City  on  the  north.  With  headquar¬ 
ter*  in  New  York.  Mr.  Prince's  firm  has 
branches  throughout  this  territory.  In  the 
eighteen  years  he  has  been  dealing  in  West¬ 
chester  real  estate,  both  as  an  employee  of 
another  firm  and  as  the  head  of  his  own, 
his  sales  have  amounted  to  S25.000.000. 
During  the  World  War  headed  as  the  confi¬ 
dential  agent  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  purchase  of  several  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property  for  camp,  stor¬ 
age,  and  manufacturing  purposes.  As  an 
expert  on  realty  values,  he  is  frequently  re¬ 
tained  in  the  legal  proceedings  of  great  cor¬ 
pora  lions,  like  the  life  Insurance  companies, 
and  in  public  condemnation  proceedings 


Ico  a  very  attractive  country  es¬ 
tate  that  had  recently  been  put 
on  the  market  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  The  customer  gave  one 
look  at  it. 

"Nothing  doing!”  he  an¬ 
nounced,  in  his  best  “hard- 
boiled"  manner.  "W  hat  else  yuli 
got?" 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  the  salcs- 
man's  tongue  to  answer.  "That's 
.ill!"  But  he  restrained  himself, 
and  explained  that  there  was  a. 
fine  place  of  three  acres  that  had 
just  been  listed- 

"But  it  is  for  sale  furnished," 
he  added,  "and  the  owner  isn’t 
likely  to  take  a  cent  less  than 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  it.  and 
it's  probably  seven  miles  from 
here,  in  the  opposite  direction.” 

"Lemme  look  at  it!"  ordered 
the  customer. 

When  the  car  finally  arrived  at 
the  new  place  the  salesman  turned 
rather  perfunctorily  to  his  pas¬ 
senger.  Despite  its  attractiveness  and 
splendid  location,  there  seemed  no  special 
reason  to  think  that  it  would  appeal  par¬ 
ticularly  to  a  person  of  his  exacting  and 
unamiablc  nature.  But  after  looking  the 
house  over  for  a  moment,  the  man  grow  led: 
"Let’s  go  in!" 

Now  this  place  had  been  listed  only  a 
or  two  before,  and  no  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  show  ing  it.  I  he  sales¬ 
man  had  taken  a  chance  on  driving  over 
and.  as  luck  would  have  it.  there  was  no 
one  at  home.  He  rang  and  rang,  and  tried 
all  the  doors  and  windows.  I  he  house  was 
as  silent  and  tight  as  a  tomb.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  manufacturer  had  been 
w  alking  around  the  outside  of  the  house. 
He  came  back  with  almost  a  smile  on  his 
face. 

"Fine  house!"  he  was  exclaiming. 
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Things  People  Look  For  in  Buying  a  Home,  by  L.  Ward  Prince 

“Fine  trees!  Pine  arbors!  Fine  view!"  out  the  contents  of  a  bureau  and  revealing  sion  that  the  average  home  buyer  is  un- 
What  an  irony  of  fate!  Finally  to  arouse  garments  so  intimate  that  they  made  the  reasonable.  Most  people  try  to  be  fair  in 
the  recalcitrant  customer’s  interest  and  salesman  blush,  she  turned  on  the  buyer  this,  as  in  all  other  business  dealings.  I 
then  not  to  be  able  to  get  inside!  The  and  exclaimed,  “There!  Perhaps  you  will  suppose,  however,  that  it  is  the  unreason- 
salesman,  however,  was  lean,  lithe,  and  say  that  ikese  are  not  personal  belongings!”  able  human  beings  whom  we  real-estate 
persistent — three  things  that  served  him  Actually,  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  at  folks  remember  longest, 
well  in  an  hour  of  need.  At  the  back  of  length  resorted  to  the  employment  of  a  I  shall  never  forget,  for  instance,  the 
the  house  he  found  a  sliding  panel  through  lawyer,  and  no  less  than  three  wrangling  case  of  a  young  man  who  offered  £10,000 
which  the  iceman  filled  the  refrigerator,  meetings  were  held  before  compromises  for  a  house  held  at  £i 6,000.  That  was 
and  just  below  it  was  another  panel  used  were  reached,  so  as  to  keep  the  case  out  rather  nervy  to  begin  with;  but  the  real 
by  the  milkman.  The  former  opening  was  of  the  courts.  Among  the  articles  disputed  beauty  of  his  nerve  appeared  in  his  pro- 
thc  larger,  but  the  heavy  refrigerator  was  over  were  the  lady’s  homemade  pickles  and  posal  that  the  owner  snould  accept  £5,000 
backed  up  against  it.  So  he  decided  to  try  preserves.  Here  the  compromise  reached  in  cash,  and  take  back  a  second  mortgage 
wriggling  his  wiry  frame  through  the  was  that  the  buyer  should  take  two  jars  for  the  balance  of  £5,000— this  second 
smaller  aperture.  Despite  the  cold,  he  of  each  kind  of  pickle  and  presene!  mortgage  to  be  discharged  over  a  period 

stripped  off  his  outer  garments,  for  he  Plainly,  such  disputes,  however  funny  lasting  five  years. 


Tips  for  Those  Who  are  Thinking 
Of  Buying  This  Spring 


"Tj  DETERMINE  as  nearly  as  possible  what  size 

I  ■  and  type  of  house  you  want,  how  much 
J  ground  you  could  use,  and  the  maximum 
sum  you  can  afford  to  pay,"  says  Mr.  Prince.  “Then 
seek  out  a  broker  who  is  worthy  of  your  confidence, 
and  give  it  to  him.  On  this  basis  he  may  save  you 
needless  searching  by  pointing  out  anything  in  your 
requirements  that  may  be  clearly  unreasonable. 

"Deal  with  your  broker  as  candidly  as  you  would 
with  a  lawyer.  If  your  income  is  limited,  tell  him  what 
it  is;  for  with  this  information  he  may  be  able  to  save 
you  from  undertaking  too  much.  Remember  that  you 
must  consider  not  only  the  first  cost  of  the  property, 
but  the  annual  cost  of  carrying  it.  I  his  carrying 
charge  depends  upon  variables  like  taxes,  insurance, 
and  heating— things  about  which  the  right  kind  of  a 
broker  is  fully  informed.  If  you  have  put  yourself  into 
the  hands  of  a  reputable  broker  as  his  client,  he  will 
want  you  to  look  around  until  you  are  fully  satisfied 
that  you  have  found,  from  your  individual  viewpoint, 
the  one  best  property  in  the  locality  he  covers. 

“Having  found  the  place  you  want,  you  will  then  have 
to  consider  such  questions  as  the  right  price,  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood,  the  restrictions  there 
may  be  on  the  property,  whether  the  street  improve¬ 
ments  are  in  and  paid  for.  and.  above  all,  the  validity 
of  the  title.  Here  again  the  reputable  broker  will  be 
able  to  give  you  valuable  adxicc;  but  it  will  be  for  you 
to  satisfy  yourself,  by  due  inquiry  or  negotiation,  that 
the  price  and  neighborhood  arc  right.  So  far  as  re¬ 
strictions.  street  improvements,  and  the  title  arc 
concerned,  you  w  ill  need  the  services  of  one  of  the  title 
guarantee  companies  or  of  a  lawyer  of  recognized 
standing,  preferably  one  specializing  in  real  estate. 

"In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  the  burden  of  the 
decision  must  rest  on  you.  Do  not  decide,  then,  until 
you  have  all  the  facts.  Remember,  however,  that  in 
connection  with  any  enterprise  some  chance  must  be 
taken,  and  when  you  have  done  your  best  to  reduce 
your  chances  to  a  minimum,  do  not  be  afraid  to  decide 
positively  and  affirmatively.’’ 


knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  "A  second  mortgage!”  ex- 

close  squeeze,  lie  struggled  claimed  the  owner.  “Are 

heroically,  and  a  final  snove  you  sure  you  don’t  mean  a 

from  his  now  admiring  cus-  _  first?  Why  a  second?” 

tomer  pushed  him  through.  Tins  for  ThnSP  Who  ATP  Thinking  Finally  it  came  out  that 

Although  he  lost  some  shoul-  1  ip.b  K>r  1  IKBC  »  V  III)  tlTL  lIllIlKlUg  this  enterprising  young  man 

tier  flesh  that  he  could  ill  ()f  Buying  ThlS  Spring  bad  *>ecn  sb°PP,nR  around 

spare,  he  congratulated  him-  3  ”  *  ”  among  those  who  had  mon¬ 
self  on  having  been  able  to  ,  .....  e>'  *°  ,cnd  on  real  estate, 

perform  a  stunt  that  would  |[  I  ERMINE  as  nearly  as  possible  what  size  and  had  discovered  that  he 

have  been  quite  impossible  I  ■  and  type  of  house  you  want,  how  much  could  borrow  £6,000  by 

for  the  big  broad-shouldered  ^  J  ground  you  could  use,  and  the  maximum  giving  a  first  mortgage  on 

salesman  who  had  “wished"  sum  you  can  afford  to  pay,”  says  Mr.  Prince.  ‘Then  the  house  in  question, 

the  prospect  onto  him.  Once  seek  out  a  broker  who  is  worthy  of  your  confidence,  “So,”  said  the  owner, 

inside,  he  unlocked  the  back  and  give  it  to  him.  On  this  basis  he  may  save  you  “you  propose  to  give  me 

door  and  let  the  customer  needless  searching  by  pointing  out  anything  in  your  £5.000  out  of  the  £6.000. 

in.  requirements  that  may  be  clearly  unreasonable.  And  what,  may  I  ask,  do 

"Deal  with  your  broker  as  candidly  as  you  would  you  propose  to  do  with  the 

THIS  enterprising  bit  of  with  a  lawyer.  If  your  income  is  limited,  tell  him  what  other  thousand?” 

work  resulted  in  an  im-  it  is;  for  with  this  information  he  may  be  able  to  save  “Oh,”  replied  the  young 

mediate  sale— for  the  worn-  you  from  undertaking  too  much.  Remember  that  you  man,  “J  shall  need  all  that 

an  who  owned  the  house  must  consider  not  only  the  first  cost  of  the  property,  for  repairs  and  alterations!" 

was  reached  by  telephone  but  the  annual  cost  of  carrying  it.  I  his  carrying  Though  the  owner  of  the 

that  afternoon, and  that  very  charge  depends  upon  variables  like  taxes,  insurance.  house  felt  compelled  to  dis- 

cvening  the  customer  signed  and  heating-— things  about  w  hich  the  right  kind  of  a  courage  such  enterprise  he 

a  “binder."  And  the  lean  broker  is  fully  informed.  If  you  have  put  yourself  into  readily  agreed  that  if  there 

salesman’s  commission  was  the  hands  of  a  reputable  broker  as  his  client,  he  will  were  such  a  thing  as  lifting 

more  than  one  thousand  want  you  to  look  around  until  you  are  fully  satisfied  one’s  self  bv  one’s  boot- 

dollars!  that  y«>“  have  found,  from  your  individual  viewpoint.  straps,  that  young  man  was 

But  one  of  the  most  il-  the  one  best  property  in  the  locality  he  covers.  destined  for  a  great  career, 

luminating  parts  of  the  "Having  found  the  place  you  want,  you  will  then  have 

story  is  yet  to  follow.  It  to  consider  such  questions  as  the  right  price,  the  ANOTHER  example  of 

shows  that  the  first  sales-  character  of  the  neighborhood,  the  restrictions  there  i  \  close  figuring  was  pro¬ 
man  was  quite  justified  in  may  be  on  the  property,  whether  the  street  improve-  vided  by  a  man  who  set  out  to 

his  selection  of  the  adjee-  ments  are  in  and  paid  for.  and.  above  all.  the  validity  buy  a  house  held  at  £14.000. 

live  “hard-boiled"  as  ap-  «*f  the  title.  Here  again  the  reputable  broker  will  be  This  house  carried  a  second 

plied  to  the  customer— and  able  to  give  you  valuable  adxicc;  but  it  will  be  for  you  mortgage  of  £2,500  and  a 

it  contains  a  lesson  that  to  satisfy  yourself,  by  due  inquiry  or  negotiation,  that  third  mortgage  of  £1,700  in 

everyone  who  sells  a  house  the  price  and  neighborhood  arc  right.  So  far  as  re-  addition  to  the  first  mort- 

outnght  may  xvcll  bear  in  stnctions.  street  improvements,  and  the  title  are  page  of  £5,500,  and  had 

mind.  concerned,  you  will  need  the  sen  ices  of  one  of  the  title  been  leased  furnished  by 

I  have  mentioned  already  guarantee  companies  or  of  a  lawyer  of  recognized  the  owner.  The  buyer 

that  the  furnishings  of  the  standing,  preferably  one  specializing  in  real  estate.  readily  gathered  from  the 

house  xvere  included  in  the  ‘‘.In  the  last  analysis,  of  course,  the  burden  of  the  mortgages  and  the  lease 

sale.  In  consummating  the  decision  must  rest  on  you.  Do  not  decide,  then,  until  that  the  seller  was  in  finan- 

deal,  the  buyer  and  seller  you  have  all  the  facts.  Remember,  however,  that  in  cial  straits.  He  took  advan- 

agreed  that  the  purchase  connection  xvith  any  enterprise  some  chance  must  be  tage  of  this  to  beat  down 

price  should  cover  every-  taken,  and  when  you  have  done  your  best  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  house  (the 

thing  in  the  house  except  your  chances  to  a  minimum,  do  not  be  afraid  to  decide  furniture  was  not  included 

the  seller’s  personal  belong-  positively  and  affirmatively."  in  the  sale)  from  £14.000  to 

ings.  £11,500.  Then,  figuring 

Now,  one  xx’ould  think  _ _  that  the  holders  of  the  sec- 

that  it  would  be  easy  to  ond  and  third  mortgages 

determine  what  are  and  had  lent  money  to  the  seller 

xvhat  are  not  personal  belongings;  but  it  they  may  appear  on  the  surface,  show  the  through  friendship,  and  therefore  would 
did  not  prove  so  in  this  case!  Even  it  ap-  danger  that  lies  in  understandings  of  gen-  l<»ok  upon  the  return  of  their  money  largely 
pea  red  that  the  buyer  was  bent  on  claim-  cral  nature,  and  thus  point  to  the  need  not  as  a  godsend,  he  got  them  to  accept  a  ten 
ing  everything  that  by  any  stretch  of  the  only  of  reducing  agreements  to  writing,  per  cent  discount  for  immediate  cash.  But 


imagination  could  not  be  classified  as  a  but  also  of  having  everything  set  forth  in  still  he  wasn’t  satisfied.  When  he  bought 
personal  belonging.  Trying  to  act  as  an  detail.  I  recall,  in  fact,  that  one  big  real-  the  house,  the  lease  on  it  still  had  a  month 
umpire  for  the  disputants  that  lean  sales-  estate  deal  broke  up  in  a  general  row  when  and  a  half  to  run,  and  he  tried  to  get  the 
man  had  an  unhappy  time.  the  time  came  to  close  it,  simply  because  broker  through  whom  the  sale  had  been 

At  one  time  the  lady  who  was  the  seller  the  seller  had  failed  to  specify  in  writing  made  to  figure  xvhat  part  of  the  rent  for 
— and  it  should  be  brought  out  that  she  that  a  certain  chandelier  of  a  very  special  the  month  and  a  half  would  represent  the 
was  an  elderly  lady — became  so  exasper-  nature  did  not  go  with  the  house.  house  and  what  part  the  furniture,  so  that 

ated  by  the  buyer’s  claims  that,  dumping  I  do  not  want  you  to  gather  the  impres-  he  might  compel  {Continued  on  page  /(y) 


Next 


What  Have  You  Got  in  Your 

Medicine  Closet?' 

Practical  advice  about  home  remedies — What  you  may  safely  have 
and  use — What  drugs  are  dangerous  in  a  household— Women  use 
more  drugs  than  men — How  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes 

By  Dr.  John  F.  Anderson 

Vice  President  and  Director  of  the  Research  and 
Biological  laboratory,  E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons 

JUST  after  a  good  dinner,  including  ing  the  same  drug.  It  is  impossible  to  is  the  most  practical  drug  found  in  the 
hot  muffins  and  a  lemon  pie,  you  estimate  the  total  output  or  to  say  ex-  home  medicine  cabinet  of  to-day.  After 
settle  down  to  your  cigar  with  an  actly  what  becomes  of  it  all,  but  it  is  you  have  eased  your  stomach  ache  you 
absolute  assurance  that  all  is  well  certain  that  a  huge  amount  of  it  gets  into  can  apply  it  to  a  mosquito  bite,  or  a 
with  the  world.  An  hour  later  you  the  aching  stomachs  of  American  citizens,  hive,  spread  it  over  a  painful  burn,  dis- 
are  not  so  certain.  Something  seems  to  be  It  does  some  good  there,  too.  temporarily  solve  it  in  water  and  use  it  as  a  throat 

King  wrong.  You  begin  to  realize  that  relieving  the  hyperacid  condition  common  wash,  or,  also  in  solution,  use  it  as  a  wash 
c  source  of  uneasiness  is  in  your  stomach.  in  stomachs,  a  result  of  the  three  great  for  your  tired  feet. 

The  minutes  pass,  the  uneasiness  be-  American  failings:  hurry,  worry,  and  a  Small  wonder  that  it  occupies  first 
comes  actual  pain.  If  you  arc  one  of  nine  faulty  diet.  Probably  sodium  bicarbonate  place  in  the  American  medicine  cabinet, 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  '  *"  ''  i--:~ 

in  a  thousand,  you  march  up¬ 
stairs  to  the  bathroom,  open 
the  medicine  cabinet,  take 
out  a  liberal  pinch  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  wash  it  down 
with  half  a  glass  of  water  and 
go  down-stairs  again. 

The  pain  is  still  there,  but 
you  know  it  is  going  to  di¬ 
minish  rapidly.  And  it  docs. 

Half  an  hour  later  all  is  well. 

Five  years  ago  you  would 
in  all  probability  have  taken 
a  drink  of  whisky  for  the  same 
pain.  In  prc-Volstcad  days 
alcohol  was  usually  the  first 
home  treatment  for  ills  of  any 
kind,  even  among  people  who 
called  themselves  "  temper¬ 
ance.” 

Hut  with  prohibition  and 
the  increased  price  of  alco¬ 
holic  drinks,  plus  the  price  of 
the  prescription  necessary  to 

Set  them,  the  virtue  of  alco- 
ol  as  a  family  medicine  is 
becoming  more  and  more 
doubtful  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  foots  the  bills. 

Stomach  aches  that  in  the 
past  yielded  to  whisky  or  gin 
are  now  almost  universally 
treated  to  a  pinch  of  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  the  "best 
seller"  of  all  drugs  in  the 
market  to-day. 

The  firm  with  which  I  am 
connected  alone  put  out  over 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  in 
the  refined  form  in  which  bi¬ 
carbonate  is  sent  out  from  a 
drug  bouse  it  is  used  for 
medicinal  rather  than  other 
purposes.  And  this  firm  is 
out  one  of  many  manufactur¬ 


er.  John  i‘.  Anderson,  ‘ice  president  of  K.  K.  Squibb  anil  Sons. 
New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey,  served  for  eighteen  years  in  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  for  nine  years  in  the  gn» em¬ 
inent  service  as  director  of  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  Seven  years  ago  he  joined  the  forces  of  E.  R.  Squibb 
and  Sons,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  of  drugs 
and  biological  products  In  the  United  States,  lie  was  horn  In 
Fredericksburg.  Virginia,  In  1873.  He  has  studied  extensively 
in  America  and  abroad.  His  scientific  writings  include  many 
discussions  of  the  results  of  scrum,  toxins,  and  anti-toxins,  leased 
upon  original  Investigation.  His  home  is  in  New  Brunswick 


to  it  in  popularity 
comes  Epsom  salts,  an  old- 
fashioned  remedy  which  is 
mounting  in  popular  favor, 
with  castor  oil  as  a  close  third. 
These  two  perennials  have 
almost  replaced  the  family 
standby  of  a  generation  ago, 
calomel,  and  with  good  rea¬ 
son.  Calomel  was  at  one  time 
second  only  to  ataffiol  in  its 
universal  application  for  any¬ 
thing  that  ailed  you.  In  those  • 
days  there  was  no  medicine 
cabinet.  Dad  had  the  whisky 
and  so  forth  down-cellar,  and 
Mother  had  a  couple  of  bot¬ 
tles  behind — and  often  in — 
the  clock  on  the  mantel,  and 
the  rest  of  the  drugs  frater¬ 
nized  with  the  preserves  in 
the  cupboard.  But  along 
with  the  intelligence  in  the 
use  of  drugs  that  gives  them 
a  white  sanctuary  in  that 
abode  of  cleanliness,  the 
modern  bathroom,  has  conic 
a  better  knowledge  of  calo¬ 
mel.  Too  many  calomel  ad¬ 
dicts  found  their  teeth  com¬ 
ing  loose  and  their  gums 
receding,  and  other  unpleas¬ 
ant  consequences.  To-day 
calomel  is  known  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  drug  and  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  back  number. 

Opposing  these  three  most 
popular  drugs — bicarbonate 
of  soda,  Epsom  salts,  and 
castor  oil— is  the  rarest  drug 
sold,  hydrocyanic  acid,  one 
of  the  most  deadly  poisons 
known.  You  don’t  even  have 
to  take  a  dose  of  it  to  leave 
this  world.  One  whiff  of  it, 
and  away  you  go!  You  are 
literally  gone  before  you  can 
draw  another  breath.  This 
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deadly  poison  is  sold  and  used  because  it 
is  the  most  efficient  destroyer  of  insects 
and  vermin  that  has  as  yet  been  found. 
The  United  States  Government  uses  it  at 
ports  to  exterminate  rats  and  mice,  which 
may  carry  the  bubonic  plague.  In  Cali¬ 


fornia  it  is  released  beneath  orange  trees,  definite  periods  without  ill  results 


The  firm  with  which  I  am  connected  alone  in  the  death  of  the  dogs.  No  $ood  thing 
sold  over  two  and  a  half  million  bottles  but  can  be  abused  by  overdoing.  Any 
last  year,  and  there  are  many  other  firms  drug  can  be  dangerous  if  it  is  taken  regu- 
which  put  out  a  like  product.  It  belongs  lariy  day  after  day. 

with  the  laxatives,  and  is  one  of  the  very  In  the  matter  of  taking  drugs  human 
few  drugs  that  can  be  taken  for  almost  in-  beings  arc  a  reckless  lot.  Take  the  ordi- 


K 


THE  drugs  that  find  their 
way  into  the  home  as 
family  remedies  are  inexpen¬ 
sive  drugs.  Epsom  salts  is 
not  only  second  in  popularity 
but  holds  first  place  as  the 
cheapest  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  most  expensive 
drug  sold  is  thyroxin  crys¬ 
tals,  the  price  of  which  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  a 
pound!  It  is  used  in  the 
treatment  of  disorders  due 
to  a  lack  of  functioning  of 
the  thyroid  gland. 

The  medicine  cabinet  in 
your  home  is  indicative  of 
the  common  ills  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  addition  to  the 
left-over  drugs  from  the 
prescriptions  filled  at  past 
illnesses,  the  average  cabi¬ 
net  contains  sodium  bicar¬ 
bonate,  castor  oil,  Kpsom 
salts,  liquid  petrolatum, 
carbolic  acid,  bichloride  of 
mercury  tablets,  hydrogen 
peroxide,  boric  acid,  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine,  some  lotions, 
calomel,  cough  sirups,  throat 
washes,  vaseline,  headache 


chest. 


The  trees  arc  covered  with  white  caps  and 
the  operator  drops  a  pinch  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  into  a  prepared  flower  pot  beneath, 
holding  his  breath  as  he 
does  so  and  then  running 
away  while  the  mounting 
fumes  kill  every  insect  on 
the  tree. 

Not  long  ago  in  a  hotel 
some  of  this  acid  was  used 
to  exterminate  vermin  in 
one  of  the  bedrooms.  Short¬ 
ly  after,  a  man  and  a  woman, 
guests  of  the  hotel,  w'erc 
found  dead  in  a  room  direct- 
above  the  one  sprayed, 
nvestigation  showed  that 
the  deadly  fumes  had  trav¬ 
eled  up  through  a  crack  in 
the  plaster  running  around 
the  steam  pipe.  But  hotels 
rarely  handle  this  terrible 
drug.  The  way  it  enters 
your  household  is  in  peach 
pits.  Children  like’  to  eat 
peach  kernels.  Look  out  for 
them.  In  twelve  peach  ker¬ 
nels  there  is  enough  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  to  kill  an  adult. 

In  six  there  is  enough  to 
kill  a  child. 


nary  “headache”  nills  found  in  the 
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ASKED  Doctor  Anderson  to  make  up  a 
list  of  the  drugs  and  first  aids  that  should 
make  up  the  contents  of  the  home  medicine 
Here  are  bis  recommendations: 

For  Indigestion  and  constipation:  Bicarbonate  of  soda, 
Kpsom  salts,  castor  oil,  liquid  petrolatum  (often  called 
mineral  oil* 

For  general  disinfection:  For  use  on  tros nds,  seres,  eulS, 
eruptions — Tincture  iodine,  chloramine  T.,  boric  acid 
For  um  aa  ointments: 

For  insect  bun — Ben/ninated  cream 

For  ivy  poison,  eU. — Zinc  ointment 

For  covering  (rounds  it.ii  are  healing,  etc. — Chloramine  T. 
paste 

For  eye  wash:  Boric  aciJ 

For  mouth  wash:  Milk  of  magnesia 

For  headachra,  pains  generally,  colds  In  the  head: 

Aspirin  * 

For  coughs:  Ammonium  chloride  and  licorice  tablets 
For  nervousness,  giddiness,  nausea,  as  a  harmless 

stimulant:  Aromatic  apirirs  of  ammonia 
For  chafing  of  skin:  Zinc  strarace,  talcum,  baby  powder 
For  upplylng  ointments,  dressing  wounds,  etc.:  Strrilc 
cotton,  bandages,  and  gauie 

Add  a  clinical  thermomercr  and  you  will  have  a  practical 
aid  in  all  common  ailments. 

"Let  me  hasten  to  say."  concluded  Doctor  Anderson, 
“that  these  home  remedies  arc  in  no  sense  cures  for 
any  kind  of  disease.  They  relieve,  but  they  cure 
nothing.  The  home  treatment  of  a  disease  is  practically 
always  a  treatment  of  symptoms,  which  disappear 
under  certain  conditions  while  the  basic  cause  remains. 
Chronic  headaches  yield  to  headache  pills  and  tablets 
and  to  the  aspirin  I  listed;  but  you  cannot  expect  these 
drugs  to  cure  you.  They  give  temporary  relief.  In  mam- 

cases,  continued  self-administered  re  lief  is  dangerous. 
Eyestrain  may  be  causing  the  headache,  and  there  may 
be  an  urgent  need  for  glasses.  Or  there  may  be  a  tumor  on 
the  brain  w  hich  requires  special  attention.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  headache  may  be  a  symptom  of  a  passing 
ill  and  the  relief  afforded  by  home  treatment  may  not 
he  needed  again  in  months.  No  one  ought  to  continue 
to  take  drugs  for  any  symptom  unless  advised  by  his 
physician.  Calomel,  tonics  of  various  kinds,  fever 
remedies,  remedies  for  rheumatism,  and  many  laxa¬ 
tives  arc  bad  for  the  human  system  when  taken  for 
continued  periods.  Heart  stimulants,  such  as  strych¬ 
nine  and  digitalis,  or  depressants,  such  as  bromides, 
are  dangerous  w  hen  taken  day  after  day.  \\  hen  we 
consider  how  many  people  do  keep  on  with  such 
dangerous  drugs,  the  marvel  is  that  they  survive." 


If  quantity  is  taken  into  consideration  ordinary  medicine  cabinet.  Almost  every 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "safe"  or  cabinet  has  them,  headaches  being  a  uni- 
" harmless”  drug.  Common  salt  is  very  versa!  ill.  These  pills  are  likely  to  contain 

acetanalid,  which  in  too  large 
quantities  is  always  a  dan¬ 
gerous  drug,  and  the  sufferers 
arc  likely  to  keep  on  taking 
more  and  more  of  the  remedy, 
flying  to  the  cabinet  for  every 
little  ache  or  pain  until  this 
class  of  pain  killers  becomes 
the  subject  of  more  abuse 
than  any  other  drugs  used. 

Bichloride  of  mercury, 
one  of  the  most  dangerous 
drugs  and  the  cause  of 
many  accidental  poisonings, 
is  still  found  in  most  medi¬ 
cine  cabinets.  The  firm  with 
which  I  am  associated  rec- 

Eiz.es  this  and  puts  out 
tablets  in  the  form  of  a 
coffin  and  colors  them  blue, 
in  the  hope  that  anyone 
raking  a  blue  coffin-shaped 
tablet  will  at  least  think 
twice.  The  bottle  contain¬ 
ing  these  minjaturc  blue 
coffins  is  made  in  corruga¬ 
tions,  so  that  any  foolhardy 
person  who  gets  up  in  the 
dark  to  take  a  headache  tab¬ 
let  will  know  at  once  by  the 
rubbing  of  the  little  knobs 
that  lie  lias  hold  of  a  bottle 
containing  stuff  that  is  not 
good  for  him. 


(CONSIDERING  the 

many  deaths  which  have 
occurred  recently  from  acci¬ 
dental  bichloride  of  mercury 
poisoning  it  is  remaikabfe 
that  men  do  not  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  t  heir  medicine 
cabinets  and  clear  the  thing 
out,  particularly  as  its  value 
as  an  antiseptic  is  one  that 
can  be  easily  replaced  with 
a  much  less  dangerous  drug. 

While  poisoning  from  car¬ 
bolic  acid  (another  anti¬ 
septic  which  appears  in 
most  medicine  cabinets)  is 
less  frequent,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  odor  and  form  of 
the  carbolic  act  as  a  warn¬ 
ing.  still  this  is  another  drug 
which  can  be  replaced  by 
one  as  safe  and  efficacious. 
Carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the 
drugs  that  are  going  out  of 
fashion.  Time  was  when 
you  smelled  it  the  moment 


remedies  in  the  form  of  powders,  tablets,  poisonous  in  doses  of  two  ounces  or  mote,  you  entered  a  hospital.  The  operating- 
or  pills.  That  means  it  contains  rrmedies  nut  nobody  is  likely  to  keep  on  taking  rooms  reeked  with  it.  But  go  into  a  modem 
for  the  most  prevalent  ills,  which  arc  that  much  salt.  Even  pure  water,  regard-  hospital  and  sniff  as  you  will  you  won’t  find 
constipation  and  indigestion,  skin  affec-  less  of  temperature,  has  recently  been  a  trace  of  the  old  choking  smell.  Chlora- 
tions,  coughs,  colds,  and  headaches.  shown  bv  Dr.  L.  G.  Rowntree,  of  the  mine  solutions,  which  arc  a  form  of 
Liquid  petroiatum,  commonly  known  Mayo  Clinic,  to  be  highly  toxic  if  taken  Dakin’s  solution,  have  largely  replaced 
as  mineral  oil,  is  a  new  drug — which  is  not  in  too  large  quantities.  When  given  to  carbolic  acid.  They  could  do  the  same  in 
really  a  drug  at  all,  since  its  action  is  dogs  at  the  rate  of  a  pint  every  half-hour  the  home  cabinet. 

chiefly  mechanical.  In  the  comparatively  it  produced  convulsions  and  coma.  Keep-  If  any  medicine*  ordered  by  your 
short  time  this  oil  has  been  on  the  market  ing  on  with  the  water  feeding,  after  the  physician  are  dangerous  when  taken, 
it  has  achieved  an  amazing  popularity,  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  resulted  except  under  {Continued  or.  page  roj) 


Nor  was  this  the  imagining  of  a  jealous  lover.  Hadn't  the  girls 
seen  her  and  Bassett  having  tea  at  the  Claremont  last  week 
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Kenneth  Giles,  weary  and 

depressed,  trumped  his  part¬ 
ner's  ace.  It  was  his  second 
palpable  misplav  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  and  the  slender  girl  op¬ 
posite  him  looked  up  with  surprise  and 
concern  in  her  fine  gray  eyes — and  with 
something  of  chagrin. 

"Sorry.  Alison,"  he  apologized. 

"It  doesn’t  matter;  but  you  usually 
ay  such  a  good  game,  Ken.  Don't  you 
eel  well?’' 

"Just  tired,"  he  explained.  "I’ve  lost 
considerable  sleep  lately.” 

"Tired !  VVhv  allow  yourself  to  get 
tired?”  asked  Mr.  Raymond  Bassett,  a 
man  verging  on  forty,  as  he  pushed  his 
chair  back  from  the  card  tabic.  "I  never 
do." 

"Never  allow  yourself  to  get  tired!" 
exclaimed  Alison  I'renchard,  the  hostess. 
"Why,  how  can  one  help  getting  tired 
sometimes,  with  so  many  things  always 
coming  up?” 

"  Should  one  let  the  things  that  come  up 
govern  one,  Miss  'I’renchard,  or  should 
one  govern  the  things?”  Bassett  asked 
bluntly,  with  the  businesslike  air  of  a  man 
who  knows  exactly  where  he  stands  on 
every  proposition. 

"We-ll,  I  suppose  one  should  do  the 
governing,”  Alison  admitted  hesitantly. 
r  But  is  it  always  possible?” 

"Always!”  boomed  Mr.  Bassett.  "If 
one  has  sufficient  will  power.  I  make  it 
a  point  never  to  go  out  two  evenings  in 
succession.  To-night  I’m  playing  cards. 
To-morrow  night  I’ll  stay  at  home  and 
get  in  some  profitable  reading.  I  never 
accept  an  invitation  unless  I  feel  that  I’ll 
be  repaid,  cither  in  entertainment  or  edi-. 
beat  ion,  for  the  time  expended.  A  man’s 
time  and  his  health  are  his  most  valuable 
assets,  and  should  be  guarded  as  such." 

A  pause  followed  this  oration.  "No 
doubt  you’re  right,"  Kenneth  agreed,  but 
without  enthusiasm. 

"Let's  not  get  philosophical,"  laughed 
Miss  Hammond.  "Come  on,  Alison,  and 
sing  for  us.  Mr.  Bassett  will  accompany 
you. 

Mr.  Bassett  looked  across  at  his  hostess 
and  bowed  smilingly: 

"With  pleasure.  Miss  Trcnchard." 
Alison  led  the  way  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  there,  a  little  flushed,  selected 
a  song.  Bassett  confidently  seated  him¬ 
self  at  the  piano.  A  moment  later  the  in¬ 
troductory  chords  died  away  and  the  girl 
swung  softlv,  sweetly,  into  Kenneth’s 
favorite  ballad,  a  haunting  melody  of 
long  ago. 

While  he  leaned  back  in  a  great  up¬ 
holstered  chair,  with  his  eyes  fastened 


upon  her,  there  was  a  strange,  swelling  tu¬ 
mult  within  him— a  bitter-sweet  uprising 
of  pain  and  pleasure.  And  as  Alison  stood 
with  the  soft  light  from  a  shaded  lamp 
glinting  among  the  waves  of  her  golden 
hair,  outlining  the  delicate  modeling  of 
her  brow  and  nose  and  chin,  revealing  her 
grace  and  youthful  beauty,  she  was  an 
enchanting  picture.  But  it  was  not  only 
her  beauty  that  affected  Kenneth  Giles. 
This  girl,  who  had  been  a  "pal  ”  *°  bim  as 
long  as  he  could  remember,  had,  in  the  last 
year,  come  to  be  infinitejy  dear,  the  one 
woman  in  the  world  for  him.  Now  he  felt 
himself  surging  with  an  ambition  to  do 
something  splendid,  something  to  make 
him  worthy  of  her.  Then,  like  an  icy 
blast  that  chilled  the  hope  in  his  heart,  his 
failure  of  to-day,  the  bad  news  he  had  for 
her,  recurred  to  him.  And  added  to  this 
was  the  danger  of  losing  her. 

IT  WAS  a  very  real  danger.  For  the 
*  smug,  polished,  self-satisfied  creature 
w  ho  accompanied  her  at  the  piano  so  excel¬ 
lently,  and  looked  up  at  her  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  intensity,  was  a  rival  to  be  feared. 
Never  before  had  Kenneth  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  observing  the  famous  Raymond 
Bassett  at  dose  range;  and  now*  that  he 
had,  he  could  not  deny  that  the  man  had 
an  interest-compelling  personality.  He 
could  now  see  why  wives  held  him  up  as  a 
shining  example  to  their  husbands;  why 
mothers  did  the  same  with  their  sons; 
w  hy  daughters  exhibited  their  charms  be¬ 
fore  him;  why  women  everywhere  sought 
him  out,  lauded  and  flattered  him.  Men. 
it  is  true,  felt  different  toward  this  para¬ 
gon.  They  gave  him  credit  for  having 
fought  his  w*ay,  unaided,  from  a  news¬ 
boys'  home  to  a  handsomely-furnished 
suite  in  an  exclusive  dub;  from  nothing  to 
the  position  of  district  attorney,  with  the 
senate  dearly  in  view;  but  they  did  not 
like  him.  1  hey  considered  him  an  insuf¬ 
ferable  egotist — a  cold,  calculating  crea¬ 
ture  whose  every*  thought  and  act  revolved 
around  himself. 

Fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  lovable  Kenneth 
Giles  felt  this  antipathy  as  he  watched 
Bassett  play.  He  w*as  surprised  and  re¬ 
sentful  at  finding  him  here,  in  the  I  ren- 
chard  home.  Still,  it  was  just  the  son  of 
home  that  Bassett  would  worm  himself 
into.  And  Kenneth  was  hurt  that  Alison, 
too.  Alison  of  all  girls,  should  fall  under 
this  fellow’s  spell. 

The  young  people  rounded  out  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  dancing.  Ken’s  head  ached, 
and  he  felt  alternatelv  chilly  and  feverish. 
Guiding  his  partner  through  a  fox-trot  was 
a  painful  effon.  But  Bassett,  radiant  and 
animated,  taught  the  girls  new  steps. 


"Allie,"  Kenneth  said  as  soon  as  Miss 
Hammond  and  Mr.  Bassett  had  left, 
"this  has  certainly  been  my  off  day.” 

"What's  wrong?  What’s  happened, 
Kennic?”  Fear  of  what  she  was  about  to 
hear,  and  sympathy  for  Kenneth,  regard¬ 
less  of yvhat  it  might  be,  were  nicely  bal¬ 
anced  in  the  girl’s  tone. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place  I  felt  rotten, 
ached  all  over,  had  no  pen,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  wooden;  and  then  Blake  of  the 
Morgan  Metal  Company  chose  this  day 
of  all  days  to  give  out  his  contract  for  a 
year’s  supply  of  coal.” 

“And  you  lost  it?  I  mean,  you  didn’t 
get  it?”  Alison  asked  breathlessly. 

"No,  I  didn’t  get  it,”  he  answered 
slowly.  Then,  "Oh,  Allie!  It  meant  so 
much  to  us!” 

His  plural  caused  a  rosy  flush  to  spread 
over  Miss  Trcnchard’s  face. 

"And  for  a  whole  year  I  had  counted  on 
it!  I’d  planned  just  what  I'd  say  to  you 
when  I  landed  this  contract.”  He  paused 
and  regarded  her  tenderly. 

"It’s  a  shame,  Kennic,  a  miserable 
shame!  You  certainly  had  a  right  to 
think  you’d  get  it.  But  wasn’t  there 
something  else  the  matter  to-night.  Why 
were  you  feeling  so  had?" 

"Well,  last  night  Agnes  Hall  was  over 
at  the  house,  and  you  know  how  it  rained! 
The  girls  tried  to  get  her  to  stay  all  night, 
but  she  wouldn’t.  And  so  of  course  I  tc»ok 
her  home  in  a  taxi.  I  wish  she  didn’t  live 
clear  across  the  city.  And  then  when  I 
came  home  I  had  to  wait  forever  for  a 
street  car,  and  got  soaked  to  the  skin.” 

"\  rOU  shouldn’t  have  done  that.  You 

*  should  have  taken  a  taxi  back.”  The 
inclination  to  protect,  to  mother,  was 
strong  in  Alison. 

"Gee  Willikens,  Allie!  I’d  spent  a 
month's  salary  on  that  drive  as  it  was.  If 
a  fellow  ever  hopes — I  mean,  a  fellow 
just  has  to  save  sometimes,  doesn’t  he? 

"So  you  got  wet  and  took  a  had  cold 
and  lost  a  big  contract  all  because  Agnes 
Hall  wanted  to  spend  the  evening  at  your 
home  ?  ’’ 

"Oh.  say  now,  Allie,  it’s  hardly  fair  to 
put  it  like  that!” 

"Those  arc  the  facts,  no  matter  how 
you  put  it.  But  that  only  accounts  for 
one  evening.  You  said  you  had  lost  con¬ 
siderable  sleep  lately.” 

“You  said  it!  The  night  before  I  took 
the  girls  (the  girls  were  his  sisters)  to  the 
theatre,  and  then  on  to  the  Royal  to 
dance  a  while.  That’s  their  conception  of 
a  wonderful  time.  And  the  night  before 
that  we  played  bridge  at  the  Hollands’. 
You  know  how  late  they  keep  it  up!” 
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"Tired!  Why  allow  yourself  to  get  tired?"  asked  Mr.  Raymond  Ilassett, 


Alison  stiffened.  Norman  Wainwright 
was  Kenneth’s  best  friend,  and  Norman 
was  engaged  to  Edith  Holland.  And  Edith 
had  an  unmarried,  unengaged  younger 
sister,  a  brunette  beauty,  just  the  type  to 
attract  Kenneth.  He  and  Alison  were 
both  fair.  People  often  remarked  that  they 
looked  enough  alike  to  be  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter.  An  awkward,  tense  silence  now  fell 
between  them,  broken  at  last  by  Alison: 

“  Do  you  think  that  any  of  those  en¬ 
gagements  repaid  you,  either  in  enter¬ 
tainment  or  edification,  for  the — ” 

Kenneth’s  infectious  laugh  interrupted 
her  query*.  “Good  lord.  Allie,  you  don’t 
expect  me  to  weigh  every  action,  to  appor¬ 
tion  my  time  exactly  with  an  eye  to  the 
gain,  as  Bassett  does?” 

Alison  did  not  join  in  the  laugh.  For 
once  she  was  unsympathetic.  "  Perhaps  it 
would  be  well  if  vou  did,”  she  answered 
seriously.  “  M r.  Bassett  wouldn’t  let  him¬ 
self  in  for  that— for  that  sort  of  thine” 


Kenneth  regarded  her  with  surprise. 
"Why.  Alison,  you  know  that  Agnes  Hall, 
crippled  as  she  is,  doesn't  get  much  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  life.  Spending  an  evening  a 
week  at  our  house  means  every— that  is, 
she  seems  to  enjoy  it.” 

"Certainly  she  enjoys  it,  and  Felice 
Bolland,  even  though  she  isn’t  crippled, 
enjoys  playing  bridge,  and — ” 

AGAIN  Kenneth  laughed;  this  time  rerni- 
**  nisccntly:  "I’ll  say  she  does!  Felice 
plays  the  snappiest  game  of  bridge  ever, 
and  she  does  enjoy  it.” 

For  the  second  time  during  that  brief 
conversation  Alison  did  not  laugh,  and 
Kenneth  felt  that  they  were  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  each  other.  He  groped  for  the 
reason.  Then  he  found  it.  It  was  that 
man  Bassett!  Why  in  the  kingdom  had 
Marjorie  Hammond  brought  him  over? 
Marjorie  was  eternally  getting  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  all  sorts  of  queer  people  whom 


she  called  celebrities.  It  was  all  right  for 
her  to  entertain  him — but  for  Alison,  well, 
that  was  different. 

"If  Mr.  Bassett  should  accept  every 
trivial  invitation  that  he  receives  lie 
wouldn't  be  where  he  is  to-day,”  she  was 
saying. 

"But,  Allic  dear,  surely  you  don’t  ad¬ 
mire  Bassett5” 

"I  certainly  do  admire  Mr.  Bassett,” 
she  responded  with  unusual  feeling.  "He 
does  everything,  and  he  docs  it  well:  plays 
an  excellent  game  of  bridge,  dances  su¬ 
perbly,  is  well  read,  converses  entertain¬ 
ingly,  and  is  a  successful  lawyer.” 

“Yes,  and  is  examined  from  head  to  toe 
every  three  months,  and  keeps  a  chart  of 
his  precious  anatomy,  and —  ’ 

"And  plays  golf  expertly,”  put  in 
Alison. 

"Sure,  and  uses  three  different  tooth 
brushes  a  day.  and  always  takes  his  exer¬ 
cises.  his  exercises,  that  were  especially 
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ns  he  pushed  his  chair  buck  from  the  card  (able.  ”1  never  do' 


arranged  for  him.  No  hand-me-down, 
built-for-the-mob  exercises  for  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  attorney.  You  should  hear 
him  tell  about  himself  in  a  speech.” 

Alison  did  not  smile.  Her  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  that  Ken  thought  so  delight¬ 
ful,  seemed  to  have  deserted  her.  Strange 
that  she  couldn’t  see  how  absurd,  what  a 
prig,  this  fellow  Bassett  was. 

“  Ken."  she  said  evenly,  "you  are  well 
born,  your  family  is  not  only  estimable 
but  charming,  you’ve  had  a  classical  edu¬ 
cation.  and  have  always  had  a  good  social 
position.  Mr.  Bassett  has  had  none  of 
these  advantages,  still—” 

Kenneth  went  quite  white.  “Still,  he’s 
a  success  and  I’m  a  failure,"  he  finished 
the  sentence  for  her.  Then,  without  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  disputed,  he  got  to  his  feet,  said 
"Good  night,"  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  and  with  dignified  tread,  so  unlike 
his  usual  buoyant  manner  of  swinging 
along,  left  the  I  renchard  home. 


Kenneth  (iiles.  ordinarily  so  even- 
tempered.  was  furiously  angry.  So  angry 
that  he  didn't  realize  how  deeply  he  was 
wounded.  So  hurt  that  he  didn't  know¬ 
how  ill  he  was.  Resentment  and  fever 
both  blazed  within  him.  His  heart  and 
his  head  ached.  So  Alison  admired  this 
coarse-grained,  selfish— he  could  think  of 
no  epithet  opprobrious  enough  to  fit  Ray¬ 
mond  Bassett.  Well,  let  her  have  him! 
He.  Kenneth,  would  nrrzrcallon  her  again. 

DY  THE  time  he  had  reached  his  home 
^  his  mood  had  somewhat  softened.  He 
was  determined  to  give  up  Alison;  but 
he  loved  her  so  much!  She  was  so  sweet! 
But  she  hadn't  been  sweet  this  evening. 
What  in  the  kingdom  had  possessed  her! 
Not  to  want  him  to  take  poor,  little,  lame 
Agnes  Hall  home,  or  to  escort  his  kid  sis¬ 
ters  to  the  theatre?  That  was  so  unlike 
Allie.  That  she  might  be  jealous  of  Felice 
Bolland  never  occurred  to  him. 


After  a  week's  bout  with  the  grip,  Ken¬ 
neth  w  as  a  chastened  young  man.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Alison  had  been  quite  right  in 
her  estimate  of  him.  He  was  a  jellyfish, 
an  easy  mark,  always  following  the  path 
of  least  resistance,  frittering  away  his 
time,  accomplishing  nothing. 

And  she  was  justified  in  her  admiration 
of  Raymond  Bassett.  And  Bassett  had 
the  right  idea!  He  did  the  important 
things.  He  went  after  the  prizes,  and  he 
got  them.  Why  shouldn't  a  girl  like  Ali¬ 
son  demand  that  the  man  she  marry  have 
a  little  will  power,  amount  to  something? 

He’d  been  a  presumptuous  fool  to  think 
that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  oiler  his  mag¬ 
nificent  self,  and  she’d  flutter  into  his 
arms.  Alison!  who.  as  she  had  said  of 
Bassett,  did  everything,  and  did  it  ex¬ 
pertly! 

I  here  was  her  voice,  her  clear,  sweet 
soprano  voice  that  people  went  into  rap¬ 
tures  over.  Of  ( Continued  on  page  16$) 
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“One  of  the  World’s 
Richest  Men”— In  Friends 

That  is  what  people  say  about  James  E.  Gorman,  president  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad — In  the  stories 
told  here  of  Mr.  Gorman’s  boyhood,  you  will  find 
the  real  secret  of  his  ability  to  win  friendship 

By  Keene  Sumner 


YOU  can’t  tell  much  about  a  man 
from  the  income  tax  he  pays. 
A  millionaire  may  be  a  crab; 
and  a  pauper  may  be  a  prince 
of  good  fellows.  For  there  is 
more  than  one  kind  of  wealth;  and  that 
which  is  measured  in  friendship  is  a  better 
due  to  character  than  that  which  is 
counted  in  dollars. 

A  man  who  has  known  James  E.  Gor¬ 
man  a  long  time  described  him  to  me  as 
“one  of  the  world’s  richest 
men,  when  it  comes  to 
friends.”  That  alone  would 
not  have  made  him  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  great  railway  sys¬ 
tem— -the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific.  Hut  if 
it  hasn't  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in 
his  career,  then  this  man  is 
mistaken,  and  I  am,  too. 

His  hosts  of  friends  are  a 
living  proof  of  the  fact  that 
we  like  the  people  who  like 
us.  Ever  since  he  was  a 
boy,  Gorman  has  liked  peo¬ 
ple.  I  le  hasn’t  made  a  bluff 
of  doing  this  because  he 
thought  it  would  "pay." 

Hilt  it  has  paid.  It  always 
does  pav.  If  it  is  easy  lor 
you  to  like  people,  you  are 
lucky.  If  it  isn't  easy— do 
it  anyway. 

Before  our  real  interview, 

I  had  a  preliminary  talk 
with  Mr.  Gorman.  He  said 
it  was  “to  prepare  the  pa¬ 
tient  for  the  operation.” 

Hut  it  wasn't  that,  as  I  soon 
found  out. 

When  he  wants  to  he  can 
make  the  best  conversa¬ 
tional  barrage  I  ever  heard. 

You  sit  there  and  listen  and 
laugh,  having  the  time  of 
your  more  or  less  voung  life. 

And  then  suddenly  you  realize  that  your 
hour,  or  half-hour,  is  up,  and  that  you 
haven't  got  in  a  single  shot!  He  hasn't 
been  your  target  for  one  minute! 

Hut  when  he  does  want  to  be  direct,  he 
gets  straight  to  the  point,  lie  did  it  on 
this  occasion  by  saying  abruptly: 

“When  I  was  a  kid  my  father  used  to 
put  in  a  g«K)d  deal  of  time,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  meals,  telling  me  how  1  ought  to  be¬ 
have  and  what  I  ought  to  do.  My  mother, 
who  had  her  share  of  the  wonderful  wis¬ 


dom  of  mothers  in  general,  would  wait 
until  the  stream  of  paternal  eloquence  had 
subsided.  I  hen  she  would  look  up,  smile 
at  me  and  say: 

‘“What  your  father  means,  Jimmie,  is 
for  you  to  do  as  he  tells  you— not  as  he 
does  himself.’ 

“Now,  I’m  going  to  be  honest  with 
you.”  said  the  man  who  was  once  Jimmie 
Gorman.  "If  I  should  start  in  to  preach 
to  young  men,  I'd  have  to  exhort  them  to 


do  as  I  tell  them — not  as  I  did  mvsdf 
when  1  was  a  young  man.  I  hat  doesn't 
strike  me  as  a  good  text  for  a  sermon,  so  I 
decline  to  preach  one. 

“There  were  times  when  I  was  a  young 
fool.  Hut  I  don’t  like  to  think  of  my  early 
follies;  and  I’m  certainly  not  going  to  talk 
about  them,  even  to  preach  piously  to 
other  young  fools.  If  you  want  to  w  rite 
anything  about  me  that's  bunk — ”  he 
shook  his  head  and  clipped  out,  “there’s 
nothing  doing! 


“With  that  understanding,”  he  said 
with  a  smile,  “do  you  still  want  an  inter¬ 
view  ?” 

"More  than  ever,”  I  replied.  “Because 
now  I’m  pretty  sure  you  won’t  try  to  put 
over  on  me  anything  that  is  bunk." 

Wc  shook  hands  on  that  and  settled  on 
four  o’clock  as  the  hour  for  the  “opera¬ 
tion."  It  was  one  minute  past  four  when 
the  caller  ahead  of  me  departed  and, 
through  the  always  open  doorway  of  Mr. 

Gorman's  office,  I  heard  a 
friendly  summons  to  "come 
on  in.’’ 

It  was  more  than  two 
hours  later  when  his  private 
secretary  walked  with  me 
out  to  the  elevator.  Some 
men’s  private  secretaries 
would  have  wanted  to  drop 
me  down  the  elevator  shaft 
if  they  had  been  kept  at  the 
office  until  almost  naif-past 
six.  A  private  secretary's 
attitude  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  is  a  straw  that 
shows  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  This  one  talked 
about  his  chief  as  we  went 
along  the  corridor;  and  I 
athered  the  impression  that 
is  boss  was  the  kind  for 
whom  a  chap  would  wait  nil 
flight,  if  necessary,  and  not 
have  a  ghost  of  a  grouch, 
either.  I  hat’s  something 
to  think  about,  when  the 
boss  is  a  man  you  are  trying 
to  size  up. 

Wc  had  talked,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
man  and  I,  for  more  than 
two  hours.  And  when  wc 
stopped,  we  still  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  boy,  Jimmie, 
and  the  young  man,  Jim,  of 
a  good  manv  years  ago. 

Hut  I  was  glad;  for  the 
boy  is  father  of  the  man, 
and  the  James  E.  Gorman  of  to-day,  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  great  railroad,  with  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees,  is  the  direct  descend¬ 
ant  of  Jimmie  Gorman,  the  boy.  He  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  hoy,  even  now. 

“  I  was  born  right  here  in  Chicago,”  he 
said;  “over  on  the  West  Side,  the  oldest 
bov  in  a  family  of  ten  children.  My  name 
will  tell  you  that  my  father  and  mother 
were  from  Ireland;  and  I’m  a  railroad 
man  because  my  father  was  one  before 
me.  He  w’as  a  ( Continued  on  page  202) 


Why  It  Pays  To  Like 
People 

IT  CAME  easy  to  me  to  like  people,” 
says  Mr.  Gorman.  ‘‘I  liked  the  men  I 
worked  for;  and  when  you  like  people  you 
inevitably  want  to  serve  them  and  to 
please  them.  So  I  was  rafter  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  my  work.  This  made  my  em¬ 
ployers  friendly  and  kind  to  me. 

“I  liked  the  men  I  worked with: so  I  was 
glad  to  run  errands  for  them  and  to  help 
them  out  of  a  tight  place  when  I  could. 
They  might  have  made  things  very  hard 
and  unpleasant  for  me.  They  might  have 
resented  the  fact  that  a  mere  bov  was 
given  a  position  above  their  own.  Hut  I 
liked  them.  I  showed  them  that  I  did. 
And  as  it  is  human  nature  for  us  to  like 
those  who  like  us,  I  got  along  finely  with 
my  office  companions.” 
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James  E.  Gorman 


MR.  GORMAN  ha*  been  connected  with  railroads 
almost  continuouily  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  At 
thirteen,  “Jimmie"  Gorman  went  to  work  as  an  em¬ 
bryo  yard  clerk  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
road.  He  made  his  way  up  through  the  freight  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Burlington,  the  Northwestern,  the  Illinois 


Central,  and  the  Santa  F£,  until  he  became  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  last-named  road.  In  1909,  he 
went  back  to  the  Rock  Island  as  first  vice  president, 
later  becoming  chief  executive  officer  for  the  receiver. 
At  the  termination  of  the  receivership,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  system,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
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Michael  Mindlin  Michael  Goldreyer 


THESE  two  young  men — Mindlin  is  twenty-nine  and  play,  and  made  it  an  enormous  success.  The  story  is 
Goldreyer  is  twenty-five — gave  the  old  and  experienced  not  one  of  luck,  however,  but  of  courage,  ability,  and 

theatrical  managers  a  shock  this  past  season.  Gold-  hard  work.  Both  of  these  “Mikes”  came  to  America 

reyer  got  hold  of  "The  Last  Warning,”  a  play  which  as  children,  went  to  the  public  schools  for  a  while,  then 

had  been  unanimously  turned  down  by  producers;  and  got  a  job.  The  romance  of  their  recent  big  success 

he  and  Mindlin  scraped  up  a  little  money,  put  on  the  had  a  preface  of  more  than  ten  years  of  hard  work. 
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The  Two  Mikes:  1  - 
A  Romance  of  Broadway 

The  story  of  how  two  young  men,  almost  unknown,  and 
practically  without  any  money  of  their  own,  took  a  play 
which  nobody  else  wanted,  put  it  on,  and  made  it 
a  success  which  has  brought  them  a  fortune 


By  Mary  B.  Mullett 


ONE  evening  last  October— it  was  is  still  in  the  magic  land  of  youth.  It  is  a  practically  every  New  York  manager’s 
■  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth—  land  where  there  are  many  dreamers  of  office.  They  had  put  it  on  and  made  it  one 
I  two  young  men  were  pacing  great  dreams;  where  too,  every  now  and  of  the  biggest  hits  in  town.  The  achicvc- 
nervously  up  and  down  in  the  then,  some  bolder  spirit  dares  risk  his  all  ment  instantly  became  a  romance  of  the 
allcvbackol  the  Klaw  Theatre  to  make  his  dream  come  true.  And  how  Rialto, 
in  New  York  City.  From  his  post  just  in-  we  love  it,  when  his  courage  and  his  faith  But  there  is  more  to  a  romance  than 
side  the  stage  entrance,  the  doorkeeper  actually  bring  the  prize  within  his  eager  just  the  glorious  climax.  A  lot  of  other 
occasionally  peered  out  at  them,  then  reach.  chapters  come  before  that,  and  it  is  these 

settled  back,  shaking  his  head  sy mpa-  “Good  boy!”  we  cry.  “You’re  a  lucky  earlier  chapters  that  make  the  climax  pos- 
thctically.  A  little  after  nine  o'clock,  dog!"  siblc.  So  that  was  the  part  of  the  story  I 

he  came  out  and  said :  wanted  to  get. 

“Curtain’s  down  on  the _ Both  these  Michaels  were 

first  act."  born  in  Russia,  came  to  this 

Thereupon  one  of  the  two  country  when  they  w  ere 

men  hurried  around  to  the  “A  Krv\r  IVlinri  children,  and  attended  the 

front  of  the  theatre;  but  the  **  \  W111CC  1MH 1U  New  York  Public  Schools, 

other  one  stayed  in  the  alley-  When  Michael  Mindlin  was 

^rrt„roXtbnrf  0NE  <>'  m-v  recently  defined  a  b«  for°A. ’if. 

conversation,  they  resumed  ^  »>mn  as  one  who  can  keep  his  feet  on  the  Woods,  who  was  then  pm- 

their  nervous  pacing  up  and  ground  when  his  head  is  "in  the  clouds."  This  during  plays  like  "Nellie, 

down.  is  usually  a  test  of  business  sanitv.  It’s  fine  the  Beautiful  Cloak  Model.’ 

At  the  end  of  the  second  lo  have  visions— to  be  flushed  with  hope  and  >  °"n*  tMmdl,n 

act.  tnc  dcxirkccpcr  again  ..  •  .  •  .  «#  .  •  :  ,  assistant  treasurer  at  trie 

came  out;  and  again  one  of  optimism  to  let  yourself  take  a  ride  on  Thalia  Theatre  in  the  Bow- 

the  voung  men  hurried  to  the  wings  of  constructive  imagination.  Hut  cry.  a  position  which  founds 

the  front  of  the  theatre,  to  don’t  forget  that  you  must  still  have  in  re-  very  much  more  important 

return  in  about  ten  min-  M.rve  “the  box-office  mind."  just  as  Mike  than  it  really  was.  He  did 

bnn8'ng  (ioldreycr.  the  young  theatrical  produ^r. 

But  still  they  stayed  had.  hen  the  critics  were  praising  to  the  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was 

where  they  were,  walking  skies  the  plav  on  which  he  had  staked  every-  the  sort  of  general  factotum 

and  walking,  until.the  door-  thing,  he  remarked  soberlv  to  his  partner.  which  a  fifteen-year-old  boy 

k«r  aPp'ared  aVl  “Wait  until  to-night;  if.  the-  receipt*  that  tell  “,"uld  "a,u'allv  bc  an,und  a 

of  the  third  act.  I  his  was  ,  ,  „  °  r  cheap  theatre, 

the  signal  for  another  cxcur-  the  story.  ...  .  "As  for  our  audiences." 

sion  to  the  front  of  the  Don  t  squelch  your  fancies;  they  are  often  he  told  me  with  a  chuckle, 

house.  And  this  time,  when  very  valuable — blit  never  forget  to  keep  one  "the  police  officer  on  that 

the  younger  of  the  two  men  eye  on  the  “box  office"  of  your  business.  b”l11u;scd1  ?y:  1 

returned,  his  dark  eyes  rw,  .  „ . _ _ _ .  should  lock  the  doors  when 

sparkled  as  he  reported:'  1  here. s  "here  you  II  find  out  whether  or  not  you  gct  thc  pwplc  into  your 

“Heywood  Broun  says  ^our  imagination  is  puling  its  own  pay.  theatre,  and  then  rake  ’em 

it’s  a  sure-fire  hit,  Mike!  It  TllE  EDITOR.  to  court,  half  of  ’em  would 

looks  like  a  winner;  but  I’m  get  twenty  years  in  the  pen- 

not  going  to  get  excited _ itentiary  and  the  rest  of  ’em 

until  I  see  the  receipts!”  oueht  to  get  more!’ 

“Yes,”  said  the  other  one  “I  think  the  policeman 

soberly,  “and  wait  until  to-morro-x  night!  But  in  our  enthusiasm  we  forget  to  ask  was  prejudiced."  laughed  Mindlin;  "but 
Even  if  the  critics  like  it,  the  public  may  ourselves  whether,  after  all.  this  "lucky  if  you  gather  the  impression  that  our 
not.”  dog"  was  depending  on  luck;  whether  he  theatre  was  not  attended  by  the  elite,  you 


“A  Box-Office  Mind  ” 

ONE  of  my  friends  recently  defined  a  big 
man  as  one  who  can  keep  his  feet  on  the 
pound  when  his  head  is  "in  tnc  clouds."  This 
is  usually  a  test  of  business  sanity.  It’s  fine 
to  have  visions — to  be  flushed  with  hope  and 
optimism — to  let  yourself  take  a  ride  on 
the  wings  of  constructive  imagination.  Hut 
don’t  forget  that  you  must  still  have  in  re¬ 
serve  "the  box-office  mind,"  just  as  Mike 
(ioldreycr.  the  young  theatrical  producer, 
had.  When  the  critics  were  praising  to  the 
skies  the  play  on  which  he  had  staked  every¬ 
thing.  he  remarked  soberly  to  his  partner, 
"Wait  until  to-night;  it’s  the  receipts  that  tell 
the  story.” 

Don’t  squelch  your  fancies;  they  are  often 
very  valuable— but  never  forget  to  keep  one 
eye  on  the  “box  office”  of  your  business. 
There's  where  you’ll  find  out  whether  or  not 
your  imagination  is  paying  its  own  way. 

The  Editor. 


Both  these  Michaels  were 
horn  in  Russia,  came  to  this 
country  when  they  were 
children,  and  attended  the 
New  York  Public  School*. 
When  Michael  Mindlin  was 
fifteen  he  quit  school  and 
went  to  work  for  A.  H. 
Woods,  who  was  then  pro¬ 
ducing  plays  like  "Nellie, 
the  Beautiful  Cloak  Model.” 

Young  Mindlin  became 
assistant  treasurer  at  the 
Thalia  Theatre  in  the  Bow- 
cry,  a  position  which  sounds 
very  much  more  important 
than  it  really  was.  He  did 
help  to  count  the  money 
and  a  few  things  like  that; 
but,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
the  sort  of  general  factotum 
which  a  fifteen-year-old  boy 
would  naturally  be  around  a 
cheap  theatre. 

"As  for  our  audiences," 
he  told  me  with  a  chuckle, 
"the  police  officer  on  that 
beat  used  to  say:  ‘If  I 
should  lock  the  doors  when 
you  get  the  people  into  your 
theatre,  and  then  take  ’em 
to  court,  half  of  ’em  would 
get  twenty  years  in  the  pen¬ 
itentiary  and  the  rest  of ’em 


oueht  to  get  more!’ 
“I  think  the  p< 


oliceman 


“No,”  agreed  the  first  one.  Then  he 
added,  with  a  laugh,  "What  do  you  think 
Vrceland  of  the  ‘Herald,’  just  said  to  me? 
He  said,  'Well,  it  looks  as  if  you  two  boys 
could  afford  to  eat  now!’” 


a”  was  depending  on  luck;  whether  he 
1’t  have  something  up  his  own  sleeve; 
and  what  it  would  have  cost  him  if  he  had 
failed. 


theatre  was  not  attended  by  the  elite,  you 
will  be  absolutely  on  the  safe  side. 

"It  was  to  close  for  the  summer;  and  I, 
with  more  nerve  than  knowledge,  asked 
the  owner  to  lease  the  theatre  to  me  until 
Woods  wanted  it  in  the  fall.  Somebody 


He  said,  'Well,  it  looks  as  if  you  two  boys  For  instance,  inside  of  forty-right  hours  the  owner  to  lease  the  theatre  to  me  until 
could  afford  to  eat  now!’”  after  the  night  when  the  two  Michaels  Woods  wanted  it  in  the  fall.  Somebody 

The  "two  boys”  were  Michael  Gold-  kept  their  anxious  vigil  in  the  alley  back  had  brought  an  opera  company  over  from 
reycr  and  Michael  Mindlin.  They  are  not  of  the  Klaw  Theatre,  all  Broadway  was  Italy,  but  it  had  failed  up-town  and  the 
really  boys,  for  the  first  Michael  is  twenty-  buzzing  with  talk  about  their  luck.  They  people  were  left  stranded.  I  had  an  idea 
five  years  old  and  the  second  is  twenty-  had  taken  a  play  called  “The  Last  Warn-  that  if  I  could  bring  it  down  to  the  Bowery 
nine.  But  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty  one  ing,”  which  had  been  kicking  around  in  near  where  a  lot  of  (Continued  on  page  214) 
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Lost  People 


Each  year  8,000  persons  are  reported  missing  in  New  York  aloni 
Stories  that  show  why  people  disappear;  how  they  act  and 
how  they  are  found;  curious  cases  and  unsolved 
mysteries;  runaway  boys  and  girls 

By  Captain  John  H.  Ayres 

Chief  of  Ihe  Missing  Persons  Bureau,  New  York  Police  Department 


*■««•  It  Mttl  MM. 

Thl»  scene  taken  place  dally  at  9  A.  M.  In  tbe  MlulnR  Persona  Bureau  at  Police 
Headquarters,  In  New  York  City.  Capt.  John  II.  Ayres,  in  command  of  the 
Bureau,  U  giving  hia  staff  of  thirty  detectives  instructions  and  information 
concerning  their  search  for  persons  whose  disappearance  has  been  reported  by 
relatives  or  friends.  “Missing  persons"  are  reported  to  the  department  at  the 
rate  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  a  day— a  total  of  10,009  in  a  year.  Of  this  number 
about  8,000  belong  in  New  York,  while  the  remainder  are  missing  from  cities  and 
towns  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Three  fourths  of  the  total  number  of  missing 
persons  arc  boys  and  girls  under  twenty-one.  Read  in  the  accompanying  article 
what  (Captain  Ayres  says  as  to  the  various  reasons  why  people  seek  to  lose  touch 
with  home  and  friends— and  how  the  Police  Department  aids  in  finding  them. 
Captain  Ayres  was  born  inRome.N.  Y.,  fifty-five  years  ago.  He  was  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College  In  1889.  Since  he  became  a  member  of  the  police  force,  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  he  has  served  on  many  important  special  assignments.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Missing  Persons  Bureau  In  1918.  l.'nder  his  direction 
the  bureau  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  of  all  the  persons  reported 
as  missing  not  more  than  one  in  J00  remains  unaccounted  for  at  the  end  of  a  year 


SOME  months  ago,  a  well-to-do busi-  girl  had  left  New  York:  We  located  a  on  to  serve  as  a  waitress  in  the  station  res- 
ncss  man  came  to  my  office  in  the  woman's  outfitting  place  where  she  had  taurant  of  a  little  town  in  Arizona.  She 
Missing  Persons  Bureau  at  Police  bought  a  traveling  suit  and  some  under-  stayed  there  only  four  days,  and  then  de- 
Headquarters  in  New  York,  and  wear.  Also,  a  ticket  agent  at  the  Grand  parted  for  Los  Angeles, 
informed  me  that  his  sixteen-  Central  Terminal  remembered  that  a  girl  Our  search  was  immediately  trans¬ 
year-old  daughter,  a  pretty  brunette  with  answering  her  description  had  asked  him  ferred  to  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood.  'I  he 
expressive  brown  eyes,  had  been  missing  about  hotels  in  Chicago  when  she  was  fact  was  readily  established  that  the  girl 
since  the  morning  of  the  day  before.  She  purchasing  her  ticket  for  that  city,  had  not  been  employed  by  any  moving- 


had  been  sent  to  the 
bank  by  her  father 
to  make  a  deposit 
of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  but  she 
had  not  been  seen 
there. 

Neither  of  the 
girl’s  distracted  par¬ 
ents  could  believe 
that  she  had  left 
home  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord,  but  thought 
that  she  must  have 
been  "kidnapped.” 

Outside  of  a  good 
description  of  their 
daughter,  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  were 
able  -to  give  to  aid 
our  search  was  very 
meager, consistingof 
this— she  had  never 
traveled  alone,  and 
she  had  never  re¬ 
vealed  to  them  any 
ambition  to  go  on 
the  stage  or  into 
moving  pictures. 

Locating  this  girl 
proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  difficult 
tasks  the  Bureau  of 
Missing  Persons  has 
had  in  recent  years. 

Many  people  when 
shown  a  photograph 
or  given  a  descrip¬ 
tion  arc  absolutely 
certain  they  have 
seen  the  person  you 
are  seeking.  Conse- 
qucntly,  when  we 
began  making  in¬ 
quiries,  we  found  the  trail  not  of  one  girl 
but  of  eight  or  ten.  The  real  clue  which 
enabled  us  to  keep  to  the  right  trail  we  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  very  start  when  we  searched 
the  girl’s  room  and  found  a  great  amount 
of  reading  matter  w  hich  showed  that  she 
was  a  devoted  follower  of  the  careers  of 
moving-picture  stars. 

Two  discoveries  convinced  us  that  the 


picture  producer. 
Also  we  learned  that 
she  had  not  given 
up  hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  such  employ¬ 
ment,  for  she  had 
told  one  man  that 
she  was  determined 
to  go  on  the  screen, 
and  that  she  in¬ 
tended  to  take  em¬ 
ployment  as  a 


and  so 
in  the  city 


'maid' 
main 

until  she  should  get 
work  as  an  actress. 
Thus  it  happened 
that  just  four  hours 
after  the  girl  had  be¬ 
gun  work  as  a 
"maid,"  and  three 
weeks  after  her  fa¬ 
ther  had  informed 
us  of  her  disappear¬ 
ance.  we  found  her 
in  the  home  of  the 
woman  who  had  em¬ 
ployed  her. 

Two  years  ago,  a 
lawyer,  Mr.  Black, 
who  represented  a 
retired  merchant,  re¬ 
ported  to  me  that 
his  client's  daugh¬ 
ter,  twenty-six  years 
old,  had  disappeared 
from  her  father’s 
home  more  than 
three  weeks  previ¬ 
ously.  At  first,  the 
father  had  suspect¬ 
ed  that  his  daughter 
had  gone  to  an  art 


colony  with  her  art 

In  Chicago,  we  found  that  the  girl  had  teacher,  a  man  considerably  older  than 

'  ‘  she  was.  The  father  had  disapproved  of 

their  association. 

When  I  asked  the  lawyer  why  he  had 
not  notified  us  of  the  facts  in  the  first 
place,  he  said  he  had  had  little  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  police  to  aid  in  the 
search.  He  doubted  still  whether  we 


stayed  a  short  time  at  the  Y.  W .  C.  A. 
under  an  assumed  name.  She  had  gone  to 
work  in  the  office  of  a  company  which 
operates  a  chain  of  station  restaurants 
throughout  the  West;  but  this  position 
she  had  kept  only  a  week,  and  had  then 
asked  to  be  transferred  farther  West. 


W  ith  her  expenses  paid,  she  had  been  sent  could  do  anything,  because  he  had  "cov- 
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Lost  People,  by  Captain  John  H.  Ayres 


ered”  the  case  from  every  possible  angle. 

“You  say  the  artist  is  a  successful 
man,”  I  observed.  “Can  you  tell  me 
what  dealer  sells  his  pictures?" 

“A  Syrian,  Mr.  Z - answered  Mr. 

Black  promptly.  "He  is  also  a  dealer  in 
antinues." 

“Have  you  asked  Mr.  Z - where  the 

artist  is  spending  the  summer?” 

“Why.  no,”  said  the  lawyer;  “I  didn’t 
think  of  that.” 

The  Syrian  antique  dealer  was  familiar 
to  me.  No  charge  had  ever  been  brought 
against  him,  but  I  had  accidentally  heard 
a  bit  of  information  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  useful.  It  was  said 

that  Mr.  Z -  had  at  one 

time  manufactured  in  the 
basement  of  his  art  studios 
the  model  of  an  ancient 
Eastern  temple,  and  that 
he  had  sold  the  model  to  a 
wealthy  woman  for  fifty 
thousand  dollars  on  the  rep¬ 
resentation  that  the  model 
antedated  the  temple  itself. 


More  than  ten  thousand  persons  are  re¬ 
ported  to  the  New  York  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  ever)' year  as  missing.  Of  these  about 
eight  thousand  belong  in  New  York,  while 
the  remainder  belong  in  other  cities  and 
towns  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
country.  Three  fourths  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  missing  are  boys  and  girls  under 
twenty-one.  Scarcely  one  person  in  a 
thousand  of  those  reported  to  us  disap¬ 
pear  involuntarily  from  any  cause,  such 
as  mental  derangement  or  "foul  play.” 

Girls  who  are  missing  have  usually  left 
home  because  of  a  desire  to  go  on  the 
stage  or  in  the  moving  pictures,  or  to 


WHEN  I  informed  Mr. 

*  *  Z -  over  the  tele¬ 

phone  that  I  wished  to  as¬ 
certain  the  whereabouts  of 
Mr.  X ,  the  artist,  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  come  to  see 
me,  he  declared  firmly  that 
he  was  a  busy  man  and 
would  not  have  time.  Then 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
certain  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  model  of  an  Eastern 
temple  had  come  to  me  and 
that,  if  he  ever  did  find  time 
to  come  in  to  see  me,  he 
might  be  interested  in  what 
I  had  heard.  His  attitude 
changed  at  once,  and  he 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  come 
that  afternoon. 

In  my  office  the  antioue 
dealer  denied  all  knowledge 
of  the  whereabouts  of  Mr. 

X - .  So  I  gave  him  a 

few  more  details  as  to  what 
1  had  heard  concerning  the 
model  of  the  temple,  and  I 
noticed  that  whenever  the 
temple  was  mentioned,  he 
wet  his  lips  or  crossed  his 
legs,  and  seemed  very  un¬ 
comfortable.  Expecting 
that  something  would  yet 
come  of  this  interview,  I 
made  no  further  move  in 
the  search.  Four  days  lat¬ 
er,  Mr.  Black,  the  lawyer, 
came  in. 

"Captain,"  he  exclaimed,  holding  up  a 
letter,  "this  is  simply  marvelous,  almost  a 
miracle!" 

"Hold  on!”  I  said.  ‘Tve  found  that 
the  miracles  happening  around  here  arc 
usually  the  result  of  using  a  little  com¬ 
mon  sense.  What  have  you  got  there?” 

Then  he  showed  me  the  letter.  It  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Black  and  signed  by 
both  the  artist  and  the  merchant's  daugh¬ 
ter.  They  told  of  their  plans  for  study 
during  the  rest  of  the  summer,  gave  the 
address  of  the  art  colony  where  they  were 
staying  in  Canada,  and  concluded  in  this 

way:  "Please  do  not  bother  Mr.  Z - 

any  further.  He  knows  nothing  of  our 
whereabouts.” 


Children  Conveniently 
“Lost”  for  the  Afternoon 


kUUING  the  hot  summer  months. 


D  says  Captain  Ayres,  “it  is  nothing 
unusual  for  us  to  have  as  many  as  twenty 
lost  children  from  eighteen  months  to 
three  or  four  years  old,  in  the  j>olice  sub¬ 
stations  on  the  East  Side.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  of  these  children  are 
intentionally  lost  for  a  convenient  but 
temporary  |>eri<xl.  When  an  East  Side 
mother  wants  to  go  to  the  l>cach  and 
finds  herself  incommoded  by  one  of  her 
younger  children,  she  sometimes  adopts 
the  plan  of  ‘losing’  it  on  a  street  corner, 
or  of  sending  one  of  the  older  children  out 
to  lose  it.  Some  meml>er  of  the  family 
waits  to  sec  that  the  child  is  found  by  a 
policeman,  who  promptly  takes  it  to  a 
station  house.  There  the  child  remains 
until  the  mother  returns  from  the  beach 
to  make  anxious  inquiries  about  her 
young  one.  I  know  of  no  way  to  prevent 
mothers  from  losing  their  children  where 
the  police  can  find  them,  but  some  day 
it  may  l>e  necessary  to  conduct  an 
educational  campaign  toward  this  end,  for 
our  nursery  accommodations  are  strictly 
limited.” 


missing  person  is  successful  within  a 
month.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  persons  reported  to  us  as  missing — 
about  one  in  two  thousand — remain  unac¬ 
counted  for  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  woman  reported  to 
me  that  her  husband  had  been  missing  for 
nearly  a  month.  “If  only  I  knew  he  was 
alive,"  she  said,  “1  could  be  happy,  even 
if  he  would  not  come  home.” 

The  facts  of  the  case  indicated  to  me 
that  her  husband  had  “dropped  out  of 
sight”  because  of  business  troubles  and 
debt.  He  was  a  man  thirty-five  years 
old,  a  member  of  a  manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  in  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded  to  his  father’s 
interest.  During  the  father’s 
lifetime  he  had  always  been 
the  “boy”  of  the  firm,  with¬ 
out  much  responsibility. 
Since  his  father’s  death  his 
two  uncles  in  the  firm  had 
kept  the  “boy”  from  exert¬ 
ing  any  influence  in  the 
business, so  that  he  remained 
practically  an  ,  employee 
without  a  share  in  the 
profits. 

I  his  man  and  his  wife,  in 
view-  of  the  profits  they  had 
hoped  to  derive  from  the 
company,  had  begun  living 
beyond  their  income  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  death  of 
the  man's  father.  Finally, 
the  husband  had  found 
himself  in  debt  to  a  host  of 
small  creditors  for  about 
one  thousand  dollars.  When 
these  creditors  had  become 
pressing  he  had  believed 
himself  disgraced,  and  had 
started  on  a  trip  to  the 
Southwest  with  his  wife's 
knowledge  and  consent. 


escape  from  irksome  home  or  employ¬ 
ment  conditions.  As  a  rule,  the  actuating 
motive  seems  to  be  a  wish  to  escape 
from  the  restraining  influences  of  the 
home  and  to  secure  liberty  to  follow  their 
own  impulses  or  desires,  be  such  im- 

Clses  or  desires  for  good  or  the  contrary. 

r  experience  has  shown  that  in  most 
cases  the  result  to  the  girl  falls  in  the  latter 
class.  Boys  usually  start  out  in  quest  of 
adventure.  The  man  who  disappears 
when  in  his  right  mind  usually  does  so  be¬ 
cause  of  one  of  three  reasons,  or  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  reasons:  business  re¬ 
verses,  extravagances  that  have  placed 
him  in  debt,  or  family  troubles.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  our  search  for  a 


LX)R  six  weeks  he  had  writ- 
*  ten  home  regularly.  The 
last  letter,  which  had  come 
some  four  weeks  previously, 
was  written  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  oa  hotel  stationery; 
but  he  had  told  nothing  of 
his  future  plans.  It  was  a 
simple  matter  for  us  to  de¬ 
termine  that  the  man  had, 
in  fact,  stayed  a  few  days  at 
the  hotel  from  which  he  had 
dated  his  last  letter;  but  we 
have  found  no  trace  of  him 
since  he  "checked  out.” 

To-day,  this  man's  wife 
still  believes  he  is  dead  as  a 
result  of  “foul  play”  or 
some  accident;  but  1  do  not.  1  have  found 
that  very  often  men  who  have  been  proud 
of  meeting  their  obligations  promptly,  as 
this  man  was,  suffer  great  mental  distress 
when  they  are  pursued  by  creditors.  I  hey 
suffer  with  greater  keenness  if  they  have 
got  into  debt  through  some  weakness  such 
as  extravagance. 

My  idea  is  that  this  man  became  more 
and  more  convinced  that  he  was  disgraced 
and  finally  began  to  look  upon  himself  as 
a  fugitive.  It  may  be  that  he  is  now  try¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  starting  life  over 
again  in  some  place  where  he  is  unknown, 
with  the  intention  of  later  settling  up 
with  his  creditors  and  of  bringing  his  family 
on  to  join  him.  (Continued  on  page  J7j) 


Extraordinary  Experiences 
Of  a  World  Traveler 


A  close  call  with  a  lioness  Across  the  Atlantic  78  times 

The  best  country  of  all  The  pictures  folks  most  like  to  see 

Questions  people  always  ask  me  The  most  dangerous  country  on  earth 

An  adventure  with  a  charging  rhinoceros 
Where  you  find  the  most  delightful  climate 


By  E.  M.  Newman 


Mr.  F..  M.  Newman,  nhown  here  in  a  Zulu 
ricksha  in  Durban,  southeast  Africa,  has 
been  four  times  around  the  glnlx’,  seventy* 
eight  times  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  lias 
climbed  the  Himalayas  to  a  height  of 
nineteen  thousand  feet,  and  visited  every 
Country  of  the  world,  lie  is  an  explorer, 
photographer,  and  lecturer.  Ills  program 
is  to  travel  six  months  of  the  year,  spend 
one  month  in  preparing  lectures,  and  five 
in  delivering  them.  Just  after  graduating 
in  medicine  Mr.  Newman  took  a  world  tour, 
and  the  love  for  travel  so  gripped  him  that 
he  never  did  take  up  the  profession  for 
which  he  was  trained.  He  was  horn  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  IH7J.  in  the  -accompany- 
ing  article  he  tells  us  it  isn't  so  much  the 
wild  animals  and  savage  people  that  are  to 
he  feared  by  the  wanderer  in  uncivilized 
lands  as  the  drinking  water  and  the  insects 


WHAT  do  you  think  would 
probably  happen  in  the 
heart  of  Africa  if  you  took 
an  afternoon  walk,  alone 
and  unarmed,  and  met  a 
lion?  Circumstances  alter  cases.  But  it 
has  hern  my  experience  that  if  the  lion 
sees  you  first  and  has  plenty  of  time,  he 
scampers  away  as  fast  as  he  can  go! 

I  have  walked  for  fifteen  hundred  miles 
and  more  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Africa 
without  any  weapon  more  dangerous  than 
a  lead  pencil.  Often  I  was  alone,  miles 
behind  or  ahead  of  my  party.  And  more 


than  one  lion  has  run  at  the  sight  of  me, 
though  I  am  not  a  dangerous-looking  per¬ 
son.  I  am  very  certain  that  scarcely  any 
wild  animal  seems  as  terrible  to  man  as 
man  must  seem  to  wild  animals. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  an  animal  will 
never  fight.  On  the  contrary!  Once  in 
Africa  I  happened  to  be  at  the  head  of  our 
party.  We  were  in  the  iungle.  and  as  I 
came  around  a  big  rock  I  saw  on  a  ledge, 
directly  ahead  and  about  twelve  feet  dis¬ 
tant,  a  lioness  fast  asleep.  She  did  not 
hear  me. 

It  was  un  unusual  chance  for  a  picture. 

Below :  A  busy 
monkey  In  thin, 
inirni  upon  hU 
menial  iiuk  of 
picking  flea* 
from  a  woolly 
•log.  The  .log  |« 
evidently  en¬ 
joying  the 
practice  an 
much  a*  the 
monk,  for  it 
nerve*  the 
double  purpovc 
of  ridding  him 
•»f  Hea*  and  Hav¬ 
ing  him  the 
nece**lty  for 
*cmtchlng 


1  put  up  my  camera  to  take  it.  The  click 
of  the  shutter  woke  her.  Instantly  she  was 
on  her  feet,  and  leaped  at  me. 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  hunters  had 
come  up  with  me  from  behind.  He  luJ 
waited  for  me  to  get  mv  picture.  But  at 
she  leaped,  he  fired.  She  fell  dead  at  mv 
feet.  That  was  as  close  a  call  as  I  ever  had 
with  a  wild  animal,  and  1  have  spent  a 
great  many  years  photographing  them, 
men,  and  scenery  everyw  here.  Of  course 
then  I  was  glad  to  have  something  more 
effective  than  a  lead  pencil  at  hand! 

1  have  managed  in  the  past  twenty 
years  to  get  to  every  country  in  the  world. 
In  the  line  of  my  profession  I  have  hud 
first-hand  experience  with  practically 
every  kind  of  weather  and  scenery  and 
tribe  of  the  human  race.  I  have  been 
caught  in  a  typhoon  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
when  our  ship  was  whirled  round  and 
round,  helpless  to  help  herself.  I  wal 
once  overtaken  by  a  dust  storm  on  the 
Sahara  Desert;  all  of  us  were  buried  m 
our  tents,  and  we  had  to  go  for  two  dan 
without  food  or  drink.  I  have  been  within 
nine  degrees  of  the  North  Pole  and  within 
twelve  degrees  of  the  South  Pole.  1  have 
climbed  nineteen  thousand  feet  of  i 
mountain  that  rises  nearly  five  mile* 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I  have  seen  the 
t  topic  %  pretty  well  around  the  equatot, 
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from  the  Amazon  to  the  Ganges  and  back 
a;>ain.  I  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
seventy-eight  times. 

Whether  chance  or  irresistible  necessity 
made  me  a  world  traveler  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  I  was  educated  to  be  a  doctor.  But 
before  I  began  to  practice  I  took  a  trip 
around  the  world.  It  lasted  two  years. 
1  found  that  I  liked  traveling  and  cared 
very  little  for  medicine.  As  a  result,  I 
stuck  to  what  I  liked.  I  have  been  travel¬ 
ing,  making  pictures,  and  lecturing  about 
my  travels  ever  since. 

"NT AT l' RALLY,  I  am  asked  a  great  many 
L  ’I  questions  about  my  experiences.  Peo¬ 
ple*'  ave  some  aueer  ideas  about  the  things 
to  be  done  and  found  when  a  person  gets 
away  from  his  own  land.  Many  imagine, 
for  example,  that  the  farther  you  leave 
home,  the  more  dangerous  the  world  be¬ 
comes.  I  haven’t  found  it  so. 

One  dav  I  was  walking  down-street 
in  Lima,  Peru,  while  an  election  was  in 
progress.  It  was  imprudent  of  me,  for 


election  and  revolution,  in  cer¬ 
tain  South  American  states, 
arc  almost  synonymous.  The 
citizens  on  onesideof  the  street 
were  yelling  "Viva  Pierrino!" 
On  the  other  side  they  shouted 
"Viva  Bolano!” 

Suddenly  bullets  began  to  fly 
in  every  direction.  I  ducked 
into  a  doonvay  nearby.  I  he 
fight  was  a  good  deal  like  a 
tropical  thunder  shower:  in 
fifteen  minutes  it  was  all  over! 
I  resumed  my  walk. 

Dangerous:  Slightlvl  But  I 
doubt  if  the  fatalities  on  that 
occasion  w  ere  any  more  nurner- 
erous  than  from  street  acci¬ 
dents,  and  bandits’  pistols,  and 
street  cars  in  a  city  of  equal 
size  in  the  United  States  al¬ 
most  any  day  of  the  year! 

I  have  already  said  that 
most  wild  animals,  as  I  have 
found  them,  fear  man  more 
than  man  need  fear  them. 
Nearly  all  of  them  give  a 
warning  before  they  attack 
The  puff  adder  will  strike  you 
with  its  deadly  fangs  if  you 


Above:  These  tropical  cats,  known  as 
cheetahs,  are.  trained  to  hunt  other 
animals.  They  are  about  the  length 
of  .1  leopard,  but  are  taller  and  arc 
wonderfully  Heet  of  foot,  for  a  short 
distance.  They  do  not  trail  their  prey, 
.is  doe*  the  dog.  but  run  sight  races  with 
the  lin  ing  game.  The  cheetah  Is  dis¬ 
tributed  over  nearly  all  of  Africa,  hut 
is  most  common  In  the  tropical  Jungles 
Photo  to  left:  Buboons  digging  a  well. 
It  is  not  a  dry  law  but  a  dry  season 
thin  is  worrying  these  creatures. 
I  hey  are  here  seen  digging  for  water 
in  a  parched  river  bad  In  Africa 

Below:  Native  South  Africans  In  full 
regalia  for  a  religious  ceremonial.  The 
worship  of  primitive  peoples  Is  often 
highly  ritualistic,  and  this  picture  Is 
one  of  i  he  hundreds  taken  by  Mr.  New¬ 
man  revealing  rheoutwurd  form  of  the 
religious  observances  of  African  tribes 


step  on  it.  An  elephant  stalked 
in  elephant  grass  will  charge 
you.  Hut  even  the  adder  hisses 
before  it  strikes.  And  the  ele¬ 
phant  trumpets. 


'"PH ERE  are. to  besure.  man- 
*  eating  lions.  I  hey  are  among 
the  most  feared  animals  of 
the  jungle.  What  about  them? 

A  man-eater  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  he  sounds.  I  le  is  merely 
old  fellow  who  has  to  let 


an 


in  place 


of 


craft  serve  him  in  nl 
strength.  Too  feeble  any 
longer  to  run  his  prey  to  earth 
as  the  young  lions  do,  too  slow 
to  pursue  and  kill  a  hartcbecste, 
he  is  forced  to  stalk  and  fall  on 
his  prey  when  asleep.  Some 
of  these  old  lions  stalk  man  in 
that  way. 

A  charging  rhinoceros  once 
did  give  us  some  trouble.  Two 
camera  men  in  mv  party  were 
filming  him.  Being  photo-, 
graphed  seemed  to  bore  him  as 
much  as  it  does  some  people, 
and  he  headed  directly  for  one 
of  the  cameras.  The  camera 
man  kept  on  turning,  relying 


In  the  counts  of  an  Afrlcnn  hunt 
Mr.  Newman'*  party  came  bctom 
these  two  rhlnooeroMM  aalwp. 
Motion  picture  rumenu  were  act 
ventured  clow 


An  African  lioness  asleep.  Hut 
at  the  click  of  thecuniera  shutter 
•he  awoke  from  her  aieata  and 
came  within  a  second  or  two  of 
putt inft  un  end  to  Mr.  Newman's 
career.  He  alipped  up  on  her, 
snapped  the  picture,  and  the 
next  instant  she  was  hurtlinii 
toward  him.  One  of  the  hunters 
fired,  and  the  beast  fell  dead  at 
the  feet  of  the  photographer 


up,  and  a  hunt 
to  the  huge  creatures  to  mukr 
them  charge.  Because  the  wind 
was  bio wl nil  toward  the  man  ibcl 
animals  did  not  Hindi  him  until 
lie  was  very  close.  Than  they 
leaped  to  their  feet  and  chunk'd, 
crush  I  nfl  into  one  of  the  cameras. 
A  rhinoceros  Is  near- sigh  ted  and 
Its  eyes  so  plucad  that  It  cannot 
see  well  to  either  side.  Therefore 
it  is  fairly  easy  to  side-step  him 
when  lie  charge* 

Photo  In  oval:  Victoria  Falla  la 
second  to  the  lamest  und,  accord¬ 
ion  to  Mr.  Newman,  |>erhups  the 
most  muilnlficent  wnterfull  In 
the  world.  It  Is  In  Rhode*!*, 
Africa.  To  the  natives  It  Is  known 


on  the  hunter  who  was  with  us. 
Hut  the  hunter  did  nor  lire  quite 
soon  enough. 

I  he  rhino  was  almost  on  the 
•loomed  camera  when  the  pho¬ 
tographer  jumped  to  one  side. 
I  hc  hunter,  watching  the  animal, 
fired.  Ilis  shot  went  absolutely 
true,  ami  the  rhino  crashed  down 
dead  on  top  of  the  camera. 


I  hc  second  camera  man  filmed  the  whole 
scene,  and  it  made  a  great  picture  when 
we  recovered  the  smashed  camera  from 
under  the  beast,  saved  that  film,  aid 
combined  it  with  the  other.  It  required 
nerve  in  the  camera  man  to  stand  hi* 
ground  until  the  last  moment;  hut  of 
course  he  had  confidence  in  the  fdlow 
with  the  gun. 

Most  dangers  are  those  to  which  trav- 
elers  lay  themselves  open  through  igno¬ 
rance  or  the  failure  to  take  proper  precau¬ 
tions.  Several  years  ago  I  was  in  South 


Above:  A  Congo  village,  in  interior  \frica. 
These  people  have  no  paved  streets,  auto* 
mobiles,  baths,  electric  lights,  or  other 
accoMorie*  of  civilization,  lint  then 
neither  do  they  have  any  housing  prob¬ 
lem,  rent  bills,  traffic  accidents,  or  in* 
come  tax  blanks  to  annoy  them.  The  My* 
of  clothing  worn  by  the  villagers  slum 
that  the  trader  from  the  outside  world 
lias  found  his  way  to  f  his  primitive  group 


1  o  the  right:  The  hippopotamus,  one  of 
the  bulkiest  of  mammals,  is  native  to 
Africa*  Mere  is  one  of  the  huge  creatures 
at  hay.  Just  after  this  picture  was  taken 
tile  enraged  animal  bit  a  canoe  loaded 
with  natives,  killing  one  of  them  and 
spilling  the  others  into  tlte  water.  They 
bad  paddled  4iii t  to  get  a  rise  out  of  him 
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America  in  company 
with  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York.  I  was 
goinp  to  La  I'az,  the 
capital  of  Bolivia, 
which  is  situated  12,250 
feet  above  sea  level,  in 
the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Titicaca.  The  vice 
president  wanted  to  go 
too. 

I  advised  him  not  to. 
I  le  was  a  heavy-set 
man,  with  indications  of 
a  weak  heart.  The  air 

Cisure  on  the  human 
y  at  normal  eleva- 


is  anything  weak  in  him, 
it  is  likely  to  burst. 

In  getting  the  pictures 
that  people  want  me  to 
bring  back  and  show 
them,  however,  there  is 
only  one  thing  I  can  do. 
I  have  to  go  where  the 
pictures  arc.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  I  have  never 
been  troubled  with  more 
than  my  fair  share  of 
timidity.  'The  airplane 
has  enabled  us  to  get 
many  kinds  of  photo¬ 
graphs  that  were  beyond 
us  before.  1  got  some 
splendid  pictures  front 


A  warrior  of  the  Kikuyu 
tribe.  In  British  FU|uutorlul 
Africa,  displaying  Ills  Idea 
of  what  a  drc*n  parade  uni¬ 
form  should  look  like.  Ills 
taste,  obviously,  runs  to 
fuss  and  feathers,  and  such 
native  cosmetics  as  he  has 
used  on  his  face  serve  to 
produces  fierce  rather  than 
a  lovely  expression 


The  African  elephants  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  look  tame  enough,  but  us 
a  matter  of  fact  not  one  of  them 
has  ever  lusted  peanuts  or  other 
confections  which  we  toss  to  the 
big  fellows  in  the  circus.  This 
wild  herd  was  photographed  by 
Mr.  Newman  from  a  blind,  lie 
hlil  himself  and  his  camera  and 
then  for  days  and  days  he  waited.* 
finally  getting  this  remarkable 
picture  of  the  herd  as  It  pushed 
along  through  the  brush 


tions  is  about  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet  or  so  above  sea  level 
the  pressure  is  reduced  to 
about  six  pounds.  My  friend 
would  not  listen  to  me  when 
I  told  him  not  to  make  the 
ascent. 

"If  you  can  stand  it  up 
there,"  he  said,  "I  can  too.” 

We  took  the  train,  and  when 
we  had  completed  the  long, 
slow  climb,  he  said  to  me  with  evident 
satisfaction: 

“You  see,  I’m  all  right." 

"  But,"  I  objected,  "you've  been  sitting 

down  all  the  time." 

"Oh,  I  can  walk  around,  too!” 

He  got  up  to  leave  the  car,  and  fell  dead 
on  the  platform! 

If  a  man  goes  to  the  high  mountains 
after  he  is  fifty,  he  had  better  content 
himself  with  looking  at  them  from  a 
modest  elevation,  unless  he  is  very  sure  of 
his  physical  condition.  Up  higher,  if  there 


An  .African  ant  hill,  forty  feet  high 
and  sufficiently  old  to  have  fair- 
sized  trees  growing  out  of  it.  Mr. 
Newman  Is  seen  In  the  foreground 
gazing  at  this  remarkable  monu¬ 
ment  built  by  the  Indefatigable 
little  insects.  It  is  a  community 
city,  with  passageways, store- rooms, 
chambers,  nurseries,  and  so  on 


An  Kgyptlan  stenographer. 
This  man  ion  the  left)  Is  a 
professional lottcr writer.  Ills 
clients  tell  him  what  they 
want  to  My.  he  puts  it  In  a 
letter,  and  collects  a  fee  of 
some  two  cents  for  the  service 


airplanes  during  the  war. 

Once  1  went  up  with  d’An- 
nunzio,  the  Italian  poet  and 
soldier.  We  flew  over  the  I'iave 
River  and  the  Austrian  front. 
It  is  an  interesting  experience 
to  be  fired  at  in  the  air.  The 
Austrians  tried  to  pot  us.  of 
course,  and  they  did  hit  the 
wings  in  two  01  three  places. 
But  it  w  as  impossible  w  bile  wc 
were  in  the  air.  it  least  for  me, 
to  tell  whether  wc  had  been 
hit  or  not.  Shells  were  bursting 
all  amund  us.  and  w  henever  one 
came  especially  dose  there  was  .1  sharp 
concussion  and  tht  plant  suddt  nly  dropped 
ten  or  .1  dozen  feet.  It  was  like  walking 
along  rhe  street  and  falling  into  an  un- 
1  xpect <  >1  coal  hole  '  W  hell  we  got  hat  k 
to  earth  1  found  some  bits  of  shrapnel  in 
my  coat. 

During  the  war  the  interest  in  all  pic¬ 
tures  of  actual  fighting  was  immense. 
I  here  was  only  one  way  to  get  such  pic¬ 
tures,  and  that  was  to  go  where  they  were 
fighting.  I  secured  permission,  and  went 
with  my  camera  [Continued  on  page  179) 


“How  I  Raised  My  Child 

And  Why” 

By  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam 


ONCE  in  my  life  when  a  man  said 
.  to  me  will  you  do  something 
I  for  me  I  said  ye*  the  first  time, 
on  account  it  was  a  lovHy  re¬ 
quest.  It  come  from  the  Editor 
of  this  American  Magazine  and  he  says 
■ay  will  you  w  rite  me  a  piece  about  bring¬ 
ing  up  children  or  words  to  that  effect, 
and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  him  to  get 
through  talking  before  seconding  the  mo¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  chance  no  normal  woman 
could  resist,  and  1  am  nothing  if  not 
normal,  even  though  Normal  School  is  one 
of  the  few  places  I  have  never  been,  but  I 
understand  it  is  the  place  where  children 
are  caught  at  the  very  wildest  stage  and 
brought  back  to  normalcy. 

Well,  1  am  that  way  by 
nature  and  also  because 
Life  has  christened  me  with 
a  ax  every  time  j  tried  to  be 
otherwise.  Which  is  what 

[ou  call  the  school  of  hard 
nocks.  And  so  being  as 
normal  as  any  woman  is  at 
any  time,  why  of  course  I 
was  enthusiastic  to  tell 
other  people  about  my  child 
and  how  to  bring  up  theirs. 

Because  it’s  a  true  fact,  no 
matter  how  good  friends 
you’ve  got,  if  they  have 
also  children,  or  even  one, 
why  they  can  never  seem  to 
get  interested  in  what  you 
are  telling  them  about  your 
kid,  but  keep  breaking  in 
with  remarks  like  that  re¬ 
minds  me  of  what  my  Bob¬ 
by  said  yesterday,  and  then 
they  wifi  insist  upon  telling 
it  to  you  and  when  you  hear 
it,  why  it  is  something 
which  the  thing  you  was 
telling  couldn’t  possibly 
have  reminded  them  of,  but 
you  have  got  to  say  howr 
clever!  So  naturally  I 
jumped  at  writing  down  all 
my  favorite  remarks  about 
not  alone  my  own  young 
one,  but  also  what  ails  the 
way  the  neighbors  raise 
theirs.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is,  nobody 
can  answer  me  back  except  maybe  by 
mail,  but  not  even  that  until  I  have  com¬ 
pletely  finished  and  got  through.  Whv, 
you  can  see  for  yourself,  especially  if  fe¬ 
male,  that  this  was  what  our  friends  the 
French  call  some  bon  chance! 

Well,  now,  I  have  got  a  very  original 
plan  about  dragging  my  child  up  to  the 

Elaee  where  he  will  be  capable  of  hauling 
imself  on  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  believe 
me,  ripe  will  be  right  if  he  keeps  on  going 
the  way  he  has  commenced.  Well,  any¬ 
ways,  this  scheme  of  mine  is  quite  the 
gnat’s  nightie,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  in 
order  you  should  understand  it  even 
against  your  will,  why  we  will  have  to 


commence  at  the  beginning,  which  is,  as  a 
person  might  suppose,  the  usual  period 
previous  to  Juniors  well-staged  entrance 
into  this  Life’s  as  you  might  call  it  drama 
comedy,  which  some  of  it  fortunately 


is. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  we  might  go  even 
backer  than  that,  because  the  most  un¬ 
usual  thing  about  my  kid  is  that  1  reallv 
wanted  him.  I  got  the  idea,  see,  and  with 
me  it’s  always  no  sooner  said  than  done 
within  the  limits  of  human  endeavor.  And 
although  1  am  a  busy  woman,  why  after 
being  as  much  married  as  a  childless 
woman  ever  is,  which  is  only  about  33M%» 
why  after  being  that  way  for  nine  years, 


Fathers  and  Mothers,  Please  Copy 


••  AND  that  !*  shout  all  the  rule*  I  haw  got  about  bringing 
/\  up  a  kid."  nays  Mr*.  Putnam,  “and  «o  I  have  only  got 
Jim.  to  tell  the  hut  half  of  the  title,  which  i«  why  I  liave 
brought  him  up.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is.  Iiecausc  I  have 
a  hunch  that  he  may  do  some  of  the  things  which  I  have  fell 
down  on.  later,  when  1  have  fell  down  for  the  last  time.  Be¬ 
cause  having  this  kid.  that  I  helped  make,  actually  s|iraking 
and  thinking  and  moving  about,  is  one  of  the  chief  miracles 
which  prove  the  existence  of  God  to  roe.  because  you  can  l«ct 
your  sweet  life  no  human  ever  made  anything  so  wonderful 
without  divine  help.  And  I  did  it  because  1  wanted  to  be  a 
real  woman,  and  a  woman  with  no  child  is  an  old  maid  even 
if  she  has  a  living  husband  and  four  divorce  certificates.  Then 
aguin  I  did  it  because  I  wanted  someone  to  love  without  having 
to  put  on  the  brake*  every  now  and  then  the  way  a  jwtsoii 
has  to  with  a  husband,  on  account  otherwisr  he  might  get  too 
sure  of  you.  And  also  because  1  like  to  think  I  contributed 
at  least  one  American  citisen  to  a  country  which  needs  more 
Anglo-Saxon  one*;  ami  if  he  ilon’t  make  good,  why  I  will  lick 
the  pant*  tiff  of  him.  And  then  again  I  raised  him  because  1 
like  to  make  things— real  things,  and  the  more  difficult  they 
are.  and  the  harder  to  produce,  why  the  better  I  enjoy  making 
them,  even  if  I  do  crab  a  lot  about  how  overworked  I  am, 
anti  etc. 

“And  also.  I  needed  somebody  to  educate  me  and  bring  me 
up  right,  ami  believe  me.  there  is  no  one  can  do  it  like  your  own 
kid  will.  If  you  have  not  already  prosed  this,  get  yourself  a 
copy  of  ray  special  parent’s  outfit,  consisting  of  two  pairs  of 
car  muffs,  two  sets  of  shtirk  abaorber*.  an  encyclopedia  anti  u 
good  strong  common  desk  ruler,  ami  take  a  chance!  It  pays!" 


I  wanted  a  child  of  my  very  own  instead 
of  picking  one  out  readv-madc  at  some 
.Findings-Is-Kcepings  Asylum  or  some 
place,  even  if  having  a  personal  child  did 
take  up  more  time,  and  cut  into  business 
hours  considerable. 

Well,  when  I  got  this  big  idea,  see,  I  felt 
like  I  was  the  first  one  ever  thought  of  it, 
and  the  family  treated  me  in  a  way  which 
confirmed  this  suspicion  strongly.  What 
with  two  elderly  ladies  nominated  for 
grandmother  at  the  same  time,  and  a 
flock  of  married  girl-friends  who  had 
something  on  me  by  several  years,  mean¬ 
ing  kids  all  the  way  from  one  to  ten,  why 
you  can  imagine  I  got  slipped  an  earful. 
And  while  of  course  a  lot  of  them  took  this 


opportunity  to  spill  a  few  horrid  truth*, 
the  net  receipts  was  to  the  general  effect 
that  babies  was  little  angels  with  the 
beauty  of  a  Zigficld  chorus,  the  perfume  of 
a  spring  day,  and  the  charm  of  a  dollar 
more  in  the  bank  than  you  thought  you 
had. 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  this  female  cooing, 
or  maybe  because  of  it,  I  felt  there  must 
be  a  catch  some  place.  And  there  was. 
The  baby  was  the  catch.  Not  that  I 
didn’t  love  mine  right  from  the  word  go 
and  often  experienced  a  interval  where 
just  to  hold  him  made  the  rest  of  the  plot 
worth  while.  This  usually  occurred  when 
he  was  asleep.  But  on  ordinary  occasions, 
when  he  was  making  sure 
his  lungs  was  still  there,  or 
—well,  you  know  what  they 
do — anyways,  when  he  was 
on  the  rougher  end  of  the 
job,  1  would  often  think 
well  I  certainly  went 
through  a  lot  to  get  him, 
and  now  I  have  got  him, 
what  am  I  going  to  do  with 
him?  And  more  than  once 
if  the  nurse  hadn’t  been 
looking,  why  1  might  of 
dropped  him  down  the  well 
if  there  had  been  any  well. 
As  there  wasmt  I  never  did, 
and  on  the  whole  have  not 

3 retted  it  except  at  time* 
en  he  won’t  cat  his  din¬ 
ner  or  puts  molasses  in  his 
hair  or  something. 

Well,  my  mother  and  my 
mother-in-law  had  a  crazy 
idea  they  knew  something 
about  raising  children  on 
account  they  had  several 
each,  and  they  wanted  to 
make  sure  I  got  the  benefit 
of  their  knowledge,  al¬ 
though  why  on  earth  they 
should  expect  me  to  believe 
they  knew  anything  about 
how  to  bring  up  a  child 
when  they  must  of  known  1 
had  seen  the  children  they 
had  done  it  to,  is  more  than 
can  be  explained.  Why,  one 
of  the  principal  tropics  of  conversation  on 
many  an  otherwise  dull  evening  in  our 
house  had  been  for  me  to  tell  my  then 
husband  just  where  his  mother  should  of 
raised  him  different. 

And  as  for  what  had  happened  in  Mom- 
mer's  home,  well,  modesty  forbids  I  should 
say  a  word,  but  outside  of  the  dresser- 
mirror  I  didn't  sec  that  Mommcr  done  so 
very  well,  either. 

Well,  when  1  pointed  out  their  well- 
established  ignorance  it  didn't  make  no 
impression  on  these  two  grandmothers, 
and  for  once  in  their  life  they  got  together 
on  a  subject  and  good  land  how  they 
would  pick  that  subject  up  when  he  had 
ought  to  of  been  left  lay  and  cry  it  out! 
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“How “I  Raised  My  Child — and  Why,"  by  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam 


What  was  even  further,  they  wanted  he 

should  have  a  celluloid  doughnut  to  chew  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam,  who 
on,  get  fed  whenever  he  was  hungry,  and  has  extracted  so  many 
be  rocked  to  sleep.  Well,  believe  me,  with  chuckles  from  the  American 
all  them  antiscientific  methods  goinu  on  pub|ic-  shown  here  »»:.*- 
I  come  near  going  cuckoo,  and  if  anybody  ,n« ln  ,heJ sunshine 
around  that  nurseiy  was  to  be  rocked  old  ton,  John  Francis,  a*  he 
to  sleep  it  should  of  been  them  two  Hoi-  attempts  to  la**,  a  roving 
shevik  grandmothers,  and  I  mean  rocked  cat.  John  Francis  is  the  real 
in  the  usual  sense,  meaning  stones.  He-  hero  of  this  article  in  which 
cause  if  anybody  in  my  house  was  going  Mrs.  Putnam  tell'  of  the 
to  break  the  rules  of  modern  infant-care  despairs  and  delights  of 
for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  old-fashioned  com-  bringing  up  a  healthy,  mi»- 
fort,  why  I  decided  it  would  be  me.  chievous  American  young- 

Well,  of  course  I  and  my  husband  had  £'w 
both  grew  up  in  spite  of  our  mothers,  and  a,  which  hU  precocious 
so  our  Junior  also  managed  to  survive  molher  embarked  on  her 
them  through  the  first  year,  which  they  literary  career  for  Mrs. 
all  assured  us  would  be  the  hardest.  c\-  Putnam  has  written  stories 
centing  the  second  year.  And  at  about  “»>d  verse-  since  she  was 

‘  '  •  *  "  *  f,.w  eleven.  What  is  more  re¬ 

markable.  even  her  earlier 
efforts  were  published. 
Among  the  latest  of  nearly 
a  dozen  books  are  “West 
hcn  Broadway,"  "It  Pays  to 

Smile,"  and  "Believe  You 
f  Me"  all  written  In  her 

amusing  lingo.  In  addition, 
Mrs.  Putnam  has  written 
scores  of  magazine  articles 

n  to 


this  time  he  commenced  showing 
signs  which  even  his  father  had  to  admit 
were  of  intelligence. 

VJOW  it’s  a  peculiar  fact,  but  w 
*  ’  Junior  slept  somewhere  around  tw  enty 
hours  a  day  and  lay  in  his  crib  the  rest  o 
the  time  talking  Esperanto  to  himself.  I 
used  to  long  for  the  merry  time  when  h«- 
would  be  big  enough  to  romp  around  with 
me  some.  Hut  just  as  soon  as  he  begu 
show  a  little  ambition  in  that  direction, 
why  I  commenced  to  long  equally  for 
them  dear  departed  days  when  he  could 
be  parked  in  his  crib  almost  indefinitely. 

And  right  here  was  where  I  had  a 
head-on  collision  with  the  modern 
ideas  on  raising  Cain  and  being  . 

Able,  if  you  get  me.  / 

You  see,  when  I  got  this  bright  / 
idea  to  have  a  little  sweetheart  in  ^ 
our  home,  I  also  got  all  the  books  B 
on  the  subject,  and  while  Junior  I 
was  completely  helpless,  why  I 

could  put  into  practice  " The  °*  ,hc  case  is,  Nuis  is  a  terrible 

Modem  Mother”  @  1.75  Net,  and  bother.  But  1  don’t  really  see  how 

was  able  to  put  most  of  the  dope  ■  JB^BV^^^B  can  do  without 

out  of  “The  Scientific  I’anhan-  |  M^^^B  Well,  granting  then  that  it  is  a 

dling  of  the  Infant”  over  on  him.  e<mhI  thing  we  should  have  chil- 

But  just  as  quick  as  he  com-  P^^B  '  dren  in  the  community,  and  by 

menced  running  around  on  all  It  the  way  1  may  remark  it  is  a  pity 

fours  and  saying  Baa  as  good  as  #  ^^^B  ••  «h«  Am-m  n  Lid,  do  n  t  <1 

any  sheep  you  ever  listened  to  in  f  *  r»*l*  equal  i»„ 

your  life,  I  seen  that  "Self-Ex-  \  '  /  of  the  . same— well,  anyways  giant- 

pression  And  The  Growing  Child”  \  jflB  n  ing  we  have  got  to  have  them,  and 

was  no  more  good  to  me  than  a  \  £  j  B  ■  that  they  might  as  well  he  ac- 

last  year’s  time-table,  and  I  \  '.1  ’B  \  cepted  as  a  good  thing,  the  next 

wished  I  had  my  money  hack,  and  de-  \  B  Bj  -  big  question  is  how  will  we  bring  them 

cided  that  all  the  book  was  fit  for  was  to  N.  up  to  be  as  little  objectionable  as  human 

give  away  to  our  village  library.  x  ^BBt  beings  ever  are  Because  it  seems  a  kid 

As  for  w’hat  was  alleged  to  be  the  more  x^B^  is  not  bom  human  not  civilized  anyway, 

advanced  book,  called  “Auto-Suggestion  and  civilization  has  got  to  be  crowded 

as  Applied  to  Children,”  well  believe  me,  into  him  by  hook  or  crook  mostly  crook. 

Junior  sprung  an  auto-suggestion  of  his  instead  of  the  ministry  like  you  had  al- 

own  the  very  first  time  1  took  him  down-  wavs  hoped.  In  other  words,  a  child  is  a  AT  THE  age  of  one  annum  or  less  Junior 
street  with  me,  he  picking  it  out  instantly  endless  chain  of  trouble  right  up  to  the  **  commenced  to  show  all  the  traitsof  the 
in  the  toy-shop  window  and  creating  as  time  when  you  are  now  too  old  to  enjoy  darkest  African  savage  that  ever  existed 
you  might  say,  a  murder-scene  until  I  your  freedom,  and  a  person  had  better  in  any  travel-book  yet  written,  including 
went  in  and  bought  it  for  him.  And  it  was  realize  this  right  from  the  start  and  make  considerable  skill  at  scalping  and  a  appe- 
finding  out  that  these  books  was  the  bunk  the  best  of  it.  Because  believe  me  I  know  tite  for  glass  beads,  watches,  and  small 
forced  me  to  have  another  idea  bv  which  there  is  a  best  to  it.  One  smile  and  a  kiss  hardware  that  amounted  to  a  vice.  From 
I  do  not  mean  a  second  order  like  you  from  those  innocent-looking  little  lips  will  "hat  I  heard  the  neighbors  say,  I  expect 
think  1  do,  but  I  mean  a  thought  about  wipe  out  all  the  stolen  jam  in  the  cup-  this  is  not  so  original  in  Junior  as  it  then 
this  big  original  theory  regarding  children  board  and  none  knows  it  any  better  than  seemed  to  me.  And  their  words  was  con- 
which  1  am  telling  you  of— in  time.  me.  firmed  when  I  give  the  poor  innocent  his 

Now  one  thing  a  parent  soon  comes  to  But  just  the  same  I  am  not  one  to  add  first  birthday  party  which  occurred  on  his 

notice  in  connection  with  raising  their  any  lies  to  the  cheap  sentiment  already  third  one,  on  account  I  thought  well,  by 
child  is  that  each  year  you  say  well,  this  on  the  shelves  about  the  beauty  of  having  now  he  has  got  some  incipient  social  in¬ 
year  is  the  worst,  once  it  is  over  why  the  kids  and  the  comfort  they  arc,  when  1  stincts,  I  think  I  will  ask  in  a  few  of  these 
next  year  will  be  a  whole  lot  easier.  And  know  for  a  positive  fact  that  for  every  mothers  around  town  to  see  how  good  1 
so  on  up  to  the  age  when  he  comes  home  comfort  they  give  you,  they  will  see  to  it  make  ice  cream,  and  incidentally  we  will 
to  tell  you  he  has  joined  the  police  force  that  you  get  two  midnight  walks,  or  else  watch  our  little  ( Continued  on  page  1&5) 


Captain  Jackson  Gives  In 

The  story  of  a  stubborn  lighthouse  keeper 
By  Hortense  Seymour  Hart 
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WE  WERE  convalescing,  my 
other  half  and  I,  from  the 
"flu,”  when  Mrs.  Wiggin 
came.  She  was  a  Down- 
Easter,  right  from  the 
State  o’  Maine,  typically  "sot”  as  to  con¬ 
victions,  spare  as  to  build,  and  high- 
itched  as  to  voice.  Her  nursing  she  had 
earned  by  mail,  after  Alvin,  her  husband, 
died;  but  working  she  had  learned  from 
life  itself.  Our  baby  was  her  especial 
charge,  and  after  little  Anne  was  tucked 
away  for  the  night  she  would  join  us. 
Before  we  were  up  and  about  again  we 
had  heard  many  histories,  among  them 
her  own. 

The  wind  was  whistling  one  night  as  we 
were  sitting  down  after  dinner. 

"Now,  listen  to  that  wind,”  said  Mrs. 
Wiggin.  ‘‘Who’d  think  it  was ’most  April! 
It’s  because  you’re  so  high.  I  mind  the 
winter  I  was  in  the  lighthouse — ” 

"Lighthouse?  Were  you  a  lighthouse 
keeper?”  exclaimed  the  male  member  of 
the  group  in  simulated  surprise. 

Her  blue  eyes  flashed  scornfully.  "Well, 
I  guess  you  don’t  know  much  about 
lighthouses!  I  was  housekeeper.” 

"And  was  he  young  and  handsome?” 
egged  on  my  hus  band. 

"Handsome!  He  was  the  uglicst-tem- 
pered,  stubbornest  old  devil  ever  set  foot 
on  this  earth.  Says  1  to  him,  more  than 
once,  when  he  was  flyin'  off,  'Ezra  lack- 
son,’  said  I,  ‘you  can't  down  me;  I  was 
brought  up  to  just  such  a  one  as  you.’ 

"That  was  the  year  after  I  was  dress¬ 
making  outside  Bangor.  Such  a  year! 
Sickness  and  death!  Land!  Seems  'sif 
1  lived  ten  in  that  one!” 

"But  where  was  the  lighthouse?” 
“Ever  you  hear  of  Satick’s  Point  up 
north  of  Freeman villc?  Well,  I  don’t 
know’s  1  wonder.  It’s  a  small  light,  but  it 
stands  in  a  wicked  place.”  And  then  she 
told  us  this  story: 


SATICK’S  POINT  runs  out  about  a 
half-mile  from  shore,  a  sort  of  island. 
On  quiet  days  you  could  holler 
across  and  make  yourself  heard,  providin’ 
there  was  anyone  to  hear  you.  In  the 
summer,  there  was  plenty,  because  the 
hotel  was  open.  I  did  most  of  the  cooking 
there  one  summer. 

Sometimes  we  called  across  for  supplies, 
but  'most  always  for  tobacco.  Stella 
would  bring  it  over.  Stella?  His  girl.  I 
was  coming  to  her.  Why,  that  man  would 
most  like  to  have  a  fit  if  he  didn’t  have 
tobacco  for  that  pesky  stub  pipe  of  his. 
I  hat  very  fall  we  had  a  storm  that  kept 
us  on  the  island  for  four  days,  and  his 
tobacco  give  out.  There  he  was.  ’most 
sixty — and,  as  I  said  to  him,  old  enough 
to  use  a  little  self-control.  But  no!  He 
stomped  up  and  down,  a-growling  and 
grumbling. 

Finally  I  said,  “Ezra  Jackson,  I  declare 


if  you  don’t  make  me  sick,  acting  so.  I’d 
be  ashamed,”  I  says,  "a  gray-haired  man, 
to  be  such  a  slave  to  a  habit." 

With  that  he  turned  on  me  and  hol¬ 
lered,  "Habit!  Slave  to  habit!  You’re  a 
slave  to  soap!”  says  he.  And  off  he  went 
again,  pacing  ana  muttering  how*  I  was 
always  washing  where  ’twa’n't  necessary. 

Hie  sea  was  still  running  high  under  a 
stiff  wind  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  after  some  tobacco.  Stella  and  I  argued 
and  reasoned  with  him,  but  'twas  breath 
wasted.  He  shoved  off  into  the  cut  (that 
is  what  w*e  called  the  piece  of  water  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  shore).  For  'most  an 
hour  he  tossed  around.  The  Cap’n  could 


handle  a  boat — was  cap’n  of  his  own 
schooner  for  years — but  the  cut’s  full  of 
rocks. 

'T'HE  rollers  slat  him  this  way  and  that, 
*  but  he  finally  made  a  landing  and  we 
could  just  see  him  making  for  the  store. 
Bimcby  he  came  out,  with  someone  we 
rightly  guessed  was  Gil  Haskins.  He 
kept  lighthouse  one  year.  I’ll  tell  you 
about  him  sometime. 

Gil  told  me  afterward  he  was  trying  to 
get  Cap’n  to  stay  on  shore,  but  Cap’n 
said,  "Who’d  tend  light?  Two  fool 
women  ?  ” 

Stella  and  I,  we  began  to  watch  again. 


•Til  never  give  you 
up.  Stella,  not  in  a 
hundred  year*;  but  I  am 
getting  impatient.  .  . .  I’m 
saying  it  again  before  Mis" 
Wiggin  so's  there'll  he  no 
question  about  my  feelings" 
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The  breakers  would  come  rolling  around 
and  smash  right  on  him.  I  ime  and  again 
we  thought  he  was  swamped,  with  water 
sucking  away  from  the  rocks  and  taking 
him  along;  tnen  all  of  a  sudden  there  he’d 
be  struggling  on.  Well,  finally  he  had 
eased  the  dory  in,  and  w'as  standing  up 
taking  out  the  oars,  when  there  come  a 
wave  that  near  stood  the  dory  on  end. 
In  a  second  it  righted  and  drove  in  to  us, 
but  it  threw  him  flat  across  the  seats. 

Wc  managed  to  Haul  him  out  and  get 
him  to  the  kitchen.  Then  he  give  way, 
wet  as  sop  from  head  to  foot,  beard 
a-dripping,  right  on  my  clean  kitchen 
floor.  What  do  you  suppose  he’d  done? 
Broke  four  ribs! 

I  says  to  him.  “Well,  Ezra  Jackson, 
you’re  paid  for  your  stubbornness.  I  he 
Lord  hath  chastised  you  with  broken 
bones.” 

CTELLA  and  I  got  him  to  bed  and  I  got 
^  out  my  lessons  and  went  according  to 
directions.  When  the  doctor  came,  he 
said  he  couldn't  have  fixed  him  better. 
He  never  come  but  once  after,  didn't 
need  to;  but  it  was  weeks  before  the 
Cap’n  tended  light  again.  That  was  when 
I  tended  it  myself. 

Stella  wasn't  any  good  to  help.  Timid 
about  it — took  after  her  ma.  Her  ma 
hated  the  water  or  anything 
to  do  with  it.  What  she  ever 

took  to  him  for — though  I 
reckon  he’d  ha'  been  called  > 
handsome  enough  then. 


I’ve  dumb  those  tower  stairs.  They  went 
'round  and  ’round,  and,  land — wasn’t  it 
hot  when  you  got  up  there!  Those  lights 
eat  up  the  air.  But  the  heat  wa’n't  so 
much  from  the  light  as  ’twas  from  the 
lenses. 

Well,  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  all  the 
time  the  Cap’n  was  laid  up,  he  was  fussing 
about  Stella.  She  was  awful  pretty,  had 
lovely  curly  hair,  sort  of  light  brown,  ex¬ 
cept  when  she  stood  in  the  sun;  then  it 
was  full  of  gold  threads.  Her  eyes  were 
blue.  Not  like  her  pa’s.  His  was  blue,  too 
— but  did  you  ever  notice  how  folks  that 
loves  the  sea  has  eyes  like  it?  His  was 
blue  and  green  all  at  once,  and  some  days 
when  it  was  stormy  they  was  sort  of  gray. 
They  alw’ays  looked  deep  and  cold,  like 
when  you  look  down  and  can’t  see  bottom. 
When  he  was  young  his  hair  was  sort  of 
yellow — I  can’t  just  describe  it,  but  you’d 
know  it  belonged  on  a  sailor.  It  was  as  if 
the  wind  couldn't  disturb  it,  it  was  curled 
so  tight.  I  often  thought  he  was  like  the 
ocean — cold  and  unfeeling. 

But  Stella  was  just  the  opposite.  Her 
hair  was  soft,  and  her  eyes  iust  like  corn¬ 
flowers,  with  dark  brown  lashes  that  curled 
up  at  the  end.  No  wonder  True  was  took 
by  her.  I  rue  Christian  Blaine,  his  name 
was.  His  ma  was  a  Methodist,  same  as  me. 

Ezra  Jackson  didn't  have  a  particle  of 
use  for  anyone  who  wasn’t  something  to 
do  with  the  sea.  And  Tme,  he  allowed 
once  in  Ezra’s  hearing  he’d  like  to  go  out 
West.  Ihe  Cap’n  was  disgusted.  Besides 
that,  Sarah  Blaine  once  had  told  him  that 


The  tower  was  awful  high,  'count  of  the 
island  being  so  low,  and  many’s  the  night 


his  sulks  and  tempers  was  what  hastened 
his  wife’s  being  took.  I  guess  he  must  half 


of  believed  her,  because  he  never  spoke 
to  her  again. 

Stella  had  been  seeing  considerable  of 
True  that  summer,  because  she’d  been 
helping  at  the  hotel.  He  didn’t  come 
across  to  the  light  point  much— Stella 
wouldn’t  ask  him.  It  put  the  Cap’n  in  the 
doldrums  to  sec  them  together. 

But  when  the  old  man  was  laid  up  I 
said  to  her,  “If  you  want  your  beau  over 
of  an  evening,  or  to  supper,  have  him,” 
I  says,  “  like  other  girls.  What  some  don’t 
know,  don’t  hurt  ’em.” 

1  knew'  the  Cap’n  would  be  piping  mad 
if  he  caught  on,  bur  I  was  on  to  his  no¬ 
tions.  He  didn't  want  Stella  ever  to  get 
married,  because  he  figured  he  was  getting 
on  and  would  have  to  retire  on  a  pension 
before  long.  He  intended  to  settle  right 
down  in  Satick’s  Point  and  have  Stella 
keep  house  for  him  till  he  died.  He  set  a 
store  by  Stella,  because  she  was  like  her 
ma,  who  was  the  only  one  ever  dare  stand 
up  to  him. 

Cap’n  was  jealous  of  the  sight  of  anyone 
who  set  eyes  on  his  girl,  but  of  course  he 
specially  hated  the  sight  of  young  Blaine. 
I  rue  was  always  at  Stella  to  get  married; 
but  she  had  her  pa’s  stubbornness  some 
ways,  as  well  as  ner  ma’s  loyalty.  She 
loved  her  father,  cranky  as  he  w'as.  Seems 
she  told  True  once  she’d  never  marry 
without  her  father’s  consent.  True  made 
the  mistake  of  laughing  at  the  idea.  It 
made  Stella  that  stubborn  he  couldn’t 
budge  her. 

She  kept  on  seeing  True  just  the  same, 
though.  Whenever  her  father  knew  it 
he’d  about  take  the  poor  child’s  head  off". 
She’d  stand  with  her  pretty  mouth  in  a 
straight  line  and  her  chin  in  the  air.  But 
sometimes,  when  he’d  get  so  worked  up, 
she'd  feel  sorry  for  him  and  say,  "  Father, 
I’ll  never  marry  anyone  without  you’re 
willing,”  and  then  go  to  her  room,  white 
as  chalk. 

SOMETIMES  he  would  start  on  me 
^  then,  and  like  as  not  I’d  say,  "Pooh, 
pooh,  Ezra  Jackson!  Don't  Hy  at  me 
with  your  nonsense!  You  can’t  go  against 
nature.  Young  folks  is  bound  to  turn  to 
each  other.  I  did  and  you  did,  and  Stella 
might  do  worse.” 

Sometimes  he’d  go  on  how  True  was  a 
farmer  and  had  a  bad-tempered  mother 
(bad-tempered,  mind  you),  and  was  no 
match  for  a  cap'n’s  daughter.  He’d  waggle 
his  head  and  say,  loud,  so  she  would  hear, 
“I’ll  never  give  my  consent,  never.” 

Well,  I  started  to  tell  you.  When  he 
was  sick,  lying  there  all  bound  'round  like 
I  had  fixed  him,  he  was  always  fuming 
and  stewing  about  Stella;  ’sif  he  knew  he 
was  missing  a  trick,  as  he  said.  It  was 
October,  but  the  weather  was  still  clear, 
so  often  Stella  would  bundle  up  and  sit 
on  the  stoop  with  True.  Her  pa’s  room 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  He 
was  suspicious,  though. 

When  there  was  a  social  or  anything 
in  the  town,  Stella  was  always  invited. 
He  hated  to  have  her  go,  for  she  had  to 
stay  all  night  and  he'd  go  through  the 
same  performance  every  time — how  he 
wouldn't  have  his  girl  staying  with  shore 
folks,  as  if  she  didn't  have  a  home. 

“I  guess  she  won't  suffer  none  by  it,” 
I’d  say.  “She’s  got  to  have  some  fun, 
outside  an  old  man  and  woman.  She’ll 
up  and  leave  you,”  I’d  say,  "if  you  ain’t 
reasonable.” 
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That  always  made  him  haul  in  his  horns 
some;  but  he’d  say,  ‘‘She’ll  never  leave.” 
The  thought  made  him  nervous  just  the 
same. 

My,  but  I  wa»  busy  those  days.  Even 
Cap’n  had  to  admit  f  done  a  good  job. 

Often  toward  twilight.  I’d  say  to  Stella, 
“Why  don’t  you  come  up  and  see  how 
good  the  light  tower  looks?” 

She’d  sort  of  smile,  and  admit,  “1  don’t 
really  know,  but  I  hate  the  feeling  of  it. 
1  like  my  feet  right  on  the  ground.” 

She  did  seem  to  love  the  earth.  Not 
much  like  Aim.  He  didn’t  take  a  panicle 
of  interest  in  the  flowers  she  raised  in 
boxes.  Hut  he — he’d  stand  looking  out  to 
sea. 

Once  he  said  to  me,  “  In  thou  days,  Jane 
Wiggins,  there  wasn’t  one  could  come  nigh 
me,  not  one.”  I’ve  thought  morc’n  once  it 
would  have  been  better  for  everyone  if 
he’d  gone  down  with  hi.,  ship  in  the  last 
storm  he  weathered.  Man  like  that  has 
no  business  coming  to  shore  to  die  like 
ordinary  folks. 

WELL,  the  time  come  when  he  was  up 
and  around  again.  The  hotel  had 
been  closed  since  September,  so  Stella  was 
home  ’most  all  the  time.  True  was  in 
Portland,  and  wasn’t  home  excem  Sun¬ 
days.  Even  at  church,  Stella  didn’t  get 
much  chance  to  see  True,  because  her  pa 
took  a  pious  spell  and  went  ’most  every 
Sunday  with  her. 

All  the  other  young  men  osed  to  be 
dancing  around  Stella  like  bugs  around  a 
posy,  and  one  of  them,  a  mate  on  a 
schooner,  her  pa  favored  more  than  the 
rest.  Hut  Stella  had  made  her  choice. 

Finally  I  got  sick  of  staying  home  every 
Sunday,  knowing  Ezra  went  just  for  spite, 
so  I  up  and  said,  “I’m  going  to  church 
next  Sunday,  Cap’n. ’’ 

"I’ll  go  with  vou.’^says  he. 

"Nonsense.  What  if  it  should  blow  up 
and  we  couldn’t  get  back?  Stella  can't 
keep  light." 

I  pshot  was  that  Stella  and  I  went  after 
that.  We  could  handle  the  dory  line  in 
ordinary  weather,  or  even  in  a  bit  of  a 
blow. 

One  Sunday,  True  says,  "Stella,  why 
can’t  I  come  to  see  you?” 

She  looked  at  him  hopeless-like,  then 
she  straightened  up:  "I’ll  ask  Father  this 
afternoon.” 

"Tell  him."  says  True,  "I’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  to  ask  him." 

1  made  off  to  be  reading  the  notices, 
but,  land,  they  didn’t  mind  me.  They 
knew  where  I  stood. 

True  says,  "I’ll  never  give  you  up, 
Stella,  not  in  a  hundred  years;  but  I  am 
getting  impatient.  I’ve  got  my  chance  to 
go  to  Texas  next  summer,  and  you  must 
go  with  me.  I’ll  never  change  my  mind 
about  you.  I’m  just  saying  it  again  before 
Mis’  Wiggin.  so  s  there’ll  be  no  question 
about  my  feelings.” 

“And  you  stick  to  it.  True  Blaine,"  I 
exclaimed,  "because  if  it’s  right  you 
should  have  Stella,  and  I’m  convinced  it 
is,  the  Lord  will  see  that  her  pa  gives  in." 
\V  ith  that  he  kissed  her  and  came  down 
to  help  us  off. 

Ezra  was  waiting  at  the  boathouse  for 
us,  with  eyes  like  ice.  Hut  he  never  said 
a  word  till  we  got  in  the  house. 

"You’re  late,”  says  he,  as  we  were  tak¬ 
ing  off  our  wraps  (it  was  awful  cold). 

“A  little,”  says  I. 
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Then  he  turned  on  Stella.  Such  an  ugly 
face  I  never  see — white  as  ashes  and  a 
red  spot  on  each  cheek.  “Who  pushed 
you  off?”  he  demands. 

She  glanced  at  me,  with  them  identical 
spots  on  her  checks  her  pa  had.  I  knew 
she  wanted  to  manage  it  herself.  "True 
Hlaine,”  she  answered. 

"True  Blaine.  What  right  has  that 
land-lubberin',  dago-faced  boy  talking  to 
a  seaman’s  daughter?”  His  voice  was  a 
blast  and  he  was  shaking  all  over. 

She  bit  her  lip  to  keep  steady,  and  re¬ 
plied,  cold  as  a  nor’easter,  "He  has  the 
right  because  I  give  it  to  him." 

"You!”  he  bellowed.  "Who  are  you  to 
be  giving  rights?  Who’s  cap’n  here?  Are 
you  commanding  this  ship  or  am  I?”  He 
was  working  himself  up  just  like  he  used 
to  when  he  was  young.  "  Bringing  shame 
on  me.  My  girl  behaving  like  a  com¬ 
mon — ” 

Stella  drew  herself  up,  and  her  hand 
come  down  on  the  table  with  a  whack 
that  made  the  lamp  jump.  "Stopi"  she 
says,  and  her  eyes  was  blazing.  His 
mouth  dropped  open — dumfounded  he 
was.  “Stop!  That's  a  lie  and  you  know 
it.  I’ve  been  a  good  daughter  to  you. 
I’ve  lived  all  my  life  by  the  sea,  hating 
it,  for  your  sake.  I've  stood  your  tempers, 
and  taken  your  hard  words  because  you 
were  the  only  one  in  the  world  1  had  to 
love.  Well,  there's  another  now.  1  love 
True  Hlaine.  I'm  asking  you  as  a  decent 
girl  to  a  decent  father:  can  True  Hlaine 
come  here  next  Sunday  afternoon  to  talk 
to  you  ? " 

He  had  calmed  down  some,  but  he  was 
still  shaking.  "  I’ll  never  give  my  consent 
to  your  taking  up  with  that  fellow."  he 
said.  "Never.  Put  your  thoughts  on  a 
seaman,  and  perhaps  we'll  sec." 

She  answered,  "  I've  made  my  choice,” 
and  without  another  word  into  her  room 
she  marched  and  shut  the  door. 

l_IE  SAT  down,  white  and  exhausted, 
n  "She'll  get  over  it,"  he  whispered. 

"Over  it,  1  snorted.  "Shame  on  you 
for  a  stubborn  old  man!  Over  it,  indeed. 
She's  like  her  ma,  Stella  is,  and  once  she 
made  up  her  mind  she  wouldn't  change 
it  for  parent  or  preacher.  You  ought  to 
thank  the  Lord  that  Stella’s  set  on  some¬ 
one  w  ho'll  be  good  to  her.” 

He  was  looking  out  toward  the  sea,  all 
green  and  w  hite  with  little  scudding  waves. 
Once  he  whispered,  "Annabel,"  then  he 
muttered,  "Never!”  and  swore  between 
his  teeth. 

When  the  next  Sunday  come  I  an¬ 
nounced,  "I'm  going  to  church.  Coming, 
Stella?” 

"  No,"  says  she,  lifeless-like. 

As  soon  as  I  got  things  slicked  up  and 
the  table  set  for  dinner  I  started  off.  They 
both  come  down  to  the  dory  with  me,  anil 
just  as  I  was  climbing  in  Stella  handed 
me  an  envelope. 

"(live  this  to  him,"  she  says. 

"Who?"  snaps  out  Ezra,  but  stops 
short  at  one  look  she  flashes  him. 

After  church.  True  come  up.  “  Where 
is  she?”  he  asked,  and  for  answer  I  gave 
him  the  letter.  As  he  read  it,  the  color 
mounted  up  his  cheek.  I  looked  at  him 
inquiring,  and  he  held  it  out  to  me  and 
says,  "  Read  it.” 

It  read  like  this: 

Dearest  True:  It’*  no  use  for  me  to  think 
about  Retting  married;  I  have  thought  and 


prayed,  but  I  know  in  my  heart  that  no  one 
will  look  after  him  if  I  don’t.  I  can’t  leave 
unless  he's  willing.  Do  not  think  I  don’t  love 

a  because  I  do  and  always  will.  I  will  never 
t  you  and  I  hope  you  will  always  be 


Stella. 


happy. 

Tour  loving  but  hopeless 

I  rue  smiled  a  grim  sort  of  a  smile,  and 
said  in  that  patronizing  way  men  has, 
“Poor  little  girl!  Mrs.  Wiggin,  I'm  going 
West  in  July,  and  Stella’s  going  with  me 
if  I  have  to  take  her  by  main  force.  But 
I’d  give  anything  if  that  old  codger  would 
give  his  consent,  for  Stella's  sake.  /  don’t 
care.  Why  she’s  so  set  on  sticking  by 
him-” 

"Well,  Stella's  loyal,  and  she’ll  be  just 
as  loyal  to  you  when  she’s  your  wife. 
And  mark  my  words,  the  Lord’ll  bring  it 
about  that  he’ll  give  his  consent  if  that’s 
all  that’s  necessary.  If  He  don't,  I’ll  aid 
and  abet  the  kidnapping  idea.” 

IT  WAS  more  than  a  month  before  any 
*  of  us  w'ent  to  church  again.  Storm  after 
storm  come  up,  with  snow  and  sleet,  and 
it  kept  Cap’n  and  me  both  humping  to 
tend  light.  Stella  puttered  around,  help¬ 
ing  where  she  could,  knitting  and  sewing 
— and  looking.  When  Cap’n  looked  he 
always  turned  toward  the  open  sea;  but 
she  always  looked  toward  land. 

It  come  a  beautiful  spring.  The  sum¬ 
mer  folks  were  all  un  early  to  open  the 
houses,  and  lots  of  them  painted.  That 
put  the  notion  in  Cap’n’s  head.  He  conic 
home  one  day  with  paint  galore  and  a  jug 
of  washing  fluid  to  stew  up  all  the  sheets 
and  underwear  and  clothes.  Seems  Ella 
Adams — she’d  come  back  to  tend  store 
through  the  summer;  regular  social  but¬ 
terfly  she  was  and  a  widow,  too  -seems 
she  told  him  how  ’twould  fix  everything 
up  all  white.  “Yes,  and  eat  ’em  to 
nothing,”  I  says. 

Anyway, Cap’n  painted  the  dory  and  the 
sheds  and  finally  started  on  the  cistern 
that  held  our  drinking  water — mostly 
rain  water.  Just  as  he  got  to  the  top  the 
wind  took  his  cap,  and  in  reaching  ior  it 
he  pushed  the  paint  pot  right  in  the  cis¬ 
tern.  I  was  that  provoked. 

Ella  insisted  on  the  Cap’n’s  borrowing 
all  the  gallon  jugs  in  the  store,  and  with 
what  we  had  at  the  light  there  was  a 
grist  of  them.  Ever)'  day  or  so  wc  had  to 
go  across  to  the  town  pump  and  fill  them 
up.  He  was  so  busy,  he  was  real  good- 
natured,  and  let  Stella  go  over  evenings 
quite  often.  No  one  ever  mentioned  True, 
except  once  when  the  Cap’n  remarked  lie 
w  as  glad  Stella  had  got  rid  of  her  foolish 
notions. 

Well,  cuic  day  my  kitchen  sink  got 
stopped  up,  and  it  was  that  dark  under¬ 
neath  and  cluttered  up  with  empty  jugs 
I  couldn’t  do  a  thing  with  it. 

“Jane  Wiggin,"  says  Cap’n,  "women 
can’t  be  expected  to  adjust  matters  re¬ 
quiring  mechanical  skill."  With  that,  he 
peeled  off  his  coat,  got  out  his  wrench  and 
under  the  sink  he  goes  with  matches.  He 
pushes  all  the  water  jugs  aside  with  one 
sweep  of  his  arm,  and  how  he  did  puff  and 
tug  at  the  drain.  He  was  wringing  wet 
w  hen  he  got  it  oft’. 

I  was  hanging  out  curtains  when  he 
come  out  of  the  house  a  few  minutes  later, 
white  as  a  ghost,  and  the  drool  running 
out  of  his  mouth. 

“Done  for,  Jane,"  he  mumbles  in  a 
thick  voice.  "Whole  glass  washing  fluid. 
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Cnp'n  had  heard  hln  voice  and  wai  standing  in  the  sitting-room  door  looking  like  a  thundercloud.  True  said,  “Cap  n 
Jackson,  I’ll  come  right  to  the  point:  I’m  here  to  ask  your  consent  to  marry  Stella  three  weeks  from  next  Sunday" 


Thought  I  was  drinking  out  of  a  water  I  was  calm  by  then,  and  all  the  time  I  When  I  offered  it  to  him,  he  waved  it 
jug,”  he  explained.  was  talking  I  kept  putting  white  of  egg  away  and  let  on  he  couldn’t  take  any- 

My  heart  stood  still  for  a  minute  and  in  him.  His  eyes  was  bloodshot  and  he  thing  more, 
my  eye#  swum.  Then  it  come  to  me  from  was  fair  writhing.  When  I  had  give  him  I  never  argued,  but  run  down  to  the 
the  back  of  my  brain  what  my  lessons  five,  I  says,  "Do  you  give  me  your  solemn  sheds.  There  on  shore  was  a  man  cranking 
said:  "Keep  your  head.”  I  was  making  promise  as  a  cap'n  and  a  sailor?”  And  a  car.  I  hollered  across,  "Git  Gil  Haskins.’ 
for  the  egg  box  when  it  flashed  through  he  groans  and  nods,  “Yes.”  In  no  time  Gil  came  a-running  and  I 

me  that  the  Lord  had  sent  an  answer  to  shouted,  "Get  a  doctor,  Cap’n’s  swal- 

my  prayers  for  Stella.  "Kzra  Jackson,”  I  TIE  NEVER  would  of  been  afraid  of  go-  lowed  poison.” 

said,  as  I  poured  the  white  of  an  egg  into  *  *  ing  down  at  sea,  but  death  by  poison  There  wasn't  a  boat  in  sight  on  his  side, 
him.  “I  can  save  your  life,  but  it's  on  a  on  land  was  too  much  for  him.  I  give  him  but  Gil  never  hesitated.  I  he  stranger 
condition,  ”  I  says.  "If  you  come  through  all  the  olive  oil  he  could  swallow,  and  then  started  for  Doctor  Emery  and  Gil  dashed 
this  alive,  I  demand  you  give  Stella  your  I  mixed  up  some  mustard  water.  He  was  right  in  the  channel,  on  the  rocks  and  off 
consent  to  marry  True  Blaine.”  pacing  up  and  down,  clutching  his  beard,  the  rocks,  plunging  (Continued on  pagrioj)^ 
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Is  Your  Office  Cluttered  Up 
With  Frills  and  Titles? 

Many  able  men  and  promising  businesses  are  kept  from  real 
achievement  by  drifting  into  silly,  top-heavy  systems 

and  fussing  with  empty  honors 

By  D.  C.  Wills 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland 

NOT  long  ago  I  called  at  a  large  ing  to  decide  whether  a  certain  act  will  in  another  bank  I  had  occasion  to  visit. 

bank  and  asked  for  a  vice  presi-  have  a  good  effect  on  others,  or  is  he  satis-  Shortly  after  the  experience  mentioned, 
dent,  giving  his  name.  The  fied  to  know  that  it  is  right  and  ought  to  I  went  to  this  other  big  hank.  There  I  was 
guard  to  whom  I  spoke  evi-  be  done?  Does  he  think  more  about  greeted  by  a  good-natured,  efficient  indi¬ 
gently  did  not  know  whether  where  he  is  going  to  work,  or  what  he  can  vidual,  who  seated  me  in  a  comfortable 
the  man  was  connected  with  the  shop,  malt  of  himself  and  his  job?  Is  he  more  chair,  handed  me  the  morning  paper, 
He  referred  me,  very  politely  and  without  anxious  about  the  number  of  people  he  made  me  feel  he  had  known  me  from  mv 
moving  from  the  spot,  to  the  information  will  have  under  him,  or  about  his  oppor-  youth  up,  and  delegated  a  young  man  to 
desk  a  little  distance  away.  I  presume  I  tunity  for  doing  something  worth  while?  find  out  whether  my  bank  officer  friend 


should  have  noticed  the 
desk  at  first,  although  it 
was  not  as  visible  as  it 
might  have  been. 

The  information  man 
directed  me  to  an  enclo¬ 
sure  where  a  gate  was 
watched  over  bv  a  third 
man.  I  gave  the  keeper 
of  this  gate  the  name  of 
the  person  I  wished  to 
see,  and  he  sent  a  boy  to 
inquire  of  Mr.  So-and 
so's  secretary  whether  he 
could  be  seen.  Why  the 
keeper  of  the  gate  neg¬ 
lected  to  have  the  boy 
speak  first  to  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  stenographer,  in¬ 
stead  of  disturbing  the 
secretary  herself,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know.  It 
may  have  been  that  the 
stenographer  was  out  of 
the  city! 

However,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  unfair  for  me  to 

the  Roosevelt 

which  the  office  a  bureau 

was  equipped.  I  learned  the  War  Department  who 

how  they  worked.  That  was  exasperated  beyond 

knowledge  might  be  use-  Mr-  W,n*  h“  bwn  a*»oc,i,,cd  w,,h  for  ,he  i™8*  thirty-three  endurance  by  the  e'mer- 

fnl  sometime  And  in  **■"•  hla  P°*,,,ona  ranging  from  mewenger  to  president.  To-day  he  n  i  w|ra. 

T  I'  ’!,,  •  .  Is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland,  “T 

the  end  I  was  led  into  the  an  ofl4cc  he  h„  held  ,lnce  „I4.  |le  WM  ^  fifty  year,  ln  Pltt8.  routine  demands  occa- 

presence  of  the  vice  pres-  burgh,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  having  been  graduated  from  high  S’?ned  bY  Spanish 

•dent.  _  _  _  school,  he  secured  his  first  position  with  the  Mechanics  National  Bank 

Now,  to  me  this  inci-  of  that  city.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  his  present  post  he  “Oh,  dear!  ’  he  CX- 

dent  is  typical  of  the  was  president  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Bellevue,  Pennsylvania  claimed,  “I  had  this  office 

frills  that  mar  lots  of  busi-  running  in  such  good 

ness  enterprises  to-day.  And  it  indicates  All  of  these  points  are  important,  but  I  shape — and  then  along  came  the  war  and 
an  all-too-prevalent  weakness  in  execu-  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  is  the  upset  everything!” 

tives  who  fail  to  accomplish  as  much  as  most  important  of  all.  More  executives  Getting  a  department  to  run  smoothly 
they  ought  to.  There  are  four  tests  that  I  seem  to  get  tripped  up  nowadays  by  get-  and  making  it  accomplish  something  are 
always  apply  to  a  man  who  is  being  con-  ting  their  feet  tangled  in  red  tape  than  different  things.  Sometimes  the  more 
sidcrcd  for  some  important  position.  I  from  any  other  one  cause.  By  red  tape  I  smoothly  a  department  or  organization 
ask:  Is  he  more  concerned  about  the  work  mean  that  sort  of  thing  I  found  in  that  runs  the  less  it  accomplishes,  simply  bc- 
attached  to  his  job,  or  about  the  frills  in  bank— and  just  to  show  the  contrast  to  it  cause  it  cannot  meet  emergencies.  It  i g- 
which  the  job  is  wrapped?  Is  he  always  try-  I  will  tell  you  about  what  happened  to  me  nores  them.  But  emergencies,  taken  aa- 


was  in  and  w’ould  see  me. 
In  the  meantime,  he 
seemed  interested  in  me, 
conveying  the  impression 
that  only  by  an  act  of 
Providence  would  I  be 
prevented  from  seeing 
my  friend;  and  I  scarcely 
knew  I  was. waiting.  1 
couldn’t  help  commenting 
to  myself  on  the  vast  dif¬ 
ference  in  this  reception, 
and  you  may  be  sure 
that  it  left  me  much 
more  amiable. 

I  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness,  and  my  knowledge 
and  observation  lead  me 
to  conclude  that  in  the 
second  bank  there  was 
probably  not  as  much 
costly  machinery  as  in 
the  first.  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  was  better  man¬ 
ed  and  more  profita- 
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vantage  of,  are  often  the  profit-makers  of 
business. 

This  love  of  procedure  and  super-sys¬ 
tem  seems  to  be  getting  almost  the  run  of 
an  epidemic  in  some  quarters.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be  confined  to  the  outer 
office.  But  usually,  if  you  find  it  there,  it 
is  reflected  also  in  the  accounting  methods, 
the  correspondence,  and  every  other  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  institution.  Most  of  us  like  to 
think  that  we  arc  very  businesslike.  But 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  making  so  much 
effort  to  appear  businesslike,  that  we 
actually  are  unbusinesslike. 

As  1  have  said,  my  work¬ 
ing  experience  has  been 
wholly  in  banks.  I  started 
to  work  as  a  messenger 
w  hen  I  was  seventeen  years 
old.  That  was  in  the  Me¬ 
chanics  National  Bank  at 
Pittsburgh. 

I’m  not  sure  just  how  it 
was  done,  but  in  some  way 
the  idea  was  conveyed  to  us 
that  the  object  of  employ¬ 
ing  people  in  that  institu¬ 
tion  was  to  get  certain  nec¬ 
essary  work  done;  I  think 
most  of  us  understood  that 
we  were  not  engaged  to 
dverawc  the  public,  nor  to 
make  a  display  of  any  pri¬ 
vate  prerogatives.  We  were 
supposed  to  serve  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  presumably  with 
the  object  of  helping  the 
bank  to  make  a  profit.  Per¬ 
haps  the  reason  we  got  these 
ideas  into  our  heads  was 
because  the  boss  was  usually 
on  hand,  practicing  them! 


to  have  a  way  of  doing  things,  a  fixed  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  standard  routine.  But  we  are 
one  and  all  in  continual  danger  of  slipping 
into  some  routine  that  outlasts  its  useful¬ 
ness,  so  that  finally  we  go  through  the 
motions  of  doing  business  without  actu¬ 
ally  getting  down  to  business. 

At  one  time  I  was  closely  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  a  philanthropic  organi¬ 
zation.  It  alw*ays  needed  money.  Such 
organizations  usually  do. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  secretary 
found  the  exchequer  running  low  he  put 


^  thirteen  years  I  con- 
icd  with  that  bank, 


shifting  fronj  one  job  to 
another  and  learning  the 
business.  By  the  tune  I 
left  for  a  better  position  in 
another  bank,  I  had  pretty 
well  absorbed  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  place,  and  they 
were  all  for  facts  and  get¬ 
ting  work  done — not  for 
frills.  At  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  I  have  occupied  most 
of  the  desks  and  official 

Cositions  in  different  banks, 
ut  I  have  never  seen  any 
good  reason  to  change  these 
ideas. 

Theywcrchomely  enough. 

For  example:  Anything 
that  makes  it  more  conven¬ 
ient — simpler,  easier,  quick¬ 
er,  less  costly — to  get  work 
done,  ought  to  be  encour¬ 
aged;  anything  that  does 
otherwise  ought  to  be  discouraged.  The 
big  thing  is  the  work  itself;  when  a  man  is 
advanced  to  a  higher  position,  it  is  done 
with  the  idea  of  giving  him  not  more  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  liberties  but  the  chance  to 
do  bigger  work  and  more  of  it. 

But  a  business,  like  an  individual,  un¬ 
less  a  strict  watch  is  kept,  is  likelv  to  let 
habits  become  hard-and-fast.  Routine 
becomes  the  master  instead  of  a  servant, 
as  it  should  be.  The  object  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  it.  It  is  all  well  and  good 


Passing  the  Buck  in  a  Big 
Organization 
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ASSING  the  buck  is  one  of  the  evils  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  big  organization,”  says  Mr. 
_  Wills.  "This  man  or  that  gets  to  thinking  that 
his  time  is  very  valuable.  He  wants  to  impress  people 
with  his  importance.  He  feels  that  he  must  no  longer 
be  botherea  with  a  lot  of  details.  He  begins  to  dele¬ 
gate,  loses  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  after  a  w-hile  he 
keeps  so  busy  trying  to  do  nothing  beneath  him,  that 
he  literally  does  nothing  at  all! 

“I  begin  to  mistrust  a  man  as  soon  as  he  begins  to 
place  an  excessive  faith  in  procedure,  or  system,  or 
routine — call  it  by  any  name  you  please,  'red  tape’  if 
you  want  to!  Very  soon  after  he  starts  on  that  tack  he 
is  also  likely  to  stress  something  else  that  is  often  carried 
to  excess— I  mean  titles. 

"A  lot  of  people  lay  a  great  deal  of  store  by  titles. 
Very  often,  in  standardizing  or  putting  a  concern  on  an 
up-to-date  basis,  or  introducing  efficiency  methods,  or 
revamping  the  existing  set-up  on  some  other  pretext, 
the  question  of  titles  receives  long  and  serious  consider¬ 
ation  at  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  performing  the 
operation. 

“Most  of  us  protest  that  we  are  genuine  democrats 
and  don't  care  in  the  least  about  titles  and  decorations. 
But  I  doubt  if  we  can  get  away  with  it.  To  look  at  some 
businesses,  an  impartial  observer  would  have  to  con¬ 
clude  that  we  are  the  most  title-loving  people  in  the 
world.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  it  pleases  the  prom¬ 
inent  citizen  to  be  called  ’Colonel,’  even  if  he  received 
the  handle  for  nothing  more  than  being  a  member  of 
the  governor’s  staff  for  one  year? . . . 

"Now,  I  sum  it  up  in  this  way:  One  can  function 
under  any  title.  We  will  do  w  ell  if  we  pay  less  attention 
to  titles.  In  our  zeal  to  create  and  exalt  them,  we  are 
likely  to  put  the  emphasis  where  it  docs  not  belong.  It's 
not  a  question  of  what  your  position  is.  The  question 
is:  What  are  you,  yourself,  doing  in  it  and  with  it? 

”1  have  known  men  who  were  much  more  interested 
in  knowing  tchere  they  were  going  to  work,  and  whether 
they  would  have  a  private  office  to  themselves,  and 
W’hether  their  business  cards  would  be  handsomely  en¬ 
graved,  than  they  were  in  knowing  what  they  uould  be 
expected  to  do 


has  an  assistant  in  charge  of  the  card  file, 
and  she  runs  it  in  a  thoroughly  automatic 
manner. 

That  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  a 
good  many  of  the  evils  I  am  talking  about 
— the  loss  of  the  human,  personal  ele¬ 
ment.  The  secretary,  like  some  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  1  have  known,  is  trying  to  let  a 
plan  take  the  place  of  a  man.  Periodically 
the  assistant  takes  the  cards  out  of  the  file 
and  addresses  form  letters  to  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  asking  those  who  owe  to  send  in 
the  money.  If  the  first  letter  doesn’t 
bring  the  cash,  the  assistant 
tries  a  second  one;  that 
may  be  followed  by  a  third 
and  fourth,  and  perhaps  a 
fifth;  after  that  the  names 
of  subscribers  still  delin¬ 
quent  are  put  into  a  "dead” 

If  the  secretary  does  make 
a  personal  canvass  among 
certain  important  subscrib¬ 
ers,  it  is  no  longer  in  the  old 
informal  manner.  He  makes 
a  ceremony  of  it  and  sends 
in  an  expensively  engraved 
card.  ^  ou  may  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  the  shrewd 
business  man  observes  that 
card  the  very  first  thing. 
Subconsciously  he  concludes 
that  a  part  of  his  money 
must  be  going  to  keep  the 
secretary  in  style,  instead  of 
for  philanthropic  purposes. 
Most  people  are  not  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  keening 
somebody  rise’s  balloon 
afloat! 
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the  added  ma¬ 
chinery  and  rigmarole, 
it  costs  a  lot  more  to  collect 


on  his  hat  and  went  down  the  street.  He 
called  on  friends  of  the  organization  and 
explained  the  situation.  If  they  had 
pledged  aid,  he  drew  their  attention  to 
that  fact.  He  got  the  money. 

Things  are  run  differently  now  in  that 
organization.  I  he  frills  have  begun  to  be 
uppermost.  And  the  organization  needs 
more  money  than  ever! 

There  is  an  elaborate  card  file  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  That  is  all  right.  But  the  per¬ 
sonal  element  has  vanished.  *1  hat  is  not 
all  right.  I  he  secretary's  stenographer 


each  subscriber’s  dollar  now 
than  it  used  to.  The  secre¬ 
tary,  engrossed  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  is  deluded  with  the 
belief  that  his  plan  and  set 
of  records,  guided  somehow 
by  the  law  of  averages  and 
blind  luck,  can  accomplish 
as  good  results  as  personal 
effort.  They  never  do. 

I  remember  a  man  who 
was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
a  certain  department  in  an 
organization  like  that.  I  he 
department  had  always  been 
a  lame  brother,  requiring 
frequent  subsidies  from  the 
general  treasury.  This  man 
came,  not  asking  what  his 
prerogatives  and  authori¬ 
ties  were  to  be,  but  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  the  job. 

He  went  to  work  at  a 
second-hand  desk.  He  sat  in  a  second¬ 
hand  chair  and  there  was  a  second-hand 
rug  on  the  floor.  But  he  wasn’t  thinking 
about  those  things.  He  spent  no  time 
wondering  whether  his  callers  appreciated 
his  greatness  or  admired  his  taste  in  office 
furnishings.  He  had  his  mind  on  the  job. 
He  did  it,  and  he  accomplished  something 
that  nobody  had  ever  thought  possible 
before — he  ran  the  department  at  a  profit. 

If  you  depend  too  much  on  a  mere  plan 
yourself,  the  people  who  work  for  you  will 
do  it  too.  They  ( Continued  on  page  lyo) 


Be  especially  careful  between  Friday  and  Monday — more 
glasses  are  broken  then  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  week 


Look  Out  for  Your 

Glasses! 

Strange  stories  of  breaking,  losing,  and  finding  them  again— Inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful  suggestions  about  eyesight  and  eyeglasses— . 
By  using  the  tests  accompanying  this  article  you  can 
tell  whether  your  eyesight  is  good  or  not 

By  Paul  A.  Meyrowitz 

A  New  York  optician  of  .‘15  years’  experience 


A  MAN  and  his  wife,  on  their  way 
to  keep  a  dinner  engagement 
with  friends  in  Washington 
w  Square.  New  York,  recently 
hoarded  a  Fifth  Avenue  bus  at 
Ninety-sixth  Street,  and  took  seats  on 
top.  The  man  was  wearing  eyeglasses 
which  were  attached  to  a  silk  cord  fas¬ 
tened  in  his  coat  lapel. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sixty-fifth  Street,  the  man  drew  his  wife's 
attention  to  a  flowering  shrub  in  the  park, 
and.  as  he  did  so,  his  eyeglasses  were 
matched  from  his  face. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that : "  he 
exclaimed.  "I've  lost  my  glasses!” 

Ilis  wife  looked  at  him  reproachfully, 
and  said: 

"How  could  you  be  so  careless.  John? 
If  you  would  only  tie  the  cord  in  your 
buttonhole  more  securely  the  w  ind  couldn’t 
possibly  blow  them  away." 

"  l  wasn't  careless,”  said 
John,  "and  the  cord  was 
fastened.  I  believe  it  must 
have  caught  on  an  over¬ 
hanging  branch  of  the  tree  we  were  passing 
under.  I  felt  the  yank.  Maybe  if  we  went 
back  to  look,  we  could  find  them." 

"Nonsense,  dear."  returned  John’s 
wife.  "They’re  broken,  anyhow,  and 
you’d  only  make  us  late  to  dinner." 

One  of  the  topics  at  the  dinner  table 
that  evening  w  as  the  loss  of  John's  glasses. 
Had  they  been  blown  away  by  the  wind, 
or  had  they  caught  in  the  tree  as  he 
claimed?  The  verdict  went  against  him. 

That  evening  John  and  his  wife  re¬ 
turned  home  the  same  way 
they  had  come— on  top  of  r».wi 
the  bus.  A  little  below 
Sixty-fifth  Street.  John  said 
to  his  wife,  "  Please  watch 
now,  dear,  and  I’ll  show  you 
the  tree  I  think  we  were  under  when  I 
lost  mv  glasses.  Now !  .  .  .  'Chat's  the 
tree!  Are  you  looking:  See  how  low  the 
branch  hangs!  And  there  —by  Jingo! 
There  are  my  glasses  hanging  by  the 
cord!  The  electric  light’s  shining  on  them 
as  plain  as  anything!" 

With  that  John  made  a  dive  down  the 
bus  stairs,  his  wife  calling  after  him  that  it 
was  silly  to  think  of  leaving  the  bus  to 


climb  a  tree  in  an  attempt  to  recover  his 
glasses.  But  John  had  a  good  idea.  He 
explained  to  conductor  and  motorman 
what  he  wanted.  I  hen  the  bus  was  backed 
up  under  the  tree,  and  John,  exulting, 
plucked  his  eyeglasses  off  the  limb  and 
triumphantly  placed  them  astride  his 
nose. 

"My  dear,"  said  John,  "I  don’t  know 
whether  I  am  more  pleased  at  recovering 
my  glasses  or  at  having  my  veracity  vin¬ 
dicated.  Please  note  that  I  am  now  se¬ 
curely  fastening  this  cord  to  my  lapel." 

John  was  so  struck  by  the  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  loss  and  recovery  that 
he  came  in  the  next  day  to  tell  us  about 
it.  and  we  agreed  with  him  that  his  ex¬ 
perience  was  unique  of  its  kind.  Cus¬ 
tomers  very  often  tell  us  of  curious  ex¬ 
periences  they  have  had  with  their  glasses, 
how  they  broke  or  lost  them,  or  of  acci- 

T  D  E  C 

Have  someone  hold  this  page  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  feet  from  where  you  are 
standing.  Then  you  should  be  able  easily 
to  read  the  large  letters  on  the  line 
above.  Make  the  test  with  each  eye  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  you  may  find  that  one  eye 
has  better  vision  than  the  other.  Anyone 
who  cannot  read  the  letters  easily  with 
either  eye  alone  should  consult  an  expert 
refract ionist.  Remember,  however,  that 
good  vision  does  not  always  mean  easy 
vision.  There  may  be  optical  defects 
that  cause  headaches  and  other  disturb¬ 
ances,  even  when  such  defects  are  not 
indicated  by  less  than  normal  vision 


lilrff*  tto*  tMf  Mr*  are 


I  k  If  to  keep  lbs 


The  average  person  holds  his  reading 
matter  at  a  distance  of  about  sixteen 
inches.  At  this  distance,  with  normal 
vision,  you  should  read  without  strain 
the  fine  print  above.  Compare  this  type 
with  the  printed  columns  on  this  page, 
and  you  will  see  how  much  smaller  It  is. 
The  regular  type  used  in  this  magazine  is 
of  such  size  that  it  minimizes  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  strain,  and  thequaiityof  paper  I*  such 
that  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  reflections 
which  interfere  with  your  ease  of  vision 


dents  which  ought  to  have  resulted  in 
broken  classes,  but  didn’t.  Many  people 
have  told  me  of  losing  their  glasses,  but 
few  who  have  actually  lost  them,  and  not 
mislaid  them  somewhere  at  home,  have 
ever  told  me  of  reeoofring  them. 

I-ost  glasses  seem  to  exert  a  strange 
fascination  over  the  finder,  who  seldom 
makes  an  effort  to  return  them  to  the 
owner,  even  though  they  arc  found  in  a 
case  containing  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
the  optician  who  sold  them.  The  finder 
usually  tries  them  on  to  sec  how  well  he 
looks  in  them.  Sometimes  he  decides  that 
he  ought  to  wear  glasses  himself,  and  he 

Cives  those  he  has  found  a  trial.  There  is 
ardly  a  chance  that  the  lenses  are  suited 
to  him.  but  even  so  I  have  known  many 
people  to  keen  on  wearing  glasses  they  had 
found  until  their  sight  was  badly  injured. 
Many  women  lose  their  glasses  when 
shopping  in  department 

F  stores.  They  may  leave 
them  on  the  counter  where 
they  have  been  examining 
materials  or,  having  fin¬ 
ished  their  inspection  of  goods,  they  start 
to  slip  them  in  a  pocket,  but  instead  let 
them  slip  down  the  outside  of  the  coat  or 
dress  to  the  floor.  Both  men  and  women 
who  carry  reading  glasses  with  them  seem 
to  have  an  inclination  to  leave  them  be¬ 
hind  in  restaurants  where  they  have  dined. 
They  use  their  glasses  in  looking  over  the 
menu,  then  lay  them  down  beside  their 
plates.  Upon  leaving  they  forget  to  pick 
them  up,  and  when  they  return  for  them 
the  glasses  are  generally  gone. 

You  probably  realize,  if  you 
wear  glasses,  that  they  are 
usually  broken  bv  the  most 
trivial  accidents;  hut  it  often 
happens  that  a  man  goes 
through  the  most  serious  kind 
of  an  accident  without  damage  to  his 
glasses.  A  man  I  knew  was  hurled  ten  feet 
out  of  an  automobile  which  collided  with  a 
telephone  pole.  He  was  picked  up  uncon¬ 
scious  by  other  members  of  the  party,  but 
his  eyeglasses  were  still  on  his  nose  and 
they  were  not  bent  or  chipped  in  the  slight¬ 
est.  A  few  days  after  he  got  out  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  he  ran  into  a  man  on  the  street,  and 
the  force  of  the  collision  was  enough  to 


•W*  I  will  to 
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spectacles  and  her  eyeglasses.  Presently, 
inclined  to  doze,  she  had  taken  off  her 
reading  glasses  and  laid  them  beside  her 
in  the  easy  chair.  On  awaking  she  got  up 
to  look  for  her  glasses,  and  walked  on 
those  that  were  concealed  under  the  paper. 
1  hen  she  sat  down  again  to  think  over 
what  she  could  possibly  have  done  with 
her  reading  glasses.  When  she  remem¬ 
bered,  she  found  she  didn’t  have  a  whole 
pair  of  glasses  to  her  name. 


Hold  the  Illustrations  on  this  page  at  arm's  length  and  look  at  th 
with  one  eye  at  a  time.  Does  one  of  the  balls  appear  darker  than  the 
others?  If  so.  It  Indicates  astigmatism;  that  Is,  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
which  Is  like  a  watch  crystal.  Is  curved  more  In  one  direction  than  an¬ 
other.  Rotate  the  Illustration,  and  you  may  notice  that  the  ball  which 
was  most  distinct  becomes  less  distinct— and  that  some  other  ball  be¬ 
comes  darker  us  It  Is  brought  Into  such  a  position  that  Its  lines  now  run 
In  the  same  direction  as  did  those  of  the  ball  which  was  darker  at  first 


break  one  lens  and  to  cut  his  face  slightly. 

Glasses  are  usually  broken  through 
some  kind  of  carelessness.  Many  people 
let  them  fall  when  putting  them  on  or 
when  cleaning  them.  Others  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  carrying  their  caselcss  glasses  in  a 
pocket,  and  break  them  when  leaning 
against  a  table  or  bending  over  a  chair. 
One  of  the  commonest  stories  we  hear  in 
explanation  of  broken  glasses  is  this; 
"This  morning  I  laid  my  glasses  on  the 
shelf  in  the  bathroom.  W  hen  1  got  out  of 
the  tub  and  reached  for  them  I  knocked 
them  on  the  floor."  Men  very  often 


V/fORE  glasses  are  broken  between  Fri- 
^  *  day  afternoon  and  Monday  morning 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  week.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  people  are  engaged  in  active  sports 
over  the  week-end;  but  the  reading  of  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it, 
too.  I  venture  to  forecast  that  a  thousand 
newspaper  readers  in  the  United  States 
will  break  their  glasses  this  coming  Sun- 
day,  and  all  the  accidents  will  happen  in 
just  about  the  same  way:  A  man  will 
read  his  paper  until  about  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon,  then  he  will  throw  the 
sheets  on  the  floor  beside  the  lounge  and 
doze  off.  Presently,  sound  asleep,  he  will 
roll  off  the  sofa,  and  when  he  wakes  up 
he  will  realize  that  his  glasses  are  sadly  in 
need  of  repair. 

One  of  our  customers  came  into  the 
store  the  other  day,  and  said,  "I  must  tell 
and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  you  of  my  good  luck:  I  was  leaning  out  a 

he  is  careful  fourth-story  window,  ar 


thumb 

and  while  polishing  the  lens 
not  to  keep  hold  of  the  nose  piece.  That 
is  the  proper  way  to  clean  your  glasses  to 
avoid  breaking  them.  To  avoid  scratching 
the  highly  polished  surfaces,  always  use  a 
soft  cloth.  -The  scratches  from  a  harsh 
cloth  tend  to  make  the  lens  opaque. 

One  Monday  morning  some  months 
ago 


my  head  I  knocked  off  my  eyegia 
They  landed  in  the  awning  on  the 


ng 

and  when  I  drew  in 
lasses, 
first 

floor.  I  climbed  up  with  a  ladder  to  get 
them  and  found  they  had  not  broken. 
They’re  iust  a*  good  as  ever.” 

Then  1  told  this  man  what  I  think  was 
the  most  remarkable  luck  of  the  kind  that 
lady  came  in  with  three  pairs  of  ever  happened.  One  evening,  I  was  stand- 

the  window  of  a  room  on  the 

in 


broken  glasses — her  rimless  spectacles,  ing  by 
her  eyeglasses,  and  her  shell-rimmed  eleventh  floor  of  an 


reading  glasses.  "Here  they 
said,  "or  what's  left  of  them. 


break  their  glasses  while  shaving,  by  hit-  on  two  pairs  and  sat  on  the  third.” 
. •  •  i  .iiir  tirt  a*  i  c  i 


are,**  she 
I  stepped 


ting  them  w  ith  the  back  of  a  razor. 

YOU’D  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
people  who  drop  their  eyeglasses  from 
their  noses  at  the  dinner  table.  If  they 
arc  rimless  lenses  and  strike  against  the 
edge  of  a  soup  plate  or  upon  the  silver¬ 
ware  they  almost  always  break.  One  lady- 
said  that  her  eyeglasses  dropped  in  the 
soup  and  did  not  break,  though  the  acci¬ 
dent  soiled  her  hostess’s  tablecloth.  She 
was  so  embarrassed  by  the  incident  that 
in  putting  her  glasses  back  on  her  nose 
she  dropped  them  again.  They  fell  to  the 
floor  and  this  time  they  did  break. 

Many  people  break  their  glasses  by 
improper  handling  while  cleaning.  Just 
suggest  to  any  one  of  your  friends  that 
his  glasses  need  cleaning,  and  then  watch 
to  see  how  he  does  it.  You  will  see  that  he 
holds  them  by  the  nose  piece  in  one  hand, 
while  he  wipes  the  lenses  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  in  the  other.  Some  day,  when  clean¬ 
ing  his  glasses  in  this  manner,  he  will  hold 
the  frame  a  little  too  rigidly  and  he  will 
move  the  lens  a  little  too  much— and  the 
lens  will  break  off  at  the  screw  hole.  The 
same  little  accident  has  happened  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  clean  your 
glasses  properly,  watch  your  optician  the 
next  time  he  is  adjusting  them.  You  will 
sec  that  he  uses  but  one  hand  for  the 
operation.  He  cleans  the  lens  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  cloth  which  he  holds  between  the 


While  reading  her  Sunday  newspaper, 
she  had  dropped  some  of  the  sheets  on  the 
floor  and  on  top  of  them  had  placed  her  hands,  and  fell  out  the  window. 


apartment  hotel 
Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  when  the 
maid  opened  the  door,  letting  a  draft  blow 
through.  At  that  moment  I  was  cleaning 
my  eyeglasses.  They  caught  in  the  fringe 
of  the  curtain,  were  jerked  out  of  my' 


B 


To  the  astigmatic  eye  certain  letters  In  this  Illustration  will  seem  more 
distinct  and  blacker  than  others.  To  correct  this  defect,  what  is  known 
as  a  "cylinder”  lens  Is  required  to  correct  the  abnormal  curvature  of 
the  cornea.  Remember  that  people  who  hare  but  slight  defects  are  the 
ones  who  usually  suffer  from  headache*  and  nervous  disturbances  due  to 
eye  strain.  Small  errors  can  be  overcome  by  the  eye  muscles,  but  the  strain 
tells  severely.  Anyone  who  has  eye-strain  symptoms,  even  though  his  sight 
appears  normal  when  tested  by  vision  charts,  should  consult  a  refractionist 
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With  normal  sight  every  line  and 
all  portions  of  an  object  are  cor¬ 
rectly  pictured  without  strain. 
The  tinea  and  letters  in  this  "nor¬ 
mal”  picture  on  the  left  should 
appear  equally  blade  and  be 
clearly  focused.  To  the  right  is  a 
picture  which  shows  how  the  lines 
and  figures  on  the  left  appear  to 
a  person  suffering  from  a  pro¬ 
nounced  degree  of  astigmatism. 
Norice  that  only  the  oblique  lines 
are  clear.  Such  distortions  can¬ 
not  be  overcome  by  muscular  ef¬ 
fort.  Eyes  affected  in  this  way  not 
only  see  objects  distorted,  but 
they  have  greatly  reduced  vision. 
The  eye  tests  on  these  pages  were 
arranged  at  the  request  of  this 
magazine  by  the  Eyesight  Con¬ 
servation  Council  of  America, 
of  New  York.  School  boards, 
health  departments,  or  individ¬ 
uals  having  use  for  vision  charts 
and  literature  pertaining  to  con¬ 
servation  of  vision  may  commu¬ 
nicate  with  this  organization 


The  next  morning,  thinking  I  might  at  his  glasses  by  colliding  with  another 
least  salvage  the  gold  nose  piece,  I  man  when  he  was  getting  on  a  street 

hunted  around  in  the  area  back  of  the  car.  He  came  in  with  the  broken  pieces  people  who  get  into  the  kind  of  trouble 
hotel,  but  found  no  sign  of  it  nor  of  any  and  implored  us  to  make  new  lenses  for  be  was  in. 

broken  glass.  I  was  about  to  give  up  the  him  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  "But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think,”  I 

search  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  my  "I’m  in  a  bad  fix,"  he  said;  "I’ve  been  asked  him,  "that  it  would  be  a  sensible 
glasses  hanging  on  the  point  of  a  fence  in  New  York  for  two  weeks,  and  have  been  thing  for  you  to  have  an  extra  pair  in  vour 
picket — unbroken!  The  nose  piece  had  so  busv  I  haven’t  had  a  minute  to  myself,  traveling  bag?  You  wouldn  t  think  if 
straddled  the  point  of  the  picket  nicely  I’m  planning  to  take  the  midnight  train  being  without  an  extra  suit  of  clothes;  yet 
and  the  spring  had  cushioned  the  force  of  to  Chicago,  and  this  evening  I  was  going  you  have  only  one  pair  of  glasses,  anJ 
the  fall.  I  wore  the  lenses  for  months  to  the  theatre;  but  if  I  don't  have  my  when  you  break  them  you  are  practically 
afterward,  and  I  still  have  the  frames.  glasses  I  won’t  be  able  to  sec  a  thing.”  a  disabled  man.” 

When  a  man  who  has  only  one  pair  of  "I  guess  1  never  thought  about  it  * 

glasses  loses  or  breaks  them,  then  he  not  IT  WAS  then  one  o’clock.  I  promised  the  that  way,"  he  said,  "and  I’ve  broken  my 
only  appreciates  the  value  of  his  sight  but  *  man  that  he  could  have  his  glasses  at  glasses  rather  frequently,  too.  While you're 
also  the  advantage  of  having  extra  glasses,  five  o’clock,  because  we  have  a  rush-order  about  it  suppose  you  make  me  up  two 
The  other  day  a  man  from  Chicago  broke  department  especially  for  the  service  of  pairs  of  glasses.”  ( Continued  on  pate  210) 


The  scene  below  is  the  same  on  the  picture  at*  left,  but  the 
lens  of  the  camera  was  made  to  record  It  just  an  it  appeal" 
to  a  person  with  an  extreme  degree  of  astigmatism.  I/Otaof 
people  ace  everything  distorted  Just  ua  In  this  picture,  butS 
do  not  know  that  they  need  glasses.  When  n  person  ha* 
gone  for  year*  seeing  things  distorted,  ns  In  this  picture, 
and  finally  has  his  sight  corrected  by  glasses,  he  is  apt  to 
complain  that  his  glasses  make  objects  look  unnatural,  and 
he  Is  likely  to  misjudge  distances.  After  getting  propet 
glasses,  he  actually  has  to  "learn"  to  see  things  correctly 


This  picture  represents  what  the  eye  sees  with 
correct  vision.  Many  people  who  do  not  wear 
glasses  fail  to  realize  that  their  eyes  give  them 
false  pictures  of  everything  they  look  at.  Com¬ 
pare  the  picture  above  with  the  one  at  the  right 


Three  Wonderful  Dogs 

The  true  story  of  Frank,  Bryan,  and  Buck — three  great 
hunting  dogs  possessing  extraordinary  intelligence  and 

striking  individualities 

By  Samuel  A.  Derieux 


brought  him  home,  for  West  knew  a  high¬ 
bred  bird  dog  when  he  saw  one  and  just  a 

K‘  incc  at  Frank  was  enough.  But  now 
's  go  a  little  further  back.  Two  years 
before,  some  Northern  men  who  had  been 


THE  dogs  I  am  going  to  tell  about 
were  not  prize-winners.  They 
never  heard  of  field  meets.  They 
lived  far  from  the  maddening 
crowd’s  ignoble  strife,  in  a  town 
where  men  hunted  birds  as  they  play  golf 

in  other  towns.  They  were  well-known  the  country  ran  for  a  time  an  advertise- 
charactcrs.  George  Kirby’s  Thad  passed  ment  in  the  local  papers  offering  a  liberal 
home  every  morning  on  his  way  to  busi-  reward  for  a  Llewellyn  pup  they  had  lost, 
ness — when  he  wasn’t  hunting  he  hung  This  pup,  so  rumor  ran,  was  a  grandson 

of  Gladstone,  a  famous  dog  w-ho  sold  for 
some  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars.  It 
that  they  never  found  the  pup. 


Sometimes  we  would  wake  up  early  in 
the  morning  to  find  him  in  the  back  yard 
— he  had  come  during  the  night.  Old 
Aunt  Cindy,  the  cook,  had  opened  her 
cabin  door  and  "dar  he  was!”  She  would 


around  George’s  law  office — and  some¬ 
times  dropped  into  our  back  yard  to  wag 
his  tail.  Frank  Thompson’s  Joe  loafed 
around  Thompson’s  hard¬ 
ware  store,  and  was  a  great 
favorite  with  the  children 
because  he  would  let  them 
ride  him.  West  Harris’s 
Frank  had  a  home  five  miles 
away,  but  he  regarded  Doc¬ 
tor  Nott,  Mr.  Allen,  and 
my  father  as  belonging  to 
him,  and  he  often  came  to 
stay  with  us  in  town.  Own¬ 
ership  of  Frank  was  a  tech¬ 
nical  matter. 

These  dogs  belonged  to 
the  landscape;  they  were  in¬ 
timate  parts  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Men  talked  about 
them  as  they  now  talk 
about  their  score  at  golf. 

They  borrowed  them  from 
one  another  as  they  now 
borrow  golf  sticks. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  I 
was  brought  up.  My  father 
was  a  hunter  and  I  was 
raised  with  a  gun  in  my 
hand.  I  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  bird  dogs.  I'hc 
three  I  have  selected  to  tell 
you  about  in  this  article 
were  the  finest  I  ever  knew. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Frank,  Bryan, 
and  Buck. 

Frank  was  a  big,  broad- 
chested  Llewellyn  setter, 
his  coat  satiny  white,  with 
one  black  spot  on  his  flank, 
and  another  black  spot  that 
covered  one  ear  and  half  his 
head,  giving  him  a  trucu¬ 
lent,  chip-on-the-shoulder  expression,  such 
as  might  be  given  to  a  powerful,  hand¬ 
some  man  who  walks  down  the  street  with 
a  beaver  hat  cocked  on  one  side.  His  eyes 
were  fierce  and  proud,  his  bearing  aloof, 
and,  toward  other  dogs,  dangerous.  He 


hunting  in  those  mountains,  on  leaving  bring  him  in  the  house  with  her  just  to 

show  us  who  had  come,  and  he  would 
make  the  rounds  of  beds  and  cribs,  look¬ 
ing  affectionately  into  half-awakened 
eyes,  bushv  tail  wagging,  long  ears 
thrown  back — stately  old  chap,  with  such 
an  air  of  dignity  as  I  have  never  seen  in 
any  other  dog  or  man. 

I  remember  the  honor 


seems 


How  Buck  “Put  One  Over” 
On  Mr.  Derieux 


Pool 

wou 

mop 


R  old  Buck— there  was  one  dish  which  he 
ould  incontinently  steal,  and  that  dish  was  sal- 
_  mon,”  says  M  r.  Derieux."  Let  my  wife  fix  up  a  sal¬ 
mon  salad,  put  it  on  the  table,  and  leave  the  room.  When 
she  got  back  the  plate  would  be  dean,  and  Buck  would 
be  lying  before  the  fire,  unashamed,  licking  his  chops. 

"Not  only  that,  but  he  took  advantage  of  me  one  day. 
Down  the  hill  from  our  house  was  a  dear  running 
stream,  with  a  rock  on  the  shore.  Here,  when  we  didn’t 
have  a  servant,  I  used  to  skin  and  clean  the  birds  I  had 
killed,  wrap  them  in  a  cloth  previously  provided  for  the 
occasion,  and  bring  them  home.  Now,  in  dressing  them 
I  would  put  the  hearts  and  livers  on  the  rock  beside  me, 
where  Buck  also  sat,  and  at  intervals  tell  him  to  ’hie 
away,’  which  meant  he  might  cat  them. 

"At  dusk  one  afternoon,  engrossed  in  my  task,  I  put 
two  birds  already  cleaned  on  the  rock,  and  Buck  sud¬ 
denly  looked  at  me.  I  forgot  I  had  put  birds,  and  not 
hearts  and  livers,  there,  anu  told  him  to  go  ahead.  The 
roar  of  the  stream  kept  me  from  hearing  the  crunching 
of  bones,  and  when  I  looked  up  Buck  had  eaten  both 
birds.  He  showed  no  shame.  The  look  in  his  eyes  was 
bold  and  challenging,  as  it  used  to  be.  He  had  simply 
taken  advantage  of  a  technicality! 

“I  don’t  mean  that  he  was  a  thief;  he  wouldn’t  steal 
anything  but  salmon;  and  I  never  had  him  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  me  again — though  1  never  gave  him  another 
chance." 


and  West  Harris  said,  and  Doctor  Nott 
and  Mr.  Allen  said,  that  ever  went  into 
the  field.  I  mention  them  all  because,  in 
a  way,  they  all  owned  him.  for  until  his 
was  an  individual,  was  Frank,  strong,  self-  declining  years  Frank  never  acknowledged 


with  which  he  was  treated, 
the  breakfasts  that  were 
got  for  him,  the  warm  place 
by  the  fire  that  was  his.  He 
came  to  town  always  in 
winter,  during  bird  season; 
never  in  summer,  which 
season  he  spent  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Like  a  wealthy  and  in¬ 
dependent  old  bachelor  was 
he,  with  no  tics  to  hold  him, 
but  honored  wherever  he 
chose  to  go.  His  coming 
meant  a  hunt;  we  had  to 
seize  the  opportunity  when 
it  presented  itself. 

And  after  these  hunts  he 
would  lie  before  the  living- 
room  fire,  waiting  for  his 
bed  to  be  made  up  on  the 
back  porch.  It  must  be  a 
good  oed,  too,  or  he  would 
leave.  He  preferred  a  light- 
colored  quilt. 

He  had  no  use  for  other 
dogs.  Toward  our  own  he 
was  decent,  but  that  was 
all.  The  same  independ¬ 
ence  he  showed  elsewhere 
followed  him  into  the  field. 
When  birds  are  shot  down  a 
good  dog  retrieves  them— 
that  is,  brings  them  to  you 
in  his  mouth.  This  Frank 
would  never  do  unless  the 
bird  fell  in  a  canebrake  or 
in  a  river,  or  some  other 

See  inaccessible  to  you. 

cn  he  would  plunge  in, 
retrieve  the  bird  to  the 

Anyway,  Frank  came  to  live  among  us  shore  or  to  the  edge  of  the  brake,  lay  it 
—  the  greatest  bird  dog,  my  father  said,  down  and  go  on  about  his  business. 

1  it*  it  •  •*  1  rv  %?  A  I  .1*  If  I  I  • 


reliant,  truculent. 

His  origin  and  youth  were  shrouded  in 
mystery.  W’est  Harris,  hunting  in  the 
mountains  twenty  miles  from  town,  ran 
across  some  mountaineers  chasing  rabbits 
with  him,  paid  them  five  dollars  and 


a  master  but  spent  his  time  going  from 
one  of  these  men  to  another.  West  Harris 
lived  five  miles  north  of  town,  Mr.  Allen 
five  miles  south.  Father  and  Doctor  Nott 
in  town.  Acording  to  his  whim,  Frank 
came  and  went,  and  no  man  detained  him. 


Another  thing:  If  he  thought,  after 
cursor)’ examination,  that  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  hunt  a  field,  no  amount  of  com¬ 
manding,  entreating,  or  threatening  could 
make  him  hunt  it.  He  was  a  bit  deaf  in 
middle  life,  for  thousands  of  guns  had 
been  fired  over  his  head,  and  this  deafness 
he  would  use  to  his  own  ends.  I  have  seen 
him  gallop  past  two  men,  both  of  them 
yelling  themselves  red  in  the  face,  gallop 
past  as  if  he  had  ( Continued  on  page  76) 


Dot  Joins 

The  Ladyslipper  Club 

A  story  of  the  high  cost  of  society 
By  Fannie  Ki/bourne 
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EVERYBODY,  I  suppose,  has  an  “Then  Mrs.  Curtis  c bought  of  a  peach  for  th 
ambition.  Father  wants  to  be  the  of  a  way,"  Dulcic  told  me.  "She  sug-  fridav 

exalted  grand  commander  of  his  gested  that  they  drop  the  club,  disorgan-  Curtis 

Lodge,  Mother  would  like  to  live  izc.  you  know.  Everybody  but  Mrs.  Car-  mary  ; 

in  Chicago.  Will  always  wanted  stock  was  in  on  the  secret,  so  they  all  This 

to  l>«  a  sailor  until  he  .is  <>m  Ms  ainhi-  agreed  right  away.  Ilu-s  .ill  rlinr  ’I  he  p 

tion  was  t<>  j"in  the  Ladyslipper  Club,  puts  back  to  Mrs.  Curtis,  she  having  paid  madt 

You  always  think  of  ambitions  _ 
as  something  to  work  for  for 

'  '  •  ,  *  * 

*.•'! 

«.c  .  "• 

^ W 

|«  was  .1  tu  rn.  n.I.HiN  1 1< •iim 

—  — — ^BBft.. 

crowd  who  belonged.  I  I 
members  were  the  Hill 


crowu, 

wives  of  otlicials  of  the  Harvester 
Company,  which  has  just  come  to 
Montrose.  They  come  from  Chi¬ 
cago  and  have  cars,  mostly,  and 
maids,  and  dinner  at  night  even 
when  there  isn't  company,  and 
everything  like  that.  I  hey  arc 
not,  of  course,  as  \N  ill’s  mother 

Cain  ted  out.  the  good  old  families; 

it  I  think  it  would  lie  saf.  to  re¬ 
fer  to  them  as  the  Smart  Young 
Married  Set  of  Montrose. 

The  Ladyslipper  was  a  thru- 
table  bridge  club  that  met  even 
Friday,  and  Dulcic  and  Roseman 
nearly  died  of  the  honor  of  being 


tnc  ciui>  an* i  |  mi  ■  - 
everything.  Anvthi 
tated  Mrs.  Cum 
the  others.  t< *• ».  Me- 
band  being  the  '  ic< 
the  Harvester.  I  h«  s 
to  put  Mrs.  Cars tn«  ■ 
so  they  didn't  kn<  )\V 
do  about  it. 
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Dot  Joins  the  Lady  slipper  Club,  by  Fannie  Kilbourne 


“I  feel  kind  of  funny  about  this  pin,” 
I  told  Will.  “  I  just  know  it  is  the  one  that 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Carstock,  and  it  seems 
kind  of  like— like— ” 

“Like  taking  clothes  off  a  dead  man,” 
suggested  Will  gruesomely. 

It  really  did  seem  that  sort  of  thing,  but, 
after  all,  anybody  who  renigs  oftener  than 
just  once  in  a  while  should  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  worst  in  anv  bridge  dub. 

At  the  first  meeting,  w  hich  was  at  Dul- 
rie’s,  we  drew  lots  to  see  who  should  en¬ 
tertain  when.  To  my  delight,  I  drew 
number  twelve,  the  last  of  all. 

ALAS,  could  I  but  have  looked  ahead  and 
seen  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  for  me  to  draw  a  small  number, 
and  entertain  among  the  first! 

At  Dulcie's,  we  had  played  just  for  fun, 
and  had  tea  and  cake  for  refreshments. 
Then  at  Mrs.  Laid  law’s  she  had  a  prize 
and  served  sandwiches,  too.  Naturally, 
Rosemaiy,  who  had  to  entertain  next, 
had  to  give  a  prize,  too,  and,  wanting  the 


any  blood  over  winning  a  pack  of  cards!” 


Hill  crowd  to  see  that  the  old  Montrose 
bunch  weren’t  slow,  she  had  stuffed 
olives,  also. 

It  was  Mrs.  Bennett’s  turn  next.  Mrs. 
Laidlaw  and  Rosemary  had  given  just 
packs  of  cards  for  prizes,  so  when  Rose¬ 
mary  won  it  at  Mrs.  Bennett's  I  ex¬ 
pected  she’d  get  another  pack;  but  Mrs. 
Bennett  brought  out  a  mayonnaise  bowl 
and  ladle  that  never  cost  a  cent  less  than 
two  dollars. 

“  I  feel  mean  about  taking  it,”  Rosie  told 
me  on  the  way  home,  “because  it  was  Mrs. 
Bennett  who  won  my  dinky  pack  of  cards.” 

And  yet,  heaven  knows,  Rosemary  had 
thought  she  was  doing  everything  that 
coula  be  done  when  she  had  olives. 

The  next  week,  Mrs.  Curtis  enter¬ 
tained  and,  to  my  surprise,  she  invited  us 
all  to  luncheon  first.  Mrs.  Crowley,  whose 
turn  came  next,  I  knew  would  follow  suit 
and  have  us  to  lunch,  too.  Right  then  I 
began  to  get  uneasy  and  wish  I  had  draw  n 
one  of  the  earliest  turns.  Entertaining 
was  getting  flossier  and  more  expensive 


with  each  week.  Goodness  only  knew 
what  it  would  be  by  the  time  it  got  to  me! 

Will  and  I  keep  house  on  a  budget,  and 
I  am  very  conscientious  about  sticking  to 
it.  In  order  to  be  conscientious,  you  also 
have  to  be  very  forehanded,  so  I  Began  at 
once.  That  week  we  hadn’t  happened  to 
have  any  company  or  even  go  to  a  movie, 
so  I  took  the  Entertaining  and  Amuse¬ 
ment  money  and  laid  it  away  against  my 
time  to  entertain  the  Ladyslippcr  Club. 

“When  does  your  party  come  off?” 
Will  asked.  “Next  week?” 

“Oh,  no,  not  for  two  months.” 

“Well,  for  the  love  of  Pete!  You 
aren’t  beginning  to  save  up  two  months 
ahead,  are  you,  just  to  have  a  bunch  of 
girls  in  to  play  cards  in  the  afternoon?” 

"It’s  like  hre  insurance,  Will,"  I  ex¬ 
plained.  "You  pay  for  that  long  before 
you  have  a  fire.’1 

"Oh.”  said  Will.  But  he  still  had  a 
puzzled  look. 

Mrs.  Crowley’s  lunch  w'as  much  fancier 
than  Mrs.  Curtis’s.  She  had  place  cards, 
hand  painted,  and  salted  almonds. 
Will’s  father  gave  him  a  two-dol- 
lar  commission  extra  that  week 
for  renting  the  Hartley  place,  and 
Will  wanted  to  put  it  with  the  five 
dollars  that  we  had  saved  up  to¬ 
ward  buying  a  Songola  sometime 
in  a  million  years,  one  of  the  little 
ones  that  you  can  turn  up  the  liv¬ 
ing-room  rug  and  dance  to,  when 
you  have  company.  1  thought  of 
Mrs.  Crowley  s  place  cards. 

"No,  Will,”  I  said  sensibly, 
“we’ll  just  put  that  two  dollars 
aside.  I’ll  need  it  when  I  enter¬ 
tain  the  Ladyslipper  Club.” 

"Great  gosh!’' said  Will.  “What 
arc  you  going  to  have — a  barbe¬ 
cue?  • 

I  said  nothing.  There  arc  some 
things  you  can’t  explain  to  any 
man. 


B 


EFORE  I  was  in  the  Ladyslip- 
per  Club.  I  had,  I  now  realized, 
been  almost  unsophisticated.  I  had 
thought  that  once  you  got  into 
society  your  troubles  were  over. 
1  suddenly  realized  that  getting  in 
was  no  harder  than  staying  in  after 
you  got  in.  1  never  realized  how 
uncertain  even  an  assured  social 
position  is  until  I  saw  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Rosemary,  who  thought 
she  was  secure  in  the  Ladyslippcr 
for  life.  I  didn’t  think  so  much 
about  Mrs.  Laidlaw  that  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  first,  because  she,  you 
might  sav,  brought  it  on  herself. 

Mrs.  Laidlaw  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
got  to  arguing  about  a  hand,  and 
Mrs.  Laidlaw  spoke  a  little  sharp¬ 
ly.  Mrs.  Curtis  said: 

“Oh,  for  goodness’  sake,  don’t 
let’s  shed  any  blood  over  winning 
a  pack  of  cards!” 

Mrs.  Laidlaw  kept  still  then,  her 
husband  being  Mrs.  Curtis’s  hus¬ 
band’s  assistant.  But  she  brooded 
over  the  matter.  That  night  she 
called  up  Dulcie  and  said  that 
Mrs.  Curtis  had  said  that  about 
“winning  a  pack  of  cards”  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  nastv,  because  when 
she,  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  had  enter¬ 
tained,  she  had  given  nothing  but  a 
pack  of  cards  for  a  prize. 


The  American  Magazine 


On  my  way  up-stair*  I  heard  Mr*.  Curd*  tell  Mr*.  Oat*  to  come  to  her  house  next  Friday 
night.  It  was  true,  the  flaming  hope  was  a  certainty — it  wasn't  a  reprieve,  it  was  a  pardon! 


She  said  that  to  me,  too.  and  she  must 
have  to  a  lot  of  the  other  members,  be¬ 
cause  after  a  while  it  got  to  Mrs.  Curtis 
herself.  She  called  the  rest  of  us  up  and 
said  it  was  perfect  nonsense,  she  hadn’t 
meant  a  thing  by  what  she  had  said,  and 
didn’t  we  ail  think  the  club  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  without  anybody  quite  so  touchy 
in  it?  We  all  said  we  did.  but  nobody 
wanted  really  to  put  Mrs.  Laidlaw  out. 
So  at  the  next  meeting  Mrs.  Crowley  sug¬ 
gested  that,  as  it  was  getting  along  toward 
spring,  maybe  we'd  better  disband  the 
club. 

Everybody  agreed  right  off  quick,  so 
Mrs.  Laidlaw  couldn’t  say  anything.  We 
all  gave  back  our  pins  to  Sirs.  Curtis,  said 
what  a  nice  club  it  had  been  and  other 


polite  farewell  remarks.  The  next  Friday 
afternoon  we  organized  again,  taking  in 
Mrs.  Reed  and  giving  her  Mrs.  Laidlaw's 
pin. 

I  MET  Mrs.  Laidlaw  that  Friday  after- 
*  noon  out  walking  with  her  baby  when  I 
w as  on  my  wav  to  the  Ladyslipper  meet¬ 
ing.  It  seemed  terribly  sad  to  me:  There, 
just  two  weeks  ago,  that  woman  had  been 
in  society.  I  turned  and  looked  after  her 
forlorn  figure  and  thought  of  what  the 
man  said  about  the  murderer  who  was 
about  to  be  executed;  and  I  said  to  myself: 

“There,  Dot  Aldrich,  but  for  the  grace 
of  (i«*d,  goes  you!” 

Not  that  I  would  have  been  as  tactless 
as  to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Curtis,  but  I 


might  easily  have  been  in  Rosemary's 
shoes.  All  that  Rosemary  did  was  to  win 
the  prize  five  times  running.  Mrs.  Curtis 
mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Crowley,  and  Mrs. 
Crowley  spoke  of  it  to  Mrs.  Oats,  and  thev 
all  thought  it  looked  queer.  Dulcie  and  I, 
having  known  Rosemary'  for  years,  told 
them  that  she  had  always  been  a  good 
layer  and,  besides,  she  had  had  good 
ands. 

"Oh,  I  don’t  say  she  cheats,  or  anything 
like  that,”  said  Mrs.  Curtis  hastily. 

"Oh,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Oats,  quickly, 
"nothing  like  that.” 

There  was  a  queer  little  silence.  Then 
Mrs.  Oats,  whose  husband  is  efficiency 
man  for  the  Harvester  company  and  who 
know's  a  great  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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Tips  on  How  to  Write 

Letters 

By  Ad  Man  Davison 


D  MAN  DAVISON  is  E.  B.  Davison  of 
New  York.  He  is  an  expert  on  the  writing 
of  mail  advertising  campaigns,  is  author  of 
'The  Master  Letter  Writer"  and  numerous 
other  publications  on  the  handling  of  business 
correspondence. 

WHEN  you  sit  down  to 
write  a  letter,  obviously 
you  want  that  letter  to 
produce  a  certain  result. 
This  is  true,  whether  it  is  a 
business  or  a  personal  letter.  Outside  of 
its  mere  practical  effect,  there  is  a  deep 
gratification  in  haying  written  something 
that  won  your  point. 

Suppose  you  are  writing  a  sales  letter. 
You  want  it  to  land  an  order.  There  must 
be  no  ifs  or  ands  about  it,  you  tell  your¬ 
self.  The  letter  has  got  to  do  the  work. 
Therefore,  you  should 
straightway  focus  your  mind 
on  the  reader’s  wants,  and 
not  your  own. 

Don't  forget  that  the 
man  who  will  read  your 
sales  letter  is  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  things  that  con¬ 
cern  him.  This  is  but  nat¬ 
ural  and  human.  He  is  a 
regular  business  man,  wound 
up  in  his  own  interests.  So 
the  letter  which  starts  off 
appealing  to  that  very 
much  alive  self-interest  is 
most  apt  to  make  him  sign 
on  the  dotted  line. 

Some  good  books  have 
been  written  about  sales 
sychology,  and  also  some 
ad  ones.  We  are  likely  to 
overdo  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  less  so-called  psychol¬ 
ogy  introduced  into  letter 
writing,  the  more  common- 
sense  study  of  plain  human 
nature,  the  better.  The 
person  who  is  a  real  judge 
of  human  nature  can  write 
rings  around  your  commer¬ 
cial  psychology  man  when 
it  comes  to  making  people 
buy  things  or  getting  re¬ 
plies  to  his  letters. 

But  to  get  back  to  the 
sales  letter  you  arc  writing:  You  will 
agree  that,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
most  impotant  thing  about  that  letter  is — 
the  vital  force  that  makes  the  reader  act. 
Much  depends  upon  the  way  your  letter 
opens.  Your  first  impulse  is  to  put  over  a 
barrage  of  arguments  about  your  goods  or 
your  proposition,  whatever  it  may  be.  It 
is  only  natural  that  you’re  “full  of  your 
merchandise,”  so  to  speak.  But  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  some  things  about  letter 
writing  tnat  cannot  be  banished  with  a 
mere  gesture  of  indifference.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  is  about  the  over-generous 
and  reckless  use  of  superlatives.  Take  it 


easy,  don’t  chloroform  them  altogether — 
but  use  a  mild  sedative.  He  writes  best 
who  is  sparing  with  superlatives.  I  hey 
often  act  a  bit  like  dynamite.  They  blast 
many  a  hopeful  sale  partly  because  they 
have  become  such  an  indiscriminate  factor 
in  the  business  letter  of  to-day. 

Suppose  you  first  take  careful  aim  at 
the  reader’s  desire  for  more  profit.  That’s 
a  great  deal  more  interesting  to  him  than 
the  most  enticing  description  of  your 
goods.  And  the  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is 
not  to  talk  about  that  which  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  to  you,  but  that  which  is  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  him. 

Mind,  I  do  not  assume  that  he  must  be 
a  grasping  person  with  no  other  thought 
than  his  eternal  profit.  But  the  merchant 
in  him,  we  must  remember,  is  foremost. 
His  business  instinct  is  always  on  the  job. 


It  is  often  a  very  simple  matter  to  set 
off  the  fuse  that  ignites  the  buying  im¬ 
pulse.  Y’ou  can  do  it,  not  by  dwelling  too 
strongly  on  how  good  your  merchandise  is 
but  by  show  ing  how  good  a  business  builder 
it  is  for  him;  not  by  revealing  how  badly 
want  the  order  but  by  showing  how 
ly  he  needs  the  goods;  not  by  revert¬ 
ing  to  canned  selling  arguments  but  by 

Ciinting  a  picture  in  his  mind  of  better 
jsmess  and  more  satisfied  customers. 

Y  ou  will  say  it  is  hard  to  put  aside  your 
regular  selling  arguments  entirely  and 
think  only  of  his  wants,  desires,  or  likes 
and  dislikes,  in  your  letter.  But  that  is 


exactly  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  you. 

Think  back  a  moment.  Can’t  you  re¬ 
member  letters  you  have  received  that 
started  out  in  the  very  manner  suggested? 
Somehow  they  got  you  to  reading,  some¬ 
how  you  were  led  on,  somehow  they 
made  you  stop  and  think.  And  often  you 
wrote  back,  asking  the  price,  or  for  more 
information,  or  you  sent  in  your  order 
then  and  there. 

This  letter  about  barn  paint  achieved  a 
brilliant  record  as  an  order-getter: 

Dr  a*  Six:  That  barn  of  yours!  Think  of  ir  a 
moment — the  storehouse  of  your  farm.  Ir 
holds  the  rewards  of  your  season's  labor  until 
they’re  marketed.  A  mighty  important  build- 
you'll  admit. 

ou  wouldn’t  feel  safe  if  it  were  not  pro¬ 
tected  against  fire;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  more 
barns  are  destroyed  by  paint  neglect  than  by 
fire — and  paint's  a  whole  lot 
less  expensive  than  insurance. 
It  is  the  cheapest  form  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  you. 

A  run-down  bam  may  re¬ 
quire  >150  to  H200  to  repair, 
when  Jfio  or  *15  spent  for 
paint  in  time  would  have 
avoided  most  of  that  expense. 

Everlasting  Paint  is  strong 
and  lasting,  good  for  sides  and 
roof,  combining  two  important 
features  for  you — durability 
and  economy. 

You  feel  a  fine  sense  of  safety 
and  saving  about  this  ham 
paint  once  you  use  it.  In  your 
town  Everlasting  is  so  Id  by 
Wilson  and  french.  See  them 
to-morrow.  It  will  preserve 
your  property  and  your  peace 
of  mind. 

Cordially  yours, - 

One  of  the  hardest  letters 
to  write  I  believe  is  the  let¬ 
ter  that  applies  for  a  posi¬ 
tion. 

When  we  look  for  a  posi¬ 
tion,  we  arc  usually  eager 
and  sometimes  in  an  awful 
hurry.  We  hear  of  a  va¬ 
cancy  or  see  an  advertise¬ 
ment  that  looks  promising. 
We  want  the  job,  and  as  a 
rule  want  it  badly.  So  we 
are  likely  to  sit  right  down 
anywhere  and  dash  off  a 
hurried  application.  Very  naturally,  we 
forget  all  about  the  appearance  of  the  let¬ 
ter.  The  chances  are  that  we  arc  even 
careless  about  our  English,  and  often,  in 
our  haste,  we  do  not  spell  correctly.  Some¬ 
times  we  go  to  extremes  in  carelessness: 
we  use  a  hotel’s  stationery  without  being 
the  hotel’s  "guest.”  Or  we  use  a  cheap 
writing  pad  and  an  indifferent  envelope 
that  doesn't  match. 

Of  course  the  employer  doesn’t  know 
how  hurried  and  worried  we  were  when 
we  wrote.  He  really  ought  to  make  ex¬ 
cuses  for  the  poor  appearance  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  we  seem  to  ( Continued  on  page  194) 


Mr.  Davison  Tells  in  His  Article 
Why  This  is  a  Good  Letter  • 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  just  read  your  advertise¬ 
ment.  You  evidently  want  someone  who 
understands  what  arc  the  real  duties  of  a 
secretary.  He  must 

-transcribe  your  dictation  accurately,  promptly, 

— "proof  read”  his  letters  for  possible  errors, 

—receive  your  callers  politely,  civilly, 

--separate  the  important  ones  from  those  who  should 
wait  or  conn  again, 

—open  and  assort  your  mail. 

— make  a  list  of  your  engagements,  reminding  you  of 
them  at  the  proper  time, 

• — keep  your  personal  accounts, 

— keep  your  business  to  himself. 

My  experience  covers  eight  years  of  stenographic 
and  secretarial  service,  with  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 
Age.  25  years.  Unmarried. 

Let  me  come  and  see  you.  I  feel  confident  of  fulfilling 
your  requirements.  My  telephone  is  Main  6000 . 

Y’ours  very  truly. 


"Oh,”  she  sighed,  her  eyes  resting  mournfully  on  Laurel's  back  as  she  stood 
before  the  sink,  "It  just  almost  kills  me  to  see  you  doing  work  like  that,  Lollie” 
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Her  mother!  Her  wonderful  mother!  And  they  had  called  her 
“That  woman!”  “That  awful  creature!”  “That  dame!” 


Stella  Dallas 


The  story  of  a  great  love 
By  Olive  Higgins  Prouty 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  SIMONT 


STELLA  kept  her  eyes  steadfastly  “If  we  did—”  Helen  drew  in  her  breath  stop  to  ask,  that  Laurel  was  yours.  Gra- 

fastened  upon  an  urn  spilling  over  quickly.  "Why,  if  we  did— if  we  did — ”  cious,  she’s  enough  like  you — dark  and 

■  with  geraniums  on  the  terrace  out-  "Yes,  if  you  did,  what  about  Laurel?”  slim  as  a  smokestack,  and  you’ve  been 

'  side  when  she  spoke  again.  Helen  let  her  breath  out  ever  so  care-  her  model  for  years,  as  far  as  ways  and 

"How’s  Stephen  now r"  boldly  she  fully,  ever  so  carefully  drew  in  another.  manners  go;  and  when  you  begin  to  do 
■tarted  out.  "Oh,  Laurel!  Laurel  is  yours,  Mrs.  things  for  her — like  giving  her,  well — a 

"I  think  he’s  well,”  smoothly  Mrs.  Mor-  Dallas.  A  child  is  always  her  mother's,  I  coming-out  party,  or  something — you 

rison  replied.  think.”  \  know  she’s  seventeen  now — why  then,  the 

"I  suppose  you  see  him  now  and  then?”  "You  mean,  Laurei  would  keep  right  on  invitation  cards,  ‘Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dallas, 
"No.  The  last  few  times  Laurel  has  making  her  headquarters  with  me,  the  and  Miss  Dallas’  would  read  right,  don’t 
visited  me.  Miss  Simpson  has  brought  her  same  as  she  does  now.”  you  see.  I’ve  thought  it  out.  And  later, 

and  taken  her  away.  Stephen  and  I  "Why,  of  course.  I  am  a  mother,  Mrs.  if  one  of  the  nice  young  men  in  your  circle 
haven’t  met  for  two  years.”  Dallas.  Once,  I  was  the  mother  of  a  little  fell  in  love  with  Laurel,  and  married  her, 

"Oh,  that  so,”  Stella  looked  back  at  girl.  My  little  girl  would  be  iust  Laurel's  why  then  again  it  would  read  right  in  the 
Mrs.  Morrison.  Gracious!  What  had  age  now.  As  long  as  I  live  1  shall  never  be  papers  and  society  columns,  where  those 
happened?  The  shiny  look  had  all  gone  guilty  of  robbing  any  woman  of  her  only  things  are  printed.  And  the  same  way,” 
from  her  eyes  and  the  light  from  her  ex-  little  daughter."  Stella  pursued,  warming  to  her  subject, 

presfion.  She  looked  gray,  ashen,  and  old,  Stella  glanced  down  at  her  shoe,  out  "at  hotels  and  places  w  hen  you  have  to 

terribly  old.  upon  the  terrace,  back  to  her  shoe  again,  register— that  is,  if  you  should  travel  with 

"Look  here,  Mrs.  Morrison,”  Stella  cleared  her  throat,  then  boldly  raised  her  Laurel  in  Europe,  or  California.  Laurel 
went  on.  "I'm  not  going  to  really  ought  to  travel.  It  is  so 

beat  about  the  bush  any  expensive,  I  couldn’t  manage 

longer;  I’ve  been  thinking  a  [  I  it  myself,  what  with  all  the 


good  deal  lately  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  me  if  I  got  things 
fixed  up  between  Stephen 
and  myself.  But  before  I  do 
any  more  thinking,  1  want  to 
find  out  how  things  arc  now 
between  Stephen  and  you." 

Helcn'sclasped  handstight- 
ened  upon  her  knee,  but  she 
showed  no  feeling  when  she 
•poke. 

"Mrs.  Dallas,”  she  said, 
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Stella  stiffened.  No  woman 
had  ever  understood  before. 

She  had  never  understood 
herself.  The  undercurrent  of 
her  life  had  been  flowing  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  waters, 
unnoticed,  unobserved,  for 
years,  wearing  a  deeper  and 
deeper  channel,  gathering 
strength  and  power  in  its  hid¬ 
den  course.  But  not  until 
Mrs.  Morrison  nut  her  arm 
around  Stella  had  anyone 
looked  down  through  the 
flotsam  and  discovered  the 
crystal  waters  underneath. 

"Everything  shall  be  as 
you  wish,"  said  Helen.  “Ev¬ 
erything.  Travel  and  parties, 
and  friends — everything  that 
to  you  means  happiness  for 
your  child.  I'll  treat  her 
as  my  very  own,  but  she  will 
always  be  yours.  You  will  not 
lose  her.  You  shall  see  her 
often.  We'll  arrange  that. 

Oh,  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
done  so  big  a  thing  for  my 
little  girl." 

CTELLA  dabbed  her  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief 
through  her  veil,  struggled  to 
her  feet,  dabbed  her  eyes 
again,  bit  her  lip  hard.  Good 
gracious,  she  mustn't  break 
down  and  bawl  like  a  baby. 

“I’m  an  awful  old  fool 
sometimes  lately,”  she  mur¬ 
mured. 

“Don’t  go.  Sit  down 
again,  please.  We've  so  much 
to  talk  about.  I've  got  so 
much  to  learn.” 

"No,  I  can't.  Laurel  thinks 
I’m  in  Milhampton,  and  I 
must  hustle  along  to  Boston 
to-night,  or  she  II  get  sus¬ 
picious.  You’ve  got  my  idea. 

There's  no  need  of  staying 
any  longer.  You  tell  Stephen 
I’m  ready  to  get  the  divorce 
any  day  now,  and  the  quicker 
the  better.  Only  tell  him,  for 
goodness'  sake,  don’t  put  that 
man  Morley  Smith  on  it.  1 
dqn’t  believe  I  could  meet 
that  excrescence  and  be 
decent  to  him.  Every  time 
I  think— but  never  mind. 

That’s  all  oyer.  Oh,  bv  the 
way,  one  thing  more:  When 
Laurel  is  down  here  this 
September  visiting  you,  don’t 
tell  her  what’s  up.  I  can’t 
stand  long-drawn-out  good- 
bys.  I  may  mention  I'm  get¬ 
ting  a  divorce,  but  I  sha’n't 
tell  her  what  for.  Don't  let  on  a  word  rill 
we’re  ready  to  shoot.  You  and  Stephen  get 
married,  have  Laurel  down  for  a  Sunday. 
I’ll  send  her  clothes  on  afterward.  Some¬ 
thing  like  that.  I’ve  thought  it  out.  No 
soft-music,  sob-stuff  for  me,  thank  you.” 

Eyes  still  big  with  surprise,  heart  still 
pounding  with  wonder,  Helen  gazed  at 
Stella.  She  saw  all  the  crudities,  she 
heard  all  the  crudities  (how  Stephen  must 
have  suffered!);  she  was  aware  of  the 
cheapness,  the  unloveliness;  but  oh,  there 
was  beauty  too — beauty  that  awed  and 
silenced  her. 


Unaware  of  Helen's  deep  contempla¬ 
tion,  Stella  inquired  abruptly,  "Is  this  the 
living-room?" 

"Yes,  this  is  the  living-room.” 

Stella  gazed  at  the  high  dignifled  walls 
silently  a  moment.  “I  can  just  see  her  in 
it,  entertaining  her  young  fnends,  walking 
around  on  that  terrace  with  Richard  Gn>s- 
venor — he's  somebody  your  sons  know,  a 
young  man  that  is  just  crazy  about  Lollic 
— walking  along  in  her  slow,  grand  way 
under  the  big  aristocratic-looking  trees 
down  there;  yes,  it  will  suit  her  fine. 
That’s  whv  I  wanted  to  come  out — to  see 


Helen  and  Stephen  stared  at  her.  They 

what  it  was  like.  I  walked  by  your  city 
house  last  night.  It  was  closed,  but  I 
could  get  an  idea.  I  suppose  you  think 
that’s  funny,  but  I’ve  picked  out  Laurel's 
clothes  so  much—”  She  stopped.  "I 
couldn’t  sec  some  of  the  other  rooms, 
could  I?  1  ||  never  be  here  again,  and, 
well— you  know,  it  s  sort  of  nice  to  be  able 
to  think  of  a  person  in  a  house,  or  a  room 
you've  seen  yourself,  when  they  write.  I 
thought  Laurel  and  I  might  write.” 

“Of  course  you’ll  write.  Oh,  it  will  onlv 
be  as  if  she  were  away  at  school  or  college, 
having  all  the  things  you  want  her  to 
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he  spoke.  At  a  quarter  of 
one  that  day,  or  thereabouts, 
Stephen  raised  his  wrist  and 
glanced  at  his  watch. 

“  I  imcforonemore.Ithink, 
Miss  Mills.  Pretty  hot,  isn’t 
it?  Can  you  stand  it?  All 
right.  Ready.” 

He  was  attacking  a  diffi¬ 
cult  second  paragraph  when 
there  was  a  repressed  burr 
at  his  side.  lie  frowned, 
turned  away  from  his  en¬ 
grossed  contemplation  of  the 
space  outside  his  window,  and 
reached  for  the  telephone, 
supporting  it  upon  his  chest 
as  he  leaned  back  again  and 
spoke  into  it. 

“Who  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“Long  distance.  Green 
Hills,  New  York,  Mrs.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Morrison,”  the  oper¬ 
ator  in  the  outer  office  an¬ 
nounced. 


had  never  felt  the  ateel  in  Laurel  before 

have.  Come  out  into  the  dining-room. 
Come  out  into  the  garden.  Laurel  loves 
the  garden.  And  then  come  up-stairs. 
1  he  violet  guest-room  is  hers.  Come  up 
and  see  her  pretty  valanced  bed.” 

CTEPHEN  sat  in  his  office,  fifteen  floors 
}  above  the  sidewalk  and  street  ther- 


volving  electric  fans,  placed  slightly  above 
his  head.  He  sat  in  front  of  his  desk  in  a  big 
chair  with  his  elbows  on  its  arms,  and  his 
hands  folded.  He  was  dictating,  gazing 


out  of  the  high  window  toward  the  north- 
cast,  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  as  if  he  saw  a 
hundred  miles  away. 

To-dav,  as  Stephen  sat  and  gazed, 
searched  and  selected,  he  was  aware  of  the 
heat,  aware  of  the  nimble  of  the  city  out¬ 
side,  aware  of  the  loud,  insistent  pound- 
pound-pound  of  a  riveter  at  work  near  by, 
aware  of  his  own  fatigue,  too.  He  sighed 
deeply  now  and  then.  When  Stephen  was 
tired,  and  gazed  out  of  the  high  windows 
in  the  direction  of  the  green  lawns  and 
white  beaches  of  Long  Island,  there  was  a 
Helen  between  every  careful  phrase  that 


IT  WAS  as  if  a  current  of 
\  electricity  passed  through 
Stephen.  Though  he  didn’t 
move  a  hand  or  foot,  Miss 
Mills  observed  his  sudden 
alertness,  the  sudden  tighten¬ 
ing  of  the  muscles  around  his 
jaw  and  cheek  bones.  Di*- 
erectly  she  turned  away. 

“Connect  me,”  she  heard 
him  say.  Then  he  turned  to 
her.  I  lis  eyes  were  like  spots 
of  phosphorescence.  “We’ll 
finish  that  later.  I’ll  call 
you.”  He  nodded  toward 
the  outer  office.  She  rose. 
"Please  close  the  door.” 

Alone,  Stephen  leaned  for¬ 
ward,  placed  the  telephone 
on  the  solid  foundation  of 
his  desk,  drew  his  chair  close 
to  it,  jerked  himself  to  the 
edge  of  the  chair,  crouched 
over  the  telephone  eagerly, 
cupping  his  hand  over  the 
transmitter. 

Helen's  voice  sounded  clear 
and  sweet,  as  if  she  were  in 
the  very  room  beside  him. 
He  hadn’t  heard  her  voice 
for  two  years. 

“Hello.” 

“Hello,  Helen.” 

"Is  it  you,  Stephen?” 

“It's  1,  yes.  What  is  it? 
Are  you  all  right?” 

He  caught  her  little  laugh. 
“Oh,  yes,  yes!  I’m  all 
right.  I  called  you  up  to  find 
out  if  you  had  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  to-night.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?” 
"Well,  have  you  an  engagement?” 

"No.  Of  course  I  haven’t.  Hut—” 
“Then  could  you  come  down  this  eve¬ 


ning: 

"Helen,  what  has  happened?” 

“Nothing  awful.  Could  you?” 

"About  eight  o’clock?” 

"Yes,  eight  o’clock.  All  right.  Hut 
Helen,  please — ” 

“Eight  o’clock  to-night,  then.  Good- 
by.” 

She  had  sent  for  him!  Helen  had  sent 
for  him  to  come  to  her!  At  one  o’clock,  at 
half-past  one,  at  0 Continued  o?i  page  146) 
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A  Man  Who  Draws  a  Crowd 
Because  He  Knows  Human  Nature 


The  story  of  W.  L.  Stidger,  of  Detroit,  who  understands  how  to  reach  folks 
through  their  eyes,  their  ears,  and  their  hearts — he  describes  here 
some  of  the  methods  he  uses  to  “get  the  people  coming” 


By  Allison  Gray 


William  L.  Slidjtcr  is  pastor  of  St.  Mark's  Methodist  Church.  In  Detroit. 
Michigan.  He  prides  himself  on  being  "a  regular  fellow,"  a  friend  and 
comrade  to  his  people.  He  began  newspaper  work  when  he  was  a  high- 
school  hoy  and  continued  It  as  a  means  of  paying  his  way  through  college. 
He  says  It  Is  splendid  training  for  the  ministry  because  it  trachea  a  man 
to  know  all  kinds  of  people.  St.  Mark's  is  his  third  pastorate.  In  each 
case  he  has  tackled  a  church  which  was  struggling  for  existence.  And  in 
each  case  he  has  made  the  church  a  strong  one.  morally  and  financially. 
He  believes  in  advertising  and  has  a  keen  sense  of  how  to  do  It  effectively 


HERE’S  a  preacher  in  Detroit  all  Linds  and  conditions  of  people:  crooks 
who  has  written  a  book  called 


rp 

I  “Standing  Room  Only."  A  queer 
title  for  a  parson’s  book!  But  if 
you  interpret  "queer”  as  mean¬ 
ing  “unusual,”  this  particular  parson — 
the  Reverend  William  L.  Stidger,  known 
to  hosts  of  his  friends  as  "Bill"  Stidger — 
is  about  as  queer  as  they  make  ’em. 

He  was  a  news¬ 
paper  man  before  he 
entered  the  minis¬ 
try.  While  he  was 
still  in  the  high 
school  at  Mounds- 
villc.  West  Virginia, 
he  began  to  work 
as  a  reporter.  After 
he  left  school  he  be¬ 
came  sporting  editor 
and  later  city  editor 
of  the  local  paper. 

Then  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  "Intelli¬ 
gence.” 

All  of  this  hap¬ 
pened  before  he  en¬ 
tered  Allegheny  Col¬ 
lege.  I  here,  and  at 
Brown  University, 
he  paid  most  of  his 
expenses  by  report¬ 
ing.  During  those 
years  of  newspaper 
work,  he  “covered" 
everything,  from  a 
double  hanging  to  a 
college  commence¬ 
ment.  As  training 
for  the  ministry,  it 
sounds  “queer.” 

But  “Bill"  Stidger 
declares  it  was  the 
Hnest  ever. 

“  I  wish  every  theo¬ 
logical  student  had 
to  serve  at  least  a 
year  as  reporter  on 

a  daily  newspaper  before  being  allowed  to  anything  from  them  that 


and  clergymen  and  chorus  girls;  high¬ 
brows  and  low-brows;  good  People  whom 
society  labels  'bad;'  and  bad  people  who 
bluff  the  world  into  calling  them  ’good.’ 

"A  man  may  say  that  Ac  doesn't  need  to 
know  all  these  specimens  of  human  nature 
because  he  doesn’t  have  to  deal  with  them. 

A  woman  may  say  that  she  couldn't  learn  studying  them. 


raduate  from  the  theological  seminary,” 


OIOEIC 

said  to  me.  “It  would  teach  him  to 


e 

know  life;  and  a  preacher  needs  to  know 
that,  more  than  anything  else.  In  fact, 
every  man  and  every  woman  needs  that 
knowledge. 

“In  my  newspaper  work,  I  got  to  know 


ould  be  useful 
to  her,  because  she  doesn’t  have  to  meet 
anybody  but  her  husband,  her  family,  and 
her  friends. 

“But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  every 


be  a  submerged  clergyman  in  a  crook. 
And  1  guess,”  he  added  with  a  laugh, 
"there's  a  bit  of  the  prize-fighter  hidden 
in  some  of  us  preachers. 

"Whatever  success  I  have  had  as  a 
minister  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
I  have  had  contact  with  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  people.  I  am  constantly 
In  my  business  as  the 
head  of  a  church,  1 
must  do  two  things: 
I  must  get  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  to  the 
church.  And  when 
they  do  come  I  must 
male  them  believe 
in  the  gospel  I  am 
there  to  preach. 

"I  am  literally 
'in  business.’  I  am 
'selling'  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
believe  in  the  'goods’ 
I  am  selling.  I  know 
I  can  make  other 
people  believe,  if  I 
can  get  them  to 
come  and  let  me 
tell  them  about  it. 
But  I  can’t  sell  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  by 
talking  to  a  lot  of 
empty  benches.  So 
my  first  big  aim  is 
to  fill  those  Denches. 

"A  preacher  once 
said  to  me:  ‘I  would 
do  anything  to  get 
folks  to  come  to  my 
church!  I’d  stand 
on  my  head.  I’d  play 
dead  dog.  I’d  climb 
a  pole.  I’d  use 
pictures,  dramat¬ 
ics — anything  to 
get  the  crowd  to 
come!  I’ve  got  a 
message.  But  what 
good  dews  it  do 
if  I  don’t  have  a  chance  to  dc- 


anybodv 
liver  it:’ 


m3 


I  know  he  wouldn’t  really  do  anything 
to  draw  a  crowd.  Neither  would  I.  But 
I  will  do  anything  that  is  legitimate;  any- 

uman  _ 
interest 

lonna  in  every  magdalen.  There  may  people  and  also  prepare  them  to  respond 


human  being  has  a  lot  of  latent  possibili-  thing  w  hich,  from  my  knowledge  of  hi 
ties  within  him.  There  is  something  of  the  nature.  I  think  will  attract  and  ini 
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to  the  message  I  have  for  them." 

That  Doctor  Stidger  does  know  what 
attracts  and  interests  people  is  proved 
by  his  record.  He  is  now  pastor  of  St. 
Mark’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
Detroit.  This  is  his  third  pastorate  in 
the  nine  years  of  his  ministry.  In  each 
case  he  has  gone  to  a  church  which, 
figuratively  sneaking,  was  sending  out 
an  SOS  call  tor  help.  And  in  each  case, 
he  has  changed  the  S  O  S  signal  to  S.  R. 
O. — Standing  Room  Only. 

IN  OTHER  words,  his  churches  have 
been  packed  and  hundreds  have  been 
turned  away.  Some  people  say  he  is  sen¬ 
sational;  that  he  uses  "vaudeville  meth¬ 
ods."  He  doesn’t  agree  wirh  them  and 
neither  do  I.  He  draws  crowds,  simply 
because  he  knows  what  appeals  to  our 
interest.  He  understands  the  human 
heart,  the  human  mind,  and  the  human 
body.  And  he  believes  that  we  have  got 
to  understand  all  three,  if  we  want  to 
“get  the  people  coming”  to  us. 

For  instance,  he  knows  the  power  of 
advertising.  He  thinks  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  advertise  re¬ 
ligion  as  to  advertise  rub¬ 
ber  tires.  The  first  church 
of  which  he  became  pas¬ 
tor  was  Calvary  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  was  a  beautiful 
little  building  that  had 
been  erected  out  among 
the  sand  hills,  on  the 
theory  that  if  the  church 
was  put  there  it  would 
draw  a  congregation. 

On  the  morning  after 
his  arrival  the  young 
preacher  hunted  up  the 
janitor  in  charge  of  the 
church  and  went  over  to 
take  a  look  at  it.  He 
found  that  a  lot  of  sand 
had  drifted  in  around  the 
windows  and  doors  and 
he  mildly  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  get  rid  of  this. 

"Sure I’’  said  the  jani- 


Every  Wednesday  night  In 
•'Food,  Faith,  mid  Fun 
Night"  ut  St.  Murk's.  The 
picture  ut  the  left  shown 
the  crowd  that  cornea  for 
the  "Food"  parts  u  nupper 
attended  hy  nevcrul  hun¬ 
dred.  Including  mmiy  fam¬ 
ily  purlieu.  Tltln  in  followed 
hy  the  "Faith"  purl -the 
prayer  meetings.  The  pic¬ 
ture  above  idiowa  only  one 
of  them*  meeting*.  Sevorul 
of  them  are  going  on  nlmul- 
tuneounly  In  different  nn- 
aemhly-rooma,  the  crowd 
being  divided  Into  Adult, 
Intermediate.  Junior,  and 
Primary.  Afterward  cornea 
the  "Fun"|>urt,  eonnlntlng 
of  game*  In  the  basement 
gyninurdtim.  The  picture 
below  nhown  a  Sunday- 
night  audience.  It  often 
numbers  three  thou Hand 
persons.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  article  Doctor 
Stidger  tells  how  he  drawn 
these  crowds 


tor.  "I'll  sweep  it  out.  But,"  he  added 
grimly,  "you’ll  find  you’ll  need  plenty  of 
sand  in  fAf/job." 


IT  DIDN’T  take  very  long  for  Doctor 
*  Stidger  to  decide  that  the  janitor  was 
right.  Ihe  first  Sunday  he  preache  d  to  a 
congregation  of  only  fix  persons!  For 
several  months  that  was  the  average 
attendance. 

"I  thought  I  knew  what  the  trouble 
was."  Doctor  Stidger  said  to  me.  I  he 
church  was  there  hut  the  people  didn't 
kn'Ki  u  The  average  person  can  pass  a 
budding  every  dav  in  the  t  ear  without 
being  reallv  conscious  of  it.  Ihere  were 
plenty  of  folks  in  that  district,  I  w  .is  sure. 

wh<»  would  come  ro  the  church  il  I  could 

wake  them  up  tothefact  that  it «  as  tht  re* 

“Now,  here  is  something  you  maj  not 
have  thought  of:  Night  is  a  good  time  to 
adveitise.  Why*  In  the  first  place,  night 
is  the  time  when  people  are  not  occupied 
with  their  pressing  affairs.  I  hey  have 
time  to  look  around  them.  They  will 
notice  things  then  that  they  don't  even 
see  when  they  are  hurrying  along  in  the 
daytime.  During  (Continued-on  fiigr  124) 

Dinitizpri  hv  Goonlp 


The  author  of  this  article  is— so  far  as 
we  know— the  worlds  biggest  buyer 


Experiences  of  a  Buyer 


Last  year  we  bought  $411,000,000  worth  of  retail  goods — To  do  this  we 
had  to  study  your  likes,  dislikes,  habits,  and  prejudices — As  a  result 
I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  some  interesting  things  about 
the  people  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 


By  Alfred  Fantl 


A  FEW  months  ago,  a  lady  of  tains  a  still  further  loss  if,  as  a  result  of  originally  set.  Her  trousseau  had  to  be 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  while  this  first  purchase  elsewhere,  you  cease  to  prepared  in  great  haste,  and  the  young 
/  %  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  be  a  regular  customer.  This  is  one  of  lady's  parents  consulted  the  manager  of  a 
1  book  of  poetry  into  which  she  the  reasons  why  many  department  stores  local  department  store.  “All  you  have  to 

had  not  looked  since  girlhood,  throughout  the  country  make  a  practice  do,"  said  the  manager,  “is  to  give  me  the 
came  across  a  pressed  rose.  What  pleasant  of  having  what  is  known  as  a  "resident  sizes,  and  I  will  undertake  to  have  the 


reminiscences  it  evoked 
1  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  lady 
said  to  herself:  “There! 

That  is  just  the  color 
for  my  new  georgette!" 

Talcing  the  flower 
with  her  as  a  "sample,” 
she  went  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  asked 
for  georgette  in  iust  that 
•hade  of  rose-pink.  In¬ 
stead  of  telling  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  rose-pink 
georgette  was  not  to 
be  had,  the  clerk  called 
the  buyer  for  his  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  buy¬ 
er,  finding  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  particularly 
wanted  that  very  color, 

Eromiscd  to  get  it  for 
cr  without  fail.  So 
the  rose  was  sent  to 
my  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  I  was 
advised  that  the  store 
wished  to  fill  the  order 
for  one  of  its  regular 
patrons. 

Two  of  my  assistant 
buyers,  specialists  in 
silks,  searched  the  New 
York  market,  but  no¬ 
where  could  the  desired 
shade  be  found.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  bought 
white  georgette,  had  it 
dyed  the  exact  shade 
of  the  pressed  rose,  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  de¬ 
partment  store.  When 
the  material  was  deliv¬ 
ered  the  customer  was 
delighted  and  wrote  to 
the  proprietor  compli¬ 
menting  him  upon  the 
unusual  service. 

Back  of  the  pains 
taken  to  fill  this  order 
there  is  a  very  sound 
principle.  When  you  go  to  a  store  and 
ask  for  some  article  which  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  go 
elsewhere  in  quest  of  it.  Then,  the  store 
where  you  went  first  sustains  a  loss  which 
is  known  as  the  “missing  sale,”  and  it  sus- 


Alfrcd  Fantl  la  known  M  the  world’s  biggest  buyer.  He  acta  aa  buyer  In 
the  New  York  market  for  159  department  atorca  and  specialty  shops, 
located  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Fateh  of  the  atorea  he  represents 
does  a  buainesa  of  at  least  S 500.000  a  year.  The  total  retail  value  of  the 
goods  purchased  by  Mr.  Fantl  for  these  clients  last  year  waa  *41 1.000,000. 
While  Mr.  Fantl  buys  all  kinds  of  merchandise  required  for  the  regular 
trade  of  hia  clients,  he  likewise  executes  any  order  an  individual  cus¬ 
tomer  may  place  with  one  of  hia  clients.  No  matter  whether  an  Indi¬ 
vidual  customer  in  Boise,  Idaho,  or  Ontario,  Oregon,  wants  a  particular 
shade  in  dreas  goods,  an  exotic  perfume,  or  a  foreign  make  of  automobile, 
the  want  can  be  quickly  supplied  by  the  local  store  through  the  resident 
buyer  in  New  York.  Buying  the  vast  quantities  of  merchandise  required 
by  hia  clients,  Mr.  Fantl  employs  forty-three  assistant  buyers,  each  a  spe¬ 
cialist  In  some  one  line  of  merchandise.  He  also  maintains  a  large  corps 
of  assistant  buyers  abroad,  fifty  In  Paris,  twenty-eight  in  Berlin,  and 
sixteen  in  Vienna.  Mr.  Fantl  waa  born  in  (Carlsbad,  Bohemia,  in  1866. 
When  nineteen  years  old.  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  work  as  ship¬ 
ping  clerk  in  a  department  store  in  Savannah,  Georgia.  After  sixteen 
years’  experience  In  buying  and  selling  every  line  carried  by  the  Savannah 
store  he  became  merchandise  manager  for  a  department  store  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  He  began  as  "resident  buyer”  In  1906.  when  he  represented  two 
clients — a  store  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  another  in  Los  Angeles.  California 


trousseau  here  within 
two  weeks." 

An  order  for  a  trous¬ 
seau  to  cost  six  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  was  then 
telegraphed  to  me.  My 
buyers  immediately 
went  into  the  market 
for  hats,  shoes,  dresses, 
lingerie,  and  the  com- 

f'lete  trousseau  was  de- 
ivered  in  El  Faso  by 
the  date  set. 

Some  time  ago  a 
man  went  into  a  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  chanced  to 
remark  to  the  salesman 
in  charge  of  the  motor 
accessories  that  he  was 
thinking  of  buying  a 
certain  make  of  French 
automobile  which  is 
not  sold  through  any 
agency  in  the  United 
States. 

"I’d  be  glad  to  order 
it  for  you,"  said  the 
salesman  promptly. 

"I  don't  know  how 
you’re  going  to  do 
that,"  laughed  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  “but  if  you  can 
deliver  the  car  inside 
of  two  months  I’ll  take 
it.  If  not,  I'll  buy  it 
when  I  go  to  Paris  and 
bring  it  back  myself. 

Within  a  few  hours 
an  order  for  the  car  had 
been  delivered  to  the 
makers  through  one  of 
my  buying  representa¬ 
tives  in  Paris.  The  car 
was  actually  delivered 
to  the  customer  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks. 

One  day  in  January 
lady  in 


M 


buyer"  in  New  York.  Besides  purchasing 
goods  to  be  carried  in  stock,  the  resident 
buyer  fills  all  kinds  of  special  orders. 

Recently  the  date  for  the  wedding  of  a 
young  lady  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  several  months  ahead  of  the  one 


two  years  ago  a 
Reno,  Nevada,  went  out 
for  a  stroll,  taking  along  her  poodle.  The 
weather  was  chilly,  and  she  noticed  that  the 
poodle  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  the  cold. 

“Nice  little  Puggsy-W'uggsy,”  said  the 
lady,  "we’ll  go  to  tne  store  and  buy  you  a 
sweater  just  like  mine.” 
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The  Experiences  of  a  Buyer,  by  Alfred  Fantl 


At  the  department  store  where  the 
poodle’s  wants  were  made  known  no  dog 
sweaters  were  carried  in  stock,  but  dog 
blankets  were  shown  the  customer. 

“But  I  want  to  get  a  slip-on  sweater  for 
him  just  like  mine,”  she  explained,  open¬ 
ing  her  coat.  “Could  you  get  me  oner” 
i  don’t  know  whether  they  are  made 
or  not,  but  I’ll  try,"  said  the  clerk. 

The  lady  gave  her  order  for  the  slip-on 
sweater  and  then,  to  protect  I’uggsy- 
Wuggsy  during  the  chill  interim,  she  pur¬ 
chased  a  dog  blanket.  When  the  order 
for  the  sweater  reached  us, 
wc  found  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  it  made  spe¬ 
cially  as  it  called  for  heather 
mixture  with  a  black  and 
purple  border. 

When  Puggsv  -  Wuggsy 
appeared  on  the  street  in 
his  new  slip-on  sweater,  the 
other  dogs  of  Reno  seemed 
to  regard  his  comfort  and 
stylishness  with  envy.  There 
was  immediately  a  demand 
for  slip-on  sweaters  for  dogs 
big  and  small.  To  meet  the 
demand  we  had  to  have 
three  dozen  more  made  in 
small,  medium,  and  large 


department  store  could  deliver  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  him  in  the  Adirondacks  without 
any  delay.  The  order  was  sent  through 
my  office  and  the  entire  equipment — 
tents,  cots,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  col¬ 
lapsible  boats,  even  flashlights  and 
vacuum  bottles — was,  in  fact,  delivered 
at  the  site  of  the  camp  within  two 
weeks. 

Years  ago  it  was  the  rule  for  dry-goods 
and  department  stores  to  send  their  buy¬ 
ers  to  New  York  whenever  stocks  were  to 
be  purchased.  Recently,  however,  many 


sizes. 

A  MAN  in  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana,  who  wanted  to 

Eve  his  married  sister  a  fine 
all  terrier  as  a  playmate 
for  her  children,  laughingly 
said  one  day  to  a  floor  walk¬ 
er  in  the  department  store, 
“In  which  aisle  will  I  find 
bull  terriers?” 

“Not  in  stock,”  said  the 
floor  walker;  “but  we’ll  be 
glad  to  order  one  for  you.” 

As  a  result  of  the  jest  I 
received  by  telegraph  one 
of  the  few  orders  I  have 
ever  had  for  dogs.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  there  appeared 
in  a  New  York  newspaper 
this  advertisement: 

Wanted:  A  Boston  bull  ter¬ 
rier  with  pedigree  to  cat  every¬ 
thing  and  especially  fond  of 
children. 


The  Man  Who  Wanted 
365  Neckties 


I  had  an  idea  that  an 
advertisement  reading  that 
way  would  attract  consid¬ 
erable  attention.  It  did. 

More  than  a  thousand  dogs 
were  offered  to  fulfill  the 
specifications.  In  the  end  I 
had  to  employ  a  dog  fancier 
to  make  the  best  selection. 

Finally,  we  shipped  to  the 
Terre  Haute  department 
store  by  express  a  very  fine 
blue-ribbon  specimen  of 
terrier  with  a  most  admirable  pedigree. 

Late  last  spring  a  public-minded  citizen 
of  Peoria,  Illinois,  decided  that  he  would 
give  himself  a  treat  by  taking  a  hundred 
boys  of  his  city  to  spend  the  summer  at  a 
camp  in  the  Adirondacks.  It  was  rather 
late  then,  as  he  thought,  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  preparations,  but  he  went  to  the 
manager  of  a  department  store  to  inquire 
as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  the  necessary  camp  equipment. 
He  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the 


MnpHE  largest  sizes  in  men’s  and  women’s  shoes, 

1  says  Mr.  Fantl,  “are  worn  in  northern  Min¬ 
nesota.  Not  infrequently  we  have  to  place  special 
orders  for  men’s  shoes  in  size  14  and  for  women’s 
in  size  12.  The  largest  dress  ever  made,  I  believe, 
except  possibly  for  some  circus  fut  lady,  was  one 
we  had  made  to  order  for  a  woman  who  lived  in 
the  same  region.  She  was  six  feet  three  inches  tall, 
and  her  chest  measure  was  sixty-two  inches. 

“More  brightly  colored  socks  and  neckties  are 
sold  in  California  than  in  any  other  state.  It  is 
my  impression,  however,  that  the  brilliancy  of  the 
hose  worn  in  Seattle  is  second  only  to  that  worn 
in  San  Francisco. 

“The  other  day  a  man  went  into  a  store  in  San 
Francisco  and  looked  over  the  entire  stock  of 
neckties.  When  he  had  finished,  he  had  lirid  aside 
twenty. 

‘Are  these  all  the  colors  you  have?’  he  asked. 
Did  you  want  more?’  asked  the  clerk  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“‘The  time  has  come,’  returned  the  customer, 
'when  I  can  afford  to  have  a  different-colored 
necktie  for  every  day  in  the  year,  but  all  the  stores 
I  have  visited  are  short  of  colors.  My  idea  in 
wearing  neckties  would  be  to  l»egin  at  one  end  of 
the  spectrum,  red  say,  and  day  by  day  advance 
one  shade  toward  the  other  end  until  I  reach  the 
last  gradation  in  violet.’ 

“The  result  of  this  conversation  was  that  we 
received  an  order  for  the  year’s  supply  of  neckties. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  buy  enough  different 
shades  to  fill  the  demand,  we  had  a  manufacturer 
make  them  in  cr£pc  that  had  been  dyed  according 
to  the  customer’s  s]>ecifi cations.  There  were  neck¬ 
ties  in  thirty  different  shades  of  red,  forty  different 
shades  of  blue,  twenty-five  shades  of  green,  and  so 
on.  The  year's  supply  cost  the  Californian  a  trifle 
over  five  hundred  dollars.” 


fashion  publications  the  people  in  the 
smaller  towns  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  changing  fashions.  They  do  not 
want  to  wait  for  New  York  or  Chicago  to 
be  through  with  a  style  before  trying  it 
out  themselves.  From  experience  we 
know  that  styles  in  dresses,  millinery, 
necktie  fabrics,  and  sports  clothes,  which 
are  seen  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  the  first  time 
to-day,  will  be  worn  in  Boise,  Iowa,  and 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  not  much  later  than  to¬ 
morrow. 

As  resident  buyer  I  represent  159 
stores,  which  are  located  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 
Each  of  these  stores  does  a 
business  of  not  less  than 
£500,000  a  year.  Thus,  my 
organization  represents  a 
tremendous  purchasing 
power,  the  retail  value  of 
the  goods  we  bought  last 
year  amounting  to  £411,- 
000,000. 

It  would  be  impossible, 
of  course,  for  an  individual 
to  buy  the  goods  required 
by  all  these  stores.  I  have 
forty-three  buyers,  each  a 
specialist  in  some  particular 
line,  such  as  piece  goods, 
ready  -  to  -  wear  garments, 
men  s  furnishings, children’s 
wear,  underwear,  shoes, 
house  furnishings,  jewelry, 
stationery,  leather  goods, 
and  toys. 


M  « 
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BESIDES  being  special¬ 
ists  in  these  lines  my 
assistants  and  1  have  to  be 
specialists  about  you — the 
people  who  arc  going  to 
select  or  reject  the  things  we 
buy.  Wc  have  to  know  your 
likes,  dislikes,  habits,  and 

Crcjudice*.  Asa  result  I  may 
c  able  to  tell  you  a  lot  of 
interesting  things  about  the 
people  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

A  man  in  my  office  here 
in  New  York  the  other  day 
said  he  would  have  to  leave 
in  a  hurry  because  he  was 
ust  starting  on  a  trip  to 
an  Francisco,  and|  on  his 
way  to  the  station  he  must 
buy  a  hat.  I  happened  to 
know  that  he  had  not  been 


stores  have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  community  unless  they  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  buyer  who  is  in  New  York  all 
the  time  and  in  dose  touch  with  market 
conditions  and  changes  in  styles.  The 
people  in  the  small  towns  and  cities  want 
the  same  opportunity  to  get  “bargains” 
that  the  people  in  the  large  cities  have, 
and  they  are  also  very  keen  about  having 
new  styles  in  wearing  apparel.  Through 
the  moving  pictures,  newspapers,  and 


West  before,  and  so  1  asked 
him  what  kind  of  hat  lie  was 
going  to  buy. 

“A  derby,”  he  said.  "That 
goes  anywhere,  and  it  does 
not  take  long  to  pick  it  out.” 

“Better  buy  a  soft  felt 
hat,”  I  said,  “or  you  may 
be  lonesome  when  you  get 
out  West.” 

This  man,  like  many  Easterners  who 
have  not  traveled  much  in  tne  United 
States,  was  surprised  to  learn  that  very 
few  people  along  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
the  Middle  West  wear  derbies.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  the  derbies  made  arc  sold  in  the  states 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

More  umbrellas  are  sold  in  California 
during  the  rainy  month  of  December  than 
are  sold  in  any  other  one  state  in  two 
months.  You  may  (Continued  on  page  220 ) 


INTERESTING  PEOPLE 


21  Years  of  Begging — for 
Other  People 


ARTHA  BERRY  sat  oppo¬ 
site  me,  talking  rapidly,  al¬ 
most  feverishly,  about  “the 
cause,"  to  which  she  has 
given  more  than  twenty  years 


This  cabin,  which  had  been  her  playhouse 
when  she  was  a  child,  became  a  sort  of 
private  retreat  where  she  could  do  her 
reading,  sewing,  writing — and  dreaming. 
One  Sunday  she  overheard  some  chil- 


week  contact,  and  she  began  to  dream  of 
a  school  where  they  could  live  and  could 
be  taught  how  to  live. 

Out  of  that  dream  has  come  what 
Theodore  Roosevelt  called  “one  of  the 


of  her  life.  I  had  known  about  it  before,  dren  talking  outside  this  cabin  and  found  greatest  practical  works  for  American  cit- 
and  had  been  interested.  that  they  were  from  Possum  Trot,  a  tiny  izcnship  that  has  been  done.”  It  is 

She  wasn’t  asking  me  for  money;  she  settlement  about  eight  miles  away.  When  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Berry  Schools. 

Miss  Berry  gave  it  the  two  hundred  acres 
she  had  received  from  her  father.  She 


one  wasn  t  asking  me  tor  money;  sne  settlement  aoout  eignt  miles  away,  n  nen 
was  just  telling  me  the  story  of  her  work,  she  asked  them  what  they  usually  did  on 
But  suddenly  1  was  conscious  of  the  note  Sunday  afternoons,  they  replied:  “Noth- 


of  weariness  in  her 
soft  Southern  voice, 
and  I  realized  how- 
many  times  she  must 
have  told  that  story 
with  the  hope  that 
it  would  bring  in 
money. 

But  when  I  said 
something  about  this 
she  gave  me  a  star¬ 
tled  look,  as  if  I  had 
surprised  a  secret. 

Then  she  said  slow  ly, 

“Can  you  under¬ 
stand  what  it  means 
to  have  been  beg¬ 
ging,  for  twenty-one 

Eears'f  Always  to 
e  planning,  hoping, 
praying,  that  peo¬ 
ple  will  give  you 
money  ? 

"In  the  course  of 
a  year,  I  talk  to 
hundreds  of  people 
and  write  thousands 
of  letters.  I  don’t  come 
bluntly  and  ask  for  money; 
the  plain  truth  is  that  I 
always  hoping  to  get  money 
have  been  doing  it — and  hat  in:, 
the  doing — for  twenty  years. 

If  I  live  twenty  years  lonm  r,  I 
suppose  I  shall  still  be  d< 

“Of  the  money  raised, 
way,  I  never  take  a  pen 
my  own  use.  I  pay 
penses  out  of  my  pers 
come.  I  wouldn’t  beg 

Set  a  million  dollars  for 
hit  I  will  beg — by  im; 
at  least — a  hundred  times,  if 
necessary,  to  get  five  dollars,  or 
one  dollar,  for  the  work  I  am 
doing." 

This  work,  for  which  Martha 
Berry  has  given  her  time  and 
sacrificed  her  pride — has  it  been 
worth  the  cost?  She  was  bom 
in  Georgia;  was  educated  by  private 
tors  and  at  a  fashionable  boarding-school; 
traveled  in  Europe;  knew  the  ways  of 
“good  society,”  because  she  herself  be¬ 
longed  in  that  class.  She  might  have 
lived  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  she  fitted  up  a 
little  cabin  across  the  road  from  the  fam¬ 
ily  home.  It  was  on  a  tract  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  which  her  father  had  given  her. 


out 

but 

am 

!  I 


unger, 
ing  it. 
n  this 
iy  for 
my  ex- 


once  to 
myself! 
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In  the  upper  picture  MIm  Berry-  U  shown  with  one  of 
the  graduating  cla— on.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
students  and  the  faculty.  Lower  picture:  Miss  Berry 
tries  her  hand  at  Myrtle’s  plow.  Myrtle,  sixteen 
years  old,  was  the  sole  support  of  her  family.  Even 
with  the  old  mule's  help,  it  was  a  tough  job 


tlanned  the  first 
uilding,  paid  for  it 
herself,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year, 
had  about  thirty 
boys  living  there. 

Last  year  about 
seven  hundred  boys 
and  girls,  young  men 
and  young  women, 
were  enrolled.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  graduates 
have  gone  out  of 
Berry  School  to  be¬ 
come  useful  citizens. 
Large  tracts  of  ad¬ 
ditional  land  have 
been  acquired  and 
three  distinct 
schools,  with  a  total 
of  ninety  buildings, 
are  maintained.  A 
staff  of  seventy-five 
men  and  women  is 
employed.  Several 
model  farms  are  con¬ 
ducted,  the  work  be¬ 
ing  done  by  the  students. 

Not  all  these  students  are 
from  ( ieorgia.  Some  have  come 
from  other  states  and  have  gone 
back  to  their  homes  to  set  up 
new  centers  with  the  same  ideals 
and  purposes.  But  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  poor,  without 
advantages,  and  without  the 
means  or  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  them.  They  work  their 
way  through  the  Berry  Schools; 
but,  even  so,  there  are  expenses 
that  must  be  met.  It  is  to  meet 
these  expenses  that  Martha 
Berry  tells  and  retells  the  story 


of  the  “cause"  to  which  she  has 


tu-  in 


:  »  »» 


So  she  invited  them  to  come  again 
the  next  Sunday,  promising  to  tell  them 
stories.  They  came;  and  she  did  tell  them 
stories — from  the  Bible. 

Before  long  she  had  organized  several 
Sunday-schools  for  other  settlements  back 
in  the  hills;  and  she  had  been  appalled  by 
the  poverty  and  ignorance  in  which  these 
young  people  lived.  She  realized  how  lit¬ 
tle  could  be  accomplished  by  this  once-a- 


given  her  life. 

1  he  schools  arc  incorporated. 
There  is  a  board  of  trustees 
composed  of  prominent  men  in 
various  cities.  There  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  endowment 
fund.  And  the  whole  institution  is  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  the  woman  who  not  only 
dreamed  a  fine  dream,  but  took  her  dream 
on  her  shoulders  and  carried  the  load  up 
the  long  trail  to  its  realization.  That  is 
what  most  people  wont  do  with  their 
dreams. 

The  school  is  supported  by  thousands  of 
small  contributions;  chiefly  those  of  from 
five  to  twenty-five  do! lath  uadi.  It  has^ 


been  praised  by  men  like  Roosevelt,  *1  aft, 
Wilson;  by  United  States  senators;  by 
members  of  Presidential  cabinets;  by 
judges,  educators,  preachers,  business 
men,  philanthropists.  And  it  is  all  due  to 
the  tireless  effort  of  one  woman.  No, 
that's  wrong!  Not  "tireless"  effort;  but 


Interesting  People 

effort  that  goes  on  and  on,  in  spiu  of  being 
tired.  And  always  there  is  the  hopeful 
looking  ahead  to  a  sufficient  endowment. 

Over  four  thousand  students,  most  of 
them  boys  and  young  men,  have  been 
graduated  from  the  school  at  Mount 
Bern-,  that  being  the  name  of  the  post 
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office.  Of  this  number,  62  per  cent  are 
trained  farmers;  10  per  cent  are  school¬ 
teachers;  one  per  cent  are  ministers  and 
social  workers;  seven  per  cent  are  house¬ 
wives;  the  remainder  are  chemists,  law¬ 
yers,  machinists,  and  so  on. 

MARY  B.  MULLETT 


Blind ,  He  Repairs  Autos  and  Leads  an  Orchestra 


THE  career  of  W.  C.  White,  of 
Boyles,  Alabama,  may  easily  be 
called  "unique,”  for,  though  he 
is  totally  blind,  he  works  by  day 
cheerfully  overhauling  automo¬ 
biles,  cleaning  transmissions,  and  putting 
on  tires,  while  at  night  he  plays  the  piano 
and  manages  an  orchestra. 

When  a  child  of  three  years,  the  future 
mechanic  fell  against  the  sharp  corner  of  a 
table,  his  injury  causing  him  to  lose  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  Two  years  later  he  be¬ 
came  totally  blind.  White  realized  the 
need  and  importance  of  special  training 
when  still  a  boy.  He  went  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Tal¬ 
ladega,  Alabama.  His 
chief  study  was  mu¬ 
sic,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  session  he 
returned  to  his  home 
not  only  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician  hut 
with  that  self-conn- 
dcncc  and  ambition 
to  succeed  which  is 
so  necessary  for  com¬ 
petent  work,  and  for 
which  the  ability 
market  is  ever  open. 

To-day,  he  is  not 
only  pianist  and  man¬ 
ager  for  an  orchestra 
made  up  of  violin, 
drum,  and  saxophone 
but  is  also  manager 
of  the  White  and 
Wallace  Garage,  at 
Inglenook.  iust  a  few 
miles  out  from  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Alabama. 

In  spite  of  Ins 
blindness,  Mr.  White 
says  he  "can  put  on 
a  tire  or  repair  an 
automobile  as  easy 
as  falling  off  a  log.1' 

"1  have  been  an 
automobile  me¬ 
chanic  for  five  years," 
he  said;  "for  the  past  three  years  in  this 
one  place.  I  did  not  study  this  business 
before  entering  the  garage  but  just  grad¬ 
ually  picked  it  up,  and  while  I  cannot 
drive  an  automobile  on  the  open  road  be¬ 
cause  of  my  blindness,  there  is  very  little 
about  a  car  that  I  do  not  understand 
and  cannot  do." 

While  there  are  many  other  men  work¬ 
ing  in  the  garage  with  Mr.  White,  they  do 
not  in  any  way  assist  him,  as  one  would 
imagine.  He  has  a  place  for  all  his  tools, 

(•arts,  and  equipments,  and  it  is  no  trouble 
or  him  to  find  what  he  wants. 

"The  men  in  the  garage."  said  Mr. 
White,  "never  move  anything  after  I  put 
it  down.  Fixing  automobiles  comes  just 
as  natural  to  me  as  playing  the  piano. 
Music  is  my  delight  and  vocation.  My 


orchestra  has  been  organized  only  about 
three  months,  and  we  have  as  many  nights 
devoted  to  practice  as  to  engagements. 
I  he  other  men  in  the  group  are  not  blind 
like  myself,  and  for  some  reason  our  or¬ 
chestra  has  never  been  given  a  name.  We 
play  for  numerous  events,  but  dances 
take  the  lead  on  the  list  of  our  engage¬ 
ments.” 

In  1014.  during  the  baseball  season, 
Mr.  White  was  business  manager  for  a 
ball  club.  While  taking  no  active  part  in 
the  game,  he  is  very  fond  of  the  sport. 
When  he  wants  recreation  he  takes  a 
swim  or  a  walk,  and  occasionally  sings. 


W.  C.  White,  though  totully  blind,  repairs  automobile*,  leads  an  orchestra,  writes 
his  own  business  letters  on  a  typewriter,  and  manages  a  baseball  club.  Ilia  blind¬ 
ness  was  caused  by  an  accident  in  childhood,  but  he  has  never  been  despondent 
over  this  handicap.  Ills  ambition  to  be  self-dependent  has  carried  him  over  every 
obstacle,  and  he  says  he  has  found  happlneas  in  music,  and  his  versatile  career 


Another  link  in  the  chain  of  Mr. 
White’s  versatile  occupations  was  added 
when  he  learned  to  operate  the  type¬ 
writer.  He  writes  his  own  business  let¬ 
ters,  having  learned  to  use  the  machine 
without  the  aid  of  an  instructor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection 
with  this  story  of  what  Mr.  White  has 
succeeded  in  doing  for  himself,  that  social 
workers  say  the  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  blind  throughout  the  Tnited 
States  in  recent  decades  is  due  to  the 
great  courage  blind  people  display  in  over¬ 
coming  obstacles.  According  to  census 
reports  there  are  about  eight  blind  persons 
in  every  ten  thousand  of  population. 

Great  credit  is  given  them  for  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  large  numbers  of  them 
have  seized  the  opportunities  offered 


them,  or  made  opportunities  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  White  agrees  with  what  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  true— that  blind  peo- 

Cle  arc  more  likely  to  be  cheerful  and 
appy  than  deaf  people.  The  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  that  deafness  cuts  you 
off  from  social  intercourse  with  the  world 
at  large  more  than  blindness  docs. 

He  is  far  from  exhibiting  any  conceit 
over  what  he  has  accomplished  in  spite  of 
obstacles.  He  believes  that  any  other  man 
\\  ho  rcaliKt  that  he  can  achieve  happiness 
only  by  keening  his  mind  and  hands  em¬ 
ployed  could  accomplish  as  much. 

One  thing  he 
wished  especially  to 
emphasize  for  the 
benefit  of  any  blind 
person,  and  that  was 
this:  "When  a  blind 
man  has  trained  him¬ 
self  to  do  one  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  well,  he 
should  not  rest  on 
his  laurels.  He 
should  pick  out 
another  goal,  a  still 
higher  ambition,  and 
try  to  achieve  that. 
I  nis  will  keep  him 
from  running  any 
chance  of  being  self- 
centered  or  moody, 
as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  man 
settles  dow’n  to  a 
merely  comfortable 
routine.  In  this 
way,  too,  he  may 
hope  to  keep  out  of 
the  mediocre  class." 

Mr.  White  will 
never  be  placed  in 
the  mediocre  class. 
He  is  the  epitome  of 
the  man  whose  am¬ 
bitions  have  soared 
far  above  hardship. 
Overcoming  discour¬ 
agements  that  would  have  made  many  a 
man  stagger  he  has  persistently  "smiled" 
in  the  face  of  every  obstacle.  Of  a  bright, 
sunny  disposition,  he  radiates  optimism. 

"1  here  is  no  cause  for  despondency 
when  one  loses  his  eyesight,”  he  says.  "I 
have  convinced  myself  that  blind  men 
can  live  happily.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  be  depending  upon  one’s  self  for  clothes 
and  sustenance.  There  arc  always  other 
compensations  to  be  found,  too.  I  find 
mine  in  music,  for  it  seems  that  the  loss 
of  sight  has  made  me  especially  sensitive 
to  this  art.  To  do  one’s  duty  each  day — 
that’s  the  big  thing!  Many  of  us  crave 
to  do  great  things;  but  my  garage  work 
and  the  orchestra  are  the  things  that 
principally  keep  me  busy,"  he  declared 
with  a  smile.  may  teressa  holder 


He  Found  Out  What  Armadillos  Are  Good  For 


formed  a  half  circle  over  the  open  end  of 
the  shell.  Mr.  Apclt  looked  at  the  object 
with  interest.  There  was  something 
about  it  reminiscent  of  his  boyhood  days, 
and  gradually  there  appeared  in  his  mind’s 
eye  a  picture  of  an  artistic,  silk-lined 


basket  formed  out  of  this  shell  from  the 
body  of  the  odd  little  animal. 

There  was  bom  that  day  a  new  indus¬ 
try.  He  inquired  as  to  the  history  of  the 
armadillo,  and  found  it  had  migrated  to 
Texas  from  the  South  American  countries. 
A  few  expeditions  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  showed  him  that  armadillos 
were  not  numerous;  but  as  time 
passed  he  caught  a  few  and  formed 
.  their  shells  into  baskets,  which  he 

^  disposed  of  through  the  curio 

stores  in  the  Southwestern  cities 

A  and  along  the  border. 

Mr.  Apclt’s  original  idea  was 
that  the 


words:  "I  sec  a  small  quaint  ani¬ 
mal.  It  inhabits  only  the  regions 
you  seek  and  the  countries  to  the 
south.  It  will  cross  your  path. 
Do  not  ignore  it.  for  it  will  bring 
you  wealth.  Also,  a  pcculiar-look- 
ing  basket  is  associated  with  this 
odd  creature,  and  is  destined  to  in¬ 
ti  uence  y 
Hut  no 


ultiply 

rapidly  throughout  the  hills,  and 
time  justified  this  opinion.  He 
found  the  armadillo  population 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so 
he  kept  men  w  orking  to  supply  the 
raw  material  for  the 

|*ccuhar  factory  he 
lad  set  up.  The  men 
.  «flr  go  out  at  night, 
because  usually  the 
armadillo  is  abroad 
only  after  dark. 

'I  o-day  Mr.  A  pelt 
keeps  about  fifty 
men  and  as  many 
dogs — -just  any  sort 
of  a  uog — busy  in 
(lie  ilKiuillJins  m 
tin  “proJut  mg  end 
•  •I  i  fie  business  I  ».* 
dog  is  mu/./Ird  vi 
that  his  teeth  will 
n«»t  s»at  tin  aim « 
ditto's  I  oat  ol  mail 


one  reail 
his  future.  Suwiih 
a  single  purpose 
•o  In-  a  farmer  lie 

«  Jill!  I-.  \lllfll.  1. 

went  to  sourhwesr 
'I  exas  and  became 

the  «>w  ner  of  a  firm 

•<  \  •  I'  o. 

Mieain  land  oh 

Ceasingly  between 
the  mount  JUls  .Vs- 
eral  years  passed 
w  1 1 1 ti  Oiafles  \|»li 
idl'd  I  lie  toil.  jmJ 
w  oil  Iannis  list  d 
happily  amid  then 
pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  the  little 
Imwii  of  Comfort 

I  hen  one  das  tin 
quaint  little  animal 
III*  lilts  »r*«»rd  Mi 
A  pelt's  path,  harly 
one  morning  he  was 
following  a  trail 

along  the  base  of  a  in.  .m: am  and  ii.< 
queer-lookingcreuturei  .  .1  1  r , !  ■  .-.nth. 
hillside.  Mr.  Apelt  grald  i  .i  .1  ,tuii<  md 
gave  chase,  landing  ah  blov.  with  1! 
stone,  but  without  etl  »t.  he,  him  tin 
body  was  covered  with  ai  n  t.  mil  r  - 
head  and  feet  being  exp.  .1  t  if. 

A  second  attempt  with  -tmu  tn.  -  tin 
head,  and  the  animal  «  killed  Mr 
Apelt  took  a  look  at  tin  Inst  .irin.i Jill- 
he  had  seen.  However,  ar  r:  t  tim 
did  not  know  its  nan  ml  lu.i  1 
even  heard  of  it. 

It  had  been  the  custom  >.f  -n  ,t  «  t  r 
settlers  in  that  region,  mi!  ■  1  •  i 
to  do  some  trapping;  ai  r  1  >  1 

of  routine  to  skin  ever 
stretch  the  hide  to  drv  • 
for  market.  When  Mr  \ I:  ! 

home  with  his  strange  .  ten.  In 
the  hide  or,  rather,  the  coat  of  mail 
formed  by  the  connected  bony  plates.  He 
tried  to  flatten  it  to  nail  it  up  to  dry;  bur 
this  kind  of  hide  would  not  flatten.  He 
gave  up  the  task  for  the  time  being,  and 
in  the  afternoon  returned  to  tackle  the 
job  again.  In  the  meantime  the  sun’s 
rays  had  been  playing  upon  the  armadil¬ 
lo’s  coat,  and  it  had  curled  up  into  a  half¬ 
oval  shape;  the  tail,  a  bony  stni<  •  1 


■K  can  battle  takes 
plat  1 .  dm  mg  «t.i»h 
the  hunter  gets  111  a 
blow  with  a  stu  k  on 
the  head  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  animal. 

tr.ii  :<  l\  enough  the  demand  for  anna- 
dill-,  basket  lias  extended  in  a  limited  wav 
to  II  parts  of  the  world  since  Mr.  April 
h« :  m  making  them.  It  seems  that  almost 
ainoin-  who  sees  this  peculiar  product  0 
at  rue  inteii  sied  in  it;  then,  upon  learn- 
mu  mu  thing  of  its  history  and  hearing 
al"  it  the  animal  that  furnished  the  ‘‘raw 
material"  that  person  is  disposed  to  have 
. .in  .  either  for  his  own  use  or  to  exhibit 
In  -  frit  mis.  At  any  rate  whenever  Mr. 
\pelt  sends  a  basket  to  a  new  purchaser 
hi  1  aim  t  certain  to  receive  several  ad- 
do:  m  l  orders  from  the  same  neighbor¬ 
'd.  Mr  Apelt  has  received  orders  from 
New  Za  (land.  Australia,  from  nearly 
untr.  in  I.uropc,  and  from  many 
t  ;  v  places  of  the  world. 

It  1  r  t  been  hard  to  create  a  market 
1  t!  1  iimsual  product  and,  with  the 
exception  uf  the  war  years,  he  has  had 
an  extensive,  almost  world-wide,  tradt. 
The  marketing  end  of  the  business  is  now 
taking  up  so  much  of  his  time  that  fac¬ 
tory  details  are  left  to  subordinates. 

In  the  industrial  world  he  stands  alone- 
He  has  created  a  prosperous  business  out 
of  one  of  the  most  peculiar  ventures  any 
man  ever  made  into  the  manufacturing 
field.  .  ,_,S.  P.  SHAW 


Down  In  Texas  they  say.  “God  made 
the  armadillo,  but  Charles  Apelt  found 
out  what  the  armadillo  was  good  for.'* 
He  converts  the  hide  of  these  queer 
armor-plated  creatures  Into  baskets. 
The  top  picture  shows  an  armadillo  in 
his  natural  make-up.  while  the  center 
picture  shows  how  art  transforms  the 
creature's  shell  into  something  useful. 
The  third  picture  shows  Mr.  Apelt 
and  one  of  his  armadillo-hunting  dogs 


turer  .i 

It  grabbed 

line  il< M  il  till* 
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ie  a  li  ;  1 
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V  *  Josi^  Campmu.  Con  pa*"  *  * 
w  CAMBkm,  »i,«lA 


puree 
lest  peas 


Smooth,  wholesome,  inviting  pea  soup !  What 
a  delightful  and  refreshing  dish  it  is!  It's  a  soup 
that  everybody  likes  both  for  its  delicious  flavor 
and  its  generous,  satisfying  nourishment.  The 
very  name  “pea  soup”  is  a  promise  to  your 
appetite.  Do  not  disappoint  it.  Campbell’s 
delights  the  taste  on  edge  for  pea  soup  that  has 
the  real  flavor  and  richness.  The  puree  is 
richer  still  for  the  tine  butter  which  is  blended 
in.  The  delicate  seasoning  gives  just  the  right 
appetizing  touch.  Once  taste  it,  and  you  will 
serve  Campbell’s  every  time  you  have  pe  <  -  M  p! 


Cream  of  Pea 

If  you  wish  a  Ctcam 
of  Pea  that  will  he  your 
pride.  ju«  follow  the 
simple  directions  on 
the  label  for  making  It 
with  Campbell**. 


21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 
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Dot  Joins  the  Ladyslipper  Club 

( Continued  from  page  58) 


deal  about  averages  and  such  things,  said: 

"Of  course  though,  as  Herford  says, 
'You  can’t  fool  the  law  of  averages.  If 
you  think  one  thing  and  the  law  of  aver¬ 
ages  shows  another,  you’re  wrong.’  Now, 
I  think  as  much  as  either  of  you  that 
Rosemary  Merton  is  a  nice  girl  and  a  good 
bridge  player,  but  I  ask  you  -does  it  lit 
with  any  law  of  averages  for  the  same  per¬ 
son  to  win  a  prize  five  limes  in  succession?" 

Mrs.  Curtis  admitted  that  Rosemary 
was  a  nice  girl,  but  it  did  look  queer. 
Dulcie  and  I  didn’t  say  much,  but  the 
rest  must  have  talked  it  over,  because  at 
the  next  meeting  Mrs.  Curtis  said  they 
thought  it  had  been  a  mistake  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  club  so  near  spring  and  they 

Suesscd  we’d  better  drop  it.  So  we  gave 
ack  our  pins  to  Mr*.  Curtis,  said  what  a 
nice  club  it  had  been  and  so  on.  I  had  a 
aueer  suspicion  that  this  was  not  a  real 
disbanding  for  anybody  but  Rosemary. 
Sure  enough,  on  the  way  out  Mrs.  Oats 
whispered  to  me  to  come  to  her  house  at 
the  regular  time  next  Friday. 


P(X)R  Rosemary  I  Her  social  life  was 
over,  nipped  in  the  bud,  so  to  speak. 
And  all  because  she  was  a  good  bridge 

[layer.  As  I  used  to  try  to  explain  to 
arher  when  1  was  still  in  school,  it 
doesn’t  do  a  girl  any  good  to  he  smart. 

I  told  Will  about  the  sad  affair  at  sup¬ 
per  that  night,  and  instead  of  being  sym¬ 
pathetic  he  laughed. 

"Gosh!”  he  said.  "So  they  put  the 
skids  under  Rosie!” 

"There’s  nothing  very  funny  about 
being  dropped  bv  the  only  smart  crowd 
in  Montrose,  Will,”  I  said. 

Will,  however,  kept  righ:  on  laughing. 
"Gosh!”  he  repeated.  "And  they  call 
it  the  Lad y slipper  club!  ”  He  helped 
himself  to  some  more  potatoes  au  graiin. 
"Wonder  which  lady  they'll  slip  next,”  he 
observed  speculatively. 

That  idea,  put,  of  course,  in  a  less  crude 
form,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my  own 
mind,  too.  It  had  entered  at  the  first 
time  that  the  club  disbanded.  I  realized 
right  then  and  there  that  whenever  that 
club  disorganized  it  boded  no  good  for 
somebody.  I  specially  hated  to  have 
Rosie  go;  she  and  Dulcie  were  the  only 
ones  in  the  club  that  I  felt  free  and  easy 
with.  When  I  was  with  the  rest  I  had  to 
remember  to  refer  to  Will’s  father’s  flivver 
as  a  “motor,”  and  everything  like  that. 
I  felt  something  the  way  they  say  you  do 
on  a  high  mountain  where  the  air  is  a  little 
too  rarefied  to  breathe  easily. 

Socially,  I  was  certainly  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  peak.  Here  I  was,  at  a  mere  nineteen, 
married,  a  member  of  the  Ladyslipper 
Club.  But  I  was  uneasy.  I  was  beginning 
to  realize  that  life  in  the  Ladyslipper  Club 
was  uncertain.  While  vou  were  in  it,  you 
were  on  the  pinnacle  of  social  life,  but  you 
never  knew  what  morning  you  might  wake 
rp  and  find  that  you  weren’t  in  it  I 
would  think  of  Mrs.  Carstock  and  Mrs. 
Laidlaw  and  poor  Rosemary,  who  was 
merely  too  smart  for  her  own  good,  and 
certain  proverbs  that  I  had  heard  all  my 
life  would  come  back  to  me  like  a  banshee 
wailing  around  a  house  before  a  death. 


proverbs  like  "The  higher  you  climb,  the 
farther  you  fall,”  ‘The  higher,  the  fewer,” 
and  others  of  a  like  apprehensive  tone. 

I  did  everything  I  could  to  keep  a  good 
firm  grip  on  the  pinnacle,  so  to  speak.  It 
was  fearfully  hard.  There  was  the  matter 
of  clothes,  for  instance.  Everybody  wore 
such  beautiful  dresses  to  the  meetings, 
and  never  wore  the  same  dress  right  along, 
as  would  have  seemed  only  natural  to  me. 
I  did  the  best  I  could.  I  worked  for  days 
and  days  on  a  dress,  embroidering  it  in 
raffia.  Mother  helped  me  with  the  fitting 
and  I  thought  it  looked  lovely.  Then  I 
wore  it  to  the  Ladyslipper  and  had  my 
heart  almost  broken  with  disappointment. 
Mr*.  Curtis  said: 

“My,  Mrs.  Horton,  what  a  pretty 
dress!  You  certainly  are  clever  with  your 
needle!” 

So  the  dress  that  I  thought  looked  so 
lovely  must  really  have  looked  as  though 
1  made  it  myself!  I  was  so  blue  that  night 
that  Will  said  to  cheer  up,  and  we'd  take 


in  a  movie. 

ff 


No,”  I  said  firm  I  v,  "I  don't  want  to 
spend  any  money.  1  ve  got  to  save  every 
penny  1  can  toward  entertaining  the  club, 
if  my  clothes  do  look  homemade,  1  don't 
want  my  party  to.” 

"I'll  be  glad  when  you  get  that  blame 
party  oft"  your  chest."  said  Will.  "I  hate 
to  see  all  our  social  life  for  three  months 
going  into  one  hen  party.” 

I  felt  very  guilty,  for  I  knew,  though  I 
didn't  mention  it  to* Will,  that  as  soon 
as  this  party  was  over  I  should  have  to 
start  saving  up  for  the  next.  Why,  Mrs. 
Oats’s  prize  must  have  cost  five  dollars! 
And  after  the  next  I'd  have  to  save  for 
the  next,  and  then  the  next  and  the  next. 
It  was  unfair  to  Will  for  him  to  have  to 
give  up  all  his  future  social  life  for  a  club 
that  he  couldn't  go  to. 


'T'HEN  something  happened  which  re- 
*  lieved  my  mind  greatly:  The  Ladyslip¬ 
per  Club  decided  to  meet  Friday  evenings 
instead  of  afternoons,  and  have  the  hus¬ 
bands,  too.  It  wouldn’t  cost  any  more  to 
have  an  evening  party  for  twenty-four,  I 
thought,  than  a  luncheon  for  twelve.  And 
then  I  wouldn’t  feel  so  selfish,  because 
Will  would  be  getting  his  share  of  the 
fun,  too. 

To  my  great  disappointment,  however, 
it  didn't  work  out  that  way  at  all.  Will 
didn't  get  his  share  of  fun.  He  insisted, 
in  fact,  that  he  didn't  get  any  fun  at  all. 
For  Will,  you  see,  doesn't  like  bridge. 
Father  says  it’s  because  he  doesn’t  play 
bridge,  which  is  a  nasty  way  to  put  it, 
though  I  have  to  admit  that  Will  is  better 
at  Five  Hundred  or  Wild  C  anficld. 

That  first  nieht,  when  he  was  playing 
with  Mrs.  Oats,  he  raised  her  spade  bid 
three  times,  and  then,  when  he  laid  down, 
proved  to  have  no  outside  suits  at  all. 
She  was  nice,  but  some  way  Will  got  the 
impression  that  she  considered  it  a  grave 
error  on  his  part,  and  it  preved  on  Ins 
mind.  He  talked  about  it  all  the  way 
home. 

"Never  mind.  Will,"  1  said  comforting¬ 
ly;  "I’ll  borrow  Mrs.  Curtis’s  ‘Aid  to  Auc¬ 
tion  Bridge,’  and  you  can  study  it  so 


you'll  never  make  any  more  mistakes 
like  that.” 

"I  will  not  study  any  dog-gone  book.” 
said  Will.  "If  I’ve  got  to  work  as  hard  as 
that  to  enjoy  myself— why,  I  might  as  well 
be  boning  up  on  real  estate  law,  or  some¬ 
thing  that  might  get  me  some  where.  If  I’ve 
got  to  ruin  one  evening  a  week  enjoying 
myself,  I’m  not  going  to  ruin  the  other  six 
studying  up  to  get  ready  for  it.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  shade 
of  irritation  in  Will’s  voice,  so  I  dropped 
the  subject.  It  added  another  uneasiness, 
however,  to  the  Ladyslipper  Club  for  me. 
Now  I  had  to  worry  about  Will’s  playing. 
He  couldn’t  get  it  out  of  his  head  that  a 
bridge  party  was  a  place  to  have  a  good 
time.  Whenever  1  would  be  playing  at 
one  table  and  hear  Will  at  another,  bid¬ 
ding  or  doubling  or  something,  I  would  he 
bo  apprehensive  that  I  could  hardly  play  my 
own  hand.  I  would  feel  miserably  certain 
that  he  was  doing  something  ill-advised. 

THEN  came  that  hideous  meeting  at 
1  Mrs.  Reed’s.  Father  had  given  me  a 
birthday  present  of  a  trip  up  to  Kathic'.s, 
and  I  had  iust  got  back  Friday  evening,  in 
time  for  the  party.  I  was  taking  oft  my 
hat  and  coat  up  in  Mrs.  Reed's  room  just 
as  Mrs.  ( )ars  and  Mrs.  Crowley  were  going 
out.  Mrs  Oats  said  to  me: 

"Well,  you  must  win  the  prize  to-night, 
as  this  is  the  last  meeting  of  the  club.”’ 

"The  last  meeting?”  I  said,  bewildered. 

"Ye*,  we’re  disorganizing,”  she  said. 

And  as  they  went  out  the  door  I  saw 
her  wink  at  Mrs.  Crowley. 

1  went  down-stairs  simply  sick  with 
fear.  It  might,  of  course,  he  a  real  dis¬ 
organizing,  but  anybody  who  had  seen 
what  I  had  might  well  he  skeptical. 
Had  my  time  come  at  last?  I  had  been 
away  for  a  week — I  had  no  idea  of  what 
had  gone  on  in  my  absence.  What  had 
I  done — what  had  1  done?  I  had  been  so 
careful.  Maybe  it  was  my  clothes.  In 
spite  of  all  my  care,  maybe  they  looked 
too  homemade  for  the  Ladyslipper  Club. 
Maybe  it  was  because  we  didn  t  have  a 
car  still,  neither  did  Dulcie.  What  had 
I  done  —what  had  I  done? 

It  was  a  miserable  evening;  I  couldn't 
remember  what  was  trump.  All  through 
refreshments  I  sat  eating  meringue  whip 
with  one  hand  and  worrying  with  the 
other.  It  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  if  all 
the  society  women  in  the  world  do  the 
same  thing,  cat  meringue  whip  with  smil¬ 
ing  faces  and  fearful  hearts,  wondering 
with  each  rich  mouthful  if  the  skids  are 
under  them. 

Everybody  was  so  blithe  but  me.  At 
the  next  table  sat  Dulcie.  gaylv  flirting 
with  Will  and  Mr.  Curtis  I  didn’t  mind 
her  flirting  with  Will  -when  you’ve 
known  a  girl  like  Dulcie  all  your  life,  you 
get  to  know  that  her  flirting  doesn't  mean 
anything— but  her  light-heartedness  was 
a  dagger  in  my  heart. 

All  the  next  day  I  hoped  and  proved 
that  somebody  would  diop  in  and  tell  mo 
to  conic  to  Mrs.  Cushman's  next  week  as 
usual,  but  nobody  did.  Of  course  I 
couldn’t  call  up  and  ask  anybody  else. 

1  was  so  nervous  and  miserable  by  night 
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that  Will  said  I  was  losing  the  old  dispo- 
sish,  and  to  have  a  heart  and  not  gloom 
around  the  house  so.  1  he  next  morning, 
when  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  couldn't  face 
another  day,  Mrs.  Cushman  called  up. 

"We’re  meeting  at  my  house  next  Fri¬ 
day  night,”  she  said. 

My  heart  leaped  like  a  rubber  ball. 

"I  thought  the  club  was  disorganized,” 
I  said,  relief  simply  singing  within  me. 

Mrs.  Cushman  laughed.  "It  was,”  she 
said;  "but  we’re  reorganizing. ” 

"Who,”  I  asked  curiously,  "is  nut  to 
he  with  us  in  the  reorganization ?” 

“Dulcie  Lane.” 

’  "Dulcie!”  I  gasped. 

Mrs.  Cushman  giggled,  and  as  though 
this  was  explanation  enough  for  any  rea¬ 
soning  human,  asked: 

"Didn’t  you  see  her  flirting  tcith  Mr. 
Curtis r 

Before  she  hung  up  she  said  casually, 
"Oh,  by  the  way,  come  at  half-past  six. 
I’m  having  the  club  for  dinner  first. ” 

iyjY  FF.ELINCJ  of  joy  and  relief  burst 
^  *  like  a  pricked  bubble.  For  there  w-as 
only  one  more  person  to  entertain  before 
me,  and  I  knew  but  too  well  what  would 
happen.  She  would  have  the  club  for 
dinner,  too,  and  there  would  he  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  likewise. 

Twenty-four  people  for  dinner! 

Surely  stronger  hearts  than  mine  have 
ipiailed  at  such  a  doom.  With  prices  what 
they  still  are,  the  mere  finxl  necessary  for 
human  sustenance  foi  twenty-four  people 
is  nothing  to  be  treated  lightly  by  one  who 
keeps  house  on  a  budget,  and  is  also  con¬ 
scientious.  If  it  were  just  twenty-four  of 
our  old  crowd,  where  they  arc  all  old 
friends,  and  think  nothing  of  lending  you 
napkins,  or  helping  clear  off  between 
courses,  the  expense  would  be  something. 

But  a  dinner  for  the  Ladyslippcr  Club 
and  their  husbands!  They  all  have  maids 
and  bouillon  cups,  and  stacks  of  silver 
that  matches,  and  everything  of  that  kind. 
1  should  have  to  have  a  fancy  dinner,  be¬ 
ginning  with  fruit  cups  and  ending  with 
salted  almonds;  but  that  wasn’t  all.  I’d 
have  to  hire  old  Katie  to  do  the  cooking, 
and  somebody  else  to  wait  on  the  table. 
I  here  would  have  to  be  cigars  for  the  men 
and  candy  on  the  bridge  tables  afterward, 
and  prizes  and—  Suddenly  I  felt  sick  and 
scared. 

What  if  something  should  go  wrong 
w  ith  the  dinner,  in  spite  of  nerve-racking 
precautions!  It  wouldn't  seem  just  a 
funny  joke  the  way  it  d«>es  with  your  old 
crowd.  This  didn't  seem  like  giving  a 
party  at  all.  I  felt  more  the  wav  I  used  to 
when  I  knew  I  had  to  have  a  back  tooth 
pulled. 

The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  I  felt 
W  ill  was  not  sympathetic.  Most  ordeals 
ahead,  I  would  nave  felt  that  he  was 
standing  right  beside  me  and  would  do 
anything,  from  freezing  the  ice  cream  to 
wearing  his  dress  suit.  But  this  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  He  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  idea 
ol  what  a  serious  matter  entertaining  the 
Lad\. slipper  Club  was. 

“It’s  bad  enough,”  he  said,  “to  have  to 
put  every  penny  we  might  have  had  any 
fun  with  into  one  dog-gone  party,  without 
having  you  act  about  as  cheerful  as  though 
you  were  getting  ready  for  a  wake.” 

I  said  no  more,  bur  it  hurt  my  feelings 
terribly  to  feel  that  Will  was  going  back 
on  me  i us t  when  I  needed  him  worst.  It 


gave  me  a  strange  feeling  of  being  de¬ 
serted,  all  alone  in  the  world.  Even  if 
I  lived  through  enrertaining  this  time, 
there  would  be  the  next  time  and  the  next 
and  the  next,  looming  ahead  all  my  life. 
At  the  rate  things  had  gone  so  far.  by 
even  the  next  time,  entertaining  might 
have  come  to  mean  giving  a  ball  for  five 
hundred  people.  It  was  just  like  a  snow¬ 
ball  rolling  down-hill,  getting  bigger  and 
bigger  till  it  was  big  enough  to  crush  you. 
I  saw  all  my  life  ahead  spent  getting 
ready  to  entertain  the  Ladyslippcr.  and 
recovering  from  having  entertained  it, 
sprinkled  along  the  way  with  the  smaller 
worries  of  getting  the  proper  clothes  to 
wear,  and  watching  my  step,  to  strike  just 
a  happy  medium  between  playing  too 
well  and  not  playing  well  enough.  And 
sometime,  try  as  1  might,  and  advance  in 
business  as  Will  might,  sometime  perhaps 
the  time  would  come  when  I  could  no 
longer  keep  the  pace.  Then,  all  in  one 
puff,  a  lifetime  of  struggle  and  worry 
would  go  all  for  naught. 

I  suddenly  realized  that  I  was  down¬ 
right  unhappy.  The  real  cause  was  deeper 
than  worry'.  I  got  to  thinking  of  Will 
never  having  any  fun  at  all,  having  to  sink 
all  his  pleasures  into  rhe  Ladyslippcr 
Club,  which  was  really  no  pleasure  at  all 
to  hun  or,  in  fact,  to  me.  either.  After  a 
little  while,  he  might  get  all  out  of  the 
habit  of  standing  by  me  in  things,  he 
might  get  to  feeling  hurt  and  abused  and 
—  you  often  hear  of  such  things— perhaps 
in  his  hunger  for  a  little  fun.  even  running 
with  low  companions.  I  suddenly  realized 
what  a  terrible  toll  being  in  society  takes 
of  its  victims. 


M* 


S.  HUTCH  IN’S  dinner  w  as  a  sad 
affair  to  me.  It  was  a  wonderful 
dinner — to  my  horror,  she  had  two  inaids 
waiting  on  the  table— but  1  didn't  enjoy 
it  at  all.  I  was  unhappy  to  start  w  ith,  and, 
some  way,  with  neither  Dulcie  nor  Rose¬ 
mary  there,  I  felt  queer  and  lonesome.  1  got 
to  thinking  about  the  parties  our  old  crowd 
had,  when  the  boys  would  form  a  "bucket 
brigade’’  to  the  kitchen  and  pass  out  the 
dishes  between  courses,  and  how  we 
nearly  had  hysterics  at  Dulcie's  when  her 
freezer  sprung  a  leak  and  the  ice  cream 
was  full  of  salt.  Salty  ice  cream  w ben  one 
was  entertaining  the  Ladyslippcr  Club 
would  be  cause  for  suicide. 

I  kept  getting  homesicker  and  homc- 
sickcr  for  our  old  crowd,  where  every¬ 
body's  known  everybody  for  years  and 
doesn't  think  anything  special  of  Dulcie’s 
flirting  or  Rosemary’s  playing  a  good 
game  of  bridge.  Your  old  crowd  knows 
your  faults  all  right,  but.  somehow, 
they’ve  got  used  to  them.  As  Will  once 
said,  lie  believed  that  if  he  took  up  mur¬ 
dering  on  the  side  the  bunch  would  gossip 
their  beads  off  about  it,  but  wind  up  by 
helping  him  dispose  of  the  bodies,  and 
saying.  “Oh,  well,  it's  just  Will  Horton's 
way.  He  always  was  rough.” 

During  the  last  hand  of  bridge  that 
night.  Will  made  an  awful  mess  of  his.  but 
I  scarcely  realized  it.  I  was  trying  to  get 
up  my  nerve  to  say  casually,  "Well,  you 
must  all  come  to  our  house  next  week  at 


half  past  six.”  It  sounds  easy  enough  to 
say,  but  it  was  like  jumping  off  for  a  dive, 
easy,  but  so  hideously  final. 

All  the  money  I  had  saved  and  scrimped 
for  weeks  wouldn't  be  near  enough  I 
dreaded  to  go  in  debt,  but  ®c  would  have 


to-  Will  would  get  more  and  more  dissatis¬ 
fied — and  in  time  he  might  even  get  to  not 
liking  me  so  well!  Oh,  it  was  awful!  And 
there  was  no  way  out.  It  was  my  turn 
I  had  gone  to  the  other  eleven  parties. 
If  it  bankrupted  us  and  even  eventually 
wrecked  our  marriage,  there  w-as  no  way 
out.  I  should  have  to  entertain  the  Lady¬ 
slippcr  Club.  The  feeling  of  the  utter, 
despairing  inevitability  of  it  finally  nerved 
me  with  courage.  I  cleared  my  throat. 

"You  all  must — ”  1  began.  But  nobody 
paid  any  attention  to  me.  Mrs.  Curtis 
was  talking. 

"It  seems  to  me.”  she  was  saying,  "that 
it  is  getting  too  warm  now  to  keep  on  with 
the  club  any  longer — what  do  you  all 
think  about  disbanding?” 

rPHOSE  old  familiar  words!  I  could 
*  hardly  believe  my  ears.  1  know  now  how 
a  man  about  to  be  electrocuted  feels  when 
he  gets  a  reprieve.  As  though  in  a  daze, 
I  heard  it  go  on.  the  old,  oft-repeated  con¬ 
versation.  everybody  saying  what  a  nice 
club  it  had  been,  and  good-by,  and  so  on. 
I  even,  as  if  in  a  dream,  found  myself  say¬ 
ing  good-bv,  too,  and  banding  Mrs.  Cur¬ 
tis  my  pin.  I  tried  to  act  casual  and  in¬ 
different,  but  I  am  afraid  the  frantic  hope 
which  flamed  within  me  must  have  shown 
on  my  face. 

And  then!  On  my  way  up-stairs,  1 
heard  Mrs.  Curtis,  who  thought  I  had 
gone  on  into  the  bedroom  to  get  my  hat, 
tell  Mrs.  Oats  to  conic  to  her  house  next 
Friday  night.  It  was  tine,  the  flaming 
liope  was  a  certainty  it  wasn't  a  repricN  r, 
it  was  a  pardon! 

I  here  could  be  no  doubt.  If  it  had  been 
anybody  else  who  was  being  left  out,  I 
would  have  been  told,  because  it  was  my 
turn  to  entertain  next.  It  was  probably 
Will's  wretched  playing  that  had  done  it. 
1  didn't  know—  I  didn't  care.  When  you 
arc  handed  a  million  dollars,  you  don’t 
worry  about  where  it  comes  from.  Our 
financial  future,  our  happy  married  life, 
which  had  been  teetering  on  the  very 
brink,  were  saved!  1  was  out  of  the  Lady- 
slinpcr  Club. 

Will  put  his  arm  around  me,  walking 
home  in  the  moonlight  and  said  not  to 
care.  He  thought  I  was  feeling  bad. 

"I’m  not  feeling  bad,”  1  said;  "I’m  fig¬ 
uring.  1  believe  that  money  we've  saved 
for  the  Ladyslippcr  Club  will  just  about 
pay  for  the  Songola." 

“Creat  gosh!"  said  Will.  "Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  w  ill?  I  didn’t  expect  to  get  money 
enough  for  that  in  years." 

“We  never  would  have,"  I  said,  "except 
by  the  sheer  desperation  I've  been  in. 
Yes,  I  know  there’s  enough.  We’ll  get  it 
and  have  the  old  crowd  in  next  Friday 
night,  and  dance.” 

"And  play  Wild  Canfield,”  said  Will 
ecstatically.  "And  w-ear  my  old  patent 
leather  slippers,  and  have  just  ginger  ale 
and  cake — ’ 

"Will,”  I  said,  *‘we  might  play  bridge — ” 
And  when  he  looked  at  me  fearfully,  -I 
winked.  He  pulled  me  under  a  tree  out 
of  the  moonlight  and  kissed  me. 

Suddenly,  I  don’t  know  why,  I  remem¬ 
bered  Mrs.  Laid  law,  rhe  day  1  saw  her  on 
the  street  with  her  baby,  just  after  she  had 
been  dropped  from  the  Ladyslipper  Club. 
But  this  picture  of  her  didn’t  seem  tragic 
and  forlorn  to  me  now.  I’ll  bet  she  was 
drawing  the  first  long  breath  she’d  drawn 
in  months. 
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□  □  YOU  KNOW  WHY 

THE  GEAR-SHIFT  IS  DIFFERENT? 


The  design  of  Dodge  Brothers  gear-shift  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  natural  inclinations  of  the  driver. 

To  start,  you  throw  the  lever  forward.  To  reverse,  you 
pull  the  lever  backward.  And  when  the  car  is  running 
in  high  geaf — which  is  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  time 
-  the  lever  is  in  a  forward  position,  out  of  the  way,  where 
it  does  not  interfere  with  passengers,  robes,  or  luggage. 

Moreover,  the  transmission,  developed  and  patented  by 
Dodge  Brothers,  is  so  designed  that  the  countershaft  - 
used  in  intermediate  speeds  and  in  reverse  is  discon¬ 
nected  when  the  car  is  in  high.  There  are  no  gears  in  mesh. 
Power  is  transmitted  directly  from  clutch  to  rear  axle. 

This  exclusive  feature  prevents  the  loss  of  power  through 
friction,  reduces  gear  box  noises  and  eliminates  a  vast 
amount  of  wear. 

Tliat  is  why  the  gear  shift  of  Dodge  Brothers  Motor 
Cor  is  different. 

G  □  □  6  £  BRQTflER^ 
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Three  Wonderful  Dogs 

( Continued  from  page  55) 


heard  no  sound  whatever,  and  make  for 
the  next  field.  And  1  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  in  no  instance  could  he  re¬ 
call  where  birds  were  found  in  a  field  old 
Frank  had  passed  up.  He  knew!  He 
knew!  He  knew! 

He  was  never  part  of  the  dog  life  of  the 
town,  from  which  he  held  himself  proudly 
aloof.  Aloof  is  not  the  word,  either.  Gen¬ 
tle  and  kindly  toward  people,  he  was 
fierce  toward  all  does,  except  those  smaller 
than  he.  Any  small  dog  could  rush  out  at 
him,  yapping  at  his  heels,  and  he  would 
trot  on  past  without  even  a  single  hair  of 
resentment  rising  on  his  back.  But  with 
dogs  his  si/*  or  bigger,  he  would  fight  any 
time  for  anything.  He  was  the  only  bird 
dog  I  ever  knew  w  ho  would  rather  have  a 
fight  than  not. 

i  What  fierce  eyes  he  had!  What  a 
mighty  warrior  he  was!  He  whipped  a 
big  brindle  bulldog  that  was  the  terror  of 
the  town.  I  saw  that  epic  fight.  I  he  bull¬ 
dog  rushed,  Frank  side-stepped,  then 
quick  as  lightning  he  cut  his  Hanks  into 
ribbons.  Sometimes  he  was  on  his  ene¬ 
my’s  back,  ripping  his  hard  neck,  leaping 
lightly  off,  and  awaiting  the  next  rush. 
'Hie  owner  of  the  bulldog  dragged  him, 
raging  and  bleeding,  away.  Frank  didn’t 
have  a  scratch! 

He  was  best  hunted  by  himself,  for  he 
was  jealous  of  other  dogs  and  would  pick 
fights  with  them  during  the  lunch  hour. 
Most  bird  dogs  are  fairly  generous  toward 
one  another.  I  put  it  down  as  his  weak¬ 
ness  that  Frank  was  lacking  in  such  mag¬ 
nanimity.  He  needn’t  have  been  jealous; 
the  honors  of  the  hunt  belonged  to  him 
always.  1  must  say  this  to  his  credit, 
though:  In  the  field  he  was  fair.  Bird  dogs 
back-stand  one  another— that  is,  if  one 
finds  birds,  the  others  come  up  behind 
and  point  him.  A  jealous  dog  will  some¬ 
times  push  ahead  of  the  dog  that  has 
found  the  birds,  to  create  the  impression 
that  he  did  it.  To  my  knowledge  Frank 
was  never  guilty  of  this.  He  was  fierce 
and  quarrelsome,  but  he  was  ethical. 

A  BIRD  dog  usually  reaches  his  zenith 
**  at  about  six  years  of  age,  from  which 
time  his  pace  slackens.  I  lesometimesmakes 
up  for  his  diminishing  vigor  by  "bird 
sense”  as  it  is  called— which  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  knowledge,  gained 
through  much  experience,  of  where  birds 
are  most  apt  to  be  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day  and  under  certain  weather  conditions. 

At  eight  years  of  age,  at  ten  years  of 
age  old  Frank  was  still  going  strong.  Not 
until  he  was  twelve,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
compute— not  knowing  his  exact  origin— 
did  fiis  pace  slacken  in  the  least.  Not  un¬ 
til  he  was  fourteen  did  his  powers  desert 
him. 

Then  the  streets  of  our  town  saw  him 
no  more;  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  days  with 
Mr.  Allen  in  the  country.  He  still  fol¬ 
lowed  us  on  our  hunts  in  that  section  of 
the  county’,  but  we  had  to  help  him  over 
fences  and  across  ditches.  e  never 
made  him  stay  at  home— it  would  have 
broken  his  heart.  No  man  who  had 
known  him  in  his  prime  but  was  willing 
to  slacken  the  pace  of  his  hunt  for  him,  to 


get  down  from  his  horse  and  help  the  old 
fellow  across  some  barrier. 

To  see  him  lying  under  a  tree  in  Mr. 
Allen’s  yard  you  would  never  have 
thought  him  old.  His  coat,  unusually 
fine-spun  and  curling  like  a  spaniel’s,  kept 
to  the  end  its  satiny  $jloss;  there  was  a 

Caise  and  dignity  to  his  noble  head,  and 
is  eyes  never  grew  dim.  It  was  only 
when  he  rose,  eager  to  greet  you — for  his 
affections  increased  with  his  years — that 
you  saw  the  Llewellyn  was  stricken  with 
years. 

Toward  the  end  he  took  to  baying  the 
moon  all  night  long,  and  no  one  raised  a 
window  to  rebuke  him,  for  he  had  w-on  his 
right  to  this  weird  indulgence.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  mysterious  longing 
or  unrest  he  poured  forth  to  that  distant  ar.d 
bumrd-out  planet  that  Jshonc  down  on  the 
woods  and  fields  he  had  ranged  so  often. 

AT  LAST  came  the  morning  when  Mr. 

Allen  drove  to  town,  and  hurried 
around  to  the  garden  where  Father  and  I 
were  working.  His  stout,  ruddy  face  was 
grave,  and  we  wondered  what  calamity 
could  have  happened.  Straight  to  Father 
he  came  and  the  two  hunters  looked  into 
each  other’s  eyes.  After  a  moment  Mr. 
Allen  spoke: 

-Deneux -Frank’s  dead!” 

Brvan  was  an  Irish  setter.  He  was  a 
tall,  long,  rangy  fellow  with  a  silken 
bronze-red  coat,  very  handsome  and  styl¬ 
ish;  the  swiftest  dog  I  ever  saw,  and  an 
athlete  every  inch.  He  knew  nothing  of 
town  life;  the  plantation  was  his  home. 

I  don’t  know  what  else  to  call  Bryan 
but  a  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  hunting 
birds.  All  hunting  dogs  love  the  sport;  it 
was  Bryan's  passion.  1  he  sight  of  a  gun 
or  hunting  coat,  the  click  of  shells  in  a 
pocket  set  him  crazy.  He  would  leap  up 
into  your  face,  barking  in  a  rage  of  eager¬ 
ness.  He  would  rush  round  and  round 
the  house.  He  would  refuse  to  eat.  We 
were  compelled  to  practice  deception  on 
the  mornings  set  for  hunts.  We  would 
not  put  on  hunting  togs  until  after  break¬ 
fast.  and  by  being  careful  to  show  no  signs 
of  our  intentions  he  would  take  time  to  eat 
his  breakfast  and  digest  it! 

Once  in  the  field,  so  great  was  his  speed 
that  I  have  seen  other  dogs  jump  up 
above  the  straw  to  watch  him,  under  the 
impression  he  was  on  a  sight  race  with  a 
rabbit.  This  phenomenal  pace,  which  he 
could  maintain  all  day,  coupled  with  the 
longest  nose  I  ever  saw,  swept  all  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  hunt  before  him.  There  might 
be  several  other  dogs  along,  but  Bryan 
found  the  coveys. 

Coveys  consist  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
quail,  and  on  being  flushed  they  scatter 
into  woods  or  canebrakes.  To  point  these 
single  birds  without  flushing  them  takes 
caution  and  pains.  Bryan  was  not  cau¬ 
tious;  he  took  no  pains.  Haying  found 
one  covey,  his  mind  went  straight  to  an¬ 
other.  He  positively  refused  to  retrieve. 
He  had  a  single-track  mind,  and  that 
mind  ran  to  birds  in  the  mass — to  covevs. 
Here,  in  my  experience.  Bryan  was  with¬ 
out  a  peer. 

In  contrast  to  frank  —I  blush  to  say  it 


— Bryan  was  a  coward.  He  not  only 
would  not  pick  a  quarrel,  but  he  would 
employ  every  means  compatible  with  dig¬ 
nity,  and  some  not  compatible  with  dig¬ 
nity,  to  avoid  one.  He  would  bluff  his 
way  through  if  he  could,  and  he  knew  how 
to  maintain  a  fierce  bluff.  I  have  seen 
him  at  sight  of  another  dog  paw  up  sand 
like  a  bull,  while  his  hair  rose  on  his  back 
and  he  emitted  the  fiercest  growds.  But 
let  that  dog  approach  with  a  belligerent 
expression,  and  Bryan  would  get  on  the 
other  side  of  my  legs.  Many  times  have  I 
been  humiliated  by  that  weakness  in  this 
magnificent  animal. 

1  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out 
why  one  dog  is  courageous  and  another 
not.  Bryan  was  never  whipped  by  man 
or  dog  when  he  was  young.  (>n  the  other 
hand,  Buck,  the  dog  I  shall  tell  about 
next,  before  he  was  full  grown  was  *0 
chewed  up  by  two  bulldogs  that  we  de¬ 
spaired  of  his  life.  Yet  Buck  never 
showed  a  yellow  streak — just  as  soon  as 
he  got  well  he  went  looking  for  those  bull¬ 
dogs.  Courage  in  dogs,  as  in  men,  seems 
to  be  an  innate  quality,  which  is  prrwnt 
or  not  present  according  to  some  law  I  am 
not  familiar  with. 

Also,  unlike  Frank,  Bryan  was  not  ethi¬ 
cal.  So  great  was  his  jealousy  of  other 
hunting  dogs  that  he  could  not  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  back-stand  them.  He 
would  push  ahead  of  the  dog  that  had 
found  the  birds.  1  know  these  were  great 
weaknesses,  no  one  regretted  them  more 
than  1;  but  as  a  true  historian  I  must  set 
them  down,  remembering  all  the  while 
what  a  brilliant  dog  he  was  in  the  field— 
what  a  genius! 

AS  HE  grew  older  he  developed  another 
*  prima  donna  trait— a  strong  sense  of 
personal  dignity,  easily  offended.  You  had 
to  handle  him  carefully  or,  however  much 
he  loved  the  hunt,  he  would  go  home! 
Once  my  brother  and  I  were  hunting  some 
three  miles  from  home  when  he  got  his 
feelings  hurt.  We  had  shot  down  several 
birds,  merely  wounding  them,  so  that  they 
ran  off  into  the  thick  patches  of  grass  and 
there  hid.  We  had  no  other  dog  with  us, 
90  we  called  Bryan  to  find  the  birds  for  us 
— something  which  with  his  sense  of  smell 
he  could  have  done  in  a  minute  or  two. 
He  refused  to  come;  my  brother  went  to 
him,  caught  Kim  by  the  collar  and  com¬ 
pelled  him  to. 

But  he  refused  to  look  for  them,  and 
my  brother,  thinking  that  a  good  whiff  of 
them  would  make  him  forget  his  grievance 
poked  his  nose  into  a  plum  thicket  where 
we  knew  a  bird  was  hiding.  Brvan  sat 
down  on  his  haunches,  a  sullen  expression 
on  his  face,  and  refused  to  budge.  We 
begged,  we  pleaded  with  him,  to  no  effect. 
He  would  not  even  look  at  us.  Finally 
we  decided  to  let  the  matter  pass,  and 
went  on  our  way,  calling  him.  He  sat  still 
where  he  was.  W  e  went  out  of  sight  over 
the  hill,  still  calling  him,  but  he  would  not 
follow.  At  last  we  shot  four  times  in 
quick  succession  to  create  the  impression 
we  had  flushed  birds.  Bryan  did  not 
come.  It  was  a  glorious  morning;  with 
the  dew  from  melted  frost  sparkling  on 
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Multiplies 

itself 

In  lathfr  150 
Softeoi  the  beard  in 
00c  minute. 

M jinrjiru  its  creamy 
fullneit  for  IO  min¬ 
utes  00  the  face. 
Strocif  bubbles  su im¬ 
port  the  hair  for 
cutting. 

Fine  after-effects, 
due  to  palm  and 
olive  otU. 


They  can’t  fool  me” 

said  the  man  from  lower  8 


A  Palmolive  enthusiast  met  a  doubter 
in  a  Pullman  washroom. 

“I  made  a  great  discovery,”  said  the 
enthusiast.  ”1  sent  for  a  free  tube  of 
Palmolive  Shaving  Cream,  and  it  is 
amazing.  It  does  exactly  what  they 
claim.” 

”  I’d  do  the  same,”  said  the  other.  "  But 
1  have  a  shaving  soap  I  like  and  they 
can't  fool  me.” 


We  told  you  so 

That's  what  we  have  already  said. 
Every  man  is  using  a  shaving  soap  he 
likes,  and  he  can’t  be  fooled. 

In  spite  of  that,  mark  this: 

Millions  of  men  have  changed  to  Palm¬ 
olive  after  making  this  ten-shave  test. 

Tens  of  thousands  have  taken  the  pains 
to  write  their  voluntary  thanks. 

And  this  new-type  shaving  cream, 
scarce  three  years  old,  now  holds  the 

pedestal  place. 

The  five  reasons 

That’s  all  because  we  did  this: 


We  made  a  shaving  cream  which  mul¬ 
tiplies  itself  in  lather  250  times. 

That  acts  in  one  minute,  without  hot 
towels,  without  finger  rubbing 

That  does  not  dry,  but  keeps  its  creamy 
fullness  for  ten  minutes  on  the  face. 

That  supports  the  hairs  for  cutting,  be¬ 
cause  the  bubbles  are  so  strong.  With 
weak  bubble*,  hair*  fall  down. 

That  leaves  the  skin  soft  and  smooth — 
due  to  those  supreme  cosmetics,  palm 
and  olive  oils. 

Do  this  kindness 


We  are  world-famed  soap  chemists. 
We’ve  made  several  great  creations. 
One  of  them — Palmolive — is  the  lead¬ 
ing  toilet  soap  of  the  world. 

We  made  up  and  tested  130  formulas 
to  attain  for  you  the  utmost  in  a  shaving 
cream. 

Please  do  us  the  kindness  to  test  it. 
You  owe  it  to  us  and  yourself.  Cut 
out  the  coupon. 


Ten  Shaves 

FREE 

See  Coupon 


PALM  O  LIVE 

SHAVING  CREAM 


10  SHAVES  FREE 

Simply  insert  your  name  and  address 
and  mail  to 

THF  PALMOI  IVE  COMPANY 
iVri  R  >02  Milwaukee,  17.  S.  A. 
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^tJliirsty  Fibre  is  found 

only  in  Scofffssue  lowels 


An  exclusive  advantage  no  other  towels 
can  have. 

Millions  of  thirsty  tentacles  of  fibre 
arc  interlaced  in  every  Scot Tissue  Tosvel. 
When  you  grasp  a  ScotTissue  Towel  with 
moist  hands,  these  fibres  leap  to  their 
task  drinking  every  drop  of  moisture 
making  your  skin  instantly,  thoroughly, 
safely  dry. 

J  ust  dry  your  hands  once  on  a  ScotTissue 
Towel.  Notice  the  whiteness,  freshness, 
quick  absorbency— the  comfort  it  creates. 
You'll  say  it  is  different — superior  to  any 
others  you  have  ever  used. 

It  is  so  easy  to  have  clean  hands  with 
ScotTissue  Towels.  Buy  a  carton  of  1 50 
towels  (40c  in  U.  S.,  50c  in  Canada  and 
even  less  by  the  case  of  3750  towels). 
Your  stationer,  druggist  or  department 
store  can  supply  you.  Or,  we  will  send, 
prepaid,  the  towels  or  £5  outfit,  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Try  the  Handy  Pack 
of  25  towels  for  10c. 


Own  Your  Own 
Towel -Outfit 
I'laic-glass  mirror 
Nickel-plated  towel 
rack 

1  to  Scot  Tissue 
Towels 
All  for  15 
(*6.50  in  Canada) 
See  it  at  your 
dealers 


Don’t  confuse 
Scot  Tissue  Towels 
with  harsh  non- 
absorbent  paper 
towels.  Remember, 
it  isn’t  Thirsty 
Fibre  unless  it 
bears  the  name 
ScotTissue. 


Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Scofffssue  lowels 

for  Clean  Nands  in  'Business'^- 


C  iwa.  s.  r.  Co. 


the  broomstraw  we  had  counted  on  a  big 
hunt.  And  now  the  hunt  was  off,  for  in 
quail  shooting  man  is  practically  helpless 
without  a  doe.  There  was  nothing  for  us 
to  do  but  go  nome. 

Half  a  mile  before  we  got  there  Bryan 
passed  us  in  the  road.  He  did  not  look  at 
us,  did  not  wag  his  tail.  When  we  got  to 
the  house  he  was  lying  on  the  porch,  and 
as  we  came  up  the  steps  he  still  lay  there, 
without  a  glance  at  us. 

In  his  domestic  relations  about  the 
house  he  had  a  fine  trait,  common  to  big 
dogs,  but  more  developed  in  him  than  in 
most.  There  were  a  number  of  children, 
white  and  black,  around  the  yard,  and 
they  could  crawd  all  over  him,  pulling  his 
ears  and  tail,  ramming  their  fists  in  his 
mouth,  yanking  him  around  and  pom¬ 
meling  his  ribs.  'Toward  them  he  showed 
no  impatience  whatever.  He  would  get 
up  and  walk  away  when  things  got  tno 
bad.  Of  course  they  presumed  on  it,  hut 
he  didn't  seem  to  mind.  This  is  one  of  his 
fine  traits  that  I  like  to  dwell  on,  in  view 
of  the  less  admirable  ones  which,  as  a 
biographer,  I  have  noted. 

Bryan  was  a  genius.  Old  Frank  was 
more  methodical,  more  dogged,  but  with¬ 
out  so  great  a  spark  of  divine  fire.  No 
prospect  of  a  hunt  could  daunt  Frank’s 
healthy  appetite  for  breakfast.  You  had 
to  pick  Bryan’s  food.  He  was  finicky;  no 
hunger  could  induce  him  to  cat  a  pone  of 
combrcad,  unless  you  broke  it  up  and  put 
gravy  on  it,  whereas  old  Frank  would 
swallow  it  in  two  gulps,  and  then  go  off 
and  drink  a  generous  supply  of  water,  to 
wash  it  down.  Frank  was  the  sturdier 
soul  of  the  two;  Bryan  more  the  dreamer. 
I  ran  sec  him  now,  sweeping  through  an 
extensive  level  straw  held,  swift  and 
strong,  head  high  like  a  swimmer,  the  sun 
glistening  on  his  silken  red  coat,  his  mind 
on  one  thing  and  one  thing  alone— that 
covey  of  birds  somewhere  ahead. 


J^UCK  was  a  pointer,  black  as  a  crow’s 


a  non 

wing — one  of  the  few  black  pointers  I 
ever  saw — and 


na 


mod 


by  my  youngest 
brother,  who  had  just  finished  reading 
lack  London’s  "  The  Call  of  the  Wild.” 
He  was  sent  me,  half  trained,  by  my 
father  at  a  time  when  ill  health  compelled 
me  to  live  for  two  years  in  the  country. 

I  had  seen  him  a  time  or  two  when  I 
was  at  home.  1  hadn’t  thought  very 
highly  of  his  looks;  there  was  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  wild  something  in  his  eye,  a  nd  his 
color  was  against  him.  He  had  climbed  a 
ladder  once,  jumped  from  the  chicken 
coop  to  the  cow  shed  and  thence  into  the 
alley,  and  left  for  a  w-eek  or  more  for 

Cts  unknown.  'The  reason  he  wasn’t  al- 
cd  his  freedom,  as  most  bird  dogs  arc, 
was  that  he  would  get  into  trouble — chas¬ 
ing  neighbor’s  chickens  and  cats  and  over¬ 
turning  garbage  cans.  One  neighbor  who 
had  hunted  with  him  said  he  was  a  fool.  I 
never  thought  that.  1  he  dome  of  his 
head  above  his  ears  w’as  notable.  But  1 
had  thought  him  a  wild,  harum-scarum 
fellow,  analogous  to  the  young  chap  who 
is  expelled  from  college  for  playing  poker 
and  painting  the  president’s  cow  blue. 

On  the  trip  in  the  express  car  he  broke 
his  chain  and  plunged  out  of  the  door,  lie 
was  recaptured  with  difficulty  by  the  ex¬ 
press  company  and  delivered  to  me  at  the 
destination.  I  met  him,  brought  him 
home  and  fed  him.  That  night  he  left, 
and  turned  up  four  days  later.  A  ncqjh- 
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Jewett  Special  Six  Sedan 

Sparkling  Style — Rare  Driving  Ease! 


PICTURE  it  at  your  own  door — the  dash 
and  vim  and  fascination  of  it!  Here  is 
the  embodiment ofall  thatcritics  conceive 
as  style:  sweeping  lines,  spirited  appear¬ 
ance,  faultless  appointments. 

Open  the  door.  Enter.  Cozy  luxury  wel- 
comesdriverandpassertgersalways.  Sides 
and  seats  are  upholstered  in  the  finest 
grey  broadcloth.  Deep,  costly  cushions 
rest  buoyantly  on  nested  coiled  springs. 
Etched  dome  light,  taffeta  shades, silvered 
fittings, complete  ventilation, a  triin  heat¬ 
er  that  bids  defiance  to  the  bitterest 
weather,  are  ever  dependable  servants  of 
your  comfort.  In  any  season, anywhere, 
you  find  the  longest  day’s  drive  unfa- 
tiguing.  The  farthest  tour  is  a  relished 
recreation. 

No  closed  car  for  five  is  roomier— none 
better  outfitted.  Full  nickeled  drum-type 
head  and  side  lamps.  Nickeled  motometer. 
Full  nickeled  radiator.  Carried  forward  at 
left  are  cord  tire,tube,riin  and  waterproof 
cover.  At  the  rear  is  a  stout  and  spacious 
trunk, with  lockand  rack.  Aluminum  body- 
rails  combine  protection  and  adornment. 


Double-bar  spring  bumpers  front  and 
rear  are  full  nickeled.  Adjustable  wind¬ 
shield  visor.  Cowl  ventilator.  Automatic 
windshield  wiper;  rear-view  mirror; 
combination  tail-light  and  automatic 
stop-light.  Smart  disc  wheels,  as  shown, 
are  furnished  at  slight  added  cost. 

Certainly  no  car  confers  such  rare  ease 
of  handling  and  driving!  Powered  for  the 
most  masculine  service,  its  pronounced 
appeal  is  to  women.  Gowns  are  kept  ever 
clean  and  dainty;  storm,  wind  and  rain 
forever  banished.  For  the  theater  trip, 
social  call,  country  club  jaunt,  the  long 
journey — this  Special  Six  Sedan  is  a  com¬ 
panion  pre-eminently  well  groomed. 

No  resistance  meets  foot  or  hand  in 
Jewett  driving.  Gears  shift  fast  as  hand 
can  move.  You  cannot  “clash”  or  jerk  the 
car.  Accelerate  from  5  to  25  miles  in  7 
seconds.  Women,  however  inexpert, dis¬ 
cover  that  here  is  indeed  a  driving  ease 
delighrful  to  the  frailest  hand. 

Ask  the  Jewett  dealer  to  show  you  this 
Special  Six  Sedan.  Drive  it;  prove  for 
yourself  its  unique  comfort,  power,  charm! 


Touring  £995 
Roadster  #995 

Coupe?  1 445 
Sedan  $1465 


ed  ‘Thrifty  Six  'Built  by  Paige 


S|*erial  Touring  ?i  1  50 
Special  Coupe  #  1  S 9  S 
Special  Sedan  ?  1 66  5 
F’icn  F.O.B  Fstltrf 
T*r  F.ttrt 
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bor  told  me  he  saw  him  in  the  next  county, 
a  long  way  from  home,  running  rabbits 
with  a  disreputable  collection  of  hounds 
and  curs.  I  tied  him  up  after  that. 

1  have  said  he  was  only  half  trained, 
and  more  than  once  I  despaired  of  finish¬ 
ing  the  job.  He  seemed  an  absolute  in¬ 
corrigible,  as  some  animals,  as  well  as 
some  people,  are.  In  the  first  place,  he 
hunted  so  fast  and  so  far  away  from  me 
that  he  was  almost  useless.  Indeed,  he 
hunted  absolutely  for  his  own  amusement, 
and  didn’t  care  a  rap  whether  I  went  along 
or  not.  My  commands,  importunate, 
then  angry,  were  as  the  idle  chaff  that  the 
winds  blow  away.  He  didn’t  have  even 
the  decency  of  old  Frank,  who  at  least  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  hear. 

Another  thing:  A  bird  dog,  when  he 
approaches  birds  which  he  has  located  by 
scent,  comes  to  a  point.  The  hunter  then 
advances,  the  dog  remaining  steady  in  his 
statuesque  attitude  until  the  hunter  is  at 
his  side,  or  directly  behind  him.  Then  at 
a  word  of  command,  "Hie  away,”  the  dog 
flushes  the  birds  and  the  hunter  shoots 
them  while  they  are  flying. 

N'ow,  Buck  would  point  the  birds  with 
as  much  style  as  you  ever  saw.  Then,  be¬ 
fore  I  got  within  range  and  without  await¬ 
ing  the  order,  rush  into  them,  and  I 
wouldn’t  get  a  shot.  He  wouldn’t  do  this 
every  time,  byt  about  half  the  time. 

]y|Y  MORALS  began  to  suffer.  The 
*  *  ordinary  parlor  variety  of  Knglish 
could  not  meet  the  emergency.  I  knew  it 
wasn’t  nervousness  that  made  him  flush 
birds,  for  his  nerves  were  made  of  steel.  It 
was  that  thing  I  had  seen  in  his  eyes.  I  bc- 

tin  to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  pure-bred 
unting  dog.  Father  said  he  had  the  pa¬ 
pers,  that  his  family  tree  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  But  I  wondered  wheth¬ 
er  something  hadn't  happened  the  gene- 
ologists  didn’t  record. 

To  the  patience  of  my  wife,  who  hunted 
with  me  sometimes,  more,  far  more  than 
to  my  own,  Buck’s  salvation  was  due.  We 
had  left  the  house  one  afternoon  on  one 
of  those  fine  golden  davs  that  come  .like  a 
benediction  during  Southern  winters. 
"Buck’s  got  the  devil  in  him  to-day,”  I 
told  her  when  we  left.  "Something  is  go¬ 
ing  to  happen.” 

lie  flushed  the  first  covey.  I  let  that 
pass.  He  flushed  the  next  one.  I  let  that 

Eiss.  Then  I  shot  down  a  single  bird  that 
II  across  a  creek  and  told  him  to  go 
"fetch."  He  went  after  the  bird,  brought 
it  to  the  edge  of  the  creek,  looked  at  me, 
then  calmly  laid  the  bird  in  the  water, 
and  with  pricked  ears,  as  though  it  were  a 
comical  sight,  watched  it  go  floating  off 
down-stream. 

You  are  to  remember  the  state  of  mind 
I  was  already  in.  I  leaned  my  gun  against 
a  tree  and  plunged  across  the  creek.  There 
I  cut  a  switch  and  approached  him.  He 
sat  on  his  haunches,  ears  thrown  back, 
eyes  a  bit  green.  1  got  hold  of  him  and 
cut  him  with  the  switch.  He  broke  loose, 
and  before  I  knew  what  had  happened  I 
was  bitten  through  my  leggins  and  almost 
to  the  bone. 

I  have  said  I  left  my  gun  across  the 
creek  leaning  against  a  tree.  I  started  for 
it,  but  Buck  evidently  saw  murder  in  my 
eyes — for  it  would  have  been  murder — 
and  whenl  I  wheeled  round  he  was  gone. 
A  hundred  times  I  have  been  thankful 
i  that  I  left  the  gun  behind. 


Attachments  con¬ 
nect  f  New 

“Converter  ‘permit* 
Instant  connection 
ot  air  attach  uiiau. 


Qfo  HOOVER 

It  BEATS ...  as  it  Sweeps  as  it  Cleans 


Lighter,  handsomer,  better— the  finest  electric  cleaner  for  the 
home  ever  devised  try  the  industry’s  oldest  and  largest  maker 

All  that  has  been  learned  in  building  those  more  than  a 
million  Hoovers  now  rendering  superlative  satisfaction 
the  world  over,  is  embodied  in  this  wonderful  new 
light  Hoover. 

The  result  is  an  electric  cleaner  such  as  the  world  has 
not  seen  until  now. 

It  utilizes,  of  course,  those  three  vitals  of  thorough  clean¬ 
ing— beating,  sweeping  and  suction— but  in  a  manner 
which  widens  the  range  of  cleaning  efficiency  and  gives 
a  greater  power  to  increase  the  life  and  beauty  of  floor 
covenngs  of  all  kinds. 

Despite  its  great  superiority,  this  new  Model  541  is  ob¬ 
tainable  at  tl\e  same  moderate  price  as  its  celebrated 
predecessor,  the  Hoover  Special. 

Do  not,  therefore,  buy  an  electric  cleaner  until  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  judge  this  latest  Hoover. 

Hair  an  immediate  home  demonstration — no  obligation. 

I'hone  any  Branch  Office  or  urue  us  for  names  of  Author¬ 
ized  Dealers.  17c  to  2}C  a  day  soon  frays  for  a  Hooter. 

The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

The  oldest  and  largest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
The  Hoover  is  also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamillon,  Ontario 


— aWonderful  New  Hoover 
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It’s  the  season  for  pleasure,  for 
color,  for  the  good  things  of  life. 
People  who  know  the  best  in  sweets 
will  often  have  a  friendly  argument 
as  to  which  is  the  most  attractive 
package  in  Whitman’s  famous 
Quality  Group.  But  you  will  never 
hear  any  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  goodness  of  the  sweets.  In  all 
of  these  packages  it  is  the  same 
Whitman’s — famous  since  1842. 


The  Sampler — hen  known  of  all  candy  package*  - 
qualm,  original.  unique  In  it*  make-up.  the  favorite* 
from  ten  leading  package*  of  Whitman’*. 

Salmagundi -latest  member  of  the  group— lutclOu* 
chocolate*  in  an  art  metal  boa  pn:ed  a*  a  kcepaakr  a* 
well  a*  for  it*  charming  content*. 

Pleasure  Island -romance  in  chocolates — pirate'*  tea- 
cheat  freighted  with  treasure  from  the  Spanidi  Main, 
Puaav  Package  — for  faktidiou*  folk*— nut*  and  nut 
combination*  enriched  with  Whitman’*  far-famed 


Super  Eatra  Chocolatra-the  Standard 
package  of  sweet*  which  6t»t  made 
Whitman'*  reputation. 

Library  Package- hook-shaped — odd— 
luaunoua— an  eloquent  volume  of  *»ert 
thought  and  good  latte. 

Seek  the  Quality  Stoic  In  your  neigh 
borhood  which  h*»  Keen  tele,  ted  a« 
Agent  for  Whitman'*  Quality  Oroup 
a  — usually  a  drug  store. 

\  STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN 
&  SON.  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Bouquet  from  Japan 

What  Mr.  Hayashida  learned  about  Ford  economy 
as  he  drove  from  Moji  to  Kagoshima 


A  RECENT  letter  from  Japan  closes:  “This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  experienced  a  true  value  of  Ford  car.” 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Mr.  Kumaichi  Hayashida.  proprietor 
of  the  Hayashida  Jidosha  Shokwai  Tammon-kwan-dori,  . 
Kagoshima.  Japan. 

The  local  translation  says  also.  "We  used  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oil  '  E’  in  our  trial  trip  of  Ford  car  on  the  2nd  May,  between 
Moji  and  Kagoshima,  and  we  found  the  lubrication  satisfac¬ 
torily  giving  much  more  power  to  the  engine  than  we  imagined 
and  its  swift  run  gave  us  a  keen  pleasure.  We  arrived  at 
Yatsushiro  after  a  long  run  since  we  rushed  through  Kuma¬ 
moto  on  that  day  and  reached  Kagoshima  early  next  morning." 

The  trip  covered  about  250  miles.  Mr.  Hayashida  had 
made  the  same  trip  many  times  before—  v\ iih  other  oils.  He 
found  that  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "  E,"  his  oil  consumption 
was  reduced  50%. 

*  * 


Japan.  Siam.  England.  Africa.  Australia  all  know  Gar¬ 
goyle  Mobiloil  "  E "  and  the  surprising  economy  it  gives  in 
Ford  engines. 

Here  is  an  oil  which  meets  with  scientific  exactness  every 
lubricating  requirement  of  >our  Ford  engine  I  hat  is  why  it 
is  so  cheap  to  use  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  oilier  oils  which  sell  for 

less  per  gallon.  A  ^-gallon  can  of  Gat-  — 

goyle  Mobiloil  '*  F."  is  the  most  useful  [ 

utility  you  can  put  in  your  garage. 


Mobiloil 


(Xj'I 


DOMESTIC  BRANCHES 


Oikuo 

PitttHuiiji 

k«nvj»  Cl IV.  K 

O-ll.. 

UUikuni  Cttv 


VA  C  XTLJIVI 


I  My  wife  and  I  sat  down  and  she  dressed 
the  wound.  While  we  were  at  it  we  heard 
a  noise  behind  us.  Crawling  contritely  on 
his  belly  came  Buck.  He  did  not  come  to 
me  but  to  my  wife,  and  with  her  between 
us,  looked  around  at  me,  ears  dropped, 
eyes  begging  everlasting  pardon.  My 
wife  put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Speak  to  him,"  she  pleaded. 

And  that  was  the  turning  point  in  old 
Buck’s  life.  Never  again  was  I  called  up¬ 
on  to  raise  my  hand  against  him.  The 
transformation  was  complete  and  lasting. 
He  lost  none  of  his  fire;  he  w  as  not  cowed ; 
he  kept  his  independence  in  the  field  and 
out  of  it  until  the  last. 

1  am  not  going  into  his  virtues  as  a  bird 
dog,  though  they  were  many.  He  never, 
except  accidentally,  flushed  another  covey. 
He  did  not  have  the  speed  of  Bryan;  but 
from  that  day  his  change  of  heart  was 
complete  and  he  was  absolutely  reliable. 
He  was  as  good  in  single  birds  as  in 
coveys;  he  was  a  perfect  retriever.  He 
dropped  no  more  birds  in  swift  running 
creeks.  He  would  bring  them  to  me  when 
I  was  on  horseback,  rear  up  on  the  saddle 
and  hand  them  to  me. 

^HORTLY  after  the  conversion  hcdevcl- 
^  oped  a  trait  that  is  most  unusual,  and 
admirable  from  a  practical  hunter’s  view¬ 
point.  He  just  worked  it  out  in  his  own 

Doga  range  far  ahead,  covering  from 
five  to  ten  times  as  much  ground  as  the 
hunter;  and  it  frequently  happens  that, 
having  found  a  covey  of  birds  in  woods 
or  high  straw,  and  pointed,  they  become 
lost  for  hours  from  the  hunter  who  is  look¬ 
ing  for  them. 

One  day  1  had  lost  Buck  and  was  look¬ 
ing  for  him,  calling  him.  Suddenly  he  ap¬ 
peared  from  out  of  the  woods,  ran  to  me, 
and  showed  by  signs  that  he  wanted  me 
to  follow.  Straight  he  led  me  through  a 
patch  of  woods  into  another  field.  There 
he  came  to  a  dead  point.  He  had  located 
these  birds,  backed  off  from  them  and 
come  to  me. 

And  this  was  his  practice  from  that 
time  on.  I  le  got  so  that  when  I  was  writ¬ 
ing  at  the  house,  he  would  run  up  on  the 
porch,  scratch  at  the  door  and,  opening  it, 

1  would  find  him  there  with  glowing, 
eager  eyes,  lie  would  run  down  the  steps, 
looking  back.  I  would  get  my  gun  and  lie 
would  lead  me  to  the  bllds.  I  Inis  I  Ctnild 
sit  at  home  and  hunt  at  the  same  time! 

<  »ver  and  over  lie  did  this  and  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  leave  my  work  and  follow  him 
was  too  great  for  me  to  stand.  In  regular 
hunts  this  trick  of  his  saved  hours  of  time. 
Mr.  Wright,  my  hunting  companion,  and 
I  could  ride  along  the  road  and  never  get 
down  from  our  horses  until  Buck  came  to 
us  with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
found  quail.  It  was  an  invaluable  trait, 
and  so  far  ahead  of  what  the  average  dog 
can  do  that  it  would,  1  am  told,  have  ruled 
him  out  of  field  trials.  Such  is  the  price 
one  has  to  pay  for  going  ahead  of  his  race! 

It  is  strange  that  this  wild,  headstrong 
Buck  should  have  been  toward  other  hunt¬ 
ing  dogs  the  most  magnanimous  dog  I 
ever  knew.  He  was  absolutely  free  from 
jealousy,  in  the  field  and  out  of  it.  He 
hunted  very  sturdily  and  independently, 
but  seemed  glad  when  another  dog  located 
birds.  I  hunted  him  a  time  or  two  with  a 
considerable  party  and  was  proud  of  his 
courtesy  and  generosity. 
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In  every  one  o(  its  manufacturing 
processes,  the  good  Maxwell  re¬ 
ceives  precisely  the  same  high-prin¬ 
cipled  treatment  which  is  accorded 
a  car  produced  to  sell  at  three 
times  its  price.  It  is  built  under  the 
close  and  continuous  direction  of 
a  group  of  men  who  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  achievements  of  the  industry. 

Thegood Maxwellcnginc  weight  alloy,  of  the  split 
incorporates  high-priced  «*kirt  type  originated  by 
quality  and  features  Maxwell.  A  transmission 
t  hroughout —  Three  lit  lor  duty  ina  truck.  A 
extra  large  crankshaft  rear  axle  as  line  in  con- 
hearings;  full  pressure  struction.  and  as  modern 
lubrication  to  main  and  in  design,  as  an  axle  can 
connecting-rod  bearings.  he  built  today  — Gears 
through  channels  bored  chrome  nickel  steel.spiral 
in  the  crankshaft;  all  cut; straddle  pinion  bear- 
rotating  and  reciprocal  ings;  extra  large  ball 
ing  parts,  even  to  the  bearings  for  wheels; 
fly-wheel,  minutely  bal-  heavy  gauge  pressed 
anced;  pistons  light-  steel,  tubular  housing. 


r^ri  t  o  n  prlrmi  Rrmur  lor  to  br  o-idM  Touring.  tSHS;  Roadrtrr, 
Omb  to*/.,  fttfc  H.U6;  four  rvtntrr  t oupr.  tHJS 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION.  DETROIT.  MICH. 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CO.  OF  CANADA.  LTD..  WINDSOR,  ONT. 


The  Good 


MAXWELL 
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“Lift  up  the  latch 
— walk  ini” 

LJOSPITALITY  radiates  from  the  Colonial 
a*  doorway  when  each  detail  is  gracefully 
and  genuinely  in  keeping.  Latches  and  door 
handles  are  manufactured  by  Sargent  A 
Company  to  harmonize  with  all  Colonial  door¬ 
ways,  whether  Dutch  or  New  England  in  style. 
These  handles  may  be  used  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  door,  connecting  with  the  Sargent 
Cylinder  Lock  that  provides  complete  security. 
Their  cordial  gleam  of  welcome  comes  from 
the  finest  solid  brass  or  bronze.  They  are 
beautifully  designed — as  lasting  and  as  satis¬ 
fying  as  the  home. 

For  every  door  and  window  in  every  room 
in  your  house  there  is  the  proper  Sargent 
Hardware.  And  remember  that  it  offers  you 
the  utmost  in  security  and  lifelong  service. 

Send  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs  and 
select  with  your  architect  just  the  hardware 
needed  for  your  home. 


COLONIAL 
KNOCKERS 
These  knocker*  are 
the  finishing  touch  In 
decorative  hardware 
lor  the  Colonial  door. 
They  come  In  acveral 
dengna— each  quaint 
and  beautiful  and 
each  made  ol  *olid. 
time-resistinr  brat*. 
Put  both  Sargent 
latch  and  knocker  on 
your  Colonial  door¬ 
way. 


SARGENT 
DOOR  CLOSERS 
clo*call  door*  silently 
and  surely  and  keep 
them  shut-  A  small 
aiae.  most  reasonably 
priced,  is  convenient 
lor  the  door  within 
the  home  that  must 
be  closed. 


SARGENT  &  COMPANY,  Hardware  Manufacturers 

45  Water  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


He  was  a  one-man  dog;  that  is,  he 
would  follow  no  other  hunter  but  me. 
But  to  visiting  hunters  he  was  always 
courteous.  Some  dogs  “will  bring  dead 
birds  only  to  their  master,  no  matter  who 
killed  them.  Buck  would  bring  the  bird 
to  the  man  who  killed  it,  if  he  knew.  From 
the  unpopular  dog  who  in  his  youth  had 
chased  chickens  and  cats  and  overturned 
garbage  cans,  he  came  to  be  a  favorite 
with  everybody  who  knew  him.  There 
was  something  big  about  Buck.  Maybe 
his  wildness,  as  in  the  case  of  some  men 
and  women,  was  a  sign  of  generosity. 

A  more  fearless  dog  never  lived.  I 
could  give  half  a  dozen  instances  of  Buck's 
willingness  to  fight  and  of  his  prowess.  I 
had  as  soon  doubt  Frank’s  courage  as 
Buck's.  In  fact,  I  don’t  know  hut  that 
there  was  a  steadier,  colder  quality  about 
Buck’s  bravery.  I  never  saw  him  tremble 
in  a  quarrel.  Most  dogs  were  instinctively 
afraid  of  him.  lie  had  a  remarkable  eye, 
very  dark  and  steely,  and  when  he  was 
enraged  few  dogs  could  meet  it.  1  have 
seen  it  proved  over  and  over  again,  when 
dogs  rushed  out  at  him  from  farmhouses. 
He  would  stop  in  the  road  and  stand  very 
steady,  head  and  tail  high.  They  would 
come  up  to  him,  look  into  his  eyes  and 
turn  away. 

'They  can’t  stand  old  Buck’s  eye," 
Mr.  Wright  used  to  say. 

OFTTING  and  soft  words  embarrassed 
*  him,  made  him  tuck  his  tail  as  if  in 
shame,  and  turn  off.  But  he  loved  for  me  to 
grab  him  with  a  strong  grip  by  the  loose  skin 
of  his  neck,  at  which  he  would  start  away 
with  mock  ferocity  and  grab  my  wrist,  his 
eyes  glowing  with  pretended  anger.  Once 
or  tw  ice,  my  wife  said,  when  nobody  else 
was  around,  he  came  to  her  and  put  his 
head  on  her  lap.  But  so  rare  were  these 
occasions  that  she  would  tell  me  of  them 
— when  he  wasn’t  listening!  I  think  it 
would  have  humiliated  him  had  he  known 
she  told. 

He  was  very  watchful  of  her,  and  more 
than  once,  when  on  account  of  the  rugged¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  I  left  her  far  behind, 
he  refused  to  hunt  further  until  she  rose 
from  the  log  on  which  she  was  sitting  and 
waved  him  on  with  her  handkerchief. 
Also,  when  I  had  to  leave  the  cabin,  as  I 
did  occasionally  for  a  trip  of  a  day  or  two, 
he  stayed  very  close  about  the  house, 
challenging  everybody  who  came  near,  in¬ 
specting  them  closely  if  they  were  stran¬ 
gers,  and  keeping  himself  between  her  and 

them. 

But  you  will  think  that  after  his  con¬ 
version  Buck,  unlike  others,  had  no  canine 
or  human  frailties,  or  that  he  was  my  fa¬ 
vorite — as  perhaps  he  was.  Some  of  his 
former  wildness  clung  to  him.  The  pup  is 
father  to  the  dog.  Most  hunting  dogs 
have  a  high  sense  of  honor  about  their 
master's  food  and  property.  I  have  come 
in  late  from  a  hunt  with  Bryan  and  taken 
my  supper  up-stairs,  Bryan  following, 

then,  putting  the  supper  on  the  hearth  to 
keep  it  warm,  gone  out  to  wash  my  hands, 
leaving  him  in  there  when  he  had  not  yet 
been  fed  and  when  he  was  ravenously 
hungry.  I  knew  he  would  not  even  put 
Ins  nose  close  to  my  food,  though  his  chops 
dripped  with  hungry  saliva.  I  have 

1  known  other  bird  dogs  equally  trust¬ 
worthy  in  this  particu  lar.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
rule  with  the  well-bred,  well-trained  ones. 

I  Poor  old  Buck — there  was  one  dish 
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Saved  $800—  altfear 


and  Got  All 


BETTER  FIGURES  for  BIGGER  PROFITS 


ADDING  *  BOOKKEEPING  *  BILLING  *  CALCULATING  MACHINES 


Other  car  and  accessory  dealers  and 
garages  are  as  enthusiastic  about  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Simplified  Accounting  Plan  as  the 
Killeen-Buick  Co. 

Here  arc  typical  examples  of  hundreds 
of  letters. 

“We  take  off  a  profit  and  loss  statement 
monthly.  With  the  information  given  us, ' 


always  know  exactly  where  we  stand  every 
day."— Calavada  Auto  Company,  Inc.  (Ford 
Cars  and  Fordsoo  Tractors)  Reno,  Nevada. 

"The  most  important  feature  of  all  is 
the  simplicity  of  the  system.  I  believe  that 
any  clerk  with  ordinary  intelligence  can 
successfully  operate  it." — Eisele  Motor 
Company  (Dodge  Cars)  La  Salle,  Ill. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co., 

6048  Second  Bled.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PleaK  aend  complete  information  about  the  Bur- 
rough*  Simplified  Accounting  Plan  for  garage*. 

|  j  Garage  Q  Car  Dealer  Q  Accrworie*  Store 
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Addrea* 
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Are  you  to  blame  for  the 
big  repair  bills? 


Most  automobile  repair  bills  are 
due  to  careless  lubrication. 

If  your  car  is  not  Alemite  - 
equipped,  have  this  system  in* 
stalled  at  once.  The  cost  is  low 
in  comparison  with  the  savings 
it  effects. 

If  your  car  is  already  equipped 
with  Alemite,  the  system  is 
helpless  unless  you  use  it  regu¬ 
larly. 


CHigh  pressure  lubricating  system 


Get  in  the  habit  of  having  your 
car  Alemite -lubricated  every 
500  miles.  That  is  the  way  to 
make  your  car  last  longer,  keep 
repair  bills  down  and  eliminate 
squeaks  and  rattles. 

Alemite  for  the  Springs,  too 

The  Alemite  Lubricating  Spring  Cover 
encases  each  spring  in  a  flexible  armor 
of  Icad-coated,  non-rusting  steel. 

Filled  with  lubricant  by  means  of  the 
Alemite  Compressor  this  cover  retains 
the  lubricant,  keeps  out  water,  dirt  and 
grit  and  adds  much  to  the  life  and  easy 
riding  qualities  of  the  car. 

it  rile  ft  complete  tm/ormoliom 


A  PnJmct  •/ 

THi.  BAS5ICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
JMS  N.  Crawford  Avs..  Chicago.  Illlnoi* 

A  lemur  Product*  Company  of  Canada.  Ltd.. 
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which  he  would  incontinently  steal,  and 
that  dish  was  salmon.  Let  my  wife  fix  up 
a  salmon  salad,  put  it  on  the  table  and 
leave  the  room — when  she  got  back  the 
ate  would  be  clean  and  Buck  would  be 
ying  before  the  fire,  unashamed,  licking 
his  chops. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  took  advantage 
of  me  one  day.  Down  the  hill  from  our 
house  was  a  clear  running  stream  with  a 
rock  on  the  shore.  Here,  when  we  didn’t 
have  a  servant,  I  used  to  skin  and  dean 
the  birds  1  had  killed,  wrap  them  in  a 
cloth  previously  provided  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  bring  them  home.  Now',  in 
dressing  them  I  would  put  the  hearts  and 
livers  on  the  rock  beside  me,  where  Buck 
also  sat,  and  at  intervals  tell  him  to  "hie 
away,"  which  meant  he  might  eat  them. 

At  dusk  one  afternoon,  engrossed  in 
my  task,  I  put  two  birds  already  cleaned 
on  the  rock,  and  Buck  suddenly  looked  at 
me.  1  forgot  1  had  put  birds  and  not 
hearts  and  livers  there  and  told  him  to  go 
ahead.  The  roar  of  the  stream  kept  me 
from  hearing  the  crunching  of  bones,  and 
when  I  looked  up  Buck  had  eaten  both 
the  birds.  He  showed  no  shame.  The 
look  in  his  eyes  was  bold  and  challenging 
as  it  used  to  be.  He  had  simply  taken 
advantage  of  a  technicality! 

I  don't  mean  that  he  was  a  thief,  he 
wouldn't  steal  anything  hut  salmon;  and  I 
never  had  him  take  advantage  of  me 
again  though  1  never  gave  him  another 
chance. 

HE  LOVED  to  run  with  low  company, 
with  the  hounds  and  mongrels  that 
roamed  the  woods.  I  guess  he  was  quite 
a  hero  among  them.  One  of  the  things 
strictly  forbidden  a  bird  dog  is  to  run  rab¬ 
bits.  Bird  hunting  is  a  gentleman’s  sport 
— rabbit  hunting  is  not.  And  to  run  rab¬ 
bits  demoralizes  a  bird  dog,  just  as  it  de¬ 
moralizes  him  to  tree  'coons  and  'possums. 
These  creatures  arc  left  to  hounds— a  bird 
dog  is  a  specialist. 

Buck  wouldn’t  chase  a  rabbit  when  he 
was  hunting  birds.  Just  one  longing 
glance  at  that  bobbing  white  tail,  and  he 
would  go  on  about  his  business.  But  bird 
season  over,  and  a  period  of  idleness  come 
— the  devil  finds  plenty  for  an  idle  bird 
dog  to  do — Buck  would  join  forces  with 
the  mongrels  and,  forming  a  pack,  scour 
the  woods.  Sometimes  he  would  be  gone 
for  days,  and  would  come  back  from  the 
dissipation  as  lean  as  a  rail  and  with  the 
old  wild  look  in  his  eyes. 

Across  the  road  from  our  house  was  an 
extensive  forest.  One  morning — it  was 
Sunday,  too — 1  heard  far  in  these  woods 
the  sounds  of  a  chase,  and  going  around 
to  Buck's  kennel  found  it  empty.  Conse¬ 
quently,  I  entered  the  woods,  located  the 
chase,  and  hid  in  a  thicket.  Presently  a 
red  fox  darted  across  an  opening  before 
me.  Followed  an  interval  before  the 
pack  appeared.  1  think  every  dog  for 
miles  around  was  running  in  that  pack, 
and  Buck  was  in  the  lead! 

1  called  him  and  he  came  to  me,  panting 
and  embarrassed,  hut  good-natured.  On 
the  way  home  he  turned  now  and  then  to 
listen  with  prickcd-up  cars  to  those  dis¬ 
reputable  friends  of  his.  My  sympathies 
were  all  with  him,  but  to  allow  him  to  run 
with  such  company  meant  his  moral  deg¬ 
radation.  A  little  more  of  such  company 
he  w  as  running  with,  and  salmon  would 
nut  be  the  only  thing  lie  would  take. 
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'Building  to  on  Meal 


S  ihe  stone  is  shaped  io  man's  endur¬ 
ing  use  by  (he  master  builder,  su,  in 
the  Firestone  Cord,  has  material  been 
fashioned  to  contribute  to  that  vital  need  in 
human  progress— transportation. 

And  just  as  Wren,  the  great  architect,  toiled 
over  his  plans,  rejecting  even  royal  opinion  if 
it  did  not  meet  his  own  high  standard,  so  has 
Firestone  maintained  quality  in  the  face  of  all 
obstacles. 

The  Firestone  ideal  of  Mott  Miles  per  Dollar 
preceded  the  actual  building  of  the  tireand  this 
vision  of  what  a  good  tire  should  be  reached 

Most  Miles 


iis  highest  fulfillment  in  the  Firestone  Cord. 

Its  acceptance  by  so  great  a  number  of  car- 
owners  has  come  because  the  name  it  bears 
is  synonymous  with  quality.  But  in  the  last 
analysis,  retnlti  are  the  determining  factor  in 
any  success  and  the  performance  of  this  tire 
has  already  made  it  a  dominating  influence  in 
the  automotive  held. 

To  Firestone  builders  a  tire  is  much  more 
than  a  product  of  rubber  and  cord  — it  is  an 
essential  in  modern  social  and  commercial 
life,  a  factor  in  present-day  progress  because 
it  facilitates  swift,  economical  transportation. 

per  Dollar 
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Where  the  Presidents 
bought  their  hats 

THESE  two  brown  Windsor  chairs  in 
the  hat  store  of  Charles  Knox  saw 
"distinguished  service"  for  fifty  years. 
It  was  here  President  Lincoln  sat,  and 
General  Grant. 

And  in  the  fifty  years  that  followed, 
every  American  President,  and  many 
other  leaders  in  our  nation's  life,  made 
use  of  these  chairs  when  they  bought 
their  Knox  Hats. 

But  not  one  of  the  President*  who  have  worn 
Knox  Hau  received  better  atyle  or  more  cour¬ 
teous  service  than  you  will  receive  in  any  shop 
where  Knox  Hats  arc  told  today,  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York. 

In  trading  ttoret  throughout  the  tountry 
Irhrrrvrr  the  Knox  Coat  of  rlrmi  it  du¬ 
ff  ayrd,  you  are  enured  of'  tty/e,  quality 
and  ttur trout  attrntion. 


NEW  YORK 
Fifth  A«e.  it  40th  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
51  Grant  Aicnu* 


KNOX 


HATS 


With  middle  aj 

and  dignity.  He  lay  around  the  yard 
when  we  were  not  hunting,  or  dozed  be¬ 
fore  our  fire  at  night,  or  watched  us  as  we* 
moved  about  the  room,  a  fine  look  in  his 
deep,  agate-brown  eyes.  I  have  surprised 
this  look  when  he  was  watching  us  and 
did  not  know  we  were  watching  him,  and 
have  been  thrilled  and  startled  by  the 
benignity  and  generosity  of  it.  The  wild¬ 
ness  had  given  place  to  a  steady,  unob¬ 
trusive,  unlimited  devotion  to  the  two  of 
us.  And  more  than  once  I  thought  of 
that  afternoon  when,  could  I  have  got  my 
hands  on  my  gun,  that  look  would  never 
have  been. 

We  took  him  with  us  when  we  moved 
to  the  city,  and  there  he  was  stricken  in 
his  prime,  of  black  tongue,  a  disease  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  has  killed  off  many 
of  the  fine  bird  does  of  the  South.  The 
best  veterinarians  1  could  find  attended 
him,  but  finally  there  came  the  afternoon 
when  the  doctor  said  there  wasn’t  a  chance 
for  him;  that  he  was  suffering  very  much; 
that  a  hypodermic  would  end  his  life 
without  struggle  and  without  pain.  I 
nodded,  left  the  doctor,  and  came  into  the 
house — a  hundred  fields  of  glistening 
straw  in  my  mind,  a  hundred  wooden 
coves  with  autumn  leaves  sifting  down,  a 
hundred  log  fires  with  Buck  dozing  in  front. 

My  wife  was  sewing  in  the  hall,  and 
when  I  told  her  she  laid  her  work  aside  and 
ran  quickly  up-stairs.  I  heard  the  hum  of 
the  doctor  s  car  as  he  took  his  departure. 
Maybe  because  of  that  afternoon  when  I 
reached  for  my  gun.  old  Buck,  of  all  dogs 
I  have  known,  has  the  surest  place  in  my 
heart.  Not  that  altogether,  cither.  He 
was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,  the 
most  generous,  the  most  magnanimous. 


The  Ten  Most 
Important  Books 
in  the  World 

{Continued from  pa&e  If) 

Museum  of  Alexandria;  all  the  £rcat 
Hellenic  achievements  in  physical  science 
and  surgery  in  the  third  and  second 
centuries  before  Christ  sprang  directly 
from  his  initiative.  The  Arabs  got  their 
scientific  impulse  from  him  through  the 
(•reek  I  look  s  preserved  by  the  Nestorian 
Christians  in  Persia,  and  by  the  literature 
left  in  Persia  by  the  refugees  from  the 
schools  of  Athens  when  this  last  strong¬ 
hold  of  pre-Christian  thought  was  broken 
up  by  Judaism.  And  of  all  Aristotle's 
writings  upon  natural  science  we  may 
perhaps  tale  his  “Physics"  or  his 
"History  of  Animals"  as  the  best  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  insistence  upon  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  criticism  of  real  knowledge,  w  hich 
was  his  supreme  gift  to  the  world.  Of  the 
two  |  would  put  the  “History  of  Animals" 
first,  and  make  that  the  sixth  of  our  ten 
most  important  hooks.  This  again  is  a 
star  which  stands  for  a  cluster,  and  it 
makes  the  sixth  book  upon  our  list.  I  do 
not  see  how  wr  can  omit  any  of  these  six, 
but  we  are  left  with  only  four  vacant 
places  for  all  ihc  bonks  of  the  last  thou¬ 
sand  years.  (Admittedly  this  is  an  absurd 
inquiry.) 

Now  between  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
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Have  you  the  courage 
to  start  over? 

By  William  C.  Roberts 


ADMIT  very  frankly  that  I  didn’t— 
not  until  it  wan  almost  too  late.  It  is 
not  easy  to  "start  over"  after  you  have 
lieen  working  in  one  position  for  a  number 
'»f  years — small  as  that  position  and  its 
salary  may  be. 

I  used  to  wish,  sometimes,  that  I  had 
been  more  fortunate  in  my  choice  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  when  I  first  started  to  work,  or  that 
I  had  studied  a  little  when  I  was  younger 
and  had  fewer  responsibilities. 

I  knew  that  I  had  just  as  much  natural 
ability  as  many  of  the  men  who  were  get¬ 
ting  ahead  of  me.  And  yet,  somehow  or 
other,  Opportunity  seemed  always  to  pass 
me  by. 

Sometimes  I  blamed  it  on  inyself — some¬ 
times  I  thought  that  other  men  had  more 
influence  or  pull  with  the  firm  than  I  had 
—sometimes  I  overestimated  the  part  that 
l.uck  plays  in  a  man's  success. 

Then  one  day  I  met  Jim  Bartlett! 

Now,  Jim  Bartlett  was  my  best  friend. 
He  was  a  successful  business  man  and  he 
talked  straight  from  the  shoulder.  There 
was  no  mincing  words  when  he  started 
analyzing  my  capabilities  and  telling  me 
what  I  ought  to  do. 

"Bill,**  he  said  earnestly,  "the  trouble 
with  you  is  that  you  have  fallen  into  a  rut. 


You  work  hard  enough,  but  you  haven't 
any  definite  goal. 

"It  may  sound  brutal  for  me  to  say  this, 
but  there’a  only  one  reason  why  you  aren’t 
getting  more  money,  and  that  is  because 
you  don’t  deserve  it.  You’ve  never  made 
any  effort  to  improve  yourself  after  work¬ 
ing  hours.  You’ve  never  trained  yourself 
to  handle  larger  responsibility.** 

"But  what  can  I  do?’’  I  asked  helplessly. 
“I  have  a  wife  and  child.  I’m  too  old  to 
take  chances." 

"Too  old?"  fairly  shouted  Jim.  “Too 
old?  Why,  if  anything,  you’re  too  young! 

"At  35.  Henry  Ford  was  working  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Edison  Elec¬ 
trical  Light  &  Power  Co.,  for  $1  SO  a  month. 
At  38.  John  H.  Patterson,  who  founded  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  and  none  too  success¬ 
ful  country  store.  At  25.  (Jeorge  Eastman, 
president  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
was  earning  $1400  a  year  as  a  bookkeeper 
in  a  savings  bank.  At  22.  Edison  was  a 
roaming  telegraph  operator— out  of  a  job 
— too  poor,  when  he  arrived  in  New  York, 
to  buy  his  own  breakfast. 

"Success  wasn't  handed  to  these  men  on 
a  silver  platter,  Bill.  They  worked  for  it 
and  worked  hard — not  only  during  the  day, 
but  at  night,  when  the  average  worker  was 


lazying  around  the  house  or  shooting  pool. 
And  you’ve  got  to  do  the  same  thing  if 
you  ever  want  to  get  anywhere." 

FIVE  years  have  passed  since  I  had  that 
conversation  with  Jim  Bartlett — five  im¬ 
portant,  eventful  years. 

I  remember  going  home  that  night  to  a 
frugal  supper  and  telling  my  wife  of  my 
conversation  with  Jim.  I  remember  putting 
my  head  in  my  hands  and  thinking  harder 
than  1  had  thought  in  years. 

Then  my  wife  entered  the  room  silently, 
and  coming  up  behind  me,  placed  one  hand 
on  my  shoulder. 

“Have  you  made  your  decision?"  she 
asked. 

It  was  a  simple  little  question,  but  there 
was  something  in  her  tone  and  in  the 
tender,  trusting  way  her  hand  lay  upon 
my  shoulder  that  sent  a  thrill  clear  through 
me.  There  could  be  only  one  answer  to 
an  appeal  like  that. 

“Yes,  Mary,  I  have  made  my  decision," 
I  said— "a  decision  that  is  going  to  change 
our  lives.  The  past  is  gone— dead — for¬ 
gotten.  But  To-day  is  here  and  To-morrow 
is  yet  to  come.  I'm  going  to  show  Jim 
Bartlett  and  the  world  that  I've  got  the 
stuff  in  me  to  succeed— and  succeed  big." 

It  was  a  brave  speech  for  me,  but  some¬ 
how  I  knew  that  I  was  making  a  predic¬ 
tion  that  was  sure  to  come  true.  So  it  came 
about  that  that  night,  before  I  went  to  bed, 
I  cut  out  the  familiar  little  coupon  1  had 
seen  so  often  and  mailed  it  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools. 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  course  would  be  so  interesting— 
so  easy— so  fascinating— so  profitable. 

Sii  months  after  I  started  studying  with 
the  I.  C.  S.,  I  received  my  first  promotion 
and  an  increase  in  salary — inside  of  a 
year  I  was  assistant  manager  of  my  de¬ 
partment.  A  year  later  I  was  made  mana¬ 
ger  and  I  have  held  that  position  for  more 
than  three  years. 

JIM  BARTLETT  claims  most  of  the 
credit  for  getting  me  out  of  the  rut  and 
I  am  glad  to  give  it  to  him.  He  did  start 
me  thinking  in  the  right  direction. 

But  Mary  and  I  both  know  that  just 
"thinking"  wouldn't  have  helped  me  very 
much  if  I  hadn't  sent  in  that  coupon  when 
I  did  and  started  studying  in  my  spare  time. 

Take  the  advice  of  a  man  who  has  been 
through  it  all  and  send  in  this  coupon  to¬ 
day.  It  is  a  little  thing  to  do — it  will  take 
only  a  moment  of  your  time — but  it  may  be 
the  means  of  changing  your  whole  life. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORK  EBPON  0  ENCE  SCHOOLS 
B.i  747Q-C.  Berinl.*.  Ptnna. 
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WALTHAM 

THE  SCIENTIFICALLY  BUILT  WATCH 


CuloituiI’  A".  ftm*J  QoU 
figure  Jul.  14  kdidl  coned 
oue.  Rnmidt,  19  jrvti 
vuA'fiuent  ....  $175. 


NEARLY  three-quarters  of 
a  century  stTetch  between 
the  great  bulky  Waltham  of 
Civil  War  days  and  the  light, 
thin,  though  equally  sturdy 
model  of  today.  And  yet  a 
series  of  common  ties  binds 
the  old  to  the  new.  Each  stands 
for  the  supreme  achievement 
in  watch- making  of  its  day. 
Each  represents  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  and  dependa¬ 
bility  of  its  period.  And  most 
important  of  all,  each  bears  a 
name  that  throughout  the  years 
has  guaranteed  watch  quality  to 
the  world— WALTHAM  I 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 

WALTHAM.  MASS.  . 


reen t!i  and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  there  was  a  mighty  reawakening  of 
the  human  mind,  ana  1  have  at  least  four 
books  competing  in  my  mind  to  express 
this  renascence.  1  have  already  committed 
myself  to  the  very  debatable  assertion 
that  Roger  Bacon  was  one  of  the  Six 
Greatest  Men  in  History.  His  greatness 
lay  in  his  ideas  and  writing,  and  so  it  may 
seem  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  some¬ 
thing  he  wrote  as  the  seventh  book  on  my 
list.  Yet  1  hesitate  to  do  so  and  finally 
1  decide  that  I  will  not  do  so. 

His  writings  were  manuscripts;  to  this 
day  they  are  manuscripts;  England  is  too 
indifferent  or  too  illiterate  to  translate 
and  issue  a  good  edition  of  the  thoughts 
of  one  of  her  two  greatest  sons.  He  had 
such  a  vision  of  what  was  needed  in  the 
world  for  education  and  fruitful  knowledge 
as  no  other  man  has  had,  but  he  wrote 
passionately  and  badly.  He  was,  very 
largely,  ineffective.  1  cannot  assert  that 
the  creative  urgency  of  his  spirit  was  ever 
properly  embodied  in  a  book.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  another  thirteenth- 
century  book  that  did  release  enormous 
new  forces  in  the  world,  albeit  it  lacked 
altogether  the  reach  and  depth  of  Roger 
Bacon.  This  other  hook,  which  shall  In¬ 
put  seventh  in  this  list,  was  the  "Travels 
of  Marco  Polo,”  which  first  opened  the 
great  world  of  farther  Asia  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  imagination.  From  the  literary 

Knt  of  view  this  hook  is  of  little  account, 

:  it  sent  Vasco  da  Gama  to  India  and 
Columbus  to  America,  and  it  turned  tilt- 
flat  little  world  of  ancient  history  into  our 
round  modem  world.  In  Seville  I  have 
seen  the  copy  of  the  Travels  that  Colum¬ 
bus  possessed,  with  annotations  in  the 
margin  that  Columbus  himself  had  made. 

/'ANK  able  critic  of  my  choice  of  the  Six 
^-'Greatest  Men  quoted  two  nanus  as 
(tossihle  alternatives  to  my  Roger  Bacon. 
One  was  that  universal  genius  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  But  while  Roger  Bacon  shines 
like  a  star  in  the  night  of  the  thirteenth 
I  century,  Leonardo  was  living  in  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  fifteenth.  No  doubt  his  "  Note 
Books"  show  a  wonderful  curiosity  and 
penetration,  but  I  cannot  put  him  on  a 
level  with  his  wrathful,  lonely,  and  alto¬ 
gether  wonderful  predecessor.  And  for 
quite  parallel  reasons  with  those  that  ex¬ 
clude  Roger  Bacon's  manuscripts  from  tin- 
list  of  the  most  important  hooks,  must  we 
exclude  the  "Note  Books"  of  Leonardo. 
I'hey  are  private  meditations,  and  they  ate 
still  hut  incompletely  given  to  the  world. 
But  the  other  name  that  was  set  up 
,  against  mv  choice  of  Roger  Bacon  gives 
me  a  hook.  Ibis  was  Copernicus,  lie 
lived  m  the  beginnings  of  printing.  The 
hrst  copies  of  his  great  achievement,  "The 
Revolutions  of  the  Heavens,"  were 
btought  to  him  as  he  lay  paralyzed  upon 
Ins  deathbed.  It  struck  at  the  dearest 
vanity  of  mankind.  It  showed  that  the 
earth  was  not  the  center  of  the  universe, 
but  a  mere  planet  among  the  planets  that 
go  about  the  sun.  I  hat  realization  marks 
an  rpoch  in  the  growth  of  the  human 
mind.  1  must  count  that  book  as  No.  8. 

Eight  hooks;  two  more  vacant  places 
remain,  and  we  are  not  vet  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century!  I  can  see  a 
dozen  worthy  candidates  for  considera¬ 
tion.  I  am  much  divided  between  “T  he 
New  Atlantis,"  which  formulated  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  House  of  Science,  incessantly 
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COURTESY  OF  DR.  J.  C  S. 
— and  then  he  bought  a  Philco 
What  experience* — embarrassin*  or 
geroat — nave  you  had  through  the  h 
or  ordinary  batteries?  We  would  be 


3-Point  Superiority 

I.  Th«  F«mou*  Diamond -Grid 
the  diagonally  braced  Iran*,  o I  a 
Phiko  plala.  Built  lika  a  bridge 
Can'l  bu<kk  ■•n’t  warp  can't 
abort-circuit.  Double  latticed  to  lock 
active  malarial  (power  -  producing 
chemical)  on  the  plain.  Lonfer  Mr 


I.  The  Philco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer  a  alotted  .beet  of  be.d 
rubber.  Retaina  the  aolid*  on  the 
platea  but  give*  Iree  paaaagr  to  the 
current  and  electrolyte.  Prevenla 
plate  d  tain  tea  ration.  Prolong,  bat¬ 
tery  Me  41  per  cent. 

J.  Tha  Quarter-Sawed  llard- 
Wood  Separator-  made  only  Irom 
giant  Ireea  1000  years  old.  quarter- 
aawed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  aoft  grain.  Hard  grain  lor 
perl  act  insulation  of  Males  Sol t 
grain  lor  perfect  circulation  of  acid 
and  current — quick  delivery  id  power 
Another  big  reason  why  Ph.ko  .. 


When  the  cry  comes — 

“Hurry,  Doctor,  Hurry!” 

No  lime,  then.  lor  hand-cranking  an  engine!  It's  the  emergencies  the  dangers 
..ml  humiliation*  of  battery  failure  that  make  motorist*  realize  the  absolute  need 
for  dependable,  unfaltering  battery  power.  That's  why  thousands  upon  thousands 
ore  replacing  their  ordinary  batteries  with  long-life,  high-powered  Philcos. 

Tremendous  in  capacity — staunch  and  rugged  in  construction-  the  Philco  Bat¬ 
tery  in  built  for  long-lasting.  trouble-free  service.  A  touch  of  the  starter,  a  whirl  of 
the  motor,  and  you’re  off  hot.  fat  sparks  racing  to  your  plugs  brilliant  head¬ 
lights  flooding  the  road. 

The  Philco  Slotted-Rctainer  Battery  with  its  famous  Diamond-Grid  Plates 
and  other  time-tested  factors  of  safety  is  guaranteed  for  two  years,  but  long  out¬ 
lasts  its  guarantee.  Yet  it  now  costs  you  no  more— in  many  cases  less— than 
just  an  ordinary  battery. 

Put  a  Philco  in  your  car  NO'X'  Safety  demands  the  strongest,  toughest,  most 
powerful  battery  you  can  get.  The  nearest  Philco  Service  Station  has  the  right- 
size  Philco  for  your  particular  car. 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia 


with  the  famous  shock  •resisting  Diamond-Grid  Plate * 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 

<4  Phiko  Service.  Over  »00  alat.on* 
— an  over  the  United  State*  There 
■  one  near  you.  Write  for  address.  if 


l-T  Philadelphia 
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botany  jniik/d  tan.  6  mek  potitla ■■  dial,  uhtr  keul 
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dence  even  of  Newton’s  glorious  analysis. 
And  yet  I  cannot  call  "The  New  Atlantis ” 
a  very  great,  nor  a  very  well-imagined  or 
well-written  book.  It  is  indeed  the  hard- 
task  in  the  world  to  make  Utopias  gay 

make  the 
bitterly  cn- 
moves 

freshly  to  its  end. 

More’s  "  Utopia  ”  itself  is  a  drearily  dull 
hook,  and  few  there  are  who  struggle 
through  it.  It  has  not  of  course  the 
impenetrable  tediousness  of  Harrison's 
“Oceana,"  hut  only  the  make-believe  of 
the  literary  people  can  find  brilliance  or 


est 

reading,  though  Swift  could 
negative  Utopias  of  Gulliver 
tertaining,  and  the  "Republic 


What  is  more  companionable  than  the  musical  tick-tick- 
tick  of  a  happy-faced  clock? 

And  surely  nothing  in  the  house  is  more  satisfying  than 
the  clock  that  "tells’’  the  time  with  a  joyful  voice— tfiu/  tells 
it  honestly. 

There  is  a  superiority  about  Sessions  clocks  that  you  will 
note  immediately.  There  is  a  "look”  about  them  that’s 
attractive.  There  is  a  "tick”  and  a  "strike”  to  them  that 
indicate  reliability.  Precision  is  a  part  of  their  being.  It  is 
the  clock  that  you  want  in  your  home. 

Superior  clocks  at  fairest  prices  have  been  the  Sessions 
ideal  for  50  years. 

Ask  for  a  Sessions  clock — by  name — at  any  jewelry  or 
department  store.  "Friendly  Gocks”  is  a  little 
book  wc  have  written  for  you.  Write  for  it. 


THE  SESSIONS  CLOCK  COMPANY 
Forestcille ,  Conn. 


MYSTIC 

J!  ky  10  nrkti.  It, 
•  mdkogsny  jfl* 

6  9 Mfk  /t/ffti  d%*L  t 
1  :*>kt  rc*m  $  J 


I  1  /\ip*  other  dookSi  though  they  arc 
^  books  of  great  moment,  must  also,  1 
fear,  be  excluded  from  our  ten.  There  is, 
for  example,  Adam  Smith’s  "Wealth  of 
Nations.’  That  is  still  most  living  and 


precursors  and  inspirations.  I  know  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  of  that  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  literature  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  science  in  France. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  ought  to  know  of  it, 
but  clearly  it  was  a  very  important  litera¬ 
ture  indeed,  and  as  I  do  not  know  it  1 
cannot  judge  how  far  Adam  Smith  was 
really  the  great  original  he  seems  to  me 
to  be.  Hut  anyhow,  for  a  reason  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  stated,  there  is  no  place  for 
him  or  his  sources. 

Another  eightcenth-contury  name  that 
holds  me  in  doubt  is  that  of  Immanuel 
Kant.  I  am  held  in  doubt  for  much  the 
same  reasons  as  those  that  hold  me  back 
from  any  confident  judgment  about  Adam 
Smith.  But  here  it  is  not  a  question  of  his 
origins  but  his  influence.  I  do  not  know 
my  way  about  in  the  literature  that  is  in¬ 
volved.  I  do  not  know  where  to  place 
him,  because  I  do  not  know  the  threads 
of  suggestion  and  influence  that  link  his 
work  with  the  main  lines  of  thought  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  originals 
among  men,  to  have  abolished  limitations 
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Clo  cks 

DEPENDABLE  AS  TIME  ITSELF 
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Mother  and  Child  doing  well 


Every  year  — 

These  glad  tidings  are  sent  out  by  more 
than  two  million  proud  fathers  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  sent  from  the 
bedsides  of  the  two 
million  or  more  happy 

mothers  who  have  nad  T  IVO-Fifth 

competent  care. 


Motherhood  is  are  the  resu|,  of 

Natural  —  carelessness.  Tht 

t  i  i  t  direct  cause  is  Sep 

and  where  the  moth-  infection,  caused  l 

er’s  health  has  been  hands,  on  instrun 

safeguarded  before 

the  coming  of  her  produce  the  cleanl 

baby  and  where  she  ™ust  **  madc  " 

has  had  proper  care  l.ttle  everyday  kne 

at  its  birth,  the  car*  »n  each  cas 

happy  report  follows :  vcn.cd-and  .hoc 

“Mother  and  child  5000  mothers  di 

doing  well.” 

But  what  of  the  thou-  ‘p 

sands  of  unfortunate  tions  by  a  physici 
mothers— who  have 
no  pre-natal  care  and  to  a  minimum. 

who,  when  their  _ 

hour  comes,  are  in 
careless  or  incompetent  hands. 

20,000  Such  Mothers  Die  Needlessly— 

die  needlessly  every  year  in  the  United 
States.  “Put  iust  one  of  these  mothers 
in  a  vast  hall.  Let  her  die  publicly, 
where  thousands  can  see  her,  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  outcry.  Imagination  fails!” 
So  writes  a  great  editor. 


Two- Fifths  of  the 
Deaths  from  Childbirth 


are  the  result  of  ignorance  or  criminal 
carelessness.  The  medical  name  for  the 
direct  cause  is  Seoticemia.  Septicemia  is 
infection,  caused  by  germs  on  attendant's 
hands,  on  instruments,  on  linen,  or  on 
some  other  article  used  in  caring  for  the 
patient.  Soap  and  water  alone  cannot 
produce  the  cleanliness  necessary.  Hands 
must  be  madc  antiseptically  clean.  In¬ 
struments  must  be  sterilized  (boiled).  A 
little  everyday  knowledge  and  scrupulous 
care  in  each  case— Septicemia  is  pre¬ 
vented— and  these  mother-lives  saved. 

5000  mothers  die  yearly  from  bodily 
neglect  before  their  babies  are  born. 
The  mother's  body  is  working  for  two. 
This  puts  extra  strain  on  the  kidneys  and 
other  organs.  Precautionary  examina¬ 
tions  by  a  physician  show  whether  the 
kidneys  are  in  good  working  condition, 
and  care  reduces  danger  from  convulsions 
to  a  minimum. 


Multiply  that  one  dying  mother  by 
20, OCX)  and  you  get  a  picture  that  not 
only  fires  the  mind  beyond  the  realms 
of  imagination,  but  one  that  stuns 

by  its  brutality— for 
most  of  these  deaths 
the  are  needless  deaths. 

nL..  ...  ,  They  can  be  prevented, 

childbirth  I0>000  Men  Killed- 

rance  or  criminal  When  this  news  Was 

ua.  Septicemia  is  flashed  from  the  front 

-ms  on  attendant's  during  the  Great  W ar, 

J £*«!!£•£ the  ourmtta  nation  was 

iter  alone  cannot  hushed  to  tears  and 

necessanr.  Hands  bowed  its  head  in  grief. 

a^doiiW).  a  Yet  twice  that  many 

ige  and  scrupulous  mothers  die  every  year 

SVveT  from  childbirth  here 

at  home ! 

arly  from  bodily  w.,i.  t  . 

babies  are  born.  Millions  are  working 

working  for  two.  for  World  Peace— 

working  to  save  the 
how  whether  the  loss  of  life  in  War. 

•°from8coCn0vnull0ns  Then  whV  Perrnit  the 

unnecessary 

_  sacrifice  of  (/"Sr 

mother-lives  /  ^ 

—the  choice  lives  of  our  Nation?  ■  •  . 

j 

Mothers  in  every  part  of 

the  country  need  help —  ^  •,&  V 

What  shall  the  answer  be?  /w\c\y 
Husbands,  physicians,  hospi-  f 
tals,  communities  must  ensure 
absolute  cleanliness  and  pro- 
vide  skilled  care. 


More  women  In  this  country  be. 
tween  the  age*  of  15  and  44  die 
from  the  effect*  of  childbirth  than 
from  any  other  cause,  except  tu* 


oniy  giving  prenatal  care  but  after* 
care  to  mother  and  child  and  teach- 


!  the  mother  how 


i  for  the  every 


when  the  nurse’s  visiu  were 


death  rate  la  being  reduced  is  an 
indication  of  the  possibilities  when 
every  mother  shall  have  pre-natal 
care  and  proper  attendance  during 
tod  after  confinement- 


From  its  very  beginning  in  1909. 
the  Metropolitan  life  Insurance 
Company's  nursing  service  con¬ 
sidered  the  care  of  policy  holders, 
before  and  after  childbirth,  as  one 
of  Us  chief  obligations. 

From  January  1 ,  1 922  to  December 
31.  1922.  Metropolitan  nurses 
made  over  700.000  visits  to  pobev 
holders  in  maternity  cases,  not 


The  death 


Metropolis 


deatn  rate  among  women  lacking 
the  visiting  nurse  service  has  actu¬ 
ally  increased. 

Results  obtained  by  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan.  together  with  the  fact  that 
wherever  public  and  private 
agencies  arc  working,  the  maternal 


~  The  company  is  ready  t 


to  send  a 


booklet  enhtledi  “Information  for 
Expectant  Mothers”.  Your  re¬ 
quest  bv  letter  addressed  to  Metro¬ 


politan  Life  Insurance  Company. 
New  York,  will  bring  this  booklet 
without  charge  or  obUgation. 

HALEY'  FISKE.  President 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 


TO  give  you  real  value,  a  watch 
chain  mutt  be  more  than  beau¬ 
tiful,  for  beauty  is  sometimes  tempo¬ 
rary.  It  must  serve  you  faithfully 
through  the  year* — continually 
worn,  much  handled,  yet  never 
losing  its  beauty  or  playing  false  to 
its  duty  of  secuiing  the  watch. 

Wear  a  Simmons  Chain  to 
secure  the  mxxitnum  of  watch  chain 
value!  It  is  made  by  a  special 
process  of  drawing  gold,  green  gold 
or  Platinumgold  over  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  base  metal.  Thus  it  be¬ 
comes  the  more  durable  and  beauti¬ 
ful  and  surprisingly  reasonable  in 
price — $4  to  $15. 

There  arc  many  styles  of 
Simmons  Chains  to  meet  your  pref¬ 
erences  and  requirements  at  work, 
dress  and  play.  Each  is  made  with 
finished  craftsmanship.  See  them 
at  your  jeweler's. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
Attleboro  Massachusetts 

R.  F.  Simmons  Co.  or  Canada.  I.td. 
Toronto  Ontario 


The 

Dickon 


For  fifty  years  unsurpassed  iu  watch 
chain  value." 
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and  opened  out  new  worlds.  It  seems  to 
me  that  ideas  about  the  validity  of  human 
beliefs,  and  about  such  things  as  space  and 
time  differ  in  the  pre-Kant  era  from  those 
in  the  post-Kant  era  as  a  brick  wall  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  glass  partition.  You  can  see 
through  them  now,  even  if  you  cannot  for 
effective  thinking  get  through  them.  His 
“Examination  of  Pure  Reason"  (which 
people  for  some  unfathomable  reason 
either  mistranslate  as  the  "Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,"  or  leave  only  half  trans¬ 
lated  as  the"Kritikof  Pure  Reason"  comes 
close  to  our  Ten.  Yet  it  was  not  the  whole 
of  Kant,  hardly  more  than  the  "Natural 
History”  is  the  whole  of  Aristotle.  It  is 
the  star  that  stands  for  the  cluster. 

Kant's  mind,  I  think,  wasn’t  in  the 
eighteenth  century  at  all,  it  was  mooninR 
ahead  somewhere  about  the  twenty- 
fourth.  He  was  not  a  very  expressive 
man,  and  again  and  again  it  is  only  when 
his  work  has  been  laboriously  rediscovered 
that  the  explorers  find  from  some  dropped 
phrase  or  fragmentary  essay  that,  instead 
of  having  pushed  into  the  virgin  wilder¬ 
ness,  old  Kant  has  been  there  before  them, 
lie  anticipated  certain  discussions  of  the 
effect  of  the  tides  upon  the  length  of  the 
world's  day,  l>y  a  hundred  years.  We 
work  a  way  through  war  and  bloodshed, 
slowly,  so  slowly!  to  the  realisation  that 
there  is  no  peace,  no  future  for  mankind 
except  through  the  political  unity  of  man¬ 
kind  in  a  world  rrpuhlic*.  Kant  said  it. 
Never  a  commanding  idea  has  this  world 
of  to-day  brought  to  me  that  lie  has  not 
anticipated.  The  fundamental  importance 
of  universal  history  as  a  basis  of  intetna- 
lioiial  ideas  has  come  to  me  with  the  effect 
of  a  great  discovery,  lie  knew  that  uni- 
vrtsal  history  must  be  the  basis  of  the 
political  ideas  of  a  happier  wotld. 

RECENTLY,  and  under  the  sway  of 
Sanderson  oft  Jumllc,  I  have  been  more 
and  more  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the 
wotld  can  only  be  reconstructed  (and  that 
n  can  be  reconstructed)  by  remaking  it  m 
the  schools.  Here  is  our  best  held  of  work, 
our  surest,  freshest  hope.  Wt  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  Kant  had  said  that,  he  had 
said  quite  plainly  that  we  must  educate 
not  for  the  present  world  but  for  the  world 
that  is  to  be.  I  begin  to  doubt  at  times 
whether  I  shall  ever  come  to  see  any  truth 
that  Kant  did  not  see.  If  when  I  die  I 
receive  the  greatest  surprise  of  my  life  and 
find  myself  immortal,  I  know  that  the 
first  person  I  shall  see  in  that  stupendous 
new  world  will  be  this  little  Scotch  Prus¬ 
sian.  walking  by.  perfectly  at  home,  with 
an  air  of  having  said  so  all  along.  Yet 
and  here  is  the  real  question  of  his  im¬ 
portance — how  much  did  he  help  us  to 
discover  and  realize?  Or  is  it  that,  as  we 
come  up  to  things,  we  just  find  that  al¬ 
most  unhelpfully — so  dry  was  he  and  so 
obscure — he  has  been  there? 

Another  book  that  I  am  constrained  to 
put  aside  by  the  limitation  of  my  question 
to  ten  books  only,  is  Marx  on  "Capital," 
in  spite  of  its  enormous  influence  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  1  do  not  say 
it  is  a  good  book,  hut  I  insist  it  has  been  a 
very  important  one.  Indeed,  I  should  call 
it  a  bad  book — evil  rather  than  bad.  It 
has  given  the  socialist  and  labor  move¬ 
ments  of  our  modern  civilization  a  narrow, 
bitter  scif-nghtcousness.  Marx  has  played 
to  insurgent  labor  the  same  role  that 
.  Herbert  Spencer  with  his  individualistic 
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A  Million  Miles  from  Dull  Care 


SOM  EWH  ER  K  far  beyond 
the  place  where  men  and 
motors  race  through  canyons 
of  the  town — somewhere  on 
the  top  of  the  world— there  is 
a  peak  which  dull  care  has 
never  climbed. 

You  can  go  there  light-hearted 
in  a  Jordan  Playboy— for  it's 
always  happy  in  the  hills. 

A  car  for  a  man’s  man— that’s 
certain. 

Or  for  the  girl  who  loves  to 
take  the  open  road  with  top 
down,  in  the  summer  time. 

Lighter  than  any  on  the  road, 
for  its  wheelbase,  rare  in  beauty 
and  supremely  balanced,  as  a 
fine  car  must  be— distinctive 
as  only  a  car  of  personality  can 
be— the  Playboy  is  an  apt  com¬ 
panion  for  all  Americans  who 
dare  never  to  grow  old. 


Strangely  wc  have  always  un¬ 
derestimated  the  Playboy 
demand. 

Wc  have  never  built  enough. 

But  we  never  will— you  may 
!>c  assured. 

There’s  too  much  real  fun  in 
building  a  few  less  than  the 
people  want. 

It’s  friendly,  human— you 
know — to  want  to  have  some- 
thingthe  other  fellow  can’t  get. 

Frankly,  the  Playboy  is  built 
for  those  admirable  people  of 
good  taste,  who  know  how  to 
distinguish  high  quality  from 
extravagance— those  rare  indi- 
.  viduals  to  whom  experience  af¬ 
fords  the  possession  of  the  pride 
of  economy,  which  is  just 
another  name  for  common 
sense. 
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iKSTANT  & 

WPOSTUH 


WHEN  you  feel  worn  out  and  nerves  are 
a-jangle  from  the  daily  grind — that  is  nature’s 
danger  signal.  Good  food,  a  wholesome  hot  drink 
and  rest  are  the  only  safe  ways  to  restore  vigor  and 
freshness. 

A  good  hot  drink,  such  as  Postum,  that  contains 
no  treacherous  stimulant,  is  one  of  the  surest,  safest 
helps  in  relieving  fatigue. 

The  genial  warmth  of  this  famous  cereal  bev¬ 
erage.  its  delicious  flavor  and  “body"  give  immediate 
satisfaction.  Tired  nerves  are  soothed— not  stirred 
up  at  the  expense  of  vital  energy. 

Postum  tastes  like  coffee  but  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  particle  of  coffee.  Coffee  is  likely  to  let  you 
down;  but  Postum  comforts  and  satisfies  without 
any  disagreeable  after-effects. 

Postum  Is  the  world's  household  drink  that 
every  member  of  the  family  — young  and  old — 
can  eryoy. 

Your  grocer  sells  Postum  in  two  forms:  Instant 
Postum  (in  tins)  prepared  instantly  in  the  cup  by 
the  addition  of  boiling  water.  Postum  Cereal  (in 
packages)  for  those  who  prefer  to  make  the  drink 
while  the  meal  is  being  prepared;  made  by  boiling 
fully  20  minutes. 


Postum 

FOR  HEALTH  jJtfTUM 

£ There’s  a  Reason" 


doctrines,  plaved  to  the  selfish  financier 
and  industrial  entrepreneur;  both  justi¬ 
fied  the  characteristic  class  impulses  of 
the  people  they  flattered,  and  both  dis¬ 
couraged  that  generosity  which  alone  can 
save  the  world.  They  are  the  twin  evil 
spirits  of  our  age.  But  vast  as  has  been 
the  disastrousness  of  Marx,  I  still  cannot 
count  his  book  among  my  ten.  There  is  a 
far  stronger  claim  for  Darwin's  "Origin  of 
Species.’  Of  that  book  we  may  say  it 
completed  the  disillusionment  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  the  end  of  twenty-five  cen¬ 
turies  of  adolescence,  the  coming  of  age  of 
mankind.  With  that  book  man  ceased  to 
live,  self-centercd  and  limited,  in  a  child¬ 
ishly  conceived  world  made  for  him  and 
culminating  in  him,  and  entered  upon  a 
full  realization  of  the  greatness,  terrible¬ 
ness.  danger,  and  beauty,  the  limitless 
possibilities  and  endless  adventure  of  life. 

'THAT  completes  my  choice  of  ten.  The 
*  reader  will  remark  that  1  have  glanced 
at  Homer  and  the  Rig  Veda  only  todismiss 
them,  and  that  Shakespeare  and  Goethe, 
Kuripides  and  Virgil  and  so  forth  are  not 
even  named.  But  I  was  not  asked  for  the 
most  beautiful  or  the  most  perfect  or  the 
most  moving  books;  I  was  asked  for  the 
most  important.  I  was  thinking  not  of 
delights  but  powers.  And  just  as  I  de¬ 
clined  to  think  of  Shakespeare,  that  most 
lovable,  humorous,  melodious,  and  under¬ 
standing  man,  as  one  of  the  Six  Greatest 
Men,  so  do  I  refuse  to  consider  his  plays 
or  any  one  of  his  plays  as  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance  in  human  affairs.  Had  there 
never  been  a  Shakespeare  the  world  would 
have  been  very  much  what  it  is  to-day; 
some  of  us  would  have  lacked  a  dear  friend 
and  the  forcing-houses  of  "refinement" 
would  have  had  one  tedious  cant  the  less. 

And  if  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman 
were  to  ask  me  if  1  thought  the  reading  of 
these  Ten  Most  Important  Books  advis¬ 
able,  I  should  make  a  very  guarded  reply. 
I  should  say,  "Read  all  you  can  of  the 
original  Gospel  as  it  is  preserved  for  us  in 
the  existing  Gospels,  read  the  '  Republic,’ 
for  it  is  not  too  long  and  still  quite  a  con¬ 
temporary  book,  and  if  you  arc  a  Jew  or 
want  to  understand  the  Jews — and  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  understand  the  world 
if  you  do  not  understand  them— read 
Isaiah.  But  the  'Koran'  you  will  not 
want  to  read,  because  it  is  practically  un¬ 
readable;  look  into  it  and  see  what  it  is 
like.  Read  about  Confucius  rather  than 
explore  the  text  of  his  sayings.  The 
'  I  ravels  of  Marco  Polo’  makes  interest¬ 
ing  but  not  absorbing  reading  nowadays, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  'generally  necessary 
for  salvation.’  It  has  done  its  work.  And 
Aristotle  and  'The  New  Atlantis,’  the 
'Revolution  of  the  Heavens’  and  the 
'Origin  of  Species'  are  all  now  so  di¬ 
gested  and  absorbed  and  incorporated  in 
the  body  of  modem  thought  and  science 
that  there  is  really  no  particular  urgency 
for  the  ordinary  educated  man  to  study 
these  originals  at  all.  It  is  well  to  read 
them;  it  is  well  to  get  as  close  as  possible 
to  these  great  originating  books,  but  it  is 
not  vitally  important  to  do  so.  The  Ten 
Most  Important  Books  does  not  mean 
necessarily  the  ten  most  important  books 
to  read.  But  this  is  opening  a  fresh  ques¬ 
tion,  the  question  what  a  decent  citizen 
of  to-day  should  read,  and  that  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  discuss  in  next  month’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine.” 
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WHAT  SURPRISED 
THE  CHEF 

Real  Cream  in  Cream  Soups 


“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me,"  exclaimed 
a  noted  chef,  who  was  visiting  the 
“Home  of  the  57,”  “You  don’t  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  put  real  cream  in 
your  cream  soups!" 

His  specialty  was  cream  soups.  His 
exclamation  of  surprise  came  when  he 
saw  the  great  cans  of  real  cream,  fresh 
from  the  dairy,  waiting  to  be  made  into 
Heinz  Cream  Soups. 

“Of course!"  was  the  reply.  “What 
else?” 

“  But  I  never  use  cream  in  my  cream 
soups— or  even  milk.  It  isn't  necessary. 
Nobody  notices  the  difference.” 

He  was  told,  however,  that  real 
cream  was  necessary  for  Heinz  Cream 
Soups. 

Doesn't  the  label  say 
"Cream  "l 

When  a  Heinz  Soup  is  called  “Cream 
Soup"  it  is  because  it  is  made  with 
real  cream. 

When  Heinz  Beans  are  called  “Oven 
Baked"  it  is  because  they  are  really 
balked  in  dry  heat  ovens. 

"Pure”  means  pure,  and  there  are 
57  Varieties  of  Heinz  pure  food  products. 


H.  J.  Heinz  Company 

57  Varieties 
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American  Radiator*.  connected  with 
Arcola,  warm  the  other  room* 


Arcola  warm*  the  room  In 
which  it  stands 


Doctors  know  the  value  of 


Arcola  warmth 


Dr.  T.  W.  Posey,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  who  warms  both 
his  home  and  garage  with 
Arcola,  says:  “We  never 
have  less  than  700  temperature 
throughout  the  house;  three 
of  our  neighbors  have  installed 
Arcola  after  seeing  how 
splendidly  ours  worked.'1 

Dr.  Sidney  A.  Dunham  of  the 
Parkside  Sanitarium,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  writes: “My  Arcola  is 
proving  very  satisfactory  and 
economical.  It  requires  less  at' 
tention  and  produces  more 
heat  than  any  other  system  I 


have  ever  seen.  I  consider  it 
excellent  for  the  health  of  pa' 
tients.  It  has  been  in  use  here 
four  years  without  repair.” 

Your  doctor,  too,  will  tell  you 
that  hot'water  warmth  is  the 
healthiest  and  best  for  your 
home.  Your  Heating  Contrac' 
tor  will  tell  you  that  he  can 
have  Arcola  installed, and  fur' 
nishing  hot'water  warmth  to 
every  room  in  your  home,  in 
less  than  a  week. 

See  him  today.  And  send  for  the 
finely  illustrated  book  which  explains 
how  Arcola  pays  for  itself  in  the  fuel 
it  saves. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 

Ideal  Boilers  and  America^  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


816  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept .40 

CHICAGO 
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The  Most  Wonderful  Dog  I  Have  Ever  Known 


The  Most  Wonderful 
Dog  I  Have  Ever 
Known 

FIRST  PRIZE 

Brought  Help  to  a  Trapped 
Sheep 

A  KINSMAN  of  mine,  Mr.  Roland 

/\  Sperry  of  New  York  State,  bought 
I  a  shepherd  dog  with  the  intention 
of  training  him  to  handle  a  small  herd  of 
sheep.  Because  of  a  belt  of  white  hair 
around  his  neck,  the  dog  was  named  Ring. 

Ring  grew  up  about  the  place  but  had 
never  received  any  lessons  in  sheep  herd¬ 
ing.  He  had,  however,  been  taught  to 
drive  the  cattle  and  the  horses  back  and 
forth  from  the  pasture. 

One  day  the  master  of  the  farm  was 
some  distance  from  the  house  working  in 
a  held  when  Ring  came  running  to  him. 
rile  dog  acted  curiously.  He  tried,  obvi¬ 
ously,  to  make  the  man  take  notice  of  him, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  Mr.  Sperry’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  be  playful.  Finally,  the  man  be¬ 
came  uneasy,  thinking  perhaps  something 
had  happened  to  his  invalid  wife.  He  hur¬ 
ried  home,  Ring  running  in  front.  At  the 
house  all  was  well,  except  that  the  dog 
continued  to  leap  up,  whine,  and  tty  to 
lure  his  master  on.  A  tuft  of  sheep's  wool 
showed  in  Ring's  teeth,  and  upon  discov¬ 
ering  this  Mt.  Sperry  was  astounded,  leat- 
irig  that  his  line  dog  had  become  a  sheep 
killer. 

But  he  decided  to  follow  the  dog  anJ 
see.  Into  the  woods  he  was  led  and,  pick¬ 
ing  his  way  across  the  ttunks  of  newly-cut 
tiees,  the  man,  as  directed  by  the  dog. 
came  upon  a  sheep  caught  fast  in  between 
two  fallen  trees  and  wedged  thete  by  an 
accidental  adjustment  of  the  boughs. 
Ring  had  tiled  to  extricate  that  sheep;  he 
had  gnawed  bark  off  the  trees,  scratched 
around  in  the  ground,  and  finally  had 
taken  hold  of  the  sheep  and  pulled  back¬ 
ward,  thus  getting  the  wool  in  his  mouth. 

All  this  being  useless.  Ring  decided  to 
go  for  his  master,  for  he  had  learned  that 
a  man  can  do  many  wonderful  things 
which  dogs  cannot  do.  L.  B.  s. 


°Wbat  is  the  secret 
of  good-natured  children? 

TO  BUILD  child  health  and  happiness,  natural  foods 
ire  the  most  helpful — especially  cereals.  Of  all  cereals, 
oatmeal  is  best.  But  it  makes  a  difference  which  kind  of 
rolled  oats  is  used. 


Steam  Cooking  and  Pun  Toasting  the  oati  in  the  old-fashioned 
way. 

Thorough  Steam-Cooking  in  closed  kettles  at  250 
degrees,  dextrinizes  the  starch  and  makes  the  oats  diges¬ 
tible.  Pan-Toasting  over  live  coal  fires  at  650  degrees, 
produces  that  delicious  H  O  flavor. 

H-O  oats  are  plump,  curly  and  brown — exclusive 
characteristics  made  possible  only  by  the  Steam-Cooking 
and  Pan-Toasting  process. 

Oatmeal  made  from  H-O  (Hornby’s  Oats)  has  dis¬ 
tinctive  color,  flavor  and  texture,  unlike  any  other  oats. 


SECOND  PRIZE 

Found  1 1  is  Way  Home.  From 


For  free  trial  package,  write  the  H-O  Cereal  Company, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  Department  "C.” 


New  York  to  Texas 


TX)SCO  is  a  collie.  He  is  still  a  young 
^  dog,  but  nevertheless  a  wise  one. 

We  had  been  wondering  what  we  should 
do  with  him  when  we  went  off  for  our 
summer  vacation,  for  it  so  happened  that, 
according  to  the  plans  we  were  making, 
we  could  not  take  him  with  us.  A  friend 
of  ours  who  was  very  fond  of  Bosco  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  take  him  on  an  automobile 
trip  to  New  York.  Our  home  is  in  Texas, 
and  this  friend  was  to  make  the  long  trip 
by  motor.  He  said  the  dog  would  be  good 
company.  That  settled  it,  and  so  on  the 
first  Friday  in  March  Bosco  and  this 
friend  departed. 
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The  Ties  You  Like 

to  Wear 


JUST  the  fact  that  they 
are  Cheney  Cravats  is 
more  than  enough  to 
make  you  like  these  new 
Spring  ties  on  sight — 
for  you  know  what 
“Cheney”  means  in  ties. 

They  offer  you  patterns 
and  colorings  that  arc 
unusually  smart  —  cut 
and  style  that  are  up-to- 
the-minute —  and  an 
easy-tying  material  that 
is  wrinkleproof,  wear¬ 
proof  and  holds  its  shape 
well. 

Especially  sturdy  are 
Cheney  Tubulars,  famous 
for  their  long  lite  of  good 
looks.  Your  favorite 
haberdasher  has  them. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS 

NEW  YORK 
Makers  if  Cheney  Si/fy 


,4*  d/.Cfi/i  JjejuarJ 
-  a  ccforfzi  hr 7 Ink 
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CRAVATS 


It  took  the  tourists  full  three  weeks  to 
reach  New  York.  Bosco  was  given  a  com¬ 
fortable  kennel  at  the  house  where  my 
friend  was  stopping.  Everything  reason¬ 
able  was  done  lor  him,  but  he  was  not  con¬ 
tent.  Homesickness  seized  him — love  of 
the  wide  spaces  of  Texas,  the  smells  of  the 
prairies  and  the  warmth  of  the  Southern 
sun  lured  him.  He  was  housed  better  than 
ever  before,  but  it  wasn’t  home  to  him. 
He  became  restless  and  finally  ran  away. 
Efforts  to  find  him  proved  futile,  and  our 
friend  notified  us  of  our  loss. 

One  day  in  August,  a  little  more  than 
four  months  later,  my  baby  brother  was 
playing  in  our  front  yard,  lie  felt  a  dog's 
nose  nudge  him,  and  turning  he  stood 
amazed!  "Bosco!"  he  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  “  Bosco!"  and  running  as  fast 
as  his  little  legs  would  carry  him  he  called 
to  Mother  that  Bosco  had  come  home. 

And  so  he  had!  His  beautiful  coat  was 
matted  with  burrs  and  mud;  his  feet  were 
sore,  the  nails  being  worn  off;  his  tongue 
was  dangling  and  his  graceful  body  w  as 
lean  and  lank.  No  wonder,  for  he  had 
traversed  the  miles  from  New  York  to 
Texas,  and  in  some  way  unknown  to  us 
humans  he  found  the  way  southland  west 
and  home.  P.  K. 


THIRD  PRIZE 

Saved  II is  Master  From 
Enraged  Hull 

Ol'R  family  dog  came  to  us  a  stray 
puppy  on  our  old  Minnesota  farm. 

As  chief  cn  ore  boy  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be 
his  sole  trainer  and  companion.  For  me 
he  would  travel  dear  across  the  farm  to 
bring  the  cattle,  and  would  unerringly 
separate  the  steers  and  young  stock  from 
the  milk  cows,  bringing  only  the  latter 
at  milking  time. 

Once  1  had  sent  him  nearly  a  mile  away 
for  the  cattle,  then  feeding  in  the  com 
stalks.  I  was  amazed  to  see  him  hesitate 
after  the  herd  was  started  home,  and  then 
cross  the  road  into  a  neighbor's  pasture 
and  start  that  herd  also.  He  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  cut  out  some  animal  from  the 
herd,  and  pretty  soon  he  succeeded. 

When  the  cattle  came  up  I  scanned  the 
bunch  to  discover  the  stray  member,  but 
to  my  astonishment  found  that  the  wan¬ 
derer  w  as  our  own  bull,  that  had  jumped 
into  the  neighbor's  pasture.  Old  Fido  had 
noticed  his  absence  and  had  located  him 
mixed  in  with  some  forty-odd  cattle. 

Another  time  1  was  milking  in  the  sheds, 
and  Fido  came  to  the  door  making  sounds 
of  great  excitement.  I  knew  something 
was  wrong.  I  heard  a  thud  and  a  sound 
as  if  the  breath  had  been  driven  from 
someone’s  body.-  With  a  bound  I  reached 
the  door,  and  was  frozen  with  horror  to 
see  my  father  prostrate  on  the  ground 
and  the  bull — he  had  no  horns,  happily — 
maneuvering  so  ?s  to  throw  his  weight 
upon  the  almost  helpless  man.  \\  ith  a 
little  remaining  strength  Father  wiggled 
now  this  way  now  that  to  escape  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  bull's  head. 

For  a  second  I  stood  motionless,  but 
Fido  flashed  out  into  the  yard,  made  a 
leap  and  grabbed  the  infuriated  animal’s 
tail  close  up  to  his  body.  T  his  unexpected 
attack  surprised  the  bull  and  gave  Father 
a  chance  to  craw  1  into  the  shed.  E.  H.  P. 
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Nearly  everybody  knows  about  Valspar  and  millions  are  using  it.  This  wonderful 
waterproof  varnish  has  proved  its  worth  and  quality  under  circumstances  and 
conditions  that  an*  nothing  short  of  amazing. 

Thousands  of  unsolicited  letters  have  reached  us  from  people  wishing  to  relate 
unusual  Valspar  experiences.  These  letters  furnish  overwhelming  testimony  of 
Valspar’s  marvelous  durability  and  its  astonishing  resistance  to  water,  heat,  adds, 
alkalis. 

And  we  an*  convinced  that  thousands  of  other  Valspar  users  have  had  experi¬ 
ences  just  ns  interesting.  We  want  to  know  of  these  incidents.  Accordingly  wc 
arc  offering  several  thousand  dollar,  in  cash  prize*  for  letters  telling  of  experiences 
with  Valspar. 

For  Instance 
Tliat  you  may  understand 
exactly  what  wc  have  in  mind, 
wc  give  the  following  actual  ex¬ 
perience*  uh  examples: 

].  C.  K.  Perry  of  Marshfield. 

Oregon,  wrote  about  n  Yal- 
ipnrrcd  dining  room  table 
which  iim  the  result  of  a  tin- 
lust  July,  was  drenched  w  it  h 


l  ist  of  Prise* 
Prize*  for 

VaUp.tr  Experience* 

III  prue  *501.00 

4  pda*,  of  *100.00  each 
10  inn  of  *50.00  ra.h 
l«l  |»ur.  uf  *10.00  each 
rtO  itrtrc  of  *5.1*1  r*rh 

316  ,*ar.  m  aM-Totf  mlut 
ynatt  iSJtUOM 
Pri/ea  for  Vu.apar  Oriilera 

1*  price  *<M.oo 

5  I ■»!'<•»  of  8100.00  r«rh 
5  |in  «r.  of  *50.00  rerli 
10  |*trr.  of  *10.00  <«<h 
(•I  |»ir«  of  *5.00  rai  l. 

101  pruro  m  ell- Total . of*/  (4 
pnan  HAMM 
Contra  Clean  April  :»th 

■•^VALI'NTINE’S 


Valspar  Colored  Varnish-Stain*. 
Ajl  of  these  ran  lie  freely  wu*hrd 
with  hot  Meter  and  soap;  they 
never  turn  while;  they  n*»i*t 
the  net  ion  of  arid*,  alkali*  ami 
oil*.  They  are  very  d  urn  hie; 
they  don't  chip,  crack  or  perl. 
They  dry  in  any  weather — 
dual -free  in  two  hour*  and  hard 
in  twenty-four. 

About  the  I'ncs  of  Valspar 

Clear  Valspar  i*.  of  course, 
used  for  finishing  Hour*.  all 


ALSPAR 


Martha  K.  Dnd*on.  Associate 
Kilitor  of  'The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal:  MU*  Gertrude  B. 
I.mr;  Editor  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion. 

W'r  suggest  that  letters  do 
no!  run  more  than  rfAO  words  in 
length,  but  length  or  literary 
style  Mill  have  no  bearing  on 
iirrmentsand  Prizes  the  aw*ard  of  prists. 

-c  an*  no  rest rirt ton*,  no  ,  mutt  la-  received 

le  qualification*.  W  rite  A|*nl  SOth. 
tier  ...  ink  and  use  only  Ad,Jrr"  .v"»r  ««'!"""'>'<»* 
ic  of  'hr  paper.  ‘IW  •»  '  aienlinr  \  <  oni|mny, 

e  only  requirements—  (  on  let  Department.  M 

he  understanding,  that  Sl«  M-  Ncw  »«,rk  1  By, 

■  told  about  no-  N  ■  • 
r-nl  prior  to  the  first  Write  YourExpcrlcnccNow 

'*  r**"ti*»t .  |^-|  u*  hear  m hat  von  know 

i.t  we  shill  he  allowed  „|*„it  Valspar.  Don  t  consider 
dicity  purpose*  as  your  experience  as  too  trifling 
M  an  letter*  submitted.  or  commonplace.  write  us  about 
awarded  to  the  j,.  Not  everylKidv  can  relate 
ant  Mho  sends  the  letter  .,  d.rtljn*  oeeurreiire.  and  it's 
he  judges  agree  is  the  ,llorP  than  likely  many  of  the 
iterrstingnfall.  5 prizes  prizes  will  In*  won  bv  simple. 
I  to  those  whose  letters  matter-of-fact  stories, 
next  in  interrst— ten  Don't  let  t  his  chance  slip  by. 
•i/r*  one  hundred  MO  \  fcw  minute*  spent  in  writing 
and  two  hundred  *.*>  your  letter  gives  you  u  splendid 
•ill  al-o  be  distributed—  ..hance  t„  wi„  n  substantial 
han  three  hundred  (300)  prise.  Send  us  uour  story, 
i" ?U-  .  .  Send  it  today, 

judges  of  the  contest  will  ,.riir  Department 

•  ,*afw;rrncr  h\  ^Wwtt.  valentine  &  company 

rnt  of  The  ( >ut  k-ik:  M in*  it  St*  Si..  N-«  York 

Every  iJve  Dealer  in  the  United  States  Sells  Valspar 


nxr-handlr*.  r» 
ferent  Vumiih 
iug  Vul 


spar  *  armsnoiain. 
He  writes:  "The  vhrapest 
.stain  looked  nil  riglit  and 
•  dried  quicker.  but  after  put¬ 
ting  all  the  handles  in  n  pail 
of  ashes  mixed  with  ImuIiiii; 
water.  I  found  the  Valspar 
Mas  the  only  one  thut  >I<~m| 
the  text. 

3.  One  stormy  day  la»t  Nov¬ 
ember,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kirk  of 
Hackensack.  N.  J..  had  to 
leave  her  cur  out  in  the  driv¬ 
ing  rain  and  sleet.  (For¬ 
tunately,  her  husband  had 

Eut  two  coats  of  Yal'iNir 
name!  on  it  the  Spring  De- 
fore.)  "After  the  storm," 
she  M-rites.  "it  looked  like 
an  iceberg  and  I  thought  the 
finish  Mould  In-  ruined.  But 
the  icc  and  water  didn't  hurt 
it  at  all  and  today  the  car 
look*  as  fine  n«  when  the 
enamel  Mas  first  put  on. 
Our  garage  man  marvels 
at  it.  because  his  own  car. 
which  he  refinished  with 
another  make  of  varnish, 
looks  so  shabby  and  dull." 

Unique  Qualities  of  Valspar 

Valspar  is  made  in  three 
forms— Valspar  Clear  Varnish, 
Valspar  Colored  Enamels  and 


Valspar  Varnish-Stains  p*»s- 
sess  the  same  qualities  ns  .dear 
VaLspnr.  but  you  stain  and  var- 
nish  with  one  stroke  of  the 
brush.  They  mmc  in  six  per¬ 
manent  colors.  Absolutely 
waterproof  and  very  durable, 
they  are  unequalled  for  finish¬ 
ing  floor*,  front  door*,  porch 
furniture,  ami  all  other  wood¬ 
work  that  requires  staining. 

Valspar  Enamels  answer  thc 
nced  for  a  really  waterproof 
enamel.  They  are  made  from 
the  finest  pigments  carefully 
ground  in  clear  NaUjusr.  thus 
cximbining  Valspar  durability 
with  exceptional  beauty  of  col¬ 
or.  VaLspnr  Enamel*  are  ab¬ 
solutely  unsurpassed  us  an 
automobile  finish  ami  for  wood, 
metal  ami  all  other  surface* 
where  enamel  is  used.  They 
come  in  12  standard  colors. 


SPECIAL  DEALER  WINDOW  DISPLAY  CONTEST 
to  a*M<li»n  lo  the  «*.tilr*l  dnoihnl  ab»\r,  »Iim-|i  i-  oprD  lo  everyone* 
in.  ludintf  all  dealer*.  ibrrr  mil  he  a  *pr.i*l  <onle*l  lor  draler*  only. 

jisoo  in  prizes 

V.nri.h-SUm.n.1  Yal-jiar  Enamel.  C*ntr  tho.  dr.lrr.  .hokav.  VaUiiar 
in  «lorfc  ..r  hair  ordered  samp  at  the  limr  uf  the  liml  nnnountenirul 
<4  lbi»  ...nlr.t  arr  riioblr.  • 

Pmr.  mill  hr  aaauird  a*  (dlon  Fir*t  prize  *#30;  1  prize*  uf  *100 
earl:  5.  *50  prize*;  10.  *10  prize*,  and  SO.  #5  prize*— 101  prize*  in  nil. 
All  letter*  and  pinto,  mu.t  hr  received  hy  April  Will.  1W.1. 
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After  tobacco  has  been  properly 
aged,  blended  and  packed,  the 
sooner  you  smoke  it  the  better  it  is. 


from  the 
factory 


means  that  Tuxedo  is 
now  delivered  to  your 
dealer  in  small  lots— 
even  one  dozen  tins,  if 
necessary. 

The  cartons  are  dated, 
showing  the  last  day  it 
can  be  sold.  This  is 

something 
entirely  new 


A  guarantee  that  Tuxedo  is 
fresh  wherever — whenever — 
you  buy  it. 

No  dealer— any  where— should 
sell  you  a  tin  of  Tuxedo  that  is 
not  “Fresh  from  the  Factory.” 

Buy  a  tin  of  Tuxedo  today. 
Try  a  pipeful  and  see  how 
good  fresh  tobacco  can  be. 
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Captain  Jackson 


( Continued  from  page  40) 

and  slipping  and  swimming.  I  had  our 
boat  unhitched.  He  took  her  and  going 
back,  beached  just  as  the  doctor  appeared. 
When  they  got  to  the  kitchen  there  was 
poor  old  Cap’n  in  agony. 

"White  of  egg,"  ordered  the  doctor. 

"Had  five,"  said  I. 

"Oil?”  and  I  nodded. 

“Mustard  water?” 

"  Ready,  but  he  won’t  take  it." 

"Can’t,  can’t,”  whispered  the  Cap’n. 

The  doctor  just  took  his  beard  and 
yanked  his  mouth  open,  and  down  it 
went.  Well,  it  wasn't  long  before  he  threw 
off  the  poison.  Seemed  as  if  he’d  turn 
inside  out.  Then  the  doctor  fixed  him  up 
ami  ordered  him  to  bed.  While  we  were 
undressing  him.  Doctor  F.mery  said, 
"Ezra,  Jane  Wiggin  saved  your  life,  to¬ 
day.  Don’t  you  ever  forget  it." 

Stella  was  about  crazy  when  she  got 
home.  She  stayed  with  him  all  the  time. 

A  week  later  I  see  Anna  Blaine  in  the 
village,  and  she  told  me  I  rue  was  coming 
home  the  next  Sunday  for  the  first  time 
in  weeks,  "lie  says  lie's  going  to  see  the 
Can'n  about  Stella,”  she  said. 

The  doctor  was  making  his  last  visit  the 
next  day.  When  1  w  as  bringing  him  across. 
I  said  to  him.  "Doctor  Emery,  would  you 
mind  mentioning  again  to-day  how  'twas 
me  that  saved  his  life?" 

So  when  he  was  leaving,  he  said,  "  You 
can  thank  Jane  for  your  life.Cap'n.  We’d  V 
had  a  new  keeper  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  her." 

Cap’n  and  I  exchanged  a  glance,  but 
we  said  not  a  word. 


What  about  the  men? 


AN  intelligent  young  woman 
.  in  Cleveland  sat  down  to  her 
typewriter  during  noon  hour  the 
other  day,  and  wrote  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

"Gentlemen:  Please  hand  this 
letter  to  the  man  who  attends  to 
your  advertising. 

"  I  have  been  a  lot  interested  in 
reading  what  he  has  to  say  about 
Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  be¬ 
cause  it  all  hits  so  close  to  where 
1  live  eight  hours  every  day. 

"It's  the  man  I  work  for  who 
is  the  offender,  and  I  am  simply 
hoping  and  hoping 
every  day  that  he  • 

w  ill  see  one  of  your 
advertisements  and  / 
that  it  will  do  him  / 
some  good !  ^  011  see  [ 

I  don’t  dare  men- 
tion  it  to  him.  \  Bjfc  ^ 

"  I'd  clip  out  one 
of  your  advertise- 
ments  and  hand  it 
to  him  if  I  didn't  Sir  xroir  1 
need  my  present 
job  as  badly  as  I  do. 

"If  you  have  any  suggestion. 
I’d  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Yours  truly,  G. 


this  advertisement  helps  you  out, 
we’ll  all  be  happy. 

The  insidious  thing  about  hali¬ 
tosis  (the  medical  term  for  un¬ 
pleasant  breath)  is  that  you, 
yourself,  rarely  know  when  you 
have  it.  And  even  your  closest 
friends  won’t  tell  you. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  halito¬ 
sis  comes  from  some  deep-seated 
organic  disorder  that  requires  pr<»- 
fessional  advice.  But  usually — 
and  fortunately— halitosis  is  only 
a  local  condition  that  yields  to  the 
regular  use  of  l.isterine  as  a  mouth¬ 
wash  and  gargle. 

~  '  This  halts  food  fer- 

t  mentation  in  the  mouth 

\  and  leaves  the  breath 
\  'sweet,  fresh  and  clean. 
\  So  the  systematic  use 
ML  ,  of  l.isterine  this  way 
I  puts  you  on  1  he  safe  and 
gl^V  J  polite  side.  You  know 
votii  right. 

Mr  I  jNtitlions  pcvpli  "■ 
ery where  are  making  it 
a  regular  part  of  their 
Junng  htr  daily  toilet  routine. 

Your  druggist  will 
supply  you  with  Lis- 
tcrinc.  He  sells  lots  of  it.  It  has  dozens 
of  different  uses  as  a  safe  antiseptic  and 
has  been  trusted  as  such  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Read  the  interesting  booklet  that 
comes  with  every  bottle. — Lambert 
Pharma  a I  Co..  Saint  Louis,  f'.  S. ./. 


THE  next  Sunday,  who  should  come 
rowing  across  the  cut  but  True.  No  one 
saw  him  hut  me.  till  he  knocked  at  the 
kitchen  door.  Stella  opened  and  her  face 
was  a  picture  when  she  see  who  it  was. 
lie-  walked  right  in  and  kissed  her  before 
she  could  sav  Jack  Robinson.  I  hen  he 
remarks,  offhand  like,  "I’d  like  a  few 
words  with  Can’n  Jackson.” 

Cap’n  had  heard  his  voice  and  was 
standing  in  the  sitting-room  door  looking 
like  a  thunder  cloud.  True  said,  "Can’n 
Iackson,  I’ll  come  right  to  the  point:  I’m 
here  to  ask  your  consent  to  marry  Stella, 
three  weeks  from  next  Sunday.  I’ve  got 
a  good  position,  and  I  love  her  and  she 
loves  me.  I  want  to  take  her  West.” 

At  that  word  "West,"  Cap’n  ’most  ex¬ 
ploded.  He  went  out  the  door  and  w  alked 
round  and  round  the  island. 

'True  says,  "If  he  won’t  give  in,  you’re 
going  to  come  anyway,  Stella.  I’ve  made 
all  the  arrangements— got  the  license,  and 
our  tickets  too." 

Stella  was  wavering  between  anger  and 
admiration  w  hen  the  Cap’n  came  in.  He 
spoke  to  Stella  in  the  gentlest  voice  I  ever 
hear  him  use. 

"Stella,”  he  said.  "Stella,  I’ve  been 
hard  and  stubborn  sometimes;  but  I  loved 
your  ma  and  1  love  you.  Circumstances," 
he  says,  with  a  look  at  me,  "all  seems  to 
point  to  my  giving  you  to  True  Blaine. 
( iod  help  him  if  he  don’t  make  you 
happy.  Don’t  ask  me  to  stand  up  with 
you— I  won’t  do  it.  But  I  give  my  con- 
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Basic  Values 
in  Home-Buildi 


the  thrilty  purse.  Other  materials  have 
their  merits  and  make  their  appeal,  hut 
looking  at  the  home-building  problem  on 
all  sides,  no  other  material  approaches 
Face  Brick  in  the  structural  and  artistic 
values  it  offers—  permanence,  comfort, 
safety  from  tire,  economy,  and  beauty. 
Every  home -builder  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  investigate  Face  Brick  be¬ 
fore  he  builds.  The  facts  arc  given  in 
“The  Story  of  Brick  “  For  your  copy, 
address,  American  Face  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  1736  Peoples  Life  Building, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


A.P.B.A.  House  No. Art 
OtPotk  fUto.lUMM 

ThU  U  one  of  the  n tncty-tU 
at «r active  JcitKni  ihcmn  In 
"Foot  Bffck  Bungalow  and 
Small  House  liana" 


Send  for  these  booklets 


twenty-five  cents.  We  can  supply 
complete  work  ing  drawings, spcofica- 
tions  and  masonry  quantity  estimates 
at  nominal  prices. 

"The  Home  of  Beauty"  contains  fifty 
designs  of  Face  Brick  houses,  mostly 
two  stories,  representing  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  architectural  styles  and  interior 
arrangements.  These  houses  were  se¬ 
lected  from  350  designs  submitted  in 
a  nation-wide  Architectural  Compe¬ 
tition.  Sent  for  50  cents.  We  also  dis¬ 
tribute  complete  working  drawings 
specifications  and  quantity  estimates 
for  these  houses  at  nominal  cost. 

" Orienting  the  Home"  is  an  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  with  a  sun  dial  chart 
and  explanation  for  placing  the  house 
with  reference  to  light  and  shade.  In¬ 
teresting  to  any  prospective  builder. 
Sent  for  10  cents. 


"The  Story  of  Brick"  is  an  attractive 
booklet  with  beautiful  illustrations 
of  modern  homes,  and  discusses  such 
matters  as  Comparative  Costs.  Basic 
Requirements  in  Building.  The  Ex¬ 
travagance  of  Cheapness,  Financing 
the  Building  of  a  Home,  and  kindred 
subjects.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  prospective  home-builder. 

"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small 
Home  Plant" embrace  96  designs  of 
Face  Brick  bungalows  and  small 
houses.  These  houses  arc  unusual  and 
distinctive  in  design,  economical  to 
builJ.  and  convenient  in  floor  plan. 
"Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small 
House  Plans” are  issued  in  four  book¬ 
lets,  showing  3  to  4-room  houses, 
5-room  houses,  6-room  houses,  and 
7  to  8-room  houses.  The  entire  set 
for  one  dollar;  any  one  of  the  books. 
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sent— though  1  might  just  as  well  of  died 
then  as  now,”  he  adds,  with  a  black  scowl 
at  me,  as  if  ’twas  all  my  doing. 

Stella  and  True  was  so  overcome  they 
didn’t  hear  half  he  said.  They  both 
thought  True  had  scared  the  old  man  into 
it.  I  never  told  ’em  'twas  just  the  will  of 
the  Lord  working  through  Jane  \V  iggin, 
as  He  has  many’s  the  time.  Even  Cap’ll 
t«Kik  great  credit  for  his  kindness,  and 
give,  them  five  hundred  dollars  for  a 
wedding  present. 

Mrs.W  iggindiiftedoH  intooblivion  with 
het  memories,  and  was  roused  only  by  my 
question,  “What’s  become  of  the  Cap’ll  r‘‘ 

“Him?  I-aws,  if  he  didn’t  marry  Ella 
Adams  that  very  next  fall — or  rather  she 
married  him.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it  some¬ 
time.” 


What  I  lave  You  Got 
in  Your  Medicine 
Closet  ? 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

special  conditions,  make  the  family  safe 
by  pasting  on  the  outside  of  bottle  or  box 
a  piece  of  sandpaper.  Sandpaper  can  be 
detected  ill  the  dark  and  will  warn  any¬ 
one  to  drop  that  bottle.  And  t lie  fools  who 
will  go  into  a  cabinet  in  the  dark  and  take 
a  dose  out  of  an  unseen  bottle  are  to  he 
found  in  the  best  of  families. 

If  I  were  to  add  to  mv  list  of  home 
remedies  it  would  he  the  name  of  a  drug 
not  yet  generally  known,  because  it  is 
comparatively  new,  but  one  which  de- 
serves  a  place.  It  is  a  tissue  extract  called 
thromboplastin  and  is  used  to  stop  minor 
hemorrhages.  It  takes  thromboplastin 
just  one  minute  to  stop  a  had  nose  bleed, 
and  when  this  drug  is  better  known  it  will 
undoubtedly  he  valued  as  a  home  remedy. 

VjOMH  people  “just  can't  take”  certain 
drugs.  If  you  can't,  there  are  forms  of 
disguise  that  make  the  taking  of  almost 
any  drug  agreeable.  If  you  have  a  revulsion 
at  the  notion  of  some  drug  that  you  know 
is  going  to  do  you  good,  have  it  nut  up  in 
some  form  that  you  like.  I'lic  old-timers 
sneer  at  this  pleasing  of  a  patient;  they 
prefer  the  days  when  we  held  the  children  s 
noses  until  they  gasped  for  breath  and  so 
swallowed  the  castor  oil. 

But  any  modem  physician  knows  that 
flavor  and  appearance  are  factors  in  the 
successful  administration  of  drugs.  If  the 
flavor  is  agreeable  to  the  patient,  it  puts 
the  patient  into  a  more  favorable  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  action  of  the  drug  and  actually 
aids  absorption.  I  astelcss  castor  oil,  cas¬ 
tor  oil  pur  into  capsules,  tablets  with  cov¬ 
erings  of  chocolate,  licorice,  peppermint, 
or  sugar,  arc  just  as  effective  as  the  dis¬ 
tasteful  raw  drug,  and  to  most  people 
much  pleasanter  to  take.  If  your  children 
light  about  taking  remedies,  have  those 
remedies  put  un  in  agreeable  form. 

Practically  all  human  beings  take  drugs. 
Even  the  people  who  deny  taking  "medi¬ 
cine”  have  their  pet  aids  to  health.  Hardlv 
a  man  or  woman  but  takes  some  drug 
internally  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the 
folks  who  fly  for  relief  for  every  little  ache 
take  drugs  every  day  and  often  many  times  ( 
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The  crate  on  the  left  it  one  of  several 
era  let  designed  by  a  W  'eyerhaeuser  Crat • 
mg  Engineer  for  a  Detroit  Automobile 
concern.  It  replaced  the  crate  shown  on 
the  right. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  crate  are: 
saving  in  lumber,  reduction  in  sire  and 
weight,  lessened  labor  cost,  greater 
strength. 

Another  instance  of what  Weyerhaeu¬ 
ser  Crating  Engineers  are  doing  for 
shippers  every  day. 


How  Scientific  Crating 
Cuts  Down  Freight  Bills 


merchandise.  Il  eliminates  damage  claims 
and  speeds  up  collections.  It  decreases  sales 
resistance  and  so  gives  the  salesman  a  new 
selling  tool.  Safe  packing  builds  good  will. 

Many  large  concerns  are  utilizing  the  service 
and  the  facilities  which  this  organization  makes 
available  to  the  industrials  of  the  country. 


SHIPPERS  today  find  no  joy  in  the  subject 
of  freight  rates.  So  the  ability  of  Weyer¬ 
haeuser  Crating  Engineers  to  cut  tons  from 
freight  bills  has  brought  their  services  into 
national  prominence. 

The  story  of  the  crate  pictured  above  is 
characteristic  of  what  scientific  crating  is 
accomplishing. 


THE  services  of  Weyerhaeuser  Crating  Etw 
gincers  are  offered  to  executives  of  busi¬ 
ness  concerns — by  appointment  on  request. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service.  This 
organization  feels  that  the  position  of  lumber 
as  the  standard  material  for  shipping  contain¬ 
ers  imposes  the  obligation  to  deliver  100%  value 
with  every  foot  of  lumber  we  sell. 

For  crating  purposes,  this  organization  sup¬ 
plies  from  its  fifteen  distributing  points,  ten 
different  kinds  of  crating  lumber,  of  uniform 
quality  and  in  quantities  ample  for  any  ship¬ 
per’s  needs. 

A  booklet,  “  Better  Crating,”  which  outlines 
the  principles  of  crate  construction  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  personal  service  of  Weyerhaeuser 
Engineers,  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  uses  crating  lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Products  are  distributed  through 
the  established  trade  channels  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Company.  Spokane.  Washington,  with  branch  offices  at  208 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago;  220  Broadway,  New  York; 
Lexington  Building,  Baltimore;  and4thand  Robert  Streets, 
St.  Paul;  and  with  representatives  throughout  the  country. 


THE  new  crate,  designed  to  carry  an  auto¬ 
mobile  fender,  weighs  36  pounds  less  than 
the  crate  it  replaced— a  reduction  in  weight  of 
54.5%.  This  saving  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
using  a  lighter  weight  wood.  Yet  through  prop¬ 
er  design  the  new  crate  is  stronger. 

The  concern  for  which  this  and  several  other 
crates  were  designed,  estimates  a  reduction 
in  its  freight  and  express  shipping  weights  of 
2,000,000  pounds  per  year,  representing  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  from  S10.000  to  $15,000. 

The  new  crate  requires  3.3  feet  less  lumber 
—a  saving  of  17.9%. 

It  is  two  inches  less  in  length  and  height — 
an  economy  in  storage  and  car  loading. 

The  foreman  of  the  shipping  room  says  his 
men  can  make  two  of  the  new  crates  in  the 
time  required  to  make  one  of  the  old  design. 

Shippers  who  have  adopted  scientific  crating 
report  other  advantages  in  addition  to  factory 
savings.  Good  packing  insures  safe  delivery  of 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 


Producers  for  industry  of  pattern  and  flask  lumber,  factory  grades  for  rrmannfacturing, 
lumber  for  boxing  and  crating,  structural  timbers  for  industrial  building.  And  each  of 
these  items  in  the  species  and  type  of  tcood  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
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Men’s  Teeth 

Should  also  glisten. 

Shall  women  take  all  the  care? 


A  large  percentage  of  the  women  you 
meet  hnvc  white  teeth  nowuday».  Men 
like  the  charm.  They  like  the  smiles  that 
pretty  teeth  engender. 

But  don’t  you  know  that  women  also 
like  su<;h  evidence  of  care? 

Careful  people  the  world  over  use  a  new 
tecth-cleaning  method.  It  means  whiter, 
safer,  cleaner  teeth.  You  owe  yourself  a  test. 

Film  is  the  cause 

The  cause  of  dingy  teeth  is  film  -that 
viscous  film  you  feel.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays. 

Food,  tobacco,  etc.,  discolor  film.  Then 
it  forms  cloudy  coats.  Tartar  is  based  on 
film.  Teeth  which  people  don’t  like  to 
show  are  made  unsightly  by  that  film. 

Troubles  follow 

Film  also  causes  most  tooth  troubles.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and 
forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acids  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  it.  And  they 
cause  many  serious  troubles,  local  and 
internal. 

Now  we  combat  it 

Now  people  who  are  well-advised  con¬ 
stantly  combat  that  film.  Dental  science 
has  found  two  ways.  One  acts  to  curdle 
film,  one  to  remove  it. 

Able  authorities  proved  those  methods 
effective.  Then  dentists  everywhere  began 
to  urge  their  use. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  ,ow 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  820.  1104  S.  Wobash  Ave..  Chicago.  IU. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pcpsodent  to 


Only  o nr  tube  to  a  family. 


A  new-type  tooth  paste  was  created, 
based  on  modern  research.  The  name  it 
Pcpsodent.  Those  two  great  film  com¬ 
batants  were  embodied  in  it.  Now  it  has 
come  into  world -wide  uae.  largely  by 
dental  advice. 

Fights  acid,  too 

Dental  research  found  two  other  things 
essential.  And  they  were  both  embodied 
in  this  new  day  dentifrice. 

Pcpsodent  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of 
the  saliva.  That  is  there  to  neutralize 
mouth  adds,  the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch  de¬ 
posits  on  teeth  which  may  otherwise  fer¬ 
ment  and  form  adds. 

Thus  Pcpsodent.  with  every  use.  gives 
to  Nature's  tooth -protecting  agents  mani¬ 
fold  effect.  And  these  results  are  bringing 
to  millions  a  new  dental  era. 

It’s  easy  to  know 

You  can  easily  prove  that  these  effects 
do  come,  and  know  what  they  mean  to 
you. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coats  dis¬ 
appear. 

What  you  sec  and  feel  will  very  soon 
convince  you.  Make  this  test  in  justice 
to  yourself.  Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


The  Neic-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
whitens,  cleans  and  protects  the  teeth 
without  the  use  of  harmful  grit.  Now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  the  world 
over. 


a  day.  W omen  are  probably  the  biggest 
drug  users,  not  because  they  have  more 
illnesses  than  men  but  because  they  ate 
apt  to  worry  more  about  an  illness,  and  so 
seek  relief. 

Country  folks  specialize  on  patent 
medicines  rather  than  on  pure  drugs,  anti 
if  there  was  ever  a  perfect  illustration  o» 
the  power  of  advertising  it  is  seen  here. 
I  he  mail  of  country  dwellers  is  full  o! 
patent-medicine  circulars,  and  the  countn 
people  read  them,  and  buy.  If  sent  to  cm 
dwellers  they  usually  glance  at  them  and 
throw  them  away,  time  being  limited  and 
the  drug  store  handier. 

( >nr  precaution  which  few  people  nbscrv  c 
is  not  to  mix  drugs  freely  in  the  human 
stomach.  A  man  runs  to  a  medicine  cabi¬ 
net  for  relief  from  a  headache  and  takes  a 
dose  of  some  kind  of  pill,  and  it  fails  t » 
work  to  his  satisfaction.  A  half-hour  later 
he  takes  a  second  pill  but  of  a  different 
kind.  And  an  hour  later  he  takes  a  third 
dose  of  a  third  variety.  The  stomach 
takes  from  one  hour  to  three  to  empty,  so 
that  this  man  probably  has  pills  one,  two. 
and  three  all  in  his  stomach  at  the  same 
time.  \\  hat  the  results  are  going  to  he  no 
man  can  tell  without  analyzing  each. 

QUEER  things  happen  in  our  internal 
regions  when  we  get  to  mixing  things. 
Cathartics  which  arc  saline  in  character 
will  prevent  the  absorption  of  some  other 
drugs,  which  will  then  hr  of  no  use  to  the 
patient  at  all.  Certain  drugs  taken  too 
closely  will  react  to  form  poison.  Other 
drugs  w  ill  counteract  each  other  and  form 
inert  substances  that  pass  through  the 
body  with  no  effect  whatever.  Or  two 
drugs  taken  closely  may  counteract  each 
other  in  physiological  results.  The  pa¬ 
tient  absorbs  them  both,  hut  as  they 
counteract  each  other  he  is  just  where  he 
was  before  taking  any  drug  at  all. 

Some  vegetable  drugs  contain  consider¬ 
able  tannic  acid.  If  another  drug  packed 
in  a  gelatin  capsule  is  taken  soon  after 
anv  of  these,  in  all  probability  the  gelatin 
will  fail  to  dissolve  and  the  capsule  will 
lie  in  the  stomach  and  do  nothing.  Drugs 
containing  iron  salts,  followed  by  tannic 
acid,  either  in  a  drug  or  in  a  cup  of  tea 
that  has  boiled  or  has  been  brewed  too 
long,  result  in  a  formation  of  ink  in  our 
insides.  It  probably  won’t  do  us  much 
harm,  hut  it  certainly  will  do  us  no  good. 

If  you  feel  you  have  to  have  a  second 
dose  of  a  home  remedy,  take  a  second  of 
the  same  kind,  and  don’t  mix  it  too  freely 
with  your  food,  or  other  chemical  com¬ 
binations  may  result.  I  his  often  explains 
why  at  some  times  drugs  relieve  and  at 
others  they  do  not.  At  the  “other  times" 
they  have  found  something  in  the  stomach 
which  counteracted  their  effect. 

Read  the  directions  on  the  drugs  you 
huv.  One  would  think  it  unnecessary  t" 
issue  such  a  warning  as  this,  bur  if  people 
take  pills  in  the  dark,  without  being  cer¬ 
tain  of  what  they  are  taking,  just  as  surely 
will  they  trustingly  take  a  drug  without 
finding  out  the  dosage.  If  there  arc  no 
directions  on  the  drug  you  buy,  ask  your 
druggist  to  put  them  on.  He  knows  the 
average  dosage  and  can  advise  you.  Then 
take  the  drug  exactly  as  you  are  told  to 
take  it.  If  it  is  to  he  taken  with  water,  do 
not  take  it  dry.  I  he  water  is  not  intended 
to  wash  the  drug  down;  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  action  of  the  drug.  Usually  it 
,  assists  in  the  passage  of  the  drug  through 


GET  THIS  NEW  AND  BETTER  TIRE 


Important  improi'emcnts  make  the  new 
Qoodyear  Cord  Tire  with  the  beveled 
All-Weather  Tread  especially  desirable 


If  you  are  genuinely  interested  in  tire  economy  you 
will  want  this  smoother-running,  longer- wearing, 
improved  Goodyear  Cord  'l  ire. 

You  can  get  this  new  tire  now  from  your  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer. 


-«/4 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Here,  in  brief  form,  are  the  reasons  why  the  new 
Goodyear  Cord  l  ire  with  the  beveled  All-Weather 
Tread  is  the  greatest  tire  Goodyear  has  ever  made: 


The  new  type  tread  on  this 
tire  is  made  from  an  im¬ 
proved  rubber  compound, 
extraordinarily  dense,  tough 

and  long-wearing. 

This  tread  is  semi-flat  in¬ 
stead  of  round,  giving 
broader  road  contact  and 
affording  increased  resist¬ 
ance  to  wear. 

The  powerful,  clean-cut 
blocks  arc  reinforced  at  the 
base  by  heavy  rubber  ribs, 
knitring  the  whole  tread  de¬ 
sign  into  a  firmer  unit  and 
resulting  in  a  smoother¬ 
running  tire. 

The  blocks  which  line  the 
tread  on  either  side  arc  bev¬ 
eled  at  the  outer  edge,  re¬ 
lieving  the  carcass  from  vi¬ 
bration  as  wear  proceeds, 
and  resulting  in  a  more  even 


distribution  of  the  load  over 
the  carcass,  and  a  better 
seating  of  the  tire  in  ruts 
with  consequent  less  strain 
in  the  shoulders  of  the  tire. 

This  new  tire  has  a  heavier 
and  tougher  sidewall,  assur¬ 
ing  utmost  resistance  to 
curb  and  rut  wear. 

It  has  a  stronger  bead  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  more  snugly  to 
the  rim. 

The  more  uniform  pressure 
secured  in  the  double  mold¬ 
ed  process  by  which  it  is 
made  insures  n  better  union 
between  the  plies  of  the 
carcass  and  between  the 
carcass  and  the  tread. 

In  design,  materials  and 
workmanship,  the  tire  is 
representative  of  the  high¬ 
est  Goodyear  standards. 
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are  Better 

Because 

-  they  possess 


and  produce 
human  music 


the  stomach,  so  that  it  reaches  the  intes¬ 
tines  sooner,  and  in  the  intestines  most 
drugs  are  absorbed  and  become  of  some 
use  to  you.  Some  drugs  may  have  disas¬ 
trous  effects  if  lodged  in  the  stomach  in 
solid  form.  Epsom  salts,  or  sodium  phos¬ 
phate,  another  popular  purgative,  depend 
for  their  effect  upon  the  amount  of  water 
taken  with  them. 

If  you  arc  administering  drugs  to  your 
children,  remember  that  the  dosages 
printed  on  drugs  are  for  adults.  People 
very  frequently  give  children  the  drugs 
which  have  been  purchased  for  themselves. 
'I  here  is  danger  in  this,  as  the  action  of 
some  dings  in  children  differs  widely  from 
the  action  in  adults.  <  )piatcs,  formerly 
often  present  in  cough  medicines,  arc 
totally  unsafe  for  children,  and  aspirin, 
which  I  placed  on  the  list  of  family  reme¬ 
dies.  should  have  the  dosage  reduced  two 
thirds,  if  given  to  children  at  all.  Any 
drug  administered  to  a  child  needs  special 
directions,  and  any  druggist  can  mark  the 
line  beyond  which  it  is  unsafe  to  go. 

KNOW  these  things  before  you  take  or 
administer  any  drug.  Most  people  of 
to-day  realize  that  the  manntr  of  using  a 
drug  is  about  as  important  as  the  kind  of 
drug  to  use.  Intelligence  in  the  use  of 
drugs  has  increased  greatly  in  recent 
\  ears,  partly  because  physicians  arc 
franker  with  their  patients  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  educational  campaign  in  the 
interest  of  health  that  is  being  carried  on 
everywhere  by  the  medical  profession, 
boards  of  health,  the  1  nited  States  (iov- 
ernnunt,  and  the  public-school  system. 
The  biggest  improvement  in  drugs  by 
which  wc  have  all  benefited  is  their  puri¬ 
fication  and  the  substitution  of  milder  for 
more  dangerous  remedies. 

"Shot-gun"  cathartics,  that  took  a  lot 
out  of  the  human  system  in  more  ways 
than  one.  are  now  replaced  by  mineral  oil 
and  Epsom  salts;  opiates  such  as  pare¬ 
goric.  which  used  to  be  taken  generally  by 
children,  and  by  a  good  many  grown  peo¬ 
ple.  have  practically  disappeared.  There 
is  a  new  understanding  of  antiseptics 
which  has  resulted  in  the  more  general  use 
of  the  kinds  that  kill  only  bacteria  and  not 
out  tissue  cells.  Old-time  antiseptics  often 
killed  our  natural  means  of  defense  along 
with  the  bacteria  causing  the  ill.  The 
chloramine  T.  solution  mentioned  for  the 
home  cabinet  is  one  of  these  newer  anti¬ 
septics,  the  value  of  w  hich  w  as  proved  in 
the  treatment  of  the  wounds  of  soldiers 
during  the  World  War.  Chloramine  I*, 
will  do  the  work  that  carbolic  acid  and  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  formerly  did,  and  it 
is  not  a  rank  poison. 

Impure  drugs  may  not  produce  the  full 
effect  counted  upon,  because  inert  ma¬ 
terial  replaces  a  part  of  the  drug.  You 
cannot  determine  a  dosage  unless  you  can 
count  ii |*on  purity.  Impurities  in  drugs 
may  cause  decomposition,  making  them 
actually  poisonous.  Some  preparations  of 
sodium  phosphate  in  an  impure  state  con¬ 
tain  arsenic,  and  accidental  deaths  from 
this  cause  were  occasional  some  years  ago. 
And  often  impurities  mean  common  dirt, 
which  we  do  not  want  in  our  systems 
through  drugs  any  more  than  in  food,  in 
which  we  would  not  tolerate  it.  A  genera¬ 
tion  ago  pure  drugs  were  very  rare,  but 
to-day  drugs  sold  generally  arc  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  generation  ago,  and  high-class 
drugs  are  usually  pure. 
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It  should  have  been  painted 
three  years  ago.  Let’s  never 
neglect  it  again.” 

TJOW glossy  and  clean  it  looks  in  its  new 
A  A  paint!  How  fresh  and  immaculate! 

Better  yet,  the  paint  has  actually  given 
the  house  a  new  lease  of  life.  You  talked 
of  having  it  painted,  three  years  ago.  A 
house  can  depreciate  sadly  in  three  years. 
Now  that  it  is  painted,  a  big  load  of 
worry  is  off  your  mind. 

After  all,  it  costs  more  not  to  paint  than 
to  paint.  Rust  and  rot  go  on  till  you  check 
them.  Paint  and  varnish  NOW,  or  you'll 
pay  far  more,  later,  for  repairs  and  re¬ 
placements.  Don't  put  it  off — put  it  on. 

For  expert  advice  on  the  painting  of  your 
property,  call  on  your  local  painter.  Or 
talk  with  your  local  paint  dealer.  Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 
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“Have  used  one  blade  75  times. 
Still  shaves  better  than  a  new 

blade,  "writes  a  Brooklyn  man.  Unusual?  No-most 
Twinplex  users  get  100,  one  man  got  2007  shaves! 
Twinplex  actually  improves  a  new  blade  and 
greatly  multiplies  the  smooth  shaves  it  will  give.  A* 
few  turns  strop  both  edges  at  once.  Sold  everywhere. 
Twinplex  Sales  Co.  St.  Louis.  New  York,  Montreal 


make  of  Single  edge  bUde 


Si-  A  model  fin  each 
moke  of  double  edge  blade. 
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ancestors,  yet  even  they  have  a  proverb, 
“  Be  civil  to  your  mother-in-law  and  she 
will  come  to  your  house  three  times  a 
day!” 

I  his  is  really  the  same  jest  as  that  which 
tells  of  a  wife  who  stipulated  her  mother 
should  pay  them  two  visits  a  year.  To 
this  her  husband  agreed,  but  to  his  dis¬ 
may  the  visits  were  each  six  months  long. 

"  What  is  the  penalty  for  bigamy  in  this 
state?”  a  lawyer  was  asked. 

"Two  mothers-in-law,"  he  replied; 

2.  Whiskers:  Why  are  whiskers  funny? 
Again  we  are  confronted  with  an  unan¬ 
swerable  ouestion.  Human  hair  is  not 
funny,  unless  missing  or  false.  A  bald 
head  gives  rise  to  mild  jests  and  a  wig  is 


touch  of  Johnson’s 
Polishing  Wax.  It  will 
rejuvenate  your  fur¬ 
niture,  woodwork, 
floors  and  linoleum 
and  give  your  home 
that  fine  air  of  im¬ 
maculate  cleanliness, 
(ohnson's  Wax  imparts 
a  velvety,  artistic 
lustre  of  great  beauty 
and  durability. 


k  on  nome  Deauurymg  r 

S.  CL  JOHNSON  &  SON.  Dept.  A  M.  4.  RACINE.  WIS. 
(Canadian  Factory  Brantford  i 
"The  Wood  finishing  Aulhoriliei" 
rtd  toe  free  and  postpaid  your  book  telling  how  to  make  my  home  ar- 
ery  and  inviting.  I  understand  that  it  explains  ju»t  what  mntcrinU  to 
1>W  to  apply  them  —include*  color  card  give*  covering  capacities,  etc. 


You  Can’t  Kill  These 
Fifteen  Immortal 
Jokes 

(i Continued  from  page  2 j) 

never  mentioned  in  humorous  connection, 
is  a  pu/.zle  indeed.  But  nevertheless  a 
fact.  As  innate  in  the  Human  Intelligence 
as  love  of  mother  is  the  jest  of  a  mother- 
in-law.  Nor  can  we  feel  sorry  for  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  this  joke,  for  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  she  brought  it  on  herself.  One  of  the 
earliest  known  stories  puts  it  this  wav: 

As  Mr.  Caveman  was  gnawing  at  a  bone 
in  his  cave  one  morning.  Mrs.  Caveman 
rushed  in.  exclaiming.  “Quick!  (iet  your 
club!  Oh,  quick!" 

"What’s  the  matter?"  growled  Mr. 
Caveman. 

"A  saber-toothed  tiger  is  chasing 
Mother!”  gasped  his  wife. 

Mr.  Caveman  uttered  an  expression  of 
annoyance. 

"And  what  the  deuce  do  I  care,"  hesaid, 
"what  happens  to  a  s;ibrr-f«H>fhc<l  tiger1" 

T  he  Japanese  arc  noted  for  their  almost 
idolatrous  respect  and  affection  for  their 


IIIIIIIUIUUB. 

But  whiskers  arc  an  accented  joke. 
Hierocles,  an  ancient  of  the  Fifth  Cen¬ 
tury,  was  the  first  known  to  make  a  defi¬ 
nite  collection  of  jokes. 

Among  them  is  the  story  of  the  man 
who  went  to  the  barber  to  have  his  bean! 
trimmed.  "  I  low  do  you  want  it  cut,  sir :  ” 
asked  the  bather.  "  In  silence,"  was  the 
reply.  The  gist  of  this  lias  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  hundreds  of  stories  since;  and  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  has  been  said  to  be, 
and  doubtless  was,  one  well-known  man 
after  another,  the  latest  on  record  being  Sir 
Herbert  Asquith— as  attested  by  his  wife. 

But,  unlike  some  other  jokes,  whiskers 
are  funny  in  and  of  themselves.  Whether 
they  be  the  long,  flowing  plumes  of  Lord 
Dundreary,  the  formal  landscape  whiskers 
of  the  New  England  Poets,  the  chin 
whiskers  of  our  own  Uncle  Sam.  or  the 
neck  whiskers  of  Horace  Greeley  and 
Peter  Cooper,  thev  are  one  and  all 
provocative  of  involuntary  smiles. 

Then  there  is  the  busnv  type,  called 
"Man  climbing  out  of  a  fern  dish,"  and 
the  dressy  varieties  of  \  an  Dyke,  goatee, 
and  imperial. 

With  whiskers,  as  with  many  things, 
it  is  a  case  of  the  more  the  merrier;  and 
the  more  voluminous  the  whisker,  the 
funnier  it  is  on  the  face  of  it. 

Without  whiskers  where  would  he  the 


One  Hundred  Ways  You  Can 
Brighten  Up  Your  Home— 

'T'HERE  are  many 
wavs  to  make 
your  home  more  artis¬ 
tic,  cheery  and  invit¬ 
ing.  Ourbookon  I  lome 
Beautifying  gives  a 
hundred  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  reHnish- 
mg  and  keeping  your 
furniture,  woodwork, 
floors  and  linoleum 
in  perfect  condition. 

Lse  Coupon  below. 

JOHNSON’S 

Pasfo  ~  Liquid  -  Powdered 

POLISHING  WAX 

K'OUR  Linoleum 
will  last  longer  and 
look  better  if  you  pol¬ 
ish  it  occasionally  with 
Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax.  Johnson’s  Wax 
prevents  cracking  and , 
blistering— brings  out, 
t  he  pattern  and  color—  • 
protects  linoleum  from 
wear  and  makes  clean¬ 
ing  easy.  Leading 
linoleum  manufactur¬ 
ers  recommend  it. 

Paste-Liquid-Powdered.  A  Form  for  Every  Use 

Johnson’s  Wax  is  conveniently  put  up  in  three 
forms — Paste,  Liquid  and  Powdered.  Use  Paste 
Wax  for  polishing  floors  of  all  kinds — wood,  tile, 
marble,  composition,  linoleum,  etc. 

Use  Johnson’s  Liquid  Wax  for  polishing 
your  furniture,  piano,  woodwork,  lino¬ 
leum,  leather  goods  and  automobile. 

Johnson’s  Powdered  Wax  makes  perfect 
dancing  floors. 

Insist  on  Johnson's  Polishing  Wax— For  Sale  at  all  Good  Stores. 

Our  Book  Tells  100  Ways  to  Brighten  Up  Your  Home.  Use  Coupon  Below. 
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j|  If  you  know  Unguentine 
|  this  message  is  for  you 

,  '  I  'HIS  is  ihc  first  public  message  about 

.  ;K|  X  Unguentine.  It  is  addressed  to  you  u  ho 

/>/®U'this  “friend  in  need”.  Doesn't  its  name 
m  shine  out  like  that  of  an  old  standby  ? 

raj  Remember  the  burn  that  ceased  to  hurt  and 
iE|l!  rapidly  healed  when  you  used  Unguentine 

— or  the  nasty  cut  it  caused  quickly  to  be 
''mil  forgotten 

JHI  — or  the  bruise  that  lost  its  soreness  so  sur- 

’ibU  prisingly 

— or  the  irritated  skin  that  calmed  down  and 
[  Rf;  was  restored  to  health  and  smoothness? 

!  Perhaps  it  was  your  physician  w  ho  first  used 
l  'nguentine  in  your  home.  With  thousands  of 
physicians  today,  Unguentine  is  the  "first 
thought  in  burns",  and  is  widely  used  for 
surgical  dressings.  Perhaps  it  was  your  drug¬ 
gist  who  called  your  attention  to  it,  for  nearly 
every  druggist  the  country  over  h/uum  keeps 
Unguentine.  Perhaps  it  was  a  friend. 

I  hirty-one  years  ago,  Unguentine  quietly  be¬ 
gan  its  alleviating  and  healing  work.  Since 
yinm  then  it  has  proved  a  tried  and  true  "friend  in 
'R*  need",  to  veritably  millions  of  people. 
jl$  Your  friendly  recommendations  have  spread 

j  its  use.  For  its  purposes  ir  is  unsurpassed. 

1$  To  keep  a  tube  on  hand  is  wisdom. 

K  |  (Jet  ir  at  your  druggist's  —  he  knows  what 

'  iK  Unguentine  will  do. 

yd  To  relieve  ami  to  heal 

US  BURNS  •  CUTS  •  BRUISES 
M  IRRITATIONS-  FROSTBITE  •  SUNBURN 

ami  many  other  kindred  condition s. 

IR®  Price  thirty-five  cent* 


OKWICH 


charm  of  Sargent's  “Frieze  of  the 
Prophets”?  Or  the  Smith  Brothers  on 
the  cough-drop  boxes?  Or  Michael 
Angelo’s  Moses?  Or  the  Mormon  Elders? 

An  influential  citizen  was  walking  down 
Main  Street,  his  long  whiskers  promi¬ 
nently  displayed. 

"Please,  sir,”  said  a  small  miss  of  his 
acquaintance,  "what  do  you  do  with 
your  whiskers  at  night?  l>o  you  sleep 
'  with  them  inside  the  covers  or  outside  the 
covers?” 

"Bless  my  soul,  I  don’t  know!”  replied 
the  startled  man.  "  I  never  thought  about 
it!" 

A  week  later  the  little  girl  met  him 
again,  and  to  her  surprise  his  chin  was 
clean  shaven. 

"Why,  (irandpa,"  said  she,  "where  arc 
your  whiskers?" 

"You  little  nuisance!”  he  cried.  "You 
kicked  up  a  fine  bobbery  with  your  ques¬ 
tion!  I  had  never  thought  what  I  did 
with  mv  heard  at  night.  But  when  I  came 
to  think  about  ir,  I  put  it  under  the  coven, 
and  it  felt  queer;  then  I  put  it  outside  the 
covers,  and  it  felt  queer;  then  I  twitched 
it  hack  and  forth  till  it  near  drove  me 
crazy!  And  then  I  got  up  and  cut  the 
blamed  thing  off!” 

?•  The  Lame  Excuse:  The  two  best- 
known  manifestations  of  this  Immortal 

test  are  the  man  who  telephones  his  wife 
r  is  detained  at  the  office  and  the  office 
boy  who  wants  the  afternoon  off  to  attend 
his  grandmother's  funeral. 

"I  say,  Mummy,"  asked  little  Tommy, 
"do  make-believe  stories  always  begin 
with  'Once  upon  a  time'?” 

"  No.  dear,  not  always.  Sometimes  they 
begin.  'My  dear  love,  I  have  been  de¬ 
tained  at  the  office  again  to-night.’” 

Little  (iladys  awoke  about  two  a.  m. 
"Muvvcr.”  she  begged,  "please  tell  me  a 
fairv  tale?" 

"It’s  too  late,  dearie;  Daddy  will  soon 
come  in.  and  he'll  tell  us  both  one.” 

An  exceedingly  lame  explanation  was 
that  of  the  man  who  was  surprised  by  a 
call  from  his  wife  at  his  office. 

"Why,  Jim.  you  told  me  that  your  ste¬ 
nographer  was  a  scrawny,  homely  old 
maid!” 

Acs,  yes— but.  you  see— she  was  ill 
to-day,  and  sent  her  granddaughter  in 
her  place!" 

4.  1  he  Bride's  Housekeeping :  From 
the  time  Adam's  rib  was  skipped  and  set 
up  on  end  and  began  to  keep  house  for 
him.  there  have  been  jests  about  the  little 
bride  and  her  inexperience. 

Said  a  young  husband,  cautiously,  "It 
seems  to  me  dearest,  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  about  this  chicken  a  la 
King.” 

And  the  bride,  with  a  smile  of  superi¬ 
ority.  returned,  “That  shows  all  you  know 
about  it!  The  rookery  book  says  it’s  per¬ 
fectly  delicious!” 

I  he  devoted  bridegroom  returned  home 
at  dinner  time  to  find  his  beloved  one  in 
tears. 

"W  hat's  the  matter,  honey-pic?”  he 

asked. 

"Oh,  I'm  worn  out!  You  said  you  liked 
broiled  rabbit  -  and  I  thought  I'd  have 
one  for  you — and  I’ve  worked  at  it  all 
the  afternoon— and  I  haven’t  got  it  half 
picked  vet!” 

5-  The  Fat  Man:  To  make  a  joke 
about  the  fat  man  is  painting  the  lily. 
Everybody  laughs  at  him,  even  though  he 
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Will  you  accept  these 
4  Volumes  of  Kipling 


c 4n  experiment  in  human  nature 

II  mMt  cnpmnr  Mori.*  IIoW  it  Can  hi*  done 


volumes  •*!  itts  works  Jtv  ofirrcd  \  «•**  fire.  I  hrv 
include  tuch  masterpieces  a*  “  I  hr  Phantom 
Ktck%haw  /’  ”  |  he  Man  W  ho  W  i»,M  "The  Vam¬ 
pire."  *'  I  he  Mutiny  of  the  Mavericks.”  *'My 
Own  I  rue  (ihovt  Story/*  ami  others. 

There  is  nothing  to  pa>  for  these  four  vol¬ 
umes  of  Kiplinic.  now  or  later.  I  his  offer  is* 
frankly*  an  experiment.  1  hr  only  condition  is 
that  you  accept  them  NOW— for  the  offer  is 
made  in  return  for  your  co-operation  in  taking 
advantage  promptly,  instead  of  waiting,  of  an 
opportunity  that  has  come  to  be  known  as 

“The  most  amazing  hook 
bargain  ever  offered” 

SrVffjl  lmnitfr.il  n f  fhmaiandi  of  p».|4r  hair  llfridr 
taken  JiiwnliK  of  rbi.  opportunity.  -  if*  ■!  the  iprrial 
mdinrOHnl  of  lhn»  foul  frrr  lulum..  of  KiHmg  |o* 
*t"i  «ouM  Pol  «on«i.lrf  a  -i  of  i him  gttal  mj«i>f i-o  n 
of  litrratuie.  at  fSr  price  id  fz  qH  *r  til  ttkty.  a  decidedly 
nnrih-ahilc  value1 

Y*t  thn  it  I  hr  airmail  in.nJ.Mr  honk  bargain  that  it 
•iihifird  in  lh»  l.inlr  Icalhrt  l.ihlalt  Ml  <.f  ihiilt  heau- 
nfullt  hound  book*. 

Ilnr  air  ihr  hr .1  rraki  »f  cuch  i«nv  rtal  author*  at 
Shakrtpra’r.  Smetimet.  »  «■>.*,  I’or.  C<Jrttdge.  Burn*. 
•  Iraai  Khattam.  Ma.aidat.  Ijnctdn.  "iJuntlMI.  Owar 
VV.t.lr,  «  Albert.  Lone i< Boo.  Ihtmumutd.  Conan  I>ovle. 
Eduard  Eeerett  Hair.  Thoceau.  Fenny  ion.  Browning, 
and  cxhrf.  Exk  onr  of  lhc<«  riral  hook,  it  <ompl<tc: 
.hrv  arr  NOT  r.iratlv  The  funding  it  NOT  paper  «f 
. ardhoaid.  bul  a  rich,  limp  crofr.  imirJ  m  antique  green 
and  bronir.  and  rmhownl.  It  it  Iralhrr.  bur  lookt  like 
leather.  and  *JI  wear  in  Itntrt  at  lone  Tbr  paper  it  of 
fin*  quality;  the  type  laicr  and  ilrai.  Each  tnlumr  Ij1* 
mchrt  bv  a  inched  hit  conveniently-  into  a  pockrl  or 
puree.  making  ihrm  ideal  companion*  for  itavd  or  >parr- 
nmr  trading. 


human  lafori.  M  <t  "  Iff  t«rf*re  f>rof!t  nnf  10  /to- 

~u  If  1.  ...nil  our  while,  m  hi  hi  r  woi.lt,  to  offer 
"ii”  thing  t  alualdr  fin  t  om  piomnt  >iM>|>iraiion.  Thai 
it  win  w.  im.w  olt.r,  for  a  linoiid  lnnr,  I  he  to  four  tul- 
omit  ■>(  Kipling  free.  They  are  in  tta.il*  the  taint 
lire  and  binding  at  the  tel  of  limit  bookt, 

Send  No  Money 

Nr*tl«rr  ittmiiUMMi,  imr  illuaHeiiioh.  <jn  do  justice  to 
the  hcawtv  and  chjmctrf  of  the**  hook*.  We  thould 
preftf  to  ha*e  y**i  ft  thrnv  «•  %*«  j*k  smi  to  l«r  us  send 
\i*u  j  Vi  fm  MinmidtMMi,  to|:c t lie  1  with  the  fiHii  free 
' i*l«i tnr  *  of  htplntc  You  need  not  Mod  jiiv  money  now. 
StmpU  mill  the  iDUpm.  When  the  hook*  arrive  |*av  the 
povf mjn  onl\  fz  plu*  p>itacr.  then  nanmif  the  set, 
«h»*dr  in  %«*ir  niiml  what  iIhm  uilumri  dir  worth.  If 
on  hj*r  the  hihtr*t  doubt  **f  wuir  hdtf  jhi,  return  them 
at  jn  t«m<  within  JO  da>*  and  >onr  money  will  he  it- 
funded  inntir  Jijt « I  v . 

U1TI.K  hFATlIF.R  LIBRARY  CORP. 

Dept.  'M  ?  ;4  Fourth  Xvenuc  New  York  City 


mill.  U  S11IKIC  IJBIlAH  Y  t  a«»ltr*IIATION 
.im.  ;c**4  I  utartk  A  »*m» e.  New  York  City 
***♦*!  nif  «*fi  Approval  the  :ut  u.lumff  nf  ll»e  D# 
I^ite  «tlitiirti  «»r  ilk*'  1.1! I Ir  htslbrr  l.d*r»f)  (otxi  tlie  four 
..f  K i|  l;i.tf  free  t  eill  r *>  thr  p-lri.  %2  WK 
|.|  >*  »!»•  upon  delivery.  I*  ••  uodroiond.  ho**- 

r\  #t.  I  bait  tin*  »*  not  to  l*e  i‘oiiMilt»»d  a  punhirtt.  If  the 

Un4*  «!*•  n*.t  in  fii-rj-  ■  *)  r,»m,t  up  to  r«|»ft~tnt|oti».  | 

— the  r  ir  lit  to  return  them  •••>*  »*n.r  nil  bin  thirty 
•!*>•.  aw!  >w  axr^  to  Mura  my  money.  It  i«  undre- 
••««!  Ihaf  tS.UH  plua  Ike  poAtAcn  i»  pidlivdy  the  only 
(•a)  to  t«e  miejr  nti  thi«  M. 

Not*  h»d  mMle  m  »*t  of  llaod  llam  | - 1 

« ^-red  l  Book  F.mi*  to  fit  thi-  ^t.  K-rulaf  »2  W  I 

filar,  our  prarac«lr«>c.  If  desired  »*JaieX  tn  thuaquar#  l  1 
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Some  telephones  you  may 
never  have  heard  of 


IN  the  clouds  or  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  men 
will  always  need  to  talk  together — and  there 
are  telephones  which  enable  them  to  do  it. 

Not  the  familiar  instrument  on  your  desk  or 
wall.  Special  needs  have  demanded  special  types. 
To  help  develop  these,  a  skill  gained  in  46  years 
of  making  telephones  has  been  called  into  play. 

Western  Electric  is  the  oldest  and  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  telephones  in  the  world. 


Since  1869  Makers  of  Electrical  Equipment 


.  OUT  Oh  ORDER."  An  cmcr- 
c.ll  from  a  mile  below  ground, 
mine  telephone  hai  warned  in 
:  to  prevent  many  a  <li»a*tcr.  Well- 
>  lev  trie  people  like  to  think  «4 
i*  help  when  they  arc  tnakiiiK  the 


I  K 

K  S  P  F.  A  K  1 

ft  < 1 

1  1  hr 

1  AV 
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Free  to  you! 

You  will  receive  a  m«  of 
Old  English  Wax  free  if>oo 
buy  in  Old  English  Mow 
Poliihrr  now.  Does  two 
things— it  wiki,  then  po!- 
ithet  i he  floor.  Ii'u  a  great 
improvement  over  any 
weighted  brush,  which  doe* 
nor  apply  the  ■«,  bu  t  mere¬ 
ly  polishes.  J.aits  a  lifetime. 
ju»t  mail  the  coupon  below. 


in  A.  >.  H<»U  CowrAM. 
i6jj  Dana  Avenue.  Cmonnali,  Ohio. 

O  Send  me  voor  free  bool.  "Beautiful  Floon, 
Wood «• or k.  and  Furniture — Their  Finish  and  Cars. 
□  Send  me.  all  chargei  paid,  an  OUEutH i A  W'aarr- 
Palukrr  with  a  can  of  Wn  Free  at  the  cpecial  time- 
limited  priee,  Si. to  <l>tnver  and  West,  S4.CO: 
Canada.  S«.50;  Winnipeg  and  We«t,  *5.00),  which  I 
endow. 


Send  tor  this  free  book 

Filled  with  iaformatio.  a  hour  the  treatment  of 
floor  t,  woodwork,  furniture,  linoleum,  etc.  Show, 
how  eautr  anJ  economically  you  can  have  perma¬ 
nently  beautiful  floors.  Every  housewife  should 
have  this  el  pert  advice,  which  is  based  on  over 
->  yeas  s’  experience.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

Paint,  hardware,  drug,  houwfur- 
nishing.  and  department  stores 
sell  Old  English  product* 


docs  nothing  humorous.  Or,  rather,  every¬ 
thing  he  docs  is  humorous.  If  he  makes 
love,  if  he  rides  a  horse,  if  he  eats  his 
dinner — his  simplest,  most  normal  actions 
arc  funny.  Dickens’s  fat  boy  or  the  fat 
woman  of  the  circus  is  funny  only  because 
they  are  fat  for  no  other  reason. 

But  of  course  jokes  about  fat  people  arc 
inevitable. 

A  story,  true  or  not,  is  told  of  one  of 
our  cx-Prcsidcnts.  Desiring  to  stop  a 
through  express  train  for  his  sole  con¬ 
venience,  he  wired  the  conductor,  “Will 
you  stop  at  a  way  station  for  a  large 
party?” 

"I'lie  answer  was  affirmative  and  the 
train  stopped.  The  single  passenger 
climbed  aboard. 

“Where’s  the  large  party?”  growled  the 
conductor. 

“I’m  it,”  smiled  the  passenger. 

Of  course,  this  Immortal  Jest  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  gentler  sex. 

A  dear  old  lady,  by  reason  of  her  stout¬ 
ness,  found  it  more  convenient  to  back  off 
a  street  car. 

Seeing  her,  the  conductor  thought  she 
was  getting  on,  and  courteously  assisted 
her  inside  the  car. 

At  the  next  block  she  arose  again,  and 
began  to  hack  dow  n  the  step.  A  would-be 

tassenger  coming  up  at  the  moment,  po- 
tcly  gave  her  a  helpful  push,  and  she 
found  herself  again  inside. 

At  the  third  attempt,  she  announced 
plaintively: 

“Please  don’t  push  me  in — I’m  four 
blocks  up  and  three  blocks  over  now  I  And 
it’s  dinner  time!” 

6.  Old  Maids:  Perhaps  no  jest  more 
forcibly  exemplifies  the  discomfiture  of  its 
victim  than  the  spinster  joke.  In  the  olden 
days,  before  the  present  emancipation  of 
the  sex,  women  were  far  more  sensitise 
on  this  subject;  but  all  ages  have  jollied 
the  woman  who  docs  not  get  married. 

A  hackneyed  formula  is  the  eagerness  of 
the  spinsters  to  accept  a  supposed  pro¬ 
posal. 

Said  the  man:  “Elizabeth,  would  you 
like  to  have  a  puppy?” 

“Oh,  James,”  said  she,  “how  delight¬ 
fully  humble  you  are*  Yes,  dearest,  I  ac¬ 
cept.” 

Another,  a  tongue-tied  young  man,  sat 
for  hours  without  speaking  a  word,  when 
spending  the  evening  with  a  lady. 

Finally  she  said  with  a  languishing  sigh, 
“Yes,  John,  I  will,”  And  he  found  himself 
engaged  to  her! 

“  I  wonder  how  many  men  will  be  made 
miserable  when  I  get  married,”  said  a 
languishing  old  maid. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  was  the  unkind  retort, 
“if  you’ll  tell  me  how  many  you  expect  to 
marry.” 

7.  Seasickness:  Probably  the  earliest 
of  our  race  didn't  make  seasick  jokes,  be¬ 
cause,  like  the  “Ruler  of  the  Queen's 
Navee”  they  never  went  to  sea.  But  as 
soon  as  the  first  hollowed-out  log  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  launched  on  a  bounding  billow, 
the  seasick  jokes  began.  For  no  one  with 
the  divine  spark  of  humor  in  his  soul  could 
refrain  from  laughing  at  the  plight  of  the 
victim  of  mal  de  mer'. 

The  Cretans  claimed  their  locality  one 
of  the  scasickest  on  the  map,  just  as  in 
these  later  years  the  English  Channel  and 
the  trip  to  Bermuda  share  the  honors. 
And  feiv  can  deny  that  if  the  discom¬ 
fiture  of  others  is  the  root  of  all  laughter. 


016  English  XDax 


For  linoleum  floors 


For  dancing 

Mtfdy  tpfmkl*  Old  I'm 
Pow«lrrrd  Wil  l»cMU  - 
tht  inof,  Th«  dsmrvf* 
BiillKMfli.fi  live  p**. 


You  put 
the  wax  in  here” 

The  way  to  have  beautiful  floors 

is  open  to  everyone 

More  and  more  people  are  learning  of  the 
simple,  inexpensive  treatment  that  makes 
floors  beautiful. 

Here  is  the  way:  Finish  your  floors  with 
Old  English  Wax.  As  you  wax  and  polish 
them,  the  floors  will  take  on  a  mellow  lustre 
— a  hard,  lasting  finish  that  cannot  be 
scratched  or  show  heel-marks. 

After  the  first  waxing,  an  occasional 
“touching  up”  of  the  spots  w  alked  on  most 
frequently  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  new,  easy  way 

Many  people  still  use  a  soft  cloth  to  apply 
wax  and  polish  the  floor,  and  it  will  always 
he  a  good  way.  But  with  the  Old  English 
Waxer- Polisher,  the  work  of  waxing  floors 
on  hands  and  knees  is  made  unnecessary. 

Just  as  easily  as  you  push  a  carpet-sweeper,  so  can 
you  use  ihc  Old  English  Waxer-l’olisher.  It  waxes 
and  then  polishes  the  floor.  The  only  device  of  its 
kind.  It’s  quicker,  easier,  and  uses  li  ss  wax. 

Costs  less  than  other  finishes 

Old  English  has  a  high  percentage  of  hard,  high- 
grade.  imported  wax,  so  it  goes  farther,  lasts  longer, 
and  therefore  costs  less  than  most  other  finishes. 

THE  A.  S.  BOY I.F  CO..  OU  liana  Avenue.  Cinrianail.  Ohio 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 

Mammfst tmrm  •/  r*s  ftmnkts  *st!u  lively  f*r  ever  2$  yeart 


You  Can  Be  The  One  in  Five 


your  teeth  — 
and  care  for  them 


Do  you  know  that  four  persons  out  of  every  five  past 
forty,  according  to  irrefutable  dental  statistics,  and 
many  thousands  younger,  arc  afflicted  with  Pyorrhea? 

Has  Nature  warned  you,  with  tender,  bleeding  gums, 
of  Pyorrhea’s  presence  or  coming  ? 

Can  you  afford  to  take  chances,  to  wait,  when  your 
teeth  and  health  arc  menaced  and  the  odds  are  so 

overwhelmingly  against  you? 

Go  to  your  dentist  for  advice.  Have  him  inspect  yoor 
gums  and  teeth  regularly.  Undoubtedly,  he  will  tell 
you  to  brush  your  teeth,  twice  daily,  with  Forhan's 
For  the  Gums. 

Pyorrhea  is  the  foeman  of  teeth  and  health  alike. 
When  it  strikes,  the  gums  recede,  the  teeth  loosen 
or  must  be  extracted,  and  infection  often  spreads 
throughout  the  system. 

Forhan’s  For  the  Gums,  in  turn,  is  Pyorrhea's  foeman. 
When  used  in  time  and  used  consistently.it  will  prevent 
Pyorrhea  or  check  its  progress,  and  in  addition,  keep 
the  teeth  white,  the  gums  hrm  and  the  mouth  healthy. 

It  ii  the  formula  of  R.  ).  Forhan,  P  D.  S.  it  la  u«*J  and 
fCO'nvnerwJed  by  ihe  foremott  iknnifi.  Buv  a  lube  coJav 


FitrmyUt  of  K,  J.  /).  f).  S. 

Forhan  Company,  New  York 
ForlunV  latmitd.  Montreal 


seasickness  is  sublimely  qualified  to  rank 
as  the  theme  of  one  of  the  Immortal 
Jests. 

One  of  the  best  is  the  story  of  the  seasick 
pair  on  the  deck  of  a  liner.  She  lay  back 
in  her  steamer  chair,  with  an  expression  of 
utter  indifference  to  all  things  mundane 
anil  an  appearance  of  being  in  the  last 
throes  of  desperate  nausea.  I  he  man 
crouched  beside  her,  his  head  in  her  lap, 
and  clutching  at  her  hands  in  his  agony. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  madam?” 
asked  a  solicitous  steward. 

"No — just  let  me  alone  — " 

"Hut  your  husband  there— perhaps  1 
can  do  something  for  him?" 

"lie  isn't  my  husband — I  don’t  know 
who  he  is—  Oh,  let  me  alone!" 

Another  tells  of  a  w  ife  who.  on  leaving 
her  sick  husband  to  go  to  the  dining-room, 
said.  "George,  shall  I  tell  the  steward  to 
bring  you  some  dinner?" 

"No,"  he  groaned;  "but  I  wish  you’d 
ask  him  to  take  it  on  deck  and  throw  it 
over  the  rail  for  me." 

An  appropriate  steamer  gift  to  a  friend 
is  a  neatly  framed  motto  to  hang  in  liis 
stateroom.  The  legend  to  he;  "You  can¬ 
not  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too!” 

K.  Boarding-Houses:  This  is  a  pro¬ 
lific  subject  for  jests,  for  landlady  and 
boarders  are  continually  crying  to  bring 
alniut  one  another’s  discomfiture.  As 
there  is  continual  strife  between  them 
concerning  the  price  paid  and  the  accom¬ 
modations  received,  naturallv  they  arc 
moved  to  sarcasm. 

“How  did  vou  find  your  steak,  sir?” 
asked  the  lantMady  of  the  new  hoarder. 

"By  the  merest  chance,  ma'am!  I  just 
happened  to  move  a  little  piece  of  potato, 
and  there  was  the  steak  under  it!" 

A  canvass  of  the  hoarding-houses  all 
over  the  conn  cry  shows  rlu*  following  sur¬ 
prising  statement:  If  you  could  seat  all 
the  boarders  in  the  I  nited  States  at  one 
table  they  would  reach. 

\  story  of  an  affable  boarder  is  of  the 
man  who  had  tost  been  assigned  to  his 
tiny  hall  bedroom. 

"And.  now,"  the  landlady  said,  "as  to 
>"ur  baih  hour.  We  have  only  "tie  hath- 
and  ve  have  to  make  a  schedule. 
Mr.  Jones’s  time  is  seven-thirty.  Mrs. 
Smith’s  tune  is  eight.  I  have  my  bath  very 
early,  and  I  see  two  others  have  eight- 
rbirtx  and  nine.  I  I’m. ...  I  don't  see  just 
when  I  can  arrange  for  you — " 

Noin.  don't  wortv,  ma’am.  I’m  most 
Kiommodjting.  I  assure  you.  Your  time 


V  The  Gold  Brick:  Human  nature 
dtarli  loses  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
ind  it  is  i hr  discomfiture  of  those  who, 
oM-i-eaget  to  do  this,  are  cheated,  that 
makes  tin  foundation  of  the  Gold  Brick 


A 1 1 1 1 . 1 1  gold  bricks  may  not  have  been 
. -id  until  the  later  centuries,  blit  the 
pun  tple  is  as  old  as  the  grasping  soul  of 
sordid  man. 

I  mi-  pi,  ture  that  comes  first  to  our  mind 
i-  t Hr  old.  white-whiskered  countryman 
e  t  •  carpet-bag,  arriving  in  the  city. 
I  In  111:10  r  and  unsuspecting  old  codger 
t  ill*  Nt.rtii  to  the  wiles  of  the  sharpers. 
\  itiations  on  this  theme  arc  number- 
ami  ter  stories  turn  the  tables  so 
’  a  supposed  greenhorn  is  really 
t  t  'in  the  would-be  swindler. 

\  r  n  i'i  peasant  dress  was  walking  the 
•  1  •  1  iris  with  a  bewildered  air.  A 
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Chart  of 

Recom  mendations 


Science  or  Guesswork?— Choose! 


What  is  being  done  every  day  by  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  to  assure 
scientific  lubrication  for  your  car 

E  find  « uirst I 


ves  in  Rochester  specializes  in  lubrication.  Its  world- 
^  ^  in  an  engineering  laboratory,  wide  standing  rests  entirely  upon  the 
Two  engineers  put  on  heavy  coats  superiority  of  its  lubricants  and  the 
and  step  into  the  cold  room.  In  here  superiority  of  its  lubricating  advice. 
the  thermometer  has  dropped  down  ..  . 

below  zero.  The  engineers  wait  over  No  Guesswork 

to  an  automobile  engine  standing  on  I  he  engineers  analyze  specifications, 
a  testing  block.  working  blue  prints,  etc.  These  are 

The  engine  is  started.  The  two  frequently  sufficient  to  enable  the 
men  make  extended  calculations.  Vacuum  Oil  Company  to  specify  the 
These  Vacuum  Oil  Company  engi-  correct  grade  of  oil  for  your  car.  But 
neers  are  finding  out  which  oil  will  dynamometer  and  service  tests  are 
best  circulate  with  the  starting  of  the  conducted  to  confirm  many  findings, 
engine  on  a  cold  winter  day.  and  ™ke  sure  that  the  results  of 

Down  on  a  Georgia  farm,  a  veteran  ,he  0,1  ,n  arc  factory  ,n  every 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  engineer  drives  "sPccl*  A  >ar*c  staff  of  Vacuum  Oil 
a  tractor.  He  is  plowing.  On  a  Michi-  ^mp.ny  held  engineers  is  constantly 

gan  farm,  another  Vacuum  Oil  Com-  ar  work  w,lh  aLu1tom10,,1vc  mani*fa.c- 
pany  engineer  is  driving  a  tractor  of  furcr#*  automobile  dealers,  and  in 

the  same  make.  Both  engineers  are  M,mc  casc*  W,th  mot.or,SI8  ">  s“lvc 
making  comparative  field  tests  with  somc  perplexing  question. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A”  and  Gargoyle  One  Final  Authority 

this  particular  recom-  [be  Vacuum  Oil  Company  i  Chart  of 

*  J  mendation  is  put  in  the  Automotive  Recommendations  pre- 

Chart  actual  field  work  "dcd  aM  olhcr  ^tmilar  charts  Ivy-  at 

must  be  conducted.  Icas,.a  dozcn  >cars-  1  oda>’  *■«  Char* 

c  • _ c  •  continues  to  be  recognized  the  world 

Scientihc  accuracy  is  _  .  -c  •  . 

..  c _  •  i  over  as  the  scientihc  guide  to  correct 

the  first  consideration  in  .  ......  ■ 

in  I  ....  e  automobile  lubrication. 

preparing  thcC. hart  from  n  . 

A  i  which  you  select  your  ,  progressive |  garage  and  repair  men 

fjy  :  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  The  (°°k  wt  Charc  «  ,hc  fitn;'1  a,,,hor- 

V Vacuum  Oil  Company  ,f>' on  '‘ibncation.  h  rom  the  Chart  on 


Mobiloil 


Domestic  Branches 

New  York  Chicai-o 

(Main  Ofilf)  Ir.dun-pnli 

Hii.tnn  Milwaukee 

Philadelphia  Minncapoli 

PiuUiurvh  Dc-  Moinci 

Buffalo  KansasGty 

Kotheuer  Ualla. 

Detroit  Oklahoma  < 


VACUUM  OIL 
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Sets  a  New  Mark  in 
Closed  Car  Value 

All-Year  Utility  at  Open  Car  Cost 


The  Coach  will  cost  you  less  even  than  the 
open  model  of  any  car  to  which  you  compare 
Hudson  in  quality,  performance  and  reliability. 

Yet  sec  how  hilly  it  meets  your  closed  car 
requirements.  With  the  long,  carefree  service 
that  only  a  superlative  chassis  can  give,  it  pro¬ 
vides  all  essential  closed  car  utility  and  comfort. 

The  Coach  Met 
Instant  Success 

It  took  buyers  by  storm.  More  than  to.ooo 
Coaches  are  now  in  service.  With  the  Coach 
you  get  the  famous  Super-Six  chassis,  of  which 
more  than  140.000  are  in  service.  Official  tests 
mark  it  one  of  the  truly  great  automobiles. 


And  with  its  new  and  improved  Super-Six  motor 
you  get  the  best  Hudson  ever  built.  It  has  a 
smoothness  unknown  to  earlier  models.  Its 
reliability  and  endurance  excels  even  those 
Hudsons  which  have  registered  upwards  of 
100.000  miles  of  service. 

You  Will  Like  It 

Respecting  its  good  looks  and  substantial  quality 
you  need  no  other  assurance  than  Hudson’s  repu¬ 
tation  as  the  world's  largest  builder  of  fine  cars. 

The  Coach  has  a  sturdy  simplicity.  It  is  delight¬ 
fully  comfortable.  It  is  built  to  stand  the  hard¬ 
est  kind  of  service. 

Come  ride  in  the  Coach.  See  if  it  does  not  fully 
meet  your  closed  car  needs  at  a  saving  of  *800 
to  *1200. 


Speedster  -  *1425  7-Pass.  Phaeton  -  *1475  Coach  -  *1525  Sedan  -  *2095 

Freight  From  Detroit  and  Tat  Extra 


Cenrttm  Prttrt.  FOB  irttUter;  AU  Inc,.  SaUi.  Errur  Terr.  Be  d 
Sp~.|»ter  -  -  T-Kw  ITur-of.  -  -  Cwh  -  -  S-V75  *xUn  -  -  HIM* 


Hudson  Coach  $152£ 


You  Can’t  Kill  These  Fifteen  Immortal  Jokes,  by  Carolyn  Wells 


passer-by  saw  him  and  asked  him  what  he 
was  looking  for. 

The  peasant  showed  a  package,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  certain  man,  and  a  note  on  it 
declared  that  it  contained  ten  thousand 
francs.  I  Ic  asked  the  other  to  read  the 
address  for  him,  as  he  was  illiterate. 

"Why,”  said  the  other,  "how  fortunate 
chat  1  saw  you!  This  letter  is  for  me.  I 
will  take  it.” 

"Good,”  said  the  peasant;  "but  you 
must  give  me  the  hundred  francs  I  was 
promised  to  deliver  it." 

The  other  willingly  gave  him  the 
amount  he  asked  for  and  the  peasant  went 
his  wav. 

On  breaking  the  seal  the  new  owner  of 
the  packet  found  only  sheets  of  blank 
paper  inside. 

Any  kind  of  confidence  game  comes  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  Child  Bricks. 

to.  Feminine  Garrulity:  Although 
epitomized  in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Caudle,  the  eternal  chatter  of  the  etcm.il 
feminine  has  always  proved  a  fruitful 
source  of  jest.  Nor  is  the  chatterer  grcatli 
discomfited  by  the  opprobrium  heaped 
upon  her.  But.  nevertheless,  it  is  produc¬ 
tive  of  witty  stories. 

There  is  the  storv  of  the  man  who 
hadn’t  spoken  to  his  wife  for  five-years. 
“Why  not?"  he  was  asked.  "1  was  too 
polite  to  interrupt  her."  he  replied. 

A  countryman  took  his  wife  to  sec  a 
doctor.  Greatly  interested,  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  the  process  of  taking  a  patient's 
temperature.  After  the  session  was  over, 
he  sneaked  hack  and  whispered.  "I  say. 
Doc,  how  much  will  you  take  for  that 
thing  you  put  in  her  mouth?" 

Another  doctor  met  a  couple  in  his  con¬ 
sulting-room.  "Which  one  of  you  wants 
to  consult  me?”  he  inquired. 


with  a  Radiola  RC 


Tonight,  thousands  of  homes 
will  be  “listening  in”  with  a 
RADIOLA  RC.  Half  way  ’cross 
from  coast  to  coast,  it  picks  up 
joy,  gaiety,  and  education  from 
the  world’s  own  theatre. 

There  will  be  music,  solos,  lec¬ 
tures,  political  orations,  organ  reci¬ 
tals.  From  Newark,  Kansas  City, 
Schenectady,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Springfield,  Adanta,  Los  Angeles. 
From  stations  near  you  —  and 
from  far. 

The  nearby  broadcasting  stations 
can  always  be  counted  upon — but  the 
romance  is  in  getting  the  far-away  mes¬ 
sages.  RADIOLA  RC  is  famed  for  its 
long  distance  performance.  It  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  compact  receiver.  You  turn  a  knob 
and  tune  in.  With  a  loud  speaker,  you 
can  flood  the  whole  room  with  voice 
and  music  from  many  parts  of  the 

country* 


RADIOLA  RC  taket 
but  half  an  hour  ro  In¬ 
wall  If  you  don’t  know 
th«  of  Tour  near¬ 

er  RC!A  Jealer.  write  ut 
and  »e  artll  tell  tow.  We 
•hall  hr  |lad  ro  *end  »ou 
our  free  tlluw rated  hook  - 
lei  that  tell*  all  about 
ever*  Ra.llola. 


^There's  a  Radiola  jbr  every  purse 


-tg-Afci 


$25  to  $350,  according  to  type,  range  and 
purpose  for  which  the  receiving  net  is  intended. 


^Corporation 

of  ^America 
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Boston  Buffalo  Chicago  Minneapolis  S 

Cincinnati  Toledo  Nashville 

Fort  Worth  Dallas  Topeka  Salt  Lake  City  Portland 


City 
Birmingham 
San  Francisco 


Bring  Spring  Inside 
the  House  Now! 

FRESHEN  up  your  home.  Increase  its 
attractiveness.  Add  to  its  velue.  Bring 
Spring  inside  your  home  now  with  Acme 
Quality  Paints  and  Varnishes. 

The  floors,  the  walls,  the  woodwork,  the  furni¬ 
ture!  What  a  joy  to  bring  new  beauty  to  all  the 
old  familiar  things — to  restore  all  their  original 
attractiveness!  No  need  to  wait  longer  to  paint 
and  varnish  and  renew  inside  the  house. 

You  can  do  it  now  with  Acme  Quality  Paints 
and  Varnishes.  There  is  one  for 
every  surface,  inside  and  outside 
<  '  the  house. 

There  are  thousands  of  Acme  Quality  dealers. 

They  can  give  you  helpful  suggestions  tell  you 
just  what  finish  is  best  for  each  surface  you 
want  to  renew  and  protect. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  Acme  Quality  dealer 
in  your  town,  write  to  us.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  his  name  and  our  literature. 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  &  COLOR  WORKS 

Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Pittsburgh 
Los  Angeles 


Paints  -  Enam  els-  Stains- Varnishes -for  cveyy  siuikca 


Oh  laws,  yes,  mum.  Why,  I  might 
not  have  got  married  at  all!” 

“  Is  your  wife  entertaining  this  season 
asked  one  senator  of  another,  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

"Nor  very,”  was  the  frank  reply. 

12.  John  Barleycorn:  I'ndcr  various 
names,  in  various  countries,  in  dry  or  wet 
times,  the  subject  of  intoxication  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  legitimate  butt  for  a  joke. 
'1  he  earliest  records  refer  to  man's  in¬ 
temperance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in¬ 
temperance  existed  long  before  records 
did. 

A  good  old  standby  is  the  story  of  rhe 
ship’s  mate  who  was  addicted  to  his  grog. 
I  he  captain  sought  to  shame  him  by  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  log,  "  I  he  mate  was  drunk  to¬ 
day,”  each  time  the  misdeed  occurred. 
The  entries  were  almost  diurnal;  but  the 
mate  got  back  at  his  superior  by  writing 
one  fine  evening,  "  The  captain  was  sober 
to-day!” 

A  witness  being  asked  whether  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  ever  drunk,  replied:  "Well. ! 
won’t  go  on  record  as  saying  I  have  seen 
him  drunk.  But  1  will  say  that  I  have  seen 
him  sitting  in  the  floor,  making  grabs  in 
the  air,  and  saying  he'd  he  hanged  if  he 
didn’t  catch  that  bed  next  time  it  came 
'round!” 

A  recent  personal  read  thus: 

A  gentleman  with  a  bottle  of  Vermouth 
would  like  to  meet  a  lady  with  a  couple  or 
bottles  of  gin.  Object,  cocktails. 

The  Southern  Colonel  entered  the  hotel 
dining-room  and  said,  grandly,  "  Bring 
me  a  Kentucky  breakfast.” 

"What  is  that,  sir?"  asked  the  aston¬ 
ished  waiter. 

"A  big  steak,  a  quart  of  Bourbon 
whisky,  and  a  bulldog." 

"Y-ycs,  sir.  B-lnit  what  do  vou  want 
of  the  bulldog,  sir?" 

"To  eat  the  steak!"  snapped  the 
Colonel. 

13.  Thrift:  Admirable  quality  though 
it  be,  yet  the  exaggeration  of  thriftints* 
causes  great  glee  to  the  observers  there¬ 
of.  Without  doubt  the  Scotch  are  noted 
for  their  economy,  even  parsimony,  and 
this  causes  the  best  thrift  stories  to  be 
tacked  onto  that  long-suH'ering  race. 

( )nc  of  the  very  earliest  jokes  in  London 
"Punch,"  since  quoted  wherever  the 
rongue  of  man  wags,  is  of  the  Scotchman 
w  ho  visited  London  for  the  first  time,  and 
afterward  told  of  its  fearsome  extrava- 
ance.  "I  hadna  been  there  hut  a  few 
>urs."  he  said,  "when  hang,  went  sax- 
pence!” ^ 

“Yes."  said  the  generous-minded  man, 
"if  1  had  a  herd  of  cows,  I’d  give  one  to 
the  minister  and  one  to  the  doctor,  and 
one  to  each  of  my  neighbors.  And  if  I 
had  Hocks  of  chickens  I’d  give  several  to 
each  of  my  friends,  also.  And  if  I  had 
ducks  I’d  share  with  mv  fellow  farmers—'’ 

"What  about  pigs?”  asked  a  listener. 

"Huh!"  was  the  irate  retort.  "Win. 
I've  got  pigs!" 

A  Scotchman  and  his  bride-to-be  looked 
appraisingly  at  the  array  of  wedding  gifts 
already  received. 

"A  fine  haul.”  she  opined. 

"Aye.”  he  agreed,  "But  so  monv  o' 
them  from  freens  nae  marrit  yet!" 

1 4.  Children’s  Sayings  and  Doings: 
If  Adam  and  Eve  were  really  our  tii-t 
parents,  then  the  savings  of  little  Cain 
jnd  Ab»-I  were  the  first  to  he  laughed  at. 
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Kodak  as  you  go 

All  roads  lead  to  pictures — the  quiet  lane  just 
as  surely  as  the  busy  highway. 

With  your  Kodak  tucked  beside  you,  you  have 
only  to  pick  and  choose — and  press  the  button. 

Autographic  Kodaks  $6.50  up 
At  your  dealer  s 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kodak  City 
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Satisfaction’s  Lowest  Price 


IT  IS  our  conviction  that  the  New 
Overland  provides  comfortable,  re¬ 
liable,  trouble-free  creditable  motoring 
at  the  lowest  cost  for  which  such  motor¬ 
ing  can  be  had. 

The  Triplex  Springs  (Patented)  ab¬ 
sorb  shock  and  side-sway,  case  the 
passengers  and  prolong  the  life  of  the 
car.  The  powerful  Overland  motor 
returns  twenty-five  miles  and  more  to 
the  gallon  of  gasoline.  Timken  and 
New  Departure  bearings  are  liberally 


used  in  front  and  rear  axles.  The 
geared  steering  mechanism  protects 
your  arms  against  road  strains. 

And  the  good  looks  of  the  New  Over¬ 
land  commend  it  everywhere.  The 
hood  is  higher.  The  lines  arc  longer. 
The  scats  are  lower.  The  finish  is  finer 
—the  result  of  nineteen  hand  opera¬ 
tions. 

You  will  find  satisfaction  in  the  New 
Overland.  Drive  it  and  realize  the 
difference. 


Touring 


T{oadster 


Qoupe  •  Sedan 


WlLLYS-OvERLAND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
U'illys-Overland  Ltd.,  Toronto ,  Ont. 
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You  Can’t  Kill  These  Fifteen  Immortal  Jokes,  by  Carolyn  AN  ells 


2.000  Agents 

Everywhere 


ROUND 

RIPPER 


WALKING  SHOES 

Refresh  you  from  the  ground  up 


g 


If  Adam  and  Eve  had  predecessors,  then 
there  were  earlier  jokes  of  this  sort. 

Rarely  are  the  funny  sayings  of  children 
said  by  the  children  themselves.  The 
joke-makers  like  the  theme  and  use  it  ad 
> itum . 

"What  is  a  panther?”  a  little  girl  was 
asked.  "A  panther,”  she  replied  seriously, 
“ith  a  man  who  maketh  panth." 

"Have  a  candy  almond,  Auntie?" 
asked  little  Gladys.  "Which  will  you 
take  ?  Some  are  oink  anti  some  are  white. 
“Thank  you,  dearie.  I'll  take  a  white 
one.”  And  Auntie  ate  it.  "  I  hey  were  all 
pink  at  first,”  said  the  child. 

A  sweet  little  girl  had  a  rough-and- 
tumble  fight  with  a  chum.  Her  mother 
reproved  her,  saying.  "It  was  Satan  who 
put  it  in  your  heart  to  pull  Daisy’*  hair. 
"Perhaps  it  was,"  came  the  thoughtful 
reply;  "but  kicking  her  in  the  shins  was 
entirely  my  own  idea!” 

A  small  boy  went  to  school  for  the  hrst 
time.  He  came  home  and  was  questioned 
as  to  his  experiences.  "Nothing  much 
happened,”  he  said,  with  a  bored  look. 
"There  was  a  woman  there  wanted  to 
know  how  to  spell  cat,  and  1  told  her.” 

It  was  doubtless  his  older  brother  who 
was  asked  in  school  how  much  two  and 
two  made. 

“Two  and  two  make  four,  he  said, 

distinctly.  ,  „ 

"Pretty  good.  Willie,  pretty  good, 
said  the  teacher. 

"Pretty  good!”  he  sniffed.  Its  per- 
fect!”  .  ,  - 

15.  Death:  Not  even  is  the  King  of 
Terrors  exempt  from  the  spirit  of  humor 
that  besets  our  race.  Indeed,  jests  on 
death  and  funerals  are  rarely  grewsome 
and  often  are  rollicking  wit. 

"If  I  should  die,  old  chappie,  will  you 
promise  to  act  as  pallbearer'  ’ 

"Sure!  I'm  always  glad  to  give  an  old 

friend  a  lift!"  .. 

"My  dear,"  said  a  man  to  his  wife, 
"  here's  a  list  of  people  in  the  paper  won  t 
go  to  the  movies  any  more.  "  I  m  glad 
oi  it,"  she  returned.  "1  always  thought 
they  were  an  evil  influence!  I  m  rejoiced 
that  some  folks,  at  least,  have  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and  have  taken  a  de¬ 
cided  stand.  Let  me  see  the  list."  And 
the  brute  handed  her  the  paper,  folded  to 
show  the  obituary  column. 

At  the  seance  the  widow  was  put  en 
rapport  with  her  dead  husband.  "Are  you 
happy  where  you  are,  dear?"  she  asked. 


,anpy,  my  love.”  "As  happv 
e  here  on  earth  with  me:  r 

Is  heaven 
know,  my 


as 

ar. 


cry  h 

far  happier!”  "Oh,  are  you?  Is 
so  very  beautiful?”  "I  don’t  kn 
dear,  I’m  not  in  heaven."  . 

" Where’ ve  ye  been?"  asked  Pat  of  his 
friend.  "I've  been  sitting  up  with  a 
corpse.”  "Yc  have.  Was  it  a  wake? 
"Awake?  No,  you  old  fool,  it  was 
dead!” 


"VISION"  is  the  title  of  a  splendidly 
inspiring  interview  next  month  with 
John  R.  Mott,  executive  head  of  the 
International  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  which  has  a  paid  mem¬ 
bership  of  more  than  one  million  in 
.this  country  alone.  Just  what  vision 

is,  and  how  to  tell  whether  you  have 

it,  is  described  graphically  in  this 
article,  which  was  written  by  Bruce 
Barton. 


TO  ALL  who  would  carry  life’s  load 
lightly,  these  famous  ORIGINAL 
Flexible-Arch.  Muscle-Developing 
Health  Shoes  offer  benefits  incompara¬ 
ble!  They  put  the  Spirit  of  YOUTH 
in  your  feet— start  the  good  red  blood 
pulsing  freely  keep  a  brisk  glow  of 
encouragement  coursing  through  your 
entire  body.  Buoyancy!  Exhilara¬ 
tion!  Clad  VIGOR! 


fkii  h  r% m  MODI 

FI  ED  OtfmiJ  /•*  men. 

VWi  him  if  /•* 


And  *«•#«  •*«  •'  **■ 
rtemttl  MWrb  f—  H  n\t 

EN  I* 


For  Stylish  Comfort 

Be  iur«  to  wr  the  many  new  MODIFIED 
•GROUND  GRIPPER"  Model*  before  mak- 

ayour  Spring  and  Summer  Footwear 
rctiona. 

GROUND  GRIPPERS  were  first  to  free  feet 
from  slavery  to  still-arched.  unnaturally 
shaped  shoes.  Like  all  great  achievements, 
they  arc  widely  imitated.  These  imitation* 
may  somewhat  resemble  genuine  GROUND 
GRIPPERS  in  appearance  hut  the  test  of 
SERVICE  and  RESULTS  soon  makes  it 
obvious  that  the  great  health-building  value 
found  in  these  world-renowned  shoes  CAN¬ 
NOT  BE  DUPLICATED. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Beware  of  substitutes,  essentially  inferior! 

Write  todar  for  a  copy  of  our  intereatin.  and  ■•••Iruc- 
tlvm  Bonk  "What  You  Should  Know  About 
Your  Feet  "  irs  FREE! 

GROUND  GRIPPER  SHOE  CO..  INC. 

ISO  Brookline  St-.  Fa.t  Lvnn.  Miu 


Where  you  can  buy 

Ground  Grippers 
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We  have  cul 
Ihe  price 
one-hall 


No  matter  what  your  occupation,  one 
of  t lie  Iioiiio  Hturly  sets  liatc<l  below  will 
‘Illicitly  fit  you  for  II  In  itrr  iob  nnd  biajt^r  f.i.  v  \ny 
nri  you  «4*lrct  will  lie  »r*nt  for  arum  'fay*'  r\«n»iii4* 
linn,  and  if  you  drcidu  to  buy  you  may  pay  the  r.»  k- 
oottum  price  at  the  rale  of  only  75c  a  wr#h.  lint 
you  iiuiNt  Met  now!  W©  run  not  *miraittrc  tli«*r 
ledurril  prim*  for  miy  grmt  l»  n*tl.  «*(  time 

The**  Ininka  are  the  work  of  irrogrnted  authorities 
They  are  written  in  plain,  ro»ily  understood  Unffuui" . 
by  recoicmied  nut  hori  lira,  and  rontum  hundred*  •  >! 
photographa,  dinar  it  him.  talilm,  efe  .  that  m* kr  diffi¬ 
cult  pmutn  a*  Mini>!«*  am  A-IMV  I  land-on, .  |y  nfM| 
durably  Bound  in  half  or  full  Mum.  u  Irulhrv  v«  *- 
cept  aa  noted),  and  *tniiiprd  in  gold. 

Pay-Raising  Books 

At  Greatly  Reduced  Prices 
Bualneia  M«naf,m»nl,  8  volumr*.  1*V«> 

Imirik.  well  illunlroltd  WiuS-W.V),.  No*  fc*i  mi 
Carpentry  and  Contracting,  volimir*. 

!II3H  imirih.  INIO  piriux*  Wa«  H7  V>  No*  lit  mi 
Civil  Engineering,  U  voliurim,  :I1N*>  iu«ra, 

3UUU  picture-  Wna  SA7.A0.  No*  :u  m. 

Llaci rlcal  Engineering  «i  volume-.  «Mi 

INHMJ  pirt ui«'.  Woe  »t«O.OU  No*  -imi 
Automobile  Engineering,  11  volume., 

pum,  lilMO  picturm.  Woe  Si.yno. .  No*  iri  Ml 
Machine  Shop  Practlca.  »  volume..  .■«*» 
ixitfr-.  2.VW  picture*.  Wi>  M.VUO 
Slanm  and  Cti  Engineering 
pwlUISB. 


volume- 


Now  .  . .  .  ... 

Law  and  Practlca  l*llli  rinding  ro.n m-I. 

I*  volume,  nmi  page,  ill.i.t mt. .1.  ««« 

|'»7  %.*  KfV  MM 

Flra  Prevention  and  Inaurence,  4  VoU  . 

I  AIN.  pour*,  tiOO  pirluif"  Won  till  on  No*  1 1  Ml 

Telephony  and  Telegraphy,  4  volume*. 

I72N  png**,  MOO  picture.  VV  |50(in  No*  14  mi 
Sanitation,  Heating  and  Ventilating.  4 
voltiniee,  1454  pugra.  I  M«>  picture.  VV». 

*»»«» .  No*  1 1  mi 

Drawing.  I  volume,  1’itS  pug—,  IUU)  Mi¬ 
llion.  hlu.-pnnta,  etc.  ttM  No*  1 1  mi 

Employment  Management  and  Safety, 

7  vol,  INN)  page-.  ?»40  illuet  rations.  Wn 


Send  No  Mone 

Shipped  for  7  Days'  Tria* 


Yra,  * e*H  gladly  tddn  any  *ef  right  to  your  home  «»r 
office  upon  your  Mtnple  re«|ii«  Pu\  only  «hi|»f •* «» «: 
charge  when  the  hook*  arrive  Don't  -nd  n  prunt 
until  after  you  bavv  wed  (wn  mm  day*,  then  r>- 
tnir  only  S2.Nl  or  return  them  u(  our  |*j,v 

balance  ui  the  tale  o(  Hill)  a  month  75c  a  week. 

Art  no*— while  flaw  »p*  ndul  l~.-k*  are  lirii.g 
olTered  at  M'  i>  to  .V>* ,  lev.  than  ocular  jinre.  Tl  >- 
offer  i-  open  to  evet.v  prison  *  it  Inn  the  hnumlerw- 
of  the  I'.  S.  anil  Cumuli.  Grn-p  your  nptwturutv 
fill  In  and  moil  the  coupon  NOW! 

Amerkan^Technical^ociely,  Dept.  X-154.  Chicago 
P American  Technical  Soddf.  Dcpl.  X-154.  Ch«Ce.  U-S.A-1 


Pit***  *-ml  me  ».f 


I>ANS  examination,  -hipping:  rhanr^  coltr.  t. 
Iwlii  cxanimctM kjwka i  thprougblr  can!,  ir  aatL«nr<t. 
win  fJ  mi  within  a  <Iu v%  am!  S3  «wch  mnr,»h. 

until  I  have  pakl  the  nperui  price  of  .  .  If  I  .!►- 

clrle  not  to  keep  the  U*»M.  I  will  return  them  at 
your  expense  amt  owe  you  not hlar. 

To  limif*  prompt  nhipcncnt  tai  out  all  U^ns. 


Your  Choice  A  Man  Who  Draws  a  Crowd 
75c  a  Week  Because  He  Knows  Human  Natu 


{Continued  from  page  6j) 


the  day,  for  instance,  you  may  motor  by 
a  billboard  without  giving  it  a  thought, 
because  there  arc  so  many  other  things 
for  you  to  look  at.  But  if  that  billboard  is 
illuminated  at  night,  you  can’t  miss  it! 
It  fairly  leaps  at  you  out  of  the  darkness. 

"I  knew  this,  so  I  determined  to  make 
people  notice  my  church  at  night.  At 
first  1  thought  of  putting  up  an  illumi¬ 
nated  cross.  But  there  was  nothing  novel 
about  that.  Plenty  of  churches  had 
illuminated  crosses.  Then  I  thought  of  a 
‘Hashing’  cross,  one  where  the  lights  flash 
on,  first  at  one  side,  then  at  the  other. 
But  other  churches  had  flashing  crosses. 
I  needed  something  which  people  would 
not  only  see  hut  talk  about. 

"Finally  I  thought  of  a  revolving  cross. 
I  never  had  heard  of  one;  hut  I  called  in 
an  electrician,  told  him  what  I  wanted, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  re¬ 
volving  cross  on  the  tower  of  mv  church. 
That  was  one  of  the  few  absolutely  orig¬ 
inal  ideas  I  have  used;  for  1  freely  admit 
that  I  get  ideas  anywhere  and  everywhere 
I  can  find  them. 

“That  cross  was  an  advertisement. 
And  it  was  an  advertisement  of  the  right 
kind,  because. it  did  more  than  merely 
attract  attention.  It  told  rbat  it  was 
advertising!  The  cross  is  the  one  thing 
which  has  never  been  used  except  in  con¬ 
nection  with  high  and  hole  things.  It 
means  nobility  of  sen  icc.  It  means  sac¬ 
rifice  and  salvation.  And  as  it  turned  and 
turned,  sending  its  beams  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  that  cross  of  my  church  seemed  to  sai  : 
‘Come  to  me!  You — and  you— and  you!' 

"From  the  night  the  revolving  cross  was 
dedicated,  the  church  was  filled  every 
Sunday.  And  the  collection  that  was 
taken  up  the  night  of  the  dedication  paid 
the  entire  expense  of  making  and  putting 
up  the  cross. 

"pF<  )I*LE  repeat  glibly  the  saying:  ‘Ad- 

*  v  ertising  pays.'  But  if  it  is  to  pay  ftrr- 
manrntly,  you  must  not  promise,  in  your 
advertising,  something  that  vou  can’t 
deliver!  For  instance,  in  the  newspaper 
ads  of  my  present  church  I  constantly 
appeal  to  a  certain  trait  of  human  nature. 

I  here  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  saving  that 
‘Nothing  succeeds  like  success.’  People 
want  to  go  to  the  successful  store,  the 
successful  play;  they  like  to  read  thr  best 
sellers  among  books;  and  they  like  to 
go  the  popular  church. 

"It  is  a  natural  instinct  with  everyone. 
Ur  all  think  it  is  pretty  safe  to  conclude 
that  if  a  whole  lot  of  other  folks  like  a 
thing  we  will  like  it  too. 

“It  was  because  I  recognized  this  fact 
that  I  advertised  St.  Mark's  as  ‘The  Big 
C  hurch  wirh  the  Big  Crowds.’  You  will 
almost  always  find  in  my  ads  some  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  church  draws  a  lot  of 
people.  I  use  sentences  like  these: 

"Wc  promise  no  scats  after  seven  o’clock. 

“All  scats  free  as  long  as  they  last. 

’"Fast  Sunday  «e  had  to  put  in  600  extra 
chairs! 

"Our  best  scats  are  gone  by  seven  o'clock. 


“But,  mind  you,  I  wouldn’t  use  that 
suggestion  if  the  facts  did  not  justify  it! 
Our  evening  services  are  crowded.  People 
do  come  early,  especially  in  winter,  in 
order  to  get  good  seats.  \Ye  often  hate 
to  put  in  6oo  extra  chairs.  And  we  do 
turn  away  people.  With  these  facts  to 
hack  me  up,  I  use  a  crowd  to  help  dru t: 
a  crowd.  Because  I  know  that  people 
like  to  go  where  the  crowd  goes. 

“One  woman  said  to  me:  'St.  Mark's  is 
not  only  the  Big  Church  with  the  Big 
Crowd;  but  it  is  a  church  with  a  Big 
Heart/ 

"I  hat  gave  me  another  idea.  Every¬ 
body  likes  a  big  heart.  It  means  friendli¬ 
ness  and  warmth  and  cheer.  Could  I 
guarantee  that  people  would  find  these 
.it  St.  Mark's!  I  knew  I  could;  so  I  began 
tp  advertise  ‘Ihe  Big  Church  with  the 
Big  Heart  and  the  Big  Crowds.' 

“J-f  KRE'S  another  thing:  Peonlc  like  to 
1  1  he  comfortable.  In  San  Jose,  one  hot 
‘lav,  someone  said  to  me,’  ‘Why,  this 
church  is  as  cool  as  a  cave/  Immediately 
I  said  to  myself:  ‘There's  an  idea!  I'll 
see  that  the  church  is  kept  cool  this  hot 
weather,  and  I’ll  use  that  fact  to  draw 
people/  Here  is  a  copy  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  I  put  in  the  local  paper  that  week: 


TUB  “COOL  AS  A  CAVE” 
CHl’RCH  WELCOMES 
YOU  SUNDAY 

FEATURE  PROGRAM 

A 

Illustrated  Preliminary  Sermon 
Ten  Mlnutenl 

** YOSEMITE  COD  S  DREAM 
COME  TRUE” 

B 

Sermon  in  the  Morning 
•TIIF.  COOLING  RIVERS  OF  THE 
BIBLE" 


Sermon  in  the  Evening 

“THE  SNOW-CAPPED  MOUNTAINS 
OF  THE  BOOK" 

D 

THE  ARC ALL  QUARTET 
Dressed  in  white  ducks,  will  aing 

Big.  bright,  cheerful,  hopeful  services 
that  you  will  enjoy 


"Aou  sec,  everything  in  that  advertise¬ 
ment  was  based  on  a  study  of  human 
psychology.  Just  let  me  analyze  it  for 
mu.  ‘Cool  as  a  Cave/  Wouldn’t  that 
sound  good  to  you  in  hot  weather?  I’ll 
Set  it  would!  And  the  church  ‘welcomes 
you.’  Of  course  everybody  likes  to  he 
welcome;  but  there  is  still  another  sug¬ 
gestion  in  that  phrase.  It  doesn't  tell 
people  it’s  their  duty  to  come.  Tell  a 
human  being  that  he  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  ‘as  a  duty/  and  he  instinctively 
rebels.  So  I  didn’t  tell  people  they  ought 
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See  the  Children  Safely  to  School 


for  Economical  Transportation 


Why  worry  about  the  safety  of  your  little  ones  on 
the  highways  or  crossing  city  streets  on  the  way 
to  school  ? 


CHEVROLET 


The  low  price  and  small  upkeep  of  a  Chevrolet  is 
cheap  insurance  against  such  risks. 

Then,  too,  driving  the  children  to  and  from  school 
gives  mother  or  big  sister  pleasing  relief  from 
household  duties,  and  shopping  can  be  done  at  the 
same  time. 

Chevrolet  5-passenger  Sedan  is  the  ideal  all-year 
family  car.  combining  the  comforts  and  atmosphere 
of  home  with  high  grade  body  construction,  me¬ 
chanical  reliability,  ease  of  handling  and  low  pur¬ 
chase  and  operating  costs.  Every  home  garage 
should  house  a  Chevrolet  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  another  car  is  owned. 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


There  ore  now  more  ihun 
10.000  Chevrolet  dealer* 
and  service  stations 
throughout  the  world. 


Prices  f.  o.  b.  Flint,  Mich. 

2-Pass.  Roadster  .  $510 
5-Pass.  Touring  .  .  525 
2- Pass.  Utility  Coupe  680 

4- Puss.  Scduncttc  .  850 

5- Puss.  Sedan  .  .  860 

Light  Delivery  .  .  510 
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To  the  new  users  of  Royal  Cords 
—  probably  a  million  in  19  23 


MOST  rules  are  all  the  better  for  being 
broken  once  in  a  while. 

There's  an  advertising  rule,  for  instance— 
never  to  ask  anyone  to  buy  a  thing  and  try  it. 

When  the  makers  ask  you  to  try  a  Royal 
Cord  on  your  right  hind  wheel  thev  may¬ 
be  breaking  the  rule,  but  you  will  benefit 
thereby. 

The  makers  of  Royal  Cords,  for  their  part, 
can’t  see  why  making  friends  should  ever  go 
out  of  fashion. 

The  more  quality  a  tire  has— and  the  more 
leadership — the  greater  its  obligation  to  be 


simple  and  direct.  Royal  Cords  earned  their 
position  of  high  regard  by  simple  things. 

You  can  easily  see  that  people’s  confidence 
in  Royal  Cords  could  never  have  beenwon  by 
quoting  a  lot  of  big  mileages,  talking  big  dis¬ 
counts, orgoingthrough  all  those  other  kinds 
of  gestures  with  the  idea  of  registering  big. 

The  makers  of  Royal  Cords  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  guarding  quality  and  have  no  desire 
to  da::Ie  customers. 

Their  ideas  seem  to  be  right,  because  U.S. 
Royal  Cords  arc  the  measure  of  all  tire  val¬ 
ues  today. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


©  1923,  U.  S.  Tire  Co..  N.  Y. 
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to  come.  Neither  did  I  beg  them  to  come  idea  with  me  but  one  which  we  have 
as  if  the  church  were  a  poor  thing,  sort  adapted  in  a  new  way 
of  forlorn  and  lonesome.  No!  I  tried  to  "A  soprano  singer 


hidden 


in  some 

give  the  impression — which  was  justified  remote  comer  of  the  church  auditorium; 
by  the  fad — that  the  church  was  getting  perhaps  in  the  back  of  the  balcony.  Some- 
along  fine!  That  it  was  full  of  life  and  where  else,  perhaps  down-stairs,  is  the 
health  and  happiness;  full  of  the  spirit  contralto.  In  another  place  the  tenor  is 
that  says,  ‘Hello,  there!  How  are  you?  concealed;  and  in  still  another  the  bass. 
Certainly  am  glad  to  see  you!  Come  and  Our  leader  announces  a  hymn;  such  as 
join  us.  We’re  having  a  fine  time.’  You  ‘Pass  me  not,  O Gentle  Saviour.’  And  he 
like  a  greeting  like  that,  don’t  you?  Well,  tells  the  audience  that  he  has  arranged 
rhat’s  the  suggestion  I  tried  to  put  into  for  the  singing  of  the  verses,  but  wants 
this  advertisement.  them  to  join  in  the  chorus. 

"  I  he  organ  plays  the  introduction. 

THE  preliminary  sermon,  icith  pictures,  7hcn  -  suddcnl-v'  ,as  ,!f  so.mc  sP'ril,  wc,rt 
about  the  Yosemite,  was  given  be-  hovering  over  the  listening  crowd,  the 
cause  of  the  instinctive  desire  people  have  soprano  sings  the  first  verse: 
in  warm  weather  to  get  out  into  the  great  n  i  e  ■ 

outdoors.  They  naturally  have  this  desire;  1  ~  Sav,our* 

and  it  never  pays  to  buck  against  natural  While  on  others  Thw  art  calling, 

instincts.  Use  them,  instead!  Capitalize  not  mc  by_ 

them  as  an  asset  in  appealing  to  people 

I  used  Clod's  beautiful  outdoors  to  turn  “Then,  as  the  notes  die  away,  the 
their  thoughts  to  Clod  Himself.  audience  takes  up  the  chorus.  And  how 

“Then  there  were  the  two  chief  sermons  they  do  sing  it'  There  is  none  of  the  care- 
of  the  day.  Wouldn’t  the  mere  sound  of  lessness  of  ordinary  chorus  singing.  That 
those  subjects  be  refreshing  in  hot  voice,  stealing  with  penetrating  sweetness 
weather?  I  wouldn't  think  of  preaching,  to  their  ears,  has  reached  their  hearts; 
in  July,  about  the  fiery  furnace!  I  wouldn't  has  spoken  to  their  minds  and  souls.  The 
advertise  my  church,  in  August,  as  *\\  arm  verses  arc  sung  in  turn  bv  the  four  hid- 
as  Toast!'  I  do  advertise  it  that  way  in  the  den  singers,  and  the  effect  is  almost 
winter.  Why  not —  if  it  is  warm?  What  magical. 

is  the  sense  of  knowing  what  people  feel  "I  believe  in  giving  things  a  name,  so 


Beard  Softening 

Let’s  get  down  to  find  principles.  You 
want  the  shaving  cream  which  will  put 
your  beard  in  the  right  condition  for  pain¬ 
less  removal.  You  shave  365  dnya  in  a 
year  and  any  preparation  making  this 
daily  operation  more  pleasant  is  going  to 
receive  your  earnest  consideration. 

No  cream  can  deceive  your  razor.  Your 
beard  comes  off  smoothly  and  gently  or  it 
tugs  and  yields  protestingly  and  painfully. 

Over  two  million  men  have  decided 
finally  and  enthusiastically  that  Monnen 
Shaving  Cream  is  the  master  of  any  beard 
that  ever  stood  up  to  a  keen-edged  razor. 

Let's  say  1  induced  these  men  to  buy 
Mennen’s,  but  they  weren’t  reading  my 
column  when  they  gave  Mennen's  its 
initial  test.  In  the  bath  room  a  shaving 
cream  must  stand  on  its  own  lather,  so  to 
speak.  Advertising  claims  never  yet  have 
softened  a  beard. 

I  honestly  don't  believe  any  man  ever 
gave  Mennen's  a  fair  trial  without  credit¬ 
ing  to  it  a  power  to  soften  a  board  more 
completely  than  will  any  other  soap. 

Mennen's  has  other  virtues  which  are 
mighty  attractive  and  desirable.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  rubbed  in  with  fingers.  It 
works  equally  well  with  hot  or  cold  water — 
soft  or  hard.  The  lather  does  not  dry  on 
the  face.  It  never  drizzles  but  whijm  up 
almost  instantly  into  a  firm,  creamy, 
moist  mass  of  beard  softening  lather. 

Mennen's  keeps  the  face  healthy  and 
the  complexion  clear  and  glowing.  That 
is  largely  due  to  wonderful  Boro-glycerine, 
a  soothing,  healing  emollient  which 
softens  and  relaxes  skin  tissues  and  sup¬ 
plies  a  refreshing,  mildly  antiseptic  pro¬ 
tection. 

But  after  all,  the  chief  object  in  using 
Mennen’s  is  to  get  groat  shaves — and  I 
guarantee  that  you'll  get  them. 

Go  to  any  drug  store  and  get  a  giant 
size  tube.  Try  ten  shaves.  If  you  are  not 
satisfied,  return  the  tube  to  me  and  I  will 
refund  purchase  price. 


message  wc  want  to  get  across  to  some-  when  1  asked  those  u 
body.  We  must  'get  them  coming'  to  us,  whistle  an  accompany 
by  using  our  knowledge  of  what  appeals  But  again,  why  not? 
to  them.  .  it  is  beautiful;  it  is  i 

"In  that  advertisement,  vou  notice  I  tivcly  lovely  as  a  hire 
say:  'Feature  Program.’  \ly  newspaper  of  evening;  sometime: 
experience  taught  me  the  importance  of  heart  as  the  smile  of 
featuring  things.  Suppose  I  should  put  to  whistle— if  we  can 
the  following  notice  in  the  paper:  someone  else  whistle. 

,  _  .  _  'It  blesseth  him  that 

“St.  Mark  s  Church,  hast  Jefferson  and  Gar-  ..l*.  •  tl..  ...u..  no| 
land;  mominu  service  at  u,  evening  service  •  ,  '  „t,_„ 

«  TOT  William  L.  S.icW,  Pa„„r. 
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less  the  sermon  and  rhe  serv  ice  was  so  "Let  me  tell  you  an  incident  out  of  my 
dull  that  they  turned  to  the  leaflet  to  own  experience.  When  I  came  to  Detroit 
help  them  kill  time!  No;  if  you  want  to  take  charge  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  I 
people  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  give  them  knew  that  I  had  a  hard  task  ahead  of  me. 
something  that  will  attract  their  notice.  The  church  was  new;  the  building  was  a 
Variety  helps  to  do  this.  I  put  variety  very  large  one— and  it  had  a  debt  in  pro- 
into  our  services,  our  bulletins,  our  news-  portion  to  its  size!  I  he  interest  alone 
paper  advertising.  amounted  to  something  like  one  thousand 

“Mut  I  invariably  use  it  to  advance  the  dollars.!  month!  I  he  membership  was  not 
one  great  purpose  of  the  church.  No  made  up  of  rich  people.  Quite  the  contrary, 
business  man  should  use.  in  his  advertis-  I  he  church  was  often  described  as  ‘a 
ing  or  in  a>  of  his  methods,  an  appeal  white  elephant’ — and  this  white  elephant 
that  isn't  a  constructive  hcln  to  his  was  now  on  my  hands, 
business.  Get  people’s  interest;  nut  get  it  “The  evening  of  my  arrival  I  went  to 
in  a  way  that  will  help  to  sell  your  idea.  the  hotel.  I  had  come  without  my  family 
“For  instance,  my  ‘business'  is  to  turn  and  no  one  had  met  me  at  the  train.  I  was 
people’s  thoughts  to  God.  And  one  of  the  a  stranger  in  the  city ;  and  I  confess  that, 
most  important  means  of  doing  this  is  as  1  sat  in  the  hotel  lobby,  I  came  as  near 
through  prayer.  But  after  a  half-hour  of  bring  utterly  discouraged  as  I  ever  had 
rousing  songs,  mingled  perhaps  with  been  in  my  life. 

laughter  and  fun— which  is  good  for  them’  "As  I  sat  there  wondering  what  I  should 
— they  are  not  in  the  quiet  and  worshipful  preach  about  the  next  day — for  this  was 
mood  which  is  the  best  one  for  prayer.  Saturday — 1  picked  up  a  newspaper  some¬ 

one  had  discarded;  and  as  1  glanced 

IKNKW  this  and  realized  that  I  must  through  it  I  came  across  a  small  item 
prepare  them,  must  change  their  mood,  about  an  accident.  A  little  girl,  named 
So  I  used  an  idea  I  pot  from  the  Panama  Marjorie  Allen,  had  been  injured  in  saying 
Exposition  at  San  hrancisco.  I  he  arehi-  her  baby  sister  from  a  street  car.  The 
tectoftbe  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  had  known  address  of  her  parents  was  given  in  the 
that  he  had  the  very  same  nrohlrm.  He  paper. 

knew  that  the  crowds  would  come  to  his  '  ‘Well,’  I  said  to  myself,  'I  won’t  sit 
Palace  from  utterly  different  ones— the  here  worrying  about  my  own  affairs  any 
Palaces  of  Machinery ,  of  Agriculture,  longer.  I  his  item  says  the  child  was  sell- 
even  from  the  bally-noo  shows!  They  ing  papers.  Evidently  her  people  are 
would  not  he  in  the  right  mood  to  'get  poor.  Maybe  they  haven’t  many  friends, 
the  message'  of  art  and  beauty.  So  he  At  any  rate.  I’ll  go  to  see  them  and  maybe 
built  a  lovely  colonnade  leading  up  to  the  1  can  do  something  to  help.* 

Fine  Arts  Palace  that  the  people’s  minds  "I  hunted  them  up;  and  it  just  hap- 
and  souls  might  he  calmed  and  uplifted  >eiicd  that  I  was  the  only  minister  who 
and  made  ready  for  the  coming  experience,  lad  come  to  see  them,  I  hc  father  had 
"To  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  we  >c«n  earning  so  little  that  Marjorie  had 
use  various  methods.  When  we  come  to  sold  papers  to  help  bring  in  money.  The 
the  end  of  the  Big  Sing,  we  have  what  we  mother  was  ill;  and  therefore  Majorie  had 
call  th«  Prayer  Hymn.  Many  hymns  are.  taken  her  baby  sister  with  her  to  relieve 
in  themselves,  real  prayers,  ‘Abide  With  her  mother  of  the  care.  She  had  run 
Me,’  and  'Rock  of  Ages.'  and  'Nearer,  across  the  street  to  sell  a  paper;  the  little 
My  ( >od.  To  Thee,*  and  'Jesus.  Lover  of  sister  had  tried  to  follow  her;  and  just 
My  Soul.' and  countless  others.  Whoever  then  a .  street  ear  dashed  around  the 
is  to  make  the  prayer  announces  the  corner.  Marjorie  turned  hack,  pushed  the 
hymn,  then  tells  its  story:  who  wrote  the  child  out  of  danger — hut  the  car  ran  over 
words  and  the  music;  when  and  how  it  her.  She  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  where 
came  to  he  written,  perhaps  some  story  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  both 
of  how  it  brought  comfort  and  help  to  legs, 
a  human  being. 

"Then,  their  mood  already  changed,  "OR.AY  E,  unselfish  Marjorie  Allen!  Do 
the  congregation  begins  the  hymn.  But  ***  you  wonder  that  I  forgot  my  own 
we  have  the  last  verse  sung  b\  a  quartet,  small  worries  in  the  face  of  a  tragedy  like 
or  by  a  soloist;  for  1  want  the  people  them-  that :  I  he  surgeons  thought  she  would  live, 
selves  to  be  quirt  absolutely  at  rest,  for  But  what  could  she  make  of  life,  faced, 
rhe  prayer.  I  may  have  the  organist  play  as  she  was,  with  poverty  and  a  terrible 
the  music  alone,  using  the  vox  Humana  handicap?  Her  parents  told  me  how- 
stop,  after  rhe  singing  ends.  ’Be  still  bright  she  was.  And  no  one  needed  to  tell 
and  know  that  I  am(k»d.’  Gradually  we  me  that  she  had  courage!  All  night  I 
have  brought  the  people  to  the  mood  thought  about  that  child  and  her  future, 
where  they  can  do  this.  I  he  only  solution,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 

“You  cannot  but  admit  that  this  is  would  be  to  educate  her  mind,  to  corn- 
wise  and  right.  But  you  may  think  it  is  pensatc  for  her  crippled  body, 
a  ‘showman’s  trick’  to  a.ttrtist  it.  I  do  "I  had  been  wondering  what  sermon  I 
not  think  so.  I  believe  in  telling  people  should  preach.  Could  there  be  a  better 
what  wc  have  to  give  them,  because  I  sermon  than  the  one  preached  by  this 
want  them  to  come  and  gel  it!  So  I  often  child  herself?  When  I  stood  up  in  my 
‘feature’  our  Hymn  Story  in  our  adver-  pulpit  that  Sunday  morning  I  told  mv 
rising.  audience  about  Marjorie  Allen.  Thar  was 

“Another  thing  I  know  about  human  my  first  sermon  at  St.  Mark's.  There 
beings  is  this:  I  hey  can  be  reached  more  were  only  three  hundred  persons  present 
powerfully  through  their  emotions  than  in  in  the  great  auditorium,  where  now  we 
any  other  way.  If  you  talked  learnedly  often  have  three  thousand.  I  asked  them 
for  a  year  on  the  abstract  theory  of  alttu-  to  help  me  to  educate  this  child  that  she 
ism  you  would  not  accomplish  half  as  might  be  able  to  live  a  useful  and  happy 
much  as  if  you  told  one  simple  and  sin-  life  in  spite  of  her  handicap.  After  the 
cert-  human  story  that  brought  the  tears  of  sen  ice.  when  the  people  came  to  the  front 
pity  and  of  sympathy  to  your  hearers’ eyes,  of  the  church  to  shake  hands  with  me. 


fora  SixWeeks 
Trip  to  Europe 


IF  you  are  planning  a  trip  to 
Europe,  you  can  now  have  the 
vacation  of  your  life  for  only  $W5. 
Send  the  information  blank  below 
for  your  Government’s  surprising 
new  booklet,  “ Economy  Trips  to 
Europe,”  which  gives  suggested 
itineraries  for  tours  costing  hut 
£495  and  shows  you  how  to  get 
a  maximum  return  for  your  time 
and  money  spent  abroad.  Don’t  fail 
to  write  for  this  invaluable  guide. 

Glorious  Days  on 
Government  Ships 

The  low  rates  on  the  swift, 
comfortable  "Cabin  Ships”  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  United  States  Lines 
make  this  six  weeks  trip  practic¬ 
able  at  £495.  On  these  splendid 
vessels,  a  cabin  passage  to  England 
is  only  £120— third-class  £*5. 

Write  Today 

Mail  the  information  biant  today  for  tie 
nrw  booiftl  ••tUoHomy  hi  ft  to  BnroOe,"  and 
alio for  tie  handumriy  Ulna  rated  bod  it  I,  i*o>- 
i"g  art na!  photograph i  of  the  Government 
ihipi  that  run  to  all  parti  of  the  world.  No 
obligation.  Send  the  information  blank  novel 
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i  WOMAN’S  pleasure  in  motoring 
l\  depends  so  largely  on  how  much 
OJ  or  little  tire  trouble  she  has  on 
the  road,  that  the  General  Cord  has  a 
distinctly  feminine  following  wholly 
independent  of  its  success  in  the  world 
of  man-driven  cars.  Confidence  in  a 
tire  adds  new  enjoyment  to  every  trip. 


— goes  a  long  way 
to  make  friends 


GENERAL 

CORD  TIRE 
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COME  people  are  still  “bumping 
O  the  bumps”  because  they  do 
not  know  the  value  of  Gabriel 
Snubbers.  37  cars  are  standard- 
equipped— manufacturers  of  34 
others  put  holes  in  frame  for  them, 
thus  recognizing  their  value. 

Sold  by  Legitimate  Dealers 
GABRIEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1411  East  40th  Street  .....  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Keep  Ton  on  the 


Save  Tour  Car 
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If  it's  a  Snubber 
— It’e  a 
“GABRIEL” 


THERE  IS  NO  OTHER 
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they  placed  their  contributions  for  Mar¬ 
jorie  on  a  table  beside  me.  And  those 
three  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren— none  of  them  rich— left  over  three 
hundred  dollars  on  that  table. 

“The  newspapers,  by  the  way,  took  up 
the  story.  People  all  over  the  city  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fund,  which  quickly 
reached  ten  thousand  dollars.  I  turned  it 
over  to  a  committee  to  be  handled.  1 
suppose,  if  1  had  deliberately  planned  to 
advertise  myself  in  Detroit,  1  couldn’t 
have  chosen  a  better  method.  L'ut  I  had 
no  such  idea  in  mind;  I  wanted  simply  to 
help  Marjorie  Allen  and  to  help  my 
own  people!  And  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
reaching  people  and  of  inspiring  them  to 
action  than  by  touching  their  emotions. 

“I  try  to  do  this  in  many  ways.  For 
instance,  I  know  that  the  emotions  can 
be  reached  through  the  eyes.  So  I  have 
used  such  ‘features’  as  the  Illuminated 
Cross  and  Illuminated  Windows.  A  great 
beautiful  white  cross  is  set  up  in  the 
church  above  the  altar  and  is  wired  for 
electricity.  Often  at  prayer  time  the 
church  is  darkened;  then  slowly  the  lights 
of  the  cross  are  turned  on.  until  it  shines 
as  a  glory  and  an  inspiration,  turning  all 
thoughts  to  Cod. 

“I  use  it  in  connection  with  beautiful 
music,  too;  with  an  exquisite  song,  or  a 
violin  played  softly,  or  a  muted  comet,  or 
the  organ  with  the  thrilling  vox  humana 
stop.  At  Christmas,  a  star  was  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  cross  above  the  altar,  while 
rhe  cross  was  placed  high  up  in  the  church. 
1  could  hear  the  people  catch  their  breath, 
for  the  sheer  beauty  of  it  all.  And  then, 
as  the  notes  of ‘Silent  Night!  Holy  Night!’ 
stole  through  the  church  I  could  sense  the 
wave  of  feeling  that  stirred  the  thousands 
of  hearts  down  there  in  the  dim  darkness. 

“Our  eyes!  Our  ears!  Why,  they  are 
the  doors  to  the  soul!  Why  not  send 
through  those  doors  the  strongest  appeals 
we  can  contrive,  to  turn  the  emotions  to 
the  ideas  we  want  to  get  across? 


W«!Li 
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I  was  in  San  Jose,  all  the 
churches  were  closed  during  the 
epidemic  of  the  flu.  I  realized  that  this 
was  necessary,  because  of  public  health. 
But  1  also  knew  that  people  needed  the 
church  then  more  than  ever.  As  I  looked 
at  it,  standing  dark  and  silent,  an  idea 
came  to  me.  We  had  eight  beautiful 
Tiffany  windows,  each  one  telling  in 
lorious  colors  some  great  story  from  the 
hie.  I  arranged  to  have  those  w  indows 
lighted  from  toithin,  so  that  they  would 
shine  in  the  darkness  like  pictures  painted 
in  light.  And  I  advertised  it.  The  result 
was  that  fully  live  thousand  persons 

fathered  in  the  street  on  Sunday  evening, 
t  was  a  strange  crowd.  Most  of  them 
wore  flu  masks.  Hushed  and  thrilled,  they 
stood  there  while  those  windows  preached 
a  shining  message. 

“The  effect  was  so  wonderful  that  I 
used  the  same  idea  in  another  way  later 
on.  I  had  an  electrician  arrange  to  light 
the  windows  from  the  outside.  I  hen,  at 
some  special  point  in  the  service,  I  would 
have  the  church  darkened  within  and 
have  one  of  the  windows  illuminated  from 
without.  The  light  was  skillfully  handled, 
so  that  it  was  strongest  on  the  central 
figure;  for  instance,  on  the  face  of  Christ. 
"1  bus  1  used,  in  novel  and  powerful  ways, 
the  windows  which  much  of  the  time  had 
been  dead  and  lifeless. 


"I  use  human  emotions.  You  must  use  I 
them,  if  you  are  to  get  hold  of  people's  | 
minds  and  hearts.  For  instance,  1  know  | 
that  everyone  loves  a  fight.  Oh  yes,  they  | 
do!  Not  necessarily  a  fist  fight;  but  we 
all  thrill  to  any  story  of  struggle.  We  all 
arc  stirred  by  a  tale  of  victory  against  odds. 

"line  of  the  ways  in  which  1  appeal  to 
this  natural  instinct  is  by  issuing  an  open 
challenge  to  the  theatre.  Now,  I  realize  | 
that  theatres  may  be  used  as  powerful  ' 
moral  agents.  Some  of  my  best  friends 
are  actors.  I  often  go  behind  the  scenes 
at  a  theatre;  partly  because  I  want  to 
know  all  kinds  of  people  -since  I  must 
reaek  all  kinds— and  partly  because  1 
want  to  learn  ho:-  to  reach  them.  And  1 
can  learn  something  there. 

“But  rhe  theatre  is  also  in)’  competitor. 
And  when  it  conies  to  a  struggle  between 
us  for  an  audience  I  am  going  to  fight  to 
get  it!  I  put  into  my  ads  such  lines  as: 
‘The  Church  Challenges  the  I  heatre.’  I 
say  this: 

“'We  dare  any  theatre  in  Detroit  to 
nut  oil  a  Sunday-night  program  that  will 
be  more  interesting  to  the  people  of  our 
community  than  we  put  on  in  this  church.’ 

"Well,  that  appeals  to  the  ‘sporting 
blood'  of  people.  They  want  to  see 
whether  we  can  make  good  on  that  ‘dare.’ 
We  think  we  do— otherwise  I -wouldn’t 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  issue  the  challenge. 

A  feather-weight  has  no  business  trying 
to  lick  a  heavy-weight.  But  if  you  be¬ 
lieve  v ou  can  do  what  you  say,  then  get 
into  the  fight  for  all  you  arc  worth— and 
invite  the  crowd  to  the  ring-side.  Because 
they  enjoy  a  fight. 

“I  SAID  that  people  like  to  be  comfort- 
^  able.  Never  forget  that  human  beings 
have  bodies  as  well  as  minds  and  souls 
Christ  fed  the  multitude  before  he  preached 
to  them.  That  vyas  good  psychology  We 
use  it  in  arranging  our  regular  mid-week 

frayer-mccting  service.  We  call  it  'Food. 

aith,  and  Fun  Night.’  a  name  which 
recognizes  three  primitive  human  in¬ 
stincts. 

"At  six  o’clock  comes  the  supper.  It 
isn't  free,  hut  the  charge  is  verv  moderate. 
There  arc  round  tables,  so  that  families 
can  sit  together.  We  have  served  as  many 
as  five  hundred  at  a  time.  An  hour  is 
\en  to  this  feature  of  the  evening,  an 
ur  of  good  cheer  and  good  fellowship. 
Then  comes  the  'faith'  part,  the  prayer 
services.  I  here  arc  several  of  these  in 
different  rooms,  for  the  crowd  is  so  large 
that  it  has  to  be  divided  into  Adult. 
Intermediate,  Junior,  and  Primary.  The 
service  consists  of  testimony,  song,  prayer, 
and  a  spiritual  message  from  some  one 
speaker. 

"This  fills  the  hour  from  seven  to 
eight;  then  comes  the  ‘Fun’  part.  I  he-  I 
lieve  in  the  right  and  the  duty  of  even- 
one  to  be  happy!  I  believe  in  the  moral 
effect  of  good,  wholesome,  physical  recre¬ 
ation.  Wc  have  a  fine  bowling  alley  in  the 
basement  of  the  church.  We  have  a  place 
for  basketball.  We  have  other  gamc- 
rooiqs.  And  after  we  have  fed  our  bodies 
and  fed  our  souls,  wc  all  go  down-stairs 
again  and  play!  God  knows—  and  I  say 
it  with  all  reverence — God  knows  that 
human  beings  crave  present  happiness  of 
the  heart  even  more  than  a  far-off  salva-  j 
tion  of  the  soul.  I  believe  in  giving  them 
the  happiness  as  a  preliminary  to  making  | 
them  ready  to  strive  for  the  salvation. 


E 


Clear  vision  comes  from  clear  thinking 
and  clear  thinking  can  come  only  from 
accurate  knowledge  and  dependable  in¬ 
formation.  Vague  and  inaccurate  infor¬ 
mation  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Clear 
thinking  based  upon  dependable  facts 
marks  the  successful  man— the  man  of 
decision  and  action. 

Nelson’s  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  is  a 
Complete  Reference  Library,  accurate, 
concise,  authoritative.  It  covers  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  from  the  dawn 
of  civilization  to  the  present  day. 

Fifteen  minutes  a  day  with  Nelson’s 
will  enable  you  to  think  clearly,  to  decide 
promptly,  to  be  a  leader  among  men. 


1  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


£16  Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information 

Ncl»on'»  i»  dwty*  new  -kept  constantly  up  to 
date  by  the  u»ue  every  sis  monthi  oi  230  or  more 
new  pages— old.  out-of-date  fact*  and  figure*  being 
eliminated  and  new  one*  »upplicd  to  take  their  place. 
By  mean*  of  the  patented  loo*e-lea/  binding  device, 
it  i».  like  hiitory  it»elf.  continually  in  the  making. 

Nel*on'»  I*  fully  and  beautifully  illustrated  over 
7.000  illuitration*.  colored  plate*,  photograph*,  re¬ 
production*  of  famou*  painting*,  and  line  drawing*. 

Nelion’i  contain*  more  than  300  map*,  including 
new  (I92J)  map*  of  Europe.  Africa.  Arabia.  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  Germany.  France.  Belgium,  etc.,  etc. 

Nelson’s  Free  Research  Bureau 

FOR  SCIENTIFIC  REPORTS  AND  SPECIAL 
INFORMATION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Every  purchaser  of  Nelson's  is  entitled  to  free  mem¬ 
bership  in  this  Bureau.  If  at  any  time  you  arc  in 
doubt  on  any  subject,  old  or  new.  write  to  tbi*  Bu¬ 
reau  with  the  positive  assurance  that  you  will 
promptly  receive  the  latcit  obtainable  and  most 
dependable  information. 

Free  Educational  Reading  Courses 

Nelson'*  Reading  and  Study  Courses  in  UNITED 
STATES  HISTORY.  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS. 
NATURE  STUDY.  AGRICULTURE  AND 
HOME  ECONOMICS  are  declared  by  educational 
authorities  to  be  equal  to  a  college  course  and  train¬ 
ing  in  each  of  these  departments. 


Send  for  TTiit  Splendid  Book 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Publishers  lor  125  Years 

A.  M.  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Plea**  tend  me  your  portfolio  erf  sample  pagr*. 
beautifully  illustrated,  containing  color  mapa.  plates 
and  photographs,  and  full  information  how.  by  easy 
monthly  payments.  I  can  own  Nelson  s  Perpetual 
Loose-Leaf  Encyclopaedia  and  Wftve  FREE  mem¬ 
bership  in  Nelson's  Research  Service  Bureau  for 
Soectal  Information.  This  must  incur  no  obligation 
whatever  on  my  part. 
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"Another  way  1  use  in  Raining  people’s  docs  not  help  to  ‘sell’  whatever  idea  you 
interest  is  bv  preaching  what  I  call  Story  are  trying  to  put  over.  1  use  my  knowl- 
Sermons.  It  may  be  true  that  ‘all  the  edge  of  human  nature  to  interest  as  many 
world  loves  a  lover.’  I  think  it  is.  But  people  as  possible.  But  everything  I  do, 
I  know  it  is  true  that  all  the  world  loves  every  advertisement  I  place,  every  device 
a  story’ !  I  take  a  book  which  tells  a  great  I  use  to  catch  the  eve  and  the  car,  is 
human  story',  and  I  preach  my  sermon  on  carefully  planned  to  lead  un  to  my  one 
that  story.  People  like  to  get  down  to  real  purpose — which  is  to  bring  people 
concrete  cases.  That,  by  the  way.  is  to  God.  I  am  often  asked  if  our  methods 
exactly  what  The  American  Magazine  do  accomplish  this  or  if  thev  merely  draw 
docs.  It  does  not  theorize  about  life.  It  a  crowd  to  the  services,  and  achieve  noth- 
tells  true  stories  of  actual  human  beings,  ing  more.  My  answer  is  that  we  have 

taken  in  new  members  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
"'TMIAT’S  what  people  want.  Life!  Real,  a  month;  which  is  an  extraordinary'  record. 

1  throbbing  human  life!  I  try  to  satisfy  We  have  a  membership  now  of  over  two 
this  desire  by  using  the  great  stones  in  thousand  and  it  is  steadily  and  rapidly 
the  latest  books  and  plays  and  poetry,  growing.  Moreover,  our  congregations 
Incidentally  it  satisfies  a  minor  interest,  have  jumped  from  an  average  of  about 
People  like  to  be  able  to  talk  about  the  two  hundred  to— often— three  thousand 
successful  plays  and  books,  but  often  they  or  more.  The  loose  collections  are  ton- 
arc  too  busy  to  sec  and  to  read  them,  fold  greater  than  they  were.  We  spend 
When  they  have  had  one  of  these  sermons  several  hundred  dollars  a  month  in  auver- 
they  can  go  away  and  discuss  the  book,  or  tising.  And  careful,  truthful  advertising, 
the  nlay,  with  their  friends.  which  appeals  to  natural  human  instincts 

"But  I  want  to  repeat  emphatically  and  which  leads  un  to  your  one  big  pur- 
that  I  never  use  any'  appeal  solely  to  get  a  pose,  does  pay.  Ours  pays  not  only  in 
crowd!  That  would  be  a  waste  of  effort,  money,  not  only  in  getting  a  crowd  into 
even  if  it  was  nothing  worse.  Because  it  the  church,  but  in  getting  them  into  the 
is  a  waste  of  effort  to  do  anything  that  kingdom  of  God.” 


Whether  you 
huild.  move, 
or  re-decorate 


(Conlinufd  from  page  !$) 

carted  that  artillery  about  me.  But  it  stairs.  It  wasn’t  all  nerves,  either,  for 
bothered  me.  I  was  priding  myself  on  only  about  two  weeks  before  1  had  seen 
what  a  good  servant  I  was,  and  it  didn’t  a  fellow  trying  to  force  the  dining-r«x>m 
seem  right  and  respectable  to  be  toting  window.  But  he  seen  my  light  and  heat 
that  automatic  about.  But  a  vow’s  a  vow.  it.  Of  course  it  w  asn’t  my  gjime  to  wise 
A  year  passed  and  I  didn’t  do  nothing  the  family  up  and  have  the  stones  shoved 
about  lifting  them  rocks.  And  then  the  away  in  some  bank  vault, 
chance  came:  Well,  I  went  into  the  library  where  the 

Oliver  come  down  sick.  He’d  been  ail-  safe  was  and  sat  down.  It  wouldn't  do  to 
ing  for  some  time,  but  he  w  ouldn't  give  up.  get  down  to  the  station  too  early,  and  I 
But  at  last  he  got  it  had.  And  the  didn't  want  to  lift  the  rocks  till  I  was 
first  thing  he  did  when  the  doctor  had  ready  to  beat  it.  So  I  sat  and  watched 
come  and  told  him  he'd  have  to  stay  in  the  clock  creep  toward  the  half  hour.  Then 
bed  wraa  to  give  me  the  combination  of  it  went  around  to  one — and  then  one- 
that  safe.  It  came  more  like  a  shock  than  thirty — and  1  was  ready, 
a  pleasant  surprise. 

That  was  Thursday,  and  on  Saturday  1  I  KNELT  down  in  front  of  the  safe.  I  was 
knew  that  the  stage  would  be  set  for  a  *  just  about  to  give  the  dial  a  tw  ist  when  I 
get-away.  You  see.  there  was  a  picnic  hear  a  sound  right  behind  me.  I  swung 
down  at  the  old  Hall  near  the  station.  A  about  mighty  quick.  The  gun  dropped 
big  crowd  was  coming  to  it  and  they  would  from  my  sleeve  into  my  hand, 
be  going  home  on  the  two-o’clock  train.  Gosh!  I  just  hid  that  gun  quick  enough. 
I'd  be  in  New  York  by  three-thirty.  A  brec/.e  went  up  and  down  my  back. 

Came  that  Saturday  night.  It  was  Eddie  stood  there  in  the  doorway, 
twelve  o’clock  when  I  slipped  down-  "I  was  just  making  sure  I  linked  the 
stairs.  The  house  was  cold  and  cheerless,  safe,"  I  says,  and  my  voice  seemed  dis- 
I  had  felt  the  cold  before,  but  never  ex-  tant  and  far  away.  She  took  my  expla- 
actly  knew  the  meaning  of  cheerless.  nation  all  right.  Her  eyes  were  big  and 

There  was  light  in  Oliver’s  room  as  I  full  of  tears. 

Cassed  it  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  “It’s  Oliver,"  she  says,  running  to  me 
•ad  down  from  the  servants'  quarters.  I  and  throwing  her  arms  about  my  neck. 

Caused  and  listened  at  his  door  and  I  could  "lie’s  calling  for  you.  and  when  you 
ear  his  breathing.  weren’t  in  your  room  I  ran  down  here 

I  felt  his  head  and  it  was  hot— aw ful  where  the  light  was." 
hot— but  his  hands  were  as  cold  as  ice.  It  w  as  in  a  sort  of  daze  that  I  took  the 
But  I  was  mighty  careful  not  to  wake  trembling  child  in  my  arms  and  mounted 
him,  for  Oliver  w  as  dead  set  on  having  me  the  stairs. 

about  him  a  lot  and  would  'a'  spoiled  all  I  he  house  was  in  confusion  now.  and 
my  plans.  He  didn't  wake,  and  I  left  the  Mr.  J.  come  down  the  stairs  in  his  dress- 
room  and  went  down  the  front  stairs.  ing  gown. 

The  first  thing  what  I  did  w  as  to  unlock  "Going  to  call  the  doctor,”  he  says, 

and  unchain  the  front  door.  Mr.  J.  knew  passing  me  on  the  steps, 
the  value  of  those  stones  and  always  1  give  the  child  over  to  Nora,  the  nurse, 
locked  up.  And  I  was  as  careful  about  and  hurried  over  to  Oliver’s  room,  where 
them  as  he  was.  Many  a  night  I  laid  I  seen  Mrs.  Jones  standing  and  wringing 
awake  thinking  I  heard  noises  down-  her  hands. 
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Nine  Years  with  Studebaker 


—two  years  with  Willard 
Wood-Insulated  Batteries 
—seven  years  with  Willard 
Threaded  Rubber  Batteries 


The  Thing  that  Makes  it  Different 
This  battery  has  inside  of  it  no  wood  whatever. 
The  plates  are  insulated  from  each  other  by 
sheets  of  hard  rubber  pierced  with  1 96 .000 
little  threads.  The  rubber  supplies  durability. 
The  threads  give  a  uniform  passage  for  the 
electrical  energy.  This  results  in  o  greater 
amount  and  force  of  current,  kept  up  con¬ 
tinuously  through  the  battery’s  life. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  Studebaker  saw. 
seven  years  ago,  in  the  invention  of  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation,  a  new  and  better  kind  of 
automobile  battery. 

But  before  either  Willard  or  Studebaker  was 
willing  to  announce  the  new  battery  they  tested 
it  for  two  years  in  a  large  number  of  cars  under 
all  conditions  of  service. 

Finally  the  evidence  was  too  positive  to  be 
doubted  and  the  Studebaker  Corporation  adopt¬ 
ed  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  as  their  standard 
of  original  equipment. 

Other  car-builders,  too.  were  convinced  by  the 


result  of  this  thorough  testing  of  a  new  battery 
principle  and  today  134  of  them  are  using  Wil¬ 
lards  with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation. 

The  results  are  seen  in  the  elimination  of  com¬ 
plaints  to  car  builders,  in  the  reduction  of  repairs 
and  recharging  done  by  battery  service  stations, 
in  longer  average  life  of  automobile  batteries,  in 
the  higher  voltage,  or  “punch”  that  starts  two 
million  engines. 

It  costs  only  a  little  more  to  get  the  additional 
value  of  Threaded  Rubber  Batteries,  and 
steadily  increasing  thousands  of  motorists  are 
buying  them  for  replacement. 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Made  in  Canada  by  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company  of  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto.  Ontario 
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“Buck  up,  old  boy,”  1  says,  foolish-like, 
never  having  the  handling  of  anything 
like  this  before. 

He  kinda  laid  easy  for  a  while  and  then 
he  took  hold  of  my  hand.  He  was  speak¬ 
ing,  and  after  a  bit  I  get  that  he  wanted 
me  to  close  the  door.  So  1  give  Mrs.  J. 
the  high  sign  and  shut  the  door  on  her.  1 
heart!  her  gasp  and  sorta  lean  up  against 
the  wall.  Flop-like! 

“I’m  going  out,  I  homas,"  he  tells  me. 
“It  had  to  come,  but  I’m  glad  it  didn't 
come  a  year  ago.  The  Burton  Joneses 
would  fail  terrible  with  no  one  to  take 
care  of  them,  and  Mrs.  Burton  Jones  needs 
a  lot  of  taking  care  of.  But  I  can  go  easy 
now,  Thomas.  You’ll  take  my  place.” 
His  face  wasn’t  red  no  more.  It  was 

Eale,  a  sorta  pasty  white.  I  don’t  think 
e  had  no  pain. 

“I’ll  take  care  of  them,”  I  said. 

Here  was  him  a-going  over  the  long 
road  and  only  thinkin’  of  the  family. 

“Yes,  l  ean  trust  you, Thomas,”  hewent 
on.  "Now,  don’t  forget  her  temper. 
You’ll  have  to  speak  to  her  about  that 
often.  Then,  there’s  the  matter  of  cards. 
You  must  tell  her  about  that  each  time 
before  she  goes  calling.  One  card  for  her¬ 
self,  Thomas,  and  one  of  her  husband’s 
for  each  member  of  the  family  that  she’s 
visiting.  That’s  her  worst  habit,  and  I’ve 
kept  her  straight  on  it  for  years.  Remem¬ 
ber  .  .  .  one  . . .  one  for  each  member  . . . 
only  one,  Thomas  ...  for  each  . . .  just 
one — ” 

And  then  Oliver  passed  out. 

XT  EARLY  everybody  was  gathered  out 
1^  in  the  hall  of  the  servants’ quarters 
when  1  laid  Oliver  hack  on  the  bed  and 
come  out.  And  he  had  placed  a  trust  in 
me.  1  could  a-laughcd— but  1  didn’t. 

“It’s  all  over,”  1  told  them,  and  Mrs.  J. 
burst  out  cryin’  and  went  right  into  the 
room  and  knelt  before  all  the  servants. 

Then  I  thought  of  Mr.  Jones  and  won¬ 
dered  what  was  keeping  him.  He  oughta 
be  there  with  all  them  females.  So  1  slips 
down  the  stairs.  I  just  go  right  into  the 
library  where  the  ’phone  is,  and  know  at 
once  what’s  kcepin  Mr.  J.  lie’s  sirring 
there  in  a  chair,  and  his  mouth  full  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  his  arms  and  legs  is  bound  to  the 
chair.  His  eyes  arc  bulging  out  of  his 
head,  but  that’s  his  own  doing. 

But  that’s  all  I  sec  and  then — 
“Hands  up — and  put  ’em  up  high.” 
And  I  put  ’em  up,  and  put  ’em  up  high. 
I  didn’t  see  the  speaker,  but  right  away  1 
knew’  what  is  doing.  1  lie  lads  of  the  win¬ 
dow  has  returned  for  them  n>cks  and  find¬ 
ing  the  door  open  walked  in.  The  room 
was  quiet-looking.  Mr.  J.  didn’t  put  up 
no  fight,  which  was  best  for  him.  But 
then  I  ain’t  of  a  peace-loving  nature — 
and  I  was  thinking  hard. 

“Frisk  him,  Ed,”  says  the  voice  again; 
and  a  little  wop  walks  in  front  of  me  and 
feels  all  over  my  clothes.  But  he  never 
touched  my  arms,  and  there  in  my  sleeve 
was  that  little  twenty-five  automatic. 

Now,  you  see,  I  wasn’t  in  such  a  had 
hole  as  things  looked.  It  takes  the  best 
dick  on  the  force  just  one  second  to  draw 
a  gun  and  shoot.  If  he  did  that  with  me 
he  would  be  just  a  half-second  too  late. 
But  then  these  lads  didn’t  have  to  draw, 
and  from  what  I  hear  there  is  two  of  them 
— so,  after  all,  I  had  food  for  thought. 
Considerable  thought. 

“It’s  old  Butts  himself — or  young 


7  HEALS ' 
BLEEDING 
GUMS 


IDOffl  PAST! 

Ubistoi-Hyois^ 


Butts,”  the  lad  behind  me  with  the  can¬ 
non  says.  "We’ll  get  the  combination  of 
that  safe  out  of  him.’’ 

I  was  looking  straight  at  Mr.  J.,  and  1 
see  him  shake  his  head.  He  had  some  guts. 

"Give  me  the  combination  of  that 
safe."  The  leader  spoke  again,  and  his 
voice  was  cool  and  calm  and  1  see  that  he 
wasn’t  no  ordinary  crook. 

Then  I  swung  around  and  looked 
straight  into  the  face  of  the  lad  with  the 
gun. 

IT  WAS  Spike  Dawson,  the  squealer.  He 
gasps.  The  sudden  recognition  unnerved 
him.  Just  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  it 
did.  But  that  was  enough.  Mv  right  arm 
went  forward — two  shots  rang  out.  1  had 
shot  coming  down  and  I  had  shot  to  hit 
righr  between  those  sneaking  eyes.  It 
was  my  life  or  his  and— I  wanted  his.  I 
knew  that  at  last  I  was  a  killer.  But  if 
ever  a  rat  needed  killing  that  rat  was 
Spike  Dawson.  It  ain’t  what  you’d  call 
good  ethics  maybe — but  it’s  fact. 

And  then  there’s  another  report,  a  sharp 
stab  in  mv  shoulder,  and  as  .Spike  falls  at 
my  feet  f  remember  that  little  wop  and 
realize  that  I’ve  been  hit.  But  I  turn 
quick— take  another  bullet  in  the  left  arm 
and  drop  the  wop.  T  hen  things  go  black — 
awful  black— and  then  nothing— just 
nothing. 

It’s  two  weeks  later  before  I  get  a  line 
on  myself,  and  I’m  in  a  nice  white  bed,  my 
own  bed,  and  there’s  a  nurse  there.  Ed¬ 
die  gives  me  this  dope,  for  she  comes  in 
often  to  tell  me  stories. 

"You  used  to  tell  them  to  me,”  she  says, 
"Now,  I’ll  tell  you  some.  About  fairies. 
I  don’t  like  burglars  any  more.” 

Then  Mrs.  Burton  Jones  ambles  in. 
I’m  going  to  call  her  by  her  full  title  from 
now  on.  Oliver  would  have  it  so. 

"You  arc  our  butler  now,”  she  tells  me 
with  a  smile.  "You  must  hurry  and  get 
Well,  and  then  we  are  going  to  send  you 
away  to  the  mountains  for  a  nice  long  rest. 
Nurse  says  I  mustn’t  stay  long  and  dis¬ 
turb  you,  and  besides  I’m  calling  on  the 
Hazzards  this  afternoon.” 

’The  Richard  Hazards?”  I  asked. 
*Ycs— the  Richard  Haz/ards,"  she  nods. 
"There  are  four  of  them,”  I  says  after  a 
bit.  "Don’t  forget  to  leave  four  cards  for 
your  husband  and — and  only  one  for 
yourself.” 

"Goodness  gracious!”  She  looks  star¬ 
tled.  "I  had  forgotten  all  about  that  card- 
casc,  and — ”  I  hen  she  breaks  off  and 
turns  sudden  upon  hddic.  ’“t  ou  naughty, 
naughty  child,’  she  almost  yells.  "You've 
been  in  my  room  again  and  Keen  playing 
with  my  cardcase." 

"A  lady  never  loses  her  temper,”  I  says 
quiet-like. 

Mrs.  Burton  Jones  stopped  dead  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence  and  then  says  calmly: 
"Thank  you,  Thomas." 

'TMIAT’S  all  long  ago  now.  But  it  just 
*  had  to  be.  You  see,  an  honest  country 
life  was  laid  out  for  me.  Mrs.  Burton  Jones 
would  been  absolutely  helpless  without 
me;  Eddie  didn’t  like  burglars  any  more, 
and  then  there  was  Oliver’s  trust.  But  1 
don’t  know,  somehow  I  put  the  whole  thing 
down  to  Eddie’s  pipe  and  my  poetic  nature. 

So  I  just  up  and  bought  myself  a  couple 
of  books  called  “The  Habits  of  Good  So¬ 
ciety.”  If  you  arc  going  to  do  a  thing  at 
all  vou  might  just  as  well  do  it  right. 


Does  your 
tooth-brush 
show  pink”? 

.ll  too  optrn  men  and 
women  hold  back  from  giving 
their  teeth  the  good  brushing 
needed  because  their  gums 
are  soft  or  irritated. 

A  “p»nk  tooth-brush”  is  a 
sign  of  tooth  trouble  to  come 
— a  warning  to  restore  your 
gums  to  a  healthy  condition. 

In  this,  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 
can  help  you.  For  it  cleans  the 
teeth  thoroughly  and  exercis¬ 
es  a  gentle  healing  effect  upon 
soft  and  bleeding  gums. 

Ipana  contains  Ziratol,  long 
used  by  the  profession  in  the 
treatment  of  soft,  spongy  or 
bleeding  gums. 

And  flavor!  Ipana  is 
smooth, snappyanddelightful. 
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Bristol-Myers  Co.,  45  Rector  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA  TOOTH 
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long  as  the  mbtor. 
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proof.  Need  lubri¬ 
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a  year.  Reduce 
power  bills,  cut 
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in  the  season  of  1920*1921,  when  one  third 
of  the  apples  in  New  York  State  were 
rotting  under  the  trees,  apples  shipped  by 
one  of  these  associations  were  selling  at 
three  times  the  New  York  prices.  And 
to-day  eggs  sent  East  by  the  Pacific  Egg 
Producers,  \\  horn  Sapiro  brought  together, 
command  a  better  price  in  New  York 
than  the  native  eggs  sold  by  individual 
noultrymen  -despite  the  fact  that  the 
Pacific  product  is  eighteen  days  old  when 
sold  over  the  grocery  counter. 

Last  year  Sapiro  went  down  into  the 
Mississippi  delta  and  organized  a  big 
group  of  cotton  growers.  I  his  year  the 
same  growers  have  been  getting  from  six 
to  eight  cents  a  pound  —or  from  *  to  to  *40 
'  a  bale— more  for  their  cotton  than  the  un¬ 
organized  producers  in  the  same  section 
of  the  country.  In  1921  the  hurley -to¬ 
bacco  raisers  of  the  South  were  getting 
from  H  to  1 1  cents  a  pound  for  their  crops. 
Then  Sapiro  organized  them.  In  1922 
they  received  an  average  of  21  cents  a 
I- mi  ml.  which  means  that  an  added  profit 
of  some  Si  (.000.000  was  distributed  among 
:  the  68,000  members  of  the  association. 

A  FEW  months  agoOtto  H.  Kahn,  head  of 
one  of  the  most  pow  erful  international 
banking  firms  in  the  world,  gave  a  dinner 
in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
more  intimate  understanding  between  the 
financial  and  the  agricultural  leaders  of 
the  country.  As  spokesman  of  the  great 
cooperative  farming  movement,  Sapiro 
was  asked  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the 
California  growers  were  running  away 
with  the  Eastern  markets— why  more 
than  three  fourths  of  them  rung  up  tidy 
profits  last  year,  while  the  average  East¬ 
ern  farmer  was  barely  holding  his  own  or 
else  going  more  deeply  into  the  hide. 
Turning  to  Judge  Gary,  head  of  the  bil- 
lion-dollar  l  nited  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  sat  opposite  him,  Sapiro  said: 

1  "The  California  growers  are  making 
money  because  we  have  studied  the  meth- 
I  ods  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  applied 
them  to  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 
The  industrial  system  of  the  country'  is 
based  on  group  production  and  group 
marketing.  Your  company  is  an  excellent 
example.  Hitherto,  among  the  workers 
of  the  world,  only  the  farmer  and  the  artist 
have  labored  alone  and  marketed  their 
products  as  individuals.  Now,  a  good 
farmer  is  not  necessarily  a  good  salesman 
1  — and  even  if  he  were  a  good  salesman  he 
has  lone  been  handicapped  by  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  his  control. 

"Farmers  used  to  dump  their  output 
wherever  it  was  grown,  as  soon  as  it  was 
grown,  and  thus  they  created  a  glutted 
local  market  from  which  simulators  could 
buy  at  their  own  price.  *1  hat’s  bad  busi¬ 
ness.  ’lour  great  company.  Judge  Gary, 
never  dumps  steel  rails  where  they  are- 
produced  and  leaves  them  there  to  be 
taken  away  by  the  highest  bidder.  It 
studies  the  markets.  It  canvasses  possi¬ 
ble  customers  and  ships  products  to  them 
1  in  the  desired  quantity. 


"Now,  the  California  farmers,  by  pool¬ 
ing  their  products  and  having  a  central 
business  organization  of  experts  to  sell 
them,  have  adopted  the  same  methods 
you  use.  We  know  our  markets;  we  have 
a  complete  outlet  for  our  perishables;  w’e 
store  our  non-pcrishablcs,  and  we  feed 
them  out  in  such  quantities  as  the  buyer 
will  absorb  at  a  fair  price.  And  because 
we  arc  a  sound  business  organization  we 
can  borrow  money  from  the  banks,  so 
that  the  farmer  who  has  once  pooled  his 
crops  docs  not  have  to  wait  for  full  pay¬ 
ment  until  they  are  sold.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  financial  institutions  have 
lent  us  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  In 
1921  the  War  Finance  Hoard  advanced 
£70,000,000  to  cooperative  organizations, 
and  if  there  was  a  single  loss,  I  haven’t 
heard  of  it. . . .  Yes,  Judge  Gary,  we  have 
become  prosperous  by  taking  a  leaf  from 
your  own  notebook." 

Sapiro  is  the  fastest  and  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  conversationalists  to  whom  I 
have  ever  listened,  lie  is  a  human  cata¬ 
ract  of  enthusiasm.  Even  if  you  hadn’t 
the  slightest  interest  in  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  you  would  become  a  loyal  rooter  out 
of  sheer  deference  to  a  man  who  can  be¬ 
lieve  anything  as  hard  as  he  does. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  led 
the  slender,  brown-eyed  enthusiast  from 
his  favorite  tonic  over  to  the  one  in  which 
I  was  immediately  interested —himself. 
My  reward,  however,  was  more  than  com¬ 
mensurate.  As  I  listened  to  his  swift, 
simnle  recital  of  a  boyhood  of  infinite 
pathos— particularly  of  the  six  starved 
and  tortured  years  in  an  orphan  asylum— 
1  was  constantly  wondering  how  all  that 
which  was  vivid  in  him  could  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  ordeal.  This  is  a  problem  that  I 
will  pass  on  to  you:  for  I  shall  tell  you  his 
story  just  as  he  told  it  to  me.  It  needs  no 

editing. 

**\TERY  well— these  arc  the  facts,”  he 

*  said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  for 
a  moment  resting  his  thin,  nervous  fingers 
on  his  knee.  "1  was  bom  in  San  Francisco 
thirty-eight  years  ago.  There  were  nine 
in  the  family.  I  was  fifth.  My  father  w  as 
a  teamster  and  we  were  pathetically  poor. 
W  hen  1  tell  you  that  1  was  born  in  my 
aunt's  kitchen,  because  we  didn't  even 
have  a  roof  over  our  heads  at  the  time, 
perhaps  you  can  guess  hottr  poor. 

"When  1  was  very  young,  we  moved 
across  the  bay  to  Oakland.  There  our 
fortunes  were  worse,  if  possible.  If  my 
father  had  worked  regularly  and  saved  his 
money,  he  could  have  provided  for  the 
simple  needs  of  his  big  family.  But  he 
didn’t  work  regularly,  and  he  brought 
home  very  little  of  what  he  earned.  He 
was  afflicted  with  certain  unfortunate  per¬ 
sonal  weaknesses  that  it  hurts  me  to  think 
about  or  talk  about,  so  if  you  don’t  mind — 

"W  hen  I  was  six  and  my  brother  Philip 
was  eight  we  had  to  start  in  selling  news- 

Capcrs  and  matches  on  the  streets  of  Oak- 
nd.  Otherwise  we  would  have  gone 
hungry.  I  rather  liked  selling  newspapers. 
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Oakland’s 
share  in 

automobile  progress 


[  7T  7HF.X  McKinley  was  nomin- 
VV  atcd  for  President  there  were 
only  four  gasoline  automobiles  in 
the  whole  United  Stales.  Today 
there  arc  more  than  ten  million. 
Two  factors  have  helped  to  work 
this  miracle — tfw  spirit  of  youth  and 
the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Being  young,  the  industry  knew  no 
limiting  traditions, and  almost  even 
car  has  contributed  something  to 
the  development  ot  all  the  test. 

Oakland  pioneered  in  the  develop- 

Under  car  to 


monument  to  the 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

Back  of  the  Oakland  organ¬ 
ization  is  General  Motors,  addinp 
to  Oakland's  resources  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  large  purchasing  power 
quantity  production,  and  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  men  and  ideas. 

This  is  the  philosophy  on  whirl 
( General  Motors  is  built — that  even 

•  m 

manlier  of  a  family  is  In  ner  able 
to  serve  because  ol  its  associatior 


Of  Tur  ten  million 
passenger  ears  in  the 
United  Stales,  one  in 
seven  is  a  CJeneral 


ment  of  a  light 
sell  for  less  than  SlbOO. 

The  horizon  <»l  the  industry  was 
broadened  bv  that  achievement. 
Families,  to  whom  the  ownership 
of  a  six-cylinder  car  had  been 
only  a  hope,  found  their  hopes  re¬ 
alized;  and  men  began  to  think  of 
the  automobile  as  the  servant  of  all 
the  jicople. 


with  the  others.  C.eneral  Motors  is 
stronger  liecauscof  Oakland’s  ideal 
In  Imild  "the  finest  light  six";  and 
Oakland  is  strengthened  by  the  ex¬ 
perience,  the  skill,  and  the  spirit  of 


The  Oakland  of  1923  is  one  more 


the  other  seventy  parts. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

BuiCK  •  Cadillac  *  Chevrolet  Oakland  •  Oldsmobjle  *  CMC  Trucks 

Dclco  and  Rcmy  Electrical  Equipment  •  Harmon  R-.<!iaiors  •  Fisher  Bodies  -  J^vcm  Rims  •  AC  Spark  HugS-AC  Speedometers 
New  Departure  Bail  Bearings  •  Klaxon  Warning  S.g.uls  -  Hyan  Roller  Bearings  •  Dclco  Light  and  Power  Plants  and  FriguLirc 
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$250  First  prize 
$200  Second  prize 
$100  Third  prize 

2  prizes  of  $50  each 
6  prizes  of  $25  each 
10  prizes  of  $10  each 
20  prizes  of  $5  each 

41  prizes  in  all 

Could  you  use  $250? 

Here  is  your  chance.  At  some 
time  or  other  you  have  undoubtedly 
used  Sherwin-Williams  paints,  var¬ 
nishes,  stains  or  enamels.  Whenever 
you  used  them,  you  found  that  it 
paid. You  got  beauty,  harmony,  econ¬ 
omy,  preservation,  increased  value 
of  theobject  painted. 

Tell  us  the  story  of  your  experience 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  convince 
others  of  the  advisability  of  using 
Sherwin-Williams  products  and  win 
one  of  these  splendid  prizes.  They 
will  be  given  for  the  most  helpful 
letters. 

To  be  helpful,  a  letter  must  tell  facts.  These 
facts  must  be  substantiated  by  photographs  or 
by  names  and  addresses  of  people  who  know 
the  facts.  No  letter  will  be  considered  that 
refers  to  Sherwin-Williams  products  bought  or 
used  after  January  Si,  1923.  If.  prior  to  that 
time,  you  have  never  used  Sherwin-Williams 
products  you  are  disqualified.  The  contest 
closes  May  15th. 

Take  your  time,  gather  your  evidence  as 
carefully  as  if  you  were  preparing  a  case  for 
court.  Remember,  each  letter  will  be  judged 
on  its  advertising  merit  and  provability.  It  is 
understood  that  all  letters,  photographs,  etc. 
may  be  used  in  advertising,  become  the 
property  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company 
and  will  not  be  returned.  Results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  closing  date. 

SherwinMluams 

PAINTSand  VARNISHES 

AAtna  Thi  nyht  ftntth 

Ad-,  crli.in*  Manager  tor  each  urfat 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

722  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


1  it  was  clean  and  interesting  work.  But 
peddling  matches  was  awfully  hard.  In 
those  days  matches  were  made  in 
square  wooden  blocks,  solid  at  the  base, 
1  and  with  several  hundred  to  the  block. 
Wc  bought  five  blocks  for  a  nickel  and 
sold  three  for  a  nickel.  I  hey  were  so 
heavy  that  a  load  big  enough  to  net  a 
profit  of  fifty  cents  would  weigh  twcntv- 
hvc  to  thirty  pounds.  It  was  about  all  I 
could  stagger  under — for  I  was  puny  and 
undersized  e\en  for  a  six-year-old. 

"They  were  wretched  matches — about 
one  in  five  would  light  when  you  wanted 
them  to,  and  it’s  a  wonder  anyone  bought 
them  at  all.  We  carried  them  in  flour 
sacks.  I  had  to  be  careful  in  swinging 
them  up  to  my  back  or  the  jar  would 
make  them  catch  fire.  I  his  happened 
once;  and  two  or  three  times  they  broke 
into  a  blaze  on  my  back,  through  friction 
or  spontaneous  combustion.  Almost  get¬ 
ting  burned  up  didn't  bother  me  half  as 
much  as  losing  the  matches,  which  repre¬ 
sented  money  that  we  needed  so  badly  at 
home.  That  almost  broke  my  heart. 

|  "OHILIP  and  I  would  get  up  at  half  past 
■  five  in  the  morning  jnd  sell  papers  on 
,  the  street  until  school  time.  I  hen.  after 
school,  we  would  rush  away  to  get  our 
loads  of  matches  and  start  tramping  from 
house  to  house.  <  >fte-n  we  would  walk  out 
as  far  a*  hast  Oakland  and  back  to  the 
down-town  section— a  distance  of  six  or 
eight  miles  —before  our  goods  were  wild. 

"Coming  home  at  night  so  tired  that  I 
ached  all  over,  I  would  sometimes  stay 
outside  the  house  for  hours  if  I  saw  that 
my  father  was  home.  You  can’t  imagine 
the  fear  we  had  of  him.  But  I  thank  (  1«h1 
for  my  wonderful  mother.  I  have  seen 
her  go  through  things  that  I  did  not  think 
any  human  being  could  go  through,  and 
remain  brave  and  sweet  and  optimistic. 
Not  only  did  she  have  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  protect  us  but  she  had  to  keep  us  ‘in 
nerve'  as  well —for  we  were  simply  fright- 
(  cned  to  death.  Kvery  once  in  a  while  she 
1  would  break  down  and  erv  over  us.  be- 
1  cause  we  had  to  work  all  the  time  we 
weren’t  in  school,  and  couldn't  go  out  and 
play  the  way  other  children  did.  But  she 
gave  us  more  strength  and  love  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

"Two  of  our  tragic  little  hand  had  died 
meantime,  and  that  threw  an  extra  burden 
on  Phil  and  me.  We  worked  even*  min¬ 
ute  we  could  spare  from  school — Mother 
just  wouldn’t  let  us  give  that  up— and  an 
cider  sister  helped  with  the  housework. 

“Presently  we  established  so  good  a  pa- 
!  per  trade  that  we  were  able  to  give  up  sell¬ 
ing  matches.  I  learned  to  read  quickly, 
and  even  as  a  little  tad  I  used  to  stand  on 
|  my  corner  and  call  the  headlines  off  to 
passers-bv.  I  his  seemed  to  tickle  them  to 
1  death  and  they  would  go  out  of  their  way 
to  patronize  me.  We  got  to  be  good 
fighters,  too.  We  had  to  be.  Competi¬ 
tion  for  desirable  comers  was  keen,  and 
we  often  had  to  lick  the  bigger  boys  to 
hold  ours.  But  between  us  we  averaged 
six  or  seven  dollars  a  week — which  seemed 
like  a  fortune. 

"Then,  when  I  was  nine  years  old.  mv 
father  was  killed.  A  fast  Southern  Pacific 
express  train  hit  the  truck  he  was  driving. 
I  remember  that  one  of  the  neighbors 
came  to  school  and  took  Phil  and  me  to 
the  hospital.  But  we  got  there  too  late  to 
1  see  him  aliv*.. 


“I  wasn’t  old  enough  to  appreciate  the 
solemnity  of  death,  and  all  I  could  feel 
was  that  a  great  fear  had  been  lifted.  In 
the  brief  period  between  the  fatality  and 
the  funeral  I  was  happy.  There  was  no 
school  and  no  work;  neighbors  were  drop¬ 
ping  in;  we  were  the  center  of  attraction. 
An  uncle  gave  us  new  suits  to  replace  our 
threadbare  ones,  and  it  seemed  the  most 
wonderful  thing  that  had  ever  happened 
to  me.  I  hen,  in  accordance  with  the 
Orthodox  Jewish  custom,  they  started  to 
cut  a  slit  in  our  coats — which  is  the  mod¬ 
ern  adaptation  of  the  ancient  practice  of 
rending  garments.  Phil  and  both  I  ran 
away,  and  when  they  caught  us  they  had 
a  terrible  time  persuading  us  to  submit  to 
this  mutilation  of  our  new  clothes. 

"  I  hr  funeral  gave  us  our  first  carriage 
ride— another  wonderful  event.  And 
after  it  was  over  custom  required  that 
we  stay  at  home  for  a  mourning  period  of 
seven  days.  1  he  neighbors  brought  us 
food,  and  we  had  the  blessed  privilege  of 
rating  all  we  w  anted. 

"When  Father  was  brought  home  dead 
there  was  less  than  twenty  cents  in  the 
house — and  seven  children,  the  youngest 
a  babe  in  arms.  Now  the  burden  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  family  fell  even  more  heavily 
on  Phil  and  me.  At  once  we  doubled  our 
daily  stock  of  papers  and  sold  them  to  the 
last  one.  We  had  to.  because  we  couldn’t 
return  them  and  get  our  money  back  if 
there  were  any  left  over.  We  would  start 
in  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  at  eight- 
thirty  Phil  would  go  to  school,  because  he 
was  the  cider  and  had  a  more  immediate 
prospect  of  needing  education.  Passing 
my  corner,  he  would  turn  over  to  me  what 
papers  he  had  left,  and  I  would  stick  on 
the  street  until  I  had  sold  them  all.  Some¬ 
times  I  wouldn't  get  to  school  until  after 
eleven  o’clock. 

"HE  FORE  long  my  teacher  got  very  in- 
**dignant  at  my  tardiness  and  wouldn’t 
accept  my  excuses.  So  she  reported  me  to 
the  principal  of  the  school,  who  was  Edwin 
Markham,  the  |w>et.  Mr.  Markham 
called  me  into  his  office  and  extracted 
from  me  the  whole  story.  Then  the  dear 
old  man  sent  me  back  with  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  I  could  come  late  whenever  I 
wanted  to.  and  he  would  trust  me  not  to 
arrive  a  minute  later  than  w  as  necessary. 
Moreover,  lie  assigned  a  teacher  to  spend 
each  noon  hour  helping  me,  so  that  I 
could  make  up  the  work  I  had  missed  in 
my  classes. 

"Phil  and  I  managed  to  make  about 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  lived  on  this  amount,  supplemented 
by  such  money  as  Mother  earned  by  hem¬ 
ming  towels  for  the  linen  department  of 
one  of  the  large  stores.  She  got  a  few 
cents  a  dozen  for  this  work,  and  usually 
she  would  sew  long  after  we  children  w  ere 
sound  asleep.  I  remember  one  morning, 
when  we  were  particularly  hard  pressed, 
I  got  up  earlier  than  usual  to  go  after  my 
papers  and  found  her  still  sitting  in  her 
chair,  with  the  first  slant  rays  of  the  sun¬ 
rise  setting  oft’  the  blue  circles  under  her 
weary  eves.  She  had  been  working  the 
livelong  night! 

"In  the  meantime  the  constant  hard 
work  was  telling  on  Phil  and  me.  1  was 
much  undersized  and  not  any  too  well.  In 
addition  to  selling  papers  I  had  to  study- 
hard  to  keep  up  in  school.  ‘You  boys  arc 
going  to  kill  yourselves.’  Mother  would 
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Range,  speed,  distinction  united 
in  Touring  Sedan  at  $1595 


,  the  Stephens  1  ounng  Sedan  give  it  with  instant  thrott|e  response,  its 
the  range  and  speed  ot  a  fine  touring  Stephens-builtmotorcombines brilliant 
car  for  spring  and  summer  driving.  performance,  low  upkeep  cost  and  no- 
Quality  and  lasting  beauty  show  in  every  table  economy.  Delco  ignition, Timken 
line  and  detail  of  its  dignified,  hand-  axles,  Gemmer  steering  gear,  Fedders 
wrought  body.  Scats  are  agreeably  broad  radiator,  Mather  springs,  indicate  the 
and  low,  built  up  on  deep,  luxurious  character  and  dollar  value  of  its  chassis, 
bases  of  small  coil  springs.  Equipment  is  exceptional  — trunk, 

Upholstery  is  cut  velour  in  a  rich  warm  power-d~ivcn  tire  pump,  transmission 
taupe;  fittings  in  matt  silver.  Instru-  lock,  cowl  ventilator,  sun  visor,  dome 
ment  board  and  window  moldings  are  and  stop  lights,  and  all  usual  accessories, 
natural  walnut.  The  body  is  in  sunny  Sce  the  Touring  Sedan  at  the  nearest 
Sorrento  blue,  with  top  of  bright  black  dcalcr-s.  S,udvlts  powerful  lines,  bal- 
duratex  over  standard  steel  panels.  anced  design>  ovcrsizc  units>  un_ 

Doors  are  wide.  Entrance  at  cither  side  matched  equipment.  'Fake  the  wheel 


rt,  1  Hindi 


Full -color  catalogue  on  request.  Write  to  Moline  today 


BEAV 


R 


WALL  BOARD,  GYPSUM  WALL, 


Over  two  billion  feet 
of  Beaver  Wall  Board  now  in  use 


Seventeen  years  ago  we  introduced 
to  the  American  public  a  new  type 
of  interior  wall  material  which  com¬ 
bined  economy  with  marked  con¬ 
venience. 


Six  Important  Features 

Six  important  feature*  explain  why  Beuver  Wall 
Board  it  today  preferred  by  those  who  are  careful  in 
the  selection  of  wall  board.'  Each  is  the  result  of  our 
long  experience  in  making  wall  board.  And  each  hot 
a  vital  part  to  play. 


Today  it  is  sold  in  practically  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  And  fourteen 
foreign  nations  now  buy  it. 

Constant  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  quality  of  Beaver  Wall 
Board,  but  even  today  the  millions  of 
feet  of  genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board 
put  up  in  the  early  years  of  our 
business  are  still  rendering  excellent 
service.  Over  two  billion  feet  are 
now  in  use. 

gr*.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  story 
gjVSfck  of  Beaver  Wall  Board. 

Uses  and  Advantages 

Beaver  Wall  Board  comes  in  big.  sturdy 
panels,  32.  36  or  48  inches  wide,  and  in 
,en*th*  of  6  to  16  feet. 

i HiTk'sin^L  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  easily  handled. 

*  SPRUCE  Merely  nail  it  directly  to  the  studding 
or  OVCT  old  P,aatCT  walls  or  ceilings. 

Beaver  Wall  Board  can  be  decorated 
r  WMtSmS  immediately  without  costly  sizing  and  is 
adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of  beautiful 
wall  treatments. 

The  cost  of  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  low.  And  the 
labor  cost  of  applying  is  likewise  very  low. 

For  ceilings  and  walls  in  new  construction;  for 
remodeling  or  repairing  attics  and  other 
idle  space  in  home,  factory  or  office;  for 
covering  old.  unsightly  plaster  walls;  for 
summer  cottages,  garages:  in  fact,  for 
any  purpose  where  a  permanent  heat, 
cold,  moisture  and  sound-proof,  fire-resist 
ing  inside  wall  or  lining  is  needed.  Beaver  S5 
Wall  Board  is  the  ideal  material  from  vl 
every  standpoint.  ^ 

THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  Inc. 


Genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  kiln  dried  and  sea 
soned  before  leaving  the  factory. 


Genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  rendered  practically 
impervious  to  moisture  or  climatic  changes  by  our 
exclusive,  patented  Sealtite  Formula. 


Genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  especially  calendered 
and  primed  to  produce  our  Art  Mat  Surface.  Either 
side  may  be  used. 

Thebest  lumber  and  building  material  dcal- 
ers  in  all  localities  sell  the  genuine  Bcavbr 
gk.  Wall  Board,  or  can  easily  get  it  for  you. 
Your  carpenter  can  figure  costs  and  apply  it. 

fOn  request  we  will  send  you  a  sample  of 
Genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board  and  a  booklet 
that  tells  all  about  its  uses. 

Administration  Offices:  BUFFALO.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


THOROLD.  ONT..  CANADA  -  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


PRODUCTS 

AND  VULCANITE  ROOFING 


Vulcanite  Roofing 
is  a  standard  value  the  world  over 


matically.  Patented  “projection"  underlies  each 
slot,  giving  extra  thickness  here  as  well  as  else¬ 
where  insures  extra  wear  and  weather  protection. 
For  beauty,  fire-resistance,  weather 
protection  and  long  life.  “Doubletite” 

Shingles  are  an  unusual  value. 

Self-Spacing"  Individual  Shingles— 
popular  everywhere  because 
they  are  laid  quickly,  look  good, 
last  a  long  time,  and  are  fire- 
resisting.  An  exclusive,  patented 
“shoulder"  insures  uniform 
spacing,  fast  laying,  and  seals 
the  roof  above  notch — prevents 
rain  and  snow  from  driving  be¬ 
tween  shingles  to  roof  boards. 

Gives  practically  a  triple  thick 
roof  when  laid  four  inches  to  the 
wcuther.  An  exclusive  VUL¬ 
CANITE  feature. 

VULCANITE  Roofing  also 


"iwwr  sut  s* in i hi  pf. 

due,  «"  ••Urih  rW  tk*  1 U. 


comes  in 

mous  Glendinning  Satura-  roll  and  ordinary  shingle  types— for  homes, 
££  tion  Process.  This  process  commercial  and  industrial  buildings— in 
dictates  the  use  of  only  gen-  jumbo  and  standard  weights- and  in 
haun,ui  itN  d  uine  Mexican  asphalt  and  smooth  finishes,  surfaced  with  mica,  talc 
our  own  make  of  tough,  long  and  sand;  also  red  and  green  crushed  slate 
fibre,  pure  rag  felt.  Under  its  specifications,  finishes. 

the  felt  is  run  three  times  through  the  You  can  identify  the  genuine  by  the  name 
hot  asphalt  saturating  bath.  Then  huge  VULCANITE  on  the  label. 

,uam  heated  roller,  literally  "drive  in"  Ask  VULCANITE  dealer  for  infer¬ 
tile  excess  asphalt.  Every  tiny  niche.  mation  or  write  u,  We  will  send  free 
crevice  and  pore  is  thoroughly  and  per-  and  request, 

manently  impregnated. 

VULCANITE  Roofing  includes  three  Beaver  GypSUm  Wall 

unusual  types  of  shingles— all  patented  and  If  You  P»»*t«cd  wall.  or  ceiling.,  there  i.  a  more 
all  finished  in  beautiful  red  or  green  crushed  ^  0ypsum  Wall  in  lalg(,  ^  pant„ 

•  which  can  be  nailed  direct  to  studding  or  joists.  It  it 

"Hexagon"  Slab  Shingles  produce  a  beautiful,  dur-  rnade  of  purest  gypsum  plaster,  sandwiched  between 
able,  extra  thick,  fire-resisting  roof.  Exclusive  two  lay*™  of  tough  fibre  board.  Front  side  specially 
patented  design  insures  proper  laying — also  a  processed  for  decoration. 

tight  seal,  long  wear,  a  deep  tile  effect  Beaver  Gypsum  Wall  comes  ready  for  im- 

.  and  heavy  shadow  line.  They  are  easy  mediate  decorating.  It  is  fire-resisting  and 

and  fast  to  lay  over  roof  boards  or  old  ,  moisture-proof.  Can  be  sawed  and  nailed 

roofing.  Their  artistic  pattern  enhances  *um*^eT-  Saves  much  labor,  time  and 

the  beauty  of  any  home.  fT-J'1 "muss."  Sold  by  leading  dealers  in  lumber 


"Doubletite"  Slab  Shingles  produce  a  roof 
not  unlike  Italian  tile.  They  lay  fast  and 
uniformly,  and  due  to  design,  space  auto- 

THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  Inc. 
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Merchants,  send  for  this  book 

and  learn  how  Projected  Selling  will  increase  your farm  trade 


Many  older  merchants  can  easily 
remember  when  cash  registers  were 
unknown,  and  yet  what  retail  store 
today  would  try  to  conduct  its 
business  without  a  cash  register  or 
some  similar  method  of  recording 
purchases? 

Conditions  in  the  retail  selling  held 
are  constantly  changing.  New  meth¬ 
ods  are  introduced — old  ways  are 
discarded.  Always  some  merchant 
must  try  a  new  plan  first.  If  it  suc¬ 
ceeds,  others  adopt  it;  if  it  fails, 
they  avoid  it. 

Within  recent  years  a  new  factor 
—  Projected  Selling — has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  retail  selling  held. 
It  is  new  only  in  its  application  to 
retail  stores;  it  is  as  old  as  the  Yankee 
tinware  peddler  of  our  grandfathers, 
the  house-to-house  canvasser,  the 
nomadic  merchants  of  the  days  of 
Rome  and  Carthage. 

What  is  Projected  Selling ? 

Projected  Selling — as  used  by  retail 
stores— is  simply  an  extending  of  the 
territory  from  which  you  draw  trade, 
a  projecting  of  your  store  into  the 
rich  farming  regions  surrounding 
your  town  or  city.  1 1  is  the  "store  on 
wheels"  idea — taking  your  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  farmers  by  means  of 
personal  visit. 

It  seems  to  be  here  to  stay.  Retail 
merchants  in  many  lines — automo¬ 
biles,  farm  implements,  clothing  and 
shoes,  groceries,  hardware,  jewelry 
— have  adopted  it,  usually  with 
success. 

To  Farm  &  Fireside,  the  National 


This  book  sent  free 

SJrrtUmli:  SruJ  /or  ikii  koot — !/•••  koa  etkrr  mff 
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Farm  Magazine,  the  subject  has 
been  one  of  interest.  What  is  Pro¬ 
jected  Selling?  Is  it  a  permanent 
retail  development?  Will  it  help 
merchants  to  increase  farm  trade,  to 
render  a  sendee  to  those  who  live  on 


farms  which  will  result  in  more  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  merchant? 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting 
booklet  on  Projected  Selling,  for  free 
distribution  to  retail  merchants, 
which  undertakes  to  answer  these 
questions. 

It  tells  how  a  retail  grocer  has  re¬ 
duced  his  cost  of  doing  business  by 
means  of  Projected  Selling.  It  tells 
how  agents  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company  are  using  it, 
many  of  them  doubling  and  quad¬ 
rupling  their  business.  It  tells  how 
dealers  in  automobiles,  hardware, 
clothing,  shoes  and  other  lines  have 
increased  business  —  and  reduced 
costs. 

How  this  book  will  help  you 

It  tells  how  Farm  &  Fireside— in  its 
editorial  pages  constantly  inspiring 
farm  families  to  better  farming  and 
better  living,  in  its  advertising  pages 
constantly  showing  and  describing 
better  merchandise — is  an  important 
factor  in  Projected  Selling.  It  tells 
how  Farm  &:  Fireside  will  help  you 
to  increase  your  farm  trade. 

We  will  gladly  mail  a  copy  of 
this  booklet,  "Projected  Selling,"  to 
every  merchant  in  the  land.  Send 
for  your  copy  today — learn  the  facts 
about  Projected  Selling  so  that  you 
may  decide  whether  it  can  profitably 
be  applied  to  your  business. 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 
381  Fourth  Avc.,  New  York  City 

Farm  &  Fitewde,  The  American  Muftj/ioc, 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  Collier'*,  The 
Xmtional  Weekly,  The  Mentor 
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say,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  And  she  wor¬ 
ried  more  and  more  about  us.  Moreover, 
she  was  fearful  that  we  would  learn  bad 
habits  from  mingling  with  the  tough  boys 
of  the  streets.  In  the  end  she  took  a  step 
that  almost  broke  her  heart.  She  went 
to  San  Francisco  and  made  arrangements 
with  an  orphan  asylum  to  take  four  out 
of  the  seven  children.  So  Phil  and  my¬ 
self,  one  sister,  and  a  brother  who  has 
since  died  went  to  the  institution.  Mother 
figured  that  she  could  support  the  other 
three  youngsters  by  taking  in  more  towels 
than  ever. 

"I  WAS  ten  years  old  when  I  went  to  the 
*  orphanage,  and  I  stayed  there  six  years. 
Those  years  are  seared  into  my  very  soul. 
1  was  no  longer  Aaron  Sapiro;  I  was 
‘Number  58’ — a  puppet  in  a  cold,  unfeel¬ 
ing  system  that  tended  to  squeeze  the  joy 
of  living  and  the  individuality  out  of  any 
child.  They  fed  us  enough,  such  as  the 
food  was;  but  if  someone  could  have  come 
in  to  give  us  an  occasional  good-night 
kiss,  or  to  speak  a  kind  word  now  and 
then,  it  would  have  meant  more  to  us 
than  all  the  food  in  the  world. 

“Dressed  in  regulation  uniforms  that 
stamped  us  as  charity  children,  we  started 
off  for  school  every  morning  with  a  slice 
of  bread  and  an  apple  in  a  tin  can  on 
which  our  number  was  stamped.  I  hat 
was  our  lunch.  The  other  children  could 
tell  as  far  as  they  could  see  us  that  we 
were  orphan  waifs,  and  they  used  to  taunt 
us  w  ith  the  fact.  After  a  while  we  devel¬ 
oped  the  habit  of  eating  our  meager 
lunches  after  we  had  gone  a  few  blocks 
and  hiding  the  cans  under  a  building  un¬ 
til  we  came  back  at  night.  Before  noon 
we  were  hungry,  of  course,  and  we  went 
hungry  the  rest  of  the  dav.  Even  that 
subterfuge,  however,  didn’t  do  much,  if 
any,  good. 

"The  food  at  the  orphange  was  always 
the  same  for  every  day  in  the  week.  We 
could  tell  on  January'  first  what  we  were 
poing  to  have  for  every  meal  of  every  day 
in  the  year.  We  knew  that  for  dinner  on 
Sunday  we  would  have  veal,  which  was 
frequently  bad;  that  on  I  hursday  night 
wc  would  have  roast  beef,  which  was  usu¬ 
ally  pretty  good;  and  that  on  Friday  we 
would  have  fish,  which,  more  often  than 
not,  was  stale  and  unpalatable. 

“The  bowls  and  cups  were  so  thick  that 
one  could  drop  them  out  of  a  window  on¬ 
to  the  cement  walk  and  they  wouldn’t 
break.  I  know — because  I  tried  it.  The 
dining-room  was  dark,  and  the  long  board 
tables,  around  each  of  which  twenty-five 
boys  or  girls  would  be  crowded,  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  red  cotton  tablecloths— the  kind 
that  can  be  used  a  long  time  without 
showing  too  noticeably  the  dirt  and 
stains. 

“But  the  great,  thick  cups  had  one  sav¬ 
ing  grace:  Every  evening  those  of  us 
whose  actions  during  the  day  had  not 
suited  our  custodians  would  be  called  into 
the  office  and  whipped  on  the  hands  w  ith 
rattan  switches.  As  soon  as  one  of  us 
came  out  of  the  office,  with  his  hands 

Cuffed  and  red  and  smarting,  he  made  a 
ec  line  for  the  dining-room  and  soothed 
the  sting  by  clasping  tightly  the  cool  cups. 
We  had  an  unwritten  law  that  no  one 
should  block  the  narrow  passageway  from 
the  office  to  the  dining-room  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock.  A  kid  didn't 
have  to  do  much  to  get  a  whipping,  and  I 
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was  one  of  those  frequently  singled  out. 

I  have  seen  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  dining-room  at  a  time,  all 
blinking  back  the  tears  as  we  held  the 
cups  between  our  bruised  hands. 

“The  orphanage  had  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  system  of  bathing  I  ever  heard 
of.  I  he  boys  always  took  their  weekly 
bath  on  the  same  night  in  a  big  tank  that 
would  hold  about  twenty  at  a  time.  A 
delegation  of  the  biggest  boys  would  enter 
the  tank  first  and  be  scrubbed  off  with 
soap  and  a  rough  brush.  Then  part  of  the 
water  would  be  let  out.  and  the  group  of 

&s  next  in  size  would  be  herded  in.  I 
>ngcd  to  the  last  and  smallest  group, 
and  wc  had  to  wash  in  the  water  that  all 
the  others  had  bathed  in. 

“We  were  never  given  a  physical  exam- 
ination.  Some  of  the  fellow  s  bad  running 
sores;  many  of  them  were  tubercular;  and 
nearly  all  had  bad  teeth.  Nobody  seemed 
to  care.  The  whole  system  was  a  dull 
routine,  without  a  touch  of  life  or  color. 

“  The  fighting  that  Phil  and  I  had  done  1 
as  newsboys  stood  us  in  good  stead,  fi>r 
the  bigger  boys  were  alw  ays  picking  on  the 
smaller  ones.  I'hc  first  night  I  was  there 
an  oversized  bully  thrashed  the  life  out  of 
me  because  I  wouldn't  null  off  his  stock¬ 
ings.  I  le  left  me  all  in  a  heap— but  he  had 
to  take  off  his  own  socks!  A  few  experi¬ 
ences  like  this  gave  me  an  idea  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  my  first  experiment  at  'coopera¬ 
tive  organization.' 

"I  got  all  the  smaller  bpys  together  and 
outlined  my  plan.  We  took  a  solemn  vow 
in  the  dark  of  the  moon  that  the  first  time 
one  of  the  bigger  boys  started  to  pick  on 
one  of  us  ice  c could  all  pilch  into  him  to¬ 
gether.  We  drew-  up  an  agreement  on  pa-  1 
per,  pricked  our  thumbs  with  pins, 
squeezed  out  the  blood  and  signed  our 
names  with  it— in  accordance  with  the 

Ccedure  followed  in  a  pirate  book  I  had 
n  reading.  We  called  ourselves 
‘Aaron's  dang'  or  The  Budding  Roses.’ 
It  was  a  darn  fool  name,  and  I  can't  re¬ 
member  whether  I  was  responsible  for  it 
or  not. 

"The  very  next  day  one  of  the  big  fel-  I 
lows  took  an  awful  wallop  at  one  of  our 
band — an  inoffensive  little  duck  whom  we 
called  ’Snook.’  A  moment  later  thirteen 
infuriated  'Rosebuds’  were  swarming  all  * 
over  him.  One  grabbed  each  arm;  two  or  > 
three  clung  to  his  legs;  and  the  rest  of  us  ) 
proceeded  to  punch  the  living  daylights 
out  of  him.  After  a  few  experiences  like 
this  wc  enjoyed  a  welcome  immunity. 

“U'ACH  drab  week  had  one  rift  of  light 
for  mv  sister,  my  two  brothers,  and 
myself.  I  bat  was  on  Sunday — when  my 
mother  came  out.  Too  poor  even  to  pay 
car  fare,  she  would  walk  the  three  long 
miles  from  the  ferry  to  the  asylum.  Once 
in  six  months  she  would  bring  the  baby, 
and  on  these  occasions  she  would  ride 
back  and  forth  in  a  cable  car. 

"When  I  finished  grammar  school  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  and  a  silver  medal  from  the 
orphanage  as  the  reward  for  standing  at 
the  head  of  my  class.  The  medal  was 
mine,  to  have  and  to  hold;  but  the  trus¬ 
tees  put  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
into  the  bank  to  be  kept  for  me  until  I  was 
twentv-one.  1  hen  they  let  me  go  to  high 
school,  which  was  a  privilege  given  very 
few  of  the  boys  in  the  orphanage.  \\  hen 
I  finished  high  school,  at  sixteen,  I  was  * 
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You  don't  know  when  your 
radiator  ia  going  to  apring  a 
leak— any  more  than  you  know 
when  a  tire  ia  going  to  get  a 
puncture — the  wiae  thing  to  do.  ia  to  be 
prepared  for  it  all  the  time.  Make  Whit 
Radiator  Stop  Leak  a  part  of  your  car'a 
regular  equipment— if  you  don't,  you 
may  be  laying  up  for  youraelf  some  very 
aerioua  trouble.  . 

There  arc  98  Whit  Quality  Products 
to  keep  care  running  and  looking  well — 
when  your  dealer  suggests  one  of  them 
to  supply  a  need— accept  it— he  knows 
it's  good  or  he  wouldn't  offer  it  to  you. 
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Every  motorist's  friend 
— tells  in  a  simple,  prac¬ 
tical  manner  how  to 
find  motor  troubles  and 
fix  them— ask  for  book 
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factory. office  building,  church,  achool). 
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still  very  much  undersized — about  live 
feet  tall  and  less  than  one  hundred  pounds 
in  weight.  Our  diet  certainly  hadn't 
proved  very  conducive  to  growth. 

"About  this  time  one  of  the  trustees 
became  interested  in  me  and  asked  me  if 
I  wouldn’t  like  to  become  a  rabbi.  Such 
an  exalted  position  seemed  an  infinite  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  orphanage,  and  I  jumped 
at  the  suggestion.  So  a  few  months  later 
I  was  sent  to  Cincinnati.  when  I  entered 
Hebrew  l  nion  College.  I  his  was  in  1900. 
1  stayed  there  eight  years." 
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Save  Fuel 
Keep  Warm 
End  Draughts 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  small 
coat  of  equipping  your  home  or 
business  building  with  Chamberlin 
Metal  Weather  Strips. 

And  they  add  so  much  to  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  good  household  econ¬ 
omy.  They  save  25%  to  40%  of  fuel 
costs.  Keep  dirt,  dust,  soot  and  smoke 
from  sifting  in.  That  ends  one  of  the 
most  tedious  tasks  of  housework. 
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Why  Heat 
Your  Building 
36  Times 
Every  Day? 

TmIi  show  th«  inru.h 
of  cold  i»lr  at  unpro¬ 
tected  windows  and 
doors  fills  tha  average 
building  JS  times 
dally.  Why  fight  this 
with  fuel? 

How  much  more  sim¬ 
ple  to  her  it  out  as 
thousands  of  |ood 
home  managers  do, 
with  Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Stripe. 


At  1 2,000.000  win¬ 
dows  and  doors 
Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Strips 
permanently  end 
fuel  waste  and  dis¬ 
comforts  resulting 
from  draughts. 
They  make  homes 
dust-proof.  Protect 
hangings,  furnish¬ 
ings  and  decora¬ 
tions.  End  rat¬ 
tling  doors  and 
windows. 
Healthier  homes 
result.  Children 
are  safe  from  cold 
air  currents.  No  cold  spots.  You  arc  not 
driven  from  the  bright,  cheerful  window  by 
chill  druughts. 

Chamberlin  Si  rips  are  used  on 
85'  <  of  all  weather  stripped 
buildings,  including  homes, 
banks,  schools,  office  buildings,  churches, 
stores,  hotels  and  apartments. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as  the 
building.  Any  need  for  service  or  attention, 
no  matter  how  many  years  hence,  is  cheer¬ 
fully  done  free,  by  Chamberlin  experts.  An 
estimate  by  our  engineering  department,  on 
the  cost  of  your  equipment,  is  free.  Just  send 
the  coupon. 
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C  A  PI  RO  walked  to  the  window  and  drew 
k  '  the  shade  lower,  to  shut  out  the  Minding 
rays  of  the  late  afternoon  sun.  For  the 
first  time  since  our  talk  began  I  heard  the 
heavy  rumble  of  the  Broadway  traffic  be¬ 
low  us.  We  were  sitting  in  an  office  in  the 
F.quirable  Building,  Sapiro's  headquarters 
when  he  is  in  New  York. 

"You  staved  at  the  theological  school 
eight  years, '  1  said,  as  he  drew  up  his 
chair  once  more. 

Yes,  eight  years." 

Did  you  become  a  rabbi?" 

"No.  The  course  was  nine  years.  I  left 
before  it  was  over." 

Why?" 

Because  I  came  to  believe  strongly 
that  any  church  must  be  an  instrument  of 
social  service — to  further  human  welfare 
— rather  than  an  institution  for  the 
reaching  of  a  fixed  and  changeless  creed, 
told  them  so.  1  told  them  that  I  felt 
I  could  not  go'  on.  So  1  left  Hebrew* 

V  •  •  _  M 

union. 

"How  did  you  support  yourself  while 
at  the  theological  college?" 

"The  last  half  of  this  period  I  earned 
enough  by  tutoring  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Cincinnati,  where  I  also  hrld 
the  salaried  position  of  student  assistant 
in  history." 

1  "Teaching  at  the  university!"  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  "Why,  I  thought  you  were  only 
a  high-school  graduate!" 

Sapiro  smiled.  "I  was  when  I  went 
there.  But.  you  see,  I  attended  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  forenoon,  the  theological 
school  in  the  afternoon,  did  my  tutoring 
in  the  evening,  and  studied  whenever  1 
got  a  chance — usually  after  midnight.  1 
found  that  1  could  do  very  well  with  five 
hours  of  sleep." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  hr  placed  on 
the  University  of  Cincinnati’s  teaching 
staff  as  student  assistant?" 

"Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Probably  it  was 
because  I  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  good 
reputation  as  a  student.  Anyway,  thev 
gave  me  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  when  I 
finished." 

“W  hen  you  left  Cincinnati,  w  hat  did 
you  do?" 

"I  decided  to  study  law.  So  I  went 
hack  to  San  Francisco  and  entered  the 
Hastings  Law  College,  which  is  one  of  the 
subdiwsions  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  At  the  same  time  1  was  fortunate 
enough  to  land  a  job  in  the  office  of  a 
prominent  attorney.  He  took  an  interest 
in  me  and  taught  me  many  things.  But  l 
had  to  leave  him  after  a  year  or  so  al¬ 
though  I  still  kept  on  in  law  school." 

"Why  did  you  give  up  the  law  office 
job?" 

Sapiro  plunged  one  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  his  face  grew-  very  serious.  "W  ell, 
you  see."  he  explained,  "those  years  in  the 
orphanage  had  so  seared  me  that  the  scars 


remained,  and  I  never  could  stop  thinking 
of  the  other  boys  and  girls  out  there.  They 
were  suffering  what  1  had  suffered.  They 
sat  in  the  same  old  dingy  dining-room,  at 
the  long  tables  covered  with  those  same 
atrocious  red  cloths,  and  ate  the  same 
kinds  of  unpalatable  food  from  the  same 
massive  dish  es.  Sometimes  I  couldn't 
sleep  from  thinking  of  it.  Finally,  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  out  fifty  or  sixty  of  my 
strongest  grievances  against  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  delivered  them  to  the  president 
of  the  hoard  of  trustees.  So  tremendously 
shocked  was  he  that  he  sent  for  me  and 
offered  me  the  position  of  assistant  super¬ 
intendent.  1  told  him  that  1  would  take 
the  job  under  two  conditions:  that  1  could 
continue  my  law  studies  and  that  I  should 
have  real  authority  to  change  the  existing 
order  of  things.  He  agreed. 

"I  guess  I  turned  that  orphanage  inside 
out.  First,  I  tackled  the  dining-room, 
where  I  cut  the  long  tables  up  into  smajl, 
sociable  ones,  bought  decent  dishes,  laid  in 
a  stock  of  white  tablecloths  and  napkins, 
and  hung  up  some  white  curtains  at  the 
window  ana  some  pictures  on  the  wall. 
Then,  w  ith  the  help  of  one  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  professors  and  his  wife, 
who  was  a  dietetic  expert,  we  worked  out 
menus  made  up  of  palatable,  nourishing 
foods  —after  having  first  fired  the  old 
cook! 

"Meantime,  we  had  a  physical  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  the  children,  and  found  that 
on  the  average  they  were  about  four 
years  sub-norinal  in  physical  develop¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  many  of  them  were  suf¬ 
fering  from  all  kinds  of  ailments.  We  saw 
that  these  got  proper  medical  attention. 

"I  kicked  out  all  the  old  beds,  whose 
iron  slats  left  marks  for  weeks  on  a  new 
hoy’s  ribs,  and  I  nut  in  shower  baths  to  re¬ 
place  those  awful  old  tanks.  Then  I  insti¬ 
tuted  a  modern  system  of  self-government 
in  which  the  boys  and  girls  not  only  tried 
their  own  offenders  but  made  the  regula¬ 
tions  under  which  the  institution  w  as  run. 
Then  I  stepped  out,  and  a  new  superin¬ 
tendent.  w  ho  believed  in  what  I  was  try¬ 
ing  to  accomplish,  picked  up  where  I  left 
off.  I  believe  that  orphanage  is  rated  to¬ 
day  as  one  of  the  nest  in  the  United 
States." 

IN  191 1  Sapiro  was  graduated  from  the 
Hastings  Law  College.  Having  led  his 
class,  he  was  selected  to  represent  the  law 
school  in  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  University  of  California.  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  the  former  orphanage  waif  discussed 
the  duties  of  a  lawyer  as  a  citizen.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hiram  Johnson  and  several  other 
leaders  of  progressive  legislation  were  in 
the  audience.  All  of  them  were  impressed 
both  by  what  Sapiro  had  to  say  and  the 
way  he  said  it.  I  his  resulted  in  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  a  few  months  later,  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  newly  organized  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  which  was  charged  with 
the  hearing  and  investigation  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  injured  workmen,  under  the 
newly  enacted  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

Saniro’s  two  years  in  this  office  were 
significant.  Finding  the  existing  compensa¬ 
tion  law  crude  and  ineffective,  he  assisted 
in  writing  a  new  law,  which  was  passed 
by  the  legislature.  I  a  ter,  as  the  legal  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  State  of  California,  he 
defended  the  constitutionality  of  this  act 
in  the  courts  and  won  a  complete  victory. 
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The  Simple  Secret  of  Success 


ALL  GREAT  fundamental  principles  are,  when 
revealed,  simple  and  easily  usable. 

-  The  secret,  if  it  is  a  secret,  of  success  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

Two  words  tell  it. 

Two  words  comprise  the  whole  story  of  what’s 
required  to  win  the  high  rewards  in  business— tell 
the  qualities  that  make  a  man  forge  easily  ahead 
of  other  men  who  in  native  ability  appear  to  be 
his  equal. 

And  those  two  words  are  —  intelligent  service. 

All  material  rewards  come  in  return  for  service — 
of  one  kind  or  another. 

Intelligent  service  naturally  commands  the  high 
rewards. 

And  the  ability  to  render  truly  Intelligent  Service 
is  not  horn  of  chance  or  genius,  but  is  the  result  of 
one  thing  and  one  thing  alone— knowledge. 

Barely  two  decades  ago,  business  knowledge  was 
available  only  through  word  of  mouth  imparting  and 
long  years  spent  in  gaining  day-to-day  experience. 

In  this  day  and  age,  business  education  enables 
earnest  men  to  quickly  and  thoroly  equip  them¬ 
selves  to  render  that  ty|>e  of  Intelligent  Service 
which  commands  substantial  returns.  This  busi¬ 
ness  education  is  now  easily  accessible  thru 
organized  training. 

Service  staffs  comprising  more  than  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  people  — highly  specialized  expert  groups— 
every  faedity  that  millions  in  capital  and  over  a 
decade  of  experience  place  at  our  command,  are 
found  at  LaSalle.  All  are  concentrated  upon 
equipping  the  LaSalle  student  to  render  service  — 
the  kind  of  service  that  commands  not  only  income 
but  position  and  influence  as  well. 

Thru  the  Problem  Method  as  developed  and  used 
by  LaSalle  he  learns  to  do  by  doing  — by  going  thru 
the  actual  work  of  the  position  he  is  training  to  fill; 
thus  he  enters  the  bigger  task,  when  it  opens  to 
him,  with  confidence,  for  he  knows  that  hi  has 
nothing  to  face  which  he  has  not  already  met  and 
mastered. 

Seasoned,  practical,  experienced,  he  has  thoroly 
equipped  himself  to  render — intelligent  service. 

Any  concern  — any  institution  —  is  best  judged  by 
its  product.  And  the  product  of  LaSalle  is  men. 


Without  leaving  home,  without  interfering  with 
their  daily  tasks,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
in  every  part  of  the  world  have  received  thru  LaSalle 
the  specialized  training  necessary  to  direct  their 
natural  ability  into  productive  channels. 

Moreover  —  as  an  "unearned  increment"  —  that 
training  has  quickened  their  faculties,  broadened 
their  viewpoint,  given  them  an  all-round  growth 
in  power  and  mentality. 

What  LaSalle  has  to  offer  the  ambitious  man  — 
what  its  mcmliers  have  accomplished  from  stand¬ 
points  of  rapid  promotion  and  increased  earning 
power— these  factors.  Considered  in  relation  to  your 
personal  problem  of  advancement,  will  clearly  point 
the  way. 

Are  you  satisfied  — with  either  your  present  prog¬ 
ress  or  your  future  prospects? 

Are  you  in  earnest  when  you  say  that  you  wish 
to  realize  to  the  full  the  added  earning  power  that 
trained  ability  to  render  intelligent  service  brings? 

Your  answer  to  those  questions  will  tell  you  auto¬ 
matically  whether  or  not  you  are  the  kind  of  man 
LaSalle  can  help. 

And  the  informality  we  will  forward  on  request 
enables  you  to  intelligently  exercise  your  judgment. 


LaSAI.LE  extension  university 

Dept.  A-4  Chicago,  Illinois 

Upon  request,  the  book  "Ten  Years*  Promotion 
In  One,"  and  material  completely  descriptive  of 
the  course  and  service  that  interests  you,  will 
gladly  be  sent  without  cost  or  obligation.  Just 
indicate  your  choice  by  checking,  and  write  below 
your  name  and  address. 


□  Business  Management 
O  Modern  Salesmanship 

□  Higher  Accountancy 

O  law — Dearer  ot  LI.  B. 

□  Traffic  Management 
O  Railway  Station 

Management 
O  Commercial  Law 

□  Industrial  Management 

Efficiency 

□  Banking  and  Finance 


□  Modem  Business  C«rTe- 

•  pondciice  and  Practice 

□  Modern  Foremanahip 

and  Production  Methods 

□  Personnel  and  Employ¬ 

ment  Management 

□  Expert  Bookkeeping 
D  Bufines*  English 

□  Commercial  Spanish 

□  Ertccllve  Speaking 

□  C.  K  A.  Coaching 


LaSalle 

Extension 

University 
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Cheap  paper 
for  his  customer  si 


Bryon  F..  Veatch,  Chicago  business  man, 
says,  ”NO--its  use  is  unprofitable 

Read  what  he  has  to  say: 
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I  his  law  has  since  been  copied  by  many 
other  states. 

In  1913  he  resigned  his  office  and  went 
into  private  practice.  Much  of  his  time, 
however,  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  coop¬ 
erative  marketing  systems — a  subject  in 
which  he  had  become  deeply  interested 
because  of  a  conviction  that  most  farmers 
were  unjustly  handicapped  by  existing 
marketing  conditions.  Of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  counsel  of  the  State  Market  Com¬ 
mission  and  his  subsequent  organization 
of  cooperative  associations  1  have  already 
told. 

I/' VERY  associate  or  acquaintance  of 
*-JSapiro  with  whom  I  have  spoken  has 
emphasized  his  extraordinary  capacity  for 
leadership — that  faculty  which  enables 
him  to  inspire  large  groups  of  men  and 
weld  them  into  a  lighting,  homogeneous 
whole.  So  in  our  talk  1  asked  him  what 
qualities  one  human  being  has  to  possess 
to  become  a  leader  of  others. 

He  thought  my  question  over  for  at 
least  a  minute  before  he  answered,  slowly 
and  earnestly: 

“In  watching  the  leaders  of  our  organi¬ 
zation,  as  well  as  of  other  business  enter¬ 
prises,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  gift  of  leadership  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  brains  as  of  intensity.  If  you 

Stella 


are  so  completely  saturated  with  any¬ 
thing  that  you  think  it  and  dream  it  and 
live  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  distracting 
influences,  nothing  on  earth  can  stop  you 
from  being  a  leader  in  that  particular 
movement.  But  first  you  must  have  the 
vision.  You  must  know  exactly  what  you 
want  to  accomplish,  and  you  must  have 
satisfied  yourself  by  a  common-sense 
analysis  that  it  is  possible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Then,  if  you  are  really  afire  w  ith  it 
all,  you  are  bound  to  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  your  vision  to  others.  A  bonfire  is 
rather  pretty  to  look  at,  but  it  takes  the 
concentrated  oxyacetylene  flame  to  cut 
Steel. 

“If  I  didn't  have  a  burning  and  definite 
vision  I  couldn’t  accomplish  anything. 
More  than  any  other  one  thing  in  the 
world,  I  want  to  sec  every  farmer  in  this 
country  make  money  enough  to  live  de¬ 
cently.  I  want  to  sec  his  boy  have  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  be  able  to  get  a  good 
education  without  suffering  what  I  have 
suffered.  I  want  his  home  to  be  provided 
with  a  bathtub  and  all  the  ordinary  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  I  don’t  want  his  wife  to  have 
to  work  as  hard  as  my  mother  had  to 
work.  In  other  words,  1  want  him  to  get 
a  fair  deal;  and  until  he  gets  it  I  shall  keep 
on  fighting  just  as  hard  and  just  as  ear¬ 
nestly  as  I'm  fighting  to-day  I  ’ 

Dallas 


Gentlemen:  ( Continued  from  page  6i) 


When  I  send  a  man  out  to  sell,  he  is  my 
representative,  my  mouthpiece;  conse¬ 
quently  I  expect  him  to  he  correct  in 
speech,  manner,  and  dress.  He  must  look 
and  act  the  part. 

When  I  tend  out  a  letter,  it  also  be¬ 
comes  my  representative,  and  hv  the 
same  token  I  insist  that  ir  shall  likewise 
show  distinction. 

Men  have  been  known  to  invest  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  a  plant,  to  spend  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  advertising  its  product,  and 
then,  when  the  buying  inquiries  came,  to 
make  reply  on  cheap  Jim  Crow  paper.  I 
consider  such  a  course  both  illogical  and 
unprofitable. 

When  my  customer  or  my  friend  visit* 
me,  he  is  worthy  of  the  best  seat  at  my 
table  and  the  best  cigar  in  the  box;  so, 
also,  he  is  entitled  to  the  best  stationery 
when  I  address  him  by  correspondence. 

Consistent  with  the  above  creed,  I  use 
Old  Hampshire  Bond. 

Furthermore,  I  like  that  crisp,  crinkly 
feel  of  Old  Hampshire,  it  sort  o‘  reminds 
one  of  the  magic  touch  of  banknotes  or 
bonds.  It  possesses  that  intanciblc  some¬ 
thing  which  represents  VALUE. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Bvron  L.  VsATCH, 

5119  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicaeo,  III. 

Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  the  choice  of  business 
men  who  want  stationery  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  high  standards  they  set  for  themselves 
in  business  as  well  as  in  social  life. 

A  •nmpJe  effHsi  Ham  pa  Kir*  *f 

you  mUbepcxHSrnMjUt/M+irTxU  %»on»«ir6wii»r**Ir»rW. 

Jfampshire  ‘Vaper  Company 
South  TfaJky  Talk  .‘Mass. 

Abo  Maker,  nf  Old  Hampihire  Stationery  for 
So,  iol  Correspondent*. 


two,  Stephen  was  still  sitting  in  his  big 
chair  before  his  desk,  looking  far  out  over 
the  roofs.  Miss  Mills  was  still  sitting  out¬ 
side  the  d«x>r  waiting  to  finish  the  dicta¬ 
tion. 

'Tm  sorry  to  have  called  you  at  your 
office,  Stephen,”  were  Helen's  first  weirds 
w  hen  she  saw  him  that  night,  standing  ten 
feet  away  from  him.  just  inside  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  big  room.  "I  suppose  you  were 
having  a  consultation  or  doing  something 
important."  She  tried  to  make  her  voice 
sound  light  and  careless,  "But  I  wanted  to 
get  vou  right  straight  off— so  that  you 
wouldn’t  fall  down  an  elevator  shaft,  or 
get  killed  in  an  explosion,  or  something," 
—she  laughed  tremulously — "the  way 
they  do  in  novels  sometimes,  before  I  had 
a  chance  to  tell  you  that  after  all  the 

Sears  of  waiting,  that — that — after —  Oh, 
tephen!" 

Stella  arrived  at  the  apartment  on 
Commonwealth  Avenue  at  eleven  o'clock 
that  night.  She  telephoned  to  Laurel 
from  the  Back  Bay  station  that  she  would 
he  out  in  half  an  hour,  and  "hen  she 
puffed  up  the  last  flight  of  stairs  (it  grew 
hotter  and  hotter  as  she  approached  the 
rcx»f)  Laurel,  in  her  thin  sleeveless  night¬ 
gown,  with  her  hair  pulled  tightly  back 
and  braided,  was  in  thr  hall  to  meet  her. 

“I’ve  made  some  lemonade,  Mother. 
It’s  on  the  ice.  And  there's  some  cx»ld 
watermelon.  Come  in  and  get  those  hor¬ 
rid  hot  things  off.  I've  pulled  the  bed  out 
w  here  it  will  gel  the  breeze,  if  there  is  any, 
in  the  earlv  morning.  How  is  Mrs.  Mc- 
Davitt  and  the  children.5” 

Ten  minutes  later.  Stella,  nightgowned, 
and  hair  pulled  hack  and  braided  too,  sat 
on  the  hack  porch  under  the  clothes  reel 
and  drank  lemonade  and  ate  add  water¬ 
melon  and  gazed  at  Lotlie,  seated  on  top 


of  the  coal  box  with  her  bare  arms  locked 
about  her  knees,  not  talking  much,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  lopsided  moon  that  had  been 
full  three  nights  ago  on  Stap  Island. 

Funny  place,  thought  Stella,  for  the 
lovely  Miss  Laurel  Dallas,  who  would  he 
staRRering  New  York  society  one  of  these 
days,  to  be  perched  in  mid-summer.  Oh, 
if  she  could  only  tell  the  poor  suffering  lit¬ 
tle  kiddie  (for  she  was  suffering,  she  had 
been  pretty  crazy  about  that  Gmsvcnor 
boy,  Stella  guessed),  if  she  could  only  tell 
her  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  not v;  that 
everything  would  come  out  all  right  in  the 
end.  But  of  course  she  auildu'r. 

‘‘It's  simply  horrid  for  you  here, 
honey.”  . 

T  Al  REL  gave  a  start,  as  if  she  had  been 
thousand  miles  away. 

“Oh  no,  it  isn’t,”  she  assured  Stella 
lightly.  "Really,  I  like  it.  Oh,  we’ll  have 
a  good  time.  See  if  we  don't.  1  here's 
Revere,  and  Nantasket,  and  Norembegn.'’ 

"Was  it  awful  lonesome  without  me" 

“No  more  awful  for  me,  than  for  you 
when  I’m  away,  I  guess.” 

"What  did  you  do?” 

“Oh,  1  sat  out  here.” 

“Gracious!  Seventeen,  summer,  a 
moon,  and  alone,  out  here.” 

“About  nine  o’clock  the  bell  rang.  It 
was  that  Mr.  Munn.” 

"Oh,  Ed!  Really!” 

“He  said  he  saw  the  light  and  lie  didn’t 
know-  but  that  it  was  you  who  was  here. 
When  he  discovered  it  was  I,  he  said  please 
to  excuse  him,  and  went  away.” 

“That  sounds  real  polite  of  Ed.” 

“No,  it  wasn’t,  lie  didn’t  have  any 
tight  to  ring  the  bell  for  you — a  man  like 
that.  He  knows  we  do  not  want  him.  Oh, 
I  hate  that  man,  Mother.” 
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Both  Are 
Embarrassed —Yet 
Both  Could  Be 
At  Ease 


THEY  slarlnl  out  happily  enough  at  the  1*1.  num..: 
«f  the  evening.  Ho  «u  mirr  ho  liad  fount!  ideal 
i-oinpauiniiship  at  hut.  She  was  sure  that  a  hr  si¬ 
gning  to  iinpres*  him  with  her  clinrm.  Ikt  cultured  |**' 
zonality. 

Hut  everything  Hafiiuil  to  go  wrung  wlirn  ll  •  v  <• 
terrd  the  restaurant  after  the  |torfomi«lMV  at  the  tl . 
tre.  Instead  of  allowing  her  to  follow  the  head  wait, 
to  their  plait's,  he  preeetln!  -and  when  lie  rrnli/»l  ln- 
mistakr  he  trie* I  to  make  up  for  it  l*y  lieing  cxlrrnu-lx 
|Militr.  Hut  lie  made  another  humiliating  blund*  -r  that 
made  even  the  dignified  waiter  iwiml  u  smile! 

Anil  now,  at  the  table.  Ixitli  ait*  enilwrruswtl. 
wondering  whether  he  is  ex|ierlnl  to  order  for  Is 
allow  her  to  order  for  herself.  She  is  wondering 
fork  i*  for  the  salad,  whieh  for  the  meat.  Holh 
art-  trying  to  (-rente  conversation,  hut  *«>iue- 
how  everything  they  say  seems  dull,  unin¬ 
teresting. 

They  w  ill  no  doubt  la-  uiuomfortahlc  and  ill 
at  ease  throughout  the  evening,  for  it  is  only 
alnnlule  knoitieilgr  of  what  i»  right  and  what  it 
icrnng  that  gives  mini  dignity  ami  |»oise.  And 
they  do  not  know.  She  finds  herself  womlering 
vaguely  wlint  she  will  say  to  him  when  they 
hove  each  other  at  her  iloor — whether  she 
.should  invite  him  to  mil  again  or  whether  he 
should  make  the  KUggCation:  wliether  sla* 
should  invite  him  into  the  house  or  not; 
whether  she  should  thunk  him  or  lie  should 
llmiik  her  for  a  plmsunt  evening.  And  similar 
questions.  all  very  eiulaimusing.  are  bothering 
him. 

The  evening  tlrnt  could  have  been  extremely 
happy,  tluit  could  luivc  been  tlie  lieginning  >4  a 
delightful  friendship  is  spoiled.  He  will  prol*- 
nbly  breathe  a  sigh  id  relief  when  he  leaves, 
and  she  will  pmlxtbly  cry  herself  to  sleep. 

Ylow  Etiquette  Gives  Ease 

Arc  you  always  at  ease  among  stranger*, 
an*  you  always  calm,  dignified.  wel!-pniscd  no 
matter  what  happens,  no  matter  where  you 
chance  to  lie?  You  can  be  -  if  you  want  to. 

And  you  thnuLl  want  to,  for  it  will  give  you  a 
new  charm,  a  new  power.  You  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  in  every  social  circle,  you  will  "mix" 
well  nt  every  gathering,  you  will  develop  a 
delightful  personality. 

By  enabling  you  to  know  exactly  what  to  do 
at  the  right  time,  what  to  say.  write  and  wear 
under  nil  circumstances,  etiquette  removes  all 
element  of  doubt  or  uncertainty.  You  know 
what  is  right,  and  you  do  it.  There  is  no  he*i- 
tancy,  no  embarrassment,  no  humiliating  blun¬ 
ders.  People  recognize  in  you  a  person  of 
rharm  and  (ndush.  a  person  following  correct 
forms  and  |x>lite  manners. 

Every  day  in  our  contact  with  men  and 
women  little  problems  of  conduct  arise  whieh 
the  well-bred  person  knows  how  to  solve.  In  the 
restaurant,  at  tlie  hotel,  on  the  train,  at  a 
dance — everywhere,  every  hour,  little  prob¬ 
lems  present  themselves.  Shall  olives  be  taken 
with  a  fork  or  the  fingers,  what  shall  the  porter 
lie  tipped.  how  shall  the  woman  register  nt  the 
hotel,  how  shall  a  gentleman  ask  for  a  dance — 
countless  questions  of  good  conduct  that  re¬ 
veal  good  manners. 


Sent  Free  for  5  Days’ 
Examination 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  you.  It  has  already  opened  the  doois  of 
aortal  success  to  many,  lias  shown  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  the  wav  to  obtain  the  poise 
and  cliarni  their  personalities  lacked. 

Ix-t  as  send  you  the  famous  tvro-volume  m*| 
of  the  Rook  of  Etiquette  free  for  A  days’  exam¬ 
ination.  Read  a  few  of  tin*  chapters— you 
will  enjoy  particularly  the  chapter  on  "(lames 
and  Sport*  and  the  chapter  called  "Win  n  the 
Bachelor  Entertains."  If  you  are  not  delighted 
with  « Ik*  books  you  may  return  them  within 
tin*  5-day  period  without  the  least  obligation. 
If  you  arc  delighted — as  everyone  is  who  ex¬ 
amines  tlie  book* — just  scud  us  $3.50  in  full 
payment  and  tlie  Imoks  are  yours. 

I>on*t  make  tin*  mistake  of  putting  it  off. 
Hen*  is  your  <>|>|>ortunity  to  examine  the  Rook 
of  Etiquette  without  cost  or  obligation.  Mail 
the  coupon  now.  Nelson  Doubleday.  Inc.. 
I)ept.  584.  Ganlen  City.  N.  Y. 
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Do  gov  know  everything  regarding  dinner 
•  tiquette.  dance  etiquette,  etiquette  at  tlie 
wedding.  tlie  Ira,  tlx*  tlo-atrr.  tlx*  garden  par¬ 
ly?  Do  von  know  how  to  word  an  invitation, 
how  to  acknowledge  a  gift,  how  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter  to  a  titled  j»cr-on?  Do  you  know  what  to 
wear  to  tlie  opera,  to  tlie  formal  dinner,  to  the 
masquerade  liall.  to  the  luncheon? 

The  Book  of  Etiquette 

Complete  In  Two  Volumes 

In  the  fa inoit*  two- volume  -cl  of  the  Book  of 
Etiquette  the  subject  of  correct  form  for  every 
occasion  is  covered  completely,  aut  Itorilative- 
ly.  It  is  recognized  as  the  most  thorough  and 
reliable  hook  on  the  subject  available  today. 
It  is  encyclopedic  in  «ro[*\  answering  every 
problem  of  etiquette  that  tnav  la*  puzzling  von 
in  n  dear,  definite  interesting  wav.  Nothing 
has  Itch  forgotten.  E'*en  the  ancient  origin  of 
customs  ha*  been  traced,  and  you  are  told  ex¬ 
actly  why  rice  is  thrown  after  the  bride,  why 
black  i*  the  color  of  mourning,  why  a  tea-cup 
is  usually  given  to  tlie  engaged  girl. 

With  the  Hook  of  Etiquette  In  refer  to.  you 
need  never  make  embarrassing  blunders.  You 
•an  know  exactly  what  to  do.  say.  wTitc  and 
wear  at  all  times.  You  will  la*  able  to  astonish 
your  friends  with  your  knowledge  <4  irhat  it 
right  under  all  circumstances. 


Nelson  Doubleday.  Inc..  Dept.  5X4 
<;arden  Clry.  New  York 

You  rosy  end  me  the  two-volume  set  of  the  Book  of 
lltiijuptlr  for  5dava'  free  examination.  I  will  ••llliee  polurti 
tftrtn  within  the  today  period  nr  send  you  only  S«  .'*■  In 
full  payment  Thla  do**  not  o  hi  urate  me  in  any  way  *"<l 
I  need  tort  keep  Ux<  books  If  I  am  noldellshted  aith  them 
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"1  know  you  do.  You’ve  told  me  so  “I  wondered  when  you  would  he,”  was 
enough  times.  Funny.  You're  your  Laurel’s  unsurprised  reply, 
father  right  over  again,  Lollie.”  “How  long  have  you  wondered  that, 

“Did  Father  ever  sec  Ed  Munn?”  Laurel?"  eagerly  Stephen  inquired. 

“Mercy,  yes!”  “Oh,  ever  since  1  saw  you  together  in 

"Did  Father  ever  hate  Ed  Munn?”  the  big  room  at  Green  Hill,  when  I  came 
"Like  fury,”  laughed  Stella,  "and  there  down  from  up-stairs  that  first  time;  I  felt 
was  never  any  sense  in  it  either— no  more  then  that  you  were  meant  to  be  married, 
than  with  you — just  a  whim.”  only — ” 

Laurel,  still  gazing  at  the  moon  and  the  “Yes,  only?” 
few  far  dim  stars  that  seemed  to  lay  be-  “Only  you  must  have  taken  a  wrong 
yond,  was  silent.  W  as  Ed  Munn  one  of  turn  ’way  back  somewhere — you  know 
the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  too?  how  it  is — a  wrong  turn,  or  a  detour, 

makes  all  the  journey  different  some* 

HELEN  and  Stephen  were  quietly  mar-  times.” 

ried one  afternoon  the  following  May.  Stephen  slipped  his  arm  through  Lau- 
The  same  day  Laurel  received  a  note  from  rel's,  too.  “Are  you  glad?”  he  asked  her. 
Mrs.  Morrison  inviting  her  to  spend  a  "Oh,  ever  so  glad!"  promptly  she  as- 
week-end  with  her,  a  fortnight  later.  The  sured  him.  "It’s  like  a  book,  or  a  play, 
invitation  did  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  coming  out  the  way  you  hoped  it  would; 
Laurel.  Mrs.  Morrison  had  told  her  last  or  a  journey  ending  where  it  should,  even 
September  that  she  hoped  to  have  Laurel  though  there  was  a  wrong  turn.  What 
stay  with  her  for  a  few  days  in  the  spring,  shall  1  call  you,  Mrs.  Morrison?”  she 
Helen  was  at  the  station  to  meet  Laurel,  broke  off.  "I've  wondered  and  wondered. 
There  was  no  Miss  Simpson  with  Laurel  Isn’t  it  funny?”  she  laughed.  "You  aren't 
this  time.  She  and  Mrs.  Morrison  (sh*c  Mrs.  Morrison  any  more!” 
was  still  Mrs.  Morrison  to  Laurel)  were  What  a  little  girl  she  was  after  all, 
quite  alone  in  the  back  of  the  limousine  as  thought  Stephen.  How  simply,  how  sc- 
it  threaded  its  way  out  of  the  congestion  renely  she  accepted  that  which  had  been 
of  Forty-second  Street  and  turned  north  so  painfully  won. 

on  Fifth  Avenue.  Laurel  sat  forward  on  "Let's  call  each  other  by  our  first 
the  edge  of  the  seat  beside  Helen,  cheeks  names,"  Helen  lightly  suggested, 
flushed,  chin  raised,  breathing  in  deep  "Oh,  I  wonder  if  I  ever  could!  Your 
breaths  of  the  intoxicating,  Mrs.  Morn-  name  is  ao —  so  special.  Mrs.  Morrison  is 
son-charged  air,  not  sa>  ing  anything  at  like  the  word  ‘America’  to  me.  It  means 
all.  things.  I  couldn’t  possibly  call  America 

"Glad  to  be  here?”  finally  Helen  inter-  anything  else.” 
mixed  from  her  deep  corner.  "You  could  call  it  home,  couldn’t  you?” 

Laurel  simply  nodded,  keeping  her  said  Helen, 
starry  eyes  steadfastly  turned  away.  Her 

worshipful  regard  for  .Mrs.  Morrison  had  JATER,  placing  her  hand  over  Laurel’s, 
not  changed  in  quality  in  the  last  four  and  Laurel  turning  hers  palm  upw  ard, 
yean.  The  only  difference  was  that  she  and  interlacing  her  fingers  with  Helen's  in 
was  able  to  adapt  herself  a  little  sooner  impulsive  response,  Helen  said,  “There's 
now  than  formerly  to  the  dazzling  presence  more  to  mv  story.  Laurel.” 
of  her  goddess.  With  infinite  gentleness  she  explained 

"Your  father  is  going  to  be  with  us  for  to  Laurel  that  she  was  a  part  of  this  home 
dinner  to-night,"  hrieflx  Helen  announced  now — was  a  member  of  this  family;  they 
before  the  car  had  left  them  at  the  door.  were  hers  and  she  was  theirs.  She  must 
"Oh,  1  wondered  when  I’d  act  Father."  have  been  talking  five  minutes  before 
Helen  and  Stephen  had  decided  to  tell  Laurel  caught  the  import  of  her  words. 
Laurel  together.  They  waited  until  after  “You  mean,"  suddenly  she  interrupted, 
dinner.  Con  and  Dane  were  away  at  “I’m  to  live  here?” 

school,  and  little  Rick,  who  had  been  "Yes,  here,  and  at  the  place  at  Green 
cautioned  not  to  mention  the  great  news.  Hills,  wherever  wc  arc— as  one  of  us, 
had  finally  been  torn  away  from  Laurel's  Laurel.” 

side  (little  Rick  was  devoted  to  Laurel),  "I  never  thought  of  that.”  Laurel 
and  had  gone  up-stairs.  Helen  and  gazed  wonderingly  around  the  lovely 
Stephen  were  alone  with  Laurel  in  Helen’s  mom.  I  his  her  home?  This  beautiful 
lovely  ivory-tinted  room  (yellow  and  place?  A  family  like  other  girls?  A 
fawn  were  the  dominant  notes  t«*-night  mother  and  father  who  lived  together? 
jonquils  and  pussy-willows)  seated,  all  Mrs.  Morrison?  "Yes,  yes,”  she  gasped, 
three,  before  the  fire,  «*n  the  long  Sheraton  "but  what  about — what  about — ” 
sofa,  with  Laurel  in  the  middle.  "W  hat  about  your  mother?”  Helen 

Helen  slipped  an  arm  through  Laurel's  asked  for  her.  “You  shall  see  your 
and,  smiling  across  at  Stephen,  said,  mother  often.  Laurel.” 

"Shall  I  tell  Laurel  a  story  now?"  "You  mean” — she  still  had  a  manner  ns 

I  he  story  that  Helen  told  was  the  story  if  gasping  for  air,  as  if  groping  for  light, 
of  her  own  life.  She  told  it  extjuisitelv.  for  comprehension  -"you  mean  Mother 
“And- then,  and-then,  and-then."  step  by  would  still  live  in  Boston?” 
step,  from  the  first  time  when  she  knew  "That  would  seem  wisest,  wouldn't  it  ?” 
that  she  loved  Stephen  when  onlv  a  little  “Yes,  ves,  of  course,"  Laurel  nodded. 
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little  girl  in  her  had  disappeared.  The 
spontaneity,  the  soft  tender  impulsiveness 
had  faded,  gone.  "I'd  like  to  be  a  member 
of  your  family.  Father,”  she  said,  turning 
toward  Stephen,  "of  yours,  too,  Mrs. 
Morrison,”  turning  toward  Helen.  "Thank 
you  ever  and  ever  so  much;  but  I’m  sorry. 

1  couldn’t.” 

For  twenty  minutes,  for  half  an  hour, 
both  Stephen  and  Helen  labored  with 
Laurel;  but  to  no  purpose,  to  no  avail. 
‘‘I’m  sorry.  I  couldn't,”  was  her  unva¬ 
ried  reply. 

Finally  Stephen  exclaimed,  “But,  Lau¬ 
rel,  my  dear  child,  this  isn’t  a  matter  we 
arc  consulting  you  on.  It  is  a  matter  that 
has  already  been  arranged.  W  e  are  sim¬ 
ply  telling  you  about  it.” 

”  I  hat  makes  no  difference.  I’m  sorry. 

I  couldn’t,”  she  persisted. 

“Why,  of  course  you  can,  my  dear. 
You  don't  understand.  You  arc  not  old 
enough  to  make  your  own  decisions  yet. 
Laurel.” 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am.  Father.” 

"But  you’re  not.  Not  on  a  matter  of 
this  sort.  Your  mother  and  I  have  de-  | 
cidcd  this  for  you.” 

“Does  Mother  know  of  it?” 

"Certainly,  and  approves.  She  is  send-  | 
in*  your  trunks  to-morrow.” 

TWO  little  bright  spots  appeared  in  the 
1  center  of  Laurel’s  cheeks. 

"The  trunks  will  have  to  be  sent  hack 
then,”  she  announced.  "How  silly  to 
have  tried  to  force  me  like  that!” 

"We  didn’t  think  it  would  he  forcing. 
We  believed  it  would  be  a  plan  that  would 
make  you  very  happy.  It  was  your 
mother's  idea,  to  say  nothing  about  it  be¬ 
forehand,  to  avoid  good-bys.” 

Laurel  replied  calmly.  "I  came  down 
here  for  four  days,  and  I  am  going  home 
in  four  days,  Father.” 

“  I  his  is  home  now,”  he  told  her. 

“Oh,  no,  it  isn't,”  she  Hashed  hack,  ' 
“and  it  never  will  be  home,  either,  as  long 
as  my  mother  is  alive.”  Laurel  stood  up. 
“Of  course  you  can  lock  me  up  if  you  want 
to,”  she  went  on,  "but  1  shan’t  stay  any 
other  way.  Please  understand  that.” 

The  bright  spots  on  her  cheeks  had  not 
disappeared.  There  were  unfamiliar  lines 
and  shadows,  too,  about  her  chin  and  jaw. 
Helen  and  Stephen  stared  at  her.  They 
had  never  felt  the  steel  in  Laurel  before. 

“But,  Laurel — ” 

“Oh,  don’t  let’s  argue  about  it.  Father. 

It  won’t  do  the  least  hit  of  good." 

"Why,  this  is  absurd,  impossible!  1 
cannot  allow — ”  • 

“Just  a  minute,  Stephen,”  Helen  int«r- 
nipted.  There  were  bright  spots  in  tin- 
center  of  Stephen’s  cheeks,  too.  “Laurel  | 
dear,”  she  said,  reaching  for  Laurel's 
hand,  drawing  her  down  on  the  sofa 
again.  “Listen.  Let  me  explain.  It  is 
your  mother's  w  ish.  It’s  all  your  mother's 
planning.  This — all  this — ”  with  a  wave 
of  her  hand  she  included  the  whole  house 
and  all  it  stood  for  in  the  way  of  happi¬ 
ness  for  Laurel,  "is  her  gift  to  you.”  (  I  lu- 
truth  was  best,  Helen  concluded.)  "She 
came  and  saw  me  about  it  last  summer. 
We  talked  it  all  over  in  detail  together.” 

“When  last  summer:”  Laurel  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Last  July.” 

(Oh,  then,  it  Hashed  across  Laurel,  her 
mother  had  heard!  She  hadn’t  been 
asleep  that  night  in  the  train!  She  hadn't 
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been  to  Milhampton  the  next  day  to  sec 
Eflie  McDavitt.  She  had  been  to  New 
York  to  give  her  Mrs.  Morrison!) 

“Well,  I  sha’n’t  take  her  gift,”  said 
Laurel.  (Her  mother!  Her  wonderful 
mother!  And  they  had  called  her  “That 
woman!”  “That  awful  creature!”  “That 
dame!") 

“I_IO\\  foolish  of  you,  Mother.”four  days 
*  *  later  Laurel  scolded  Stella,  as  they 
stood  side  by  side  in  front  of  the  sink  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  Boston  apartment,  and 
washed  and  dried  the  three-days  collection 
of  dishes  Stella  had  allowed  to  accumu¬ 
late.  “How  foolish  to  think  you  could 
work  up  any  such  scheme  as  that,  on  me. 
You'd  think  I  didn't  have  any  such  thing 
as  a  will  of  my  ow  n.” 

"Oh,  I  know,"  sighed  Stella.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  we  did  it  in  the  wrong  way.  I  ought 
to  have  told  you  I  guess.’ 

"  Telling  me  wouldn’t  have  made  any 
difference.” 

"But  I  don’t  see  why.  He’s  your  own 
father,  and  you’ve  always  been  crazy 
about  him,  and  she — ” 

"I  know,  I  know,”  Laurel  interrupted. 
"Oh,  look  here.  Mother,”  impatiently  she 
broke  off.  "Listen  to  me.  I'm  never  go¬ 
ing  to  leave  you  as  long  as  you  live.  Do 

E  that  through  your  head.  Do  try;  and 
i’t  talk  about  it  any  more."  Then,  sud¬ 
denly  gentle,  “Why,  Mother,”  she  ca¬ 
ressed,  “don’t  you  remember  you  said  to 
me  once,  way  back,  when  1  was  a  mite  of 
a  child,  ‘I'll  never  leave  you,  and  you'll 
never  leave  me,  will  you,  Lollie?’  I’ve 
never  forgotten  that.’ 

"Oh,”  groaned  Stella,  "what  a  fool  I 
was  to  have  talked  that  way  to  a  little 
kid!" 

"No,”  Laurel  retorted.  "Rather,  what 
a  fool  you  were  to  have  worked  and  slaved 
for  that  little  kid  for  seventeen  years,  and 
skimped  and  saved  for  her  all  that  time, 
and  given  her  everything  under  the  sun 
you  thought  would  make  her  happy — oh, 
that  was  an  awfully  foolish  wav  to  treat  a 
child  you  hoped  would  run  off  and  leave 
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you,  the  first  chance  she  got. 

"What  nonsense,"  Stella  scorned, "why, 
I  didn't  even  want  you  before  you  were 
bom.  I  didn’t  like  babies.” 

“Yes,  so  you’ve  told  me  before," 
laughed  Laurel,  “and  you  don't  want  me 
now,  do  you?  Poor  thing!  But  you’ve 
rot  to  have  me,  iust  like  before  I  was  bom. 
You've  got  to  nape  me.  You  see,  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  belong  to  each  other.  Mother." 

“But  you  belong  to  your  father,  too.’ 

Laurel  puckered  up  her  brow,  thought¬ 
fully  monping  the  plate  which  she  held 
half  in  the  water,  half  out,  round  and 
round  slowly  with  her  dish  cloth. 

“Yes,”  she  acknowledged.  “I  suppose 
I  do  belong  to  Father,  too;  but  it’s  differ¬ 
ent.  I'm  fond  of  Father.  I  love  to  be 
with  him.  We  always  have  wonderful 
times,  but  Father  and  I  have  never  been 
through  anything  long  and  hard  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  We've  always  had  just  fun 
together.  Somehow,  having  fun  together 
doesn’t  make  two  people  feel  as  if  they 
belonged  the  way  suffering  together  di>es. 
Besides,  Father  doesn't  need  me,  the  way 
you  do.” 

“Pshaw!  I  don’t  need  you!  I  get  along 
all  right  alone.” 

“So  did  I  last  summer,  those  two  davs 
when  you  left  me.  I  got  along  all  right 
alone,  too.  Nobody  to  wash  dishes  with, 


nobody  to  talk  with,  nor  to  eat  with,  nor 
to  sleep  with,  nor  to  do  anything  with. 
No,  Mother,  you  can’t  live  like  that.  It 
isn’t  decent." 

"Decent!  What  do  you  mean?” 

"W  hv,  look  at  the  way  the  apartment 
looks,  for  one  thing.  Not  only  the  kitchen, 
but  all  the  other  rooms,  too.  I  never  saw 
them  in  such  a  mess.” 

"Well,  I  didn't  know  you  were  coming. 
If  you’d  written — ” 

“Exactly.  Without  some  human  being 
to  dean  up  for,  and  have  a  little  pride  for, 
this  place  would  look  the  way  Grandpa’s 
used  to  before  he  died,  in  a  little  while. 
No,  Mother.  You  can  never  live  alone. 
Come,  let’s  change  the  subject.  What 
show  shall  we  see  to-night?" 

Stella  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table,  her 
hands  dropping  limp  into  her  lap.  "Hut 
I've  gone  and  given  your  father  his  divorce 
now,  she  lamented.  "I  didn't  want  a 
divorce!  It  will  he  all  for  nothing,  if  you 
won’t  go  and  live  with  him  for  a  while. 

“Mother,  I’ve  told  you,  and  told  you, 
I’m  glad  you’ve  given  Father  the  divorce. 
It  was  exactly  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Father  and  Mrs.  Morrison  cared  about 
each  other  before  you  and  1  ever  saw 
cither  of  them.  You’ve  fixed  something 
right  that  was  wrong." 

"Yes,”  sneered  Stella,  "especially  you. 
I’ve  fixed  you  fine  and  right!  Oh,"  she 
sighed,  her  eyes  resting  mournfully  on 
Laurel's  back  as  she  stood  before  the  sink, 
"it  iust  almost  kills  me  to  sec  you  doing 
work  like  that,  Lollie.” 


TACREL  was  wiping  out  the  large  tin 
dishpan  now  with  her  dish  cloth,  which 
she  had  just  wrung  out  with  several  vig¬ 
orous  little  twists.  Afterward  she  hung 
up  the  dishpan  on  a  hook  underneath  the 
sink,  and  spread  out  the  dish  cloth  to  dry 
on  top  of  it.  Then  proceeded  to  clean  the 
soapstone  sink.  She  used  a  small  rubber- 
edged  shovel  for  the  purpose,  scooping  up 
small  bits  of  refuse  with  it  and  emptying 
it  now  and  then  into  her  free  hand. 

"I  like  making  things  bright  and  clean," 
she  called  out  above  the  loud  scraping 
noise  she  was  making  with  her  shovel, 
"but  if  you  prefer,”  she  went  on  cheer¬ 
fully,  "we'll  have  a  servant.  You've  often 
said,  since  the  divorce,  we  could  afford 
several  servants  if  we  wanted  them.” 

"Oh,  but,  Lollie,  /  don’t  know  how  to 
run  a  lot  of  servants.  Besides,  what's  the 
use  of  servants  when  there’s  nobody  to 
serve?  I  can’t  give  you  a  coming-out 
party.  I  used  to  think  I  could,  hut  I  know 
now  I  can’t.  No;  it’s  no  use.  It's  not  in 
ine.  I've  done  all  I  can  for  you."  She 
lifted  her  upturned  hands,  lying  idle  in 
her  lap,  and  then  let  them  drop,  dead  and 
lifeless.  “ She  was  going  to  bring  you  out 
in  New  York  society,  Lollie,”  she  droned 
on,  "she  said  she  was.  You’d  be  going  to 
dinners,  and  dances,  and  halls.  You'd 
be  having  lovely  clothes.  You’d  he  having 
lovely  friends— young  ladies  in  limousines 
calling  mornings  for  you  to  go  shopping 
with  them;  young  men  in  limousines  call¬ 
ing  evenings  for  you  to  go — ’’ 

"Mother!  Please  stop.  You've  told 
me  all  that  before." 

"I  haven't  told  you  one  thing.  I  haven't 
said  one  word  about  one  special  thing. 
Laurel,  listen;  if  you  go  to  New  York  for 
a  season  you’ll  he  almost  sure  to  run 
across  Richard  Grosvenor!  He  knew 
Mrs.  Morrison,  and—" 
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"Oh,  don't  drag  in  Richard  Gros- 
venor.” 

“And  if  you  did — you  can’t  tell,  lie 
was  crazy  about  you — ” 

“Now,  Mother." 

“Well,  he  was." 

"I’m  all  over  Richard  Grosvenor  now. 
Mother.” 

“You're  not.  No  such  thing.” 

“But  I  am!  I  never  even  answered  his 
letters  last  fall." 

“His  letters ?” 

“Yes.  He  wrote  me — twice.  Mrs.  | 
Morrison  forwarded  them.  I  never  told 
you,  because  you  were  so  silly  about  him.” 

Stella  shoved  her  chair  back  from  the 
table  with  a  fierce  jerk  and  stood  up. 

“I  know  why  you  didn’t  answer  his  let¬ 
ters.  I  know  mighty  well!  Of  course  you 
couldn't  answer  his  letters,  with  him  in 
college  right  across  the  river,  here,  likely 
— no,  sure — to  look  you  up  in  this  hole, 
and  find  out  we  didn’t  know  any  of  his 
Back  Bay  friends,  not  a  single  one  of  the 
young  ladies  whose  dances  he's  been  ush¬ 
ering  at!  Oh,  I've  seen  his  name  in  the 
lists  in  the  papers,  too.  I’ve  got  eyes,  and 
I've  just  suffered  for  you,  l.olhe.  Of 
course  you  couldn’t  write  to  him  and  have 
him  come  here,  and  find  out  how  we  live, 
and  what  sort  of  a  freak  /  am—” 

“Mother!" 

“That’s  all  right.  /  know— I'm  no  fool. 
Laurel.  Oh,  Lollic,  please — pleajf  go  to 
your  father  just  for  a  little  while — just  for 
a  year  or  so,  just  long  enough 

“No,  Mother.  I’m  not  going.” 

OTELLA  sank  down  in  her  chair.  It  was 
useless,  futile  to  beat  herself  against 
this  soft  child’s  will,  once  she  had  set  it  up; 
experience  had  taught  Stella  that  a  big 
buzzing  fly  is  as  ineffectual  in  breaking 
through  a  plate-glass  barrier. 

“Well,"  gloomily,  “what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  yourself  then.  You  can’t  hang 
around  a  five-room  apartment  all  your 
life,  can  you,  reading  two  library  books  a 
week,  and  practicing  on  a  piano"  two  hours 
a  day"?  (Laurel  had  not  taken  any 
“Courses”  this  winter.)  “What  arc  you 
going  to  do  to  amuse  yourself,  I'd  like  to 
know.” 

“I’ve  got  a  plan.”  nodded  Laurel,  smil¬ 
ing.  “I  must  have  something  to  do,  of 


ing.  “I  must  have  something  to  do,  of 
course.  Busy  people  arc  always  the  hap¬ 
piest.  I'm  going  to  be  very  busy.  I’m 
going  to  be  a  stenographer.  Mother." 

“A  what?"  gasped  Stella. 

“A  stenographer.  I’ve  thought  it  all 


“A  stenographer!  A  stenographer!" 
Stella  repealed,  and  a  third  time,  “A 
stenographer!”  If  Laurel  had  said  that 
she  was  going  to  be  a  German  spv,  Stella 
wouldn’t  have  been  more  shocked. 

“Yes,  Mother  dear,  a  stenographer. 
Don’t  you  sec  it’s  the  one  thing  I  can  do, 
and  live  along  here  with  you,  and  keep  up 
our  nice  times  together  evenings  at  the 
theatre  and  the  movies?  And  have  Sun¬ 
days  with  you,  and  holidays  and  nights? 
I’m  going  to  start  right  in,  next  week 
this  week — if  I  can,  at  the  very  best  busi¬ 
ness  college  there  is  in  this  city,  and  work 
hard.  It's  going  to  be  lots  of  fun!” 

“Oh,  no,  Laurel!”  Stella  broke  out. 
‘Not  that!  Not  that!  Please,  please.” 
Her  voice  plead,  her  eyes  bcsecchcd,  im¬ 
plored.  “You  wouldn't  do  that.  Say  you 
wouldn’t.  Not  you.  It  would  break  my 
heart.  Say  you  wouldn't,  dearie,  please. 
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please.”  She  grasped  hold  of  Laurel's 
hand.  “Lollic,  for  my  sake!  It  would  kill 
me,  Lollic!” 

Laurel  drew  her  hand  away.  “Oh, 
come.  Mother.  Don’t  be  silly.  Don’t  be 
a  goose.” 

A  stenographer!  Laurel,  her  beautiful 
Laurel,  shut  up  all  day  long  in  an  office 
reeking  with  tobacco  smoke!  Laurel,  the 
servant  of  a  lot  of  men,  taking  dictation, 
taking  orders!  Laurel,  wearing  paper 
cuffs  and  elastic  bands,  and  pencils  in  her 
hair!  No!  No!  It  mustn't  be.  It  sim¬ 
ply  mustn’t  be.  Why,  even  she  herself 
wouldn’t  have  been  a  stenographer! 

Stella  lay  wide  awake  in  the  bed  beside 
Laurel.  It  was  nearly  two  o’clock. 
Laurel  had  slept  like  a  baby — sweetly, 
steadily,  all  night  long  so  far.  Twice 
Stella  had  risen  and  turned  on  the  light  to 
see  what  time  it  was,  had  stopped  a  mo- 
ment  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  gazed 
down  upon  Laurel. 

"Like  a  lovely  Sleeping  Beauty,  she  is. 
Oh,  my  (lod,  she  can’t  he  a  stenographer!” 
It  would  be  like  planting  an  orchid  be¬ 
tween  the  cobble  stones  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Winter  streets,  to  stick 
Laurel  in  front  of  a  typewriter,  inside  of 
one  of  the  big,  grimy  office  buildings  down¬ 
town.  She’d  get  all  dust  and  dirt,  and 
trampled  and  spoiled  in  no  time.  She 
mustn't  be  sacrificed  like  that!  Why, 
New  York  would  go  simply  crazy  about 
Lollic.  It  would  exclaim  over  her,  oh- 
and-ah  over  her,  like  the  people  at  the 
Multicultural  Shows  over  some  new  amaz¬ 
ing  flower. 

“Oh.  gracious,  what  can  I  do — what 
can  I  do,  to  save  the  child?” 

She  must  do  something,  and  quick — 
now.  Laurel  was  all  ready  to  show'  note. 
Next  year,  the  year  after — too  late.  She’d 
be  touched,  handled,  brown  on  the  edges. 
Thcrc’d  he  a  story  about  her — a  talc. 
"She  was  once  a  stenographer,  you  know." 
People  would  whisper,  "Really I  You 
don  t  sav!”  And  eyebrows  would  be 
raised.  I  hat  must  not  occur.  Whatever 
it  cost,  by  whatever  means,  that  mt4jt  be 
avoided. 

A  BOl  I  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
*  *  Stella  craw  ledmitof  bed, and  wrapping 
herself  up  in  a  blanket  sat  down  on  the 
window  seat  by  the  open  window.  She 
could  always  think  clearer  in  a  vertical 
position.  "If  it  wasn’t  for  me,  Laurel 
would  go.  I’m  the  reason  she’s  tossing 
aside  her  opportunity,  dumping  her  hap¬ 
piness  overboard,  as  if  it  were  so  much 
rubbish,  and  then  scrapping  herself— her 
lovely  self,  all  ready  to  sail  (yes,  that’s 
what  she’s  like,  too— a  ship,  beautifully 
made — beautifully  fitted  out).  Oh.  gra¬ 
cious.  what  can  I  do?  She’s  mining  her 
life  for  me — for  a  big  old  water-logged 
hulk  like  me.  Oh,  why  couldn’t  I  have 
whiffed  out  last  summer  at  that  hotel 
when  I  was  so  sick?  She’d  have  gone  to 
New  York  then,  just  as  a  matter  of  course. 
‘As  long  as  you're  alive!’  Those  were  her 
words.  Oh,  why  couldn’t  I  whiff  out  now? 
Say.  why  couldn’t  I  feel  a  little  dizzy  and 
topple  over  out  of  the  window,  down  there 
on  the  concrete — it’s  four  stories — and 
dear  the  job  up  quick,  right  now,  and  no 
more  talk: 

"No,  I  can't.  I’m  afraid.  I  haven’t 
the  nerve.  I  haven’t  the  guts.  It  might 
only  smash  me  up.  Poison  would  be  bet¬ 
ter.  or  gas,  or  a  revolver.  Poison — w  hat 
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kind!  Gas! — how  long  would  ir  take?  A 
revolver — where  were  they  bought?  How 
did  you  load  them?  Oh,  it  would  be  hor¬ 
rid-horrid!  1  wonder  if  I  dare.” 

Stella  got  down  from  the  window  seat 
and  went  over  to  the  bed.  I  he  early  light 
of  dawn  was  in  the  room  now,  like  grav  j 
smoke.  She  stood  looking  down  at  Laurel, 
through  the  thick  intangible  haze,  for  a 
long  time — for  a  minute,  for  two  minutes, 
for  three  minutes  perhaps. 

"Ought  I?  Oh,  gracious,  ought  I?”  she 
whispered. 

"It  would  hurt  her,  of  course — poor  kid 
—at  first.  Her  face  would  get  all  white 
with  horror  and  dismay.  But  she'd  be  rid 
of  me — free,  and,  after  a  while,  she’d 
forget.  She’s  young,  she’d  get  over  it.  Or 
would  it  also  be  a  story — a  talc,  to  whisper 
about  behind  Laurel’s  back.  ’Her  mother 
committed  suicide.’ .  .  .  ‘You  don’t  mean 
it!’ ...‘And  her  father's  father,  too,  so 
I’ve  heard.’ .  . .  ‘Really?’ . . .  ‘Runs  in  the 
blood  on  both  sides.’ . . .  ‘How  shocking’!” 

Years  ago  Stella  had  read  in  a  magazine 
somewhere  that  suicidal  tendencies  were 
inherited.  She  recalled  it  now.  Heavens! 
What  if  Laurel  should  grow  up  and  read 
that,  too.  Good  lord,  it  might  make  her 
afraid  of  herself,  if  it  was  on  both  sides! 
She  must  be  saved  that  horror.  A  wave 
of  relief  swept  over  Stella. 

‘‘I  must  think  of  some  other  way.”  She 
»rnt  back  to  the  window  seat  again. 
"Oh,  how  scared  I  was!  What  a  sniveling 
coward  I  am!” 

ALL  the  next  day  she  submitted  com- 
promise  after  compromise  to  Laurel. 
She  would  keep  a  servant,  if  only  Laurel 
would  go  to  New  York.  She  would  keep 
two  servants,  a  companion;  two  compan-  ; 
ions;  return  to  an  apartment  hotel,  if  only, 
if  only —  But  Laurel  simply  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  Again  and  again  that  day 
Stella  was  forced  to  face  the  unwelcome 
consideration  of  discovering  some  method 
of  "whiffing  out,”  that  might  not  arouse 
suspicion.  Slipping  down  in  front  of  an 
automobile,  making  a  mistake  about 
sleeping  powders.  It  might  be  done!  But. 
oh,  she  didn’t  want  to  die  that  way!  Not 
that  she  was  much  on  religion,  but  she 
didn’t  want  to  take  any  such  chances 
with  immortality.  There  must  be  some 
other  way. 

It  was  sometime  during  the  course  of 
the  second  night,  when  she  was  wearied 
and  exhausted  almost  to  the  breaking 
point,  that  the  ‘‘some  other  way”  flashed 
acmss  Stella’s  mental  field  of  vision.  I  he 
first  consciousness  of  it  made  her  feel 
queer  and  hollow  inside  for  a  moment.  It 
was  like  having  a  messenger  suddenly  run 
onto  the  scene  with  your  pardon,  just 
when  you  were  settling  yourself  in  the 
electric  chair. 

Tremblingly,  anxiously  she  groped  her 
way  across  the  hall  to  her  desk  in  the 
front  room.  If  only  she  could  find  the  ad¬ 
dress.  It  was  on  a  card.  She  had  never 
thrown  the  card  away.  It  must  he  s»me- 
tehere.  Oh,  what  if  Laurel,  in  one  of  her 
raids  upon  the  cluttered  desk,  had  torn  it 
up,  tossed  ir  aside?  W  hat  if  it  was  ashes 
now?  She  had  no  other  clue.  If  the  card 
was  lost,  she  was  lost.  ‘‘Help  me  to  find 
it.  Help  me  to  find  it.”  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  calling  card,  a  little  larger,  very 
Erimv,  because  she  had  carried  it  about  in 
her  shopping  bag  for  a  long  w bile.  I lercr 
This  looked  like  it!  Yes,  this  was  it!  No, 


A  community’s 

SO  strong  is  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  good  Munic¬ 
ipal  and  State  Bonds 
that  State  laws  approve 
them  as  suitable  invest¬ 
ments  for  Savings  Banks. 

Such  bonds  promise 
to  pay  you  their  face 
value  after  a  definite 
term  of  years,  and  yield 
interest  free  from  Fed¬ 
eral  income  tax. 

The  National  City 
Company  has  learned 


promise  to  pay 

through  years  of  analyt¬ 
ical  study  the  factors 
which  make  certain  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  Munici¬ 
pal,  Railway,  Public 
Utility  and  Industrial 
Bonds  more  desirable 
than  others. 

The  results  of  the 
Company's  latest  studies 
will  be  found  in  a  list  of 
recommended  Bonds — 
a  copy  of  which  will  he 
mailed  on  request. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
Offices  in  more  than  jo  leading  cities  throughout  the  IVorld 
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rouR  and  a  half  inches  of  superb  shav- 
ing  edge— the  longest,  strongest,  keen- 
est  blades  on  earth.  Greater  “mileage", 
greater  speed  and  “priceless"  comfort. 

EITHER  MODEL-ONE  DOLLAR 
Inunhan geabU  Blades  SOc  /or  pu.  tu.ge  „/  5 

UL'RH  Ali-DL'RLEX  RAZOR  CO..Jotc*  City,  K.J. 
Ketone*.  Jersey  City*  »h<ArU.  Eng. 4  Pwu,  Frwce, 
Toronto.  Can.  3*tn  futtvs,  «•  *U  Lo+utwUt. 


“Now  my  skin’s 
as  smooth  as  satin 


The  He-Man's  Razor «***  He-Man  Blades 


••I've  taken  three  bottles  of  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  and  for  the  first  time  in  months 
my  skin  now  is  free  from  eruptions  and 
blemishes — it’s  smooth  as  satin.”  Yeast 
Foam  Fablers  correct  these  skin  ailments 
in  the  natural  way— by  reaching  the  root 
of  the  trouble  and  supplying  the  system 
with  an  element  necessary  to  a  correct 
dicr  and  good  health. 

Made  of  whole,  selected  yeast.  Easy  to 
take;  they  keep  and  they  don't  cause  gas. 
Unexcelled  for  appetite  and  digestion 
troubles.  For  adults  and  children,  too. 
Sold  by  all  druggists. 

&fade  by  the  makers  of 
Yeast  Foam  and  iMagic  Yeast 

Yeast  FoamTablets 

A  Tonic  Food 


Send  for  large  free  sample— Yeast  Foam  Tablets 


Jiddress — 


it  wasn’t!  Yes,  it  was.  Yes!  Yes!  She 
had  found  it.  She  held  it  up  close  to  the 
electric  light. 

Alfred  Mu  nr. 

172  North  Blank  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

She’d  go  to  bed  now.  She'd  go  to  sleep. 
‘‘Thanks,  oh,  thanks,”  she  said  on  her 
knees  three  minutes  later.  "Do  please 
help  me  bring  this  business  out  all  right.” 

Stella  as  well  as  Laurel  was  sleeping 
soundly  and  sweetly  at  dawn  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  morning. 

( To  be  concluded ) 


Most  Folks  Prefer  to 
“Go  Straight 


(Continued  from  pa^e  21 ) 


sticking,  as  I  do  now.  No  young  man 
does.  If  you  put  it  up  to  any  young  man 
to-day,  just  what  happened  to  me,  stick¬ 
ing  thirty-two  years  to  get  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair,  he’d  say: 

"‘Thirty-two  years!  Not  for  me.  Ought 
to  do  it  in  ten.’ 

"When  I  applied,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
for  a  position  with  this  firm  the  officer 
who  interviewed  me  said: 

"’Now,  young  man.  go  home  and  think 
this  over.  And  if  you  don't  want  to  stick 
with  us,  don’t  come.  Stav  away.  If  you 
come,  make  up  your  mind  to  stick.’ 

”1  was  not  any  different  from  most 
boys,  and  I  thought  little  enough  about 
my  future;  but  I  did  go  home  and  think 
it  all  over.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come 
and  stick.  1  hat  determination  weakened. 
Time  after  time  1  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
gruntled  because  things  were  moving  too 
slowly  to  suit  me.  I  wanted  raises  faster 
than  anyone  else  seemed  to  want  them  for 
me;  1  wanted  promotions  oftener  than  the 
firm  seemed  to  think  I  merited  them;  1 
wanted,  as  every  boy  docs,  some  things 
changed  all  around. 

"At  one  time  these  things  pyramided 
until  they  rose  mountain  high,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  quit.  But  before  I  wrote 
mv  resignation  I  went  for  a  pen  and  red 
ink— black  ink  wasn’t  fiery  enough  for 
what  1  intended  to  do — and  1  sat  down  to 
deliberately  write  my  opinion  of  every 
officer  and  manager  in  the  company.  1 
did  a  good  job  of  it  too,  and  snared  no 
adjectives.  Then  I  hid  the  list  and  told  my 
troubles  to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  one  of 
the  department  managers,  winding  up 
with.  ’I’m  through!' 

*•  ‘Now,  sec  here.  Dan.'  he  remonstrated, 
'you  sit  down  again  and  make  another  list 
of  men  who  are  here  now:  how  much  thev 
know  of  the  business,  how  much  they  will 
know  ten  years  from  now,  and  then  figure 
whether  you  can't  beat  them  all  out. 
Figure  out  just  bow  things  are  shaping  up 
here,  and  see  if  in  the  same  time  you  can 
hope  to  do  as  well  anyw  here  else.’ 

“I  sat  down  again,  black  ink  this  time, 
and  found  he  was  right.  1  could  look  at 
things  coolly,  with  all  that  venom  out  of 
my  system.  1  stayed.  But  I  took  the  red¬ 
ink  list  and  put  it  carefully  away — I  have 
it  yet.  I’d  established  a  habit.  1  here¬ 
after,  when  things  got  too  much  for  me 
1  sat  down  and  wrote  out  all  the  things  I 
wanted  to  say  and  knew  I  couldn't.  It 
was  a  perfectly  good  safety  valve.  1  eased 
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dmcn,  comfortable,  H***iy,  *nd 

wfttn  m\r  tlf  M  comp  art  muni »  III*  ft  life 
it  Can't  Sink.  lUrxlnMnHy  flnlfttxd.  and 
fqulm*«l  with  A  n  V.  I^»rkwootl-\jth(  *ln- 
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For 

Catalog 


FUhln*  ftod  Ifimtirftc  Batt&  *  / 

Sporrinft  C^khIs  I>e-alers 

W rite  for  tlemlm'  «llarr*unU  uni  o«r  Ifber- 
al  propettioo  to  Authorised  Mullins  Anotf. 

MULLINS  BODY  CORPORATION 
Boat  Dept.  740  Depot  St.  Salem.  Ohio 


Why  they  stick 


up  all  over  after  the  writing.  I  never 
showed  mv  work  but  put  it  all  carefully 
away,  and  as  year  after  year  passed  I 
found  myself  getting  a  reputation  for  con¬ 
trol  of  myself  that  I  never  really  possessed. 

“  I  recommend  a  red  list  for  any  young 
man — or  older  one — who  has  to  learn  to 
control  himself  in  order  to  manage  other 
men.  As  the  years  went  on.  my  lists  grew 
fewer  and  shorter,  and  then  they  stopped. 
One  look  at  the  little  drawer  which  held 
them  was  enough. 

"It  pays  most  men  to  stick.  But  when 
to  stick  and  when  to  go  is  a  very  difficult 
problem.  Often  I  have  advised  young 
men  to  leave  this  company,  despite  my 
belief  in  sticking.  I  he  thing  to  do  is  to 
find  out  the  kind  of  man  you  are.  If  you 
are  a  slow  grower,  a  company  like  this, 
where  growth  is  normally  slow,  where 
solid  and  substantial  work  and  faithful¬ 
ness  and  loyalty  bring  rewards  in  the  long 
run,  is  worth  sticking  to.  If  you  grow 
uickly,  in  the  spectacular  way  some  men 
o,  and  all  your  powers  are  ripe  at  thirty, 
get  into  some  quick-changing,  lively  busi¬ 
ness  that  offers  you  a  chance  to  realize  on 
yourself  early. 

“MOST  men  grow  slowly,  w  hich  is  fortu- 
A  1  nate,  since  they  have  time  to  learn  the 
most  important  thing  about  a  business 
the  perfection  of  its  derails.  It  is  the 
fashion  to-day  to  undervalue  details.  You 
hear  a  gfcat  deal  of  men  of  vision,  men 
who  can  sec  far  ahead  and  who  delegate 
the  details  of  their  business  to  someone 
else.  .Delegating  details  works  only  when 
you  have  complete  assurance  that  they 
are  being  looked  after.  For  if  they  are  not. 
your  vision  may  extend  far.  but  you  will 
end  in  failure.  Nothing  was  ever  built 
from  the  top  down. 

“You’ve  got  to  sec  over  the  details,  but 
you  have  to  sec  them  at  the  same  tune.  In 
this  company  the  infinite  care  of  details 
has  perhaps  a  higher  value  than  in  most 
businesses.  Kvcn  the  curve  of  a  line  is  an 
important  matter  in  the  printing  of  securi¬ 
ties.  Every  line,  every  tint,  every  design 
must  be  absolutely  right.  But  in  any  other 
business,  or  even  in  the  affairs  of  a  person, 
it  is  the  accuracy  of  every  little  thing 
that  makes  for  a  solid,  substantial  total. 

"This  ovcr-talkcd-of  vision  *s  in  the 
main  nothing  but  the  result  of  analysis 
in  the  direction  of  self-preservation. 
Every  man  who  is  going  to  last  and  go  for¬ 
ward  must  stop  often  and  analyze  what  is 
happening  to-day  in  the  light  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  ten  years  to  come. 

“The  man  who  works  for  a  big  firm  only 
knows  that  he  is  keeping  alive  and  grow  ing 
by  two  things:  promotion  in  responsibility 
and  raise  in  salary.  Fifty  per  cent  of  that 
promotion  is  going  to  come  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  deserves  it,  and  fifty  per  cent  be¬ 
cause  he  asserts  that  he  deserves  it. 

"  Knowing  your  own  value  and  know  ing 
when  and  how  to  assert  yourself  are  two 
separate  matters.  I  act  comes  in  their 
roper  joining.  A  young  man  who  thought 
c  should  be  getting  ahead  faster  than  he 
was  and  who  had  spoken  to  me  often 
about  it  once  said  to  me: 

“  ‘You  remember  the  old  farmer’s  talc. 
Mr.  Woodhull,  about  the  little  pig  that 
squealed  the  loudest  getting  the  most  sw  ill 

“‘Yes,’  I  replied;  *  but  I’ve  seen  a  little 
pig  get  thrown  right  out  of  the  trough  by 
the  farmer’s  boy  because  he  squealed  too 
much  and  too  often.’ 


On  the  ground  floor  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  building  a  man  worked  at  the 
test  board.  It  was  night;  flood  had 
come  upon  the  city ;  death  and  disaster 
threatened  the  inhabitants.  Outside 
the  telephone  building  people  had  long 
since  sought  refuge ;  the  water  mounted 
higher  and  higher;  fire  broke  out  in 
nearby  buildings.  But  still  the  man 
at  the  test  board  stuck  to  his  post; 
keeping  up  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion;  forgetful  of  self;  thinking  only 
of  the  needs  of  the  emergency. 

On  a  higher  floor  of  the  same 
building  a  corps  of  telephone  opera¬ 
tors  worked  all  through  the  night, 
knowing  that  buildings  around  them 
were  being  washed  from  their  founda¬ 
tions.  that  fire  drew  near,  that  there 
might  be  no  escape. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  service  that 
kept  them  at  their  work — a  spirit  be¬ 
yond  thought  of  advancement  or  re¬ 


ward — the  spirit  that  animates  men 
and  women  everywhere  who  know 
that  others  depend  upon  them.  By 
the  nature  of  telephone  service  this  is 
the  every-day  spirit  of  the  Bell  System. 

The  world  hears  of  it  only  in  times 
of  emergency  and  disaster,  but  it  is 
present  all  the  time  behind  the  scenes. 
It  has  its  most  picturesque  expression 
in  those  who  serve  at  the  switchboard, 
but  it  animates  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  service. 

Some  work  in  quiet  laboratories  or 
at  desks;  others  out  on  the  "highways 
of  speech."  Some  grapple  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  management  or  science;  some 
with  maintenance  of  lines  and  equip¬ 
ment;  others  with  office  details.  But 
all  know,  better  than  any  one  else, 
how  the  safe  and  orderly  life  of  the 
people  depends  on  the  System — and 
all  know  that  the  System  depends  on 
them. 

Bell  System” 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all 
directed  toward  Better  Service 


The  BEST  LAUNCH  Ever  Built 
at  Lowest  Price  Ever  Quoted 


Sfie  FLORSHEIM  SHOE 


TV  P uikiM) — StyU  Xl-icv 

Alike  on  the  streets  of  commerce  and  in  paths 
of  social  recreation,  the  refined  elegance  of 
The  Florsheim  Shoe  wins  quick  favor  with 
those  who  dress  with  pleasing  distinction. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  — Most  Styles  $10 

■ookut  "imii  o*  rn»  mor  on  us,»r 
Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 

THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Manufacturers 


Who  Cares 


Be  Your  Own 
k^MUSIC 
^  Teacher 


I’lay  by  NOTH 

Piano,  Organ, 
Violin.  Comet. 
Mandolin, 
Harp.  ’Callo. 
Tro  m  b  on*. 


you  may  quickly  become  a  grrat  player  or  *in*cr  and 
riplain*  all  about  I la?  aondcrlul  automatic  finger  cun- 
trol  W  RITE -NOW.  ho*  ever,  before  free  book*  are 
nhnated.  Mention  your  taxor**  instrument  or 
•bethe,  too  prefer  vocal  mu-ic  IV»*e  *rite  your 
name  and  adder**  plainly.  Addreaa 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  MS  Br.a..«k  BUc-.N—  T-l 
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“Now,  Let’s  Start  on 

the  Second  $5,000” 

When  John  Wataon  and  hi*  wife  made  up  their 
mind*  to  quit  the  ranks  of  the  always-broke  and  ac¬ 
cumulate  some  property  and  a  bank  account  S5  000 
looked  like  a  big  fortune  to  them  But  Just  the  other 
evening  they  went  over  then  account  book  and 
found  they  had  reached  their  goal  S5.000  to  the 
E0d-...,Now*  le''*  °"  ,he  $5,000.“  said 

Mrs.  Watson. 

The  secret  of  accumulating  money  lies  in  regular, 
persistent  saving,  aided  by  investment  in  safe  se 
curities  such  as  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  which 
pay  a  good  rate  of  interest.  If  you  would  bke  to 
know  how  easy,  sure  und  satisfactory  this  method  cf 
accumulating  a  little  fortune  is.  send  for  the  story 
"How  Henry  Wilkinson  Became  Rich."  It  will 
show  you  how  fast  money  accumulates  when  well 
invested. 

$100  Bonds;  $500  Bonds;  $1,000  Bonds 
Interest  Paid  Twice  Yearly 

Yield:  Up  to  7% 

Partial  paymtqf  accounts  invited 


private  teachers.  Simple  as  A. 

11.  C—a  ih lid  can  master  it. 
Your  lessons  consist  of  real 
selections  inn  cad  of  tiresome 
exercises.  When  you  finish  one 
of  these  delightfully  easy  les¬ 
sons  you've  added  a  new  "piece” 
to  your  list.  You  read  real  notes 
too— no  numbers"  or  trick 
musk.  Method  is  so  thorough 
that  many  of  our  300.0(0  stu- 
dents  are  band  and  orchestra 
LEADERS. 

Automatic 
Finger  Control 


Our  own  invention— the  musk 
marvel  of  all  ages.  Trains  and 
guides  your  fingers  so  that  they 
fall  into  proper  place  almost 
automatically. 

FREE  BOOK  Shows  \bu  How 


“Assertion  must  be  exercised  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  gray  matter. 

"No  old  institution  like  this  company 
can  go  forward  without  new  blood.  We 
have  the  third  and  fourth  generation  with 
us,  and  they  establish  the  standards;  but 
we  have  to  have  new  blood  all  the  time  to 
keep  us  at  the  new  pace.  We  don’t  want 
to  get  moldy,  as  did  an  old  manufactur¬ 
ing  house  of  which  I  know  ,  a  house  almost 
as  old  as  this,  where  the  men  in  one  highly 
technical  department  had  worked  right  by 
each  other  for  twenty  years.  Only  death 
removed  men  in  that  department,  and  no 
one  had  died  in  that  time.  The  owner  of 
the  business  knew  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  that  department:  no 
new  machinery  was  ever  called  for,  no  new 
methods  introduced.  He  tried  to  talk  to 
the  men,  but  they  chaffed  him.  They  all 
called  him  by  his  first  name,  a  number  of 
them  remembered  his  boyhood.  They 
|  grinned  good-naturedly  at  his  suggestions 
and  told  him  that  they  guessed  the  old 
ways  suited  best. 

“Hut  the  old  ways  did  not  suit.  The 
department  was  running  on  ideas  that 
were  too  antiquated  to  nuke  money.  The 
owner  knew  that  if  he  insisted  upon  chang¬ 
ing  them,  the  men  would  resent  it  fiercely. 
He  picked  out  a  young  man  whom  he  had 
watched,  and  who,  lie  knew,  had  studied 
the  conditions  there,  and  handed  over  the 
department  to  him. 

',rPHE  young  man  had  just  the  quality 
m  the  owner  could  not  use  with  his  old 
fnends.  He  was  ruthless.  If  the  men 
fought  him,  all  right,  that  was  his  meat. 
He  was  going  to  have  the  new  ideas  tried 
out,  fight  or  no  light.  He  pitched  in,  and 
in  a  week  w  as  thoroughly  disliked.  Then, 
after  a  time,  the  men  began  to  see  that 
this  young  chap  had  nothing  against  them: 
his  interest  w  as  in  the  work.  So  was  theirs: 
here  was  common  ground.  They  yielded 
inch  by  inch.  They  began  to  give  ideas 
a  fair  try  without  blocking  them.  Finally, 
seeing  how  well  the  new  ways  worked, 
they  gave  a  grudging  respect  and  even  a 
small  liking  to  the  young  fellow. 

"Many  a  manager  has  failed  after 
years  of  success,  because  he  could  not 
make  himself  ruthless  with  his  old  work¬ 
ers.  'I  h«s  younger  man  had  all  the  energy 
of  youth,  all  its  courage  of  conviction,  ail 
the  argumentative  freshness  every  man 
admires  in  even-  youth— except  his  own 
sons.  So  lie  was  just  the  type  of  leader 
that  the  men  under  him  needed. 


R.  de  S.  Horn  Was  the  Author  of 
“The  Kidnapping  of  Prunes 
Alaska” 

IN  '1  HE  March  number  of  this  magazine 
1  appeared  a  short  storv  called  “The 
Kidnapping  of  Prunes  Alaska,”  which 
was  written  by  a  talented  young  Califor¬ 
nian,  Lieutenant  R.  de  S.  Horn.  Through 
an  error  this  story  appeared  under  the 
name  of  R.  de  S.  Hart.  We  take  this 
method  of  explaining  the  mistake  and  of 
expressing  our  regret  that  it  happened. 

Lieutenant  Horn,  who  is  only  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  was  retired  from  the 
l  nited  States  Navy  in  1919  because 
of  injuries.  Just  now*  he  is  on  a  long 
cruise  in  a  sailing  vessel.  He  expects  to 
bring  back  material  for  a  number  of  thrill¬ 
ing  sea  tales.  niniti7ort  hu 


He  Thought  lie  Needed  a  New  Wife,  by  Elizabeth  Jordan 


He  Thought  He 
Needed  a  New  Wife 

( Continued  from  page  24) 

“I  mean,  what  woman’s  goin’  to  take 
care  of  vou?”  she  repeated  patiently.  "Of 
course  I  understand  you  got  some  woman 
in  your  mind.  Nothin’  else  would  make 
you  do  this,  Henry.” 

How  well  the  creatuie  knew  him!  And 
what  an  unnecessary  turn  she  had  given 
the  screw  by  asking  this  question.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated.  Then,  reflecting 
that  the  whole  truth  would  clench  the 
matter,  he  let  her  have  it. 

"I’m  going  to  marry  Florence  Reynolds 
in  a  year  or  so,”  he  said. 

"That  little  whippet-snippet!”  Mary 
W  ilson's  voice  was  outraged.  "Henry 
Wilson,  arc  you  crazy?” 

Now  that  the  worst  was  over,  the  man 
began  to  feel  himself  again.  It  was  in 
almost  his  usual  tone  of  assurance  that  he 
answered  her. 

"It’s  time  for  you  to  realize,  Mary,”  he 
f’timly  reminded  her,  "that  I’m  not  look¬ 
ing  for  a  housekeeper.  Miss  Reynolds  is 
a  tine  girl.  She  is  a  college  graduate,  and 
she’s  well-born.  1  ler  father  was  governor 
of  his  state.  She  is  working  because  he 
was  an  honest  politician  and  died  without 
leaving  his  daughter  any  money.  Hut  she 
knows  the  right  people  and  she  is  as  am¬ 
bitious  as  the  devil.  She’ll  be  iust  the  wife 
1  need.  She'll  make  good  in  the  new  job.” 

I  IE  STOPPED  and  cast  a  confused 
I  *  glance  at  Mary.  In  his  sudden  reassur¬ 
ance  he  had  momentarily  lost  sight  of  the 
extraordinary  nature  of  their  talk.  He  had 
been  discussing  a  new  plan  with  Mary, 
from  force  of  habit,  as  he  had  discussed 
hundreds  of  plans  with  her  in  the  past. 
The  incredible  part  of  it  was  that  Mary 
was  now  listening  to  him  as  calmly  as  if  it 
were  a  plan  in  which  she  had  no  deep  |>er- 
sonal  concern.  She  was  serious  but  un¬ 
excited.  She  had  even  resumed  her  sewing. 

"What  shall  you  dor”  he  asked,  to 
break  a  silence  that  was  becoming  em¬ 
barrassing. 

She  stitched  for  a  long  moment  without 


Make  This  — 

FREE  TEST 

If  You  Want  Bigger  Pay 

There's  a  sure  way  to  increase  your  earning 
power.  And  here  is  such  an  opportunity. 
Look  into  it— you  may  recognize  it  as  your  one 
chance  to  earn  the  biggest  money  of  your  life; 


replying. 

"Well,  I  hardly  know  yet,"  she  said  at 
last.  "You  sec,  Henry,  vou  ain’t  given 
me  much  time  to  plan.  Hut  I  s’ pose  I'll 
go  back  to  the  old  place  at  Hanover.  It 
was  my  mother’s  last  present  to  me,  and 
she  left  me  plenty  to  keep  it  up — ” 

“Mary!"  He  had  sprung  to  his  feet. 
"You’re  not  going  to  take  that  attitude!" 

"I  ain’t  going  to  take  any  attitude  at 
all,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson  steadily,  going  on 
with  her  sewing.  "Hut  I  ain’t  goin’  to  take 
a  penny,  either,  from  a  man  that's  cast 
me  off.  You  may  as  well  know  that. 
Henry  Wilson,  first  as  last.  I  got  plenty 
to  live  on,  thanks  to  my  own  folks.  1 
don’t  need  nothin’  from  you,  an’  I 
wouldn’t  take  it  if  I  did." 

"Half  of  what  I’ve  got  is  yours." 
groaned  Henrv. 

"No,  it  ain’t— and  not  one  penny  of  it 
ever  will  be.  That’s  flat.  Hut  you  needn’t 
worry  about  me,"  she  added,  almost 
serenely.  "I  guess  I  can  live  comfortable 
and  happy  among  our  old  friends  at 
Hanover.  ’ 


ARF.  you  ready  for  a  shock? 

Then,  let  me  tell  you  that  if 
JL  A.  you  have  average  intelligence 
and  can  read  and  write,  there  is  a 
quick  and  easy  way  for  you  to  earn 
enough  money  to  satisfy  any  average 
ambition.  And  after  reading  this 
offer,  if  you  do  not  quickly  make 
more  money,  you  have  no  one  to 
blame  hut  yourself. 

Don’t  take  my  word  for  it.  By  a 
simple  free  test— one  you  can  make  in 
the  privacy  of  your  home— you  will  know 
that  every  word  I  say  is  true — or  other¬ 
wise.  The  test  does  not  obligate  you  or 
cost  you  one  penny.  Bui  mate  ii !  Then 
judge  for  yourself.  It  has  proved  to  be 
THE  opportunity  for  thousands.  They 
have  found  the  way  to  bigger  pay— arc 
now  earning  from  five  to  twenty  times  as 
much  as  formerly. 

Field  of  Unlimited 
Opportunities 

The  thousands  who  have  made  this  test 
before  you — and  who  are  now  making  the 
money  you  would  like  to  make — are  now 
salesmen.  Ninety-five  per  cent  once 
thought  they  were  not  "cut  out  for  sell¬ 
ing."  that  salesmen  were  "born"  and  not 
made.  They  found  it  was  a  fallacy  that 
had  kept  them  in  the  rut.  They  discov¬ 
ered  that  anyone  with  proper  training  can 
sell,  and  they  are  making  from  *q.ooo  to 
*10,000  a  year,  because  they  had  the  vi¬ 
sion  to  recognize  opportunity. 

Thousands  Have  Proved  It! 

For  example:  Charles  Beery,  of  Win- 
terset.  Iowa,  stepped  from  *18  a  week  to 
a  position  making  him  *1.000  the  very 
first  month.  J.  P.  Overstreet.  T>cnison. 
Texas, -was  on  the  Capitol  Police  Force  at 
a  salary  of  less  than  *1.000  a  year.  Shortly 
after  he  earned  *1,800  in  six  weeks  as  a 
salesman.  F.  Wynn,  Portland.  Oregon, 
ex-service  man.  never  thought  he  was  cut 


out  for  selling,  but  in  one  week  he  earned 
*£54.  George  W.  Kearns,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  was  making  *60  a  month  on  a  ranch 
and  then  earned  *524  in  two  weeks  as  a 
salesman. 

These  men  were  formerly  clerks,  book¬ 
keepers,  factory  workers,  farm  hands, 
mechanics,  machinists,  chauffeurs,  fire¬ 
men,  motormcn,  conductors,  etc.  Their 
success  proves  that  previous  experience 
or  training  has  nothing  to  do  with  success 
in  the  selling  field.  And  they  started  with 
this  free  test. 

Why  don’t  you  make  this  free  test  and 

[rove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that  a 
igger  salary  is  easy  to  get.  The  test  is 
contained  in  a  free  book.  "Modern  Sales¬ 
manship,"  which  we  will  gladly  send  you 
without  obligation.  After  reading  the 
book  through  you  will  ask  yourself  the 
questions  it  brings  up.  "The  answers  will 
show  you  whether  vou  can  get  away  from 
the  humdrum,  small-pay  job  for  the  lucra¬ 
tive  and  fascinating  work  of  selling. 

Make  This  Free  Test  at  Once 

Don't  turn  this  page  until  you  have 
clipped  the  coupon,  filled  it  out,  and  sent 
it  on  its  way.  It  may  mean  the  turning 
point  in  your  life.  Right  now  while  the 
impulse  to  succeed  is  upon  you. 

National  Salesmen'*  Training  Association 
Dept.  2J-D 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Pica*  *nd  me  without  obligation  on  my  part 
your  free  book.  “Modern  Salesmanship/9  which 
will  enable  me  to  test  my  ability,  at  home,  and  full 
information  about  the  N.  S.  T.  A.  System  of  Sales* 
manthip  Training  and  Employment  Service.  Also 
include  a  list  showing  lines  «  business  with  open¬ 
ings  for  salesmen. 


Name. 


Address 


AfC . Occupation. 


Let  Your  Heating  Plant 

Supply  Low  Cost  Hot  Water 

During  the  //eating  Season 


Stop  That  Leak 


RADIATOR  NEVERLEAK 


mm 
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MACGREGOR  Private  Golf  Course. 

— Jtem  an  ealsl  pfiJegrtpi. 


FROM  the  day  the  first  MACGREGOR 

*  golf  club  .u  m*Je.  one  unolknng  ideal  Hat 
guided  our  elf  oft*.  It  it  to  give  golfers  everywhere 
club*  and  ball*  which  potteat  thoar^playing  qualities 


The  MASTER 
Balance/  Bull 


that  tan  come  only  from  the  hand*  of  crafts 
whoee  hearts  are  tuned  to  their  work  through  their 
lore  and  their  unitritanJinf  of  the  game. 

The  first  MACGREGOR  club  makers 

came  from  the  greens  of  Scot  land -the  home  of  golf 


Wilson  almost  grtfaned  again.  That 
Mary  should  return  to  Hanover  was  at 
once  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
and  the  '  last  thing  that  ,  he  desired. 
Strangely  enough,  he  had  not  foreseen 
that  she  would  wish  to  do  so.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  numbe  r  of  elements  in  the 
situation  that  he  had  not  foreseen.  He 
himself  was  Hanover’s  finest  tradition 
and  favorite  son.  He  had  celebrated  his 
prosperity  by  numerous  benefactions  to 
the  town  in  which  he  was  born.  Hut  what 
would  Hanover  think  of  its  favorite  sun 
for  discarding  its  favorite  daughter  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century — and  marrying  a 
whinper-snippet?  -  Marv  \s'as  as  popular 
in  Hanover  as  he  was.  It  became  increas¬ 
ingly  clear  to  Henry  Wilson  that  all  the 
readjustment  of  the  new’  relation  would 
not  be  Mary’s.- 'He' moved  heavily  to  the 
door.  . 

"I'm  going  out  of  town  to-morrow,  for 
a  week,"  he  muttered.  "When  I  come 
back  you  can  let  me  know  what  you  want 
todo.  Good  night." 

"Good  night,  Henry."  ’ 


Later  we  built  our  own  private  golf  c 
every  worker  might  p/a y  f «//  re/u/or^. 

Consequently.  MACGREGOR  work¬ 
men  not  only  kneu  hou  to  fashion  each  club  with  a 
master  s  skill  but  they  also  take  an  intimate,  personal 
intact!  and  pel/t  in  thnr  work. 

The  peaitt  of  golfers  and  their  loyal  patrena ft 

■>  il* 


MASTER  MODEL 
-  The  515  Club 


fist 

Ask  your  Pro  or  Dealer  to  show  you  the  line  of 
MAC  t  JtrjVOR  nb  Write  us  l«  out  GsMfil  C.t.V* 
o.  Uak  .J  i»—  I..AW*.  I  U(f.  M 
2.  ‘SUppi*,  -W 

(•uiu  (hrlflwl  u«nim  la*  U.  tn«  ou«  a  n 

The  CRAWFORD.  McGREGOR  &  CANBY  Co. 

EsuUriitU  IM9  D»u*t  OS.. 
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MAKE  RECORDS  WITH  MACGREGORS 
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ENRY  WILSON  went  dazedly  up¬ 
stairs.  It  had  been  an  amazing  scene,  ut¬ 
terly  unlike  what  he  had  expected.  He  had 
nerved  himself  for  tragedy — for  tears,  rc- 

E aches,  for  "bad  turns”  and  possible 
•ting  spells.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened.  He  was  astounded.  Also,  he 
felt  ill.  Thin  business  of  putting  off  an  old 
wife  for  a  new  one  was  not  as  simple  as 
its  numerous  precedents  had  made  it 
appear.  It  had  given  Kim'S  headache— it 
and  the  indigestible  dinner  be  had  eaten 
down-town.  He  had  eaten  a  lot  of  stuff 
that  Mary  would  not  have  approved. 

lie  went  to  the  bedroom  eicxt  to  the 
conjugal  chamber.  In  it  ho  had  spent 
most  of  his  nights  for  the  past  year  or  two, 
but  he  had  always  gone  in  to  Mary  when 
be  felt  ill.  To-night,  of  course,  he  could 
not  go  in  to  Mary.  He  heard  her  ascend 
the  steps,  enter  her  own  room  and  softly 
close  her  door.  He  was  absurdly  tempted 
to  call  her — Mary  always  fixed  him  up  in 
a  hurry.  And  why  shouldn’t  he  call  her? 
Clearly,  they  were  to  part  friends.  But 
to  call  her  now  would  be  humiliating.  He 
wondered  what  kind  of  a  nurse  Miss  Rey¬ 
nolds  was,  and  suddenly  realized  that  she 
was  no  kind  of  a  nurse  at  all.  Miss  Rey¬ 
nolds,  like  Mary,  was  never  ill. 

He  put  in  a  night  of  severe  mental  and 
physical  discomfort.  It  was  dawn  before 
he  fell  into  a  disturbed  sleep,  in  which 
Miss  Reynolds  and  Mary,  oddly  confused, 
seemed  alternately  turning  away  from 
him  in  some  desperate  crisis.  He  entered 
his  dining-room  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  heavy-spirited  and  heavy-eyed, 
and  was  immensely  relieved  to  discover 
that  Mary  was  not  there.  The  waitress, 
Nora,  served  his  breakfast. 

"Mrs.  W  ilson  isn’t  coming  down  this 
morning."  she  explained,  as  she  poured 
his  coffee.  “She  has  a  headache." 

Her  employer  nodded.  Never  before 
had  Mary  failed  to  give  him  his  breakfast 
when  he  was  at  home  to  receive  it.  She 
had  a  theory,  frequently  expressed,  that 
a  man’s  day  depended  on  what  sort  of 
breakfast  he  got  at  home,  and  on  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  which  he  ate  it.  In  late  years 
Henry  had  begun  to  agree  with  her.  He 
had  been  glad  that  his  breakfast  was 
always  ready,  that  it  was  always  good,  and 
that  his  wife  never  brought  up  the  subject 
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The  WATERWAY 

SUNSET  .  .  .  and  quiet  water 

which  breaks  and  gurgles  across  the 
bow.  Each  dip  of  tnc  paddle  whirls 
the  reflections  of  a  thousand  colors. 
This  is  the  magic  hour. 

Just  drift.  The  shadows  of  the  shore 
deepen.  You  float  along — an  idle  stroke 
or  two  keeps  you  moving. 

Or  on  the  trips  up  winding  streams. 
Each  bend  is  a  new  adventure — a  pic¬ 
ture  more  beautiful  than  the  last.  And 
the  rhythmic  swing  of  the  paddles  car¬ 
ries  you  mile  after  mile  .  .  .  tirelessly. 
No  effort.  No  work.  Just  pleasure! 


to  HAPPINESS 

For  an  “Old  Town”  is  the  easiest  of 
canoes  to  paddle.  It  answers  instantly 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  blade. 

Speed,  too,  is  built  into  every  “Old 
'1  own  Canoe.”  And  strength,  and 
steadiness. 

All  "Old  Towns”  are  patterned  after 
real  Indian  models.  To  the  grace  of 
original  Indian  designs  is  added  the  im¬ 
proved  construction  of  "Old  Town’s” 
master  canoe  builders.  Get  an  “Old 
Town.”  It  will  last  you  for  years.  And 
these,  the  finest  of  canoes,  arc  the  lowest 
priced.  $54  up  from  dealer  or  factory. 


The  new  1923  catalog  shows  all  models  in 
full  colors.  It  is  free.  If' rite  for  one  to-day. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 


364  Middle  Street,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 
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GMoroxu*  AbtoluM  MlfafMtioB  wKeB 
a.  tliir <■■<!.  of  money  back  lor  the  rmpli  can. 
SenJ  for  our  free  booklet.  “Tfce  Imtimg  Hem*"  ill- 
((•ted  in  colon. 

BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY 
E«.n*«  Station.  Bo*o«  49.  U.  8.  A 


Q  Maho’oAN 


Boston  Varnish. Cc> 


•omos  chuaoo 


ihc  surface  and 

cave 


GO  INTO  BUSINESS 


PAYS  FON  THIVV^^^Ll  XI  RlOl  S 

VELOUR  SOFA 


of  domestic  worries  at  the  table,  as  he  had 
heard  that  other  women  were  apt  to  do. 
So  far  as  comfort  and  punctuality  went, 
he  assumed  that  a  rich  man  could  always 
buy  those  things.  Even  if  he  couldn  r, 
Wilson  thought  he  had  learned  that  there 
were  things  in  life  more  important.  He 
was  determined  to  have  those  things.  He 
repeated  this  to  himself,  several  times  and 
very  firmly,  while  he  ate  his  breakfast. 

When  he  had  finished  Nora  brought 
another  message.  His  traveling  bag  was 
in  the  hall.  Mary's  headache  had  not 
kept  her  ftom  packing  it  as  usual.  He 
knew  that,  as  usual,  it  would  be  packed  to 
perfection.  Nothing  he  needed  would  be 
lacking— even  to  the  silk  socks  and  silk 
underwear  be-  had  only  recently  begun  to 
buy,  and  concerning  which  Mary  had 
made  one  or  two  characteristically  caustic 
comments. 

In  the  hall,  he  hesitated  a  moment.  He 
felt  hurried,  lie  had  a  directors’  meeting 
to  attend  before  he  went  to  his  train.  But 
perhaps  he  ought  to  say  at  least  a  word  of 
farewell  to  Mary,  and  ask  about  her  head¬ 
ache.  For  an  instant  he  wavered,  then 
brusquely  put  on  Ins  coat,  seized  his  hat, 
and  swung  toward  the  front  door.  He 
heard  the  house  door  slam  shut  as  he  en¬ 
tered  his  automobile.  There  was  an  un¬ 
pleasant  finality  in  the  sound. 


IE  has  its  freakish  tricks.  The  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting  was  an  important  one, 
and  his  fellow  members  on  the  board  were 
among  the  men  Henry  Wilson  most  ad¬ 
mired  and  respected.  But  one  of  them, 
Horace  Andrews,  was  absent,  and  every 
1  other  member  of  the  board  knew  why. 
While  they  were  still  ostensibly  waiting 
for  him  the  chairman  of  the  board  voiced 
the  thought  in  his  associates'  mind. 

"Of  course  he  won’t  come,”  he  said, 
"lie  didn't  even  telephone.  Probably  he 
fot got  all  about  it,  after  reading  the 
morning  newspapers.” 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke.  I  hen  \N  il- 
son  said,  "I  didn’t  read  the  newspapers 
this  morning.  Anything  new?  Of  course 
I've  heard  a  lot  of  talk—” 

"Oh.  the  newspapers  have  the  whole 
scandal,  at  last,"  said  the  chairman,  with 
distaste.  "It's  a  nastv  mess — pictures  of 
his  deserted  wife  and  children,  pictures 
of  the  actress  lie  is  going  to  marry,  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Ins  early  struggles—"  He 
broke  off.  "Of  course  he’ll  tesign  ftom  the 
board,”  he  went  on.  after  a  pause  which 
no  one  broke,  "lie'll  want  to.  and  we’ll 
want  him  to.  Bad  for  business,  that  kind 
of  thing." 

Though  the  meeting  was  an  important 
one,  Wilson’s  thoughts  kept  wandering 
from  the  discussion.  He  thought  of 
Andrews,  of  Mrs.  Andrews,  of  Maty— 
and  hr  thought  of  them  all  again  when,  on 
reaching  his  office,  he  called  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  hastily  read  the 
flaring  headlines  of  the  Andrews  scandal. 

The  personal  application  of  it  had  be¬ 
gun  to  come  home  to  him  with  the  chair¬ 
man's  words.  For  some  reason,  he  had 
not  grasped  the  fact  that  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  would  b«  similar  to  that  of  Andrews. 
There  would  be  raised  eyebrows  among 
his  friends.  And  if  the  press  chose  to  make 
a  sensation  of  his  divorce,  as  it  might 
easily  do  in  view  of  his  financial  standing, 
he,  Henry  Wilson,  would  get  a  black  eye 
in  the  business  world.  He  found  the  re¬ 
flection  highly  distasteful.  Indeed  it  was 
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so  distasteful  that,  when  the  door  opened 
without  a  preliminary  tap  and  Miss  Rey¬ 
nolds  entered  with  her  notebook,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  her  as  curtly  as  he  might  have 
addressed  an  office  bqy. 

“I  haven’t  rung,”  he  said  abruptly. 
"When  I  want  you,  I’ll  ring.” 

Miss  Reynolds  hesitated  a  moment. 
I  hen  coming  a  step  nearer  to  his  desk, 
she  looked  him  squarelv  in  the  eyes. 

"When  you  want  me.  Sir.  Wilson,”  she 
said  formally,  "you  will  not  ring.  You 
will  come  yourself,  and  tell  me  you  want 
me.  And  when  you  come  you  will  be  more 
courteous  than  you  were  last  night  or  have 
been  this  morning.  Please  remember 

that.” 

She  was  gone  and  the  door  had  snapped 
shut  behind  her  before  Wilson  recovered 
from  the  surprise  of  her  valedictory.  He 
was  glad  she  had  had  the  spirit  to  do  it.  The 
episode  freshened  in  his  consciousness  the 
difference  between  her  birth  and  tradi¬ 
tions  and  his  own,  but  it  also  deepened 
his  sense  of  loneliness  and  misery.  An¬ 
other  reflection,  born  of  it,  brought  no 
comfort.  If  Mis*  Reynolds  really  cared 
for  him  at  all,  would  she  have  resented 
these  trifles  so  much?  Wouldn’t  she,  in¬ 
stead,  have  made  allowance  for  the  strain 
she  knew  he  must  be  undergoing?  He  had 
no  idea  whether  she  cared  for  him.  That 
subject  had  never  come  up,  nor,  indeed, 
had  the  subject  of  any  phase  of  the  future 
of  this  strange  pair  been  discussed  by 
them.  Wilson  knew  exactly  what  Miss 
Reynolds  thought— that  his  wife  was  an 
ignorant,  frumpy  little  woman  indifferent 
alike  to  him  and  to  her  opportunities,  a 
weight  around  his  neck.  She  knew  that  a 
separation  was  contemplated  and  that, 
after  a  divorce  was  granted,  she  would  be 
asked  to  succeed  the  unsuccessful  first 
wife  of  Henry  Wilson  and  to  help  him  to 
mount  to  the  social  heights  he  wished  to 
reach.  But  all  this  understanding  had 
been  reached  in  general  conversation, 
with  no  apparent  personal  application. 
Miss  Reynolds  was  far  too  well-born  and 
well-bred  to  discuss  her  future  marriage 
with  a  gentleman  who  still  had  a  wife. 

WILSON'  knew  exactly  what  he  ought 
*  ’  to  do.  He  ought  to  go  to  Miss 
Reynolds,  ask  her  to  come  into  his  private 
office,  and  there  honestly  apologize  to  her. 
In  one  way  he  desired  to  do  this.  In  another, 
it  seemed  impossible.  It  might  lead  to  more 
than  he  wished  to  say.  Also,  he  was  in  no 
mood  for  self-abasement,  and  he  still  had 
a  lot  of  thinking  to  do,  on  the  train.  He 
impulsively  picked  up  his  desk  telephone. 
He  wanted  to  hear  Mary’s  voice.  I'o  his 
relief,  it  answered  his  call. 

"Hello,”  he  said.  "I’m  glad  you’re  up. 
How’s  the  headache?" 

Mary  ignored  the  headache.  She  usu¬ 
ally  ignored  any  question  based  on  pure 
convention. 

“Yes,  I’m  up,”  she  said.  "I’m  packin’.” 

"You’re — r  chat?” 

“I’m  packin’.  Only  my  own  things,  of 
course.  It’s  most  done.  I'm  goin’  to 
Hanover  on  the  five-o’clock  train.” 

“But—”  Wilson  found  himself  weakly 
stammering,  "what — what’s  the  rush?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  there  ain’t  much  use  in 
postponin'  what’s  got  to  be  done.”  Mary's 
voice  was  matter-of-fact.  "I  don’t  see 
there’s  anything  left  to  talk  over.” 

"You  wait,”  he  said.  “I'm  coming 
home.  I’ll  be  there  in  half  an  hour.” 


I  Will  Give  You  a  Chance 
To  Earn  $200  a  Week 


RIGHT  now,  today,  I  offer  /ou 
«  an  opportunity  to  be  your  own 
boss — to  work  just  as  many  hours  a 
day  as  you  please — to  start  when 
you  want  to  and  quit  when  you 
want  to — and  earn  $200  a  week. 


These  Are  Facts 

Does  that  sound  too 
good  to  be  true?  If  it 
does,  then  let  me  tell 
you  what  J.  R.  Head  did 
in  a  small  town  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  Head  lives  in  a 
town  of  631  people.  He 
was  s*ck,  broke,  out  of  a 
job.  He  accepted  my 
offer.  I  gave  him  the 
same  chance  I  am  now 
offering  you.  At  this 
new  work  he  has  made  as  high 
as  $69.50  for  one  day’s  work. 

You  can  do  every  bit  as  well  as  he 
did.  If  that  isn't  enough,  then 
let  me  tell  you  about  E.  A.  Sweet, 
of  Michigan.  He  was  an  electrical 
engineer  and  didn't  know  any¬ 
thing  about  selling.  In  his  first 
month's  spare  time  he  earned 
$243.  Inside  of  six  months  he 
was  making  between  $600  and 
$1,200  a  month. 

W.  J.  McCrary  is  another  man  I 
want  to  tell  you  about.  His  regu¬ 
lar  job  paid  him  $2  a  day.  but 
this  wonderful  new  work  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  make  $9,000  a  year. 
Yes,  and  right  this  very  minute 
you  are  being  offered  the  same 
proposition  that  has  made  these 
men  so  successful.  Do  you  want 
it?  Do  you  want  to  earn  $40 
a  day? 

A  Clean,  High-Grade 
Dignified  Business 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Comer  All- 
Weather  Coats?  They  are  advertised  in 
all  the  leading  magazines.  A  good-look¬ 
ing,  stylish  coat  that's  good  for  summer 
or  winter — that  keeps  out  wind,  rain  or 
snow,  a  coat  that  everybody  should  have, 
made  of  fine  materials  for  men,  women 
and  children,  and  sells  for  less  than  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  coat. 

Now,  Comer  Coats  are  not  sold  in  stores. 
AU  our  orders  come  through  our  own 
representatives.  Within  the  next  few 
months  we  will  pay  representatives  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
sending  us  orders. 


And  now  I'm  offering  you  the  chance  to 
become  our  representative  in  your  terri¬ 
tory  and  get  your  share  of  that  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  All  you  do 
is  to  take  orders.  We  do  the  rest.  We 
deliver.  We  collect  and  you  get  your 
money  the  same  day  you  take  the  order. 

You  can  see  how  simple  it 
is.  We  furnish  you  with  a 
complete  outfit  and  tell  you 
how  to  get  the  business  in 
your  territory.  We  help  you 
to  get  started.  If  you  only 
send  us  six  average  orders  a 
day,  which  you  can  easily 
get,  you  will  make  $200  a 
week. 


Maybe  You  Are 
Worth  $1,000 
a  Month 


J.  R.  HEAD 


Well,  here  is  your  chance  to 
find  out,  for  this  in  the  same 
proposition  that  enabled  George  Garon 
to  make  a  clear  profit  of  $40  in  his 
first  day's  work— the  same  proposition 
that  gave  R.  W.  Krieger  $20  net 
profit  in  a  half  hour.  It  is  the  same 
opportunity  that  gave  A.  B.  Spencer 
$625  cash  for  one  month's  spare  time. 
If  you  mail  the  coupon  ut  the  bottom 
of  this  ad  I  will  show  you  the  easiest, 
quickest,  simplest  plan  for  making  money 
that  you  ever  heard  of.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  chance  to  earn  $200  u  week 
and  can  devote  nil  your  time  or  only  an 
hour  or  so  a  day  to  my  proposition,  write 
your  name  down  below,  cut  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  to  me  at  once.  You  take 
no  risk,  and  this  may  be  the  one  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  of  your  life  to  earn 
more  money  than  .you  ever  thought  pos¬ 
sible. 

Find  Out  Now! 

Remember,  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 
You  don't  agree  to  anything  and  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  go  right  out  and 
make  big  money.  Do  it.  Don’t  wait. 
Get  full  details.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

C.  E.  Comer 
The  Comer  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  J-512  Dayton,  Ohio 

Just  Mail  This  Now! 

THE  COMER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept  J-512,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  make  $200  a  week 
as  your  representative.  Send  mo  complete 
details  of  your  offer  without  any  obligation  to 
me  whatsoever. 


Name _ 

Address _ 
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For  14  years  Mr.  P.  J.  Zeb,  Jr.,  now  a 
Fuller  Man  at  Long  Beach,  <  'alif.,  worked 
i^.„  1 1  -  -  behind  a  counter. 

9  Six  years  of  t  his  lie 

ran  his  own  store; 
watched  for  six 
years  his  profits 
dwindle  away  be¬ 
cause  of  dead  stork, 
depreciations,  bad 
accounts,  and  a 
tremendous  over- 


organization  he  start* 
“with  a  bang!  My  v* 


^  eoursuu'*!.  AU  S'uli- 

)  dr  l  In’  lollg'd  l>> 

'  quit,  and  get  into 

something  where  there  was  not  only  real 

money  to  be  made,  but  nl.su  a  real  future. 
One  day  a  Fuller  Man  culled  at  his 
house  while  ho  was  at  home.  He 
watched  this  Fuller  Man.  The  methods 
used  in  bringing  Fuller  Brushes  to  the 


Want  to  get  in  business  for  yourself 
and  without  liabilities,  as  Mr.  Zeh  did? 


the  ircrehandisc  itself,  an  in¬ 
tonated  Mr.  Zeh.  “Here  i*  selling  of  a 
kind  that  I  can  succeed  in,”  tliought  Mr. 
Zeh.  It  took  him  but  a  few  days  to  ^cll 

M in^t  >Dn'°be  ' had  *  klSS" *t he  Kulk  I 


Learn  salesmanship,  while  you  earn ! 


Fuller  train*  nml  tquipi  men  lo  become  sucmmiil  *al 
work.  And  Fuller  ran  u-c.  right  now.  a  linut*«l  ihiihI-i 
good  selling  Fuller  llrushe*.  and  be  in  readme**  for  i>rt»i 
■unking  now  less  than  f.l.>  weekly  cun  inunr*liaielv  I 
make  nil  the  way  from  WO  up  to  SUN)  a  week.  Fuller  act* 
Man  ran  ram. 

Write  for  booklet  "Out  of  the  But."  telling  how  hundr«-l 
miri'cw  with  Fuller.  Don't  wall  for  this  bo«>k.  but  ge«  in  loi 
the  230  Fuller  Braii<  h  Offices.  For  address  of  one  nnmt  >  * 
Evening  appointment*  made,  if  desired.  Or,  •ddr  -, 

Sales  Promotion  Department 

The  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

roller  Broth  Co.,  Ltd..  lUm.luo.  0m. 
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M.  C.  Horp,  Boi  I39B,  North  Troy,  N.  Y 


Do  You  Need 


WRITE  TO  ME  NOW 

k  and  I  will  tell  you 
^  an  easy  way  to 

have  more  money 

m*\  to  spend! 

vL  '  Are  you  one  of  the 


World's  Star 

Hosiery  **i  KtonKn/f 


direct  from  the 


and  have  four  or 
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ALADDIN  Houses  Not  Portable 
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When  he  entered  his  home,  within  this 
time,  Nora  told  him  that  Mrs.  Wilson  was 
in  the  library'.  When  he  entered.  Wilson 
found  his  wife  before  the  lire.  She  was 
dressed  for  her  journey,  even  to  her  hat 
and  gloves. 

"I  got  all  ready,"  she  explained  un¬ 
necessarily.  “1  don’t  want  to  miss  my 
train.” 

Her  husband  stood  by  the  door  and 
tried  to  look  at  her.  But  though  she  was 
before  him  in  the  flesh,  he  could  no  longer 
see  her.  A  feeling  came  that  he  would 
never  see  her  again — a  feeling  so  strong, 
so  terrible,  that  it  gripped  him  alike  in  the 
throat,  the  heart,  anu  the  pit  of  the  stom¬ 
ach.  I  ndcr  its  influence  he  stumbled 
toward  her,  and  without  knowing  at  all 
how  it  happened,  found  himself  on  his 
knees,  his  head  in  her  lap.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  sobbing— not  hers,  but,  incredi¬ 
bly,  his  own. 

"There,  there,"  she  was  saying,  “don’t 
vou  take  on  so,  Henry.  I  know  it's  hard  for 
you,  too.  You’ll  feci  different  by  and  by.” 

"1  feel  different  now." 

Henry  Wilson  checked  his  sobs  and  lifted 
his  head,  but  he  did  not  rise  from  his 
knees.  He  had  an  odd  conviction  that  this 
woman  was  his  mother,  not  his  w  ife.  It  was 
as  a  mother,  too,  that  Mary  continued  to 
soothe  him,  w  ith  a  mother's  understanding 
and  tolerance.  Her  voice  crooned  over  him. 

"It’s  hard  for  us  both,  just  at  first.  It 
was  bound  to  be.  And  1  ain’t  denyin’  I'm 
I  plad  you  feel  it  a  little,  too.  But  I  want 
you  should  be  happy,  Henry— and  you're 
a-goin’  to  he." 

"You  bet  I’m  going  to  be.  We’re  both 
going  to  be.” 


HENRY  WILSON  drew  a  long  breath 
and  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Mary,”  he  said  simply,  "1  guess  I’ve 
been  out  of  mv  senses.  I  guess  I’ve  had  a 
brain  storm.  I’ve  been  ranting  round  and 
making  a  big  gesture  that  didn’t  mean 
anything.  But  I’m  myself  again,  and  you 
ain’t  one  to  hold  rancor.  I  want  you 
should  forget  this  whole  business.  For¬ 
give  me  and  wipe  off  the  slate.  It’s  all  over 
and  done  with.  I've  had  my  lesson — I’ve 
had  a  lot  of  lessons.  Nothing  like  this  will 
ever  happen  to  us  again.” 

His  wile  sat  very  still  and  looked  at  him. 
At  last  she  understood.  In  some  way. 
Henry’s  eyes  had  been  opened.  She  had 
few  words  for  the  great  moment,  hut 
what  she  had  she  uttered. 

"Henry,”  she  said,  brokenly,  "if  you 
and  me  stay  together,  things  are  goin’  to 
he  your  way.  Climb  up  all  you  want  to. 
I'm  goin'  to  follow  you  as  well  as  I  can." 

She  had  risen  as  she  spoke.  They  stood 
facing  each  other,  both  immeasurably  re¬ 
lieved,  both  deeply  content,  both  suddenly 
self-conscious. 

"You’ll  miss  your  train."  said  Mary 
Wilson  at  last,  in  a  casual  tone. 

"I'm  going  to  miss  it."  Her  husband 
had  his  cue.  "But  we  won’t  miss  your 
train."  He  grinned  at  her.  affectionately. 
"As  long  as  you've  made  all  your  plans 
for  Hanover,  and  we’re  both  ready  for  a 
journey,  I  guess  we’ll  go  there  together  for 
a  few  days.  It  will  he  nice  to  sec  the  old 
place  and  the  old  neighbors." 

“Yes,”  said  his  wife,  drawing  a  lone 
breath.  “It's  spring,  too."  she  added. 
"It  will  be  pretty  there.  Henry,  you've 
forgotten  it.  hut  we  was  married  in  Man- 
over  jest  twenty-five  years  ago  to-day!" 
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Things  People  Look 
For  in  Buying 
a  Home 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

the  seller  ro  give  him  the  part  that  was  for 
the  house! 

It  may  be  thought  that  our  "hard- 
boiled"  manufacturer’s  two  years’  search 
for  a  home  was  brought  to  a  remarkably 
quick  close.  Such  cases,  however,  are  not 
unusual.  I  recall  how  one  young  couple, 
at  eight  o’clock  on  a  rainy  morning,  drove 
up  to  one  of  our  branch  offices  in  their 
sedan.  They  had  been  renting  a  home  in  a 
neighboring  town  but  had  to  leave  it,  and 
long  had  been  looking  for  a  substantial 
place  to  buy.  In  despair  of  finding  a  place 
t«  suit  them,  they  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  leasing  of  a  New  York  apartment. 
That  very  day,  in  fact,  they  had  to  decide 
about  the  apartment.  Before  making  their 
decision,  they  wanted  to  take  one  last  look 
for  a  house.  What  had  we  to  show  them 
in  that  town? 

There  was  call  for  hurry,  since  the  hus¬ 
band.  who  was  employed  in  New  York, 
would  have  to  catch  a  train  leaving  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Hopping  into 
their  car,  our  salesman  showed  them  three 
places.  None  would  do;  and  the  husband, 
who  had  been  nervously  consulting  his 
watch,  said  it  was  train  time. 

"I  have  one  more  place  to  show  you,” 
uid  the  salesman. 


v>r 
can’t  ta 


rv."  replied  the  husband,  “but  I 
ike  a  chance  on  missing  the  train.” 


IF  THE  salesman  had  not  insisted,  the 
fortunes  of  that  couple  would  have  been 
greatly  different.  By  guaranteeing  to  get 
the  husband  to  the  station  in  time  the 
talesman  induced  the  couple  to  look  at  the 
remaining  place — and  both  were  con¬ 
vinced  on  the  spot  that  it  was  just  about  1 
what  they  wanted.  So,  while  the  husband 
hurried  on  into  New  York,  the  wife  re¬ 
mained  behind  to  bind  the  bargain. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  decision  to  buy  is 
not  such  a  snap  one  as  it  may  seem;  for  in 
His  long  search  the  buyer  becomes  well 
acquainted  with  localities  and  gains  a  good 
knowledge  of  values.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
proper  that  you  should  take  plenty  of 
time  in  buying  a  home.  But  I  have  known 
people  to  be  still  searching  for  a  house 
after  ten  or  fifteen  years,  'l  cs,  and  giving 
the  same  old  funny  excuses  for  not  buying. 

When  I  was  working  for  another  firm,  a 
man  to  whom  I  had  shown  house  after 
house  finally  wrote  me  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  get  a  home  then  as  he 
just  had  bought  a  piano  on  the  installment 
plan.  Fully  ten  years  later,  when  I  organ¬ 
ized  my  own  firm,  that  man  again  bobbed 
up.  but  evidently  did  not  recall  me  in  my 
new  setting.  Would  you  believe  that  he 
"rote  once  more,  after  looking  at  many 
Houses,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
buy  a  house  because  he  still  was  purchas¬ 
ing  a  piano  on  installments! 

With  real-estate  "bugs”  like  this  every 
broker  is  pestered.  They  literally  feed  on 
rtal-estate  news  and  advertisements,  and 
they  will  look  at  all  the  houses  anyone  is 
willing  to  show  them;  but  they  never  buy! 
Occasionally,  among  these  "bugs"  we  1 
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get  echoes  of  something  like  a  tragedy. 
Just  as  there  are  men  and  women  who 
never  marry  because  they  hold  impossible 
ideals  of  what  their  mate  should  be.  so 
there  are  those  who  cling  to  impossible 
ideals  of  a  home.  At  least  their  dreams  are 
impracticable  in  the  sense  that  they 
haven’t  the  money  with  which  to  realize 
them.  Yet  they  go  on  searching  year  in 
and  year  out  in  the  vain  hope  that  through 
some  lucky  circumstance,  such  as  a  forced 
sale,  they  will  find  what  they  are  looking 
for  at  their  price. 

In  other  cases  the  long  search  is  due  not 
so  much  to  inability  to  pay  the  price  as  to 
unw  illingness — the  world  is  full  of  people 
who  want  to  get  a  fiftccn-thousnnd-dollar 
hand-made  car  at  the  price  of  a  flivver; 
and  then,  of  course,  there  is  no  more  pathos 
in  it  than  in  any  other  form  of  greed. 

In  this  I  recall  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
apparently  had  her  heart  set  on  a  very 
handsome  suburban  property.  It  was  held 
at  558,000,  but  she  could  not  pay  more 
than  550,000.  For  months,  at  her  urging 

EIGHTEEN  COUNTRIES  IN  ONE  CRUISE  h"brol,cr ”ork'^ b7"R ,hc p™*1 do™ 

to  her  hgure,  anu  hnally  succeeded,  SO 
came  the  day  when  the  papers  were  all 
drawn  up  and  the  lawyers  were  assembled. 
The  pen  was  in  the  lady’s  hand,  and  with 
one  stroke  she  could  have  secured  a  great 
value— for  a  few  years  later,  when  the 
World  War  had  brought  about  a  housing 
shortage,  that  place  was  sold  for  567,500. 
Hut  the  ladv  let  the  pen  fall,  and  getting 
up.  said,  "1  have  decided  I  don’t  want 
the  place;  that’s  all.” 
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To  sail  around  the  world! 

To  ports  of  a  thousand  romances! 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  make  the  Grand 
Tour  on  the  magnificent  Empress  of  Canada 
(33,000  tons  displacement)  under  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  management  all  the  way.  This  simple  .state¬ 
ment  guarantees  the  high  character  of  f  hisCruise 
Magnificent  scheduled  to  sail  from  New  York, 
January  30, 1024.  Everything  will  lx*  Canadian 
Pacific  standard— there  is  none  better. 

What  golden  experiences,  what  priceless  mem¬ 
ories  these  four  months  will  give  you  —  four 
months  that  yield  a  lifetime's  travel. 

Fare  $1600  and  up  from  starting  point  in 
United  States  or  Canada  back  to  starting  |K>int. 
Limit  .r)00  guests.  Shore  excursions  at  ports 
of  call  included  in  fare.  Privilege  of  side  trip 
across  India.  Fifteen  days  overland  Shanghai 
to  Yokohama.  Eight  days  across  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.  Privilege  of  stop-over  in  China  or 
Japan,  using  any  Inter  Empress  to  Vancouver. 
Let  the  nearest  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship 
Agent  send  you  liooklet  ami  particulars.  Is-t 
him  look  after  all  arrangements  for  you. 
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IT  SPANS  THE  WORLD 


\JO  PERSON,  of  course,  should  permit  a 
b  ’  broker  or  salesman  to  rush  him  into  a 
decision.  Hut  1  think  that  many  a  house¬ 
holder  owes  a  splendid  purchase  to  the 
fact  that  a  broker  or  salesman  supplied, 
at  the  critical  moment,  the  external  force 
or  pressure  that  was  needed  to  get  him  to 
1  overcome  bis  fears  and  take  affirmative 
action.  With  the  fear  of  the  unknow  n  and 
untried  being  what  it  is,  1  am  sure  that  the 
world  in  general  owes  much  of  its  progress 
to  the  pcYsistcnce  and  insistence  of  all 
kinds  of  salesmen. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  no  matter 
how  hesitating  and  doubtful  or  worried 
and  fretful  a  home  buyer  may  have  been 
throughout  the  negotiations,  he  almost 
invariably  becomes  cheerful  and  even 
elated  the  minute  the  transaction  is 
closed.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
to  act  positively  and  affirmatively  has 
a  tonic  effect.  That  property,  which  a 
minute  before  was  not  the  buyer's  now 
belongs  to  him;  it  has  become  a  part  of 
him.  as  it  were;  and.  as  it  is  a  Part  of  him, 
all  the  ego  in  him  leads  him  to  believe  that 
it  must  he  all  right.  Soon,  then,  we  hear 
him  boasting  that  he  has  the  greatest 
value  or  the  finest  place  of  its  kind  in  the 
county.  "I  he  other  day  I  heard  some  real- 
estate  salesmen  discussing  the  homes  they 
themselves  had  bought,  and  each  was 
bragging  about  his  own  place  to  beat  the 
hand.  \t  length  one  of  them  remarked: 
"Say,  we  are  talking  about  our  places  just 
the  way  our  customers  talk  about  theirs,’ 
and  all  had  to  laugh. 

Women,  in  looking  over  a  house,  mainly 
consider  such  things  as  closets,  floors, 
lighting  fixtures,  and  bathrooms,  and  are 
prone  not  to  look  beneath  neat  and  bright 
appearances.  A  woman  also  examines  a 
house  with  a  view  to  determining  how  her 
i  furniture  can  be  placed  in  it,  and  how  it 
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and  healthy  by  exercising  them 
— fifteen  minutes  a  day ! 

Send  for  the  free  book.  Read 
in  it  how  Dr.  Eliot,  for  forty 
years  President  of  Harvard, 
tells  just  what  great  books  he 
chose  for  the  most  useful  libra¬ 
ry’  in  the  world;  why  he  chose 
them,  and  how  he  has  arranged 
them  with  notes  and  reading 
courses  so  that  every  man  or 
woman  can  get  from  them,  in 
even  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  the 
things  that  make  an  interesting 
and  responsive  companion. 

Every  well  informed  man 
and  woman  should  at  least 
know  something  about  this  fa¬ 
mous  library — 


Dr.  Eliot’s 
Five-Foot  Shelf 
of  Books 


Every  reader  of  this  page  is  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  useful 
little  ix>ok  which  tells 
all  you  want  to  know 
altout  this  wonderful 
library.  It  will  In*  sent 
free;  merely  clip  this 
coupon  and  mail  it 
today. 


HERE  are  two  young  mar¬ 
ried  people.  For  a  year 
they  have  been  spending  their 
evenings  together — and  now, 
as  the  second  year  of  their  mar¬ 
ried  life  begins,  they  are  all 
talked  out. 

He  sits  in  moody  silence  un¬ 
der  the  lamp.  The  click  of  her 
needles  is  the  only  sound  that 
breaks  the  veil  of  depression  in 
the  room. 

Is  there  anything  that  would 
brighten  their  evenings? 

How  can  they  get  more 
things  to  talk  about;  how  can 
they  turn  their  silent,  lonely 
hours  into  real  human  compan¬ 
ionship? 

The  answer  to  this  question 
— and  to  the  question  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  married  couples  like 
them — is  contained  in  a  free 
book  that  you  may  have  for  the 
asking.  It  is  called  "Fifteen 
Minutes  a  Day,”  and  in  a  viv¬ 


id,  stimulating  way  tells  how 
every  man  and  woman  can  gain 
the  knowledge  of  life  and  liter¬ 
ature,  the  culture,  the  broad 
viewpoint  that  will  turn  lonely 
evenings  into  fine  comradeship. 

Think  of  it.  You  know  in 
advance  what  most  people  are 
going  to  say.  No  new  ideas, 
nothing  that  stimulates  you,  or 
makes  you  think: 

"My,  I'd  like  to  see 
those  people  again."* 

But  a  few  people  get 
more  interesting 
every  year ;  they  have 
always  a  new  subject, 
new  interests.  In¬ 
stead  of  growing 
mentally  fat  for  lack 
of  exercise,  they 
keep  their  minds  fit 

Send  for  this  free  book 
that  contains  Dr.  Eliot's 
plan  of  reading. 


By  mail.  «  it  limit  oWicntion.  wnd  mr  the 
little  ruidehook  to  IIh*  mo. t  fiimou*  book, 
in  the  world.  drw-nhi inr  Dr.  Kliot'n  Five- 
Foot  Shelf  of  Book*,  and  <-ontatm»K  the 
plan  of  nadinir  recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot 
of  Harvard. 
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"IT  is  my  belief,"  oayn  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  referring  to  the  Five- 
Foot  Shelf,  “that  the  faithful  and 
considerate  reading  of  thette 
hooks  will  give  any  man  the  n- 
arntiali*  of  a  liberal  education.” 
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our  Course  did  if 


"Fifteen  months  ago  I  enrolled  for  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  course  in  the  United  Y 
Schools,  and  this  promotion  is  the  direct  result 
of  my  study." 

So  writes  an  enthusiastic  Missouri  student 
who  had  only  a  meager  earlv  education  but 
who  was  willing  to  study  hard  in  his  evening 
spare  hours,  “seven  to  ten." 

Would  you  give  fifteen  months  of  spare-hour 
study  for  such  advancement? 

No  matter  where  you  are  or  what  you  arc 
doing,  the  United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools'  corre- 
•pondcnccinstruction service  can  probably  be  as 
helpful  to  you  as  it  was  to  this  Missouri  stu¬ 
dent.  Give  yourself  a  fair  chance.  Tell  us  your 
ambition  and  get  our  friendly  counsel  free. 

“Tell  other  men  not  to  make  the  mistake  I 
made  in  losing  a  whole  year  in  getting  started,” 
writes  another  of  our  students.  19 23  is  flying. 
Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  now  for  the  sake 
of  a  bigger  1924. 
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will  look  there.  Men  are  mainly  interested 
in  the  cellar,  the  heating  plant,  the  roof, 
and  distance  to  the  station  or  place  of 
business.  With  an  increasing  number  of 
men,  however,  the  all-important  thing  is 
the  distance,  not  to  the  station  or  place  of 
business  but  to  the  nearest  golf  links. 

The  ordinary  attitude  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  husband,  especially  if  he  is  a  business 
man  of  the  larger  type,  is  to  leave  prac¬ 
tically  everything  about  the  home  to  the 
wife.  After  telling  the  broker  that  it  is 
all  up  to  friend  wife  until  the  time  comes 
to  pass  out  the  money,  the  husband  usu¬ 
ally  makes  some  such  sly  remark  as:  "You 
know,  I  am  home  very  little,  anyway,"  or, 
"You  know,  I  only  do  my  sleeping  at 
home.”  I  believe  I  have  heard  such  re¬ 
marks  several  hundred  times;  but  I  dare 
say  that  in  each  case  the  husband  thinks 
he  is  saying  something  original. 

As  the  average  woman  is  nor  inclined  to 
look  beyond  or  beneath  adequate  floor 
spaces  and  hardwood  floors,  paint  and 
paper,  and  gleaming  fixtures  and  tiles,  men 
show  too  great  a  tendency  to  leave  the 
selection  of  a  home  entirely  to  the  wife. 
If  more  interest  were  taken  in  such  things 
as  well-laid-up  foundations,  solidly-built 
piers,  nroperly  braced  beams,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  roofs,  it  might  be  awkward  for 
those  persons  who  now  earn  a  living  main¬ 
ly  through  making  repairs  but  the  sum 
total  of  human  satisfaction  would  be 
greatly  increased.  It  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  that  the  foundations  be  examined; 
for  if  the  main  object  of  the  builder  has 
been  to  save  money  the  scamping  usually 
begins  right  there. 

I  HAVE  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  telling 
*  in  advance  what  will  appeal  to  a  person 
in  the  way  of  a  home.  This  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  reasons  governing  one’s 
choice  of  a  home  arc  usually  intimately 
personal.  It  also  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  common  for  people  to  withhold  their 
confidence  from  a  real  estate  man.  Their 
feeling  is  likely  to  be  that  he  is  interested 
only  in  getting  their  money.  They  seldom 
arc  willing  to  tell  him  how  much  they  can, 
or  wish,  to  spend.  In  general,  their  atti¬ 
tude  is  likely  to  be  the  one  often  expressed 
in  these  words:  "You’ve  got  to  sell  me  a 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  value  for  fifty 
dollars.” 

Doubtless  there  was  a  time  in  the  real- 
estate  business  when  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  misrepresent  conditions  and 
grossly  exaggerate  values,  on  the  principle 
of  "let  the  buyer  beware."  But  those 
times  largely  have  passed.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  raising  stand¬ 
ards  by  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  local  bodies  of  which  arc 
now  likely  to  be  found  at  all  important 
centers.  If  a  broker  is  a  member  of  one  of 
these  local  bodies,  and  thus  is  entitled  to 
do  business  under  the  name  of  "realtor,” 
it  is  a  pretty  good  test  of  his  reliability. 

Whether  or  not  he  is  a  "realtor,"  there 
surely  will  be  found  in  even*  community 
at  least  one  broker  of  good  reputation  and 
proved  integrity,  and  when  such  a  broker 
is  found  it  will  pay  the  homc-scckcr  to 
give  that  man  his  confidence.  I  he  right 
kind  of  a  broker  not  only  has  valuable 
knowledge  and  experience  but  is  willing 
to  draw  on  it  strictly  in  the  home-seeker’s 
interest.  In  fact,  I  could  mention  m3nv 
i  cases  where  a  broker  has  gone  a  long  way 
l  to  !•!<  1  what  would  best  fit  into  the  home- 
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‘‘TELLTALE  Table  Manners"  are 
described  next  month  in  an  illumina¬ 
tive  article  by  Gelett  Burgess.  “The 
Cup  Cuddler,"  "The  Table  Ostrich," 
"The  All-Day  Sucker,"  "The  Two- 
Handed  Com  Eater,"  and  many 
other  familiar  table  figures  are  the 
objects  of  Mr.  Burgess's  keen  observa¬ 
tions. 


“Mary  PICKFORD  Describes  Her 
Most  Thrilling  Experience"  is  the 
title  of  an  article  next  month  by 
Mary  B.  Mullctt.  In  this  interview 
the  world’s  most  popular  woman 
screen  star  tells  you  not  only  about 
this  experience  but  about  many 
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seeker's  needs,  or  obtain  for  him  the  ut-  1 
most  value  for  his  money. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  big  sale  that  was 
made  in  a  very  curious  way:  A  salesman 
at  one  of  our  branches  had  a  customer  "all 
set”  for  the  purchase  of  a  nincty-thou- 
sand-dollar  property.  However,  winter 
was  approaching;  there  was  a  coal  short¬ 
age  due  to  the  chronic  labor  troubles  at 
the  mines,  and  the  customer  would  not 
buy  unless  he  could  be  assured  of  getting 
the  fifty  tons  needed  to  carry  the  house 
through.thc  winter.  I  he  salesman  visited 
all  the  available  coal  dealers,  but  their 
combined  offers  for  immediate  delivery 
amounted  to  only  twenty  tons;  after  that, 
so  they  said,  the  salesman's  customer  would 
have  to  take  his  chances  in  a  general  pro 
rata  distribution.  It  did  not  satisfy  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  He  would  buy  no  house  unless  he 
was  absolutely  sure  of  being  able  to  heat  it. 

/"AN  Main  Street  one  day  the  salesman 
^-'encountered  a  man  who  did  odd  jobs 
among  the  homes  in  that  town.  He  was  a 
very  humble  person,  but  the  salesman 
aused  for  a  friendly  word  with  him.  and 
nally  this  man  said,  "How  are  things 
going  with  you,  Mr.  Collins?” 

“Very  bad,  jim,”  was  the  reply.  "All 
for  the  lack  of  thirty  tons  of  coal,  I  am 
losing  a  ninety-tbousand-dollar  sale." 
And  though  the  last  thing  in  the  sales¬ 
man's  mind  w  as  that  Jim  could  be  of  any 
help  to  him,  he  explained  his  difficulty. 

Now,  that  man  Jim  had  done  work  for  a 
Mr.  Blank,  who  had  rented  a  big  house  in 
town  but  had  had  to  give  it  up  suddenly 
to  return  to  New  York,  and  the  house  long 
had  been  standing  vacant.  "  Mr.  Collins," 
said  Jim  excitedly,  "if  Mr.  Blank  ain't 
got  thirty  tons  of  coal  in  that  cellar,  then 
I'm  no  Irishman;  but  it  might  be  the 
devil's  job  to  git  it  out.” 

It  proved  that  there  were  more  than 
thirty  tons  in  the  cellar;  and  as  the  owner 
of  the  coal  was  found  willing  to  sell  it  for 
the  price  he  paid  for  it  and  the  price  had 
since  risen  about  three  dollars  a  ton.  it  was 
entirely  practical  to  employ  men  to  get 
the  coal  out  and  transport  it  to  that 
ninety-thousand-doliar  house,  the  sale  of 
which  went  through. 

I  his  shows,  I  think,  that,  as  you  never 
can  tell  who  will  prove  a  friend  in  need, 
you  do  well  indeed  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  everyone  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  high  and  low. 
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course  ic  was  a  God-given  gift;  but  it  was 
not  kept  clear,  and  sweet,  and  true,  with¬ 
out  an  effort,  without  faithful  adherence 
to  a  prescribed  routine.  She  took  a  lesson 
a  day,  not  some  days,  but  six  days  a  week. 
And  Kenneth  knew  that  she  was  equally 
faithful  in  discharging  all  of  her  duties,  the 
manifold  duties  that  fall  to  a  girl  whose 
time  is  supposed  to  be  her  own. 

I  he  result  of  Kenneth's  cogitations  was 
the  solemn  resolution  to  emulate  Ray¬ 
mond  Bassett.  There  was  to  be  one  ex¬ 
ception,  one  person  from  whom  he'd  ex¬ 
pect  no  return,  either  in  entertainment  or 
edification,  and  that  person  was  Agnes 
Hall.  Although  she  bored  him  infinitely, 
he  would  not  desert  Agnes.  One  evening 
a  week  meant  so  little  to  him  and  so  much 
to  her.  But  with  everyone  else  he’d  be 
firm. 

And  he’d  not  give  up  Alison.  But  he 
would  stay  away  from  her  until  he  had 
achieved  something  notable. 

About  three  weeks  later,  Kenneth,  with 
more  fervor  than  logic,  explained  to  his 
mother  why  he  could  not  take  his  sisters 
to  a  party.  He  had  attended  a  lecture  on 
salesmanship  the  night  before.  He  won 
out  in  the  argument,  and  in  consequence 
spent  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening 
reading  coal  journals  and  a  textbook  on 
geology. 


T  TNDER  the  new  regime  things 
LJ  right  along  for  Kenneth  until  that  day, 
isibly  a 


possibly  a  month  later,  when  Norman 
Wainw  right  asked  him  to  make  up  a  four¬ 


some  for  the  "Scandals."  It  was  an  open 
night,  and  Kenneth  accepted  gladly. 

But  the  evening  at  the  theatre  was  en¬ 
tirely  spoiled  for  Kenneth  before  the  cur¬ 
tain  went  up.  I  wo  rows  ahead  and  a  trifle 
to  the  right  sat  Alison  and  that  upstart, 
Bassett.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Ken¬ 
neth  Giles  knew  what  it  was  to  hate  a 
fellow  man. 

Presently  she  looked  around  and,  espy¬ 
ing  them,  bowed  sweetly.  Then,  in  her 
enjoyment  of  the  show  and  of  Raymond 
Bassett's  repartee,  she  apparently  forgot 
all  about  the  young  persons  back  of  her. 
She  did  not  again  look  around. 

The  next  day  Kenneth  Giles  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  L.  C.  and  <).  offices,  lie 
responded  promptly,  wondering  what  was 
up.  I  pon  his  arrival  he  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Kent,  a  genial  gentleman,  and  the 
new  purchasing  agent  for  the  railroad. 
Mr.  Kent  explained  that  they  were  about 
to  give  out  tneir  yearly  contract  for  coal, 
that  several  of  the  bids  were  in,  and  then 
he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Giles  and  decided  to 
give  him  and  his  firm  a  chance. 

Kenneth  was  quite  overcome;  but  he 
strove  des|*etately  not  to  show  it.  The 
L.  C.  and  O.  contract!  The  L.  C.  and  O. 
contract!  Over  and  over  the  phrase  raced 
through  his  mind.  It  would  be  something 
to  tell  Alison!  Something  notable!  Why, 
they  could  easily  afford  to  marry  if  he  got 
this!  It  was  twice  as  much  business  as 
selling  to  the  Morgan  Metal  Company,  and 
that  was  a  big  contract.  Getting  himself 
in  hand.  Kenneth  talked  with  Mr.  Kent, 
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A  Combination  That  Couldn't  Ho  Beaten,  by  C.  H.  Market 


1  calked  earnestly,  enthusiastically,  know¬ 
ingly,  for  one  solid  hour.  Then,  dizzy  w  ith 
controlled  excitement,  he  departed. 

The  prospect  of  getting  this  railroad 
business  reduced  everything  else  to  mini¬ 
mum  importance.  Kenneth  lived  in  a 
keyed-up  state  of  expectancy,  hope  and 
fear  struggling  fiercely  within  him.  Some 
mornings  he  arose  surcharged  with  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  confident  that  to-day 
would  bring  him  success. 


f|-'HEN  he  received  an  invitation  to  Ali- 
*  son’s  concert.  It  was  the  first  direct 
communication  he  had  had  from  her  since 
that  fateful  evening  three  months  ago. 
There  was  something  exquisitely  stirring, 
something  strangely  exhilarating  in  the 
sight  of  the  familiar  writing  of  the  address, 
even  in  the  engraved  words,  and  in  the  feel 
of  the  heavy  paper.  Alison’s  concert!  He 
knew  just  what  it  meant  to  her.  She  had 
often  discussed  it  with  him.  Next  to  her 
wedding,  it  would  be  the  most  important 
event  in  her  life. 

With  the  unusual  quality  of  her  voice, 
and  her  application,  her  sneer  ability  to 
work  hard,  she  might  easily  have  hoped 
for  a  brilliant  career;  but  she  didn’t.  ”1 
should  never  be  hanpy  away  from  home,” 
she  often  said.  "  I  don’t  believe  I  could 
sing  well  for  strangers.  1  need  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  my  friends.” 

Her  non-professional  attitude  did  not 
lessen  her  interest  in  her  music.  Her  con¬ 
cert  was  the  goal  toward  which  she  had 
worked  for  years.  Of  course  Kenneth 
would  attend  it.  He  wouldn’t  miss  it  for 
anything  in  the  world.  If  he  had  only 
done  something  that  he  could  be  proud  of! 
That  L.  C.  and  ().  contract  blazed  across 
his  mind.  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
speculated  luxuriously  as  to  what  he’d  do 
if  he  should  get  it.  Into  this  pleasant 
musing  the  thought  of  llassett  intruded 
itself.  With  a  sinking  sensation  that 
amounted  to  positive  illness.  Kenneth  felt 
that  Bassett  had  usurped  his  place  in 
|  Alison’s  affections. 

Nor  was  this  merely  the  imagining  of  a 
jealous  lover.  Hadn  t  the  girls  seen  her 
and  Bassett  having  tea  at  the  Claremont 
last  week? 

And  hadn't  Norman  Wainwright  seen 
them  together,  too.  and  spoken  of  it  to 
Kenneth?  “I  don't  want  to  butt  in.  old 
man,  or  anything  like  that."  he  had  said; 
"but  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  wouldn't 
step  down  and  out  and  give  a  dangerous 
bird  like  Bassett  the  whole  held.  A  wife 
with  Alison’s  social  position  is  just  what 
he  needs;  and  he's  shrewd  enough  not  to 
lose  a  trick—" 

"If  Alison  prefers — ”  interrupted  Ken¬ 
neth. 

"Prefers!”  shouted  Norman.  "You 
aren’t  giving  her  a  chance  to  prefer!  You 
just  turned  her  over  to  him.  It’s  high  time 
you  jumped  in  and  broke  it  up.” 

Break  it  up.  Ken  wasn't  at  all  surr  that 
he  could  break  it  up.  Alison  had  said  very 
firmly  that  she  admired  Bassett.  He 
brooded  over  this  disconsolately.  1  hen 
he  thought  of  flowers.  He  could  send  her 
flowers  for  the  concert.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  his  delight  in  selecting  them 
was  not  entirely  free  from  malice.  Bassett 
was  almost  sure  to  send  her  orchids,  and 
she  disliked  orchids.  Ken  would  send  her 
violets.  She  adored  violets.  He’d  make 
it  an  old-fashioned,  formal  bouquet,  one 
I  with  pink  rosebuds  in  the  center,  a  deep 
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row  of  violets,  then  a  narrow  hand  of  tiny 
white  flowers — no,  forget-me-nots — an¬ 
other  row  of  violets,  and  a  paper  frill. 

If  he  should  only  learn  his  fate  about 
that  L.  C.  and  O.  contract  before  the  con¬ 
cert!  If  he  should  only  get  it,  so  that  lie 
could  tell  Alison!  So  that  he  could  ask 
her.  .  .  . 

But  the  day  of  the  concert  arrived  with¬ 
out  his  ha\ing  heard  a  word  from  Mr. 
Kent.  In  the  forenoon  he  went  around  to 
the  florist’s  and  inspected  the  corsage  bou¬ 
quet  before  it  was  sent  out.  It  pleased 
him  immensely.  At  four-thirty  in  the 
afternoon  he  went  to  his  barber’s.  An 
hour  later,  looking  fresh  as  a  daisy,  lie 
got  back  to  the  deserted  office,  and  there 
on  his  desk  was  a  note  saving  that  Mr. 
Kent  wished  to  see  him.  Without  losing 
a  minute,  Kenneth  made  his  way  to  the 
L.  C.  and  O.  offices,  only  to  And  them 
closed.  For  a  second  he  was  nonplused. 
He  had  not  an  idea  where  Mr.  Kent  lived. 
But  he  had  one  day  seen  him  lunching  at 
the  University  Club.  He  might  live  there, 
or  at  least  he  might  dine  there. 

Luck  was  with  Kenneth.  I le  found  Mr. 
Kent  at  the  dub  and  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived.  “Glad  to  sec  you,  young  man. 
Have  dinner  with  me,  and  we’ll  talk 
things  over." 
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AFTER  telephoning  his  mother,  Kenneth 
•joined  his  host  at  a  table  for  two  in  a 
secluded  comer.  The  meal  progressed 
leisurely.  They  talked  and  talked  of  ev¬ 
erything  except  that  contract.  Under 
what  Kenneth  hoped  was  a  calm  exterior 
burned  a  veritable  volcano  of  excitement. 
Why  did  Mr.  Kent  want  to  sec  him?  Was 
he  going  to  give  him  the  contract  ?  Or  did 
he  just  want  to  let  him  down  easy?  In 
that  case,  would  he  have  sent  for  him? 
Yes,  he  might  have.  He  seemed  like  a 
considerate  chap.  If  he’d  only  speed  up 
a  little.  One  simply  couldn’t  Be  late  at  a 
musicale.  Ken  figured  just  how  long  it 
would  take  him  to  get  home;  how  long  to 
dress— Mrs.  Giles  would  have  his  evening 
clothes  laid  out  for  him  and  the  cuff-links 
and  collar  buttons  in  his  shirt;  she  was 
that  sort  of  mother— and  how  long  to  get 
to  Alison's. 

Then  he  debated  as  to  whether  lie 
should  come  right  out  and  ask  Mr.  Kent 
about  the  contract  or  wait.  He  mustered 
up  his  courage  and  said: 

“Mr.  Kent.  I'm  sorry — that  is,  I  regret 
extremely  that  1  have  an  engagement  — 
that  I'll  have  to  leave  you  now. 

“Well,  well,  young  man,  not  so  fast. 
Call  up  the  young  lady  and  tell  her  you'll 
he  over  to-morrow  night.  I  want  to  talk 
business  with  you.” 

Kenneth  flushed  with  mingled  hope  and 
despair.  Confound  it  all!  This  was  the 
only  evening  in  three  months  that  lie 
wouldn’t  have  been  tickled  to  death  to 
talk  business  with  the  purchasing  agent 
of  the  L.  C.  and  O. 

“  If  it  were  as  simple  as  that,  Mr.  Kent, 
I’d  be  delighted.  But  this  is  different. 
It’s  important.  It's  a  concert.” 
iA“A  concert  important  1”  Mr.  Kent 
laughed  unpleasantly.  “Are  your  social 
engagements  more  important  than  your 
business  engagements,  Mr.  Giles?’* 

Kenneth  was  acutely  miserable;  hut 
lie  replied  evenly:  “I’ve  always  consid¬ 
ered  a  social  engagement  as  binding  as  a 
business  engagement.  Mr.  Kent;  hut  I 
assure  you  that  if  this  were  merely  a  call 
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°r  the  theatre.  I’d  ’phone  and  break  it  off 
She’d  understand.” 

“Oh,  so  it  is  a  girl?” 

“Not  a  girl;  but  the  girl.” 

“I  sec.  And  docs  this  girl  mean  more 
to  you  than  our  contract,  Mr.  Giles?” 
Mr.  Kent’s  manner  was  offensively 
courteous.  Kenneth  ached  to  choke  him. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Kent.  The  contract  with¬ 
out — without  the  girl  would  not  mean  so 
much  to  me;  but  the  contract  with  her — ” 

“Well,  then,  young  man,  stay  and  talk 
it  over.”  Again  Mr.  Kent  was  genial. 

Kenneth,  always  sensitive  to  another’s 
mood,  regretted  his  irritation.  "Oh,  I 
would,  if  I  could!  But  it’s  her  concert. 
Why,  she  has  worked  years  for  it!  I 
couldn’t  miss  her  concert!  Can’t  I  talk 
with  you  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Kent?” 

"I’m  to  understand,  then,  that  there 
are  other  contracts,  but  there’ll  never  be 
another  concert?”  Again  Mr.  Kent’s 
manner  was  disagreeably  polite.  “May 
I  ask  who  this  young  lady  is?” 

“Certainly.  Miss  Trenchard.  Miss 
Alison  Trenchard,”  Kenneth  told  him 
proudly. 

Mr.  Kent  got  to  his  feet.  “I’ll  not  tic- 
tain  you  any  longer,  Mr.  Giles.  You 
might  be  late  to  the  concert.  Good 
night.” 

KENNETH  was  not  late  for  the  con¬ 
cert.  Alison  was  lovely  in  jade  green 
and  silver,  and— Ken  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  his  eyes — she  was  wearing  his  flowers. 
His  flowers!  He  wondered  how  Bassett 
felt  about  this.  He  wondered  where 
Bassett  was  sitting,  lie  felt  annoyed 
because  he  couldn't  sec  him. 

After  what  seemed  to  Ken  an  inter- 
•minablc  length  of  time,  the  recital  was 
over.  Admiring  friends  crowded  about 
Alison.  Kenneth  gazed  about  the  room. 
Where  was  Bassett?  Could  it  be  possible 
that  he  hadn’t  come?  Ken’s  spirits 
soared  with  the  thought.  Well,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  wasn't  here,  or  he’d  be  standing  by 
Alison  now.  There  "as  nothing  shrinking, 
nothing  self-effacing  about  Raymond  Bas¬ 
sett.  A  servant  approached  Kenneth  with 
a  slip  of  paper.  "Mr.  Giles,  you  are  to 
call  this  number.  I  he  gentleman  said  for 
you  to  call  as  soon  as  the  concert  was 
over.”  Kenneth  hastened  to  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

“Well,  Kennie,  who  left  you  a  fortune?" 
Alison  asked  playfully  after  the  guests  had 
departed.  Her  question  was  but  natural. 
Kenneth  Giles  simple  radiated  joy. 

"Mr.  Kent  did.  He  told  me  to  come 
around  in  the  morning.  To  tell  you  that 
the  contract  was  ours.  He  liked  my  atti¬ 
tude  -  But  you  don’t  know  what  I’m 
talking  about!"  Ken  laughed  happily; 
then  plunged  in  and  told  Alison  all  about 
the  contract.  "  It’s  the  biggest  deal  I  ever 
put  over.  Allic!  In  fact,  it  s  as  big  a  deal 
as  any  of  our  men,  even  the  old  birds,  have 
ever  put  over.  A  railroad  uses  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  coal,  you  know.  And 
it’s  new  business!  Absolutely  new  busi¬ 
ness!  First  time  in  ten  years  that  our 
firm  has  sold  the  L.  C.  and  O!" 

“I’m  so  glad,  Kennie,”  she  answered 
simply.  “I’m  so  glad  vou  did  it.” 

“It’s  the  system!  Bassett’s  system!" 
Kenneth  went  on  enthusiastically.  “  Bas¬ 
sett,  himself,  never  followed  it  more  faith¬ 
fully  than  I  have.  And  it  pays!” 

“  Do  you  really  think  that  it  always 
pays?”  Alison  asked.  Then,  .•  ithout 
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KITCHEN  CABINETS 


Wi\\  lour  zMivrov 

7ell  a  Happy  Story 


7onight? 


As  you  titlv  up  a  bit  before  dad  comes  home,  will  your 
mirror  tell  a  happy  story — set  with  two  sparkling  eyes 
and  wreathed  in  a  cheery  smile? 

If  not,  then  you  should  look  to  the  methods  you  em¬ 
ploy  in  your  kitchen.  Old-time,  laborious  ways  make 
women  tired  and  old  and  lifeless. 

A  Sellers  Kitchen  Cabinet  will  put  your  kitchen  work 
on  a  systematic,  time-  and  labor-saving  basis.  Just  by 
reducing  the  hours  in  the  kitchen  and  by  making  those 
hours  happy  instead  of  horesome.  it  works  wonders. 

Why  put  up  with  methods  that  are  tiring  you  out? 
A  Sellers  with  all  its  wonderful  conveniences  costs  no  more 
than  any  good  cabinet.  Most  dealers  will  gladly  arrange 
for  you  to  have  the  beautiful  white  enamel  or  golden  oak 
finish  on  terms  to  suit  your  income. 

See  vour  local  dealer  today.  Have  him  demonstrate 
the  Automatic  Lowering  Flour  Bin;  Automatic  Base  Shelf 
Extender;  Automatic  Extending  Table  Drawer 
Section;  Porccliron  Work  'Fable;  Ant- Proof  Casters 
and  many  other  features  of  this  cabinet.  If  you  do 
not  know  the  local  dealer,  please  write  to  us. 

G.  I.  Sellers  &  Sons  Co.,  Elwood,  Indiana 

C^naJiun  Rr*n  k:  S<Hrft  Kifcfcrfi  Cibinrls  Biantfotd.  Canada 
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Imlni'I  y-yr  architect  to  include  space  for  a  Sellers 
in  your  plans.  Costs  only  half  as  mu  eh  as  building 
in  a  cabinet.  Free  kitchen  plant  sent  upon  request 
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waiting  for  a  reply,  she  turned  and  walked 
from  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  she  came 
back  with  a  note  and  a  wealth,  literally  a 
wealth,  of  orchids.  The  note  she  handed  to 
Kenneth  w  ith  the  injunction :  “Read  that.” 

Kenneth  read  the  short  missive.  It 
merely  congratulated  Alison  and  re¬ 
gretted  that  Mr.  Bassett  would  not  be 
able  to  hear  her  sing.  1'his  happened  to 
be  one  of  the  evenings  that  he  did  not  go 
out.  For  a  second  Kenneth  stared  at  t  le 
letter,  doubting  his  senses.  Then  le 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  After 
a  bit  Alison  joined  him.  “1  his  is  one  of 
the  evenings  that  he  doesn’t  go  out!  Oh, 
Allie,  that's  the  best  one  1  ever  heard!" 

"I  presume  he  decided  that  my  concert 
wouldn’t  repay  him,  either  in  entertain¬ 
ment  or  edification,  for  the  time  ex¬ 
pended,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  bitter¬ 
ness  in  her  tone. 

“Well,  he’ll  be  entertained  when  he 
reads  of  our  engagement  in  to-morrow’s 
paper."  Kenneth  stated  boldly. 

“Our  engagement!  To-morrow’s  paper! 
Why,  Kennie!" 

QOMEWHAT  later,  when  Kenneth  had 
^convinced  Alison  that  to-morrow  really 
was  the  right  and  proper  time  to  announce 
their  engagement,  an  engagement  that 
hadn’t  existed  an  hour  earlier,  and  they 
were  back  on  the  subject  of  Bassett's  sys¬ 
tem,  Kenneth  remarked,  "Well,  of  course, 
such  unparalleled  selfishness  as  his  obvi¬ 
ously  won’t  do  socially;  but  it  surely  does 
pay  in  business.  Now,  if  I'd  been  all  tired 
out  when  that  L.  C.  and  ().  purchasing 
agent  sent  for  me,  I  couldn’t  have  landed 
the  contract.  But  I  was  feeling  fine,  and 
I  surely  put  up  one  beautiful  spiel.” 

"Kenneth,  do  you  know  who  this  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  is,  and  how  he  happened  to 
send  for  you  ? " 

"Yes,  he’s  Mr.  Kent,  from  Chicago, 
and  he  said  he’d  heard  quite  a  bit  about 
me.  1  must  be  getting  a  reputation  as  a 
bright  young  salesman." 

Alison  smiled.  "  Kennie  dear,  I  know 
you  arc;  but  it  wasn’t  because  of  your 
reputation  as  a  salesman  that  Mr.  Kent 
sent  for  you  in  the  first  place.  Agnes  Hall 
told  me  all  about  it.” 

"Agnes  Hall!*; 

"Yes.  Mr.  Kent  is  her  uncle,  and  it 
was  from  Agnes  that  he  heard  of  you." 

Kenneth  Giles  made  a  queer  noise  in 
his  throat;  then  tried  to  speak.  But  Ali¬ 
son  put  her  finger  on  his  lips.  "Listen  to 
me.  young  man;  while  of  course  it  was 
entirely  because  Agnes  wanted  him  to 
that  Mr.  Kent  sent  for  you,  if  you  hadn't 
been  able  to  deliver  the  goods  you 
wouldn’t  have  made  the  sale.  All  that  he 
promised  Agnes  was  that  he’d  give  you  a 
chance  to  bid." 

"Gee,  that  was  a  lot!  You  see.  because 
of  something  that  happened  long  ago, 
there  has  been  an  unfriendly  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  L.  C.  and  O.  and  our  firm.” 

"Yes.  I  know.  But  Mr.  Kent  was  much 
impressed  with  you,  Ken.  Said  that  you 
were  the  Inst  informed  coal  salesman  he 
ever  met.  That  you  thought  straight  and 
talked  straight.  Bassett’s  system  is  all 
right.  It’s  not  the  use  of  it,  but  his  abuse 
ol  it,  that's  objectionable.  I’ve  thought  it 
all  out.  ^  ou  just  go  on  being  your  own 
dear,  natural  self,  and  use  Bassett’s  sys¬ 
tem,  too.  Coupled  with  your  spontaneous 
kindliness  I  rather  think  it’s  a  combina¬ 
tion  thwt  can’t  be  beaten.” 
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Lost  People,  by  Captain  John  H.  Ayres 


Happiness 

By  EDGAR  A.  GUEST 

The  lights  are  lit,  the  night  has  come, 
The  burdens  of  the  day  laid  down 
The  children's  voices  gayly  hum, 
Above  the  noises  of  the  town; 

And  this  is  what  my  home  is  for, 

A  home  1  pray,  that  Qod  will  bless 
To  shelter  until  life  is  o’er, 

Our  hours  of  peace  and  happiness 

WH...B  EapccUU,  for 
Joha  lot.,  *  Co.,  lac. 
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American  Magnum. 


Lost  People 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

If  he  should  happen  to  see  this  account 
of  his  disappearance.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  there  is  no  charge  against  him.  All 
we  want  to  do  is  to  give  him  this  message 
from  his  anxious  wife:  “Come  home! 
Your  little  boy  and  girl  are  asking  every 
day,  ‘Where  is  Daddy?'  I  know  that  it 
was  a  mistake  lor  me  to  let  you  go  away 
instead  of  facing  your  creditors  squarely. 
We  need  you.  Come  home!” 

In  almost  every  case,  a  person  who  dis¬ 
appears  leaves  a  trail  which  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  successfully  if  the  case  is  promptly 
reported. 

Suppose  a  man  intends  to  drop  out  of 
sight  and  go  West.  When  he  goes  to 
luncheon  with  a  friend,  perhaps  a  week 
before  he  disappears,  he  is  very  apt  to  say 
that  he  had  always  wanted  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  some  day 
means  to  have  it.  In  making  purchases 
before  leaving  town,  a  girl  or  woman  is 
likely  to  tell  the  clerk  where  she  is  going, 
or  to  ask  advice  about  the  kind  of  mate¬ 
rials  best  suited  for  wear  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country.  Persons  who  disappear 
from  small  towns  and  come  to  New  York 
usually  have  dropped  some  hint  to  a  rela¬ 
tive  or  friend. 

If  one  person  more  than  another  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  leave  a  plain  revelation  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  it  is  the  fellow  who  thinks  he  is 
smart  enough  to  "disappear”  and  cover  up 
his  trail.  Some  time  ago,  I  was  informed 
by  the  friends  of  a  certain  John  Smith,  the 
manager  of  a  jewelry  store,  that  Smith 
had  gone  to  Oregon  and  there  had  disap- 

C cared.  They  said  that  he  had  told  them 
c  was  depressed  and  moody,  and  that  if 
they  heard  nothing  from  him  it  would  be 
because  some  ill  fate  had  overtaken  him. 

T^HFRE  was  something  suspicious  about 
1  the  case.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
have  a  search  made  of  the  room  Smith  had 
occupied  at  a  boarding-house.  On  a  table 
near  the  telephone  we  found  a  candy  box 
with  writing  on  it— a  name,  Herman 
Brown,  and  a  telephone  number.  These 
were  in  Smith's  handwriting,  and  it  was 
obvious  that  he  had  used  the  box  as  a 
memorandum  pad. 

The  telephone  number  we  recognized  as 
that  of  a  morning  newspaper,  and  we 
found  that  Hernian  Brown  was  a  member 
of  the  reportorial  staff.  When  we  asked 
Brown  if  he  knew  a  man  named  John 
Smith,  he  said,  "No,”  and  added,  quick 
as  a  flash,  “But  wait  a  minute.  That  is 
the  name  of  a  qjan  about  whom  I  w  rote  a 
little  story  last  week.  Someone  called  up 
the  night  city  editor  to  tell  him  about  the 
disappearance  of  a  New  Yorker  out  in 
Oregon.  The  night  city  editor  gave  this 
man  my  name,  and  asked  him  to  talk 
with  me.  When  I  went  to  the  telephone 
he  told  me  the  story  of  lohn  Smith  s  dis¬ 
appearance  in  Oregon.’' 

Thus  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
John  Smith  had  telephoned  to  the  news¬ 
paper  the  story  of  his  own  disappearance. 
Consequently,  we  dropped  the  search. 
Some  time  later  it  developed  that  he  was 
wanted  for  absconding  with  funds.  De¬ 
tectives  located  him  in  New  ,Jork.  He 
had  never  left  the  city. 


“My  Castle  of 
Happiness " 

The  great  spur  which  drives  man  forward 
is  hif  search  for  happiness.  In  its  quest, 
nations  have  been  bom,  liberty  assured, 
deeds  of  valor  performed,  and  many  an 
unselfish  service  rendered. 

Every  one  who  loves  the  home  and  all  it 
stands  for,  will  appreciate  the  simple 
beauty  of  Edgar  A.  Guest’s  poem  “My 
Castle  of  Happiness,”  which  he  has  written 
especially  for  us. 

This  poem  consists  of  twelve  stanzas,  the 
first  of  which  appears  above.  It  deals  in  a 
genuinely  human  way  with  the  various 
aspects  of  happiness  in  ihe  home. 

Write  for  the  Book  of  Happiness 

Tdl*  what  color*  are  conducive  to  comfort,  restfulnc**, 
harmony,  etc.  Simpliher  odor  election*  for  various 
room*  a.  rrvrr  btjort!  "The  Book  of  llamnnevs  was 
written  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Snow.  Ph.  D.,  of  Northwestern 
University,  a  recognized  authority  on  psychology. 

This  book  is  free.  We  'hall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy 
at  your  request.  Write  Department  24. 

rJotmliaca  s8.Co.JEnc, 

Painl  .■</  I'arniik  \fatm  Sinte  1S4V 
PHILADELPHIA 

SI"  TOMS  MTrantrBOH  CMICAOO  HORTON  OAKLAND 
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ATLANTA  HOC-TOX  Mm  VIM* 

DENVER  JACKSONVILLE  SAVANNAH 


Purposely  Made  for  Every  Purpose 
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Many  young  people  who  run  away  from 
small  towns  hr.nl  straight  for  New  York, 
because  they  think  a  big  city  offers  them 
greater  opportunities  for  employment 
than  they  can  find  anywhere  else.  Fre- 

!|ucntly,  girls  with  a  little  knowledge  look 
or  positions  as  “secretaries,”  or  as  clerks 
in  department  stores.  It  is  not  often, 
however,  that  they  arc  able  to  secure  em¬ 
ployment  in  department  stores,  because 
these  institutions  make  a  practice  of  in- 
quinng  very  closely  into  the  antecedents 
of  their  employees.  About  the  best  a  run¬ 
away  girl  can  hope  for  is  to  find  work  in  a 
box  factory,  or  in  some  one  of  the  city’s 
tlfirly -eight  hundred  cloak  and  suit  estab¬ 
lishments.  I  Usually,  when  we  locate  these 
young  people,  we  find  that  the  bubble  of 
their  hopes  has  been  pricked,  and  they 
arc  very  glad  to  go  home  to  partake  of  the 
fatted  calf. 

More  persons — both  adults  and  juve¬ 
niles— arc  reported  to  us  as  missing  from 
Pennsylvania  than  from  any  other  state 
in  the  I’nion.  Missing  persons  from  this 
state  usually  leave  home  because  they  find 
the  mining  regions  depressing.  More 
women  arc  reported  missing  from  Allen¬ 
town.  Pennsylvania,  than  from  any  other 
community  anywhere  near  its  size.  This 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  includes  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  women,  who  break 
their  home  ties  to  come  to  New  York  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  find  satisfactory  em¬ 
ployment  there. 

VfOKE  boys  disappear  in  the  middle  of 
*  *  the  summer  than  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year,  because  weather  conditions  are 
then  so  favorable  that  they  can  get  along 
for  quite  a  while  on  a  small  sum  of  money. 
Youngsters  from  small  towns  when  start¬ 
ing  out  on  independent  adventure  away 
front  home  usually  go  to  the  nearest  large 
city,  but  not  infrequently  find  their  way 
to  New  York.  Bovs  who  live  in  big  cities 
are  most  likelv  to  start  out  in  search  of  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Southwest. 

Last  summer,  three  New  York  boys  of 
aliout  the  same  age — fourteen — who  lived 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  disappeared 
simultaneously.  The  parents  could  sug¬ 
gest  no  possible  clue  as  to  their  sons’ 
whereabouts.  They  did  know,  however, 
that  each  boy  had  a  hundred  dollars  in 
war  savings  stamps  and  that  the  stamps 
had  disappeared  too. 

As  usual,  we  found  that  the  hoys  of  the 
neighborhood  knew  more  about  the  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  runaways  than  the  parents 
did.  We  learned  that  the  three  runaways 
had  spent  much  time  together  reading 
Wild  \Nest  stories,  and  that  they  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  ambition  to  become  "cow- 


m  Health  and 

Happint 


Realize  the  vital  importance  of  minerals  in  the  foods 
you  supply  your  children  if  you  would  have  them 
grow  into  strong,  robust  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Foods  robbed  of  their  life-sustaining  elements  do  not 
function  when  taken  into  the  body. 

Kellogg's  whole-wheat  KRUMBLES  contain  every 
atom  of  whole  wheat — including  the  necessary  body¬ 
building,  blood-making  food  iron,  food  lime,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium.  Protect  your  loved  ones  against 
sickness  by  serving  Kellogg's  KRUMBLES  at  least 
once  each  day — food  that  you  know  will  fortify  them! 

KRUMBLES  are  delicious  and  have  the  full,  won¬ 
derful  flavor  of  whole  wheat  for  the  first  time  in  food 
history  I  They're  all  ready  to  serve  and  tempting  to 
the  most  fastidious  appetite.  All  grocers. 


WHOLE  WHEAT — ready  to  eat! 


Jle  only  wholewheat  food  with  a  delicious  flavor! 


How  to  meet 
a  domestic  emergency 

Perhaps  you  are  preparing  a  simple  lunch— 
and  an  unexpected  guest  arrives!  Y  ou  can 
make  the  meal  quite  festive  if  you  serve  hot 
SI  EERO  bouillon.  This  will  take  only  a 
moment.  Drop  a  STEERO  bouillon  cube 
into  a  cup,  add  boiling  water,  and  you  arc 
all  ready. 


Reading  that  stirs 
youthful  ambition 

In  St.  Nicholas  Mngatine  are  Juat  the 
stories  and  article*  that  you  have  often 
wished  your  children  would  read.  You 
have  sensed  the  fact  that  their  readme 
should  be  more  helpful,  less  Jnxay. 

President  Taft  and  President  Roosevelt 
felt  this  way  when  they  subscribed  to  St 
Nicholas  for  their  children.  President 
Hibbon.  of  Princeton  University,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Phelps,  of  Yale,  were  delighted  read¬ 
ers  of  St.  Nicholas.  So  were  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart  and  James  Montgomery  Hagg. 
the  artist.  Thousands  of  successful  men 
and  women  praise  St.  Nicholas  for  its 
entertaining,  helpful  guidance  in  the  days 
of  their  youth. 

In  1923.  SL  Nicholas  will  publish  vivid, 
fascinating  stories  from  the  most  popular 
writers  for  boys  and  girls.  "A  Continental 
Dollar."  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Knipe;  "The 
Last  Parrakeet."  by  George  Inness  Hartley; 
"Nid  and  Nod,”  by  the  author  of  “The 
Turner  Twins"— these,  with  the  usual  price 
contests,  will  make  every  page  interesting, 
helpful. 

One  year’s  subscription  is  only  St— about 
half  what  you  pay  for  your  morning  paper. 
Send  check  or  money -order  to  St.  Nicholas 
Subscription  Department,  V-2,  363  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


BOUILLON  CUBES 


At  a  sport  inn  goods  store,  we  learned 
that  they  had  nought  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  camp  equipment.  They  had  told 
a  salesman  that  they  were  going  to  the 
Southwest.  Inquiry  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  revealed  that  the  boys  had  bought 
tickets  for  St.  Louis.  At  St.  Louis,  we 
learned  they  had  bought  tickets  for  San 
Antonio.  When  they  arrived  at  San  An¬ 
tonio  they  were  received  with  open  arms 
by  i he  police  force  of  that  city. 

They  were  glad  of  their  welcome,  too, 
for  they  had  already  decided  that  the 
Southwest  was  not  a  paradise  for  campers, 
and  their  money  was  almost  gone.  Those 
youngsters,  on  their  return  to  New  York, 


S  I  El  RO  b>  uillon  is  an  appe- 
rinu  drink  atanvand  all  times. 
STEERO  be  ullon  cubes  add 

totV.ff*  rvatitif  rT minrethtr 
dal  ^n  ’lOctrhfofumrln, 
\  in  !  cook  book. 


S<  hieffelin  A  Co. 
u  »lli— i  St..  New  York 
1  )ittribtitor  •  (or 
A  :arfic.o  Kitchen 
ProdiiCtl  Co,.  New  York 

“A  Cube  Makes 
a  Cmp  ” 
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Its  new  metal  container! 


Beautiful  hair  and  white  bathrooms 
welcome  PACKER’S  in  this  new  form 


You  can  now  give  your  hair  the 
immediate  and  lasting  benefits 
you  know  you  can  get  from 
Packer’s — with  greater  comfort 
and  speed.  The  new  metal  box 
makes  Packer’s  the  handiest  kind 
of  a  shampoo  and  bath  soap 
imaginable.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  have  your  own  individual  cake, 
to  put  away  when  not  in  use. 

Every  time  you  wish  to  use 
your  Packer’s  it’s  just  where  you 
want  it  and  the  you  want  it 
— in  its  own  particular  box,  kept 
fresh,  dust  proof  and  germ  proof. 
It’s  your  own  cake  of  soap,  for  no 


other  hands  but  yours,  if  you  so 
wish  it.  And  the  rest  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  can  all  have  their  individual 
cakes  of  Packer’s. 

How  your  young  "Scouts” 
will  enjoy  it!  it  is  a  real  "kit” 
package!  And  don’t  forget  Dad’s 
locker  at  the  club  and  his  travel¬ 
ing  bag!  Sister,  too — when  she 
makes  those  long,  delightful 
summer  visits!  How  glad  she'll 
be  to  carry  her  own  cake  of 
Packer’s  with  her,  with  no  extra 
wrapping ! 

There  is  no  extra  charge  for 
the  new  metal  box. 


The  Packer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  B6D,  120  Wat  32nd  St.,  New  York 

CamaJlan  UWiiii’i  Lymaaa,  LU-.  MaufU,  Tfce  Lyman  Broa.  &  Co.,  Ltd,  Toronto 

Address  all  sample  re-pests  to  The  Father  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 


Shampoo  with 

PACKER’S 


//>  hart  trie  ho  see  that  every  dm* 
counter  in  the  United  Slain  is 
ready  to  supply  Father's  in  ill 
new  metal  map  beat.  Hut  ij  you 
hart  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  it, 
send  us  10c  ( the  additional  51  to 
cover  patting  and  postage).  H’e 

li"  ^Mjoogle 
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were  brought  to  my  office  at  Police  Head¬ 
quarters,  where  they  were  reunited  with 
their  families.  While  waiting  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  father  one  of  the  boys 
demonstrated  that  he  had  a  one-finger 
knowledge  of  the  typewriter.  When  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  writing,  he  said 
“I’m  writing  down  the  history  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Southwest.”  I  his  manu¬ 
script  he  left  behind,  and  I  found  that  he 
had  written  twenty  times  on  the  same 
sheet  a  very  important  truth,  which  I  hope 
all  boys  will  remember.  It  was  this: 

Bovs,  never  try  to  run  away,  liccausc  the 
Bulls  (meaning  the  detectives),  will  get  you 
sure. 

1  he  inability  of  parents — sometimes  of 
only  one  parent,  but  often  of  both — to 
understand  child  nature  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
monest  reasons  why  boys  and  girls  run 
away  from  home.  Last  summer  a  New 
York  physician  informed  me  that  his  boy, 
seventeen  years  old,  had  come  home  from 
boarding-school  after  “flunking”  his  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  subsequently  had  disap¬ 
peared.  “His  mother  made  quite  a  fuss,” 
said  the  physician,  "and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  thought  he  had  disgraced  us  forever. 
He  went  away  with  fifteen  dollars  in  cash, 
and  my  touring  car.” 

VfL'CH  distressed,  the  father  told  me 

*  frankly  about  other  things  that  might 
have  led  the  boy  to  run  away.  “I  have 
the  finest  wife,"  he  said,  “into  whom  God 
ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life;  but  I 
must  say  she  is  the  worst  mother  imagin¬ 
able  for  a  boy  who  has  any  spirit,  lie  is 
our  only  child,  and  she  wants  to  keep  him 
under  her  wing  all  the  time.  She  insists 
on  knowing  everything  about  his  compan¬ 
ions  and  what  they  do.  She  has  been  al¬ 
lowing  him  seventy-five  cents  a  week 
spending  money,  and  requires  him  to  keep 
account  of  every  cent  of  it.  I’ve  been 
slipping  him  five  dollars  a  week  to  do  w  it  h 
as  he  likes;  but  don’t  you  tell  my  wife 
that,  or  she’ll  say  I’m  to  blame  for  his 
having  money  enough  to  run  away  with.” 

On  hearing  this  last  statement,  I  told 
the  father  he  had  no  cause  to  worry,  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  sure  the  hoy,  on  running  out 
of  money,  would  get  in  touch  with  him. 

I  he  father  seemed  immensely  relieved, 
and  said,  “If  I’d  only  known  he  was  going 
to  'blow  away.’  I’d  have  given  him  money 
for  a  good  trip.  His  mother  needs  a 
scare." 

A  few  days  later,  the  boy,  who  had  got 
as  far  as  Maine,  telephoned  to  bis  father's 
office.  He  was  then  at  a  garage  without 
money  and  was  in  need  of  gas  to  get  home. 

“See  here."  said  his  father.  "I'm  going 
to  arrange  with  your  garage  man  there  to 
give  you  gas  and  also  some  money;  hut 
don’t  you  dare  to  come  home!  You 
haven't  had  half  a  good  time  yet!  Stay 
another  week,  anyhow!” 

Phis  was  all  arranged  without  the 
know  ledge  of  the  boy's  mother.  W  hen  he 
returned  a  week  later,  none  the  worse  for 
wear,  his  mother  was  delighted.  She  e\  cn 
took  her  husband’s  advice  and  did  not 
scold  her  son.  The  hoy  was  amazed. 

The  father  asked  me  to  talk  with  his 
wife  and  tell  her  what  1  knew  about  hoys. 
She  told  me  that,  while  she  didn't  think 
men  knew  "all  there  was  to  be  known 
about  hoys,”  she  was  going  to  take  my 
advice,  nevertheless,  and  relax  her  rigid 
supervision  over  her  son.  Not  long  ago 


MONTHS 

INSURED 

cSERVICEy 


There  is  a  Westinghouse  Battery  for 

every  car  and  purse.  And  you  may  be 

sure  it  is  a  good  battery  or  it  would  not 

bear  the  name  Westinghouse. 

The  Westinghouse  Standard,  for  all  cars  and 
carrying  18  months’  insured  service,  is  the  finest 
battery  Westinghouse  can  build.  The  Wubco 
Special,  with  same  quality  but  different  design, 
is  unexcelled  for  the  money.  For  the  lighter- 
weight  cars.  Service  everywhere. 

WESTINGHOUSE  UNION  BATTERY  CO. 


WESTINGHOUSE 

BATTERIES  I 


Clark's  20th  Mediterranean  Cruise 
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Lost  People,  by  Captain  John  H.  Ayres 


the  father  informed  me  his  son  had  re¬ 
turned  to  school,  was  doing  well  in  his 
classes,  and  was  eager  to  enter  college  in 
the  fall. 

Old  people  who  are  unable  to  give  their 
names  or  proper  addresses  arc  frequently 
discovered  by  a  policeman  while  they  arc 
wandering  aimlessly  in  the  streets  or 
shrinking  in  doorways.  Sometimes  they 
are  found  late  at  night  after  they  have 
been  wandering  for  hours.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  taken  to  a  hospital  by  the  police. 
Not  infrequently  I  have  in  my  office  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  their  discovery  before  their  alarmed 
relatives  know  they  are  lost. 

Probably  you  have  read  quite  a  number 
of  stories  based  on  a  form  of  mental  de¬ 
rangement  known  as  aphasia.  Aphasia  is 
not  one  of  the  frequent  causes  of  disap¬ 
pearances,  but  it  does  account  for  some. 
We  have  a  case  of  this  kind  once  or  twice 
a  year. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  well-dressed,  clean¬ 
shaven  man  of  thirty-three  came  to  police 
headquarters  and,  without  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  anybody,  went  up-stairs  to  the 
chaplain’s  office.  When  the  chaplain 
asked  him  what  he  wanted,  he  seemed 
surprised  and  said: 

‘‘I  was  sent  for.” 

Nothing  else  could  be  got  out  of  him. 
He  could  not  give  his  name  nor  tell  where 
he  came  from.  He  made  no  objection  to 
my  searching  him,  and  I  found  from  the 
papers  in  his  pocket  that  he  lived  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  His  honorable  discharge  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  had  seen  serv  ice  over-seas  was 
among  his  papers. 

\A7HILK  we  were  trying  to  locate  the 
’  ’  man’s  relatives  in  Chicago,  he  was 
kept  in  a  hospital.  On  the  third  day  his 
memory  began  to  come  back.  He  said 
something  to  a  hospital  attendant  which 
showed  that  he  thought  he  w  as  in  St.  Louis. 
On  the  fourth  day,  his  memory  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  he  remembered  every¬ 
thing  about  himself,  except  what  had 
happened  since  the  attack  of  aphasia. 

This  man  had  been  ill  in  France.  Since 
his  return  home,  his  memory  had  become 
blank  on  several  different  occasions.  While 
in  St.  Louis  on  a  business  trip  he  had  felt 
that  another  attack  was  coming  on  and. 
as  he  had  no  friends  in  the  city,  he  had 
started  for  the  St.  Louis  police  headquar¬ 
ters  to  ask  that  he  should  be  kept  from 
w  andering  w  hile  in  an  irresponsible  condi¬ 
tion. 

That  was  the  last  thing  he  could  re¬ 
member.  Then  he  had  begun  his  random 
travels.  On  reaching  New  York,  he  had 
a  vague,  subconscious  recurrence  of  the 
same  idea  he  had  had  consciously  in  St. 
Louis,  and  consequently,  I  assume,  had 
i no u i red  his  way  to  Headquarters. 

When  anyone  is  reported  missing,  the 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  go  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment's  information  bureau  to  determine 
whether  the  missing  person  has  met  with 
an  accident  or  been  arrested. 

If  wc  find  that  the  person  has  not  been 
arrested  or  met  with  injury,  our  next  step 
is  to  interview  the  person’s  relatives  and 
friends. 

There  are  certain  things  anyone  should 
do  to  aid  the  police  in  their  search  when¬ 
ever  the  disappearance  of  a  friend  or  rela¬ 
tive  is  reported.  One  should,  if  possible, 
furnish  a  photograph  of  the  missing  per¬ 
son.  and  give  an  accurate  description,  in¬ 
cluding  such  details  as  height,  weight. 


The 

Potoder  Base 
Perfection 


Conngkl  IMS 
A.  S.  II I  Sim  CO. 


k  Fashion  decrees  that  woman  may  wear 
1  A  touch  of  powder  to  make  her  fair, 

To  soften  her  color  and  add  to  the  charms 

Of  her  face,  her  neck,  her  hands  and  arms. 

But  powder  to  give  real  beauty  and  grace 
Must  be  smoothly  applied  on  a  proper  base; 

To  prevent  detection  the  base  supreme 
Is  our  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream. 

Hinds  Cre-mis  Face  Powder  next  you  choose 
Delicate,  fragrant  and  charming  to  use, 

And  you  have  the  requisites,  perfect  quite 
For  a  lovely  effect  by  day  or  night. 

True  aids  to  beauty,  each  user  finds 
The  products  that  bear  the  name  of  Hinds. 

So  many  patrons  of  our  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  arc  now  using  it 
as  a  base  for  face  powder,  and  with  such  gratifying  results  that  wc  are  urging 
you  to  give  it  a  trial.  ’Twill  cost  you  only  a  few  cents  for  a  trial  bottle  and 
the  process  is  extremely  simple. 

Just  moisten  the  skin  with  the  cream  and  allow  it  to  nearly  dry,  then  dust  on 
the  powder.  It  will  adhere  wonderfully  and  remain  in  perfeit  condition 
longer  than  with  any  other  base  we  know  of.  The  cream  and  powder  will 
prevent  the  skin  from  becoming  rough  or  chapped. 

HINDS  Cre-nis  FACE  POWDER ,  impalpably  fine  and  soft. 

Its  delicate  tints  blend  to  pn*ducc  the  coveted  effect,  and  with  its 
subtle  and  distinctive  fragrance,  enhance  the  charm  of  every  woman 
who  uses  it — white,  flesh,  pink,  brunette.  Large  box  6o  cents. 

Trial  box,  15  cents.  Sample,  2  cents. 

All  dniggi‘t«  and  department  stores  sell  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream.  We  will  mail  you  a  small  sample  for  2  cents  or  a  trial 
bottle  for  6  cents.  A  Try-out  Box  of  5  samples,  assorted,  lo 
cents.  Booklet  Free . 
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SOMEWHAT  hcayicr  V  / 
than  our  nheer  summer  X' 
silks,  Shawknit  i<*  numbers  afford 
a  protection,  together  with  good 


many  men  for  all  year  wear.  Now  is 
splendid  time  to  buy.  Made  in  six  color 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO..  Lowell. Mas 


Comfortable  under  heavy 
cloth  i  ng — beca  use 
they  are  tailored 


TUN1HLA 

Knit  Jacket 


color  of  hair  and  eves,  condition  of  the 
teeth,  the  kind  and  location  of  any  tattoo 
marks,  the  nature  of  any  deformities,  and 
a  full  description  of  clothing  and  jewelry 
worn.  Any  information  that  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  as  to  the  missing  person's  habits, 
temperament,  recreations,  or  ambitions 
is  of  value. 

If  you  live  in  a  small  town  and  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  renort  the  loss  of  a  relative  you 
should  notify  the  police  of  your  own  local¬ 
ity.  If  there  is  any  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  missing  Person  may  have  gone  to 
New  York,  your  local  police  will  notify  us 
of  that  fact. 

I  he  Missing  Persons  Bureau  does  not 
take  responsibility  for  locating  missing 
persons,  unless  it  appears  that  the  person 
may  have  vanished  owing  to  some  cause 
outside  of  his  own  volition.  We  feel  that 
our  responsibility  is  especially  strong 
when  a  person  has  disappeared  because  of 
some  mental  derangement,  an  accident, 
or,  as  happens  very  rarely,  because  of 
"foul  play.  Our  search  for  missing  juve¬ 
niles— boys  and  girls  under  twenty-one — 
is  always  carried  on  until  they  arc  found, 
if  that  is  possible.  Especially  as  concerns 
girls,  we  feel  that  when  they  are  detached 
from  home  they  arc  likely  to  come  to  harm. 

\\^HENEYER  a  girl  is  missing,  the 
*  ’  first  thing  that  enters  the  minds  of 
most  parents  is  the  fear  that  she  may  have 
been  kidnapped.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  kidnapping  is  a  negligible  cause  of 
disappearance  except  in  the  case  of  very 
young  children.  In  New  York,  we  have 
had  but  two  cases  of  kidnapped  children 
in  the  past  four  years. 

Very  often  children  who  have  been 
taken  to  crowded  resorts  near  New  York 
get  separated  from  their  mothers,  but 
these  children  can  scarcely  be  classed  as 
"missing  persons."  I  hey  belong  in  the 
class  of  the  "temporarily  mislaid.'  What 
usually  happens  is  this:  The  I’olice  De¬ 
partment  receives  a  frantic  message  from 
a  mother  that  her  child  has  been  lost  or 
stolen,  and  she  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  child.  A  few  minutes  later  one  of  the 
officers  at  a  station  house  near  the  resort 
informs  -us  by  telephone  that  lie  has  on 
hand  a  child  who  fits  that  description. 
Sometimes,  at  the  beach  stations,  we  have 
on  hand  more  lost  children  than  we  have 
mothers  to  fit  them. 

During  the  hot  summer  months  it  is 
nothing  unusual  for  us  to  have  as  many 
as  twenty  lost  children  from  eighteen 
months  to  three  or  four  years  old  in  the 
police  sub-stations  on  the  East  Side.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  children 
are  intentionally  lost  for  a  convenient  but 
temporary  period.  When  an  East  Side 
mother  wants  to  go  to  the  beach  and  finds 
herself  incommoded  by  one  of  her  younger 
children,  she  sometimes  adopts  the  plan 
of  “losing"  it  on  a  street  corner,  or  of 
sending  one  of  the  older  children  out  to 
"lose  it."  Some  member  of  the  family 
waits  to  see  that  the  child  is  "found"  by  a 
policeman,  who  promptly  takes  it  to  a 
station  house.  1  here  the  child  remains 
until  the  mother  returns  from  the  beach 
to  make  anxious  inquiries  about  her  young 
one.  I  know  of  no  way  to  prevent  moth¬ 
ers  from  losing  their  children  where  the 

Klice  can  find  them;  but  some  day  it  may 
necessary  to  conduct  an  educational 
campaign  tow  ard  this  end,  for  our  nursery 
accommodations  are  strictly  limited.  00 
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into  the  front  trenches  at  Chatcau-Thierry. 
While  I  was  there  a  charge  was  ordered 
over  the  top,  and  I  followed.  I  was  gassed 
then;  and  in  a  company  of  which  fifteen 
thousand  went  over  the  ton  only  thirty- 
six  hundred  were  not  wounded  or  killed. 

Such  experiences,  of  course,  are  not  a 
part  of  ordinary  travel.  Indeed,  unless 
conditions  arc  unusual,  the  dangers  from 
man  and  the  larger  animals  arc  scarcely 
serious  at  all.  Insects  are  much  worse. 
They  are  disagreeable  pests,  and  often 
carry  disease.  Ihe  tsetse  fly  in  Africa  is 
one  of  the  most  deadly  insects  I  have 
encountered.  Several  years  ago  when  I 
was  there  it  was  killing  natives  literally  by 
the  thousands. 

I  he  tsetse  fly  feeds  on  the  decaying 
flesh  of  dead  alligators,  and  absorbs  the 
poison  that  it  transmits  when  it  stings  a 
human  being.  I  he  poison  in  time  destroys 
the  red  blood  corpuscles.  A  victim  cannot 
retain  nourishment.  What  he  eats  docs 
him  no  good.  Me  gradually  weakens,  and 
in  the  last  Mages  of  the  sickness  falls  into 
a  coma.  This  disease  is  known  as  the 
sleeping  sickness. 

It  was  found  at  the  time  I  speak  of  that 
the  tsetse  fly,  which  looks  a  g«K»d  deal  like 
our  common  house  fly,  needed  shade  in 
order  to  live.  The  British  were  cutting 
down  a  great  deal  of  brush  around  the 
shores  of  Victoria  Nvan/.a  and  other  lakes. 
My  doing  that  and  moving  the  natives 
back  from  the  shore,  they  saved  many 
lives. 

In  the  jungle,  I  usually  wear  a  veil  of 
mosquito  netting  for  protection  against 
insects,  and  heavy  puttees  to  ward  off  the 
bite  of  snakes  or  reptiles. 

T>ERHA1\S  the  most  dangerous  country 
1  I  ever  visited,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
actual  risk,  was  the  interior  of  Madagas*  I 
car.  Very  few  white  men  have  traveled 
there,  and  1  cannot  recommend  it  for  a 
pleasure  jaunt.  The  swamps  and  heavy 
vegetation  breed  malarial  fevers  more 
deadly  than  most  animals  or  insects. 

However,' of  all  the  daggers  to  life  and 
limb  in  traveling,  one  surpasses  all  others, 
in  my  judgment:  it  is  bad  drinking  water. 

More  impurities  can  enter  the  body 
through  poor  water  than  in  almost  any 
other  way.  Merely  a  change  in  water 
may  upset  the  system  and  destroy  the 
pleasure  of  a  journey.  Hut  if  the  water  is 
really  bad,  it  causes  sickness,  and  also 
decays  the  teeth,  so  that  all  sorts  of  ill 
effects  may  follow. 

When  I  am  traveling  I  always  provide 
myself  with  some  kind  of  mineral  water; 
or,  if  I  am  in  a  far  place  where  it  is  not 
practicable  to  carry  water,  I  boil  a  supply 
every  evening  and  set  it  to  cool  overnight. 

I  he  impurities  are  killed,  and  in  the 
morning  the  water  is  fit  to  drink. 

So  much  for  dangers.  What  is  it  that 

Eeople  like  most  to  see  in  the  pictures  I 
ring  back  from  far  lands? 

They  enjoy  magnificent  scenery,  of 
course.  You  would  expect  that.  They 


'pRUE  architectural  design  is  enhanced  with  the  use  of  long  24-inch 
Xu  '  -V  l  n  S*a'nc<*  Shingles  with  wide  exposure  on  side  walls. 
Ihe  wide  shingle  effect  and  our  method  of  staining  shingles  insure  a 
true  Colonial  v'hire  effect.  “CREO-DI PT"  Stained  Shingles  in  18-inch 
length,  colored  weather-gray  on  roof. 

I’urt  earth  pigments  ground  in  linseed  oil  and  carried  into  the  fibres  of  ihe  wood  with 
creosote,  preserve  these  shingles  against  dry-rot  and  weather.  You  save  muss  and  waste 
ol  sraimng-on-thc-job.  i  ou  save  repainting  and  repair  bills. 
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Lending  Lumber  Dealers  Everywhere  Caro  Standard  Colors  In  Stock 
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Amazing  Bargain! 
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M 11 LWAUKEE 

TIMERS  fords 


ALL  ^ 
YOU  NEED 

-to  Re  power  yourFord 

INSTALLING  a  Milwaukee 
Timer  on  your  Ford's  engine 
is  as  simple,  as  easy,  and  as 
effective  as  putting  in  a  set  of 
new  spark  plugs. 

A  pair  of  pliers,  a  few  minutes' 
time  and  the  job  is  done.  And 
with  the  sturdy,  dependable 
Milwaukee  Timer  sending  fatter, 
hotter  sparks  to  each  cylinder 
your  Ford  will  start  easier,  pick 
up  faster  und  pull  harder  than  it 
ever  has  before. 

Install  a  Milwaukee — as  millions 
of  Ford  owners  have  done.  You  II 
enjoy  vour  car  still  more  when 
it's  Milwaukee-Timed. 


Milwaukee  Motor  Products,  Inc. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


admire  broad  stretches  of  country,  if  it  is 
foreign,  great  rivers,  picturesque  spots. 


Ity  moun- 


District  Salesmen 

W.  train  the  ineipetu  n..U 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO. 
M  B..  St.  C*— «-  Oh. 


and  they  look  with  awe  at 
tains. 

Hut  the  thing  that  really  touches  them, 
the  scene  that  strikes  to  their  hearts  and 
brings  applause,  is  some  hit  of  living  na¬ 
ture.  People  like  life.  Such  things  come 
close  to  them.  A  baby  kitten  or  a  puppy 
may  amuse  and  affect  them  more  power¬ 
fully  than  a  view  of  the  tallest  peak  in  the 
Himalayas. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  in  Palestine,  then 
famine-stricken,  1  took  many  pictures  of 
starving  children,  and  the  relief  efforts  of 
Americans.  One  little  baby  climbed  to  a 
table  where  the  jam  pots  were,  and 
smeared  the  jam  all  over  his  hands  and 
face.  Every  audience  where  I  showed  that 

Cicture  seemed  affected  by  it  more  than 
y  anything  else. 

I  have  one  picture  of  a  monkey  picking 
fleas  off  a  dog.  That  seems  to  get  home  to 
a  great  many  people — curiously,  would 
you  say? 

People  by  and  large  do  not  care  much 
to  see  pictures  of  their  own  country,  even 
those  parts  of  it  that  are  unfamiliar  to 
them.  The  I'nitcd  States  has  scenery  that 
for  magnificence  and  variety  can  hardly 
be  equaled  anywhere.  If  an  untraveled 
person  asked  me  where  to  go  for  both  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure,  1  think  I  should  sug¬ 
gest  first  that  he  visit  our  own  great  na¬ 
tional  playgrounds:  the  Yoscmite.  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  Yellowstone,  Glacier 
National  Park,  and  so  on.  Yet  when  1 
show  these  places  in  pictures,  I  cannot 
get  audiences! 

OEVERAL  years  ago  I  left  Gallup,  New 
Mexico,  and  nnle  for  thtee  hundred 
miles  or  so  cross  country  to  the  Rainbow 
Natural  Bridge,  in  northern  Arizona.  I 
passed  through  magnificent  country,  a 
desert  island  of  picture  sane  mesas  and 
high  mountains,  w  ith  hundreds  of  Indians 
still  living  in  primitive  fashion.  1  t«»ok 
tome  of  the  finest  Pictures  I  have  ever 
taken  anywhere,  and  tried  to  show  them; 
bur  people  would  not  come  to  see  them! 

They  do  not  come  to  see  pictures  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  greatest  gorge  on 
earth;  but  they  do  attend  when  pictures 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies  are  shown.  I  can 
exhibit  pictures  of  Sw  itzerland  year  after 
year  to  packed  audiences;  but  I  cannot 
show  our  own  Rockies. 

People,  in  short,  like  most  to  set  how- 
strangers  in  remote  lands  live,  eat.  wor¬ 
ship.  play,  or  sleep.  Sometimes  it  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  take  the  photographs  that  will 
be  most  interesting.  Once  I  remember 
being  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  es¬ 
tate  in  England.  I  he  Duke  w  as  aw  ay,  and 
I  went  about  photographing  everything 
that  took  my  fancy.  At  length,  however, 
one  of  the  caretakers  saw  what  1  was 
about  and  came  after  me. 

"You  can't  do  that,  you  know,"  he 
said.  . 

He  shower!  me  off  the  estate.  But  in  the 
meantime  I  had  the  pictures  I  wanted! 

In  mosques  in  Constantinople  1  have 
had  hooded  and  robed  priests  come  run¬ 
ning  to  me.  shouting  that  1  could  not  take 
photographs — after  1  had  taken  them! 
Sometimes,  in  native  homes  in  Africa, 
China,  and  Japan.  I  have  been  told  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  get  out,  when  my  ob¬ 
ject  was  perceived. 

1  admit  that  it  seems  a  bit  prying  and 


Corns 

Lift  Right  Off 


Drop  a  little  “Ficcrol>c,‘  on  a  touchy  com  or 
callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  coin 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin"  cal¬ 
luses  on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Frec/one"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 
Kdward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Autosuggestion 

The  New  Way  to  Healing 

and  Self-Help 

How  to  use  AUT08UOGER- 
TION  to  brad  and  help  yourself. 

How  to  u*e  srOOhSTION' 
with  children  for  hasting.  curt 
of  bod  haliitr.  imjirovnnent  in 
studies,  obedience,  etc. 

All  told  in  the  booklet  "HOW 
TOGO  INTOTHK  HII.KXCE. 
bv  I’»ul  Ellsworth  nnd  Klirabeth 
’  -/  fowne. 

/  One  womnn,  who  hud  ratified 
27  years  from  n  serious  bodily  <1*- 
...  .  ..  .  rawtement,  cured  herself  by  the 

cn..SMh  T.—  oJ ,  bookleL 

"I  am  free."  she  urote.  "from  a  veritable  curse 
that  ml(ht  have  held  me  to  the  end  of  my  dors-" 
r„_  in-  will  send  you  this  booklet  Klims 
r  or  1UC  you  how  u.  u-e  Al'TC »St "CSGESTION. 
And  we  will  include  FREE  a  month’s  trial  siibwnp- 
tion  to  NAUTII.rS  Magar.no  of  New  Thmtfbl, 
edited  by  KliulirUi  Townc  nnd  Wdliam  E.  To»nr 
Thrillme  personal  experience  articles.  showiliK  b”» 
others  nre  refraining  vigorous  health  and  attaining 
prosperity  by  the  use  of  autosuggestion,  feature  eseb 
issue.  Send  10  cents  today  and  we  will  ineh.de  "Ho* 
to  G«  t  What  You  Want."  The  Eliubeth  Towoe  Co. 
Inc.,  Dept-  D-I01,  Holyoke.  Maas. 
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inhospitable,  perhaps,  to  force  your  way 
into  a  private  grass  hut  and  begin  to  take 
pictures  of  a  family,  practically  naked,  at 
breakfast.  Hut  it  makes  an  excellent  pic¬ 
ture.  And  1  have  found  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the 
pictures  first,  and  ask  permission  after¬ 
ward.  , 

Animals  are  often  as  shy  about  having 
their  pictures  taken  as  people  are.  To  get 
them  in  their  natural  state,  you  have  to  I 
proceed  with  the  greatest  caution.  They  | 
take  alarm  at  the  slightest  unusual  noise, 
or  at  the  scent  of  a  human  being. 

I  his  last  year,  in  Africa,  we  got  some 
extraordinary  pictures  in  an  elaborate 
blind  at  a  water  hole.  It  had  been  a  popu¬ 
lar  water  hole.  Hut  for  days  after  we  built 
our  blind,  hardly  an  animal  came  down  to 
drink.  Even  w  hen  the  wind  was  favorable, 
and  we  made  not  the  slightest  noise,  the 
beasts  were  suspicious  of  the  queer  new 
piles  of  earth  and  brush,  cleverly  as  we 
tried  to  make  them  "natural." 

This  blind  consisted  of  two  locations  for 
the  cameras,  one  on  each  side  of  the  w  ater 
hole.  If  the  animals  faced  the  wrong  way 
for  one  camera,  we  got  them  with  the 
other. 

I  he  locations  were  connected  by  a  tun¬ 
nel,  and  we  could  run  quickly  from  one  to 
the  other  if  necessary.  Each  location  was 
large  enough  for  a  couple  of  men  to  stand 
upright  comfortably. 


F'  is  ft  genuine  delight  to  own  one 
of  the  hamlsome  new  Belber  Safe- 
Lock  Wardrobe  Trunks.  It  brings 
you  all  the  many  attractive  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  finest  trunks,  and. 
In  addition,  each  one  Is  equipped  with 
the  patented  Belber  Safe-Lock,  This 
revolutionary  Improvement  makes 
locking  and  unlocking  decidedly  easy 
and  simple.  One  turn  of  the  lock  up 
or  down  unlocks  or  locks  every  catch. 
No  stooping  or  breaking  finger  nails. 

Our  attractive  booklet.  "The  Style 
In  Ward  robe  Trunks — and  how  to 
pack  them,"  will  give  you  full  details 
on  our  smartest  models.  Write  for  1L 


“  •  ND  he's  worth  every  cent  of  It,  Came 
here  several  years  ago  asking  for 
1  JL  a  Job.  He  got  Just  that — a  small 
Job  at  a  small  salary. 

"Then  I  forgot  about  him — hardly  knew 
ho  was  on  the  payroll  until  one  day  I 
got  a  letter  from  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools  telling  mo  that  ha  had 
enrolled  for  ft  course  of  homo  study.  It 
was  remarkable  the  way  ho  wont  ahead. 

"We  pay  him  1100  a  week  now  and  he's 
going  to  be  earning  even  a  larger  salary 
some  day.  1  wish  wo  had  more  men 
llko  him.'* 


HOW  do  you  ttsnd  when  your  employer  cheek*  up 
hi*  men  lor  promoUMi?  Iloe*  he  think  of  you? 
I*  there  «n y  ira-m  shy  you  should  be  selected? 
Adi  yourvil  thoe  que*tion»  I  airly.  You  mint  face 
them  if  you  oprcl  advancement  and  more  money. 

One  hour  after  Mtpper  each  ni*hl  »t*ent  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  in  your  own  home  will  prrpaic  you  for  the 
pcailioo  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  boU 

Yes,  it  will!  1’ut  it  up  to  u*  to  prove  it.  Without 
cent  or  obligation,  Ju.>t  mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE  TRUNK 

Wonderful  values — f 37.50  and  up 
THE  BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  CO,  Philadelphia 


WE  HAD  to  wait  davs  before  the  ani- 
’  ’  mal*  regained  confidence  and  started 
coming  back.  And  after  that  we  had  to 
wait  many  more  days  in  silence,  to  get 
enough  interesting  "poses.”  One  of  my 
assistants  invented  a  shutter  that  does 
not  click.  The  timidity  of  most  animals 
makes  its  use  positively  necessary. 

Climate!  That  is  an  inevitable  question 
of  travelers  and  prospective  travelers.  "Do 

Ci  roast?"  they  ask.  "Do  you  freeze : 
you  drown  in  rain?” 

I  will  say  this  much  about  climate:  I 
have  never  found  a  country  with  a  climate 
to  which  there  were  ««<  drawbacks.  How¬ 
ever.  there  arc  places  that  approach  per¬ 
fection  in  this  respect.  I  think  that  of  all 
spots  in  the  world,  the  one  which,  the  year 
round,  has  the  most  delightful  climate,  is 
I  lawaii. 

Lying  as  it  docs  in  the  middle  of  the 
|  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  tropical  belt.  Hawaii 
during  nine  months  of  the  year  is  in  the 
path  of  the  trade  winds.  They  temper  the 
heat  and  leave  you  never  too  cold  or  t«*i 
warm.  You  can  bathe  at  Waikiki  Heath 
from  one  year's  end  to  tin-  other,  and  the 
average  temperature  of  the  water  is  sev¬ 
enty.  I  he  islands  are  mountainous  and  in 
some  portions  at  the  higher  altitudes  the 
air  is  positively  bracing,  and  very  hcalth- 


IMTKN NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

B..  747I-C.  B«» 
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-I  i.ll  n*  bow  I  Mil  qualify  for  U»  l—lllon  oc  In  tin 
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UUaiNttt  TRAININ8  DEPARTMENT 

Itualnraa  Manac-tn-nl  QHalMMMhlp 

In  luatilal  Manat-iii  rt  .  Aiifcrt lllti* 

I’rrannnal  Otcanliatloa  .  Hollar  Uu-ra 

Trait*  Manas- iu.nl  .  roi-U'ii  Tint*  . 

Ilualit-aa  b»"  ,  RUMBTAljhr  ami  Trt4na 

Itaitlnt  anti  llanktn*  La"  ,  Hualn-aa  KniUah 
Aroninlanr)1  <  Inrt  inline  I’  I’.i.  I  Ctrl  I  B-r*k* 

Nlrhil— i  C<*t  Account  in*  liall-aj  Mall  Clark 

thx>lka*t>inc  ,  Common  Hrliool  Huhl-etn 

■*iit  at-  Hmrtan  .  Illch  Reboot  hui.j.rta 

Uualima  >'i*anlali  □  Pt-wh  □  llluotiatlni 
TECHNICAL  ANO  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
i::,,iiliai  »i.  u»t  iiiik  QArahUfct 

tltatitc  IJfhllnt  Hlui  Print  R-a.llnit 

M^hanlro i  n-Itfn-r  Contract  o.  ami  luill.ter 

Mr- hat  leal  Uraflaman  !  Alcliltortural  OrafUman 

Machine  Shop  Pi  art  to#  ,  Concrete  HulM-r 

lulll-od  pnalil'tna  Htiurluial  Kuilnttr 

Oaa  Kirin-  OpofMlnt  |  Oratory  □  Pliarmar? 

Clill  Knrln— r  Aulomolilla  Wnlk 

Harming  and  Maprlni  ;  AlipUir  Knrln.a 

M-tallun*  □  Minin*  AitrirultUii-nn.l  Poultry 

Ht-am  Enctnrorln*  □  Itadl.  MathomatUe 


Vigorous  circulation 
and  quick  nerve 
reaction* — the  secret* 
of  buiineu  pep.  Rub 
each  morning  with  in¬ 
vigorating 
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ALKOHOL 
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the  external  tonic 
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I'ff-ip  t'$\d  |R»(7  im  Camaito  ikouHt  rvn 4  Ik  if  coo***  fo  tk§ 
nefit 'Uj  Cmreepcrndinrt  ('siwifiSN,  /.iutHrd. 

If  oaf  real.  Csaed*. 


Altogether.  Ha 
to  visit 

in  the  world.  Kilaue 
in  circumference  a 
deep;  and  it  is 
world  where  you  st 
comparative  ease  ai 
boiling  mass  of  fiery  lava,  wh 
times  rises  or  falls  as  much  as  a 
feet  in  a  few  days.  A  government  vol¬ 
canologist  is  stationed  there,  and  he  issues 
warnings  whenever  the  lava  is  rising  to 
the  point  of  danger.  Motor  roads  corn- 


watt  is  a  delightful  place 
the  largest  active  volcano 
a’s  crater  is  nine  miles 
nd  a  thousand  feet 
the  only  volcano  in  the 
and  on  the  rim  with 
nd  look  down  at  the 
ch  some- 
thousand 
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Moil  compact  outfit  on  market.  Rolls  up  48  inches 
8  inches  in  diameter.  Light  in  weight.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  to  every  customer. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices 

DRI-KAMP  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Dept.  3.  218  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Agents  or  dealers  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
bvery  auto  owner  should  have  one.  They  pay  for  thrm- 
•dves  in  a  few  nights  of  use.  saving  expensive  hotel  bills. 
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December.  January,  and  February, 
mughly,  constitute  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  northeast  trade  winds  do  not 
blow.  I  he  rains  during  that  season  come 
with  great  regularity.  For  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  late  afternoon  the  storm 
breaks  in  a  terrific  torrent.  But  everybody 
knows  vvhen  the  rain  is  coming  and  nobody 
goes  out. 

In  the  summer,  on  the  other  hand, 
Hawaii  occasionally  has  what  are  known 
as  "sun  storms,”  when  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  in  blinding  sunshine  a  delightful 
cool  rain  falls.  The  clouds  gather  in  the 
mountains  and  are  blown  out  by  a  land 
wind.  In  a  few  minutes  the  shower  is  over. 

Climate  is  one  thing.  Customs  of  the 
people  are  another. 

In  various  parts  of  the  world  you  run 
across  remnants  of  curious  practices  and 
you  can  learn  this  lesson:  Not  all  wisdom 
abides  in  the  twentieth  century.  Not  only 
do  you  see  other  modes  of  living  than  your 
own  in  your  own  time,  but  you  also  per¬ 
ceive  that  in  times  past  things  were  known 
that  we  have  forgotten. 

Once,  in  the  interior  of  South  America, 
I  was  present  when  there  was  taken  from 
a  cave  the  artificially  shrunken  figure  of 
a  human  corpse.  The  Indians  of  that 
country  once  practiced  this  art.  They 
could  shrink  a  corpse  until  it  was  like  a 
doll  in  comparison  with  the  living  body. 
We  don’t  know  how  to  do  that.  It  seems 
repulsive  to  us.  I  believe  the  art  is  no 
longer  practiced,  and  I  think  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  it  was  done  has  been  lost. 
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r.  I'Mwr,  ourselves,  with  justice,  on 
’  v  our  progress  in  most  of  the  mechanical 
and  scientific  pursuits.  Yet  hundreds  of 
years  ago  there  were  many  other  practices 
In  common  use— some  of  them  valuable— 
which  we,  in  spite  of  our  knowledge,  do 
not  understand. 

We  do  not  know,  for  example,  how  to 
mummify.  The  ancient  Egyptians  did. 
Out  of  their  tombs  have  been  taken  the 
bodies  of  human  beings  preserved  for  tens 
of  centuries  in  the  original  human  likeness. 
On  the  walls  of  Pompeii’s  excavated  build¬ 
ings  have  been  found  paintings  preserved 
through  the  centuries.  They  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  processes  unknown  to  us.  and 
scientific  men  have  not  discovered  the 
secret  of  their  composition. 

1  his  generation  is  top  dog  now.  But  it 
has  been  preceded  by  hundreds  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  thinking,  intelligent  beings,  stirred 
by  the  same  primary  feelings  as  ourselves. 
Travel  reminds  you  of  that. 

And  now,  what  of  the  great  trips— 
really  great  that  you  can  take  to-day: 
1  am  often  asked  that. 

I  he  answer  is.  of  course,  that  it  depends 
on  what  you  want  to  see.  You  cannot 
sum  up  a  land  or  a  people  in  a  word.  But 
we  do  go  to  different  countries  for  different 
things:  to  Japan,  perhaps,  for  a  view  of 
quaint  home  life;  to  China  to  see  how- 
human  beings  live  in  swarms;  to  India  for 
a  sight  of  wonderful  Mogul  architecture; 
to  Furopc  for  art  and  history;  to  the 
Himalayas  for  the  most  imposing  scenery 
in  the  world;  to  South  America  for  trop¬ 
ical  life,  or  to  see  the  most  beautiful  city 
in  the  world  (  Rio  Janeiro), or  the  southern¬ 
most  city  (Punta  Arenas);  to  Siberia  or 
Alaska  or  Greenland,  to  see  life  where  the 
earth  is  frozen  and  difficult;  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands  to  see  life  where  the  earth  is 
provident  and  languorous. 
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cutters.  At  good  Hardware  Stores. 
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So.  where  to  go  depends  on  what  you 
go  for.  But  if  I  may  express  a  Personal 
opinion,  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the 
great  trips,  none  can  quite  match  that 
across  Africa,  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  Africa 
was  still  the  ‘‘dark  continent,”  Cecil 
Rhodes,  in  a  mood  of  prophecy,  put  his 
finger  on  the  map  and  drew  an  imaginary 
line  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the 
south  to  Cairo  on  the  north. 

‘‘Some  day,"  he  said,  "you'll  be  able  to 
go  from  there  to  there  by  rail;  and  it  will 
all  be  red  (British).” 

His  prediction  has  been  remarkably 
justified.  To-day  you  can  go  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other,  without  leaving 
territory  over  which  floats  the  British  flag 
of  sovereignty  or  protectorate.  And  you 
can  already  go  nearly  the  whole  way  by 
rail  or  boat.  I  understand  that  reserva¬ 
tions  are  being  made  now  for  a  conducted 
tour,  to  start  about  Christmas,  1923.  w  hich 
will  be  made  by  rail  or  boat  all  the  way. 

In  the  Capc-to-Cairo  trip  you  cross  two 
hundred  and  sixty  tribal  boundaries. 
You  see  a  variety  of  wild  animals  un¬ 
rivaled  elsewhere;  around  Victoria  N'y- 
anza  and  the  great  government  land  reser¬ 
vations,  you  pass  scores  of  the  kinds  of 
wild  animals  that  you  used  to  look  at  with 
wonder  in  the  picture  books -zebras, 
hartebeestes,  rhinos,  elephants,  lions,  and 
a  hundred  others.  You  pass  by,  or  ride  on 
a  chain  of  the  greatest  fresh-water  lakes 
in  the  world,  barring  only  our  own  Great 
Lakes.  You-  ride  near,  or  on  the  Nile. 
Victoria  Falls  is  the  second  largest  and 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  waterfall  in 
the  world.  In  the  north  you  cross  a 
country  where  civilization  flourished 
thousands  of  years  before  European  cul¬ 
ture  even  existed,  except  on  a  narrow 
fringe  of  coast  land.  In  the  central  part  of 
the  continent  you  see  primitive  savages. 
In  the  south  you  see  a  new  country  under 
process  of  development  by  pioneers. 

•artofthe continent.  I  feelcertain, 
..  destined  to  become  about  the 
greatest  mineral-producing  center  in  the 
world.  Everybody  know  sof  South  African 
diamond  mines.  But  manv  things  are 
taken  out  of  the  earth  there  besides 
precious  stones. 

One  great  copper  mine  refines  twenty 
per  cent  ore;  that  is.  twenty  per  cent  of 
every  ton  of  earth  is  pure  copper.  The 
best  mines  in  this  country  do  not  refine 
above  two  per  cent  ore.  In  this  African 
mine,  they  do  not  refine  anything  con¬ 
taining  less  than  five  or  six  per  cent. 

In  this  quarter,  too.  is  the  world's 
greatest  radium  mine.  I  hey  get  a  higher 
percentage  of  radium  per  ton  of  earth  than 
anywhere  else.  I  he  product  is  sold,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  at  $100,000  per  dram. 

Speaking  of  Africa.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
yarn  about  President  Roosevelt.  I  was 
in  Africa  when  he  and  Kcrmit  were  there, 
in  1908.  Our  parties  were  together  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  But  while  tie  hunted  with 
cameras,  they  used  guns.  Consequently 
we  couldn't  always  arrange  our  hunts  to¬ 
gether  with  complete  satisfaction  to  both! 

It  was  my  impression  of  President 
Roosevelt  from  what  I  saw  of  him  in  action 
that  he  was  not  a  particularly  good  shot. 
I  thought  Kcrmit  was  better.  I  asked 
him  about  it  one  day.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  boastful,  and  his  reply  was  charac¬ 
teristic. 
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KIMBALL 


The  Instrument  of  Yesterday ,  Today  and  Tomorrow 


CLOSER  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  than 
any  singer  of  any  time,  Adelina  Patti- 
famed  niiihtingale  of  yesterday— chose  the 
KIMBALL  because  of  its  “wonderfully  sweet 
and  sympathetic  tone.” 

In  recognition  of  its  vital  “heart  and  soul” 
qualities  and  perfect  tonal  response,  Heniot 
Levy,  poetic  interpreter  of  the  pianoforte — 
and  ma  nv  other  eminent  artists  of  today — pre¬ 
fer  the  KIMBALL  for  their  own  personal  use. 

If  one  may  judge  the  future  by  oast  and 
present  performance,  then,  indeed,  tne  KIM¬ 
BALL  is  the  instrument  of  yesterday,  today 
and  tomorrow— the  piano  of  imperishable 
fame. 
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He  Travels  the  Crowell 
,  Route  to  Big  Profits 

Mr-  Augustus  ^  an  Gicson  of  New  Jersey  is  one 
of  the  many  special  representatives  of  B 'oman's 
Wh.  Home  Companion.  The  American  Magazine. 
Collier's.  The  Mentor,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  who  has  found  a  pleasant 
route  to  Big  Profits! 

$65.00  Profit  in  One  Week 

\  Mr.  Van  Gicion's  tpare  time  has  netted  him  as  much  as  $65.00  in  one  week.  By  doing 
similar  work  in  your  spare  time,  you  can  easily  add  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  week 
extra  to  your  income.  No  experience  is  necessary— no  investment  required. 

CLIP  HERE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


EDGAR  a.  GUEST,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  best  loved  of  our  American 
poets  and  everyday  philosophers,  will 
tell  you  next  month  “How  Some  Men 
Spoil  Their  Lives  by  Being  Stingy.” 
This  is  another  in  the  series  of  won¬ 
derfully  human  and  helpful  articles 
that  Mr.  Guest  has  been  writing  for 
this  magazine. 


“SPRING  Fever,”  that  almost  uni¬ 
versal  complaint  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  has  furnished  Nina  Wilcox  Put¬ 
nam  with  the  subject  for  one  of  her 
most  amusing  articles.  As  good  a 
cure  as  we  can  possibly  recommend 
for  “spring  fever"  is  to  read  what 
Mrs.  Putnam  has  to  say  about  it 
next  month. 
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TO  have  her  home  filled  with  flowers, 
whose  joyous  colors  and  sweet  fra¬ 
grance  breathe  the  spirit  of  Easter,  is  the 
desire  of  every  woman’s  heart.  Send  gifts  of 
flowers  this  Easter  Sunday,  that  a  nation 
may  unite  in  rejoicing  for  an  earth  reborn. 


Flowers  may  be  delivered 
u  it hm  a  Jen  hours  to  any 
address  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada  by 
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means  of  the  Florist 
Telegraph  Delivery  Ser¬ 
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How  I  Raised  My 
Child— and  Why’ 


( Continued  from  page  4s) 

darlings  play  sweetly  with  each  other. 

Well,  1  sent  out  the  invitations,  see,  of 
course  not  mentioning  it  was  a  birthday  on 

Erount  I  didn't  want  theladicsshmild  feel 
liRed  to  bring  any  presents,  but  I  was 
vertheless  all  ready  to  check  up  on  the 
ones  that  didn’t.  Well,  anyways,  they 
brought  the  presents  all  right,  because  their 
kids  would  all  have  a  birthday  that  year, 
and  they  wasn’t  taking  no  chances.  And 
the  afternoon  was  spent  in  destroying  these 
.presents,  the  parlor  carpet,  and  the  tem¬ 
per  of  x/3  doz.  mothers,  because  when  these 
little  boys  and  girls  was  taken  separate 
land  held  firm,  they  was  much  like  them 
dea-irful  magazine-cover  ones.  But  the 
minute  we  pooled  them,  the  lid  was  off 
and  they  would  rather  stick  a  finger  in 
each  other’s  eye,  or  spit  in  their  glass  of 
milk  than  not.  Taken  as  a  whole,  that 
party  looked  like  a  Dublin  Street  after  a 
, political  argument,  with  a  flock  of  mothers 
•creaming  “Don’t  do  that”  at  the  little 
dears  with  all  the  repetition  and  unity  of 
a  chorus  in  rehearsal. 

L  Another  reason  why  I  claim  a  child  may 
be  born  in  19 23  but  they  start  their  mental 
life  in  3921  B.  C.  or  earlier  and  work  up 
to  date,  is  the  fact  that  all  go  through  the 
Age  of  Tyrant*.  You  may  of  read  in  history 
where  in  early  times  tyranting  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  business  and  men  with  a  punch  used 
to  get  away  with  it,  whipping  not  alone 
their  wife,  but  the  hired  help,  and  the 
help  and  w  ives  didn’t  leave  on  account  of 
it,  neither.  Also,  in  those  days,  why  if  an 
installment  collector  come  with  an  overdue 
ilip,  why  these  tyrants  would  merely  slam 
the  drawbridge  in  their  face,  or  maybe  in¬ 
vite  them  in  and  then  stick  a  red-hot 
poker  to  their  nose  and  get  the  collector 
to  pay  them  instead.  And  so  forth. 


1)1  T  these  old  tyrants  was  mere  dumb 
klucks  alongside  of  a  threc-vear-old  kid 
which  you  have  promised  to  tell  it  a  story 
or  let  yourself  in  for  a  shopping  trip  or  a 
rainy  afternoon  in  the  nursery,  for  the 
said  child  ain’t  got  no  mercy  or  sense  of 
justice,  and  they  will  ride  you  to  death  if 
you  make  one  false  step.  You  got  to  get 
the  upper  hand  and  get  it  ouick,  or  you 
mav  as  well  resign  from  all  whist  clubs 
and  other  social  so-called  activities. 

But  in  spite  of  the  average  child’s 
strong  prejudice  against  being  brought  up 
right,  a  good  deal  could  be  accomplished 
only  for  friends  and  relations,  including  its 
father.  However,  I  personally  myself  be¬ 
lieve  the  father  is  practically  a  necessity 
in  bringing  up  a  boy,  because  he  will  insist 
that  the  child  should  do  all  the  things  he 
isn't  so  good  at  his  own  self.  But  some 
other  relatives,  such  as  unmarried  aunts 
which  heaven  knows  it’s  no  mystery,  their 
being  so,  for  instance,  who  will  say  right 
before  Junior,  why  Nina  you  shouldn’t 
give  that  child  so  much  on  his  plate  at 
once,  no  wonder  he  won’t  cat,  it’s  disgust¬ 
ing.  And  the  next  meal,  of  course  Junior 
will  say  to  me  no  wonder  I  won’t  eat  when 
you  give  me  so  much  on  my  plate,  it’s  dis¬ 
gusting,  well,  such  relatives  as  this,  I 
could  perfectly  well  go  without  them. 
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..  Advancement 

Rapid 

- -  with  experience; 

meet  I ii|?  railway  official*.  Travel  or 
remain  m  ar  home;  pleasant,  healthful* 
out-door  work.  You  ran  easily  qualify. 

Prepare  in  3  mo*  sfiarc  time  study  at 
home;  step  into  |M»sitj<»ii  waiting.  Don't 
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friemls  without  that  feeling  of 
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TOGAN  $183 


Rapid* 

This  high  grade,  standard  garage  is  built  not  to  meet  a  price,  but  to  give 
you  the  best  and  most  serviceable  garage  money  can  buy.  Its  low  cost  is 
the  result  of  well  organized,  volume  factory  production. 

Comes  to  you  complete,  with  erection  instructions  so  plain  anyone  can  put  it  up. 
Made  in  workmanship  and  materials  to  the  standardofGrand  Rapids  furniture. 

TOGAN-STILES,  Crand  Rapids,  Mich. 

'bungalow »,  Summer  Collage*.  Garage * 

Catalog  on 

MUU.IIOIsM  AT 


learn  in  spare  time  at  home 
Earn  S30-S35  a  Week 


rSafe 
Milk 

and  Malt 
Grnin  Ext. 
is  powder,  males 
The  Food*  Drank 
for  All  Ages 
Substitutes 


Kunderd 


Comfort  combined  with  economy 


plaotioe  Time  it  Alston  Here? 


CATES  TOURS — Founded  1X92 


eaNurse 


But  as  for  George,  that’s  my  husban 
well,  I  must  admit  that  he’s  got  a  certa 
value  to  the  child,  in  spite  of  the  fact  I 
sometimes  gives  me  a  pain  in  the  neck  < 
account  he  attributes  every  good  tra 
Junior  has  got  to  his  family,  example,  ar 
influence.  And  it’s  enough  to  try  the  p 
tience  of  a  alligator  the  way  that  ma 
when  Junior  has  done  something  smat 
will  say  do  you  know  what  that  boy 
mine  did?  But  leave  lunior  put  ov 
something  rough,  and  George  will  con 
hollering  1  just  wish  you  would  come  hi  t 
Nina,  and  see  what  that  brat  of  yours  li 
done  now.  But  anyways,  in  spite  of  ; 
that,  George  is  awful  good  to  the  chil 
and  1  have  often  known  him  to  brii 
home  constructo  blocks,  or  a  little  tel 
phone,  or  some  mechanical  toy  of  the 
modern  kinds,  see,  where  the  child  is  su 
posed  to  get  a  liberal  education  out  of  pu 
ting  it  together.  And  believe  you  m 
Junior  has  certainly  got  all  of  that  fro 
these  toys,  because  while  George  is  spen« 
ing  a  happy  hour  or  two  in  the  nursei 
putting  the  toy  together  why  Junior  w 
stand  around  and  watch  him  and  al 
listen  to  him,  and  I  always  tell  George 
think  it  is  a  crime  to  lick  Junior  for  swea 
ing  when  the  child  only  repeats  what  I 
hears. 


DUT  speaking  of  toys,  w  hen  a  perst 
comes  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  wh) 
have  noticed  brass  tacks  or  empty  sno< 
or  some  old  soup  can  that  they  ha1 
found  for  their  own  self,  will  make  a  bigg 
hit  with  a  kid  than  some  ten-dollar  t< 
which  you  have  chose  it  for  them  aft 
carefully  considering  its  effect  on  tht 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  their  powers 
destruction,  and  their  general  future.  At 
come  to  think  it  over  I  don’t  know  do 
blame  a  kid  for  preferring  a  old  tobao 
box  to  the  finest  ooughten  toy  going.  I 
begin  with,  the  tobacco  box  will  be  all  \ 
own,  on  account  it's  a  safe  bet  none  of  tl 
grown  folks  will  crave  to  play  with  i 
And  to  go  on  with,  he  can  ruin  it  when  tl 
mood  strikes  him  and  nobody  will  mal 
any  remarks  to  the  effect  aren’t  y< 
ashamed  to  spoil  the  beautiful  dogg 
Auntie  Annie  brought  you,  you  had,  h; 
boy?  Honest  to  goodness,  if  any  adult  w. 
to  hear  that  kind  of  a  line  }\  as  often 
the  average  kid  does,  said  remarks  bcit 
alternated  only  by  stop  it,  put  that  dow- 
do  it  at  once,  and  etc.,  why  the  adu 
would  presently  grab  up  the  ncare 
hatchet  and  pull  a  Carrie  Nation  tit 
would  be  even  more  destructive  than  M 
Volstead’s  was!  And  yet  if  you  leave 
kid  loose  like  some  of  these  up-to-th 
minute  textbooks  tell  you  to,  you  won 
soon  have  the  fire  department,  polii 
force,  and  local  undertaker  all  in  the  res 
cure. 

And  speaking  of  the  kind  of  thing  a  ki 
does  if  he  is  let,  or  even  w  hen  your  bac 
is  turned  for  all  of  half-a-minute,  1  wondi 
have  you  ever  noticed  how  if  some  otlu 
family’s  kid  pours  ice  water  down  ri 
minister’s  neck  it’s  a  funny  trick,  but 
your  own  kid  does  the  same  identic: 
thing  it’s  no  trick  at  all — it’s  a  problen 
And  you  and  your  particular  George  wi 
sit  out  on  the  porch  after  he  has  cried  hin 
self  to  sleep — I  don’t  mean  the  mimstc 
1  mean  your  Junior— well  anywavs  yo 
and  George  will  sit  out  there  talking 
over  in  a  low  tone  and  saying  well  lie  cet 
tainly  is  a  problem,  what  shall  we  do  wit 
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mm,  dear,  l  m  sure  1  ve  tried  everything. 
Punishment  doesn’t  seem  to  do  any  good. 
He  forgets  it  so  quick.  And  George  will 
say  "ell  sometimes  1  think  there's  no  use 
licking  him  anv  more,  he  promises  to  be 
good  and  then  first  thing  you  know  he  is  at 
it  again.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  he 
gets  the  ideas  he  docs.  And  you  sigh  and 
say  neither  do  I,  hut  in  your  hearts  the 
two  of  you  actually  think  he  was  rather 
smart  to  do  like  he  did,  onlv  of  course  he 
must  be  broken  of  it  and  it  s  not  right  to 
admit  to  each  other  what  a  thorough 
going  A-i  little  marvel  he  is! 

Of  course  I  will  admit  this  hidden  senti¬ 
ment  about  a  person's  child  wears  kinda 
thin  at  times  and  places  as  for  inst.  when 
you  have  made  some  innocent  but  inac¬ 
curate  remark  to  the  effect,  for  a  sample, 
that  it  was  raining  cats  and  dogs  yester¬ 
day,  and  the  child  at  onces  catches  you 
up  on  it,  and  will  follow  you  around  for 
the  next  hour  with  a  line  about  where  are 
the  cats?  Were  the  dogs  in  the  rain’  Do 
they  come  from  Heaven?  Who  put  them 
there?  Why  docs  it  rain  cats  and  dogs? 
Is  it  because  Clod  doesn't  want  them  up 
there  any  more?  Were  they  bad  cats  and 
dogs?  What  bad  thing  did  they  do?  Will 
they  be  punished  ?  How?  Where  did  they 
go  after  they  fell?  Did  somebody  pick 
them  up?  Who?  Where  did  the  one  that 

Cicked  them  up  take  them  to?  Did  they 
itc? 

Kvcry  once  in  a  while  1  will  try  a  en¬ 
durance  contest  with  Junior,  and  decide 
to  answer  every  question  to  the  bitter  end. 
but  I  never  win.  1  am  as  a  general  rule 
reduced  to  I  lush  up  for  a  reply  long  before 
lie  has  got  his  second  wind.  I  lien  on  the 
other  hand  I  realize  that  this  ability  to  ask 
questions  which  is  so  well-developed  in 
him,  means  he  has  got  one  of  those  bright 
minds  like  the  President,  and  there  is  no 
telling  how  far  the  hoy  will  go. 

WELL,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
kids  have  a  lot  of  bad  points  which  it 
is  up  to  a  parent  to  overcome  them.  N\  hen 
you  come  home  from  a  trip  the  first  remark 
they  will  pass  is  more  likely  to  be  what 
did  you  bring  me  than  1  hope  I  sec  you 
well,  or  anything  to  that  effect.  They  love 
dirt,  they  pull  off  stories  which  under  the 
name  of  sensitive  imagination  is  just  as 
big  lies;  they  tell  on  you  before  company, 
and  "hen  your  family  comes  to  visit  they 
will  yell  and  run  away  like  you  was  in  the 
habit  of  hitting  them  all  the  time.  I  guess 
many  of  them  are  the  same.  I  know  mine 
is,  and  I  can  tell  the  world  the  Smith  kids 
next  door  are  like  that  and  then  some 
And  the  reason  for  the  Smith  kids  being 
that  way  is  that  they  have  not  been 
brought  up  right.  As  for  my  Junior,  well 
of  course  he  is  a  very  unusual  child,  highly 
temperamental  and  sensitive,  so  general 
rules  don’t  apply  to  him  like  they  do  to 
other  people’s  youngsters. 

And  that  is  why  I  have  had  to  make  up 
this  set  of  original  ideas  about  raising 
children,  of  which  I  was  telling  you.  And 
now  you  have  read  this  far,  I  am  going  to 
admit  that  I  have  got  only  four. 

Well,  the  first  rule  is  this:  Give  the 
child  the  verv%  best  physical  start  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  Keen  it  clean  and  well-fed. 
This  is  the  one  place  where  the  books  will 
be  necessary.  Because  being  a  mother 
don’t  give  you  any  real  knowledge,  on 
either  subject.  Most  people  feed  and  dress 
their  children  wrong,  and  this  is  incx-  i 


Not  Like  Any 
Summer 

that  you’ve  ever  spent 


HERE  is  real  difference,  real 
change,  real  relaxation,  new 
interest,  new  fun.  new  health¬ 
fulness,  for  the  coming  summer. 

All  in  Southern  California — a  place 
that  you.  perhaps,  have  thought  to  be 
too  warm  for  that  season  of  the  year. 
And  yet  summer  is  preferred  by  Cali¬ 
fornians  to  the  winter  months.  Note 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau's  figures  — 
a  forty-four -year  record— (average 
mean  temperatures  taken  in  a  great 
central  city  in  this  section): 


It  absorbs  you,  revitalizes,  renews 
your  interest  nnd  spirit,  and  rebuilds 
tom  nerves  in  a  remarkably  short 
time.  A  great  playground,  it  has  the 
playground  atmosphere  in  which 
troubles  vanish  over  night. 

Truly  a  summer  here  is  unlike  ony 
that  you've  ever  spent;  for  in  varied 
possibilities  in  sports,  sight-seeing,  or 
in  methods  nnd  kinds  of  pure  rest 
that  you  can  take,  there  is  no  other 
land  within  your  United  States  that 
is  similar  in  ony  way. 

Change  is  the  essence  of  a  good 
vacation.  Completely  new  environ¬ 
ment  is  magic  medicine.  Golf  is  more 
fun.  likewise  tennis,  swimming,  and 
all  other  pastimes  take  on  zest  in  the 
midst  of  such  change. 

Do  the  things  here  that  you  can  do 
in  other  places  nnd  enjoy  them  more. 
And  do  a  thousand  things,  if  you  have 
time,  that  you  can’t  do  anywhere  but 
here.  That  is  Southern  California, 
and  it's  at  its  best  in  summer. 

Plan  the  trip  now.  The  railroad 
journey  through  the  Great  West  is 
teeming  with  historic  interest.  You 
have  the  finest  limited  trains,  the 
most  comfortable  travel  in  the  world. 

Any  railroad  ticket  agent  will  glad¬ 
ly  furnish  further  information.  Or 
mail  coupon  below  and  get  our 
"Southern  California  Book.” 

Let  next  summer  be  a  different 
one— the  best  you’ve  ever  had. 

All- Year  Gub  of  Southern  California 


44  September*.  69  degree*. 

And  summer  is  the  rainless  season. 
Mark  that  this  makes  each  day  avail¬ 
able  all  day  for  all  you  want  to  do. 
and  there  are  a  thousand  things  in 
this  strange  land  to  do  and  see. 

And  all  within  a  radius  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  a  great  central  city, 
with  4.000  miles  of  world  famous 
motor  roods  reaching  out  from  it  in 
all  directions. 

A  desert  like  Sahara,  turquoise 
lakes  on  mountain  tops,  stupendous 
views  over  rich  valleys,  rocky  scenic 
grandeurs,  the  center  of  the  moving 
picture  industry,  which  came  here  be¬ 
cause  of  the  same  variety  that  makes 
this  country  so  interesting  to  travel¬ 
ers — great  sea  shore  resorts,  famous 
golf  courses,  old  Spanish  Missions, 
brilliant  hotel  dining  rooms  and 
dances,  or  quiet  mountain  re- 
treats  where  one  may  merely  y 
rest,  or  go  trout  fishing — this 
is  the  unique  section  of  your 
country  that  you  should  sec. 


All-Year  Club  of  Southern  California. 
DeptM- 2004.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  • 
U*  Angelc*.  Calif.  I 

Please  »end  me  full  information  about  I 
he  summer  and  year  around  vacation  • 
oMibilities  in  Southern  California.  I 
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VENUS 

m  ▼  PENCILS 

ihr  largest  idling  quality  penal  in  I  lie  world'* 


cusable  while  the  hook  stores  remain  open. 
Proper  nourishment,  proper  clothing,  in¬ 
telligently  applied,  constitute  the  prime 
foundation  of  child-life. 

I  he  second  rule  is.  Restrain  the  child’s 
activities  only  enough  to  keep  it  from  get¬ 
ting  killed  or  destroying  valuable  property. 

No.  3  is.  Never  give  a  child  a  cheap 
answer.  Its  questions  are  of  vital  impor¬ 
tance  to  it.  So  tell  it  the  truth  in  so  far 
as  it  is  capable  of  digesting  it.  Answer  as 
accurately  as  you  can,  whatever  it  asks 
about,  and  if  you  don't  know  how  glass  is 
made,  tell  the  child  so,  and  then  find  out 
for  him.  Never,  as  you  value  your  soul, 
put  a  child’s  question  aside  with  a  lie  or 
with  pseudo-humorous  misinformation. 
To  do  so  is  criminal,  for  you  arc  putting 
an  awful  crim|S  in  the  child’s  education 
and  it  will  have  to  waste  hours  of  precious 
mental  effort  overcoming  your  thoughtless 
lie. 

No.  4  is,  Give  the  kid  a  good  spanking 
whenever  it  is  bad.  But  first  make  sure 
that  it  is  the  child,  and  not  you  yourself 
who  needs  the  licking.  • 

AND  that  is  about  all  the  rules  1  have 
**  got  about  bringing  up  a  kid,  and  so  I 
have  only  got  to  tell  the  last  half  of  the 
title,  which  is  why  1  have  brought  him  up. 
Well,  the  answer  to  that  is,  because  I  have 
a  hunch  that  he  may  do  some  of  the  things 


HOUSEWIVES 

Remember  that  last  |< 
house  cleaning— with 
its  bendingand  lifting— 
and  how  your  back  ached  If1/ 
long  before  you  were  (LAwM 
through?  Always,  there  is 
blessed  relief  from  the  aches  Vi*  '  - 
and  pains  of  housework  in 


BAUME  BENGUE 


have  fell  down  for  the  last  time.  Because 
having  this  kid.  that  I  helped  make, 
actually  speaking  and  thinking  and  mov¬ 
ing  about,  is  one  of  the  chief  miracles 
which  prove  the  existence  of  God  to  me, 
because  you  can  bet  your  sweet  life  no 
human  ever  made  anything  so  wonderful 
without  divine  help.  And  1  did  it  because 
i  wanted  to  be  a  real  woman,  and  a  woman 
with  no  child  is  an  old  maid  even  if  she 
has  a  living  husband  and  four  divorce 
certificates.  Then  again  I  did  it  because  I 
wanted  someone  to  love  without  having 
to  put  on  the  brakes  every  now  and  then 
the  way  a  person  has  to  with  a  husband, 
on  account  otherwise  he  might  get  too 
sure  of  you.  And  also  because  I  like  to 
think  I  contributed  at  least  one  American 
citizen  to  a  country  which  needs  more 
Anglo-Saxon  ones,  and  if  he  don’t  make 

Sood,  why  I  will  lick  the  pants  off  of  him. 
.nd  then  again  1  raised  him  because  I  like 
to  make  things — real  things,  and  the  more 
difficult  they  are,  and  the  harder  to  pro¬ 
duce,  why  the  better  1  enjoy  making 
them,  even  if  I  do  crab  a  lot  about  how 
overworked  I  am,  and  etc. 

And  also,  I  needed  somelx*dv  to  educate 
me  and  bring  me  up  right,  and  believe  me, 
there  is  no  one  can  do  it  like  your  own  kid 
will.  If  you  have  not  already  proved  this, 
get  yourself  a  copy  of  my  special  parent’s 
outfit,  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  ear  muffs, 
two  sets  of  shock  absorbers,  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  and  a  good  strong  common  desk 
ruler,  and  take  a  chance!  It  pays! 


Just  say  Ben -Gay  at  any  drug  store  and 
the  clerk  w  ill  know  you  want  the  famous 
French  Baume. 

Rub  well  the  back  and  aching  muscles 
with  Ben-Gay  and  the  next  morning 
you  will  get  up  —  limber  as  a  cat. 

Keep  a  tube  handy. 

TW  Imnlna  A  Co..  N.  V..  Amrr.  Agrnta 


One  husband 
writes: 


Get  the  Original 
French 
Baume 


h 


FIRST  AID  for 


You  can  be  quickly  cared,  if  you 


My  »Uf  hi«  gay  ilnca 
•h*  u«fd  Hen-Car  of  huiM 
lime." 


Quick  Relief 


STAMMER 

Herw!  10  croU  for  TSH-pmcv  on  Stammering  and  oprnloe*  rvrryw  hrrr  with 
Muttofln*.  -lit  Cm  md  Cm.”  It  trill  bow  I  cum!  .Nocmpdtal  r*«]ulrrd  or  am 

irr-Hf  after  HTnrrnrlnir  ?i>  r^rm  n  m  *«•«• 


lywr  nnrr  ^fimr^nrir  iff  y^rs  ■  m. 

041  Bogus  II4|.,  1147  M.  III.  It..  lfi4Ua«r*H«‘ 


17  hlark  tlcarres 
(unlit  or  without  erasers) 
Also  3  copying 

TryV  II  for 
general  use. 


II.  G.  WELLS,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  living  writers.  has  prepared  for 
next  month  an  informative  and  en¬ 
tertaining  article  on  the  subject: 
“What  Everyone  Should  Read."  Few 
men  have  read  so  many  books  in  so 
many  different  fields  of  thought  as 
has  Mr.  Wells.  He  gives  you  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  what  he  has  learned  from  this 
reading. 
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Jls  widespread  as  the  telephone  itself 


So  tffnliit  a!  taunt,  pain. 

Sloan 'j  hat  Utome  "Tbt  Wfld'l  UnimtHt" 


To-day  Sloans  is  used 

in  1  out  of  every  3  American  homes 


WHAT  is  responsible  for  this  remarkable 
growth— the  widespread  use  of  Sloan’s  not 
only  in  this  country  but  throughout  the  world? 

It  has  been  due  to  one  outstanding  fact— the 
amazing  effectiveness  of  the  liniment  itself. 

No  one  who  has  ever  tried  Sloan’s  for  a  tired, 
aching  back,  a  strained  shoulder  or  ankle,  a  bruised 
or  sore  muscle  anywhere,  is  ever  again  without  it. 

How  Sloan's  brings  relief 

Most  muscular  or  nerve  pain  is  due  to  congestion. 
Congestion  is  the  condition  that  results  when 
blood  collects  in  a  tissue  and  docs  not  circulate 
freely. 

Sloan’s  Liniment  counteracts  congestion.  It 
draws  the  blood  away  from  the  tight  inflamed  area 
and  restores  normal  circulation. 


Its  effect  is  almost  immediate 

At  first  a  warm,  tingling  glow — a  drawing,  healing 


sensation.  Then  suddenly  you  notice  that  the  pain 
itself  is  gone ! 

That  is  the  thing  which  will  surprise  you  most, 
perhaps,  if  you  have  never  used  Sloan's  before  — 
the  quickness  with  which  it  brings  relief. 

Keep  Sloan's  always  handy 

If  you  occasionally  stand  on  your  feet  all  day  and 
have  a  tired,  aching  back  at  night— if  damp  weather 
is  apt  to  mean  stiff  or  sore  muscles— if  you  have  a 
young  athlete  in  the  family  who  comes  in  with 
sprained  elbows  or  bruised  knees— you  will  partic¬ 
ularly  want  to  keep  Sloan's  Liniment  constantly 
at  hand.  There  is  nothing  that  is  "just  as  good”. 

Sloan’s  will  not  stain  the  skin.  It  should  be 
applied  thoroughly.  No  need  of  rubbing  — it 
penetrates. 

Don't  wait  for  the  time  when  you  are  badly  in 
need  of  Sloan’s.  Get  a  bottle  today.  Thirty-five 
cents  at  all  drug  stores. 


Sloan’s  Liniment 

llltemtr  congestion  causes  pain— use  Sloans 
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Especially  in  crowds 
your  throat  needs  this  protection 


V\  THEN  disease  is  epidemic. 

W  we  are  warned  against 
crowds.  But  we  cannot  escape 
from  our  usual  business  and 
social  contacts.  So  physicians 
strongly  urge  throat  hygiene 
as  the  best  practical  means  of 
preventing  infection. 

The  germs  of  disease  will 
reach  our  throats  no  matter 
how  carefully  wc  guard  against 
them.  But  wc  can  reduce  to 
impotence  the  action  of  these 
throat  germs  through  the  use 
of  Formamint.  the  germ-lpllmg 
throat  tablet. 

Physicianvcvcrywhere,  are 
endorsingthis  method  of  throat 


protection.  The  throat  is  the 
gateway  to  the  entire  system, 
and  in  it  germs  breed  and  de¬ 
velop  with  incredible  quick¬ 
ness  to  malignant  vigor. 

This  is  how  Formamint acts: 
the  tablet  slowly  dissolves  in 
the  throat,  releasing  a  power¬ 
ful,  yet  harmless  germicide. 
This  mixed  with  the  saliva 
penetrates  into  every  fold, 
nook,  and  cranny  of  the  throat, 
checking  germ  growth,  killing 
germ  lik  with  scientific  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Use  Formamint  when  your 
throat  feels  irritated.  Use  it  as 
a  protection— it‘s  the  safe  way. 


To  luri/uamt  you  uith  Formamint  ue  util 
lend  a  tnoi  lube  on  receipt  of  4  crnii  m 
Stamps  to  defray  the  co«  of  mailing. 
Address  The  Hauer  Chemical  Company, 
ill  West  itkh  Street,  NW  York,  N.  Y. 


ormamint 

GERM-KILLING  THROAT  TABLETS 

Formamint  It  our  TroJemorl—h  llentifiet  our  Pmdu.1 


will  get  to  be  automatons — doing  without 
question,  therefore  without  judgment  or 
intelligence,  what  they  are  told.  I  have 
known  a  set  of  files  to  be  kept  assiduously 
and  at  considerable  expense  for  years  after 
there  hud  erased  to  be  any  possible  use  for 
them.  The  file  clerk  was  simply  going 
through  the  motions,  doing  what  she  was 
told,  without  any  thought  as  to  the  reason 
usefulness  of  it.  That’s  a  frill  that 


or 


costs  money  in  any  organization— a  whole 
lot  of  it.  if  the  truth  in  similar  cases  were 
told  for  all  businesses. 

Don't  gather  that  1  have  a  contempt  for 
proper  system.  Full  credit  must  he  given 
to  organization  and  machinery.  "<  )rdcr 
is  heaven’s  first  law.”  But  there  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  pyramiding  system  until  it  finally 
leads  to  bureaucracy.  This  goes  for  the 
soft  drink  emporium  that  makes  you'  buy 
checks  before  you  know  what  your  bill  is 
going  to  be,  as  well  as  for  the  bank  that 
obliges  you  to  do  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trot¬ 
ting  around  so  as  to  make  it  entirely  con¬ 
venient  for  the  folks  on  the  inside. 

A  LOT  of  people  lay  a  great  deal  of  store 
**  by  titles.  \  cry  often,  in  standardizing 
or  putting  a  concern  on  an  up-to-date  basis, 
or  introducing  efficiency  methods,  or  re¬ 
vamping  the  existing  set-up  on  some  other 
pretext,  the  question  of  titles  receives  long 
and  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  gentlemen  performing  the  operation. 

Once  at  a  banquet  the  program  con¬ 
tained  a  printed  list  of  the  speakers.  One 
or  two  of  them  were  entitled  to  the  use  of 
"Honorable”  before  their  names.  The 
printer,  in  order  to  have  an  even  margin 
and  make  the  program  look  nice,  1  sup¬ 
pose.  had  inserted  "Honorable”  before 
every  speaker's  name.  One  gentleman 
rose  when  his  turn  came,  and  said: 

"My  friends.  I’ve  been  puzzled  this 
evening  to  know  why  they  gave  me  the 
title  of ‘Honorable’  on  this  program.  I 
couldn’t  think  of  any  reason  for  it  until  I 
was  called  on  a  minute  ago.  Then  1  hap¬ 
pened  to  remember  that  once  I  was  a 
notary  public!' 

In  none  of  the  banks  where  1  got  my  ex¬ 
perience  was  there  any  great  emphasis  on 
titles  for  their  own  sake.  The  one  where  I 
started  as  a  messenger  had  a  president, 
vice  president,  cashier,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  more.  We  knew  very  well  \v  by  the 
men  in  these  positions  had  their  titles, 
l  ake  the  president:  he  was  head  of  the 
works,  and  on  the  job!  I  lie  others  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example. 

The  gi\  ing  of  titles  can  be  carried  to  the 

C:»int  where  they  cause  a  lot  of  lieart- 
urning  in  an  organization,  because  of 
vanity  and  false  pride.  But  a  man  of 
sense  discounts  every  title  he  meets  until 
he  understands  what’s  behind  it.  Solely 
because  one  is  an  assistant  vice  president 
does  not  make  him.  like  (iunga  Din,  a 
"better  man”  than  the  cashier. 

1  knew  a  man  who  helped  to  organize  a 
bank  in  a  medium-sized  town.  He  had  a 
business  of  his  own,  so  he  was  made  vice 
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president,  without  being  expected  to  de¬ 
vote  any  considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
the  institution,  lie  was  a  hard-headed 
man,  though,  and  he  could  serve  the  insti¬ 
tution  admirably  on  important  cases. 

Presently  he  learned  that  the  official 
staff  had  been  augmented  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  more  vice  presidents.  He 
went  around  to  see  where  he  belonged. 
He  discovered  that  in  the  estimation  of 
the  new  officers  his  place  amounted  to 
something  like  second  assistant  honorary 
vice  president.  Vet  in  large  part  his 
money  and  influence  had  put  the  bank 
on  the  map! 

"I  always  thought,”  he  said  rather 
grimly,  "that  a  vice  president  was  a  chap 
who  was  supposed  to  act  when  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  away!" 

Not  always— not  when  people  think  too 
much  of  the  frills! 

The  giving  of  titles  is  occasionally  car¬ 
ried  to  ridiculous  extremes.  A  storv  has 
gone  the  rounds  about  a  ample  of  men 
who  met  on  the  golf  links  of  a  country  club 
near  New  York.  I  hey  agreed  to  play  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  the  course  of  the  introduc¬ 
tions  one  asked  the  other  what  his  business 
connection  was. 

"I,”  he  replied, "am  vice  presidentof 
Me  named  a  prominent  institution  in  the 
city,  a  well-known  bank. 

"Is  that  so?”  exclaimed  the  other. 
"Well  then,  I  am  glad  to  know  you.  I’m 
a  vice  president  there  myself!” 

I  am  saying  a  good  hit  about  banks,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  where  my  working  experi¬ 
ence  has  been.  Hut  a  banker  has  a  better 
chance  than  most  to  look  into  various 
kinds  of  business,  and  I  know  that  the  dis¬ 
position  to  over-emphasize  titles  is  not 
confined  to  banks. 


Learn  to  play  Auction 

Bridge  from  this  book 

Eaiv.but  c«p«rt  ,le».<»,oobidrtinf . 
doubling.  Korina.  hnruc.  lend,, 
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What  mould  y  ou 
bidf 


Auction  Bridge:  Score  1* love. 
Mia  Partner  bid  one  No- Trump, 
Second  Hand  pu**rd.  He  hold. 
Diamonda  —  A.  0.  J.  ».  3: 
Spade— 7.3,  2:  Hcarta-K.  8, 
Club.  Q.J.lOi  What  should 
he  bid/ 


thinker  ? 


tin  their  recreation,  as  in  their  business  or  social  life, 
clear  thinkers  are  continually  improving  their  minds. 
That  is  why  they 

Play  Cards  for  Recreation 

An  afternoon  or  evening  of  Auction  Bridge  or  some  other  popu¬ 
lar  game  means  the  quick  solution  of  one  problem  after  another 
— yet  all  so  fascinating  that  the  mind  is  refreshed  as  well  as  de¬ 
veloped. 

Send  for  your  choice  of  the  interesting  books  listed  at  the  bottom 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PLAYING  CARD  CO. 

Dept.  C-5,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


fTHIERE  was  one  case  where  the  head  of 
*  a  prosperous  business  was  getting  along 
in  years.  It  happened  that  nobody  in  his 
organization  was  big  enough  to  fill  his 
shoes  when  he  stepped  out.  Naturally, 
the  chief  wanted  such  a  man.  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  bring  in  some  young  fellow  whom 
he  amid  train  as  his  successor. 

The  old  man  had  spent  a  good  manv 
years  working.  He  had  never  given  much 
attention  to  the  frills  for  their  own  sake. 
He  heard  of  a  young  business  man  whom 
he  thought  might  come  up  to  the  specifi¬ 
cations  for  the  position,  and  he  made  a 
proposal.  It  was  a  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity.  Hut  the  younger  man  refused  it. 

His  reason  sounds  foolish,  and  was  fool¬ 
ish.  I  le  had  been  accustomed  to  having  a 
title  indicating  in  the  minds  of  most  peo¬ 
ple  a  considerable  degree  of  responsibility 
and  authority,  lie  had  grown  to  like  it. 
In  the  new  position  at  the  start  he  was  not 
to  he  given  as  lofty  a  title.  The  old  man 
wanted  to  be  certain  first  that  his  pros¬ 
pective  successor  was  worthy,  and  he  re¬ 
fused  to  confer  a  big  title  until  it  had  been 
earned  by  service. 

The  disagreement  on  this  non-csscntial 
point  split  up  what  should  have  been  a 
mutually  profitable  arrangement.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  like 
this.  I  hey  accept  a  good  many  dollars 
less  in  the  salary  envelope  each  month 
merely  to  possess  a  title  or  a  private  office 
or  authority,  or  something  else  that  grati¬ 
fies  their  pride  rather  than  their  sense  of 
achievement. 

I  o  put  it  in  another  light:  I  have 
known  of  men  being  ruined  when  they 
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Study  Bible  Now! 

Better  Than  College  Course 


An  eminent  pmfi^Mor  of  English  language  and  liter¬ 
ature  at  Yale  IToivt 


Diversity  says: 

"/  thoroughly  believe  in  a  uninrsity  rduration 
for  both  men  and  women;  but  I  bciitre  a  knoirlalge 
oj  the  Hit  Jr  without  a  college  course  is  more  valuable 
than  a  college  course  without  the  Bible. 

" Every  one  icho  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  may  truly  be  allied  eduealal;  and  no  other 
learning  or  culture,  no  matter  how  retrain ic  or  tie - 


gant,  am  farm  a  proper  substitute." 

And  funner  President  Roosevelt  said: 

"To  every  man  who  faces  life  with  real  de»ire 
to  do  hia  part  in  everything.  I  appeal  for  a  study 
of  the  Bible.  No  book  of  any  kind  ever  written 
ha*  ao  affected  the  whole  life  of  a  people." 

TU*>  riirmpu&l'BW  n.'«k.-l  ot  BiUr  Study  l»  (hr  h»»« 
ti.rthod  for  arimnjl  a  lh««on#h  knu*ln|(r  id  (hr  fiililr 

battar  than  any  oral  loachinc  can  pouibly  be. 
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were  given  titles  before  they  had  earned 
and  were  ready  for  them.  They  had  to  be 
demoted  later.  It  was  a  blow  to  their  am¬ 
bition  and  pride  from  which  they  never 
fully  recovered. 

One  valuable  man  was  lost  to  an  organi¬ 
zation  with  which  he  had  grown  up,  sim¬ 
ply  because  of  his  excessive  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  titles.  lie  had  become  vice 
president  of  the  company.  He  was  ambi¬ 
tious.  and  honest  I  v  believed  that  he  could 
do  better  work  if  he  were  known  as  the 
president.  He  thought  it  would  add  to  bis 

Cstige,  and  that  he  would  therefore  be 
ter  received  in  business  circles  that 
counted. 

I le  asked  the  man  who  was  already  pres¬ 
ident  to  assume  the  title  of  chairman  of 
the  board.  '1  he  senior  officer,  however, 
could  not  sec  his  way  clear  to  do  it.  The 
younger  man  resigned.  He  lost  the  ac¬ 
crued  benefits  of  years  of  hard  work.  The 
institution  lost  his  services,  and  they  were 
valuable. 

And  the  cause*Vas  wholly  imaginary. 

I  he  vice  president  was  deluded  “into  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  was  some  magic  in  a 
title  in  and  of  itself.  The  only  magic  in 
any  title  is  the  hard  work  that  has  made 
it  mean  something. 

It  isn't  a  title  or  a  plan  or  an  organiza¬ 
tion  chart  or  a  set  of  records  that  gets 
work  done.  That  requires  men.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  may  help,  and  does  help  if  it  is 
properly  managed.  Rut  the  real  secret  is 
to  have,  behind  the  machinery,  men  and 
women  whose  hearts  and  heads  arc  in 
their  jobs. 

rPHE  president  of  the  biggest  company 
*  of  its  kind  in  the  world  says  that  he  has 
no  planning  committees.  Hcdcpcndson  his 
department  heads  and  foremen  to  run 
their  positions.  He  does  have  an  occa¬ 
sional  meeting  of  managers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reviewing  what  has  been  done,  to 
obtain  a  general  understanding  about  in¬ 
terference  or  overlapping  in  departments, 
or  to  encourage  healthy  rivalry  between 
them. 

However,  his  chief  dependence  is  on  the 
person,  placing  responsibility  upon  him 
and  expecting  him  and  those  in  his  de¬ 
partment  to  know  their  jobs.  His  lieuten¬ 
ants  arc  not  fettered  by  any  elaborate 
plan  or  system  invented  bv  a  group  not  in 
as  tlosc  touch  with  the  necessities  and 
problems  of  the  business  as  the  men  actu¬ 
ally  directing  the  departments.  By  giv¬ 
ing  full  responsibility,  the  initiative,  orig¬ 
inality,  and  ability  of  the  people  are  en¬ 
couraged.  They  do  not  have  to  depend  on 
a  plan.  They  are  fully  qualified  to  think 
for  themselves,  and  are  expected  to  do  it. 

This  president  even  refuses  to  use  time 
clocks.  He  says  there  is  no  need  for  them 
if  a  department  manager  arrives  at  his 
desk  at  or  before  the  time  the  men  in  his 
charge  arc  supposed  to  report.  All  my 
experience  bears  out  that  kind  of  logic. 

1  here's  a  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  merely  doing  a  thing,  and  knowing 
why  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  It  doesn't 
take  brains  to  he  a  parrot. 

All  that  I  have  been  talking  about- 
differentiating  between  the  frills  and  the 
things  that  really  count — comes  down  to 
the  difference  between  knowledge  and 
w  isdom.  A  lot  of  us  go  around  hunting 
for  knowledge,  when  the  thing  we  ought 
to  he  after  is  wisdom.  It  may  be  desira¬ 
ble  under  certain  circumstances  to  know  a 
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lot  of  unrelated  facts.  Hut  usually  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  frill.  1  he  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  know  how  to  relate 
facts  that  belong  together,  and  then  to 
use  them  profitably. 

That  is  wisdom.  And  wisdom  com¬ 
mands  a  high  price  in  business. 

No  man,  in  my  judgment,  is  very  wise 
who  keeps  on  buying  knowledge — storing 
up  facts — without  ever  putting  himself  in 
a  position  where  he  can  sell  some  of  it. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  successful  bank 
official  say  to  a  man  1  know: 

“You  have  been  buying  knowledge  for 
a  long  time.  When  do  you  expect  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  some  of  it?" 

In  other  words,  he  had  given  no  evi¬ 
dence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  official,  that 
would  indicate  an  inclination  to  apply  his 
knowledge  to  a  useful  purpose. 

It  always  comes  back  to  that:’knowing 
something,  and  turning  your  knowledge 
lo  a  useful  purpose.  Big  salaries  are  not 
paid  to  the  people  who  have  merely 
learned  a  lot  of  facts.  The  test  you  can 
apply  to  yourself  in  your  acquirement  and 
disposition  of  knowledge,  and  in  your 
progress  in  your  work  may  be  stated 
wholly  in  terms  of  increased  usefulness. 
Arc  you  getting  to  be  more  useful  to  your 
employer,  to  your  employer's  customers? 
Arc  you  bringing  home  real  results?  Does 
your  work  show  favorably  somewhere  in 
the  profit  and  loss  statement? 

Or,  are  you  a  frill? 

Unless  increased  usefulness  is  the  result 
of  your  work  you  might  as  well  stand  on 
the  street  and  pound  a  drum.  You  could 
prohahlv  attract  as  much  attention  to 
yourself  that  way  as  any  other— if  per¬ 
sonal  notice  is  what  you  want.  Hut  I  say, 


From  the  Clouds 

these  dainties  fall 


Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed  Rice  are  created  for  you  in  this 
heroic  way. 

The  grains  are  sealed  in  guns,  then  revolver!  for  an  hour  in 
fearful  heat.  The  hit  of  moisture  in  each  foot!  cell  is  thus  changed 
to  steam.  When  the  guns  are  shot  the  steam  explodes.  Over  100 
million  explosions  occur  in  every  kernel. 

Then  from  the  steam  clouds  fall  these  bubble  grains,  puffed  to 
airy  morsels  8  times  normal  size. 

Every  food  cell  is  blasted  so  every  granule  is  fitted  to  digest. 

Not  mere  delights 

This  is  not  done  to  delight  you,  though  it  does. 

Prof.  Anderson  invented  this  process  to  make  whole  grains 
wholly  digestible.  To  make  every  element  available  as  food. 

Children  need  whole-grain  diet.  Essential  food  elements  are 
generally  lacking  with  children  who  don't  get  it. 

Puffed  Grains  make  that  diet  tempting,  so  children  get  enough. 
And  every  atom  feeds. 

Serve  in  every  way  you  can.  There  are  no  better  foods  for 
children,  and  no  whole-grain  foods  which  they  like  so  well. 

Puffed  Wheat 

8  times  normal  size 

Puffed  Rice 

Toasted  rice  bubbles 

The  Quaker  Oats  (pmpany 


AND  so  with  routine  and  standard  forms 
and  all  the  rest.  In  so  far  as  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose  they  ought  to  be 
kept.  Hut  they  are  tools,  not  the  finished 
article.  As  soon  as  they  become  an  end  in 
themselves  they  hinder  the  doing  of  work 
and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

I  gladly  admit,  and  claim,  that  organi¬ 
zation  charts  and  systems  arc  fine  in  their 
place.  I  object  to  them  only  when  they 
usurp  the  place  of  something  else,  and 
clutter  up  the  channels  of  useful  activity. 
And  in  any  organization  with  which  I 
may  be  connected,  at  least,  I  never  want 
to  see  a  plan  take  the  place  that  ought  to 
be  filled  by  a  man. 

There  are  two  subjects  that  cannot  be 
completely  charted  and  correlated  in 
even  the  best  of  plans:  they  are  Almighty 
God  and  human  nature,  and  both  cut 
quite  a  figure.  It  is  my  judgment  that  a 
lot  of  us  get  our  trousers  shiny  sitting  at 
our  desks  poring  over  statistics,  depart¬ 
ment  reports,  and  trying  to  appear  terri¬ 
bly  busy,  who  could  spend  our  time  to 
better  advantage  learning  and  cultivating 
the  people  in  our  organizations,  and  get¬ 
ting  a  more  intimate  insight  into  the  view¬ 
point  of  those  with  whom  we  do  business. 
As  long  as  men  and  women  have  to  be 
taken  into  the  reckoning  there  isn’t  any 
possible  way  to  add  a  lot  of  frills  and  make 
business  automatic. 
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for  Words 


Can't  you  do 


Send  for  Free  Sample  Offer! 


Malloch  Knitting  Mill 


Eat  and  Be  Well! 


How  to  Become 
A  Master  of  English 
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HAIR 

GROOM 
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Keeps  Hair 

Combed 


Hair  Stays  Combed,  Glossy 

“Hair-Groom”  Keeps  Hair  Combed  any  Style,  Well-Groomed — 
Not  Sticky  or  Greasy  on  Hair — Millions  Use  It 


Even  stubborn,  unruly  or  sham¬ 
pooed  hair  stays  combed  all  day  in 
any  style  you  like.  "Hair-Groom” 
is  a  dignified  combing  cream  which 
gives  that  natural  gloss  and  well- 
groomed  effect  to  your  hair — that 
final  touch  to  good  dress  both  in 
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business  and  on  social  occasions. 

Grcascless,  stainless  "Hair- 
Groom"  docs  not  show  on  the 
hair  because  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
scalp,  therefore  your  hair  remains 
so  soft  and  pliable  and  so  natural 
that  no  one  can  tell  you  used  it. 


HAIR-GROOM 


Costs  Only  50c  a  Jar  at  any  Drug  Store 
The  llalr-Oroom  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio _  WaltorrllU.  Ontario.  Canada 
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Tips  on  How  to 
Write  Letters 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

tell  ourselves  subconsciously.  He  should 
be  too  big  to  judge  us  because  we  neg¬ 
lected  to  dot  our  is  or  cross  our  t's.  Why 
condemn  us  because  we  failed  to  write  a 
clean-cut,  well-arranged,  well-worded  let¬ 
ter? 

A  little  incident  witnessed  by  the  writer 
several  weeks  ago  may  help  to  explain. 
Having  a  luncheon  engagement  with  my 
friend  Bosworth,  I  was  seated  in  his 
private  office.  Bosworth  is  vice  president 
1  of  an  insurance  company.  Several  years 
ago  he  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of 
employment  manager.  1  think  he  likes 
the  job  now.  He  is  a  great  human  being, 
and  hence  a  kern  judge  of  human  nature. 
He  hires  many  people  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  He  reads  thousands  of  letters  ap¬ 
plying  for  positions,  and  interviews  thr 
most  likely  candidates. 

As  I  walked  into  his  office  Bosworth 
had  just  finished  a  brief  conference  with 
an  applicant  for  a  rather  important  posi¬ 
tion.  He  sent  the  man  away  without  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  job.  From  what  1  saw'  of  his 
visitor  and  what  1  heard  him  say,  I  felt 
sure  he  was  both  capable  and  keenly  intel¬ 
ligent.  He  looked  every  inch  of  it. 

"  I  hat  chap  looked  competent  from 
bead  to  heel,”  1  ventured  to  remark  as  we 
started  out  to  lunch.  "1  am  curious  to 
know  why  you  didn’t  hire  him?” 

‘■Well.’  responded  Bosworth,  "that’s 
easily  explained.  You  say  he  seemed  to 
havi  all  the  qualifications.  I  believe  he 
did  have  them.  But  the  trouble  was  I 
found  out  about  them  too  late.  The  posi- 
'  tion  has  been  promised  to  someone  else. 
You  see.  he  came  right  to  my  office  unin- 
\itrd.  after  I  had  failed  to  answer  his  let¬ 
ter.  I  hat  letter  of  his  was  what  fooled 
me.  It  was  so  poorly  written  that  I  mis¬ 
judged  him.  That  young  fellow  has 
plenty  of  ability— every  bit  as  much  as, 
and  perhaps  even  more  than,  the  man  to 
whom  1  have  promised  the  place.  The 
letter  he  wrote,  however,  was  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  failure  to  land  the  job.” 

I)  OS  WORT  I  I’S  experience  with  the  appli- 
.  cant  that  of  the  average  employer, 
hv?  If  ever  a  man  or  woman  is  guilty 
of  what  the  lawyers  call  “contributory 
negligence”  it  is  when  he  or  she  uses  poor 
English,  cheap  w  riting  paper,  or  bad  pen¬ 
manship  in  applying  for  a  situation.  It  is 
a  time  when  one  needs  every  ounce  of 
one's  tact,  intelligence,  and  care.  For  this 
letter  is  a  vital  document— to  the  writer. 

It  stands  between  him  and  the  position  he 
seeks.  Often  it  is  the  bridge  over  which 
he  may  pass  to  opportunity  itself. 

First  appearance  is  important  in  this 
kind  iif  letter.  The  writer,  in  his  eager¬ 
ness.  little  realizes  that  the  recipient  can¬ 
not  read  his  writing  as  readily  as  he  him¬ 
self  can.  \o  busy  executive  has  the  time 
to  decipher  illegible  handwriting.  Hence, 
he  very  naturally  classifies  the  writer  as 
either  slovenly,  careless,  or  inconsiderate. 

It  is  a  fairly  good  indication  that  the 
writer’s  personal  habits  or  his  working 
methods  may  he  equally  as  poor. 

No  live  individual  nowadays  is  negli- 
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pent  about  appearances,  Up-and-doing 
men  and  women  have  learned  to  their 
profit  that  it  pays  to  look  presentable  at 
all  times.  They  well  know  the  value  of 
first  impressions. 

You  send  a  man  a  letter  asking  for  a 
job.  You  expect  that  letter  to  sell  your 
services.  1  he  letter,  then,  is  your  repre¬ 
sentative,  your  salesman,  ’l  ou  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  your  salesman  to  succeed  if  you  send 
mm  on  this  important  mission  with  his 
coat  all  threadbare,  his  cuffs  frayed,  his 
shoes  unshined,  and  his  face  unshaven. 
Of  course  you  can't.  You  wouldn’t  think 
of  it.  You  would  send  him  looking  fit.  To 
look  correct  is  to  look  convincing. 

.  The  typewritten  letter  is  the  thing. 
Typewrite  it  yourself  or  havp  somebody 
else  do  it.  Hut  see  that  it  is  accurately, 
neatly  done.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
blurred  or  indistinct  letters,  erasures,  or 
type  that  is  clogged  with  dirt.  See  that 
the  typing  is  clcan-cut  and  legible.  It 
adds  hrmness  to  your  letter,  as  well  as 


I^ROM  Hero’s  tiny  steam  engine,  invented  in 
I  Greece  more#  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  to  the  giant  turbines  that  drove  the  Ma¬ 
jestic  across  the  Atlantic  in  five  days,  six  hours  and 
fifty-three  minutes — 

From  Gilbert's  first  groping  experiments  with 
electricity  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  miracles 
of  modern  scientists,  which  carry  music  and  the 
human  voice  into  vour  home  by  radio — 

From  the  very  Ix-ginnings  of  scientific  research, 
almost  before  recorded  history,  to  wonderful  in¬ 
ventions  that  will  be  |>erfected  next  week  and  next 
year— 

The  whole  story  of  science  and  invention  has  at 
last  been  told  in  a  fascinating,  readable  style  in  the 
sixteen  beautiful  volumes  that  make  up  the  new 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  LIBRARY 

Edited  k,  Curat!  f.  S-.u. 

Ml  *ald  mIt  kr  P.  F.  C«Nm  A  Sar.  Cam*.,,, 

WITH  THIS  LIBRARY  at  hand  you  can  answer 
every  question  about  science;  you  will  surely  enjoy 
it  and  profit  by  it,  for,  unlike  other  scientific  works, 
it  is  not  the  product  of  any  single  author,  but  the 
work  of  sixteen  authorities,  each  a  master  of  his 
field. 

For  Full  Information,  Use  the  Coupon 

BECAUSE  it  comes  from  the  great  Collier  presses 
that  print  Dr.  Eliot’s  Five- Foot  Shelf  of  Books. 
The  Young  Folks’  Shelf  of  Books,  II.  G.  Wells1 
New  Outline  of  History  and  scores  of  other  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  literature  and  thought,  The  Popular 
Science  Library  is  economical  to  buy,  and  sold  on 
the  terms  you  wish. 

But  before  you  consider  making  the  purchase, 
we  want  you  to  know  in  detail  just  what  the 
Popular  Science  Library  is  and  what  it  will  mean 
to  you  in  entertainment  and  mental  growth.  Fill 
out  this  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  at  once, 
without  the  slightest  obligation,  complete  informa¬ 
tion. 

Do  not  confuse  this  library  with  any  earlier, 
perhaps  obsolete,  scientific  books.  It  is  brand  new, 
just  off  the  press,  and  waiting  for  you.  It  contains 
in  the  briefest  possible  space  and  the  clearest 
imaginable  style  all  the  fundamentals  of  scientific 
thought  and  achievement  -all  the  things  you  want 
to  know,  and  that  it  will  pay  you  to  know. 


Did  you  know? 

Not  more  than  one  per 
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been  mined  so  far 
If  you  are  exposed  to  a 
violent  thunder  storm, 
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There  was  no  summer  in 
1816;  snow  fell  every 
month  that  year 
The  periscope  was  used 
on  a  federal  warship  in 
the  Civil  War 
Clocks  were  in  common 
use  by  the  ancient 
Greeks:  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  were 
timed  by  them 
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Meteorology  —  by  Charles 
Fluhuch  Tallman,  Meteor- 
oln«irt.  U.  8.  Weather  Hu- 


THE  letter  we  write  for  a  job  nowadays 
is  not  like  the  letter  we  used  to  write. 
A  new  method  of  approach  has  come  into 
use  along  with  the  big  strides  that  have 
been  made  in  selling  methods.  "I  lie  letter 
of  application  to-day  is  truly  a  sales  letter. 
It  aims  first  of  all  at  the  reader's  self-in¬ 
terest.  Then,  by  the  style  of  argument 
explained  later  on  in  this  article,  the  letter 
builds  up  a  value  in  his  mind.  Value- 
building  is  a  matter  of  making  him  want 
the  article. 

So  when  you  sit  down  to  write  that  all- 
im  port  ant  message  to  a  prospective  em¬ 
ployer,  it  is  your  purpose  to  compose  a 
letter  with  salesmanship  in  it.  Your  aim 
should  be  to  write  something  that  will 
warm  the  reader’s  interest  in  you  and 
your  ability.  Writing  a  letter  of  this  kind 
is  not  unlike  trying  to  make  a  man  your 
friend.  Nothing  is  so  easy  to  overdo.  If 
you  try  too  hard,  if  you  say  too  much, 
if  you  strive  to  appear  too  clever,  or  too 
capable,  if  you  seem  to  over-estimate 
yourself,  your  effort  is  likely  to  fail. 

You  want  to  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  telling  how  well  you  can  fill 
the  job  and  saying  things  that  sound 
boastful.  It  looks  like  a  ticklish  question 
hut  it  really  isn't.  The  letter  that  gets  the 
job  simply  substitutes  thoughtfulness  for 
self-assertion.  Instead  of  starting  to  talk 
of  “me”  it  starts  to  talk  of  “you.”  First 
of  all  it  shows  an  interest  in  the  employer's 
wants  instead  of  the  applicant's. 

The  employer  is  thinking  of  what  hr 
wants.  The  quickest  way  to  get  him  inter¬ 
ested  in  you  is  to  show  that  you're  inter¬ 
ested  in  him — that  is.  in  his  requirements. 
Knowing  the  employer’s  business,  or  un¬ 
derstanding  something  of  his  requirements 
through  having  read  his  advertisement  or 
made  inquiry,  you  have  an  idea  of  his 
needs.  Now,  having  that  idea,  vour 
opening  sentences  will  tactfully  display  a 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  po¬ 
sition.  You  should  also  mention  the  de¬ 
sirable  qualities  that  fit  one  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  In  so  doing,  you  naturally  say 
things  th*t  look  at  the  matter  from  his 
side  of  it.  And  that's  exactly  what  he  likes. 

He  wants  a  man  or  woman  to  fill  a  cer¬ 
tain  vacancy.  He  knows  the  duties  of  the 

Cition  and  knows  them  well.  He  there- 
r  has  a  mental  picture  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  he  would  like  to  find  in  one  who  ap- 
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plies.  Also  he  is  influenced  largely  by  his 
personal  likes  and  dislikes.  He’s  human, 
no  matter  how  broad-minded  or  unbiased 
he  may  be.  no  matter  how  experienced  in 
employing  others,  or  how  good  a  picker 
and  chooser— he  is  just  plain  impression¬ 
able.  I  herefore,  look  out!  Self-praise  is 
like  dynamite.  It  may  blow  your  chances 
to  smithereens. 

We  all  like  the  unassuming  person.  We 
like  the  unassuming  letter.  We  do  not 
admire  vanity  or  too  much  self-assurance 
in  anyone.  We  dislike  it  still  more  when 
written  down  in  black  and  white,  where  it 
cannot  be  rubbed  out  or  atoned  for,  as 
might  be  done  in  a  personal  interview. 

( >f  course  you  have  a  tendency  to  tell 
him  all  those  good  things  about  yourself 

Eurely  out  of  your  earnest  desire  to  make 
im  see  your  value  to  him.  You  may  be 
ever  so  sincere  in  your  object.  You  may 
be  ever  so  free  from  egotism.  Yet,  if 
thoughtlessly  written,  your  very  recital  of 
abilities  or  accomplishments  may  strike 
him  in  the  wrong  way. 

Hut  look.  Here’s  another  letter  that 
greets  his  eye.  It’s  from  a  chap  who  has 
chosen  to  tell  his  story  in  a  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  style.  His  letter  is  brief,  earnest,  sin¬ 
cere.  It  also  seems  very  m«»de»t.  But  the 
most  appealing  thing  about  it  is  this:  It 
starts  right  off  thinking  of  the  employer. 
It  anticipates  his  wants.  It  answers  some 
of  his  unspoken  questions.  In  other 
words,  the  letter  fulfills  the  reader’s  ex¬ 
pectations— it  satisfies  him. 

After  describing  the  employer's  needs. 


lake  your  Dentists  Advice! 


introduce  our  (hi  no  on 


AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  CO 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  Good  Habit! 

-made  easier!  I 


CLEANS  - 
INSIDE  : 
^BETWEEN 


r  an  Ml  mmm  ItilUtitt  Nend  fsf  H 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
A,  Dr*a«l  Aw.  4  iSth  Si.  C< 


-j)our  teeth! 

It  is  small,  smooth  perfectly 
made  to  reach  all  the  usually 
neglected  places.  The  strong 
bristles  are  tufted  and  spaced 
just  right.  Just  as  the  adult 
size  Dr.  West's  Bru-di  is  made 
to  lit  inside  your  teeth—  so  arc 
the  juvenile  sizes  especially 
built  for  children  of  all  ages. 

Dr.  West’s  Tooth  Brush  i* 
designed  to  clean  the  teeth  in 
the  manner  taught  in  the  best 
schools.  It  is  recommended  by 
recognized  health  authorities 

Make  it  a  family  purchase 
next  time— a  Dr. West*' Tooth 
Brush  for  each  member.  All 


hiring.  That's  why  this  letter  made  good: 

PlAR  Sir:  1  have  just  read  your  advertisc- 
imnr. 

You  evidently  want  sometw  who  under¬ 
stands  what  arc  the  real  dunes  of  a  secretary, 
lie  must 

— transcribe  your  dictation  accurately, 
promptly. 

— "proof  read"  his  letters  for  possible  errors, 

— receive  your  callers  politely,  civilly, 

— separate  the  important  ones  from  those 
who  should  wait  or  come  again, 

— e»pen  and  assort  your  mail. 

—  make  a  list  of  your  engagements,  remind¬ 
ing  you  of  them  at  the  proper  time, 

—  keep  your  personal  accounts. 

—  keep  your  business  to  himj/lf 

Mv  experience  covers  eight  years  of  steno¬ 
graphic  and  secretarial  service,  with  knowledge 
ot  bookkeeping.  Age.  years.  I  nmarried. 

I .ei  me  come  and  see  you.  I  feel  confident  of 
fulfilling  your  requirements.  My  telephone  is 
Main  Ocoo.  Yours  truly, - 

I  his  letter  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
writer  understands  what  a  secretary  is 


^y,rt  CornerYourFictures-Aihum 


Coton 


Cheap  l 

paper. Prr*-  ill 


t  All  Good  Dealt 


1'arxlt.clmilftn.lAhe 
lanr«*r  tk’ijuii  f 
for  other*,  bl«  pent 
Write  faetorr  forpr 
*t4X  TMKPRtSSCO 


paper -  — 

14  money.  Trim 
im»t,  rule*  «ent 


OUTSIDE 


DRAFTING  OUTFIT 

Complete  expert*  L’5.00  outfit- 
your*  •b«©»un»iy  givsn.  fleod  for 

AW  UfU  ho*  to  lewn  dmftir*  ew.Br. 


tr*m  that  Ml.  rw 
auVUv.  Heueal  w««c 
u.  •  i  non  lii.  Sue 


ONLY  ONE  55E.  ISSJ^^JSJSEiX 

******  toe  tnfury  t*  Mm  or  arts mm  arrrptahU  iVswfat 

•10  r  **rtr.  I  ol  or  oporo  tin*.  Ku>  ooller.  Write  qeWA  far  t*mu>n 

R.  A.  L1NDLEY.  196  Market  St..  NEWARK,  N.  J 


THE  Wl  STERN  COMPANY- Ch 


high  School  Course 
in  2  Years  iujjjjwjjw 


SHORTHAND 

Quickly  Learned  at  Home 


over  ar*>  fuamntr^d  Food 

rroduru  aim!  no 

ri  in  mm 

uphold  No* 

pma table*  buslunv  an«J  havo  a  »i<*uly  Income* 

ulid  ap  n  bu: 

p  i  i  iwat t * f\i Ia r.  tiit  pur 

intButr  )*ou  rwMrc  It  you 

mi*  nnui  ptMiai  u 

Art*  rvtul)  I«ir  Ini*  n 

h1a>  ilNJ 

;  pun  Tot 
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Your  glands  are  20  times  more  active 
when  you  chew  your  food 

A  new  instrument  gives  startling  proof 
of  how  the  glands  protect  the  teeth 


LJIDDEN  in  your  mouth  are  six  tiny  daily  t« »  meet  this  condition.  By  its  mere 
glands.  Until  recently  it  had  never  presence  in  the  mouth  t  causes  the  sali- 
Itcen  possible  to  watch  these  glands  .1?  vary  ulands  to  H<>»  tor  .1  longer  period  of 

work.  But  now  a  new  instrument —  .  - . -  - . 

as  revealed  some 


the  sialomcter 
startling  facts. 

These  glands  are  constantly  at 
work — washing  your  mouth  and 
throat  with  germ-free  fluids.  It  is 
this  constant  bathing  of  your  teeth  . 
and  gums  which  protects  the  precious 
unrep  lace  able  tooth  enamel  from  the  2 
adds  of  decay. 

How  your  glands  fight  this 
unseen  enemy 

Few  people  realize  that  acids  are 
forming  in  the  mouth  night  and  day. 
Minute  food  particles  are  constantly 
turning  to  acids.  Brushing  your 
teeth,  while  absolutely  essential  to 

mouth  cleanliness,  will  not  keep  the  acids 

fn>m  forming.  Even  if  you  brush  your 
teeth  after  every  meal  enough  food  re¬ 
mains  to  feed  thousands  of  acid-forming 
bacteria. 

Only  your  mouth  glands  can  fight  these 
acids  successfully — by  flushing  automati¬ 
cally  the  mouth  and  teeth  every  moment 
of  the  night  and  day.  I'he  fluids  with 
which  they  bathe  your  teeth  and  gums 
are  alkaline.  They  neutralize  and  wash 
away  the  acids  as  fast  as  they  form. 

But  today  our  glands  are  not  functioning 
normally.  Nature  intended  us  to  stimu¬ 
late  or  exercise  these  glands  by  chewing. 


This  instrument  {the  sialomcter)  is  yielding 
inter/ sSmg  fails  about  the  influence  the  sa/i- 


Can  an  infected  tooth  cause  insanity? 


According  to  one  eminent  medical  authority  in  system  ate  recognized  by  the  entire  medical 
fee  ted  teeth  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  insanity,  profession.  B\  actual  tests  mental  sluggishness 

,  /  .  -  .  .  has  often  been  found  to  result  froip  bad  teeth. 

In  one  group ot  such  afflicted  persons  recently 

examined  infected  teeth  mere  present  in  every  Certainly  every  man.  woman  and  chdd  is  in 

case.  In  man*  patients  these  infections  had  "ho  docs  not  visit  his  dentist  regularly, 

spread  from  the  teeth  to  the  tonsils  and  even  remove  the  tartar  from  your  teeth,  cx- 

down  into  the  stomach.  These  patients  were  *minc  them  '<*  "S"*  pyorrhea  and  repair 
plated  under  tSe  constant  care  of  surgical  den-  every  cavity.  Have  them  x-raved  for  infected 
lists— all  infected  areas  «cre  cleaned  Out  and  "»*•  «  ,,c  *U*PCC>*  «hc'r  presence, 
fhetr  mouths  |*ut  into  a  healthy  condition  Then  do  your  part.  Clean  your  tongue  every 

.  .  /  .  _ _  ^  _  .  morning  with  a  brush,  a  tongue-scrapcr  or  .1 

\s  a  result  of  this  treatment  cures  «l  iwait;  fojrsc  tloth.  Vwe  .  toothpaste  that  dent 

startling  to  the  medical  profession  were  reported.  ^  ymjr  ^  KTIlKh^  lhc 

While  further  scientific  evidence  is  needed  to  enamel.  And  use  one  that  will  mildly  stimulate 
establish  definitely  the  relation  between  insan-  the  flow  of  saliva.  Saliva  is  Nature's  means  of 
1  tv  and  tooth  decay  .certainly  the  harmful  effects  keeping  the  teeth  clean.  It  goes  where  your 
of  an  unhealthy  infected  mouth  upon  the  w  hole  tooth  brush  cannot  reach. 


Like  the  Steam  on  the  mWoir  the  d/iuily  at  ids 
in  to  form  on  your  teeth  as  fast  as  you  brush 
them  atony.  Only  your  glands  can  keep  your 
teeth  free  from  these  destructive  acids . 

As  shown  by  the  sialomcter,  chewing  in¬ 
creases  the  flow  of  the  glands  2,ooor'  anil 
keeps  them  functioning  thus  for  a  long 
time.  The  soft  foods  wc  cat  today,  how¬ 
ever,  give  the  glands  neither  exercise  nor 
Stimulation. 

Pcbeco  is  a  dentifrice  prepared  espe- 


of  scientific  articles  written  hr  an  eminent  authority 
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the  chalk;  so  he  gave  me  a  hammer,  some  in  your  private  correspondence,  Jimmie.’ 
tacks,  and  a  lot  of  cards,  told  me  to  copy  ”1  managed  to  look  so  guilty  and  cm- 
the  directions  on  them  and  to  nail  them  harrassed  that  he  asked  to  see  the  letter, 
on  the  cars.  Of  course,  this  was  just  what  I  wanted;  so 

"It  was  a  mean  job,  believe  me!  Every  1  handed  it  over.  He  read  it — and  we 
time  I  put  my  hands  up  to  fasten  a  card,  later  settled  that  I  was  to  stay  on  with 
the  rain  poured  inside  my  sleeves.  The  him  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
cards  Were  almost  as  soft  as  blotting  pa-  “In  a  way,  this  scheme  of  kind  old  Ma- 
per.  I  got  so  drenched  that  there  wasn’t  jor  Goodwin  was  a  bluff.  '  Hut  it  wasn’t 
a  dry  thread  on  me.  Anyway,  1  was  only  dishonest,  because  McCloud’s  offer  was 
a  boy,  and  1  liked  to  play  as  well  as  any  made  in  good  faith.  He  really  meant  it. 
boy  docs.  And  I  was  actually  worth  the  extra  five 

"But  I  did  do  the  job,”  said  Mr.  Gor-  dollars  I  cost  the  railroad, 
man  seriously.  "I  sloshed  around  that  “Not  long  ago,”  laughed  Mr.  Gorman, 
yard  pretty  nearly  all  day.  I  guess  1  was  “I  was  reminded  of  that  old  incident  when 
as  mad  as  the  traditional  wet  hen,  which  1  signed  my  name  to  an  order  increasing 
I  must  have  closely  resembled  in  appear-  the  salary  of  one  of  our  own  employees, 
ance;  but  1  didn't,  so  to  speak,  fly  the  He  had  'stepped  on  the  accelerator’  in 
coop  and  run  away.  This  seemed  to  please  much  the  same  way  I  did.  When  I  saw 
the  agent,  Mr.  Moore;  and  the  result  was  hint,  a  few  days  later,  I  told  him  1  had 
that  he  gave  me  a  job  in  his  office.  It  was  been  glad  to  sign  the  order, 
supposed  to  be  a  promotion,  but  my  "'Hut,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘you  needn’t 
salary  wasn’t  ‘promoted.’  It  was  still  think  you  invented  that  scheme  for  bring- 
only  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  ing  the  matter  up.  I  worked  the  same  one 

on  my  boss  forty  years  ago!”' 

*’Y\Tn I  one  exception,  1  never  in  my  In  the  various  talks  I  had  with  Mr.  Gor- 
'  ’  whole  business  career  have  asked  man  there  was  one  thing  with  which  I  was 
for  an  increase  in  salary.  I  didn’t  actually  constantly  impressed.  That  was  his  aston- 
ask  for  it  even  that  time,  but  I  did  sort  of  ishing  memory.  He  did  not  seem  to  for- 
strp  on  the  accelerator.  get  a  single  detail — names,  initials,  dates, 

“It  was  when  I  was  in  a  Mr.  Kaver-  figures,  places.  When  1  commented  on 
weather’s  office,  to  which  I  had  been  trans-  this,  he  said: 

ferred  from  that  of  Major  Goodwin,  a  fine  “Well,  I  think  I  had  a  fairly  good  mem- 
old  ex-soldier,  whom  1  regarded  with  ory  to  start  with;  and  I’ve  tried  to  keep  it 
something  approaching  awe.  I  had  been  on  the  iob,  because  I  have  found  it  an  in- 
getting  forty-five  dollars  a  month  under  valuable  asset.  It  is  a  great  help  in  busi- 
Goodwin;  and  this  was  precisely  what  I  ness;  and  it  is  even  a  greater  help  in  liu- 
continued  to  receive  under  Kayerweather.  man  relations.  For  that  matter,  business 
"When  Goodwin  found  this  out,  he  and  human  relations  are  inseparable, 
said  to  me, ‘Why,  Jimmie,  1  let  you  go  be-  "Hut  it  is  of  practical  value  too;  as  I 
cause  I  thought  you  would  have  more  pay  discovered  in  one  job  I  had  a  long  time 
in  that  position.  It  looks  as  if  we’d  have  ago.  While  acting  as  bill  clerk  I  took  up 
to  maneuver  a  little.  Do  you  know  any-  the  study  of  shorthand.  I  didn't  have 
body,  outside  the  railroad  business,  who  any  teacher.  I  just  bought  a  book  and 
would  offer  you  a  job?’  tried  to  learn  from  that.  Hut  someone 

“I  told  him  1  knew  of  one  man  who  who  saw  me  carrying  the  book  around 
would.  It  was  a  Mr.  McCloud,  a  man  with  me  told  my  employer  that  ‘Jimmie’ 
who  used  to  come  down  to  the  yards  to  m-  was  a  stenographer.  Whereupon,  with- 
spect  grain  shipments  for  members  of  the  out  inquiring  into  my  attainments,  the 
Board  of  Trade.  It  hadn’t  been  my  duty  boss  actually  made  me  stenographer  to 
to  help  him.  but  I  used  to  do  it  anyway,  two  men  in  the  office, 
because*  I  liked  him.” 

Mr.  Gorman  paused;  then  he  looked  up  “I  ACCEPTED  the  appointment  without 
with  a  quizzical  smile.  &  confiding  to  anyone  that  the  freight- 

”1  feel  it  in  mv  bones,’’  he  said,  "that  house  cat  knew  almost  as  much  about  ste- 
I’m  going  to  preach  a  bit  of  a  sermon  after  nography  as  I  did.  I  had  learned  most  of  the 
all.  I'll  tell  you  right  now  that  it  is  going  signs  to  be  used,  but  I’d  had  almost  no 
to  be  something  about  liking  people  and  practice  in  writing  them.  I  never  had 
about  making  them  like  you.  Just  keep  taken  a  line  of  dictation.  I  don't  suppose 
that  in  mind  as  I  goon  with  this  story.  I  I  had  written  a  dozen  sentences  in  short - 
believe  you'll  get  the  application  before  I  hand.  Hut  I  wanted  that  position!  So  I 
come  to  the  sermon  itself.  took  it. 

'Tor  instance,  here  were  two  men:  “One  of  the  men,  Mr.  Jackson,  was  very 

Goodwin  and  McCloud.  I  had  liked  both  considerate  and  also  was  good  at  dicta- 
of  them.  Because  of  that  fact,  I  had  tried  tion.  I  got  along  all  right  with  him.  The 
to  please  them.  I  hadn't  dreamed  that  other  man  didn't  really  know  how  to  dic- 
Goodw  in  had  any  particular  liking  for  tate.  He  used  to  write  out  in  pencil  what 
me;  but  he  must  have  had,  for  he  tried  he  wanted  to  say  and  then  read  to  me 
now  to  do  me  a  serv  ice.  He.  himself,  w  hat  he  had  w  ritten.  Of  course,  he  could 
wrote  to  McCloud;  and  McCloud  prompt-  read  it  pretty  fast;  and  in  two  shakes  of  a 
ly  wrote  to  me,  offering  me  a  position  at  lamb’s  tail  he  was  so  far  ahead  of  my  notes 
twelve  dollars  a  week,  which  would  amount  that  I  was  left  at  the  post, 
to  over  fifty  dollars  a  month.  Goodwin  “Hut  he  never  knew  that  he  had  me 
told  me  to  show  this  letter  to  Kayerweather  buffaloed!  While  I  made  meaningless 
and  see  if  it  wouldn’t  act  as  an  acceler-  marks  in  my  notebook,  1  listened  to  him 
ator  in  getting  a  raise  where  I  was.  with  all  the  concentration  I  could  muster. 

"I  hated  to  do  this,  so  I  adopted  indi-  The  result  was  that  I  could  remember 
rect  tactics.  Every  time  I  saw  Mr.  Fayer-  pretty  accurately  what  he  had  said.  When 
weather  approaching  me  in  the  office  I  lie  had  finished  the  alleged  dictating,  he 
would  pretend  to  be  absorbed  in  reading  always  got  up  and  left  his  desk  for  a  while, 
the  McCloud  letter.  Finally,  he  stopped  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to  run 
and  said,  "i  ou  seem  very  much  interested  through  the  penciled  drafts  he  had  used  in 


Pl  ay  a  Conn 

ForTleasure  and  Profit 


Take  a  tip  from  such 
popular  artists  as 

TFD  Lewis,  the  famous jauica! 
clown,  who  says  many  of  the 
effects  he  gets  are  possible  only 
with  the  Conn  saxophone ; 

PAUL  BlESE,  renowned  soloist 
and  Columbia  record  maker, 
who  with  his  orchestra  mem¬ 
bers  says  Conns  are  the  last 
word  in  perfection ; 

DON  Bestor,  director  of  the 
popular  Benson  orchestra  of 
Victor  record  fame,  which  is 
exclusively  equipped  with  Conn 
inJtrumenti ; 


Frank  Westphal,  whose 
Rainbo  Garden  orchestra 
makes  records  for  Columbia, 
and  all  members  of  which 
acclaim  Conn  supremacy. 


CONN  is  the  only  maker  of  every  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  the  band.  Choose  the 
instrument  that  suits  your  talent.  To  be  sure 
it's  best,  insist  upon  Conn. 

For  fifty  mn  Conn*  have  been  the  uandard  o( 
quality,  endorsed  by  the  leading  banjmaster*.  tololM*. 
avmphonv  and  opera  conductor*.  Including  the  great 
Souta.  became  Conn*  are  perfect  in  tone  and  tunci 
caay  blowing)  reliable  In  valve,  elide  or  key  action; 


More  Conn  aaxophone*  are  aold  than  any  other  malt 
In  the  world— a  tribute  to  quality.  Send  for  complete 
Information  on  eicluilvc  feature!,  including  hydraulic 
cipanslon  of  taper  branches,  Insuring  easy  blowing, 
perfect  tone. 

Conn  violins  are  of  hlgheit  quality,  beautiful  tone. 
Conn  drum*  ate  endorsed  by  leading  drummer*. 


WORLD  5 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
OK  HIGH  GRADE  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 


CULTIVATE  YOUR.  MUSICAL  BUMP 
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Of  tho  IMJO  Corona  atoro%  in  I  ho  US  A..  pot  hap*  iho  moot  /amoua  ia  thi»  one  — 
located  on  4Jnd  St.  noat  Broadway .  Now  York  Crty. 

et  us  answer  your  questions 
about  the  TVein  Corona 


WHAT  ARE  THE  NEW  FEATURES? 

I  -  Automatic  Ribbon  Reverse,  springless 
and  trouble-proof. 


Wider  than  in  any 


2—10-inch  Carriage, 
other  portable. 

3  High  Speed  Carriage  Return  and  Line 
Spacer. 

4  —Standard  Portable  Keyboard.  The  sim¬ 

plest  of  all  keyboards  and  best  adapted 
to  touch-system  operation. 

HOW  DOES  CORONA  DIFFER  FROM  OTHER 
PORTABLE  TYPEWRITERS? 

The  new  Corona  is  really  an  oflicc  typewriter 
in  portable  form —complete  in  every  neces¬ 
sary  detail  and  yet  so  compact  and  light, 
you  can  carry  it  with  you  anywhere.  It  is 
simpler  —  more  trouble-proof  than  any  other 


standard  typewriter  and  it  is  the  only 
portable  that  has  behind  it  16  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience. 

HOW  WELL  WILL  IT  STAND  UP? 

No  typewriter  in  the  world  has  equaled 
Corona's  record  for  enduring  punishment. 
30.000  Coronas  saw  active  duty  in  the  war. 
500.000  are  in  use  more  than  all  other 
makes  of  portables  combined. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PRICE?  WHERE  CAN  1  SEE  ITT 
See  the  new  Corona  at  any  one  of  our  1300 
Corona  showrooms— from  Maine  to  California 
or  in  your  own  home,  at  any  time  to  suit 
your  convenience.  Just  look  up  “Corona" 
in  your  phone  book,  or  write  us  for  new  de¬ 
scriptive  literature.  S50  still  buys  Corona, 
complete  with  carrying  case.  In  Canada  S69. 


CORONA  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY.  Inc. 

102  Main  St-  Groton.  N.  Y. 
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liver)'  lime  you  UlV.  every  time  you  »nlr.  you  *l»*  ibl 
you  «re.  When  you  wr  ihr  wnm«  wEcn  yuo  nu-io- 
nounie  It  word,  «heti  you  imiwliialr  iiK>«r*rily.  "hen  *wi  mr 
lint,  on  I  mar>  ■■nb.  you  Wl*»i.  ynunrll  \u 

unituial  r.unmaii.1 of  KiwUili  rtial4n>  )-•*  U>  imwtiC  >«ur  .bo 
•lowly.  furrrfully.  ronviiwuuclv.  If  your  FrtfUdi  m  i no*rr.t 
il  hurl*  you  more  ihiui  you  will  rri*  him*.  fur  |*u|4r  or*  U«i 
poUlo  U>  Irll  you  aluiil  your  niwlakr*. 

Wonderful  New  Invention 
For  fivo  yntr«  Mr.  Cady  "irked  olm.»i  «U>  ami  uachi  ou 
Uic  tluly  of  I  he  problem.  "How  U>  make  nrml  kaUla  in 
•imikuui  ami  "Til ins  .lick  in  your  nun.  I'  Aft«*  cuunlbna 
eaiwriromu  he  finally  Invented  a  •im|4e  m*il,..i  by  whvh 
you  mil  a«|uire  a  heller  n-inuuml  of  the  t.iulnh  Iomuoi* 
Ui  only  14  minute*  a  ilay.  So*  you  iin  elop  ntakmc  tk»  nu- 
Ukm  in  tinalah  -hu  ll  hare  Iwm  hurt  in*  you.  Mr  • 

■luiletila  have  amirol  more  >m[eovrmrni  In  five  "e*k»  than 
luul  (imitMaly  Wn  ol<Uuie«i  liy  other  pup*  in  too  year.1 

Learn  by  Habit— Not  by  Rule* 

Under  old  melhob.  mb"  are  nirn**unl.  but  erem-t  ha»«U 
are  not  furmnl.  Finally  the  mb*  Ihi—olv  are  (ormufi. 
Tlie  new  Hhrewin  ('oily  mrtlu.l  |*ov  Mira  f.r  ihe  f.rmal.-i  <4 
Comet  halaU  In  ronelanlly  coIlin*  at  lent  mn  only  U>  ihe 
nmlakoi  you  nuke 

One  of  ihe  wonderful  thine*  about  Mr.  C«.dy»  eouwr  m  ibe 
■|*«-l  wilh  which  lhi»*  ImUl-fonumr  pearl  or  dnlU  mn  I* 
curried  mil.  You  mn  write  ihe  anewer-  u>  filly  i|um»>u«  in 
15  minute*  ami  eorreet  your  work  in  5  minute,  nuer  The 
dradnry  ml  wort;  of  ■opyinn  hive  I  wen  rmlnl  b>  Mr  Cody 
You  concentrate  alwaya  on  your  nuilakm  until  it  Ivtoow* 


Do  You  Make 

these  Mistakes 

in  ENGLISH? 

Do©©  your  English  reveal  your  lack  at 
education  or  (low  it  prove  that  you  art* 
a  pereon  of  culture  and  refinement?  Ar© 
you  handicapped  in  your  a|»©*ch  and 
writing  or  does  your  command  of  English 
riae  to  meet  ©very  oftnioo  ami  every 
(situation?  English  i%  the  one  mnipoii  you 
inuat  ujw  every  flay  Here  i*  how  you 
can  improve  it  almost  at  • 

MU?. sra.-c.T; 

dnyr  They  iboulil  *ny, 

'llave  you  (ward  from 
him  today?"  Suin'  i*r»in.  »(*U  mj- 
endnr  "mb'ivbf''  nr  "caiamlrv.' 

Still  oiIicri  mV  “betweru  yi*i  and  I," 
itufteuil  of  "balwran  you  and  me."  It 
m  ailonuhiiv  how  many  iwrwm.  iw 
"who"  for  "whom."  and  mi>ir<» 
nounoe  the  umpl>»i  w«*iU.  few 
|*rwin«  kuo"  nhelher  I*  n*ll  certain 
worii*  wilh  one  ■*  t*o  “c’a '  or  "mV  <  Rw . N  rnfl, 
or  Vo."  or  with  .*  "ei."  ond  SHtRVVIN  CODY 
•hen  to  we  nunma»  in  «*<lcr  to  make  ibnr  amunr  olmlutety 
clear.  And  very  few  i-r-m.  ier  any  l«n  ih.  m—t  ramm.* 
woriki — eoloeln*.  Hal,  ordinary.  Their  -iwc-h  and  ibetr  blirrt 
nrr  lifetnu,  monnOmou*.  hum*  1mm.  Knt)  Urn*  ihrv  talk  i* 
write  they  ihltw  ihctnM'lvr"  lock uia  in  the  nwaniial  (■«"'•»  >4 
-  )Uh 


•lurv"  to  «|**k  and  wnle  mrrcctl)  . 

Free — Book  on  KiiKlinb  and  l.Vminute  Tr.-t 

A  I»li*hed  ami  rflWlive  eommaml  of  Knclwh  dehotm  edu- 
mtioci  and  culture.  Il  win*  frirmV  and  makm  a  favorable 
im|icmiun  upon  lie  me  with  wh>un  >uo  out*  u>  ouitart  In 
laiainnw,  n.  well  «■  in  wiewl  life,  eorreet  Kmledi  «ivj»  sou 
aiblcil  advanUiu*  ami  letter  opturtunitw*  while  pm*  f.iwloh 
handicap*  you  mure  than  you  will  ever  rmhie.  Ami  m>w.  m 
only  15  DiillMea  a  da>  in  your  own  home— you  mn  artuaDv 
eheck  up  ami  »  vuimelf  improve  by  i»mi  the  !»■»*,  *li- 
torrertinii  metbal. 

If  you  are  etheirot  in  Kruilwb  it  will  rive  you  (renter  urn- 
fidenee;  if  you  arc  deficient  you  uirrly  want  lo  know  il  Fie 
lln-  "won  Mr.  I'l.ly  hae  prepared  a  umple  15-minute 
which  you  mn  Uke  in  raw  own  home  The  n*reet  a n-*m 
are  Bivcn  m>  you  can  tell  at  once  iu*l  where  you  (land  Wnle 
today  for  Ihw  Id  -it  w  fn-e.  He  will  ab«  dadly  mad  ycu 
our  nrw  fne  !«-*.  "How  lo  Sink  and  Write  Ma»teely 
Kimlieh."  Merely  mail  Ihe  coupon  <*a  runialmnL  Free  your- 
-elf  <4  ihe  rmUrnuMim  mi*-  m  Knvlwb  that  make  you  feel 
ill  nt  caw.  You  mn  never  achieve  your  imald  proitulitu* 
until  you  maeiir  Kn«li»h.  Writ*  today. 

SHERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 

U  SEARLE  BUILDING.  ROCHESTER.  N.  T. 

rr„KHW,N  CO»Y  SCIHK>L  OF  KNCLImT* 
|  M  Mewrle  Bldg  .  Rocbmler.  N  Y. 

■  Pldvu-.end  me  your  new  Frew  Rook  "How  lo 
|  Himk  ami  Write  Maelerly  Kngli*b.”  and  aUo  the 
r  l.i-iiiiniilo  Tr*t. 


dictating.  With  this  and  the  help  of  my 
memory,  I  got  along  until  I  became  more 
expert. 

“  There  was  one  other  reason  why  I 
made  such  a  mess  of  taking  his  dictation. 
Me  used  to  call  me  the  very  first  thing 
after  I  reached  the  office.  It  was  winter 
then  and  1  had  to  ride  five  miles  on  the 
street  car  to  get  to  work.  You  might  not 
think  it  of  me  now,"  laughed  Mr.  Gor¬ 
man,  "but  I  was  so  modest  and  bashful 
then  that  I  used  to  nde  those  five  miles  on 
the  open  front  platform  of  the  car  be¬ 
cause  I  was  too  diffident  to  ride  inside 
with  the  other  passengers.  I  he  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  mv  hands  were  hajf 
fto/cn  when  I  reached  the  office.  Even  if 
1  had  known  how  to  take  notes,  I  couldn't 
have  done  it  with  my  stift  fingers. 

"But  by  the  time  the  other  man.  Jack- 
son,  wanted  n»c,  I  was  pretty  well  thawed 
out  and. .with  one  exception,  I  never  failed 
to  take  satisfactorily  any  letter  he  dictated 
to  me.  That  one  time  I  did  fail  completely; 
and  I  never  have  forgotten  about  it. 

"IT  SEEMS  that  a  Cleveland  man,  named 
*  Bayliss,  had  shipped  a  hearse  to  an 
undertaker  in  Strcator,  Illinois;  and  while 
it  was  on  a  flat  car  going  down  our  line 
through  the  Eox  River  \  alley,  a  terrible 
storm  came  up  and  blew  the  hearse  olf  in¬ 
to  the  nver.  I  his  was.  as  you  might  say, 
a  deathblow  to  the  funeral  chariot.  Even 
if  it  could  have  been  delivered  after  that 
-which  it  couldn't  be — no  self-respecting 
corpse  would  have  consented  to  ride  in  it. 

"On  receipt  of  the  sad  tidings.  Bayliss 
sent  in  a  claim  for  twenty-eight  hundred 
dollars.  It  should  have  been  handled  by 
the  Loss  and  Damage  Department.  But 
Jackson  had  a  very  remarkable  command 
of  langiiacr;  and  as  this  was  an  emergency 
that  needed  elaborate  explanations,  the 
matter  was  turned  over  to  him.  He  dic¬ 
tated  the  letter  to  me.  and  it  was  a  master- 
,  piece!  But  1  was  as  bad  off  as  the  hearse 
when  he  got  through!  lie  used  a  flood  of 
technical  phrases  which  I.  never  having 
heard  the  Loss  and  Damage  lingo,  didn't 
understand. 

"Later  in  the  day,  I  cave  him  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  other  letters  he  had  dictated, 
but  I  told  him  I  had  left  the  Bayliss  letter 
to  do  that  night,  as  it  was  such  a  long  one. 

The  fact  was  I  hadn't  been  able  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  my  notes.  I  took  them 
home  with  me  that  night.  In  fact,  for 
days  I  took  them  everywhere  I  went;  and 
each  day  1  gave  Jackson  some  new  excuse 
for  not  having  written  the  letter. 

“I  never  did  write  it!  Not  long  after 
that,  I  took  another  position;  and  Jackson 
did  not  know-,  until  I  told  him.  years  later, 
why  I  didn't  transcribe  that  Bayliss  letter. 

"  I  he  fact  is,"  said  Mr.  Gorman  confi¬ 
dentially,  "I  never  became  an  expert 
stenographer.  But  by  using  my  wits  and 
cultivating  my  memory.  I  managed — ex¬ 
cept  that  one  time — to  satisfy  the  men 
who  thought  I  was  a  stenographer;  and 
that  was  the  important  thing. 

"I  left  the  Burlington  road  when  I  was 
not  quite  seventeen  and  came  to  work  for 
the  Rock  Island."  said  Mr.  Gorman,  taking 
an  old  leather-bound  book  from  a  drawer. 
“Here  is  the  pay  roll  of  that  year  1881;  and 
here  is  the  first  entry  of  my  name,  with 
the  amount  of  my  monthly  pay.” 

He  handed  me  the  book  and  I  read: 

Simes  E.  Gorman.  Aug.  id.  S66.66." 
ly  three  men  on  the  list  got  more  pay 


than  this  seventeen-ycar-old  boy  received. 
His  salary  was  *8oo  a  year. 

"I  p  to  that  time,”  he  went  on,  ‘‘I  had 
been  a  willing  worker  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  pretty  good  boy.  I  never  had  drunk,  for 
instance,  although  many  railway  em¬ 
ployees  did  drink  in  those  days.  1  re¬ 
member  one  night — we  used  to  work  all 
kinds  of  hours — the  boss  came  down  to 
the  Burlington  office,  where  1  then  was, 
and  found  not  a  soul  there  except  me. 

"I  knew,  and  he  surmised,  that  the  men 
were  in  Nick  Hurd's  saloon,  a  block  or 
two  away.  And  when  he  stamped  out  of 
the  office  to  go  after  them  I  ran  as  hard  as 
1  could  to  Nick’s  place  by  another  route, 
stuck  mv  head  in  the  side  door  anil 
warned  them  of  the  approach  of  danger. 
W  hen  the  boss  got  back  to  the  office,  it 
was  a  perfect  hive  of  industry.  I  warned 
those  men.  not  because  I  condoned  their 
drinking;  1  didn't  give  that  feature  a 
thought.  I  just  lik/d  them,  and  wanted 
to  save  them  from  a  calling  down. 

"I  used  to  have  some  queer  experi¬ 
ences."  said  Mr.  Gorman,  reminiscently. 
"Some  of  the  men  I  worked  w  ith  were  old 
enough  to  be  my  father.  I  used  to  run 
errands  for  men  w  ho  weren't  getting  neat¬ 
ly  as  much  pay  as  1  was.  1  had  plenty  of 
energy,  I  had  youth  and  strength,  and  I 
liked  these  men.  So  I  w  as  alw  ays  glad  to 
do  them  a  service  if  1  could. 

"1  remember  one  nice  old  fellow' — that 
is,  he  seemed  old  to  me  then  -a  Trench- 
man,  who  used  to  spend  most  of  every 
night  gambling.  As  a  result  he  would.comc 
to  the  office  in  the  morning  without  having 
had  time  to  get  his  breakfast.  There  was 
a  lunch  counter  next  door;  and,  as  the  head 
of  our  office  never  seemed  to  mind  my 
goings  and  comings,  the  Frenchman  would 
slip  up  to  me  and  whisper: 

"'Jimmie!  Go  down  and  order  two 
pork  chops  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  tnc, 
and  tell  them  I'll  be  down  in  ten  minutes.' 

"I'd  slip  out  and  give  the  order;  and  in 
that  way  he  didn’t  have  to  be  out  of  the 
office  a  minute  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  bolt  his  breakfast.  A  few  years  later, 
when  1  happened  to  be  wanting  a  job,  that 
man  wrote  me  a  letter  of  recommendation 
which  I  never  have  forgotten. 

‘,rPHERE  w  as  another  man,  in  that  same 

*  office,  with  whom  I  had  a  curious 
arrangement.  He  w  as  a  drinking  man;  the 
kind  that  simnly  has  to  have  a  drink  at  a 
certain  time.  Iffic  didn't  get  it,  he  couldn't 
work.  So  when  he  gave  me  a  signal,  I 
would  put  on  my  hat  and  go  down-stairs. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  would  come  down, 
bareheaded,  put  on  my  hat,  and  go  over 
to  the  saloon.  1  would  wait  until  he  came 
back  and  returned  my  hat  to  me.  Then 
he  would  go  up  to  the  office.  As  he  never 
took  his  own  hat.  he  was  not  suspected  of 
leaving  the  building;  and.  as  I  said  before, 
the  boss  didn't  seem  to  watch  my  move¬ 
ments  with  any  particular  vigilance. 

“It  begins  to  look  as  if  that  sermon— 
the  only  one  I  have  any  inclination  to  de¬ 
liver  is  about  due  now,”  said  Mr.  Gor¬ 
man,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
"Talking  about  those  old  days  makes  me 
realize  how  important  a  factor  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  liking  people  has  been  in  my  busi¬ 
ness  career.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  hasnt 
been  the  most  important  of  all.  It  ha* 
helped  me  to  make  friends;  and  a  man 
cannot  reallv  estimate  how  much  lie  owes 
to  his  friends. 
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If  the  White  House  had  been  painted  black. 


To  the  world  at  large  the  White  Hotne  hi-  always  hero  a  «vmhol  ol 
American  thought  and  idc.il*.  an  expre—ion  ol  national  character . .  . 

What  then  would  have  been  the  dial  ujx*n  Ammcan  lilc  and 
international  opinion  had  the  White  Hou«c  been  painted  black’ 

BLACK  is  negative . the  shroud  of 

mystery,  deception  and  intrigue.  White 
reflects  purity,  cleanliness  and  spirituality. 


White  enamel  puts  in  the  home  those  rare 
qualities  vital  to  its  wholesomeness  and  charm. 
Besides  creating  an  atmosphere  of  order  and 
refinement,  it  raises  the  degree  of  colors  used 
in  combination  with  it  and  increases  their 
warmth  and  beauty. 

Luxeberry  White  Enamel  is  the  most  striking 
achievement  in  the  modern  history  of  enamel¬ 
making.  We  believe  it  is  the  purest  white  ever 
developed.  It  produces  a  mellow,  hand-rubbed 
effect  and  endures  indefinitely  without  dis¬ 
coloring,  cracking  or  chipping. 

RERRY  BROTH  ERC 

■  j  V«irni-sht»v.  £ncimc»l&  Stains 

Dctioii,  Mich.  WdlLctviDc,  Om, 


Jjixeheccy  PaisitCC* 

"Luxeberry  Enamel  is 
made  in  while  and  six 
mellow  tones.  It  is  the 
product  ol  the  makers  of 
Liquid  Granite  Floor 
Varnish  and  Luxeberry 
Wood  Finish,  the  original 
hard  oil  varnish." 
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pany  to  the  comer  of  Union  and  I  wcnty-Sec- 
ond  St  reel.  Mr.  Palmer  I  never  saw;  Mr.  r  ull- 
er  is  as  plainly  before  my  mind’s  eye  at  this 
moment  as  if  f  were  looking  at  him,  with  his 
smooth-shaven  chin,  rather  good-sized  nose, 
and  side-burn  whiskers.  Then  there  was  Mr. 
Vine  A.  Watkins,  who  looked  after  the  lumber 
yard  as  distinguished  from  the  sash,  door,  and 
blind  factory,  and  who  came  originally  from 
linois.  where  I  think  he  is  tak¬ 
ing  his  long  rest.  George  Curtis  was  the  engi¬ 
neer.  and  he  took  pride  in  having  the  largest 
whistle  in  that  part  of  the  city,  if  not  in  the 
whole  town;  and  then  Mr.  M.  T.  Greene,  be¬ 
fore  he  branched  out  with  his  big  yard  at 
I'hirtv- Fifth  Street  Bridge,  made  his  office  at 
I’almcr  and  Fuller's;  and  Bill  W  alker— related. 

1  think,  to  Mr.  Fuller  was  the  shipping  clerk 
of  I*.  F.  &  Co.;  and  George  Yandcnberg  was  the 
boss  in  the  factory— a  good  man  who  later  took 
charge  of  the  Chicago  Lumber  Company's  fac¬ 
tory  at  Thirty-Fifth  and  Iron  streets,  went 
from  there  to  Montana  a  good  many  years  ago, 
and  I  never  heard  from  him  again. 

Now,  your  present  employers  occupy  all  of 
whether  that  site  and  more,  too;  and  I  feel  not  alio- 
,e  reason  either  a  stranger  to  them,  since  one  of  the 
voting  brothers  and  myself  lived  in  the  same 
•  .  •  building  at  ihr  northwest  corner  of  Michigan 

SI>,UIS'  Avenue  and  Fiftieth  Street.  He  was  not  in 
latter  oi  VCTy  KOOj  |,ra|,h.  and  the  Iasi  time  I  saw  him 
calcula-  when  I  was  in  Los  Angeles.  I  know  lie 

•meriting  passed  on  several  years  ago. 
ore  than  I  am  writing  this  because  I  thought  ir  would 
an  rela-  appeal  to  a  man  whose  letter  indicates  to  me 
Deration  ,hc,c  '*  a  uni"  sentiment  in  his  make. 

'  up.  Any  time  1  can  lie  of  any  sort  of  service  to 

you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

"How  in  the  world  could  you  remember 
all  that?"  I  demanded.  "It  is  amazing.*' 
"Not  in  the  least!"  was  the  quick  reply. 
"Those  men  and  those  incidents  were  of 
striking  importance  to  a  hov’s  mind  and 
were  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory, 
some  of  the  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you 
think  the  man  to  whom  I  wrote  the-  letter 
would  enjoy  it.  and  would  feel  that  I  am 
not  just  a  cog  in  a  big  business  machine, 
hut  a  very  human  sort  of  person  to  whom 
other  men  are  also  human  beings,  to  he 
liked  and  remembered.” 

“Of  course  he  would!"  I  declared  with 

conviction. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Gorman,  "his  own 
letter  showed  that  he  is  a  human  sort  of 
person.  If  he  is  that  kind,  and  knows 
that  1  am  the  same  kind,  do  you  think  he 
will  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward  the 
■  member*  of  business  I  represent?” 

the  R.  I.  family.  This  must  be  sincere  on  my  "J  think  he  will  shin  by  the  Rock  Island 

henever  he  can  find  a  decent  excuse  to 
I  laughed. 

THAT'S  all  I  wanted  to  know,**  said 
Mr.  Gorman  seriously.  "Because  it 

C'ust  helps  to  prove  what  I  said  before:  that 
usiness  relations  and  human  relations 
are  inseparable;  that  when  we  like  a  m;  n, 
we  want  to  serve  him;  that  we  like  the 

tropic  who  like  us;  and  that,  therefore,  to 
e  willing  to  like  people  is  a  genuine  factor 
in  business  success.  1  don’t  consider  the 
moments  spent  in  dictating  that  letter  a 
waste  of  tm  time  as  a  business  man.  For 
it  is  just  as  important  to  a  business  to  have 
friends  as  it  is  to  a  human  being.  Per¬ 
haps  more  so!  A  man  can  continue  to  exist 
without  friends;  hut  a  business  cannot.” 


"Liking  people  stimulates  a  person  to  pany 
give  good  service.  And,  because  liking 
wins  liking,  it  helps  him  to  get  good  serv  ¬ 
ice  from  others. 

“That  is  one  great  secret  of  success  in 
business— the  desire  to  give  the  best  serv¬ 
ice  you  can,  and  the  ability  to  get  from 
other  men  the  best  service  of  which  they 
are  capable.  And  the  soundest  basis  for  Montgomery,  III 
it  is  liking,  mutual  liking.  You  never  get 
so  far  up  the  ladder  that  you  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  that  help. 

"As  a  boy,  I  made  good  with  my  em¬ 
ployers  because  I  gave  them  w  tiling  serv¬ 
ice.  And  l  know  exactly  why  I  am  in  the 
position  I  hold  to-day:  I  am  here  to  he  ike 
trilling  servant  of  all  comers.  I  hat  door 
is  alw  ays  open.  Nobody  is  ever  told  that 


Convenient 


Tills  *peclul  lluiton  Key  miner 
wan  designed  originally  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  for  your  auto  license 
right  with  your  auto  key*.  If  you 
had  one,  you  had  the  other. 

Then  people  discovered  that  this 
little  pocket  was  the  oafest  place  to 
keep  all  small  Important  paper*; 
lodge  cards,  railway  tickets,  license 
cards,  theatre  tickets,  etc. 


A  BUXTON  Key  miner  keeps  your 
keys  flat,  orderly  and  easy  to  find. 
It  protects  pockets  and  hand  bug 
linings.  Keytuincrs  come  In  sixes 
holding  8  to  16  keys;  from  the  plain 
serviceable  type  without  the  pocket 
at  30c.  to  the  bouutlful  models  In 
richest  leather  and  fine  gold  at  SI  1 . 


certain  correspondence. 

"When  the  Rock  Island  road  celebrated 
its  seventieth  anniversary  last  autumn," 
he  said,  "we  broadcasted  a  radio  program 
which  included  short  talks  by  §t 

officials.  A  few  days  later.  I  received  this. 

Mr.  Gorman  handed  me  a  sheet  which 
read: 

Dear  Sir:  Giving  us  music  and  letting  us 
listen  in  to  \our  talks  anent  the  road's  seven- 
1  tieth  birthday  was  indeed  a  novelty.  It 
broughr  me,  an  outsider,  very  close  to  you;  and 
what  you  and  your  associates  said  was  taken 
b\  me  as  personal.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  now  feel  as  if  I  knew  the  Rock  Island  per¬ 
sonally;  and  sometime  soon,  when  a  choice  of 
roads  is  before  me.  I  shall  use  the  Rock  Island 
just  because  I  am  personally  acquainted  w  ith  it. 

Accept  mv  congratulations  personally  and 
extend  mv  best  wishes  to  all  of  the  members  of  business  I  represent? 


All  base  the  patented,  revolving, 
humped  hook  preventing  loss  of 
key*  and  making  them  turn  easily. 

You’ll  find  Just  the  stylo.  »l*c  and 
price  Key  miner  that  you  want. 

Dealers:  Write  for  details  of 
SJO  intnsductory  assortment 

BUXTON.  INC. 

Dept.  M.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
MARHRIDGF.  BLDG..  NEW  YORK 
In  Canada:  Rowland  &  Campbell.  Ltd.. 
Winnipeg;  Julian  Sale  Leather  Good*  Co.. 
Toronto. 


part,  as  I  have  no  R.  I.  connections  (never  had 
a  friend  on  the  R.  I.  until  last  Tuesday),  hut  I  ^ 
like  all  of  them. 

When  I  had  finished  reading  this,  Mr. 
Gorman  handed  me  another  sheet. 

"I  don’t  know  that  you  will  he  inter¬ 
ested,"  he  said,  "hut  here  is  my  answer  to 
that  letter." 

It  ran  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  - :  Your  very  unusual  and 

particularly  pleasing  letter  of  October  IJth  is 
before  me.  I  will  convey  >our  message  to  the 
others,  and  I  am  thanking  you  for  them  as  well 
as  for  myself.  . 

In  mv  turn,  let  me  tell  you  something  that  I 
think  will  bring  us.  if  possible,  a  little  closer 
together.  When  I  was  a  very  small  bov  I 
lived  on  South  Union  Street,  and  I  remember 
distinctly  the  advent  of  Palmer.  Fuller  &  Com- 


BUXTON 
KEYTAI N  E  R 

Req  U.S.PRt  OfTiC® 


‘‘From  Stake  Driver  to  Railroad  President”  is  the  heading  given 
to  the  stor>*  of  the  eventful  life  of  "Bill”  Storey,  president  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  Neil  M.  Clark  has  written  for  next 
month.  How  Mr.  Storey  climbed  from  a  $20-a-month  job  to  the 
leadership  of  one  of  the  greatest  transcontinental  railway  systems 
in  the  country  is  a  story  rich  in  inspiration  and  helpful  philosophy. 
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rrruln  of  getting  woodwork  made 
low*,  molding  Purlin  intent. 

i  of  a  home  an-  One  of  the  great  advantage  of 
omy  “  appear-  <urtu  Woodwork  lire  in  the  fact 
an_.  that  you  can  atudy  an  exact  picture 
_  ,  ~  It  IWom  you  buy.  You  can  aco 

concral  the  how  it  will  look  in  proportion  to 
be  house,  any  V°«r  room*  and  furniture.  This  i» 
M  «uch  more  aaltofartory  than  atriv- 

tng  to  viauaiice  woodwork  from  a 
blueprint  before  it  to  made  up. 
be  wonderfully  Curtto  dealer*  can  .how  you  pic- 
rhanrtne  winu-  I  lurt*  ™  ■  complete  Curti.  wood- 

S  a  aomc  workw,  hoUM,  )(f  |hp  doU,u  of 

owa— and  per-  individual  door.  A«k  them  to  .how 
"place,  or  aortic  you  the  Curti.  catalog. 


DWORK 


the  w  to  which  rwcii  pin 
put  to  always  conaidered. 
and  aarii  illu.tr.uri  on  t 
ara  expomri  to  aJI  klnito  of 


homwty  in  picking  out  the  right 
wood  for  the  right  purpose  that 
mak<w  Curtto  Woodwork  laat  a  life¬ 
time  and  always  look  well.  Along 


u — ao  improv 
•Irroifth  ther* 


Interior  door 

mfrim  the  ctHlirlilful 


"Cunis”  the  name,  and  ”1866"  the  year  this  firm 
started  to  make  the  best  woodwork  possible,  are 
marked  on  each  piece  of  genuine  Curtis  Wood¬ 
work.  A  guaranty  of  Curtis  intent.  You  protect 
yourself  by  asking  for  Curtis  trademarked  wood¬ 
work.  See  the  Curtis  Catalog  at  your  dealers,  or 
Write  the  Curtis  Companies'  Service  Bureau. 

Clinton.  Iowa 


Be  Sure  to  Cjet 

Cjood  Woodwork 

\  7°U  ■*»  f«ng  to  live  with  design  and  thorough  workman- 
Y  your  woodwork  a  long  time.  f^P-  .  But  it  to  neewsary  to  look 
1L  Therefore,  choowc  it  u  you  for  ,ho  •  ,,*dr'mark— which  is  on 


Curtia  woodwork  cover* 
every  architectural  type 
Curtto  Woodwork  to  di/Tort 
from  what  you  ordinarily  ace 


clear,  doubl.-slrength  gl aw. 

If  it  were  made  for  you  alone.  I 
would  be  very  expensive.  But  uuar. 
lity  production  bring,  the  prlc 
within  the  reach  of  every  body. 

flach  piece  is  trademarked 

In  .pedfying  Curti.  Woodwork 
you  are  always  wire  of  harmonious 
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(Continued  from  page  54) 

A  few  years  ago  the  man  who  took  the  The  manufacturer  had  his  eyes  examined 
rccaution  of  having  extra  glasses  was  the  and  new  lenses  made  every  year,  and  each 
xccption,  hut  to-day  the  custom  has  be-  time,  on  getting  a  new  prescription,  he  had 
r>me  very  common.  Nearsighted  people,  the  lenses  changed  in  every  pair,  the  bill 
ho  find  themselves  in  the  greatest  diffi-  usually  running  somewhere  around  three 
ulty  when  they  have  to  go  without  their  hundred  dollars. 

lasses,  arc  the  least  likely  to  have  an  Whenever  this  man  travels,  or  even 
xtra  pair.  The  reason  is  that  the  near-  when  he  goes  to  a  directors’  meeting,  he 
Ighted  man  wears  his  glasses  all  the  time,  has  his  secretary  take  along  the  case  con- 
nd  consequently  docs  not  break  them  as  taining  the  extra  glasses.  Before  he  makes 
ften  as  the  man  who  wears  his  glasses  a  speech,  he  slips  several  pairs  into  his  vest 
ccasionally,  merely  for  distance  vision,  pocket,  because  when  speaking  he  bc- 
he  man  w  ho  wears  his  glasses  part  of  the  comes  excited  and  shakes  his  head  with 
ime  and  makes  a  habit  of  putting  them  great  violence.  Sometimes  his  glasses  fly 
n  and  taking  them  off  breaks  ten  pairs  of  off  or  he  knocks  them  off,  and  then  he  docs 
lasses  to  the  nearsighted  man's  one.  not  stop  to  pick  them  up,  and  so  interrupt 

The  nearsighted  man  who  has  learned  his  speech.  He  simply  takes  another  pair 
rom  experience  the  importance  of  having  from  his  vest  pocket, 
xtra  glasses  usually  feels  safe  if  he  has  one  This  manufacturer  was  the  hardest  man 
air  in  addition  to  those  he  is  wearing,  on  eyeglasses  I  ever  knew.  In  the  course 
he  farsighted  man  who  takes  the  same  of  a  few  years  he  used  up  several  hundred 
rccaution  usually  has  two  or  three  extra  pairs.  When  I  asked  him  how  he  got  the 
airs.  Elderly  women  often  have  five  or  habit  of  having  so  many  glasses,  he  said: 
ix  pairs  of  glasses  which  they  keep  in  “Late  one  afternoon  in  New  York  I 
onvenient  places  in  their  homes,  some  on  was  making  a  speech  in  a  directors’  meet- 


NO  OTHER  /w these 
time-saving  features - 

During  the  past  eight  years  business 
has  been  turning  to  a  more  efficient  add¬ 
ing  machine.  It  is  simpler,  smaller, 
lighter.  In  no  other  type  will  its  improve¬ 
ments  be  found. 

This  adding  machine  is  the  Sund- 
strand.  Such  concerns  as  Standard  Oil 
Company;  Scars,  Roebuck  As  Company; 
International  Harvester  Company  and 
many  other  leaders  use  15  to  100  each. 
They  say  its  many  features  speed  work 
and  cut  costs. 

Convenient  sixe  and  light  weight  are 
advanced  Sundstrand  ideas.  You  com¬ 
fortably  carry  it  to  any  desk  or  job. 

10-kcy  operation  is  a  Sundstrand  per¬ 
fection.  Gives  speed  with  cose  to  bejpn- 
ncr  or  expert. 

One  hand  control  is  a  Sundstrand  crea¬ 
tion.  Left  hand  is  free  to  follow  column 
of  figures  or  turn  checks. 

Automatic  column  selection  is  another 
Sundstrand  feature.  Units  are  auto¬ 
matically  placed  under  units,  tens  under 
tens,  etc.,  without  the  slightest  waste  of 
time. 

There  ore  also  advanced  correction 
and  protection  features  sturdy  strength 
and  dependability. 

Adding  machine  users,  who  know  the 
Sundstrand.  will  tell  you  that  no  other 
compares  with  it.  No  other  sets  so  high 
a  standard  in  adding  and  figuring  effi¬ 
ciency.  "The  re-orders  tell  the  story." 

Our  leaflet,  "Testimony,"  is  sent  upon 
request.  Address  Dept.  A. 

SUNDSTRAND  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

Rockford.  III..  U.  S.  A. 


to  have  the  glasses  fitted.  Ion 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I  got  along  gla 
with  those  ten  pairs  of  glasses  you  made  up  rin 
for  me  before  I  went  to  Cuba?”  he  asked,  for 
"No,”  said  the  optician.  "I  suppose  pri 
you  must  have  broken  several  pairs  or  all  am 
of  them?”  lull 

"Not  a  pair!"  chuckled  the  colonel,  lie' 
“Went  through  the  whole  war  without  fra 
breaking  a  lens.  But  two  weeks  after  my  bir 
return  I  dropped  a  pair  on  a  rug  in  the  cat 
library  and  one  lens  broke  off  at  the  screw  cel 
hole.  However,  I  don’t  see  how  I  can  he: 


Adding  and  Figuring  Machine 
Sales  and  service  stations  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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What  lead  does  in  a  motor  car 


SUPPOSE  you  took  the  lead  out 
of  your  motor  car.  It  might  run 
— a  few  blocks— but  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  inconvenience.  In  the  first 
place,  without  the  lead  storage  bat¬ 
tery  you  would  have  to  start  it  with  a 
crank,  and  for  lights  you  would  have 
to  return  to  gas  or  oil.  You  would 
have  to  carry  your  gasoline  in  a  bot¬ 
tle;  for.  with  the  lead-tin  solder  out  of 
the  gas  tank,  the  seams  would  leak, 
and  for  ignition  you  would  have  to  re¬ 
turn  to  dry  cells. 

Lead  in  the  radiator 


After  you  had  run  a  short  distance, 
the  motor  would  be  so  hot  without 
your  lead-tin  soldered  radiator  that 
you  would  come  to  a  stop.  A  good 
thing,  too,  for  without  the  lead  stor¬ 
age  battery  you  could  not  blow  the 
horn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  lead 
you  wouldn't  have  any  gasoline  to 
carry  in  a  bottle,  for  litharge,  an  oxide 
of  lead,  is  used  in  refining  the  gasoline 
that  makes  the  automobile  go. 

Lead  in  the  storage  battery 

The  storage  battery  which  starts 
the  motor,  blows  the  horn,  and  pro¬ 
vides  current  for  the  car  lights  is  prac¬ 
tically  all  lead.  It  contains  lead  in 
three  forms.  Red-lead  and  litharge, 
both  oxides  of  lead,  are  spread  as  a 

Site  on  perforated  hard  lead  plates. 

c  hard  rubber  container  in  which 
the  plates  are  immersed  in  sulphuric 
acid  has  lead  in  ir. 


Lead  toughens  the  tires 

You  cannot  sec  the  lead  that  is  in 
the  tires.  But  it  is  there.  Lead  oxides, 
added  to  the  rubber  at  the  time  it  is 
made,  insure  a  uniform  cure  and  give 
toughness  to  the  rubber. 

Lead  is  also  in  the  soft  rubber  insu¬ 
lation  around  electrical  wiring  and  in 
the  hard  rubber  electrical  devices  and 
switch  buttons.  It  is  in  the  rubber  top 
covering  that  gives  protection  from 
rain.  I  hc  rubber  mat  on  the  car  step 
contains  lead.  The  electric  light  bulbs 
are  made  of  superior  lead  glass  because 
of  its  great  heat  resistance  and  bril¬ 
liancy.  Windings  of  wire  in  the  gen¬ 
erator  which  charges  the  lead  storage 
battery  are  held  in  place  with  lead-tin 
solder. 

The  protection  paint  gives 

But  none  of  these  uses  of  lead  are  as 
widespread  as  that  of  white-lead  in 
the  manufacture  of  good  paint.  Not 
only  the  paint  that  protects  the  motor 
car  but  all  good  paint  wherever  used 
contains  white-lead. 

Buildings  unpainted  crumble  from 
decay.  Buildings 
protected  with 
good  paint  with- 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

No*  York  Boston  Cincinnati  San  FrancKco 
(.Ineland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  Loot* 

JOHV  T  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  A  OIL  CO..  Pittsburgh 


stand  time  and  weather.  “Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all”  is  a  maxim 
wise  men  are  heeding.  And  the  more 
white-lead  any  paint  contains,  the 
greater  is  its  protecting  power  and 
durability. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead 
Company  makes 
white-lead  and  sells  it. 
mixed  with  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  under  the 
name  and  trademark 
of  Dutch  Boy  It' hit r- 
I.rad.  The  figure  of 
the  Dutch  Bov  you 
sec  here  is  reproduced 
on  every  keg  of  white 
lead  and  is  a  guarantee  of  exceptional 
purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil,  bab¬ 
bitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Lead  Company 
are  lead  tubing,  sheet  lead,  soldering 
flux,  lead  pipe,  bar  lead,  litharge,  and 
lead  plumbing  materials. 

More  altout  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you  might 
use  it  in  any  form,  write  to  us  for  spe¬ 
cific  information.  Or  ii  you  have  a 
general  academic  interest  in  this  fas¬ 
cinating  subject  and  desire  to  pursue 
it  further,  we  will  send  on  request  a 
list  of  books  which  describe  this 
metal's  service  to  the  civilized  world. 

r>;  _  *  a  »  *  l  .  . 
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(^fjjAfDehwy  nxokes 
Ordering  a  fPka&are 

Because  of  I  lie  unique 
service  which  assures 
surprising  promptness  in 
our  deliveries,  thousands  ‘ 
of  people,  both  here  and 
abroad,  tukc  delight  in 
ordering  American  Sta- 
tionerv.  We  want  you  to 
test  this  service — to  know 
that  it  equals,  in  every 
respect,  the  sterling  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  paper.  And  we 
want  you  to  learn  how 
beautifully  this  particu¬ 
lar  stationery  meets  the 
need  for  a  simple  yet 
tasteful  note-paper  for 
informal  ami  household* 
busiucsscorrespondence. 
Order  a  package  today. 
Wc  know —  and  guaran¬ 
tee  —  that  you  will  be 
thoroughly  satisfied. 


200 


Skedt-voo&wlopa 
for*  122 


***«TfD  Any" 

MAUI  A  NO  AOOAIIf 


This  comprises  our”Reg- 
ular  Package"  which  is 
made  up  as  follows  and 
mailed  postpaid. 

PAPER:  National  Bank  Bond 
—  clear,  white,  fine  textured; 
exquisite  writing  surface. 
SIZE:  Sheet  6x7:  envelopes  to 
match.  INK:  Name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  printed  as  shown  in 
illustration,  in  rich,  dark 
blue  ink. 


For  ooler*  wool  of  Beater  ami  far- 
etpn  rooDlrier.  a«l«fl  Alwara  rr- 
ntil  w  till  or. I#r.  1  ith  the  etrepdoo- 
al  fat  till ie-  9f  oor  large  plant,  all 

ortUra  art*  filled  w  Ith  aOMlIag  •prrd. 

W  r  hasr  no  agents  or  beam  b 
All  American  Stai 
mail  from  »Vru.  Ind 
orlgtlBAtairn  of  tbta  hpralitaliaifry, 
Itarr  lucressfully  maotifarfarad  it 

for  eight  years. 

The  American  Stationery  Co. 
Dept.  24.  Peru,  Indiana. 


- C  O  U  P  O  N - 

THE  AMERICAN  STATIONERY  CO. 

DEPT.  21.  PERU.  INDIANA 
Gvnllrmen:  llrn-ilh  11.00  Inr  200  thrrtw  «o4 
100  fnirlcfn  o4  Aoirman  ^uoown  la  ha 
pnnird  ■■  .ho-n  on  •Uarharf  -l.p  (Sola,  lo 
•  o’  P""<  «°PT 

MONEY  READILY  REFUNDED  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  WHOLLY  SATISFIED 


The  popularity  of  the  lorgnette  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  women  seldom 
have  pockets  in  which  to  keep  their  glasses 
when  they  are  not  in  use.  I  he  lorgnette, 
being  attached  to  a  ribbon  or  chain,  is 
worn  around  the  neck  and  thus  is  always 
handy.  As  it  is  made  in  attractive  shapes, 
it  is  also  ornamental  when  folded  up  and 
worn  as  a  kind  of  pendant. 

The  Oxford  style  of  eyeglasses  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  men  and  a  good  many  women 
who  do  not  find  the  lorgnette  adapted  to 
their  use.  Some  women  who  have  tried 
the  lorgnette  say  that  they  find  it  some¬ 
thing  of  a  handicap,  because  to  use  it  one- 
hand  is  always  required.  ’I  he  Oxford  eye¬ 
glasses.  with  their  large  flexible  springs, 
can  be  folded  up  and  carried  in  a  small 
case  about  rhe  size  of  one  lens,  or  they  can 
he  folded  together,  fastened  bv  a  clip  and 
worn  as  an  ornament  at  the  end  of  a  rib¬ 
bon  or  chain. 

Very  few  Americans  have  adopted  the 
monocle,  and  I  doubt  if  many  ever  will. 
It  is  not  very  practised  for  persons  leading 
an  active  life,  since  it  has  to  be  held  in 
lace  by  drawing  the  check  and  the  eye- 
row  together. 


C 


I  MAN  E  known  a  g«H»d  many  people  who 
*  really  needed  glasses  to  refuse  to  wear 
them  because  they  thought  them  unbe¬ 
coming;  but  nowadays  no  one  wears 
glasses  for  the  sake  of  being  in  style.  NS  hen 
obliged  to  wear  glasses,  most  people  do.  of 
course,  try  to  select  the  style  that  is  most 
becoming  to  them. 

Some  time  ago.  a  young  woman  whose 
sight  was  not  markedly  defective  asked 
j  advice  as  to  the  style  of  glasses  that  would 
1  make  her  look  most  distinguished.  “  Hie 
fact  is."  she  said,  “if  you  can  give  me 
glasses  that  will  serve  as  a  complete  dis¬ 
guise  so  much  the  better." 

As  she  was  a  very  attractive  young 
woman  this  request  was  mystifying;  hut 
before  she  was  fitted  out  with  a  complete 
set  of  glasses  -  lorgnettes,  eyeglasses  with 
and  without  rims,  and  tortoise-shell  read¬ 
ing  glasses,  she  explained  her  request  for  a 
disguise.  I  he  year  before  she  had  been  an 
assistant  in  the  office  of  a  hotel  at  a  fash¬ 
ionable  Southern  resort.  One  of  the  guests 
at  the  hotel,  a  well-known  millionaire,  had 
fallen  in  lose  with  her.  and  now,  after 
their  marriage,  they  were  going  back  to 
the  same  hotel  for  the  vacation  season. 

"I  told  my  husband,"  said  the  young 
woman,  "that  I  feared  he  might  he  em¬ 
barrassed  if  some  of  the  guests  I  used  to 
wait  on  should  come  up  to  me  and  ask  for 
rooms.  He  says  that  nothing  like  that 
could  happen,  and  that  he  wouldn't  he 
embarrassed  anyhow;  but  I  don't  feel  very 
sure  of  myself  yet.  and  I  want  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  The  lorgnette  is  the  deadliest 
weapon  you  have,  isn’t  it:“ 

W  e  constantly  see  people  looking  awk¬ 
wardly  over  their  glasses  and  others  who 
push  their  glasses  up  on  their  foreheads 
when  thev  want  to  read.  Such  maneuvers 
are  a  sure  sign  that  these  people  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  modern  optical  con¬ 
veniences.  I  he  person  who  looks  over  the 
top  of  his  glasses  is  wearing  reading  lenses 
and  so.  of  course.  Ins  eyes  cannot  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  when  he  wants  to  look 
off  at  a  distance.  I  he  person  who  pushes 
glasses  up  on  his  forehead  is  wearing  dis¬ 
tance  glasses,  and  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
examine  objects  close  by  until  he  has  re¬ 
moved  them  from  in  front  of  his  eves.  In 


either  case,  the  person  needs  what  we  call 
bifocal  lenses,  glasses  which  give  a  distance 
vision  through  the  upper  part  and  a  near, 
or  reading,  vision  through  the  lower  part. 

The  inventor  of  the  bifocal  lens  was  an 
American — Benjamin  Franklin.  For  a 
long  time  he  had  been  wearing  spectacles 
fitted  with  reading  lenses;  but  at  last  he 
found  that  he  had  outgrown  them  and 
could  sec  well  with  them  at  a  distance. 
From  this  he  knew  at  once  that  for  read¬ 
ing  lie  required  much  stronger  lenses.  He 
had  the  reading  lenses  made,  and  then  he 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  putting  both  his  read¬ 
ing  lenses  and  the  distance  lenses  in  the 
same  frame.  He  had  the  lenses  cut  in  two, 
put  the  halves  of  the  weaker  lenses  (from 
Ins  reading  glasses)  in  the  upper  part  and 
the  halves  of  the  new  and  stronger  lenses 
in  the  lower  part,  binding  them  together 
in  his  steel  spectacle  frames.  Thus  he 
evolved  the  first  pair  of  bifocals  ever  worn. 
The  principle  of  the  bifocals  we  wear  to¬ 
day  is  exactly  the  same,  hut  the  method 
of  making  them  has  changed.  By  a  special 
process  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  distance  and  the  reading  parts  of  the 
jens  is  made  invisible,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  that  the  lens  really 
has  two  parts. 

Whether  you  wear  eyeglasses  or  spec¬ 
tacles,  there  arr  two  things  of  great  im- 

Citancc  you  should  remember:  The 
ises  you  wear  should  he  proportioned  to 
your  face,  and  they  should  be  centered 
with  absolute  accuracy.  You  should  have 
your  lenses  fitted  bv  a  qualified  optician, 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  si/e  of  your  lenses 
you  should  rely  on  his  judgment. 

Most  people  make  the  mistake  of  want¬ 
ing  their  lenses  too  big.  This  means  that 
the  pupils  of  the  eye  cannot  be  in  the  exact 
center.  W  lien  this  condition  exists,  every¬ 
thing  the  eye  sees  is  more  or  less  distorted. 

It  is  much  better  to  have  your  lenses 
too  small  than  too  large.  Lenses  that  arc 
too  small  mav  he  objectionable  because 
they  arc  not  becoming,  but  they  are  far 
less  likely  to  cause  distortion  and  injure 
the  eyes  than  lenses  that  arc  too  large. 

PEOPLE  who  want  extra  large  lenses  be¬ 
cause  of  their  wider  area  of  vision  can 
solve  the  difficulty  by  getting  lenses  built 
especially  for  this  purpose.  I  he  man 
whose  nose  is  broad  at  the  base  and  nar¬ 
row  at  the  crest  usually  finds  that  a  large 
round  or  oval  lens  hits  his  cheek,  and  this, 
of  course,  tilts  the  glass  so  that  it  is  not 
properly  centered. 

lo  avoid  this  the  glass  can  he  made 
narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top, 
or  the  lens  can  be  cut  in  an  octagonal 
shape. 

Many  people  seem  to  he  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  glasses  should  always  he  fitted 
by  an  eye  specialist.  I  have  known  people 
to  buy  their  glasses  in  hardware  stores  or 
at  countrv  fairs,  wherever  glasses  are  cx- 
sed  for  sale.  Cilasscs  chosen  in  this  hap- 
azard  way  may  for  a  time  seem  to  im¬ 
prove  the  vision,  hut  in  the  end  they 
injure  it.  ( »ne  woman  who  picked  out  her 
own  glasses  on  a  bargain  counter  wore  a 
lens  before  one  eye  three  times  as  strong 
as  the  one  before  the  other  eye.  The 
stronger  lens  made  her  almost  blind  in  one 
eye  and  ruined  its  focus  forever.  To-day, 
she  has  only  partial  use  of  it.  and  this 
through  a  very  strong  lens  properly  ad¬ 
justed  to  correct  the  defect  she  brought 
upon  herself. 
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Clemenceau’s  boundless  energy 
is  built  on  sound  sleep 


Oil  his  eightieth  birthday,  the 
busy  "Tiger  of  France”  said  the 
secret  of  his  unfailing  youth  and 
energy  is  sound  sleep. 

All  successful  men  know  that 
sleep  is  a  faithful  but  exacting 
paymaster — that  it  will  return 
many-fold  all  that  you  give  it 
but  make  you  pay  if  you  cheat  it. 

Knowing  this,  why  do  you  give 
your  sleep  equipment  so  little 
thought?  Why  do  you  buy  a 
spring  and  mattress  with  less  care 
than  you  give  any  other  impor¬ 
tant  necessity  you  purchase? 


Take  ten  minutes  tonight  to 
study  the  mattress  and  spring 
you  sleep  on.  Go  to  your  furni¬ 
ture  dealer’s  and  examine  the 
wide  range  of  Simmons  mat¬ 
tresses  and  springs  offered  at 
prices  to  lit  any  pocket  book. 

Compare  what  you  have  with  a 
Simmons  mattress  of  buoyant 
new  material  and  a  Simmons 
spring  of  the  type  you  best  like. 

Then  judge  for  yourself  whether 
health,  energy  and  personal  suc¬ 
cess  are  not  worth  more  than 
the  small  cost  of  sleep  comfort. 
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How  about 
the  corncob? 


The  old  family  meerschaum 
stirs  no  thrills 
this  smoker 


in 


‘Dear  Sira  and  so  forth,"  begins  a  letter 
we  recently  received  from  H.  T.  Spenser, 
Mudison,  Wisconsin,  “I  am  cupping  my 
hands  in  the  shape  of  a  megaphone  and 
shouting  a  loud  echo  of  approval  to  your 
correspondent  who  smokes  a  meerschaum 
pipe  fifty  years  old. 

"But  I  don’t  want  him  or  any  other 
smoker  to  get  away  with  the  idea  that  a 
meerschaum  is  the  only  pipe  where  Edge- 
worth  is  concerned. 

"For,  you  see,  I  am  a  corncob  smoker. 

What's  more,  1  am  a 
corncob-Edgeworth 
smoker. 

"The  corncob- 
Edgeworth  combina¬ 
tion  is  hard  to  beat.  I 
have  tried  almost 
every  combination  of 
pipe  and  tobacco  there 
is  and  have  yet  to 
find  one  that  can 
approach  it  for 
year-in-and-voar- 
out  pipe  smoking. 

"So.  if  you’re 
starting  a  Corn¬ 
cob-Edgeworth 
Clan,  don’t  forget 
to  put  me  down 
as  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber.” 

Wc  are  continually  being  surprised  by 
smokers  who  discover  things  about  Edee- 
worth  that  we  don’t  know  ourselves,  For 
instance,  we  never  suspected  that  Edge- 
worth  smokes  any  better  in  a  corncob  than 
it  does  in  a  briar.  Frankly,  we  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  does.  At  any  rate,  we  have 
any  numlnT  of  friends  who  claim  that 
Edgeworth  is  the  only  tobacco  to  use  in 
brinra.  in  calabashes,  in  meerschaums,  or 
in  clays. 

In  smoking,  we  believe,  it  is  every  man 
to  his  own  taste. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  donT 
try  to  make  all  of  the  tobacco  that  is 
smoked  in  pijn-s.  We  know'  there  are  men 
who  have  perfectly  sound  reasons  for  not 
liking  Edgeworth. 

At  the  same  time  we  know  there  are 
any  number  of  men  who  would  like  it  if 
they  only  had  a  chance  to  try  it  once. 
That’s  why  we  are  always  glad  to  send  free 
samples. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Edgeworth,  send 
us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard. 
We  will  forward  to  you  immediately  free 
samples  of  Edgew  orth  Plug  Slice  and  Edge- 
worth  Heady- Kubbed.  If  you  also  include 
the  name  and  address  of  your  tobacco 
dealer,  we  w  ill  make  it  easier  for  you  to  get 
Edgeworth  if  you  should  like  it. 

For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  25  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth. 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


Many  people  neglect  to  have  their  eyes 
examined  at  ptoner  intervals.  I  have 
heard  people  say  Doastingly  that  the)*  are 
still  wearing  the  glasses  they  bought 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before.  Such  a 
boast  is  a  proof  only  of  foolhardiness,  for 
glasses  that  old  cannot  possibly  be  suited 
to  the  person’s  present  needs.  1  he  far¬ 
sighted  person  ought  to  have  his  eyes  ex¬ 
amined  at  least  once  in  every  two  years. 
The  nearsighted  person  ought  to  have  his 
eves  examined  once  a  year.  If  the  near¬ 
sighted  person  docs  do  this  he  can  ajmost 
certainly  count  on  an  improvement  in  his 
sight.  . 

STATISTICS  co\cring  many  years  show 
that  nine  out  of  ever)*  ten  persons  over 
twenty-one  usually  have  imperfect  sight. 
At  thirty-one,  the  proportion  is  larger. 
Above  forty  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  nun  or  woman  with  perfect  sight.  Even 
though  you  think  you  do  not  need  glasses, 
the  best  course  is  to  have  your  eyes  ex¬ 
amined  by  a  competent  specialist.  I  O- 
dav,  thousands  of  people  who  think  their 
eyes  arc  all  right  are  actually  doing  them¬ 
selves  serious  injur)*  by  not  wearing  prop- 
erlv  fitted  glasses  to  eliminate  eye  strain. 

There  are  two  types  of  people  who  ought 
to  consult  eye  specialists  at  once  if  they 
have  not  recently  done  so:  those  having 
difficulty  in  seeing  and  those  suffering 
from  headache,  cyeachc,  and  nervous  dis¬ 
turbances. 

Imperfect  vision  is  not  always  apparent 
to  persons  so  handicapped.  They  have 
always  seen  objects  blurred  or  distorted, 
and  believe  they  see  as  others  do.  I  have 
known  people  who  were  nearly  half  blind 
to  claim  that  they  could  see  as  well  as  any¬ 
one.  Some  people,  after  suffering  for  years 
from  eye  trouble,  have  discovered  the 


cause  only  accidentally  upon  closing  one 
eye.  By  looking  first  out  of  one  eye  and 
then  the  other,  they  found  that  they  could 
sec  much  better  with  one  than  with  the 
other. 

People  who  have  slight  defects  are  usu¬ 
ally  the  ones  who  suffer  from  headaches 
and  the  various  nervous  disturbances  due 
to  eye  strain.  I  he  eye  muscles  can  exert 
enough  effort  to  overcome  the  small  errors 
of  vision,  but  in  the  end  the  continued 
strain  produces  painful  symptoms.  If  the 
condition  is  not  corrected,  the  symptoms 
grow  worse.  Even  if  you  see  well,  and  feel 
sure  your  vision  is  normal,  you  should, 
in  case  you  have  such  symptoms  as  I  have 
just  mentioned,  consult  an  experienced 
examiner. 

These  are  the  defects  which  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  bv  glasses:  First,  the  eyeball  being 
too  short — farsight;  second,  the  eyeball 
being  too  long —nearsight;  third,  the 
transparent  front  of  the  eye  curving  more 
in  one  direction  than  in  another— astig¬ 
matism;  fourth,  the  natural  change  in  the 
eyes,  which  require  most  people  to  use 
glasses  for  reading  and  near  work  after 
forty  years  of  age. 

The  best  eyesight  is  usually  found 
among  old  sea  captains,  and  next  among 
hunters,  fishermen,  and  others  who  have 
worked  most  of  their  lives  out  of  doors. 
I  hr  eye  is  benefited  by  looking  off  long 
distances,  and  such  men  constantly  have 
their  eyes  turned  toward  a  long  horizon. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  editors,  print¬ 
ers.  and  proof  readers  almost  invariably 
require  glasses  to  correct  defects  of  vision 
caused  by  eye  strain  at  some  time  in  their 
career;  hut,  regardless  of  occupation,  any 
person  who  does  fine  work  or  reads  a  great 
deal  ought  to  make  certain  that  he  is  not 
abusing  his  eyes  by  going  without  glasses. 


The  Two  Mikes:  A  Romance 

of  Broadway 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


Italians  lived  I  could  make  a  success  of  it. 

"But  the  owner  of  the  theatre  wanted 
four  hundred  dollars  in  advance  and  1  had 
only  about  four  hundred  cents.  However, 
I  got  Woods  to  let  me  set  up  a  table  in  the 
lohhv,  during  the  week  before  he  closed, 
I  and  I  sold  enough  scats  in  advance  to  pay 
,  my  own  first  week’s  rent. 

"My  opera  ’season’  petered  out  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks;  but  I  nut  on  other  shows 
after  that,  and  managed  to  keep  going  for 
the  sixteen  weeks  until  Woods  again  took 
over  the  theatre. 

"My  next  adventure  was  with  a  negro 
company  which  I  organized  with  John 
Larkin  as  the  star.  He  had  been  going 
around  the  country  with  the  Black  Patti, 
but  he  wanted  to  have  a  chance  to  shine 
all  by  himself.  I  took  the  company  down 
South  and  succeeded  in  keeping  afloat  for 
ten  weeks.  I  hen  we  stranded  in  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama. 

“It  had  been  a  tough  proposition.  My 
only  personal  possession  of  any  value  was 
this  ring,  which  I  still  wear.  My  mother 
had  given  it  to  me.  I  used  to  pawn  it  in 
i  one  town  to  help  pay  our  fare  to  the  next 
one.  I  here,  if  we  took  in  enough  money, 
1  would  send  the  ticket  hack  and  redeem 


the  ring.  But  when  we  gut  to  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  situation  was  hopeless. 

"Larkin  had  been  more  anxious  for  a 
chance  to  play  a  leading  part  than  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  So  he  hadn't  asked  me  for  any 
money  except  to  pay  his  hotel  hills.  Me 
had  taken  the  rest  in  1  O  t”s;  and  by  this 
time  they  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred 
dollars.  I  told  him  I  w  as  broke  and  offered 
to  give  him  the  production  in  exchange 
for  what  I  owed  him.  When  he  accepted, 
I  sent  to  my  folks  for  money  to  pay  mv 
fare  hack  to  New  York,  and  came  home/’ 

rTHERE  is  no  need  of  telling  all  the  dc- 
■  tails  of  Mindlin's  experiences  up  to  that 
night  last  October  when  he  wore  a  path  in 
the  Klaw  Theatre  alleyway.  I  have  told 
enough  to  show  you  that  there  had  been 
plenty  of  hard  work,  initiative,  courage, 
ami  self-reliance  in  those  earlier  chapters. 

Now  for  the  other  Michael.  As  it 
chanced,  he  also  was  employed  by  Woods 
when  he  quit  school  at  sixteen.  1  his 
Michael  began  as  an  office  boy  and  mes¬ 
senger.  He  ran  errands  for  everybody, 
even  for  the  w  omen  relatives  of  some  of  the 
older  men  in  the  office. 

"  Did  you  ever  take  a  pair  of  slippers  to 
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a  dry-goods  store  and  try  to  match  them 
in  stockings  and  gloves?’*  he  asked  me 
solemnly.  “Maybe  you  think  it’s  easy. 
Well,  it  isn’t!  If  there’s  one  thing  I’m 
proud  of  in  my  checkered  career,  it's  the 
fact  that  J  came  through  that  test  all 
right. 

"I  did  the  greatest  lot  of  assorted  er¬ 
rands  you  ever  heard  of.  I  carried  every¬ 
thing  from  spring  hats  to  a  bag  full  of 
money.  In  the  past  nine  years,  I’ll  bet 
I’ve  walked  enough  miles,  in  New  York’s 
streets,  to  have  taken  me  around  the 
world  a  dozen  times. 

“After  a  while,  I  got  into  the  publicity 
department,  where  my  chief  duty  was  to 
‘peddle  pictures,'  as  they  call  it.  I  took 
dozens  of  photographs  of  our  actors  and 
actresses  around  to  the  newspapers  and 
tried  to  get  somebody  to  print  them.  You 
can  see  lor  yourself  that  I’m  no  six-footer. 
I  guess  the  reason  is  that  1  never  had 
time  to  grow  that  far.  1  didn’t  keep  still 
long  enough. 

ELL,  from  the  Woods  office  I  went  to 

’  ’  William  Harris,  Junior,  in  his  public¬ 
ity  department.  Hut  by  this  time  I’d  begun 
to  figure  that  headwork  was  a  lot  better 
than  footwork.  So  while  I  kept  on  ped¬ 
dling  pictures  by  day.  I  got  Mr.  Harris  to 
let  me  act  as  manager  of  ’East  is  West.’ 
which  was  then  running  in  New  York.  I 
had  to  count  the  receipts  after  the  show, 
see  to  depositing  the  money  in  the  bank, 
pay  the  actors,  and  things  of  that  sort.  I 
got  twenty  dollars  a  week  extra  for  doing 
this  work.  And  twenty  dollars  wasn’t  to 
be  sneezed  at— especially  as,  by  this  time. 
1  was  thinking  of  getting  married.  In  fact, 
I  had  picked  out  the  girl. 

"Mr.  Harris  was  having  a  very  success¬ 
ful  season  that  year,  lie  had  four  plays 
which  were  doing  big  business.  So,  of 
course,  he  was  not  buying  many  others. 
Well,  while  I  had  been  peddling  pictures 
and  paying  actors  and  putting  somebody 
vise's  money  in  the  bank,  1  had  been  learn¬ 
ing  all  I  could  and  thinking  a  good  deal. 
And  the  thing  I  thought  of  most,  the 
thing  I  thought  of  all  t he  limr,  was  that  if 
I  could  have  a  share  in  producing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  play  1  could  pur  some  money  in  the 
bank  for  myself. 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  there  must  be 
some  good  plays  among  those  that  came 
into  the  Harris  office.  I  hey  might  be  re¬ 
fused  by  him  because  he  didn’t  need  them. 
Hut  somebody  would  get  them.  Somebody 
would  produce  them.  Why  shouldn’t  I 
have  at  least  a  share  in  this? 

“  I  had  to  be  at  the  theatre  until  mid¬ 
night.  Hut  when  I  went  home.  I  always 
carried  two  or  three  plays  with  me,  and 
I’d  sit  up  until  almost  daylight  and  read 
them.  After  a  while,  the  office  people  used 
to  lock  till-  plays  in  the  safe;  afraid  I’d 
carry  them  off  and  lose  them,  I  guess. 
Hut  I  managed  to  slip  a  few  out  anyway. 
Those  that  seemed  promising  to  me.  I 
would  carry  around  to  the  agents,  or  to 
other  managers.  Nobody  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  me.  If  they  said  anything  at 
all.  it  was  usually  something  about  the 
play  being  hopeless.  Still  I  went  right  on 
reading  them.  And  I  suppose  I  couldn’t 
help  learning  something  about  plays,  just 
by  doing  that. 

“Then  came  last  season,  when  suddenly 
a  new  mystery  play  was  put  on  and  scored 
an  instantaneous  success.  It  was  ‘  I  he 
Cat  and  the  Canary;’  a  play  which  almost 


every  manager  in  New  York  had  refused. 
Kilboum  Gordon,  who  was  a  press  agent 
himself,  got  hold  of  the  play,  saw  its  possi¬ 
bilities  and  persuaded  people  to  put  up 
the  money — a  little  from  one  person,  a  few 
hundreds  from  somebody  else,  and  so  on. 

"  I  went  to  work  for  Mr.  Gordon,  chiefly 
at  my  old  familiar  job  of  peddling  pictures. 
Still  doing  a  lot  of  the  same  old  footwork, 
you  see.  The  play  was  a  huge  success;  and 
that  simply  made  me  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  that  somewhere,  in  the  piles  of 
manuscripts  kicking  around  the  New  York 
theatrical  offices,  there  were  other  golden 
chances  for  whoever  would  have  the 
courage  to  take  them. 

“One  of  the  plays  which  I  had  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  to  get  people  interested  in 
was  a  piece  by  Mr.  lallon.  My  friends 
used  to  guv  me  because  I  literally  counted 
the  cost  of  a  play  before  I  would  consider 
it.  Hut  1  had  to  do  this.  I  had  no  money 
to  speak  of.  I  knew  I  couldn’t  raise 
money  for  an  expensive  production.  So  1 
never  could  look  twice  at  a  play  that 
called  for  a  large  cast  and  expensive  scen¬ 
ery.  I  remember  w  hen  someone  told  me 
about  this  play  by  Fallon  -  it  was  called 
’The  Noose’ — 1  asked  about  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  the  scenery. 

’"There  are  five  characters  and  the  en¬ 
tire  action  takes  place  in  Central  I’ark,’ 
he  told  me. 

'"That’s  fine!’  1  said.  'Then  all  we'll 
need  is  one  bench  and  a  few  trees!’ 

"VA/ELL.  |  couldn’t  get  anybody  in ter- 

*  *  ested  in  'The  Noose;  but  in  the 
spring  a  friend  told  me  that  Fallon  had  an¬ 
other  play,  called  'The  Last  Warning.’  a 
mystery  play  which  nobody  would  take. 
Knowing  that  several  mystery  plays  had 
made  fortunes  during  the  past  few  years 
I  asked  to  see  Fallon’s  much-rriected 
piece.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  hau  good 
possibilities.  Hut  there  was  no  use  going 
to  the  regular  producers  with  it.  1  hev 
had  turned  it  down  already.  So  I  didn't 
know  • chert  to  turn. 

“  Then,  one  day  in  April.  I  was  walking 
along  Forty-second  Street  when  I  ran 
across  Mike,  here.  I  had  met  him  when 
both  of  us  were  with  Woods,  but  I  had 
lost  track  of  him  in  recent  years.  I  knew 
he  had  pn>duced  some  plays,  however,  so 
1  immediately  clutched  at  him. 

"When  I  told  him  I  was  on  the  track  of 
a  play  1  wanted  him  to  read,  he  made  some 
impolite  remarks  about  not  having  time 
to  spend  on  my  fool  plays;  but  finally  I 
rsuaded  him  to  look  it  over.  Fallon, 
wever,  insisted  that  he  must  read  the 
piece  to  Mike.  So  we  got  together  one  day 
and  Fallon  read  it  aloud. 

"Fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  finished 
the  contract  was  signed  for  us  to  produce 
the  play.  Mike,  who  had  a  little  money, 
wrote  a  check  for  Fallon’s  five  hundred 
dollars'  advance  royalties.  I  gave  Mike 
an  I  O  l*  for  my  half  of  that  amount. 

"At  last  I  was  the  part  owner  -on  pa¬ 
per.  at  least — of  a  play!  lo  be  sure,  it 
was  a  play  that  nobody  else  w  anted.  1'his 
wasn't  a  very  exhilarating  thing  to  reflect 
on;  but  Mike  and  I  believed  in  the  piece 
anyway;  didn't  we?” 

"Yes.’’  said  Mindlin;  “but  when  it 
came  to  getting  other  people  to  believe 
in  it,  wc  had  an  all-summer’s  job  on  our 
hands.  If  wc  hadn't  had  friends  the  play 
never  would  have  been  produced — not  by 
us'  But  wc  did  have  a  lot  of  friends;  at 


any  rare,  Mike  did.  And  that  was  lucky. 

"Wc  decided  that  the  only  way  we  could 
raise  the  money  would  be  by  selling  stock 
in  the  production.  \\  e.  as  owners  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  play,  were  to  have  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  net  profits — if  there  were  any! 
I  he  stockholders  were  to  have  the  other 
fifty  per  cent.  Wc  figured  that  we  would 
need  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  all  ex¬ 
penses:  scenery,  lights,  properties,  cos¬ 
tumes.  and  soon;  also,  to  get  a  theatre, 
pay  salaries  and  wages,  the  cost  of  trying 
out  the  piece  on  the  road,  advertising,  and 
other  items.  So  we  decided  to  sell  two  hun¬ 
dred  shares  at  one  hundred  dollars  each. 

"  Hut  deciding  to  do  it  and  doing  it  were 
two  very  different  things.  At  first  we 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  easy  sailing,  for 
a  few  days  after  we  bought  the  play  we 
got  one  man  to  take  two  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  stock.  That  w  as  fine!  But  it  was 
six  weeks  before  we  succeeded  in  selling 
another  dollar's  worth. 

"In  the  meantime,  wc  had  gone  ahead 
and  engaged  our  company.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  Actors’  Fuuity  Association,  we 
lud  put  up  a  deposit  ol  sixteen  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars— and  we  had  only  two  thou¬ 
sand  altogether-  just  to  guarantee  pay¬ 
ment  of  part  of  the  salaries  for  two  weeks. 

"  Robert  Fdeson,  who  w  as  to  be  the 
leading  man,  made  a  different  contract 
with  us.  He  was  to  get  a  certain  salary 
and  a  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts.  So 
we  didn’t  have  to  deposit  a  two-weeks 
guarantee  for  him.  We  couldn’t  have  done 
it  anyway.  Didn't  have  enough  money. 

"But  gradually  we  sold  more  of  the 
stock,  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  at  a 
time.  Mike  hung  onto  his  position  all  this 
time,  because  he  and  his  wife  he  bad 
married  the  girl,  you  see — had  to  live. 
But  somehow  or  other  he  managed  to  get 
ninety  minutes  of  work  into  a  sixty-min¬ 
ute  hour;  and  he  did  this  for  most  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  every  day.  Finally,  in 
August,  we  began  rehearsals.  Actors  re¬ 
hearse  four  weeks  without  pay,  you  know; 
so  wc  could  do  that  much,  anyway. 

"I) LT  we  had  to  have  scenery  too;  and 
lights  and  costumes  and  furniture. 
The  play  called  for  'period  costumes'  and 
a  Iso  for  modern  ones.  We  had  to  pay  for  the 
modern  ones  outright;  because  if  we  used 
them  at  all  they  couldn’t  be  returned,  of 
course.  Hut  the  period  costumes  could  be 
used  later  bv  some  other  company.  So  wc 
were  allowed  to  buy  them  by  making  a 
deposit  and  agreeing  to  pay  so  much  every 
week  until  they  were  paid  for.  If  the  play 
should  fail  before  this  was  done,  we  would 
lose  the  costumes  and  our  payments. 

"We  made  the  same  arrangement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  furniture,  but  we  had  to  pay 
cash  for  the  scenery  and  some  other  things. 
Mike  became  a  regular  monomaniac  on 
the  subject  of  saving  money.  In  the  play 
as  it  was  written,  there  were  several  po¬ 
licemen;  but  Mike  decided  that  we’d  have 
to  cut  out  the  policemen  and  save  the  cost 
of  their  uniforms.  So  these  characters 
were  missing  from  the  cast  until  we 
opened  in  New  York. 

“And  so  it  went.  Wc  schemed  and  fig¬ 
ured  and  cut  corners  and  saved  wherever 
Mike’s  eagle  eye  could  find  a  chance.  Hut 
gradually  the  thing  took  shape;  and  on 
September  eleventh  we  opened  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  1  he  day  we  went  up 
there  our  train  was  three  hours  late  in 
leaving  New  York,  and  1  said  it  looked  tome 
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as  if  fate  "as  doing  itsdarndest  to  con  vince 
iis  we’d  better  stay  in  New  York!  But  1 
guess  I  was  mistaken.”  he  said  with  a  laugh. 

“The  very  day  before  our  scenery  was 
shipped  to  Hartford,  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
building  where  it  had  been  painted,  and 
"hen  it  reached  Hartford  we  found  the 
canvas  had  been  almost  ruined  by  water 
and  was  still  soaking  "rt.  We  had  paid 
twelve  hundred  dollars  for  that  scenery. 
It  cost  four  hundred  dollars  more  to  have 
workmen  at  Hartford  make  it  even  half 
way  presentable.  When  we  got  back  to 
New  York  we  had  to  pay  seven  hundred 
dollars  more  to  get  it  all  repainted.  That's 
a  sample  of  some  of  the  luck  we  had. 

“AT  HARTFORD,  the  night  before  we 
opened  there.  Mike  came  to  me  and 
said:  ‘What  "ill  we  do  if  the  seat  sale  to¬ 
morrow  is  bad?  We  haven't  any  money. 
How  will  we  get  out  of  town?' 

"'Well,'  l  said,  ‘the  weather’s  pleas¬ 
ant.  the  walking's  good,  and  New  ’>  ork 
isn't  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
here.  I  guess  that’s  the  answer.’ 

''l  or  anybody  with  a  past  history  like 
Mike’s,  in  the  matter  of  walking,  he 
seemed  very  cold  toward  the  idea," 
laughed  Mindlin.  "And  he  wasn’t  any 
more  enthusiastic  the  next  night,  when 
we  took  in  only  four  hundred  dollars!  But 
we  staved  there  three  dav  s,  and  did  better 
at  each  performance.  This  happened  at 
every  town  we  played  in.  Business  im¬ 
proved  each  night;  and  that  was  encour¬ 
aging.  We  stayed  out  two  weeks  and  lost 
only  about  two  hundred  dollars,  which 
wasn’t  bail  for  a  trv-out  trip. 

"  I  he  experience  had  shown  us  one 
thing:  the  play  would  have  to  be  revised 
before  it  opened  in  New  York;  but  we 
figured  we  could  do  this  in  two  weeks. 
Edeson  wanted  to  draw  his  salary  for  the 
two  weeks,  hut  wc  simply  didn’t  have  the 
money  to  pay  him.  So,  as  he  had  other 
otters,  we  let  him  go  and  engaged  William 
Courtleigh  instead. 

"Meanwhile,  there  had  hern  the  big 
problem  of  getting  a  theatre  in  New  York. 
Of  course  nobody  could  he  expected  to 
want  a  couple  of  outsiders  like  us.  espe¬ 
cially  when  our  play  was  one  that  had  gone 
begging  for  a  producer.  But  we  knew  that 
one  of  the  big  managers  had  gone  to  Stam¬ 
ford  when  wc  played  there.  We  knew  that 
he  had  sat  through  the  whole  play;  and 
we  also  knew  that  there  are  mighty  few 

Clays  lie  does  sir  through.  So  we  thought 
c  would  he  interested  in  us. 

"But  when  wc  tried  to  sec  him.  and 
didn't  even  gain  admission  to  his  office,  it 
looked  as  if  we  must  have  made  a  pretty 
poor  guess  as  to  how  he  would  act 
when  interested.  One  night,  however,  we 
waited  outside  the  building  until  eleven 
o’clock,  because  we  knew  he  usually  came 
ro  his  office  at  a  late  hour.  And  after  he 
had  gone  up  wc  persuaded  the  elevator 
man.  whom  Mike  fortunately  knew,  to 
take  us  up  too. 

"  I  hat  time  he  did  see  us.  And  after  wc 
had  explained  our  need  of  a  theatre,  lie 
finally  said  he  would  let  us  have  one.  but 
only  on  condition  that  we  make  a  deposit 
ot  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  in  advance. 
We  had  managed  to  sell  some  more  stock 
by  this  time;  but  we  didn't  have  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  we  told  him  so. 
We  tried  ro  get  his  figure  down  t<>  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  but  it  didn’t  work. 
"  I  knew  he  had  the  reputation  of  .-nd-.n 


an  interview  abruptly,  and  I  was  afraid  he 
might  turn  us  out  at  any  moment,”  said 
Mindlin  with  a  laugh.  ”1  kept  hold  of  my 
hat  all  the  time  1  was  there,  so  that  if  I 
Fad  to  depart  in  haste  I  wouldn't  lose  that! 
It  was  the  only  hat  1  had  and  1  needed  it. 

“Well,  1  did  keep  a  hat  to  cover  my 
head — but  he  didn’t  give  us  a  roof  to  cover 
our  play,  and  we  lost  several  weeks  trying 
to  find  one.  At  last,  however,  we  got  the 
Klaw  theatre  on  terms  that  we  could 
meet,  and  the  opening  was  set  for  Tues¬ 
day,  October  twenty-fourth.  According 
to  our  contract  with  Mr.  Klaw  wc  could 
not  keep  the  theatre  if  the  scripts  fell 
below  a  certain  sum. 

“Mike  knew  the  men  at  the  ticket 
agencies  and  the  cut-rate  offices.  So  he 
went  around  to  them  and  told  them  just 
what  the  situation  was.  They  were  his 
friends.  They  agreed  to  push  the  sale  of 
our  sears.  And  with  their  assistance  we 
hoped  to  shove  out  enough  tickets  so  that 
wr  could  hold  the  theatre  for  at  least  a 
fair  trial.  Of  course,  as  things  turned  out, 
they  didn't  have  to  force  the  sale.  The 
very  first  week  it  was  well  beyond  the 
necessary  amount.  The  second  week  it 
jumped  to  almost  double  the  first.  ’  The 
Last  Warning’  was  an  instantaneous  suc¬ 
cess,  and  we  could  keep  the  theatre  in¬ 
definitely." 


T^IE  story  has  now  got  back  to  that  first 
1  night  when  the  two  young  men, whose 
great  adventure  had  reached  its  crucial 
moment,  paced  nervously  up  and  down  in 
the  alley  back  of  the  theatre.  I  heir  cour¬ 
age,  which  had  brought  them  to  this  point 
in  the  game,  failed  them  now.  *1  he  verdict 
of  the  audience  meant  too  much  to  them. 
They  couldn’t  go  in  and  get  that  verdict 
piecemeal.  So  they  stayed  outside. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  act.  (loldrcver 
went  around  to  find  out  what  the  people 
were  saying.  With  his  heart  in  his  mouth, 
lie  asked  lleywood  Broun,  one  of  the  hest 
New  York  critics,  what  he  thought  of  the 
piece. 

“  Why."  said  Broun, "  I'm  having  rather 
a  nice  time." 

That  w  as  a  crumb  of  comfort — from  a 
critic! — and  (ioldreyer  picked  up  a  few 
similar  ones.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act. 
the  news  was  even  more  encouraging.  And 
at  the  dose  of  the  play,  the  verdict  was: 
"A  sure-fire  hit!” 

A  week  later,  one  of  the  theatrical  pa¬ 
pers  declared  that  the  piece  would  earn  a 
total  of  two  million  dollars  for  the  author 
and  the  producers.  Applications  came  to 
buy  the  rights  for  England.  Holland.  Aus¬ 
tralia.  and  other  countries.  Within  a  few 
days  the  two  Michaels  were  offered  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  for  the  moving 
picture  rights— and  refused  it! 

"  The  people  who  made  us  the  proposi¬ 
tion.”  said  Mindlin.  "knew  that  Mike  and 
I  had  no  money.  They  figured  that  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  spot  cask  would  be  a 
big  temptation  to  us.  I  he  author  would 
get  one  half  of  the  amount,  to  In*  sure.  But 
even  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  looks 
pretty  big  to  you  when  you  have  been 
counting  nickels  as  carefully  as  if  they 
were  gold  eagles. 

“I  remember  the  first  time  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  let  up  on  the  nickel-count¬ 
ing."  he  said  with  a  laugh.  “It  was  the 
opening  night  here  in  New  York.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  general  impression  that  we 
h  •  '  b«  <  n  on  short  rations  for  some  time. 


an  impression  for  which  there  was  some 
foundation,  I  admit.  So  a  kind  friend 
took  us  out  to  supper  to  celebrate. 

"Mike  had  his  wife  with  him,  of  course, 
and  1  had  my  wife  and  my  little  girl.  When 
we  got  up  from  the  tabic,  Mike  said  to 
me,  'C.ee!  but  I  hate  to  take  that  long  sub- 
wav  ride  over  to  Brooklyn  at  this  hour  of 
the  night!’  It  was  then  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

"1  took  a  long  breath  and  said  in  a  firm 
voice,  ‘Why  the  subway?  Why  don’t  you 
go  home  in  a  taxi?' 

Mike  gave  me  an  awe-struck  look. 
'Then  in  a  husky  whisper,  he  ejaculated, 
‘We  will! '  And  he  spent  two  dollars  and 
thirty  cents — how  many  nickels  is  that? 
forty-six!  Count  ’em!  for  a  taxi  ride  to 
his  happy  but  distant  home. 

"As  for  mv  own  family,  we  stayed  at 
the  Astor  that  night;  for  my  home  was  just 
as  happy  bur  even  more  distant  than 
Mike’s.  I  be  morning  papers  were  nor  out; 
so  I  told  the  clerk  to  have  me  called  at  six 
o’clock  and  to  send  every  New  York  paper 
to  mv  room  at  that  hour. 

“But  nobody  had  to  call  me  at  six 
o’clock!  I  don’t  think  I  had  slept  a  wink. 
W  hen  the  papers  came  up  I  was  so  excited 
I  could  hardly  open  them.  And  when  I 
found  that  for  once  all  the  critics  agreed, 
that  they  said  the  play  was  a  success — 
well,  that  was  an  experience  I  couldn’t 
describe,  so  what’s  the  use  of  trying?  But 
what  do  vou  think  was  the  first  thing 
Mike  saia  to  me  when  I  saw  him  that 
morning? 

"’Yes,  it  sounds  good/  he  said,  ‘but 
wait  until  to-night.  It’s  the  receipts  that 
tell  the  real  story.’ 

"That’s  Mike  all  over,"  laughed  Min¬ 
dlin.  "  He  has  what  you  might  call  a  ‘  box- 
office  mind.’ " 

Then  he  added  seriously.  “  But  his  good, 
hard,  practical  sens.1  has  been  just  what 
we  needed.  The  most  difficult  thing  for  us 
has  been  to  keep  from  losing  our  balance, 
to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground.  lust  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  wc  had  a  suc¬ 
cess  people  began  coming  to  us  with  all 
sorts  of  schemes  and  propositions. 

‘"What  are  you  going  to  put  on  next?’ 
everybody  asked. 

‘‘‘We’re  not  going  to  put  on  anything 
else  now,*  we  told  them;  wc  arc  going  to 
stick  to  this  job  for  the  present.’ 


“rPEN  or  fifteen  years  ago,  a  new  firm, 
*  like  Mike  and  me,  put  on  a  play  which 
made  a  million  dollars  for  them.  Well, 
what  did  they  do’  I  hev  signed  up  every 
star  they  could  get  hold  of.  They  went  to 
Europe  and  bought  a  trunkload  of  plays, 
more  than  they  could  produce  in  five  or 
six  years.  I  hey  tied  up  a  lot  of  money 
that  wav.  I  here  were  paying  actors,  so 
they  hurriedly  produced  plavs  in  order 
to  have  the  actors  working.  They  didn't 
choose  their  productions  carefully  nor  put 
them  on  as  they  should  have.  The  result 
was  that  inside  of  a  few  years  they  were 
broke.  Their  million  was  gone. 

"Mike  and  I  don't  mean  to  let  our 
heads  be  turned  that  wav  if  we  can  help  it. 
One  success  doesn't  make  a  great  man¬ 
ager.  any  more  than  one  swallow  makes  a 
summer.  We’re  not  going  to  try  to  run  so 
fast  that  we'll  fall  over  our  own  feet.  I 
expect  wc  will  have  some  rumbles,  for  the 
theatrical  business  is  f;:ll  of  pitfalls.  But 
we’ll  try  at  any  rate  to  keep  our  feet  on 
the  ground  and  to  watch  our  step.” 
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MOTOR  OILS 


What  color 
is  oil? 


When  the  man  at  the  pump 
Hlls  his  measure  with  TEXAO  > 
MOTOR  OIL,  you  will  see  a 
translucent  stream  of  pure,  hril 
liant  gold. 

That’s  the  color  of  Texaco 
Motor  Oil. 

That. clean, golden  color  is  eh« 
visible  evidence  of  its  complete 
refinement,  the  quality  that 
means  in  your  car  a  clean, 
smooth  running  engine. 

Texaco  Motor  Oils  are  full- 
bodied  always,  anil  always  that 
same  clean,  clear,  golden  color, 
whether  Light,  Medium,  Heavt 
or  Extra  Heavy. 


TUP.  TEXAS  COMPANY,  t .  s  A 
Texaeo  Petroleum  PtodutU 


Run  It  with 
Texaco  Caroline 
The  Volatile  Cat 


Sate  It  u  iih 
Texaco  Motor  Oil 
The  Clean.  Clear  Oil 
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The  Experiences  of  a  Buyer 

(Continued  from  page  67) 


l»c  surprised  to  know  that  there  is  one 
town  in  the  l  nited  States  where  umbrel¬ 
las  are  never  sold.  This  isn’t  because  the 
eople  prefer  to  pet  wet  to  carrying  urn- 
rellas,  but  because  it  never,  or  almost 
never,  rains.  I  he  town  is  Corpus  Chnsti, 
Texas.  The  last  news  I  had  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  not  rained  in  Corpus 
Christi  more  than  once  in  the  past  three 
years. 

New  York  is  the  only  citv  where 
“canes”  are  used  as  walking  sticks  to  any 
rcat  extent.  There  they  have  always 
een  commonly  carried  by  men,  and  re¬ 
cently  even  by  women.  A  New  Yorker 
who  is  used  to  carrying  a  walking  stick 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  go  into  a 
store  in  any  other  city  of  the  l/nitcd  States 
and  pick  out  for  himself  a  new  stick,  be¬ 
cause  the  choice  offered  is  so  limited. 
Everywhere  except  in  the  metropolis  the 
idea  seems  to  be  that  canes  arc  for  the 
use  of  the  lame  only. 

IN  ONE  section  of  the  country  mops  are 
an  absolutely  unknown  factor  in  house¬ 
hold  industry,  yet  the  housewives  there 
are  well  known  for  their  cleanliness.  This 
section  is  northern  Pennsylvania,  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  Rather 
than  use  mops,  they  get  down  on  their 
knees  and  apply  "elbow  grease"  to  the 
floor  through  a  scrubbing  brush.  *'ome 
years  ago  a  buyer  for  a  store  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  decided  that  he  would  try  to  start  a 
revolution  in  the  methods  of  household 
cleaning,  and  he  stocked  up  with  a  dozen 
mops.  Years  have  passed,  and  not  one  of 
the  mops  has  been  sold.  The  Dutch 
housewives  have  looked  at  the  mops  with 
curiosity  and  interest,  but  none  has  vol¬ 
unteered  as  yet  to  test  the  "new"  inven¬ 
tion. 

Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and 
Philadelphia  are  the  cities  which  have  the 
greatest  proportion  of  people  who  will 
turn  out  lor  bargain  sales,  '•an  Francisco 
comes  about  fifth.  In  proportion  to  pop¬ 
ulation,  New  York  is  far  behind  ail  of 
these  cities  in  the  number  of  people  who 
respond  to  bargain  offerings.  In  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Detroit  all  kinds  of  goods  sell 
readily,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  in 
accord  with  current  styles  if  they  are 
priced  attractively.  In  San  Francisco  the 
offerings  must  at  least  be  “modern."  but 
not  necessarily  of  a  very  recent  style.  I  he 
most  successful  bargain  sale  I  ever  heard 
of  was  held  in  San  Francisco.  A  mer¬ 
chant  marked  down  everything  in  his 
store,  and  made  the  prices  so  favorable  to 
his  customers  that  he  sold  *41 1.000  worth 
of  goods  in  one  day. 

I  he  most  conservative  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  regards  bargains  is  Rochester,  New 
York.  I  here  the  people  prefer  to  buy 
quietly  and  never  seem  much  interested  in 
special  features.  After  Rochester  comes 
Boston.  In  both  these  cities  the  people 
seem  to  sav  "Just  give  us  a  dollar's  worth 
and  no  more,  for  our  money." 

People  often  ask  me  under  what  condi¬ 
tions-  department  stores  arc  able  to  cut 
prices  and  bold  "bargain  sales."  I  be  bar¬ 
gain  sale  may  be  the  result  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  conditions:  If  the  summer  season  is 


late  in  arriving  or  if,  in  the  middle  of  sum¬ 
mer,  there  is  a  long  spell  of  cold  or  rainy 
weather,  a  merchant  may  find  himself  un¬ 
able  to  dispose  of  a  fairly  large  proportion 
•of  the  summer  dresses  he  has  in  stock. 
I  his  means  that  he  must  give  his  custom¬ 
ers  the  advantage  of  lower  prices  in  order 
to  avoid  holding  the  goods  over  till  the 
following  year.  Sometimes  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  stock 
through  a  merchant  in  some  other  part  of 
the  country  where  the  weather  conditions 
are  more  favorable. 

Two  years  ago,  when  a  cold  spell  came 
in  August,  a  New  York  merchant  told  me 
that  he  had  on  hand  eleven  bundled  sum¬ 
mer  dresses  which  had  been  selling  for 
from  se\en  to  twelve  dollars  and  a  half. 
"I'd  be  glad  to  sell  them  at  any  price,"  he 
said,  “for  1  need  the  space;  nut  New- 
Yorkers  aren't  going  to  buy  any  more 
summer  dresses  this  year." 

When  I  said  I  would  take  the  lot  for  a 
dollar  apiece,  the  merchant  gladly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer.  Then,  as  1  knew  there 
would  still  he  plenty  of  warm  weather  out 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  communicated  with 
a  department  store  in  Los  Angeles.  Two 
weeks  later,  as  a  result  of  this  transaction, 
the  Los  Angeles  department  store  held  a 
special  sale  of  summer  dresses,  and  in  one 
day  the  women  of  that  citv  bought  every 
one  of  the  eleven  hundred  dresses  at  *1 .98. 

Many  stores  plan  long  in  advance  to 
give  their  customers  the  advantage  of  a 
special  sale,  and  arrangements  for  it  may 
he  made  in  this  way:  The  merchant  in¬ 
forms  his  New  York  buyer  that  he  is  going 
to  have  a  sale  of  dresses  and  wants  some 
particularly  good  values.  The  buyer  in¬ 
forms  the  manufacturer  as  to  the  kind  of 
dresses  wanted  and  the  price  at  which  the 
dresses  must  sell.  The  manufacturer  will 
probably  rake  up  the  matter  with  the 
mill,  which,  in  view  of  the  large  order, 
may  cut  its  price  for  material.  Then  the 
manufacturer  cuts  his  price  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  the  merchant  cuts  his  own  profit. 
I  bus,  tl)c  merchant  is  able  to  present  a 
very  attractive  offering  to  his  customers. 

• 

Vf  ANY  stores,  especially  in  Pittsburgh. 
1  1  Detroit.  Flartford,  and  in  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  have  every  year  what  is 
known  as  a  “spring  opening."  For  this 
event  the  stores  are  always  attractively 
decorated,  one  of  the  features  being  a 
great  singing  choir  of  from  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  canary  birds.  The  birds  wc 
buy  for  this  purpose  must  be  ginnl  singers, 
for  we  have  found  that  if  they  sing  freely 
the  customers  are  pleased,  remain  longer 
in  the  store,  and  make  the  opening  more 
of  a  success  bv  buying  more.  After  the 
opening,  there  is  always  a  bargain  sale  in 
canary  birds.  Then  birds  and  cages 
which  arc  worth  ten  dollars  or  more  at  re¬ 
tail  can  be  had  for  as  low  as  five  or  six  dol¬ 
lars. 

One  of  the  new  er  and  most  popular  kind 
of  sales  is  that  known  as  the  "store-wide 
sale.”  I  he  store  management  selects  one 
article,  snap  or  shirts,  sav.  and  this  article 
is  exposed  on  every  floor  and  in  every  aisle. 
No  matter  what  the  customer  goes  to  the 
store  to  buy,  he  sees  this  article  specially 


priced.  Store-wide  sales  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  successful  in  Pittsburgh,  where  in 
lesS  than  a  week  one  store  sold  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  shirts. 

I  he  buyer  is  not  only  looking  for  bar¬ 
gains  for  his  clients  which  they,  in  turn, 
can  pass  on  to  the  retail  purchaser,  hut  he 
is  prepared  ar  all  times  to  take  advantage 
of  market  conditions  which  mean  a  change 
in  future  prices.  Often  the  buyer  knows 
that  certain  conditions,  such  as  the  cost 
of  labor,  transportation,  or  of  raw  mater¬ 
ials,  are  going  to  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  manufactured  articles.  Then  he 
immediately  buys  in  large  quantities, 
without  even  consulting  his  clients,  in 
order  to  protect  them  and  their  customers 
against  the  increase. 

fANK  of  the  most  remarkable  bargains  I 
ever  had  a  chance  to  get  was  offered 
me  some  two  years  ago,  hut  I  had  to  let  it 
pass.  Among  the  war  supplies  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  to  dispose  of  were  eighty 
thousand  brass  beds,  which  had  been 
made  for  the  use  of  workers  in  w  ar  indus¬ 
tries  at  a  manufacturing  cost  of  twelve 
dollars  apicor.  I  liev  were  offered  for  sale 
at  sixtv-five  cents  apiece. 

Brass  beds  arc  not  nearly  as  popular  in 
the  Fast  as  they  once  were,  but  there  is 
still  a  demand  for  them  in  the  Middle 
West.  I  took  an  option  on  the  beds  with 
the  privilege  of  investigating  transpor¬ 
tation  conditions  to  Denver.  1  found 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  would 
bring  the  price  of  each  bed  to  Jto.50  for  the 
Denver  dealer,  making  a  quick  sale  of  the 
beds  impossible.  So  I  did  not  take  up  my 
option. 

I  hesc  beds  were  purchased  by  a  man 
who  had  not  had  the  forethought  to  in¬ 
vestigate  transportation  conditions.  After 
buying  them,  he  found  that  he  was  unable 
to  ship  them  except  at  an  excessive  cost. 
As  a  result,  he  had  to  dispose  of  them  to  an 
instalment  house  in  New  York  for  half 
what  they  cost  him.  The  instalment 
house  sold  the  beds  for  a  dollar  down  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  fifteen  weeks. 

Boston  is  the  most  conservative  city  of 
the  l  mted  States  in  adopting  the  new 
styles.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  city  whose 
people  will  refuse  with  a  determined  ait  of 
cons iction  to  adopt  a  style  which  lias  al¬ 
ready  proved  its  popularity.  Some  eight¬ 
een  months  ago,  for  instance,  sheer  chiffon 
host  became  fashionable.  It  was  being 
worn  in  all  our  large  cities  and  in  many 
small  towns  when  Boston  had  yet  to  buy 
its  first  pair.  Altogether  not  more  than  .1 
dozen  pairs  of  chiffon  stockings  had  been 
sold  in  Boston  w  hen  an  enterprising  mer¬ 
chant  found  himself  in  a  position  to  buy  a 
large  quantity  at  a  very  advantageous 
price.  He  offered  them  at  less  than  half 
their  usual  retail  value.  But  the  people 
of  Boston  refused  to  have  anything  to  «!•  ■ 
with  them.  I  he  stock  was  finally  di>- 
po.-cd  of  and  came  into  the  hands  of  a 
merchant  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  What 
Boston  had  coldly  rejected  the  people  of 
Little  Rock  bought  with  avidity. 

I  he  new  styles  are  most  promptly  ac¬ 
cepted  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  the 
fashionable  coast  resorts  of  Florida  and 
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And  so  theWest  was  won 


ACROSS  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
jtY  American  continent — dusty,  toil¬ 
ing  columns  of  covered  wagons  crawling 
toward  the  sunset. 

Twenty-four  hundred  miles  over  the 
Oregon  Trail!  Twenty -four  hundred 
miles  of  hardship,  danger  and  death 
beneath  a  wilderness  sky. 

From  1843  onward,  caravan  after 
caravan  of  men,  women  and  children 
moved  westward  —  suffering,  fighting, 
dying  sometimes  by  scores,  but  turning 
back  never. 

Until,  at  last,  by  the  valor  and  blood 
of  a  pioneer  breed  the  West  was  won. 

•  •  • 

And  now  —  the  second  winning  of  the 
West,  the  development  of  its 
vast  resources,  the  harvest  of 
its  bounty. 

The  call  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  still  for  pio¬ 
neers —  not  of  the  wilderness 
which  has  vanished.  But  for 
pioneers  of  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  in  a 
realm  of  large  and  beautiful 
cities,  great  ports,  pleasant 
country-sides  and  humming 
activity. 

Its  opportunities  are  the 


Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R 
Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

Great  Northern  Ry. 
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unparalleled  opportunities  of  a  vast 
domain  that  is  young,  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  —  yet  already  rich  and  great 
beyond  the  dreams  of  its  founders. 

Its  forests,  proudest  of  the  globe, 
annually  yield  billions  of  feet  of 
lumber. 

What  was  but  two  generations  ago 
the  wilderness  of  Washington. Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming,  today 
pours  more  than  a  hundred  million 
bushels  yearly  into  the  world's  granaries. 

Its  mines,  its  herds  and  flocks,  its 
orchards,  fisheries  and  industries  add 
hundreds  of  millions  annually  to  the 
wealth  of  its  people. 

And  where  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 


pany  traders  once  carried  on  crude  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Russians,  great  ships 
now  dock  from  the  ports  of  the  world. 

•  •  • 

Yet  the  development  of  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  the  region  has  scarce  begun. 

With  millions  upon  millions  of 
fertile  acres,  unlimited  water  power, 
tremendous  natural  wealth,  strategic 
trade  position,  and  gloriously  mild  and 
healthful  climate  —  who  may  calculate 
or  even  imagine  the  future! 

For  the  man  who  gets  his  living  from 
the  soil;  for  the  industrial  worker,  the 
manufacturer,  the  retail  merchant;  for 
the  professional  man  and  the  man  with 
capital  to  invest  there  is  room  unlimited 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  — 
room  and  boundless  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  a  new  frontier  of 
industry,  agriculture  and 
commerce. 


Write  for  interesting 
booklet,  “  The  Land  of 
Opportunity  —  Notv. 
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Address:  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  R.  R., Chicago,  Ill.; 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  or  Great  Northern 
Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GUthe  Pacific  Noi*hwe& 

The  Land  of  Opportunity 
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Money  and 
Success 

Material  success  in 
life  — independence,  a 
comfortable  fortune — 
means  more  than  merely 
making  money.  It  means 
keeping  money  and 
accumulating  money, 
month  after  month  and 
year  after  year. 

Building  a  fortune  re¬ 
quires  constructive  thrift. 

It  also  requires  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  science 
of  investment.  There  is 
nothing  mysterious  or 
even  difficult  about  this — 
it  is  only  common  sense 
applied  to  putting  money 
to  work  and  keeping  it 
at  work. 

All  this  is  made  plain  in 
our  booklet,  “Common 
Sense  in  Investing  Mon¬ 
ey”.  It  tells,  in  clear,  sim¬ 
ple  language,  how  to  in¬ 
vest  safely,  how  to  avoid 
investment  pitfalls,  and 
how  to  build  a  comforta¬ 
ble  fortune.  It  will  be  sent 
you  on  request,  without 
cost  and  without  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  for  this  book¬ 
let  today.  Specify 

BOOKLET  D-1321 

S.W.  STRAUS 
&  CO. 

Lst.  iH&x  Offers  In  40  Cillet 


Strain  Ri  ii  pin'G 
*6*  ht'th  Av*nm§ 
st  461  h  St. 
hnw  York 


Strait*  Ri'ildirc 
6  A **th  LUrk  St* 0tt 
si  Ms.Ufn  St. 

C  M  ICAKO 


7V  Stmt.  Saw  Praw>:i<Ko 

41  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS 
TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


©  IOij— **>.  w.  S.  A  Co. 


California.  Among  the  small  towns, 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  is  easily  first  in  de¬ 
manding  the  smartest  styles.  The  reason 
for  this  seems  to  be  that  many  wealthy 
people  from  the  large  cities  go  there  be¬ 
cause  of  the  famous  sanitarium,  and  thus 
the  people  of  the  town  quickly  learn  what 
is  new.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
latest  style  is  old  and  finished  in  Roches¬ 
ter  before  it  has  become  thoroughly  accli¬ 
mated  to  Fifth  Avenue,  to  say  nothing  of 
Broadway.  After  Rochester,  the  towns 
which  are  keenest  for  rhe  new  styles  arc 
Salt  Lake  City,  Reno.  Nevada,  Birming¬ 
ham.  Alabama,  and  Bloomington.  Illinois. 

Cities  of  the  Middle  West,  such  as  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  are  conservative 
in  the  adoption  of  styles. 

The  section  of  the  country  which  is  least 
affected  by  changes  in  style  is  northern 
Minnesota  and  the  parts  of  Iowa  and 
NS  isconsin  which  have  been  settled  by 
Swedish  people.  In  this  section  the  de¬ 
mand  is  all  for  staples,  and  styles  of  six 
and  nine  months  ago  in  both  women's  and 
men’s  garments  are  preferred  to  the  new. 

Every  retail  dealer  knows  that  women 
are  more  eager  than  men  to  keep  up  with 
the  styles,  lie  also  knows  that  the  aver¬ 
age  man  is  just  as  eager  to  have  his  wife 
wear  stylish  clothes  as  his  wife  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  them.  For  himself,  the  average 
man  looks  for  distinction  rather  than 
style,  especially*  in  tailored  suits  and  sports 
clothes.  Co j lege  men  and  executives  w  it  it 
college  training  prefer  w  hat  they  call  "in¬ 
formal  distinction"—  loose  clothes  with 
some  individuality.  I  »n  the  either  hand,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  successful  busi¬ 
ness  men  usually  prefer  to  have  their 
clothes  cut  to  fit  the  figure. 

rPME  widespread  use  of  the  automobile 
*  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  sports 
clothes  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  wom¬ 
en.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the 
wearing  of  sports  clothes  by  women  would 
cause  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  styl¬ 
ish  garments.  The  reverse,  however,  has 
been  true. 

The  woman  who  drives  her  own  car 
may  wear  a  simple  sports  suit,  but  after 
the  drive  she  wants  to  wear  finer  clothes 
than  ever.  The  vogue  of  sports  clothes 
among  mm  and  women  w  ho  motor  and 
pursue  athletic  activities  has  had  one  very 
definite  effect,  however.  It  has  made 
styles  simpler  and  brought  in  straight 
lines. 

Sometimes  we  find  that  the  coming  in  of 
one  fashion  has  unexpected  results  in 
changing  customs  that  seemed  well  estab¬ 
lished.  I  o-day,  for  instance,  verv  few 
women  arc  buying  long  kid  gloves,  though 
only  a  short  time  ago  these  were  much  in 
demand.  You  might  have  thought  that 
the  sleeveless  gown  would  have  increased 
the  demand  for  long  gloves.  Instead,  it 
increased  the  demand  for  bracelets  and 
the  sale  of  jewelry  generally.  In  the 
larger  cities  it  is  not  unusual  to-dav  to  sec 
a  woman  wearing  six  bracelets  on  one  arm 
and  two  or  three  on  the  other. 

People  are  wearing  much  more  jewelry 
to-dav  than  formerly.  I  hose  who  cannot 
afford  expensive  jewels  art  wearing  arti¬ 
ficial  pearls  and  rubies,  and  even  semi¬ 
precious  stones.  The  demand  for  what  is 
known  as  “gay  jewelry"  has  always  come 
from  the  negroes  of  the  South  and  from 
the  Spaniards  in  Arinina  and  southern 
California.  Gay  jewelry  includes  brooches. 


rings,  bracelets,  pendants,  watch  charms, 
ana  even  cheap  watches  ornamented  gor¬ 
geously  with  corals,  onyx,  rhinestones, 
and  similar  settings. 

One  of  the  most  pronounced  changes 
we  have  had  in  recent  years  is  the  coun¬ 
try-wide  demand  for  all  kinds  gf  wearing 
apparel  for  both  men  and  women  in 
brighter  colors.  Women  at  the  beaches 
are  wearing  scarves,  capes,  and  sashes  pat¬ 
terned  after  those  once  devised  for  the 
bull-fighters  of  Spain.  People  are  wearing 
neckties,  hats,  skirts,  shirts,  and  suits  in 
brighter  colors  than  ever  before,  and  the 
indications  are  that  we  shall  never  again 
dress  as  somberly  as  we  used  to. 

T^O-DAY,  red  is  the  most  popular  color 
*  in  the  Middle  West.  I  ans,  greens,  and 
orange  are  the  most  popular  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  the  Fast  the  preference  seems 
to  he  for  brilliant,  blended  mixtures  of  a 
great  variety  of  colors.  The  people  of  the 
South  have  been  the  slowest  in  adopting 
the  newer,  striking  color  combinations, 
many  people  there  still  preferring  navy 
blues  and  dark  colors  the  year  round. 

Some  time  ago  we  were  all  reading  in 
the  newspapers  about  a  new  "blue"  to  be 
worn  by  Mrs.  Harding,  the  wife  of  the 
President.  It  vyas  to  be  known  as  "Hard¬ 
ing  Blue.”  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  how  a  particular  color  comes  to  be 
identified  witli  the  name  of  an  individual. 
I  sually  it  happens  in  this  way:  a  textile 
manufacturer  asks  the  notable  person  to 
name  her  favorite  color.  This  she  selects 
after  looking  at  a  color  chart.  Then  the 
manufacturer  may  he  given  written  per¬ 
mission  to  name  the  color  after  her,  and 
textiles  of  this  color  usually  have  a  wide 
popularity.  Mrs.  Harding,  as  it  happened, 
expressed  her  preference  for  a  certain 
Copenhagen  blue  with  a  tint  of  green  in  it. 

*N  hen  it  became  known  that  Mrs. 
Harding's  color  was  blue,  many  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  were  at  once  anx¬ 
ious  to  know  just  what  shade  of  blue  it 
was,  so  that  their  new  dresses  might  be 
the  same  blue.  It  iust  happened  that 
some  time  before  Mrs.  Harding  had 
chosen  her  color  several  manufacturers 
had  hit  upon  the  idea  that  Copenhagen 
blue  with  a  tint  of  green  in  it  would  be 
popular  generally.  They  had  made  up 
considerable  quantities  of  silks  dyed  with 
this  color,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  our  smaller  towns  and 
cities  "Harding  blue"  was  being  worn  be¬ 
fore  even  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  ap¬ 
peared  in  it. 

I  can  tell  you  that  there  is,  happily,  one 
exception  to  the  general  tendency  toward 
brighter  hues  in  wearing  apparel.  Petti¬ 
coats.  underwear,  and  shirts  of  red  flannel 
arc  no  longer  worn  to  any  extent.  Not 
many  years  ago  such  garments  were  popu¬ 
lar.  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
usually  warm.  To-day,  ted  flannel  shirts 
ate  worn  only  by  a  few  miners  in  the 
W  cst,  while  there  is  not.  so  far  as  l  know, 
a  single  manufacturer  making  red  flannel 
underwear  or  red  flannel  petticoats. 

Few  people  to-day  want  the  same 
heavy  underwear  that  they  once  thought 
necessary.  The  change  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  come  to  believe  heavy  under¬ 
wear  is  insanitary.  Nowadays,  most 
people  wear  the  same  weight  underwear 
in  winter  that  they  wear  in  summer,  reiv¬ 
ing  for  protection  against  cold  upon  addi¬ 
tional  weight  in  the  outer  garments. 


O  TUDEBAKER  has  again  demonstrated, 
O  in  the  1923  series  Big-Six  Touring  Car, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pay  a  fancy  price 
for  a  motor  car  of  highest  quality. 

Fundamentally  the  same  splendid  auto* 
mobile  that  50,000  owners  have  found 
so  satisfactory,  this  fine  car  incorporates 
all  the  new  year’s  betterments  and 
improvements. 

Its  performance  is  as  exceptional  as  its 
beauty.  It  is  unvarying  in  its  dependability, 
comfortable  for  any  journey,  and  is  com' 
pletely  equipped  with  every  feature  for 
convenience  and  utility— even  to  the  extra 
disc  wheel  with  cord  tire  and  tire  cover 
and  handsome  nickel-plated  bumpers. 

The  limited  production  of  most  of  the 
better  cars  increases  overhead  expense  and 
raises  the  cost  of  every  manufacturing  oper¬ 


ation.  This  necessitates  a  high  selling  price 
and  decreases  intrinsic  values. 

The  fact  that  Studebaker  builds  nothing 
but  sixes, in  large  volume, and  manufactures 
all  vital  parts  in  its  own  factories,  enables 
it  to  reduce  costs,  eliminate  parts-makers’ 
profits  and  give  more  for  the  money. 

Studebaker  plant  facilities  are  adequate 
for  the  most  economical  manufacture.  Raw 
materials  are  bought  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices,  labor  is  specialized  and  efficient,  and 
overhead  per  car  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

These  savings  are  reflected  in  the  price 
of  the  Big-Six  Touring  Car. 

Studebaker  maintains  quality  standards 
that  are  second  to  none.  Materials  and 
craftsmanship  are  unexcelled. 

The  name  Studebaker  stands  for  highest 
quality  and  honest  value. 


THE  STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

South  Bend.  Indiana 
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The  Family’s  Money 


enjoy  COMPLETE  ELECTRICAL  comforts 

— in  the  home  wired  for  “full-convenience" 


What  Thrift  Stamps 
Have  Done  for  Us 


SHORTLY  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  I  enlisted  in  the 
field  artillery.  Before  leaving  home, 
however,  I  made  sure  of  the  girl  by  enlist¬ 
ing  in  matrimony  for  life. 

After  our  marriage  my  wife  and  1  had  to 
think  about  the  future  a  little.  We  de¬ 
cided  at  once  that  we  had  better  save  even 
possible  nickel  to  start  our  home  with  when 
I  returned.  My  wife  was  a  stenographer, 
a  mighty  good  one,  and  she  kept  on  work¬ 
ing  while  I  was  in  the  army.  She  continued 
to  live  with  her  people  and  was  able  to  save 
quite  a  hit  out  of  her  salary.  When  ordered 
across  I  was  made  top  sergeant  of  my  out¬ 
fit,  and  that  helped  a  lor.  Between  us  we 
began  to  pile  up  the  dollars  fairly  fast. 

Of  course  we  subscribed  in  every  Lib¬ 
erty  bond  drive  as  heavily  as  we  could. 
War  savings  and  thrift  stamps  came  in 
handy  between  drives.  My  wife  got  in 
the  habit  of  taking  thrift  stamps  for 
change  and  adding  a  war-savings  stamp 
every  pay  day.  I  he  money  I  sent  home 
from  France  and  my  allotment  was  han¬ 
dled  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  summer  of  1019  I  returned  from 
France  and  after  a  delayed  honeymoon 
trip  of  a  couple  of  weeks  I  rook  up  my  old 
job  as  city  salesman  for  a  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  house.  We  certainly  found  our  Lib¬ 
erty  bonds  and  war-savings  stamps  a  life- 
saver  in  starting  housekeeping. 

Unfortunately,  we  didn't  know  enough 
to  keep  on  saving.  And  w  hen  we  had  got 
the  "good  tunc"  idea  out  of  our  systems 
the  youngster  w  as  at  hand. 

After  that  our  expenses  w ere  larger.  Al¬ 
though  wc  eliminated  a  good  deal  of  the 
unnecessary  frivolity,  we  still  didn't  have 
the  idea  of  regular  saving.  But  I  did 
keep  up  my  ten  thousand  dollar  govern¬ 
ment  insurance,  converted  into  perma¬ 
nent  form;  hut  that  was  about  all  wc  did 
in  the  thrift  line. 


KITCHEN 
(0-4* « 10 


Ue 

eofa  Hundred 

Comforts 


Thu  free  book  tell*  how  to  make  electricity  serve 
your  home. 

I  low  to  have  unhampered  use  of  all  electrical  conve¬ 
niences,  without  unsightly  dangling  cords. 

How  to  enjoy  full  use  of  portable  lamps,  together  with 
vacuum  cleaner,  heater,  fan  and  other  appliances,  any¬ 
where  in  the  home. 

What  to  ask  for  in  the  new’est  equipment  for  controlling 
light  from  room  to  room  throughout  the  house. 

Study  of  the  man y  mbjeeti  in  the  book  will  enable  you 
to  discuss  your  electrical  problems  with  the  qualified 
electrical  contractor  in  your  neighborhood  who  installs 
G-E  wiring  equipment. 

Let  him  show  you  the  vast  improvement  in  wiring 
methods  which  makes  the  modern  ample! eh  wired  home. 
The  slight  additional  cost  will  surprise  you. 

What's  your  address ?  Write  for  your  free  copy 
of  "The  Home  of  a  1 1  indr  in  Comforts”  to 

Merf/una'/ie  l)ep.:r!ir.iKt,  Seeth), r  A4 
(Jeter  >/  E/ei  tru  Company 
Er;.;zftor:,  C.nneitnut 


O  ECEN  I  L 1  several  things  have  hap- 
pened  to  make  us  see  the  wisdom  of 
saving. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  noticed  in  the 
newspapers  recently  a  lot  of  publicity 
about  a  government  plan  for  the  exchange 
of  war-savings  stamps  into  a  new-  kind  of 
treasury-savings  certificates.  That  re¬ 
minded  us  to  look  up  the  remnant  of  our 
war-savings  stamps.  There  were  just  #7; 
worth  of  them  left.  We  were  struck  by 
the  fact  that  this  amount  was  about  j^i  ; 
more  than  we  had  paid  for  them.  That  }<i  ? 
w  as  easy  money.  We  hadn’t  worked  foi 
it;  our  money  had  worked  for  us.  We  be¬ 
gan  to  wish  we  had  some  more  of  that 
kind  of  saving. 

Finally,  wc  looked  into  these  new  sav¬ 
ings  certificates  the  Government  was  put¬ 
ting  out,  and  found  that  for  S20.50  we 
could  buy  a  certificate  which  would  be 
worth  $25  in  five  years,  with  no  chance  of 
losing  anything.  Our  #75  in  war-savings 
stamps  went  right  into  them,  and  £27. 50 
cash  besides;  for  which  we’ll  get  £125 
back  in  five  years.  That  gave  us  the  idea 
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Buick  Authorized  Service 

A  Valued  Part  of  Your  Buick  Investment 

Second  only  in  value  to  the  unfailing  motor  car 
dependability  which  every  Buick  buyer  procures 
is  Buick  Authorized  Service. 

Buick  Authorized  Service  becomes  an  inseparable 
and  important  part  of  his  car  investment  —  an 
element  deeply  and  consistently  prized. 

Infrequently  as  a  Buick  owner  requires  this  service, 
its  presence  throughout  America  provides  him  with 
a  satisfying  assurance.  He  knows  that  the  unvary¬ 
ingly  dependable  performance  which  he  has  the 
right  to  expect  from  his  Buick  will  be  maintained 
continuously  throughout  its  life. 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Pioneer  Builders  ol 
Valve  in-Head  Motor  Cara 


Branches  In  All  Principal 
Cities  — Dealer*  Everywhere 
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|  of  buying  at  least  one  savings  certificate 
every  month.  By  doing  this  we  will  have, 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  $25  coming  back 
to  us  every  month.  *1  hen  it  will  take  only 
$16  a  month  new  money  to  buy  two  cer¬ 
tificates  every  month.  If  we  keep  rein¬ 
vesting  our  money  that  way,  with  a  little 
bit  more  each  time,  we  can  easily  have  Z75 
a  month  coming  in  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years,  a  tidy  little  sum  to  help  put  Junior 
through  college. 

That’s  going  to  be  the  foundation  of  our 
financial  scheme  hereafter.  Every  month 
*20.50  of  my  salary  is  going  into  a  treas¬ 
ury-savings  certificate  before  we  buy 
1  even  a  cake  of  soap.  Saving  is  going  to  be 
I  first— not  last— in  our  budget.  Then 
we're  going  to  live  on  the  rest  of  my  sal¬ 
ary.  My  wife  is  economical  and  we  can 
do  it  comfortably.  Finally,  the  commis¬ 
sions  1  get  are  to  go  into  a  cooperative 
bank  until  we  have  a  home  of  our  own. 
Then  we’ll  use  them  to  build  up  a  fund  to 
go  into  business  for  ourselves.  r.  L.  c. 


Intense  Hatred 
Seared  His  Soul 


Bitter  hate  was  implanted  in  his 
soul  and  "The  Bookworm"  became 
j.  a  super-criminal  whose  dastardly 

o* .  crimes  were  the  baffling  sensations 

^  of  the  day.  When  tightly  entangled 

111  the  meshes  of  the  law  he  always 
V  managed  to  escape  "scot-free." 

■  Wtl.diabolicalcunning'TheBook- 

mp4  1m  w*  nil"  became  a  powerful  factor  in 

business  and  took  fiendish 
glee  in  wrecking  his  friends 
I  and  associates.  The  pure 

,  love  of  the  one  girl,  who 

Cm  had  saved  him  many  times 

from  the  prison  bars  be- 
cause  she  believed  him  inno- 
,  cent,  caused  him  to  change, 

but  intense  hate  burning 
t  |  ^  I  deeply  in  his  heart  caused 

■  JP  her  to  marry  another  man 

k  then  Don't 

“The  Bookworm," 

of  intrigue,  love,  mystery,  and  hate,  by  Arthur  Somers 
Rochc.  It’s  in  the  Woman’s  Home  Companion  for  April. 


How  I  Save  Work  and 
Worry  by  the  Use  of 
Budget  Bags 


THERE  is  nothing  to  a  home-maker 
more  satisfactory  than  a  budget.  But 
the  book  keening  for  one  is  sometimes  a 
nuisance  to  the  woman  who  docs  not  carry 
several  distinct  bank  accounts.  The 
easiest  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  I  have 
found,  is  to  keen  three  bags:  one  marked 
“Church  and  Charities;”  one,  "  Pleasure 
and  Profit;"  and  one,  "Household 
Expenses."  Into  each  of  these  at  the  first 
of  the  week  I  put  the  amount  allotted. 

Even  for  my  household  expenses  1  run 
no  hills  at  all.  but  pay  for  my  meat  and 
groceries  as  they  arc  delivered.  If  I  find 
the  bag  running  low,  I  order  oranges  in¬ 
stead  of  grapefruit,  or  a  pot  roast  instead 
of  the  coveted  chicken.  If  there  is  any 
money  left  in  the  bag  after  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  shopping  is  done  on  Saturday.  I  order 
staple  groceries,  like  sugar  or  salt,  that 
arc  almost  exhausted.  In  this  way  I  can 
make  myself  live  within  my  income. 

From  my  "Pleasure  and  Profit"  bag  I 
take  the  running  expenses  of  my  car;  pay 
the  magazine  subscriptions,  buy  books  and 
flowers;  and  also  sometimes  indulge  in 
a  theatre  or  concert  ticket.  I  here  is  no 
longer  any  question  about  whether  or  not 
I  can  afford  a  luxury-  My  bag  tells  me. 

Nothing  has  added  more  to  my  sclf- 
rcspcct  and  appincss  than  has  this  budget 
for  benevolences.  1  delight  in  the  sense 
of  power  and  independence  I  now  have, 
for  when  someone  asks  me  to  contribute 
to  the  Near  East  Relief,  or  the  Salvation 
Army,  I  need  not  hesitate,  or  worry  over 
how  much  1  can  give.  My  bag  tells  me. 
Now  charity  never  comes  as  a  surprise  or 
as  an  unexpected  drain  unon  my  purse. 
It  is  all  provided  for  in  advance. 

The  expert  accountant  may  laugh  at 
this  three-bag  system  of  bookkeeping. 
But  whatever  the  comment.  1  recommend 
it.  For  if  we  merely  apportion  the  income 
on  paper,  and  depend  upon  casting  up  the 
accounts  later,  we  have  only  a  backward 
instead  of  a  forward  look,  with  no  means 
whatsoever  of  preventing  the  very  excess 
that  our  budget  is  supposed  to  control. 

MRS.  L.  A.  M. 


Ellen  mistook  William  Heath  Ben- 
nett,  an  American  mining  engineer 
living  in  Mexico,  for  a  real  hon- 
•  to -goodness  Mexican  guide. 

Am.!  ».#  rnp-t.ng  t*>c  O  I 

lived  light  up  to  the  part  to  a  "T." 

Then  lie  fell  in  love  with  her.  hut  Ellen.  ^Bd^B 
really  believing  him  to  be  a  high  class 
Mexican,  hesitated  and  refused  to  marry 

him.  So  he  told  her  the  truth  and  then  —  Bp  B  ' 

You’ll  get  many  a  merry  chuckle  out 
of  "A  Toast  to  the  Bride,"  by  Charles 

E.  Scoggins.  It’s  in  the  April  issue  of  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


"Why  I  Left  the  Church,”  by  a  former  minister— an  astounding 
article  that  makes  you  think  and  brings  you  face  to  face  with 
conditions  ns  they  are.  "A  Woman’s  Place."  by  Viola  Brothers 
Shore — the  story  of  a  girl  who  tried  to  live  with  her  mother-in- 
law.  "Now,  if  It  Only  Hadn’t  Rained,"  by  Corinne  Harris 
Markey.  A  truly  delightful  story  scintillating  with  genuine  humor. 
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15c  a  copy  Now  on  sale  at  all  news-stands  15c  a  COpy 
Or  $1.50  a  year  by  subscription  to 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  Springfield.  Ohio 
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You  grasp  at  once  the  superiority  of  such  construction, 
and  its  obvious  advantages — greater  permanence  and 
longer  life,  greater  beauty,  finer  proportions. 


Here  is  a  body  built  in  our  own  shops,  in  the  scrupu¬ 
lous  Hupmobile  way,  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  hard 

and  continuous  service  in  the  same  sturdy  fashion  the 


N  this  new 
specially  designed. 


body  is  a  unit. 


Under  the  rear  deck  of  the  new 
rwo-paasenger  Coupe  is  an  un¬ 
usually  Urge  storage  space, 
capable  of  accommodating  sev¬ 
eral  good-sized  sample  cates  or 
suitcases. 

A  salesman's  portfolio,  doctor's 
case,  or  small  parcels,  can  be 
conveniently  stored  inside  the  car. 
in  space  provided  directly  back 
of  the  seat. 


chassis  withstands  them. 

In  such  a  car,  protection  from  the  weather  is  more 
complete. 

But  the  greatest  comfort  is  derived  from  the  satisfaction 
an  owner  always  finds  in  his  car’s  ability  to  stand  up 
and  perform,  no  matter  what  he  asks  of  it. 


The  doors  of  the  car  are  extra 
wide,  affording  a  31-inch  open¬ 
ing.  Door  windows  are  adjust¬ 
able  for  ventilation. 

Body  equipment  includes  dome 
light,  sun  visor,  ventilating  wind¬ 
shield  and  windshield  cleaner. 


Touring  Car f  *1115 ;  Roadster t  *1115;  Special  Touring  Car , 
*1215;  Special  Roadster  %  *1215;  Ke*iv  T'lvo*  passenger  Coupe , 
91)85;  Four -Passenger  Coupe ,  *15)5;  Sedan ,  * 1675 .  Cord  tires 
on  all  models.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit — Rnrnue  Tax  Extra 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Hupmobile 
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How  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  got  their  meat 


Food  and  shelter  were  the  great  questions  with 
the  first  settlers  in  New  England. 

Shelter  they  could  obtain,  such  as  it  was.  Food 
was  more  difficult. 

At  first  they  subsisted  precariously  on  game, 
and  fish,  and  com  which  the  Indians  taught 
them  to  plant  and  use. 

But  they  missed  their  beef. 

Eight  years  later  there  was  a  fair  supply  of 
cattle  in  the  Colonies,  in  spite  of  wolves  and  the 
Indians;  small,  stringy  animals  but  beef. 

Each  family  had  to  prepare  its  own  animals  for 
food  in  those  scant,  hard-working  days. 

November  mornings  found  them  at  the  work 
by  early  daylight.  By  night  the  meat  was 
“cooled"  in  the  crisp  autumn  air. 

It  had  to  be  smoked  or  salted,  or  made 
into  sausages  for  the  winter's  store  a  tedi¬ 
ous  task  with  results  that  would  scarcely  win 
approval  from  a  modem  taste,  accustomed 


to  the  fresh,  clean,  wholesome  meats  of  today. 

*  *  * 

A  descendant  of  those  resolute,  resourceful 
pioneers  Gustavus  F.  Swift  -  was  one  of  the 
first  to  place  meat  packing  on  a  basis  which  could 
take  care  of  the  expanding  needs  of  the  nation. 

Today  Swift  &  Company,  still  building  on  his 
vision,  helps  make  the  food  wealth  of  the  na¬ 
tion  available.  Branch  houses  supply  the  larger 
consuming  centers.  Refrigerator  cars  carry 
meat,  under  constant  refrigeration,  to  towns 
and  villages  not  supplied  by  branch  houses. 

Modem  winter  breakfasts,  in  contrast  with  the 
frugal  fare  of  those  early  days,  offer  such  a 
tasty  treat  as  Brookfield  Sausage — made  from 
the  meat  of  selected  porkers,  delicately  seasoned 
with  pure  spices  and  savory  herbs. 

Swift  &  Company’s  service  is  performed  with 
skill  and  thoroughness.  Its  profit  from  all 
sources  over  a  long  period  of  years  has  averaged 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation  wide  organisation  owned  by  more  than  45.000  shareholders 
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KW 

Victrola  No.  KX).  electric.  1290 
MiIioom.  oak  or  '■’•loot 
Other  title*  »25  to  »ISOO 


All  these  great  artists  and  many  others  famous  the  world 
over  have  chosen  the  Victrola  and  Victor  Records  as  the  one 
medium  to  perpetuate  their  art.  Play  their  Victor  Records  on 
the  Victrola  No.  300  —  illustrated  above  —  and  you  will  know 
the  reasons  for  their  choice.  Ask  the  nearest  dealer  in  Victor 
products  to  send  a  Victrola  and  a  selection  of  Victor  Records 
to  your  home. 


voki*  — — 

Look.  Tor  these  trade-marks  Under  the  lid.  On  the  label 

Victor  Talking-  Machine  Company,  Camden.N.J. 
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THERE  are  so  many  things  to  tempt  inclined  to  be  peevish  until  we  re¬ 
us  to  stay  up  at  night,  and  usually  member  that  our  faith  in  our  West- 

only  one  thing  to  get  U9  out  in  the  clox  enabled  us  to  enjoy  that  sound, 

morning.  comfortable  slumber. 

And  few  of  us  look  forward  to  get-  Before  an  alarm  clock  can  earn  the 
ting  up  as  we  do  to  staying  up.  right  to  wear  the  trade  mark  West- 

That  is  the  reason  for  Westclox —  clox  on  its  dial  and  tag,  it  must  prove 

to  see  that  we  wake  on  time,  for  no  its  ability  to  run  on  time,  ring  on 

matter  how  late  we  are  in  getting  to  time,  and  stay  on  time, 

bed,  our  getting  up  time  must  be  the  You  will  find  Westclox  alarms  and 
same  every  day.  watches  at  most  good  stores.  Look 

•When  our  faithful  Westclox  rings  for  the  orange-bordered,  six-sided 
us  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  we  may  be  tag  and  the  Westclox  on  the  dial. 

WESTERN  CLOCK  CO.,  LA  SALLE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.A. 

Fstnr? t  Perm,  llliaois.  /■  CsmsJs :  Western  0#ck  C*.,  Limited,  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Westclox  Westclox 

Big  Ben  Bahj  Ben 

Bbeatall  4,4-i»cb  j*Jluebe.tall  i*-Ineb 
Runa  )l  boura.  dial.  Rum  |t  boar*. 

Steady  and  intermit-  Steady  and  intermit¬ 
tent  alarm.  Jj.jo.  In  tent  alarm.  fj.JO.  ■■ 

Canada,  £4.50.  Canada.  $4.  So- 


Westclox  Westclox  Westclox  Westclox  Westclox 

Amerits  Jnekn  Lantern  Sleep- Meier  Pee  in  Ben  Gle-Ben 

Wilneneatall.  4-incb  J  iocbe.  tail-  Lomi-  jinebea  tall.  Nickel-  A  nickel  plated  watch  Nickel  plated  watch, 

dial.  Nickel  cue.  com  dial  and  band*.  ed  caae.  4-incb  dial.  Stem  wind  and  aet.  Stem  wind  and  aet. 

Run.  |X  boar.  Top  Back  bell  alarm.  Ram  Back  bell  alarm.  Neat  hand,  and  dial.  Black  face. luminous 

bell  alarm.  *1.50.  |l  boon.  »)  cc.  In  Ram  |l  boum.laxo.  Dependable,  *1.50.  dial  and  bandana, JO. 

In  Canada. $1x0.  Canada, ^00.  In  Canada,  Jj.oo.  In  Canada,  In  Canada, fj.jo. 


Westclox 


Up  late  at  night,  on  time  in  the  morning 
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*1  limited  Utor.  for  tbr 
course  In  Electrical 
•  enables  ff  rad- 

rina Ki*ir* 1° 

1  IBI2j  cure  «ood 
ileal  aii<Tl*r*cHcaJ  rice- 
fvilne»an«1  Mrrhant- 
nanKNS,  Install  wli  Ins  aim! 
with  diploma  complete 


Culver  is  fot  the  hoy  who  u  up  and 
doing  all  the  time.  In  the  Woodcraft 
School  he  gpt*  out  into  the  wood*,  eat¬ 
ing  around  canip  fires,  traveling  by 
ranoe  and  trail.  The  older  fdlow*  learn 
seamanship,  sailing  naval  cutter*,  or 
get  the  fine  point*  of  horscmandiip  on 
Culvert  famous  hones.  Even  flying  is 
taugh  t  at  Culver.  Culver  bo>-»  live  mio- 
fashion  life.  They  inunt  l>e  -  If- reliant 
and  quick  thinking.  Every  -port  and 
activity  a  fellow  want*  in  the  »ummer. 


In  One  Year 

®0  nrn  trained.  Thoroyifhl r 
<1  nrr proof  donnlturtr*,  dlnlns 
>onitor1f«.  shops, 
s  list  >«tfbMMMt.  26. 1 

ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
IMA  AVC..  WASHIMQTON.  D.  0. 


The  St.  John’s  Military  Academy 

(THE  AMERICAN  RUGBY) 
Summmr  Tutoring  School 

i  Kirn  tu  nil  IiMiIi  -  buol  Imi>i  »ho  wtah  Ui  make  u|t 
■  otk  or  cam  »iiun<l  crvdlu  A  whuteauina  aim mn I  •>( 
■Unit  all!  f.  Il«l  onaitiUI  Ulral -iinii|m!liiir.  In  »\  l«-..n.ln  > 


Address 


SUMMER 

SCHOOLS^ 


aWSSf-  ™  ” 

ST.  JOHN’S  SUMMER  TUTORING 
Boa  I  SEE.  D*  la  fold.  Waukaaha  Co 


Naval  Woodcraft  Cavalry  Aviation 

On  l.k.  M...-»-k..  ^ 


SgsBrsiuntf 

V.Ml. 


PEDDIE  JlaraX. 

A  prvparaUiry  whool  with  rnduaUw  now  kwdjnsu 

sSS SJSwraSagiSi 

(rnatb  of  the  mind.  Wforra  '•»!•»  Al  athU^r 

XA^XItJASBSBt  J£= 

ROC.,R  W_SWETLAND.  0,0..  ^-.,.- 


udum.  Hwlmmlitt  Pool 

C.M.  D-  Haad  Maalar. 


Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy 


l^W  MEXIC 

HOOLs^MI 


New  Mexico  Military  Institute 

A  Ptute-owncd  irlwol,  located  in  i  high,  dry  olininU. 

For  information.  addraw 

J.  Os  mol  THAN,  Al.lM  rlMrn4lr.it 
Has  M .  K«~«rtl,  %ew  Mrile* 


Pnlk»  from  Ann  knuirUro  f.v. 

gtaunrti,  atttnfy  American  \ 
inr.  rtplcttdld  MfialDmmt  V 
ctny  fully  artnidltrd  by  CnkUw 
I’hydral  <  tiltura  KmrtMI.  Trtml- 
llluli  Mm  limn »uih  UAlnfitfl 
rhnraitcr  Hcparntr  mini  ft»r  ev 
riwrnlr  twltdll*  AAfh  ymr  ojir 
Kr|iirmtM«r  rttr  fkir  lllurtmfatl  n 

REX  E.  SHERER.  President 


Danville  Milita 


Institute 


WILLIAM  WARREN  SCHOOL 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


Prepares  Boys  for  College 
rata  Looter  School— 7  ycora  or  olJar 
I  Manlo  Park.  Cal  if  or 


LE  MASTER  INSTITUTE  ft 

Htamlanl  fJertnral,  Civil.  Mechanical. 

I  ml  ixi  rial  EosUmotImc  Courses  rompletef 
No  emraner  examination*.  Hntular  MW  I 
in  two  mar*  i<rrparra  tor  kaolins  rolln 
liullclln  A.  I  Art  orange.  New  Jenwy. 


York  c;it  * 


Massanutten  Academy 


PALO  ALTO  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Spv.1.1  .V  IiikiI  r.ulu*lvrir  lor 


URBAN  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

(California'*  moM  beautiful  school,  hlcbwtl  •rhotarwhip. 

ihorotifh  rharartre  training,  rompMHy  c*lUlp|*d  P Uky~ 
in, nunc  pool,  horsemanship,  iculf.  band,  radio, 
all  ithWH  In  all  year.  aummer  caxnp.  enroll  any 

lime.  Addmai  the  Hmwtait.  HBOCaek  Park.  Urn  Auolai. 


Like  School 


SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 


MAfl^cvnrm.  Bonn)*,  y.;  Boyi 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

LsUWbhfd  IW  Preparra  bop 
INSTITUTE  C 


ItcauUfttl  and  hrulUiful  location.  Military 
A  i  hlrt  ir  promd*.  new  uymnaalum  and  awl 
Term*  MOV  Ht-elal  redurUoos  for  2nd  I* 
W  k.  I'niLK  or  B.  Kctm*  Hu rm.  Box  A. 


HKOIOGY 


will  understand  your  boy — and  help  him  to  understand  himself.  Thorough  instruction. 
Clean,  snappy  athletic*  for  every  boy;-  Clearest  understanding  between  hoy*  and  masters. 
Prepares  for  college  and  gives  wr-rn*  general  courses.  Ages  10  to  19.  Number  limited  to 
sixty.  Convenient  to  Button.  AHdrmt  RALPH  K.  B FARCE.  A.M.,  Headmaster. 
99  KING  CAESAR*  ROAD.  DUXBURY.  MASS. 


Oi»lning-on-Hud*on,  N.  Y. 

K  nrhool  that  really  Ots  boys  for  hlvbcr  elu 


St.Johns  School 
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Schools  and  Colleges  for  Boys 


The  Candler  Floating  School 


School  Term: 
Sept.  It.  1993 


Combining  Unexcelled  Educational  Advantages 
With  270  Days'  Unsurpassed  World  Cruise 


Only  buy*'  *rhuul  of  its  kind  in  Ih*  world.  U>t  l«<>  yrnra  of  High  School  and  Aral  two  ynara 
>4  Ubml  Afta  Gothic.  Accredited  by  Wadinc  .ducaiWoal  institution..  Str.-ng  faculty.  Ideal 
■iinditiona  and  fanliUtw  for  study.  Calls  math-  at  most  intemdina  porta  of  both  hemisphcmi. 
Interior  rarurain&a  to  Part*,  war  bma,  "The  Kt.  mal  Gity,"  Holy  land.  Pyramids,  etc.  Noted 
institutions,  libraries,  rmsnirra  art  gallerins.  palacta.  cathedrals,  fapilnls  visited  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  faculty  member*  and  competent  (uideo. 

Ship  noted  for  rood  behavior  in  all  wether.  Ueraodrl.d  a*  (batin'  school  by  naval  and  school 
a  I  chi  tecta  Firry  convenience,  includin'  recitation  rooms,  library,  laboratories,  loun'e  rooms. 
I>  mnanurn.  h<-ntal  and  recreational  space  and  facilitica.  2.000  troop*  capacity  as  If.  S.  transport, 
but  only  400  student*  will  be  accepted.  Free  serviraa  of  school  ■ur'rona.  dentists  and  nurara.  Sport* 
and  nima  supervised  by  Athletic  I >i rector;  musical  artivili**  by  Orrhmlra  leader  and  lluiid 
Master;  ruMne  by  train.d  dietitian.  Evwythln'  for  studenU*  welfare  and  hsppimsa  and  for 
physical.  rduraUonaJ.  cultural  and  moral  dev»4opmenl  Christian  atm.aphcre.  fitch  character 
reuuiremefiu.  limited  enndlmenl  makes  it  advisable  to  write  imrmdiately  for  talnpwo  informa¬ 
tion.  tuition  rntsa.  etc. 

CANDLER  FL0ATINC  SCHOOL  COMPANY.  1131-F  Candler  Bldg..  ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


KEMPER 


MANLIUS 


PAGE 


Military  Academy 

A  big  tchool  low  littU  boy* 

afatnla  III  n  vUum  by  llarlf  im  a 
nullur>  vbfKil  for  lliilrbnya  rtMiml 
traliilnc  in  thr  hrattrlM* 

Arm  Tbr  military  i*  mtuptol 
!•»  > ifuimC  Imi>  nt**U  It  mniiMi  manly 
lilt lr  turn  wlmalll  mm  Ititn  itnira- 
cmuti.  *w  rvtfdtil  tilK  VIMMI.  I'arml* 
APlifwUir  I  hr  atiniMplim*  of  *>m- 
imtly.  ijiiilrrMniHlliae  ami  mrtniriiifr- 
vvMtt  fur  Ihrir  little*  I «>*  at  Pill, 
lawy  mu  fu  r*  »o  Oft ti  amdo.  Tnndrr 
rmrr  of  llouen  Mol  li«m. 

Tbr  r atalotf  will  MirHy  Intrrmt 
ymi.  \N  rl tr»  n»r  It  to 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS.  Htadma.lar 
RmU  7.  Bat  $35 

Ua  Attala.  Caltfarnta 


HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Develop*  I  he  bw  nn*l 
I  rains  him  for  letulor- 
-l»i|i  by  ti  comprehrn- 
-iv*'  nystem  of  athletic, 
military  and  general 
nrtivitit*. 

COL  T.  A.  JOHNSTON 

^  S-KC-—4.- 

V  7M  Thhd  Strs-l 

TL  keoilU.  M ...... 


STAUNTON  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


ayfltrni  I hr)  havr  drvrtoptvt 
«lll  lir  In  i hr  nay  of  icalnlmi  * 
••.iml  Inly  an  abrt  and  w«IV- 
rrtlani  n.irrl  SutniiMT Tutor 
.Hrt»H.|  Catalcar.  nMnm 
Hot  iar.  i  vi.fL  Ui 
WtukMh*  Op..  W|a. 


/  I  rafrwg  4i/fr<*rrr  M 

„ _ '  CdRt.mvi  plant  hill 

*li  luidy  Itfwpronf  Itlu*  rat'd  o»«- 

*»*«*.  Iffft  Al«1f^g 

H.  R-ssril.  B.S..  Prss..  Bo.  A.  St.-n.sn,  V. 


Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  HeodersoaTiUe.N.C 


GREENBRIER  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Modern  School.  7  miles  from  White  Sulphur  Sprlnftt 

2300  tv  devailoti.  oci  Main  Lit*  C.  A  O.  R.  R.  Nation 
Ronret^rte.  $125  iXDonnrwbulMliKHaixl  Improvement*. 
Including  Oymnaafum.  T  erra*  $500.  Catalan .  Aritfrnw 
CWall.B  MOQMs  A  M..  Prin.,  Hot  23,  lerwUbuni,  W.  Vl* 

Pasadena  Military  Academy 

Offm  Oiormsab  crmirdii*  in  funtlant^nlaU  ni  Knaliali  Kdura- 

tMHk  Fifth  to  riahtb  fftmmsr  armiW  with  (till  h«*h  echoed  aid 
rol)e«*  preparatory  mur»te  Accredited  by  I *niv realty  of 
California.  Completely  modern  eouipmeat  Honor  ayrlcm. 
Catalocue.  R.  f>.  So.  2.  Brit  12  A,  Patadrna.  Cal. 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Cal  H.  D.  AKLL5.  SapL.  Bat  1100.  Ram  fwi.  Q 

rharartrr  building.  V nr ntkicial  cuklanc^  High 
Itxtlv  Idual  Mtfttkm  finth  imnlvrrmry  year. 


WORCESTER  ACADEMY 

Worcester,  MasMchusetU  JfiS UTSSoS 

For  Boys  of  Ability  with  the  College  Vision  Gsusaitw,  PrinqpnL 

WENTWORTH  *T”“ 

A  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

-•-*  |  »w  '  suwe  itiefe  •4rhoa4  »wn»  £w  '  Srrwfr 

W  Areradlted.  Oivffnmeni  I  fk  rfjMj  If 


Lake  Forest  Academy  for  Boys 

NON-MILITARY  Honor  Ideals 


Admit*  to  A  LI 


ion.  Ilnrvnnl.  ole 
•operation  betwtvt 
o«J»i»  All  motion 


bool,  not  for  pmfl 


*r  th0 

« 
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We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate  and  examination. 
Many  girls  after  leaving  high  school  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  college,  but  desire  advanced  work,  in  a  new 
environment  with  competent  instructors,  selecting  studies 
best  meeting  their  tastes. 

Wo  offer  jiut  these  opportunities.  SluJnli  tike  Englith  or 
Literature;  otherwise  courier  sir  elective.  AO  rubjcct*  count  ice 
diploma.  Graduation  from  Kick  school  not  ncceuatv 
Special  nppMiumiin  of  Bo, ton  in  Muiac.  Ait.  hiuoncal  aiiociaraons. 
Voice.  Piano,  Violin.  Harp.  Pipe  Orfan.  with  eminent  Benton 

nuicefii 

Outdoor  sport*.  We  mate  a  specialty  of  Hm^hack  Rulin,  (out 
o-n  ttahlcii;  Q  Hole  Golf  C'curic  on  the  Proper..  Teaaiv  hoth  *iau  and 
dirt  courts;  Field  Sports;  Canocinc.  Cymnauum.  ti  by  ‘/O  ft.,  sub 


LASELL  SEMINARY 

*1  Ittl.  Alms  lo  develop  a  truly  luteUitscoi  ■ 


miles  from 

Boston 


Special  ear  for  H'tiurn  girls  from  Chisago  September  .'j. 

tiS&ZMESiS.  1655  SUMMIT  ST.,  NEWTON,  MASS. 


Send  for  New 
Year  Booh 


'Bradford  Academy 


COLLEGE 

C0N5ERVAI0R1' 


Board i n g  and  Day  School  for  CirU 

Junior  High,  College  Preparation  One 
Special  Intensive  Year. 

Secretarial,  Domestic  Science, 
Music  and  Art  Courses. 

Amid  inagnihccnr  estates.  40  acres. 
Ocean  frontage.  Park-likc  grounds 
Boston  20  miles. 

Summer  session  opens  July  9th. 
Intensive  training  for  college  and  school 
examinations. 

MR  AMI  MRS  C.  r.  MNIIAIX 
PRIOO  CROSSING  nt.VtRI  V  MAM. 


Srlvct  patronage  M  ■Him  location  loot- 
hliu  llluc  Hldga  Ml*.  Nottli  of  Atlanta.  bland- 
ard  A.U.  rourw,  apmlal  adranlaAr,  In  mil- 
•It  .  oratory*  art,  dontMilr  mI^bcv*  physical 
c  ult  uvr.  II  tniiltSInii*  Ouitltwr  aporfai  awltn* 
mint.  boating.  horawbat  k  rlJ loft.  ole. 

<  at  aloft  and  llluafrattHl  tmok.  Addroaa 
BRENAU,  Bo.  R.  GalnaavilU.  Ca. 


MISS  MARION  COATS.  A.  M  .  r> inc.pal 
Bat  in.  Bradfwd.  M... 


The  Bishop’s  School 


(’fMt*  14#  Strip  pm  /  fUMiict/ttMt 

IX»n  C.IIUS  Hni  II.  I.A  JOU.\,  CJ 
Upper  and  lower  School, 

>* I>t 'CATION At.  and  -.Hal  trolidiMI  r.) 
1  I  a-li-rn  A  family  reicwusiti 


I  lot  lull  of 

rm  and  »«mi  <  Viilrvn,  Th»  mlvaniMru  of  the 
IxwlUiVM  < limat*  In  lb*  wield  The  pupil  ra  la 
a-t.-4  in  |<rrpr(i»l  •  uu,lilne  alreai.  put's.  ctfevtarw 
>1  irnitla  pnakrlliall.  riding,  •»  Ituniliur.  dr  i  and 
■ainlm  out  of  ilooni  I  hr  year  round.  NktrtM  rnlliw  from 
lintrt  rtrt  rvemado.  ConieiiMit  for  imrmla  wlalilus 
to  1  hr  winter  in  1  Blifomla  W  rile  lor  ImiklcC. 


Russell  Sage  College 

ImiM  Mrt  KaaaaU  t*#»  la  ttiMUn 
mixk  taaa  WUl*f4  t«Wal 
A  School  of  Practical  Art  a 

(MffMBl  fof  thr  hl|h#t  Mluv allot!  of  aotnrli.  (ar 


1  imi'  >  Mn  tmU'  rP" -  i  „ 

Founded  1827  ^  —  — 

lino  of  Um*  Ofcltwt  col  Infra  ynunt  womrn  ait 
of  thr  MlmlatUiiH  Itlfff  Claw  A  Colk**  altU  two 


A  rcillarf*  that 
tnft  of  yomiir  w 
rataJog  a«litrra« 


f*ir  Virtiiihfiit 


KOFMF.K.  I> 


Penn  Hall 


SCHOOL 

for  Girls 


A  School  of  American  Ideals  In 
a  Country  of  American  Tradition* 

PfriMH#  fur  UlUrw  or  rtnmiionml  art 

Ad%a«.»~i  two  yrmr*  cultural  rounw.  Molarm, 
|f»«4  IsutMific  atHi  new  omsaaitim.  AUd 
lltir«4t%4k  rulinc  OoU  «*urw  Mtiy. 

]x*wr#  a»ho*4  inid  10  to  IS  ynara. 

Mrs.  a«aaall  Meu.Mon,  Re.  A.  CMHffltlvn. 


PEACE  INSTITUTE 


SULLINS  COLLEGE 


FASSIFERN 


Mary  Owen  (*f«ha 


iK-autifUl  Lake.  W.  MARTIN,  Ph.l>  .  President,  Boi  F 

HOOD  COLLEGE  for  Young  Women 


Stuart  Hall,  Staunton,  Virgi 


Wary’s  School  fc 

Juruor  Collect  and  four  year*  High  HchooL 
t,  Kipnation*  Home  Economies,  Bunin***, 
quimuent.  20  acre  cwmpum.  Addrtaa  A. 
JL  Bur.  Munactr,  Box  30.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  foe  G«U.  ANDOVER.  MASS.  ».>uRd*l  IRS*. 

<i  •  ,  |  tf a  •  M,  ...»  I'r<  W  ifi  Kt  f  t  th  fi  r  ItV 

Virginia  Intermonl  College  »■ 

Jr  I'ollrft*  MW.  Art.  1  iprrvhiti.  IV.ftK 
Srr  rrtartai •  nunr#  lira#  int « liOLatr  Alt 

«•  iiiili'fi  ifitiii  itisinn  a  ••iirgi  i  tr(«ni n»n  on imia  a •  'w ^ 
for  High  &hool  graduate*  « mtdoor  niKirla. 

AUilrow  MISS  BL1UHA  HAIIJA.  Wttflral 

1  Swimming  i^b'1.  fir*  iVinniioo  wttii  irt%a 
1  fjOO.  Va  .  Mrutfil.  1W>»  ISA.  V|  fi.  \omiv 

Spa  Pinp^  S<,mmcr  School  of  Personality  for 

t  Q  J|  lllCu  If  ippr  o«it. Innr  fifr  rvffrnnr  f^cept»->oj1  orp^teamties 

n  .a#  ^l-.lfvel';  mrfM  Sfo.lrnft 

Brewster.  Mass.  .A,«n«  -.cnanbo^l  Ibalth.  dutoenr.  rmi^nuba 

Young  Women 

or  and  beautiful  idrali  of 
iry.  aoJ  inn u rave.  *>im 

Lape  Lod  Bay  hundred  j<tc.  pn>c arove,  »rvi  1.001  fm  of  ir»h.ar  11 

t'ndrr  awipfcr*  //.<Cr>i  /Ivi  F«th«t«c  danr>n*  Mow.  Art.  I  mri «cr*.  Craft*  Dorr 

NcAool  nf  I’mwuuv /o*  Oirli  iihuhi  Ir.hxmil  .l*».r.  in  B.  J--*,.  |  ..(hoh«t  . 

n».  Pimm  HUihrA  1 1.  >•••<»  kiJin*  to  Pmonjlitr  Syntbem.  Ihpionu  mirodu. 

o.«X*,krid.ns  Athletic*. 

T*tk  u\il  HutifirAf 

» Chmtun  SoakJo«v 
I«WV  to  ilrbartf  Krucc 

MISS  FAITH  BICKFORD.  MISS  AltDIE  BICKFORD.  Director*  Bo*  M 

BREWSTER.  MASS 

Peirce 

School 

of  Business 
Administratioi 


The  Scudder  School 


Collette  trade  counter*.  fti»- 
Intf  an  efflcienl  prepara¬ 
tion  lor  ihereaponalbillclcs 
of  buttlne**  life. 


M  at  Hlnnidr  Drive.  Nc* 
ftuihviU  rouMil  cnfllcd 
Kill  HCIinot-  —  PmMrrntory 
GRADUATE— 1.  Domestic 
baiMwii  l-yt or  count 
1*1.  lorliftWv  HpaHUfc.  »m*b. 

Social  Welfare  and  Com* 
for  com  pram  ted  or  volunteer 
®  *r»l  actual  IW4d  work.  Civuv 
IKrmltorteo  Ilk#  <«4l«ge  life. 
ImYofcGtr.lL  244 V.  724  St 


ic  wwl  official  mUIcntuil  nertinn  of 
race  tb«ii*k*  endn.  rolUye  prrpnru- 
<*1au*  neck,  tnurJr.  on.  expornkm, 
k'  W'lrU'r  HI  III  lent «  oloPVt  GOV* 
IK  Athknk*.  dnuiiatku  Attrue- 
It filtt  mtIkmiJ.  hr  cotolotf  ftdil/na 

tic  Critical e«  (melt,  P'laceal 
rl  Wotlitaplon  0.  I 


GUN5TON  MALL 


SttomJ  Yrnri  Analy«a  «l 
Lc.invmica:  Coal  Accounting  applied  to 
Management:  Income  Ta.  Accounting. 
General  Accounting  lo*  Manageca  and 
Department  I  lead..  Commercial  Law  1 1 ; 
I  net  uat  rial  Management. 

Cgfre.ce  *.,.ir....f:  High  aclmol 
education  or  equivalent:  mtrnaivr  prep, 
training  lot  thoae  below  requirement. 

Accounting  Course 

Prepare,  the  atudrnt  for  the  account¬ 
ing  ptofeaaion.  and  lor  .tale  ematnina- 
lion,  for  the  degree  of  C.  P.  A. 

Other  Courses 

Secretarial  Couraea  lor  Women: 
Teacher-Training  C  ouraea  (accredited); 
Shorthand;  Seleamanohip.  Buameaa 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 


Hollina.  Virginia 

Ktoiidorcl  Cnllw  CoUTM  for  IUrMor  of 
vUx  of  Mi*dc  <lr*rrrat  AitmhMiun  by  crrllll- 
stlofi  :ief'»  •ttklmt*  I*  or  r  jitulocup  ihiliirrsfl 
M.  WHICH  COCKkg  Hocrctnry,  llox  MA. 


*wl  )ttr  begin* 
olWc  Pmsriur 


Farit r  Ntlioiul  reputation.  3000  Hu* 
cWnta  annually;  55  Ststm.  25  For#** 
Countries,  nod  nesrly  *verv  I'mvrcwty. 
Colltft  and  Preparatory  Srhi*4  in  ihr 
United  SuiM  ftuifirnftfl  in  Kt  prrwnl 
•ItanfUno*.  modern  building  •mU|uip* 
mr nt  New  Itudent*  may  tiffin  any 


Sommer  School  July  2 
Fill  Term:  Sapismbgf  4 
59th  Annual  Catalogue.  with 
detailed  information  concerning 
couitM.  tuition  anti  living  ft* 
prnw*.  *ent  upon  requrat.  Addreaa 

THE  DEAN 

PEIRCE  SCHOOL 

Pine  Street,  Weal  of  Broad 
Philadelphia 


(lie  P.  llarrU. 
I*rr«lrirnt 
Itoi  4 

\ler-Prrelclrnt 


]THACA  (DNSERWORY 

-■  ~  ;  Ithaca.  N.  V 


The  Williams  School 
of  Expression 
-  and  Dramatic  Art 


Trarhfn.  I^wio.  I  >rim*ti 
funeral  Cultuw  rounaw  «; 
Aim  eligible  to  t wh  In  New 
stair  Public  MrhonU 
Atldmw  RnrUtntr  ill  Ik 
Park.  Ithaca.  N.  V. 


The  Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Education 


Chautauqua  and  Lyceum  Arts  School 

likwa  C«Mtrr»(«fyaf  luW)  1 


r/hl  I  I  SUMMER 
yj  PI  .W.  SESSION 

‘ /  ON  COOL,  WOODED  LAKE  SHORE 

/Qradoat*  *>Ko-d.  Cottafe*  »f  Art*  <‘«n- 

M  tnofro.  M  vatKrfi  Joyri4lla»,  IA».  Hour, 

fA>nm.  Alaokstuf.  balfctng.  Unnto.  rr» 

r  TOMum  +T> J  •  »cur«V^«  to Ir Ur 

taaod  r^wr  a'-'M"  mbM*i«c 

A  J.ir»M  WALTKR  DILL  SCOTT.  I'r**lg«at 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


<  AfillWug  wfttk  *k- 

Hdward  AuifrJtfT  CUT.  Dean.  fnr  the  pn*t  2S  t 
am-laid  wlUi  the  Udputli  Lyceum  llur.-au. 
Special  Irminim-  f»r  the  Concert  Platform.  for  Er 
tainers  and  Lecturer.  in  the  Lyceum  aid  Chautau. 
Mow,  Elocution.  Inpermnation*.  Novelty  Eratl 
Short  cut  to  lucrative  public  ^ofmuoB. 

Addrea  OuuLugua  ind  Lyceem  *rt.  School 
512  DeWitt  Pack  I'W..  New 


McLean  Hospital  Training  School 


The  American  Magazine 


Special  Schools 


Special  Schools 


8 


omb/ne 


THE  TEELA-WOOKET  CAMPS 


The  American  Magazine 


Idlewild 


CAMP  WINNESHEWAUKA 


Conway  Military  Band  School 


if  •  hi ml  rpi  lal 

Inatrummt.  I'n- 
i*  Dormliorita, 
CAUkvuo. 


Auditorium.  Gymnasium.  llwMiraUonllmt 
_ CU  KWin  Park,  lUif.  N. 

The  Sargent  School 

E.Ub)l»h,-I  18&1  Booklet  on 

D.  A.  SARGENT  L.  V. 

Cambridge  M.  Mae.. 


SARGENT  CAMPS 

For  Girls  Peterboro.  N.  II. 

I  'll  Knot  <>•  a  hfa  1 1  llV ,  ho  ppy ,  uavf  III  I  ilr  Skilled  Irail- 


kin*.  tiding,  IpiiIUS, 
Junior  Camp,  M  i 
Senior  Camp.  -I.» 
Camp  Club.  Adwt 


Golden 


Wetomachek  Camps  \ 

t’n.ler  I  hr  maniurrmrnl  of  TTvr  ChlciuC' 
of  l’h>  il<  al  Ixluraltou.  Junior  an-l  hr 
ami  Auaumi  T«rT  *l/K  atm  V  to  22  / 

ffAtmnl  rounuHrim  hrfrrrtiwimtulrt'l. 
IUouitham.  I>A|H.  II,  Mil  Grvto  wood  A 


The  Olympic  Camp 


MISS  WOODS’  SCH 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Inill virtual  tralnliui  will  drvrtop  il«r  child  who 
limcrv—  aailafacinriir.  3«  mlUw  from  Phils. 

MOUIE  WOODS  HARE.  Principal 


On  bMutlftf  Ufc.  Setup) 

Winter  aOdrrv..  1 72  High  SI.  PirWwd  Main. 

CAMP  WINNECOOk  FOR  BOYS 

l.ali*  \Mnnrtonk,  Unity.  Miilnr  2 lit  JHam  July  2  fo 
A  tut  Uft  .11,  192J.  AH  land  ami  wakt  *pnrt*  ~l|nrw^>«rk 
rl'Hnt  The  ktml  of  'ititnmrr  a  boy  rn»t  mloyt.  Illmtrafol 
Catalog.  IlfKHF.HT  l_  RASH.  Director 
No.  IJ  llrmnia.)  Hoad  .Salem.  Maukhiiwtla 


Camp  MIAMI  for  Boys 


CAMP  HIGHLAND  LAKE 


The  Pacific  Northwest  oit.r, 

HIDDEN  COVE  CAMP 

For  Glrla  12-17 


TF  so.  how  about  meeting  your 
1  expenses? 

Vou  ran  make  your  vacation  worth  real 
cash  liv  joining  The  Subscript  ion  Staff 
of  The  CidwcU  Publishing  Company. 
In  years  |»a.st  hundreds  of  young  men 
i.ml  n«i men  have  earned  their  college 
exjiensrs  in  advance  representing  The 
American  Magazine.  Collier's,  The  Na¬ 
tional  Weekly,  Woman's  Home  Compan¬ 
ion.  The  Mentor,  ami  Farm  and  Fireside 
during  the  summer  months. 

If  you  would  like  to  meet  your  college 
expenses,  in  whole  or  in  part,  through 
your  own  efforts  please  wTite  at  once  to 

Chief  -if  Subscription  Staff,  Desk  3iA 
The  Croirell  Publishing  Company 
ilfi  West  13th  Street 
.W  York  City.  N.Y. 


M... 

01.  ..»u,  Wohioflcn 


For  Catalog  Add  ran 

Georgia  M ditar •  Academy  College  Park,  Ga. 


_ Summer  Camp _  j  _ Special  School _ 

OSEBO  CAMP  Cumnock  School  of  Expression 

MANISTEE,  MICH.  12th  scar  ,^US*  r?fr*  °  .ww  ^  I'* 


tKifdl 


The  American  Magazine 


The  founders  of  this  business 
are  looking  for  jobs 


TWO  YEARS  AGO  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sales  department  of  a 
manufacturing  concern  whose  prod¬ 
uct  sold  faster  than  it  could  l»e 
made,  resigned  in  a  body  to  build 
a  competing  plant.  All  the  money 
they  had  or  could  borrow  went 
into  machinery  and  equipment. 

For  a  while  the  plant  wus  a  lx*e- 
hivc  of  industry.  The  conqMUiy 
introduced  to  the  market  a  good 
product  at  a  substantially  lower 
price,  ami  it  sold  readily. 

.  Today  that  factory  is  closed 

The  equipment  will  be  sold  at 
auction  to  satisfy  debts.  And  most 
of  the  men  who  foiuuled  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  idle,  their  savings  gone, 
their  assets  pledged  to  creditors. 

The  magazine  “Sales  Manage¬ 
ment,”  commenting  on  the  tragic 
incident,  says: 

“It  Ls  the  story  of  every  concern  that 
ever  started  in  business  with  the  idea  that 
selling  was  all  there  was  to  business.  It 
Ls  just  such  calamities  as  this  that  prompt 
us  to  repeat  what  we  have  so  often 
preached — sales  managers  must  study 
the  big.  broad  phases  of  business.  Make 
it  your  business  to  know  the  problems  of 
the  production  man.  the  credit  man.  the 
purchasing  agent  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  financing  of  the  business.  .  .  .  There 
has  to  be  some  head  to  every  business. 


and  that  head  mutt  be  able  to  are  all 
aisles  of  the  problem.'* 

You  could  hardly  compress  into  one 
paragraph  a  better  reason  for  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  It 
was  founded  by  a  group  of  business 
leaders  who  recognized  that  busi¬ 
ness  makes  specialists — but  does 
not  develop  all-round  executives. 
The  vital  way  in  which  the  Insti¬ 
tute  meets  this  situation  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  another  story. 

This  man  succeeded 

For  fourteen  years  R.  I^*e  Smith 
was  a  sales  manager,  with  an  am¬ 
bition  to  have  a  business  of  his 
own.  "But  my  work  gave  me  no 
understanding  of  business  other 
than  that  which  concerned  selling." 
he  wrote  to  the  Institute.  “  I  knew 
nothing  of  production,  financing  or 
business  promotion." 

Instead  of  setting  forth  unprepared.  Mr. 
Smith  Hipjwd  a  coupon  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  like  this.  He  received  and  read 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business”  and  enrolled 
for  the  Modern  Business  Course  and  Serv¬ 
ice.  With  this  sound  foundation  he 
organized  the  I'nitcd  Soda  Fountain  Com¬ 
pany.  which  in  only  three  years  has  become 
one  of  the  leaders  in  its  industry. 

Problems  of  production,  financing,  ac¬ 
counting.  advertising,  credits,  did  not  come 
to  him  as  new  and  unfamiliar.  ”  \  our 


<  ourse  and  Service  gsve  me  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  things.”  he  writes. 

Send  for  the  book  he  sent  for 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  More 
Ilian  <00.000  business  men  lu»ve  shared 
Mr.  Smith's  experience.  They  were  ex¬ 
ecutives.  salesmen,  accountants,  engineers, 
lawyers,  bankers,  factory  nmi  office  men. 
The  Institute  did  not  make  them  letter 
specialists  in  the  one  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  where  their  experience  had  been 
gained.  It  added  to  that  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  other  departments,  with  results, 
in  progress  nnd  income,  testified  to  by 
thousands  of  letters  voluntarily  written. 

These  men  gained  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  Institute  thm  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business,"  a  book  which  contains  all  flic 
facts  about  the  Institute.  Will  you  give 
it  an  hour  in  exchange  for  what  it  may  give 
you  in  vision  and  in  counsel?  It  will  be 
cheerfully  sent  on  this  condition. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

774  Artor  Place.  New  York  City 

'-■nd  me  "Farcin*  Ahead  in  Bunneu" 

•hirb  I  may  keep  ■ilhoul  obligation. 


Print  her 


Pootioa  . 


Canadian  Address.  C.P.R.  Building.  Toronto;  Australian  Address,  i?  Hunter  Street.  Sydney 


Copvrifit.  19i3.  .iUsanAiT  ff, 


Would  you  think  of  using  a 
laundry  soap,  whatever  its 
form,  on  your  face?  Of  course 
not! 

We  ask  the  question  only  to 
remind  you  of  this:  If  such  a 
laundry  soap  would  injure  your 
skin,  it  would  probably  a Iw 
injure  a  sheer  silk  fabric  like 
chiffon  or  cripe  meteor.  Ex¬ 
cept  your  skin,  fabrics  like 
these  are  the  most  delicate 
things  you  will  ever  wash. 

— this  is  the  test: 

Would  you  be  willing  to 
uff  the  soap  on  your  fate? 


wash-bowl  laundering  of  dain¬ 
ty  silk  blouses,  sweaters  and 
under-garments— and  woolen 
things,  too  these  women  use 
Ivory  Flakes,  which  is  just 
Ivory  Soap,  flaked  petal  thin, 
for  instant  suds. 

Ivory  Flakes  passes  the  face- 
test — so  it  offers  a  real  margin 
of  safety  for  the  exceedingly 
preaoui  things  which  you 
would  not  dare  trust  to  a  soap 
less  fine  and  less  mild.  Yet 
Ivory  Flakes  is  so  inexpentne 
that  you  may  use  it  econom¬ 
ically  for  all  your  fine  laun¬ 
dering. 


Isn't  this  the  natural  test  for 
such  a  soap? 

For  44  years,  millions  of  women 
have  cleansed  their  faces  and 
their  most  precious  garments 
with  Ivory  Soap,  because  it  is 
pure,  mild,  gentle,  white. 

Today,  for  quick,  convenient 


May  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
sending  you  a  free  sample  of 
Ivory  Flakes  and  the  useful 
booklet  shown  in  the  lower 
left-hand  comer? 

l*ory  Hakrt.  m  fail  ure  peek 
aget.  may  be  had  at  poetry  and 
department  l/orei 

Procter  ac  Gamble 


I  VO  BY  »»"  FLAKE  S 

SMakei  dainty  clothe*  latl  longer 


FREE  Th„  package 

and  booklet 

A  v»rpi»  p.ikagr  of 
Ivory  rJakn  and  the 

beautifully  illuitrared 

hook  l*i.  "'The  Car*  of 
Lovely  Garment*." 
will  be  icnt  to  you 
Without  rh*ric*  on 
application  to  Se< 
lion  iH-EF.  Dept.  of 

Til*  Procter  G*m 
ble  Co. .  Gnonnjti. 
Ohio. 


Sored! —  the  cost  of  a  new  dress 

Mr».  B  of  NaihviU#  had  a  dm,  of  lovely 
pwock  blur  ctfpr  mrtrer  which  h*d  gone  out 
of  style  lmce»J  of  giving  it  she  cook 

if  to  p»r*n.  washed  the  silk  in  Ivory  Flskrs 
suds,  and  with  the  help  oi  lome  old  lace.  re 
m^dr  H  mtO  thr  beautiful  drev*  pictured 
hrrr  "Lvrrvthmg  in  th«»  family.'*  uv»  Mrs. 

B.'s  letter,  "hwn  Ann.  Jged  CO  the  Pctsmn 
rugs,  knovi  the  feel  erf  Ivory  rod*." 

tSIey  B.  *t  Jrm  ond  her  letter  are  r»o»  en  file  in  • 

the  Praeter  &  Gomhte  rfice  ) 


Ca,U/ rl*M  \+n.  by  TY*  PhW  *  C-  .  tl#wlnr«.| 
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Wheels  Within  Wheels 


The  story  of  a  double  mystery 

By  Carolyn  Wells 

ILLUSTRATION'S  BY  NORMAN  PRICE 


A  MONG  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  great  country  houses  of 

/-%  America,  and  quite  able  to  hold 
i  its  own  against  many  of  the 

stately  homes  of  England,  was 
Howlands,  the  estate  of  Ralph  Howland, 
of  Normandalc,  Connecticut,  and  of  New 
York  City. 

The  New  England  village  was  proud  of 
its  citizen,  yet  not  over-appreciative— -for 
your  true  New  England  village  appraises 
with  discernment  the  status  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  rich  and  poor  alike.  The  Howlands 
were  favorites  in  the  community,  how¬ 
ever,  and  had  been  so  for  sixteen  years. 
Perhaps  it  was  pride  of  possession  that 
kindled  the  kindly  feeling,  perhaps  it  was 

Bpathv.  No  one  of  the  simple  village 
could  forget  the  tragedy  that  had 
brought  terrible  grief  to  Ralph  Howland 
and  his  wife  in  their  first  season  at  the 
green  house  on  the  hill  ton,  sixteen  years 
earlier,  and  had  caused  the  place  to  re¬ 
main  closed  for  several  seasons. 

Change  of  scene,  foreign  travel,  all 
efforts  at  diversion,  had  failed  to  obliterate 
the  memory  of  that  tragedy,  and  of  later 
years  the  Howlands  had  returned,  not  in 
gayety,  but  reverently,  as  to  a  shrine. 
Their  summer  stays  at  Howlands  had 
lengthened  until  now  they  were  twice  as 
long  as  their  winters  in  New  York.  And 
now  it  was  October,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  their  return  to  the  city. 

Nor  was  it  surprising  that  they  should 
wish  to  linger.  The  hills  were  a  glory  of 
flame-like  trees;  the  valley  roads  were 
bordered  with  yellow  goldenrod  and  red 
sumac,  and  clouds  of  tiny  purple  asters 
were  beginning  to  appear. 

“I  think,  Mary,”  Howland  said,  as  he 
watched  the  setting  sun  turn  the  blazing 
maples  into  deeper,  softer  tints,  “that  we 
must  go  down  to  town  a  little  earlier  this 
year.  I’ve  some  big  deals  to  put  over,  and 
then,  once  things  are  settled,  we  can  come 
back  as  early  as  you  like  in  the  spring,  and 
never  go  away  again  unless  you  choose.” 

“Yes,  Ralph,”  and  Mary  Howland 
looked  indifferently  at  her  husband. 

Over  forty,  she  had  kept  her  youthful 
figure,  her  youthful  looks,  all  but  her 
youthful  enthusiasms.  Indifference  was 
the  keynote  of  her  whole  being. 

She  w’ore  exquisite  clothes  and  she  had 


beautiful  appointments  in  her  home.  Yet, 
without  being  exactly  listless,  she  was  un¬ 
interested  in  everything,  including  even 
her  husband.  She  loved  him  and  there 
was  strong  sympathy  and  congeniality 
between  the  two,  but  any  enthusiasm  she 
might  show  was  so  palpably  an  effort,  so 
obviously  perfunctory,  that  Howland  had 
ceased  to  expect  or  even  want  it.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  she  had  ceased  to  display  it. 

They  had  occasional  guests  for  house 
parties  and  larger  social  functions.  They 
accepted  and  returned  the  village  hospi¬ 
talities.  Yet,  though  Mary  Howland  was 
a  perfect  hostess,  she  greeted  none  with  a 
real  welcome. 

Nor  was  Howland  much  more  cordial. 
He  had  men  friends;  there  was  mutual 
liking;  but  little  true  comradeship  or  joy 
of  meeting. 

Leonard  Swift  strolled  across  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  sat  down  beside  Mary  on  the 
balcony  railing. 

“Going  to  town  soon,  are  you?”  he 
asked,  overhearing.  "Sorry— it  will  cut 
my  visit  here  short.” 

"Stay  after  we  go,  if  you  like,  Len,” 
Mary  said;  “I’ll  leave  enough  servants  to 
keep  you  comfortable — ” 

"No;  thanks.  I  love  the  place  with 
people  about,  but  not  solitude  up  here. 
I'd  get  the  creeps.” 

"What  arc  you  talking  about?”  said 
Howland  indignantly.  "This  is  no  bogy- 
place — the  house  isn't  haunted.” 

"Awful  lonesome,  though,  except  with 
plenty  of  company.” 

"As  you  choose,”  said  Mary  indiffer¬ 
ently. 

CWIFT  was  Howland’s  cousin,  and  the 
two  men  were  not  unlike.  But  Swift  was 
twelve  years  younger,  and  black  of  hair 
and  mustache,  whereas  the  other  showed 
a  graying  tendency.  Sharp,  dark  eyes 
both  men  had,  and  a  quick,  alert  manner. 
This  alertness  had  been  modified  in  the 
case  of  the  older  man.  but  Leonard  Swift 
was  a  live  wire,  and  few  things  escaped  or 
mystified  his  attention.  He  got  on  fa¬ 
mously  with  Howland,  but  was  never  quite 
at  ease  with  Mary.  Indeed,  few  people 
were  at  ease  with  the  sad-eyed,  absent- 
minded  woman. 

"I  met  the  foolish  Conrad  just  now,” 


Swift  srid.  "It’s  awful  to  laugh  at  the  poor, 
unfortunate  chap,  but  he  is  so  funny!” 

“He  is,”  and  Mary  smiled.  “He  comes 
up  here  pretty  often,  and  yesterday  he 
came  to  where  I  was  sitting  on  the  terrace, 
and  he  looked  for  all  the  world  as  a  squirrel 
does,  when  warily  approaching.” 

“That’s  it,  exactly,”  said  Howland; 
"he  has  just  that  funny  little  roguish  look 
of  a  squirrel.  As  if  he’d  come  ahead  if  all’s 
well,  and  scoot  if  it  isn’t.” 

“  I  don’t  think  he’s  funny  at  all,  or  even 
interesting, "  said  Swift.  “I  can’t  bear  to 
sec  him.  He’s— why,  he’s  demented!” 

“Oh,  no,  don’t  call  it  that,”  Howland 
said,  “he’s  touched,  if  you  like;  he’s  half¬ 
witted—” 

“No,  he  isn’t,”  Swift  interrupted,  "if  he 
had  a  little  more  brains  he’d  be  half¬ 
witted;  but  as  it  is,  he’s  a  third-witted,  or 
even  less.” 

"Well,"  and  Howland  spoke  indulgent¬ 
ly,  "he’s  the  Village  Half-Wit,  so  let  it  go 
at  that.” 

CWIFT  looked  serious.  "Conrad  has,  I 
^  think,  a  homicidal  mania,  and—” 

“Oh,  no,”  Howland  smiled.  “You’re 
way  off.  Conrad  Stryker  is  half-witted;  he 
is  demented,  if  you  like,  but  he’s  no 
maniac.  He  hasn  t  a  vicious  hair  in  his 
head  or  a  criminal  thought  in  his  mind.” 

“On  the  contrary,"  and  Mary  Howland 
spoke  with  a  kindly  light  in  her  eyes;  “  he’s 
a  gentle,  affectionate  nature.  He’s  always 
letting  things  out.” 

"Secrets?”  Swift  looked  interested. 

“No,  not  that,”  and  Mary  really  smiled 
now;  “but  I  mean,  if  he  sees  a  chance  to 
free  a  small  animal  from  a  snare  or  trap, 
he  lets  it  out.  Why,  they  say  he  opens  his 
mother's  mouse  traps  and  lets  the  crea¬ 
tures  free!” 

“  But  he  isn’t  an  idiot,”  Howland  per¬ 
sisted.  "  I’ve  no  special  interest  in  Conrad 
Stryker,  but  I  do  believe  in  justice.  He  is 
a  simple-minded,  harmless  boy — ” 

"Boy!"  broke  in  I-conard  Swift,  “he’s 
thirty  if  he’s  a  day!” 

“T  don’t  mean  a  boy  in  years,  but  in 
mentality.  His  is  a  case  of  arrested  de¬ 
velopment.  or  whatever  the  doctors  call  it, 
and  though  his  brains  are  weak  and  unde¬ 
veloped,  they  are  there,  and  they  are  not 
distorted,  as  in  the  case  of  a  real  maniac.” 
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Presently  a  suppressed  shriek  sounded  from  the  library,  and  Magee  rushed  hastily 


"Mr.  Howland.”  said  a  soft  voice  from 
the  house  door,  and  they  looked  up  to  see 
the  dainty  figure  of  Howland’s  stenogra¬ 
pher.  Miss  Mills. 

"What  is  it?”  asked  Howland  shortly. 

"Mr.  Peters  wants  you.” 

Rob  and  Sally  Peters,  a  young  married 
couple  from  New  York,  were  house  guests 
for  the  week-end. 

Without  further  word.  Ralph  Howland 
rose  and  went  into  the  house,  following 
the  girl. 

Swift  came  over  and  took  a  chair  nearer 
his  hostess. 


••  i 


Mary,”  he  said,  "don't  let  Ralph  go 
into  that  fool  scheme  with  Rob  Peters. 
It's  a  wild-cat  game,  and  not  only  will 
Ralph  lose  a  lot  of  money  but  he  may  get 
himself  into  more  serious  trouble." 


“ VVrl  I  AT  is  it.  Lcn  ?  I  don't  know  any- 
’  ’  thing  about  it.” 

“That's  why  I’m  telling  you.  Never 
mind  details,  it's  called  the  Righto  Mine — 
but  it’s  all  wrong.  I  know. . . .  Oh.  Mary, 
you  can’t  understand  these  things,  but 
please  do  as  I  advise.” 

“Just  what  are  you  advising?” 


‘Only  that  you  persuade  Ralph — beg 
him.  coax  him.  manage  him  any  way  you 
like— but  make  him  keep  out  of  it.” 

"If  it's  wrong  in  any  way,  he’ll  keep 
out  of  it  himself” 

"But  he  doesn’t  know  it's  wrong;  and 
Peters  is  a  cajoling  sort.  He’ll  wind  Ralph 
round  his  finger — ” 

“  I>»cs  Rob  know  it's  wrong?” 

"I’m  not  sure,”  and  Swift  looked  per¬ 
plexed.  “I’d  hate  to  think  he  did,  and  yet  1 
don’t  see  how  he  can  help  it.  But  in  either 
case,  we  want  to  keep  Ralph  out  of  it.” 

"Len.”  and  his  hostess  looked  at  him 
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amusedly,  “"hat  has  come  over  you? 
Since  when  have  you,  nr  have  1,  become 
Ralph’s  keeper?.  .  It  *  rather  funny  to 
think  of  our  advising  him. 

For  a  few  moments  the  two  were  rather 

silent.  .  ,,  , 

"He’s  a  strange  chap,  owitt  said  at 
last  "  Doesn’t  he  annoy  you  sometimes, 

Mary?” 

“Nothing  annoys  me— just  as  nothing 

rejoices  me.  _  .  , 

"No  I  suppose  not.  But  1  do  wish 
you’d  ’try  to  rouse  yourself  from  that 
determined  pessimism  of  yours. 


"Pessimism!  I  rather  think  that  if 
you—” 

"Yes,  I  know,  1  know.  But,  when 
everybody  is  doing  all  that’s  possible  for 
your  good,  for  your  happiness,  I  do  think 
you  might  try— just  try,  you  know — ” 


»* 


YOU' RE  right,  Len — and  I  know  it. 
But —  Oh.  I  can’t!  Everybody  tries 
to  brighten  me  up  and  cheer  me,  until  I 
nearly  go  frantic.  But  it  doesn't  do  a  hit 
of  good;  1  think  it  makes  me  worse.” 

“But.  why.  Mary,  can't  you  make  a 
big.  splendid  effort  and  conquer  it  all?” 


"Conquer  what?”  Her  eyes  blazed  at 
him.  "Memory?” 

“  No,  no,  of  course  not.  But  morbidity, 
melancholy,  despair.  Put  up  a  fight!” 

"Oh.  hush,  Len;  I  don’t  want  to  fight. 
You  think.  I  suppose,  you’re  saying  some¬ 
thing  original,  something  novel.  .  .  .  I’ve 
had  all  that  dinned  into  mv  ears  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people  for  sixteen 


years. 

"Magee?” 

“Yes,  of  course  by  Mr.  Magee,  and  by 
the  rector,  and  by  the  doctor,  and  by 
Nurse  Lane,  and  even  by  Miss  Mills.” 
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•ThU  U  no  bofcy  place—  the  Hourc  Un't  haunted 


What  are  you  talking  about 


•aid  Howland  indignantly 


"Good  lord,  what  docs  she  say  to  you?" 

"Oh,  she's  no  simpleton,  you  know.  In 
fact,  she  gives  me  about  the  best  advice 
of  anyone.  lust  to  go  outdoors  a  lot,  and 
ride  and  golf,  and  read,  and  mix  with  peo¬ 
ple — just  general  good  advice.  I've  even 
tried  it;  but  it  does  no  good.  To-night, 
I'in  more  than  usually  unstrung,  because 
there’s  a  thunderstorm  coming  up." 

"A  thunderstorm!  In  October?” 

“Yes;  such  things  aren’t  unknown. 
Anyway,  there’s  one  coming.  You’ll  see." 

AS  ONE  entered  the  wide  and  beautiful 
hall  of  I  lowlands,  on  the  right  was  the 
living-room  and  on  the  left  was  the  li¬ 
brary,  in  which  the  master  of  the  house 
spent  most  of  his  time.  Hack  of  the  li¬ 
brary  was  a  billiard-room,  and  back  of 
that  the  large  and  formal  drawing-room. 
On  the  other  side,  behind  the  living-room, 
were  the  dining-room  and  kitchens. 

Simple  of  plan,  the  moms  were  so  large 
and  spacious  and  so  well  proportioned 
that  there  was  an  effect  of  long  vistas;  and 
the  great  staircase,  which  rose  from  the 
center  of  the  hall  and  branched  to  cither 
side,  was  an  architectural  triumph  in 
itself.  On  the  second  floor,  the  Howlands’ 
own  suite  was  over  the  living-room,  while 
across  the  hall,  above  the  library,  were 


guest-rooms,  now  occupied  by  the  Peterses. 
Behind  these  was  Leonard  Swift’s  room, 
and  behind  that  the  pretty  mom  of  Miss 
Mills. 

To  the  rear  of  the  Howlands’  rooms 
was  the  mom  of  Austin  Magee,  Ralph 
How  land’s  secretary,  and  back  of  this,  the 
room  of  Nurse  Lane,  who,  though  classed 
among  the  servants,  was  a  most  important 
member  of  the  household;  indeed  almost 
a  member  of  the  family. 

Magee  was  dressing  for  dinner  and  w  as 
thinking  about  the  mining  scheme  in 
which  Rob  Peters  was  so  determined  to 
interest  Howland.  The  secretary  had  his 
employer’s  interests  deeply  at  heart,  and 
though  he  never  had  presumed  to  advise 
he  was  carefully  considering  whether  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  do  so  in  this  case. 

Austin  Magee’s  finely  shaped  head  was 
well  set  and  well  carried  on  his  shoulders. 
The  man,  though  not  specially  well  bom, 
had  a  poise  that  a  statesman  might  envy. 
His  very  walk  across  a  room  gave  an  im- 

Cression  of  dignity  and  importance,  and 
*  was  absolutely  devoid  of  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  self-consciousness. 

His  self-respect  and  self-reliance  were 
plainly  written  on  his  strong,  unhandsome 
face,  and  determination  was,  quite  evi¬ 
dently,  his  besetting  sin  or  his  chief  virtue. 


according  to  the  object  of  his  will.  Ilis 
industry  was  tireless  and  his  energy  inex¬ 
haustible. 

At  thirty,  Magee  had  achieved  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  pleased  him.  He  was  private 
secretary  and  general  manager  to  Ralph 
How  land,  a  magnate  of  wide  interests  and 
various  enterprises.  Or  rather,  Howland 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  high  finance, 
but  now,  nearing  fifty,  he  was  retiring 
from  business  life  and  was  winding  up  and 
disposing  of  many  matters  with  a  view  to 
a  leisurely  old  age,  although  one  bound  to 
be  colored  by  the  terrible  tragedy  of  six¬ 
teen  years  ago. 

IN'  THE  first  happiness  of  Ralph  and 
*  Mary  Howland  in  their  new  home,  an 
epidemic  of  sleeping  sickness  had  claimed 
their  only  child,  the  little  six-vear-old 
Angela. 

Nurse  Amy  Lane  had  been  the  nurse  of 
Baby  Angela,  and  had  remained  with 
Mary  ever  since  the  loss  of  the  child. 
Solicitous  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
her  mistress,  Lar\e  had  been  a  bit  spoiled 
and  was,  of  late,  growing  domineering  and 
dictatorial,  as  is  a  way  with  old  family 
servants.  On  the  whole,  however,  her 
presence  was  valuable,  even  necessary  to 
Mary’s  w  ell-being;  and  though  disliked  by 
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the  other  servants  Lane  was  also  feared 
and  respected. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  child,  during 
the  excitement  and  disaster  of  the  fearful 
epidemic,  had  been  tragic  in  many  ways: 
There  had  been  no  funeral,  and  the  tiny 
casket  had  been  taken  away  from  the 
house  during  a  violent  and  terrifying 
thunderstorm.  T  his  incident  had  so  af¬ 
fected  the  nerves  of  the  stricken  mother 
that,  ever  since,  she  had  been  especially 
sensitive  to  weather  conditions,  and  knew 
instinctively  of  the  approach  of  the 
dreaded  electric  storms. 

Dressing  for  dinner  this  evening.  Mary 
Howland  glanced  continually  and  appre¬ 
hensively  through  her  windows  at  the 
heavens.  The  storm  was  still  holding  off 
and  there  were  only  distant  rumblings  and 
occasional  faint  flashes  of  lightning. 

Mary,  assisted  by  Nurse  Lane,  was 
getting  into  an  evening  gown  of  soft 
white  that  showed  a  bit  of  silver  lace  here 
and  there.  A  long  sash  end  of  silver  ribbon 
hung  at  one  side,  and  her  silver  slippers 
tapped  impatiently  as  she  was  being 
hooked  up. 

"There  now,”  admonished  Lane,  "don’t 
you  begin  tapping  your  foot,  Mrs.  How¬ 
land.  You’ll  get  all  feezed  up  if  you  don’t 
hold  on  ro  yourself.” 

Lane  was  a  gaunr,  ungraceful  woman, 
with  prominent  elbows  and  knees,  and 
had  a  bearing  like  a  grenadier.  Her  eyes 
were  faded  and  colorless,  with  sandy 
brows  and  lashes,  yer  even  this  effect  of 
weakness  w  as  offset  by  her  large  nose  and 
firm,  hard  mouth.  A  martinet,  a  virago, 
ihc  looked,  and  was;  but  toward  her  idol- 
r/ed  mistress  she  was  all  gentleness  and 
affection. 

"There,  there,  dearie,"  she  would  say, 
and  taking  Mary  in  her  arms  would  wipe 
her  tearful  eyes  as  she  would  those  of  a 

child. 

Austin  Magee,  as  he  finished  dressing. 


was  still  thinking  about  the  mining  proj¬ 
ect.  He  feared  that  Howland  would  be 
drawn  into  it.  A  smaller  deal  Magee 
would  have  ignored,  but  this  was  enor¬ 
mous.  It  might  wreck  Howland's  whole 
fortune.  Something  must  be  done,  and  at 
risk  of  incurring  his  employer's  deep  dis¬ 
pleasure  Magee  decided  he  would  inter¬ 
fere.  He  had  realized  of  late  that  Ralph 
Howland's  judgment  was  not  quite  what 
it  had  been.  Moreover,  there  was  a  certain 


momentous  matter  opening  up — a  matter 
that  might  revolutionize  life  at  Howlands. 


that  might  revolutionize  life  at  nowiands. 

No,  that  great  fortune  must  not  be 
jeopardized,  Magee  determined.  Shaking 
nis  head  obstinately,  he  went  down-stairs 
and  joined  the  others  in  the  drawing-room, 
where  the  first  people  he  saw  were  Rob 
Peters  and  his  pretty  wife,  Sally,  standing 
at  one  side,  engaged  in  earnest  conversa¬ 
tion. 

C'DITH  MILLS,  that  invaluable  mem- 
* ber  of  the  household,  stood  near  Mary, 
helping  her  receive  and  entertain  the  din¬ 
ner  guests.  T  hough  only  stenographer  to 
Ralph  Howland,  Miss  Mills  also  acted  as 
his  wife’s  social  secretary,  and  she  was 
both  clever  and  useful  in  that  capacity. 

Magee  made  his  way  straight  to  the 
side  of  Edith  Mills  and,  standing  close, 
said  in  a  low  voice: 

"  Peters  is  dangerous.  He’s  out  for 
blood,  and  he's  going  to  tackle  the  old 
man  to-night." 

"What  can  I  do?"  And  though  the 
girl's  tone  was  a  bit  pert  she  looked  earn¬ 
estly  at  Magee. 

"Not  much;  but  you  can  do  this:  sit 
next  to  Peters  at  dinner  and  sound  him. 
Just  get  all  the  information  you  can— not 
about  the  mine,  but  general  information 
about  the  man,  his  habits,  doings  of  late, 
and-" 

"  I  know,”  the  ash-blond  head  nodded. 
"Go  away  now,  they’ll  notice  you.” 


She  turned  away  from  him,  and  resumed 
her  pretty  tasks  of  entertainment. 

“  How  attractive  that  girl  is,”  somebody 
remarked  to  Leonard  Swift.  "Too  at¬ 
tractive  to  be  a  man’s  secretary,  I  should 
say!” 

"Oh,  no,"  Swift  explained.  "She’s  a 
dear,  and  Mrs.  Howland  is  devoted  to  her. 
Sometimes  I  wish  she  would  adopt  Edith 
and  let  her  take  the  place  of  the  daughter 
she  lost." 

"\\  hat  an  idea!"  and  the  guest  stared. 

"Not  at  all  a  bad  one,"  Swift  returned. 
"  Edith  Mills  is  a  fine  girl,  and  a  household 
favorite.  She  isn’t  secretary  to  Mr.  How¬ 
land,  Mr.  Magee  is  that;  but  she  is  stenog¬ 
rapher  when  needed,  and  she  helps  Mary 
socially  at  other  times." 

"She’s  certainly  attractive-looking.  Oh, 
my  heavens  and  earth!” 

The  sudden  exclamation,  not  entirely 
inappropriate,  was  called  forth  by  a  terrific 
clap  of  thunder,  with  an  almost  simul¬ 
taneous  lightning  flash  that  was  evident 
even  in  the  electric-lighted  it  Him.  Edith 
Mills,  close  at  Mary’s  side,  slipped  an  arm 
round  the  trembling  woman,  w  hile  Nurse 
Lane  hovered  in  a  doorway.  Ihit  Mary 
Howland  held  herself  well  in  hand,  and  as 
the  bolt  was  not  repeated,  she  summoned 
all  her  will  power  and  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-HHim. 

1  he  serene  smiles  and  gay  banter  of 
those  at  the  table  gave  no  evidence  of  the 
deep  and  perturbing  thoughts  beneath  the 
urbane  exterior  of  many. 

Leonard  Swift,  with  a  reputation  f«*i 
repartee,  made  g«M.d  at  it,  while  his  quick 
eyes  and  g<M»d  cars  took  in  all  that  was 

Eissihlc  of  anything  said  by  his  cousin  or 
oh  Peters.  Magee  watched  everybody, 
without  being  noticed;  hut  Edith  Mills, 
who  was  possessed  of  truly  abnormal 
hearing,  listened  adroitly  to  everyone, 
and  stored  up  several  important  bits  of 
knowledge.  (Continued  oti  pn^e  170) 


rite  eye*.  Ih, It  looked  up  at  him.  across  her  untouched 
brc;ikf;ut  I  ray,  were  moving  restlessly  about,  and 
her  wandering  gaze  was  unintelligent  and  uncertain 


Toward  the  end  of  this  article  Doctor  Mott  gives  six 
interesting  tests  to  apply  to  yourself  and  to  others 


Vision 

What  it  is,  and  how  to  tell  whether  you  have  it — Stories 
of  great  men  who  had  it  to  a  marked  degree 

An  Interview  with  John  R.  Mott 

Executive  Head  of  the  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 


WITH  a  man  whose  name  I 
do  not  know,  I  sat  on  the 
observation  platform  of  a 
transcontinental  train  while 
the  glistening  rails  unwound 
themselves  behind  us  across  the  surface  of 
the  (Jreat  Salt  Lake — a  roadbed  of  solid 
rock,  as  disdainful  of  the  angry  little  waves 
on  either  side  as  a  Riant  snapped  at  by 
puppies.  They  had  fought  a  game  bat¬ 
tle,  those  waters;  for  many 
months  they  scattered  and 
hid  the  rock  as  fast  as  loaded 
freight  trains  could  haul  it; 
mockingly  they  tossed  them¬ 
selves  at  the  puny  men  who 
should  have  known  better 
than  to  try  to  do  a  thing 
which  could  not  be  done. 

As  often  as  the  men  were 
beaten,  they  returned  with 
bigger  locomotives  and  trains 
more  heavily  loaded,  until 
finally  the  mocking  laughter 
died  out  of  the  waters  and 
sullenness  settled  on  them. 

Up  through  the  surface  the 
roadway  pushed  its  huge 
shoulders,  and  stayed:  the 
waves  still  snarl  and  snap, 
but  the  fight  is  gone  out  of 
them.  The  rock  alone  they  might  have 
conquered;  the  Thing  they  could  not  con¬ 
quer  is  harder  than  rock — the  will  of  a 
man  who,  seeing  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  job 
already  completed,  will  not  rest  until  it  is 
complete. 

My  companion  on  the  platform  tossed 
his  cigar  into  the  lake,  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets  and  took  a  deep  breath. 

“Always  like  to  come  back  by  this 
route,”  he  exclaimed.  “Sort  of  stiffens 
your  backbone  to  think  of  that  little  chap 
Harriman.  Everyone  told  him  he  couldn  t 
build  his  railroad  across  the  lake;  but  he 
went  ahead  and  built  it.  All  they  saw  in 
the  road  anyhow  was  a  couple  of  streaks 
of  rust.  He  saw  the  West,  and  he  invested 
every  penny  he  could  beg  or  borrow.  Any¬ 
body  else  could  have  bought  the  stock  at 
the  same  price  he  paid;  all  it  needed  was 
Vision.” 

With  a  friend  I  rode  through  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Kentucky,  to  the  crest  of  a  hill 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  campus  and 
buildings  of  Berea  College.  Every  fall  two 
or  three  thousand  boys  and  girls  make 
their  way  dow  n  the  valleys  from  their 


By  Bruce  Barton 

mountain  cabins  to  Berea;  every  spring 
they  go  back  again,  each  one  an  apostle 
of  progress.  You  can  trace  their  influence 
all  through  the  mountains  by  farms  that 
are  better  cultivated,  by  homes  better 
built,  by  meals  better  cooked. 

"I  doubt  if  any  other  institution  in 
America  influences  more  people,  directly 
and  indirectly,"  said  my  friend.  “It’s  a 
great  monument  to  William  (joodell  Frost. 


I  visited  the  ’college’  when  he  took  hold 
as  president,  a  one-horse  affair  if  ever 
there  was  one.  You  wouldn’t  have  given 
much  for  his  chance  of  putting  it  across. 
But  Frost  had  the  Vision.” 

There  arc  certain  mystery  words  in  the 
language,  and  “Vision"  is  one  of  them. 
In  what  does  it  consist?  By  what  magic 
docs  it  transform  the  son  of  a  penniless 

Krson,  like  Harnman.  into  a  multi-mil- 
naire?  It  builds  colleges  and  cathedrals 
and  factories;  it  leads  nations  to  greatness 
and  men — a  few  men — to  fame.  But  how? 
No  one  stops  to  define  the  word;  every¬ 
body  uses  it  quite  casually  as  though  we 
were  all  perfectly  agreed  as  to  what  it 
means.  John  R.  Mott,  executive  head  of 
the  ’l  oung  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
used  it  one  night,  as  we  were  sitting  to¬ 
gether  in  front  of  an  open  fire. 

He  had  just  returned  from  Washington, 
where  he  had  transacted  business  with 
three  Presidents  in  a  little  less  than  two 
hours — with  Harding.  Wilson,  and  Taft. 
Has  any  other  man  in  historv,  I  wonder, 
ever  had  dealings  with  three  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  morning? 


It  certainly  sounds  like  a  record  and,  if 
so,  it  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  records 
which  belong  to  John  R.  Mott.  No  other 
American  has  addressed  so  many  audi¬ 
ences  in  so  many  different  cities;  no  other 
has  ever  spoken  so  often  in  all  corners  of 
the  world  to  great  crowds,  through  an  in¬ 
terpreter;  few  have  traveled  so  constantly 
back  and  forth  around  the  globe.  When 
the  war  broke  out  in  1914  it  was  said  that 
Mott  knew  personally  the 
rentier  of  every  country,  on 
oth  sides.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  his  business  has 
been  with  the  young  men  of 
the  whole  world  and,  as  an 
incident  of  the  progress  of 
that  business,  he  has  had  to 
be  on  terms  of  acquaintance 
or  friendship  with  whatever 
emperor  or  president  or.czar 
happened  to  be  in  a  position 
to  hinder  or  help. 

He  was  speaking  that  eve¬ 
ning  about  a  man  he  had  met 
in  Washington,  a  man  whom 
he  watched  as  a  college  stu¬ 
dent  back  in  the  nineties.  It 
is  a  tragic  thing,  he  said,  how- 
some  careers,  which  open 
with  so  much  promise,  shrivel 
and  end  in  futility.  This  man  had  wealth 
and  social  position;  he  was  a  leader  both 
in  scholarship  and  student  activities;  his 
university  expected  much  of  him.  Yet 
in  his  own  city  in  the  Middle  West  he  has 
allowed  the  sphere  of  his  interests  and 
enthusiasm  to  contract  year  by  year,  until 
his  influence  is  dead  and  his  name  for¬ 
gotten. 

“1  couldn’t  help  contrasting  him  with 
another  man  who  was  in  a  different  uni¬ 
versity  at  about  the  same  time,"  said 
Mott.  “He  lacked  some  of  the  favoring 
factors  which  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
other;  and  his  disadvantage  was  added  to, 
apparently,  by  the  fact  that  he  went  to 
the  Orient  after  his  graduation.  But  out 
there  he  rendered  such  conspicuous  serv¬ 
ice,  and  made  such  an  impression,  that  he 
was  heard  of  in  New  York;  he  came  back 
to  Wall  Street  and  in  a  few  years  estab¬ 
lished  a  recognized  leadership.  He  went 
to  France  with  the  army  and  died,  still 
a  young  man;  but  in  his  short  life  he 
had  built  himself  into  dozens  of  activities 
that  still  carry  forward  under  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  he  imparted."  ( Continued  on  page  160) 


John  R.  Mott’s  Definition 
Of  Vision 

To  see  what  others  do  not  see. 

To  see  further  than  they  see. 

To  see  before  they  see. 
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John  H.  Mott 


PROBABLY  no  other  living  American  hai  influenced 
and  inspired  more  young  men  than  John  R.  Mott. 
He  is  executive  head  of  the  International  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  has  a  paid  membership 
of  more  than  one  million  in  this  country  alone,  and 
carries  on  organized  work  in  thirty-one  other  countries. 


Doctor  Mott  was  bom  in  Livingston  Manor,  New 
York,  and  he  is  fifty-eight  years  old.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Cornell  University  in  1888.  During  the  late 
war  he  was  the  most  important  single  figure  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  religious  activities  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force. 
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William  Benton  Storey 


Photo  by  Moffett.  Chica<o 

MR.  STOREY  i>  president  of  one  of  the  greatest 
transcontinental  railway  systems  in  the  country — the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  He  began  his  rail¬ 
road  career  with  the  Southern  Pacific  more  than  forty 
years  ago  as  a  stake  driver  at  twenty  dollars  a  month. 
From  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  he  worked  his  way 
steadily  and  undramatically  to  his  present  post.  For 


more  than  twenty  years  he  has  held  important  executive 
positions  with  the  Santa  Fe  road,  where  he  was  right- 
hand  man  to  the  late  Edward  P.  Ripley,  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  transportation  geniuses  of  modem  times, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  president.  Mr.  Storey  was  bom 
in  San  Francisco  on  November  17th,  1857.  His  home 
is  on  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago. 
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From  Stake  Driver  To 
Railroad  President 


The  eventful  life  of  “Bill”  Storey,  head  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
who  just  put  one  foot  ahead  of  the  other  and 
on  up  the  ladder  to  the  top 

By  Neil  M.  Clark 


THEY  were  preparing  ro  build  a  "The  next  day  I  held  back  and  told  the 
new  stretch  of  railroad  through  others  what  to  do.  They  did  the  work, 
a  swampy  district  in  California.  I  looked  on  and  directed  it.  After  that  we 
The  chief  of  construction  wanted  got  along  a  whole  lot  faster." 
to  know  how  deep  the  swamp  was,  Mr.  Storey  related  this  incident  to  illus- 
how  far  down  he  would  have  logo  to  get  trate  one  of  the  things  a  man  needs  in  order 
to  bedrock.  He  sent  off 

young  "Bill"  Storey  in  _ 

charge  of  a  crew  of  three 
men  to  find  out. 

abates  Many  Men  Deliberate] 
conitrualon* crew* **on  Choose  Smaller  Jobs 

railroad  during  his  vaca¬ 
tions  for  several  years;  but  ..y  liAVE  foun(,.-  Mr.  storey.  "tb.t  quite  .  lot 

this  was  the  hrst  time  he  I  ,,|r  do  not  want  to  get  on.  in  thU  *rn*r:  They  are 

had  ever  been  nut  in  charge  X  mg  to  accept  the  responsibilities  tli.it  come  with  a 

of  other  men.-  He  was  eager  meat, 

to  make  a  good  showing  as  "One  of  tin-  great  nIm. k*  of  my  boyhood  occurred 

a  "boss"  and  get  the  re-  learned  that  the  local  telegrapher  in  the  railroad  statio 

quired  results  in  the  least  town  ^d  rHu^  premot ion  to  the  dbpat.W*  ottc* 

a*  a  rL4,  Aircr  ttlfu  to  Mick  to  hi*  key;  IM  the  rm«m  he  gave  hh%  I 

possible  time.  So  the  hrst  a<Med  pay  that  ditcher,  receive*!  wM  ik,.  ».ffirirn< 

day  he  turned  to  .and  lr  him  (of  |hr  lhmt  lir 

worked  harder  than  any-  ;n  ,1*.  higher  office. 

body,  on  the  theory  that  To  me  hi*  dreiaioa  *eeu>etl  almost  criminal  I  *av 

the  others  would  he  in-  step  upward.  But  he  wai  thinking  of  hu  rear, 

spired  by  his  example  and  "That  man  died  a  telegrapher  in  a  Mnall  datinn.  II 

do  likewise.  get  further  betaine  he  di«ln‘t  tranl  to;  or.  if  you  like.  I»e» 

However,  they  were  three  didn  t  dare  to. 

hi jmi'vino  Iriihmen  well  1  rr,’nl1  H  '""liar  ew*e  tliat  liappened  several  year* 

' "I"'  n'Z"  locomotive  engineer  —  ..Acred  a  promotion.  He  «, 

along  in  ) ears  and  cxptri  given  the  position  of  mad  foreman  of  engine*.  The  w 

encc.  W  hen  they  saw  their  more  responsible.  It  t.-.k  the  engineer  out  of  the  rani 

youthful  boss  working  so  it  »».  the  opening  wcilfe  to  bring  him  to  the  notice  . 

hard,  they  told  him  that  he  alwve  aim. 

was  certainly  a  fine  worker;  "Tan  1/  he  asked,  ‘try  the  job  for  six  months- a 

and  by  keeping  up  the  flow  understanding  that  if  I  want  to  then.  I  can  go  bark  on 

of  compliments  they  clever-  •“*•.  .  .  .....  ... 

Iv  concealed  the  fact  that  .  'VJPrll  'jTT"'0  °  And  «x  moat 

.Wy  did  next  to  nothing  ^now^ . 

.-eS  h3t  ice.'  he  said,  "on  the  other  job  I'm  liable  to  make  a  mist. 

Bill  Storey  was  a  Stitt,  lie  fired.  I’d  rather  taler  a  rhancr  on  a  nre  thing."’ 

tired,  and  disappointed  hoy.  "That  man  was  a  good  locomotive  engineer,  whi 

William  Benson  Storey,  worthy  thing,  but  he  would  never  get  higher — never  i 

the  "Bill"  of  this  episode,  important  official  rank*.  He  larked  the  spirit  of  dan 

recalled  the  incident  the  the  »>h  to  be  trying  new  things  foe  the  joy  of  nvasterin 

other  day  in  the  course  of  a  T"  f 1  on*nd  ,n  *****  °"  f.ur,hfr  and  '"Jr 

talk  I  had  with  him  He  is 

now  the  president  of  a  great  to  himsolf  up  responsibilities.” 

railway  system,  the  Atchi¬ 
son,  I  opeka  and  Santa  Fe. 

"I  lay  awake  the  better 
part  of  that  night,"  he  told 

me.  "trying  to  figure  out  why  we  had  to  get  his  foot  on  the  ladder  and  start 
failed  to  get  more  done.  I  tossed  and  climbing;  that  is,  he  must  understand  the 
turned  and  studied,  and  finally  I  concluded  handling  of  men.  The  record  of  Mr. 
that  those  Irishmen  had  been  riding  me.  Storey's  own  career  is  intensely  interesting 
They  saw  I  was  working  hard  enough  for  and  for  an  odd  reason:  it  is  long  and  dis- 


The  next  day  I  held  back  and  told  the  high  school.  That  was  nearly  fifty  years 
rrs  what  to  do.  They  did  the  work.  ago.  Except  for  the  time  he  spent  in 


others  what  to  do.  They  did  the  work. 
I  looked  on  and  directed  it.  After  that  we 
got  along  a  whole  lot  faster." 

Mr.  Storey  related  this  incident  to  illus¬ 
trate  one  of  the  things  a  man  needs  in  order 


Many  Men  Deliberately 
Choose  Smaller  Jobs 


I  HAVE  found."  spy*  Mr.  Storey,  "that  quite  a  lot  of  jieo- 
ple  do  not  want  to  get  on.  in  thi*  *en*e:  They  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  rrepooaibilitiea  that  come  »ith  advance¬ 
ment, 

"One  irf  tin-  great  *li<- k*  of  my  boyhood  occurred  when  I 
learned  that  the  local  telegrapher  in  the  railroad  elation  in  our 
town  had  refused  promotion  to  the  di*|<at<-hrr’«  office.  Hr  de¬ 
cided  to  Mirk  to  hi*  key;  and  the  reawui  he  gave  waa  that  the 
added  pay  that  di*patchrr*  received  »■*  not  sufficient  to  com- 
penaate  him  for  the  added  responsibilities  that  lie  would  hare 
in  the  higher  office. 

‘To  me  hi*  dm*ion  areinrd  alnxwt  criminal.  I  saw  it  as  a 
»tcp  upward.  But  he  *a»  thinking  of  hi*  rn*r. 

"That  man  died  a  telegrapher  in  a  *tnall  station.  He  didn't 
get  further  brcau*r  lie  didn't  iron/  to;  or.  if  you  like,  because  he 
didn’t  darr  to. 

"I  re*i«ll  a  similar  case  tliat  happened  several  year*  ago.  A 
locomotive  engineer  was  offered  a  promotion.  He  aa»  to  be 
given  the  |io*ilion  of  road  foreman  of  engine*.  Tin*  work  was 
more  re*pon*iMc.  It  took  the  engineer  out  of  the  rank*.  And 
it  wa*  the  opening  wedge  to  bring  him  to  the  notice  of  those 
above  liim. 

"Tan  I.’  he  a*krd.  ‘try  the  job  for  aix  months- with  the 
understanding  that  if  I  want  to  then.  I  can  go  bark  on  my  co¬ 


ca  n  go  bark  on  my  en- 


“We  gave  him  permission  to  do  that.  And  six  months  later 
lie  a*krd  for  the  old  job. 

"‘I  know  bow  to  drive  an  engine  and  give  acceptable  serv¬ 
ice.’  he  *aid.  'on  the  oilier  job  I’m  liable  to  make  a  mistake  and 
lie  fired.  I’«l  rather  take  a  rhanrr  on  a  nre  thing.'" 

"That  man  was  a  good  locomotive  engineer,  which  is  a 
worthy  thing,  but  lie  would  never  get  higher— never  into  the 
important  official  ranks.  Hr  larkrd  the  spirit  of  daring,  and 
the  wish  to  be  trying  new  thing*  for  the  jov  of  mastering  them. 
To  get  on.  and  to  keep  getting  on  further  and  further,  a  man 
need*  something  of  .the  spirit  of  adventure — a  willingness  to 
dare,  to  run  the  risk  of  making  mistakes  if  lie  thinks  he  is  right, 
to  load  himself  up  with  responsibilities.” 


ago.  txcept  lor  the  time  he  spent  in 
school  and  college,  it  has  been  there  ever 
since. 

Some  people  imagine  that  achievement 
like  his  is  largely  a  matter  of  hold  strokes. 

But  William  Benson  Storey 

_  does  not  believe  that  bold 

strokes  have  very  much  to 
do  with  the  making  of  a 
j  career.  Hr  got  on  by  putting 

one  fool  ahead  of  the  other, 
and  by  keeping  eoerlajtingly 

at  it.' 

"I  started.”  he  told  me, 
f  ..co-  “  "l,h  *  •untying  party  on 

nVai.  a  small  Western  railroad, 

-a nee-  I  had  to  earn  money  while  I 

was  in  high  school.  And  1 
hen  I  had  to  earn  my  own  money 

in  our  to  put  nic  through  college. 

,p !,  "  My  first  job  was  driving 

"  stakes.  Usually,  when  a 

hare  railroad  man  tells  you  he 

came  up  from  the  bottom. 
I  a*  a  he  explains  that  he  started 

as  a  rodman. 

lidn't  "But  as  a  stake-driver,  I 

»*e  he  thought  a  rodman  was  a 

man  of  considerable  cmi- 
?■  £  ncnce.  He  had  a  chance  to 

help  with  the  instruments. 
\|,d  I  did  not.  My  job  was  the 

those  very  humblest  in  the  crew. 

The  salary  was  twenty  dol- 
h  the  lars  a  month.  I  had  to  work 

iy  cn-  morc  than  a  year  before  I 

.  was  advanced  to  a  position 
*cr  as  rodman. 

WTV_  "  Between  high  school 

r  alMj  and  college  I  worked  for  a 

solid  year  to  accumulate 
is  a  something  for  my  expenses, 

o  the  And  1  always  worked  on 

•  a°d  the  railroad  during  vaca- 

l*,p,n-  tions.  My  experience  con- 

sT^o  vinced  me  that  railroading 

.  was  a  difficult  profession,  in 

which  the  pay  was  small  for 
the  effort,  and  1  w  as  sure  I 
did  not  want  to  follow  it 
permanently.  I  advised  all 
my  classmates  against  it. 
"  But  I  have  come  to  believe  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  force  of  circumstances. 
When  I  finished  college  jobs  were  scarce. 
I  had  no  difficulty  getting  a  position  with 
mv  former  employers,  who  knew’  some- 


thar  those  irishmen  had  Deen  riding  me.  Morey  sown  career  is  intensely  interesting  1  had  no  difficulty  getting  a  position  with 
They  saw  I  was  working  hard  enough  for  and  for  an  odd  reason:  it  is  long  and  dis-  my  former  employers,  who  knew  some- 
all  of  us,  and  they  naturally  reasoned  that  tinguished,  but  scarcely  a  single  strikingly  thing  about  me.  Later,  when  I  had  op- 
it  wasn’t  worth  their  while  to  overexert  dramatic  occurrence  has  contributed  ma-  portunitics  to  get  out  of  railroading  and 
themselves!  I  saw  I  had  gone  at  the  job  terially  to  making  it  so.  He  got  his  foot  into  something  else,  I  couldn’t  afford  to 
wrong.  on  the  railroad  ladder  when  he  was  still  in  change.  ( Continued  on  page  ipS) 
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Old  Gideon— Detective 

A  story 

By  Samuel  A.  Derieux 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  VICTOR  ANDERSON 


OLD  GIDEON,  colored,  jogged 
■  along  the  blazing  road  in  a  rac- 
'  ing  sulky  to  which  a  small  gray 
mule  was  hitched.  Anywhere 
but  in  the  black  belt  or  upon 
the  stage  he  would  have  been  an  amazing 
spectacle.  So  large  was  he  in  proportion 
to  his  equipage  that  you  expected  mo¬ 
mentarily  to  see  equilibrium  destroyed. 
Gideon  himself  sitting  in  the  road,  and  the 
diminutive  mule  elevated  in  the  air  be¬ 
tween  the  shafts.  His  attire  was  as  strik¬ 
ing  as  his  equipage.  He  was  dressed  in 
black  "preacher's”  clothes.  The  long 
tails  of  the  rusty  and  somber  coat,  dan¬ 
gling  down  behind  the  narrow  sear,  almost 
dragged  in  the  sandy  road.  A  stovepipe 
hat  sat  upon  his  head,  and  crescent  ear¬ 
rings  of  brass  dangled  from  the  lobes  of  his 
ears.  He  looked  like  a  tall  old  Congo 
chief  who  had  superintended  the  last  cul¬ 
inary  rites  of  a  missionary,  then  dressed 
up  in  the  missionary’s  clothes  and  calmly 
driven  off  in  the  missionary's  rig. 

Even  in  the  black  belt  Gideon  was  a 
character.  Sometimes  he  preached ;  some¬ 
times  he  doctored,  verbally,  as  it  were; 
sometimes  he  conjured.  Certainly  he  was 
a  power  among  his  people  to  the  extent 
that  he  was  forced  to  perform  no  physical 
labor  whatever.  If  he  wasn’t  fed  by  the 
ravens  he  was  fed  by ’the  raven-hued. 
Wherever  he  went  dusky  crowds-gathcred 
about  him.  Whenever  he  spoke,  dusky 
crowds  listened. 

Queer  and  divergent  things  were  said 
about  Gideon.  If,  according  to  the  credu¬ 
lous  among  the  blacks,  he  was  a  conjurer 
and  a  diviner,  according  to  the  whites  he 
was  a  shrewd  old  sleight-of-hand  artist 
and  faker. 

Whatever  the  source  of  his  powers, 
they  had  more  than  once,  it  was  rumored 
in  the  black  belt,  been  requisitioned  by 
the  police  in  the  city.  Certainly  he  disap¬ 
peared  nobody  knew  where  for  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  time.  I  here  were  other  queer 
things  about  him,  too.  lo-day,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  spite  of  the  torrid  road,  hot 
habiliments,  and  stovepipe  hat,  justly 
named  from  the  thermos  standpoint,  he 
was  not  even  perspiring.  1'here  were 
those  who  said  he  had  spent  part  of  his  life 
in  hell,  and  was  therefore  more  than  accli¬ 
mated  to  the  semitropical  heat  of  the 
swamps  in  lower  Carolina.  But  w  herever 
he  may  have  been  and  whatever  he  may 
have  seen  in  his  long  and  mysterious  life, 
he  was  now  engaged  in  a  most  congenial 
mission.  He  was  on  his  way  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  actions  of  a  ghost — a  ghost  that 
threw  stones. 

'The  unprecedented  activity  of  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  ghost  had  thrown  a  whole 
neighborhood  into  wild  excitement.  It 
had  started  operations  several  nights  ago 
on  the  old  Pettigru  place.  Miss  Betty 
and  Miss  Cynthia  Pettigru,  twin  spins¬ 
ters  who  lived  there,  had  been  terrified 


about  ten  at  night  by  the  crashing  of  a 
stone  through  the  window  of  the  parlor, 
where  they  were  singing  hymns  together, 
and  had  run  out  on  the  porch  screaming 
for  help.  Before  this  help  had  come  an¬ 
other  stone  had  crashed  through  the  bed¬ 
room  window.  The  negro  plantation 
hands  and  the  house  servants  who  lived 
in  the  yard  had  rushed  out  of  their  cabins 
to  the  assistance  of  the  ladies.  While  they 
were  all  searching  the  premises,  some  out 
of  doors,  some  indoors,  out  of  the  air  itself 
as  if  thrown  by  no  human  hand,  another 
stone  had  crashed  through  the  dining¬ 
room  window  and  rolled  across  the  Hoor. 

It  had  been  a  night  of  terror  for  the  two 
old  ladies  and  for  the  faithful  domestics 
and  hands.  Ada,  the  housemaid,  who 
slept  in  a  room  adjoining  that  of  her  mis¬ 
tresses,  had  gone  into  hysterics.  Then 
other  nights  of  terror  had  followed.  With 
the  magistrate  and  two  sheriff’s  deputies 
watching  two  nights  in  succession  stones 
thrown  at  intervals  by  unseen  hands  had 
crashed  through  window  panes  and  rolled 
across  floors! 

OACK  of  it  all  lay  a  legend,  not  a  legend 
U  cither,  for  it  was  founded  on  fact :  Before 
the  Civil  War  old  Captain  Pettigru,  now- 
dead.  had  had  serious  trouble  with  a  slave 
with  the  suggestive  name  of  Cain.  I  his 
slave  had  openly  threatened  the  captain's 
life,  and  then  had  run  away  and  hidden  in 
the  big  river  swamps.  He  had  remained 
hidden  so  long  that  all  hope  of  finding  him 
was  given  up. 

Then  one  night  while  the  captain  sat 
near  the  parlor  window  reading,  a  stone 
had  crashed  through  the  pane  and  come 
near  crashing  through  his  skull  as  well, 
which  no  doubt  was  intended  as  its  ob¬ 
jective.  Outraged,  the  captain  had 
grabbed  his  shotgun  and  rushed  into  the 
yard.  Hearing  the  sound  of  running  feet 
and  barely  glimpsing  a  figure,  he  had 
tired.  It  was  Runaway  Cain. 

"1  gwine  ha’nt  you.  Cap'n — you  an’  vo’ 
chillun  an’  yo"  gran’-chillun  to  the  thud 
an’  fo’th  generation.  Glory  Halleluiah! 
Amen!"  Such,  it  was  said,  had  been  Run¬ 
away  Cain’s  last  words. 

Of  all  this  Gideon  was  thinking  as  he 
jogged  along.  Now  and  then  he  spoke  to 
his  mule,  not  unkindly,  but  in  an  admon¬ 
itory  way;  "Git  up,  Delilah — Git  up,  gal!” 

Long  before  he  reached  the  Pettigru 
plantation  he  began  to  meet  groups  of 
black  folks  returning  home.  \N  hen  at 
sunset  he  came  in  sight  of  the  place  itself, 
he  saw  other  groups  about  the  yard, 
among  them  a  cluster  of  white  men.  In 
Strange  contrast  to  the  mystery  that  had 
caused  them  to  gather,  our  in  the  yard  a 
colored  maid  was  picking  flowers  which 
no  doubt  would  be  placed  on  the  supper 
table  that  night.  Even  in  their  terror  the 
Pettigru  sisters  had  not  neglected  their 
hospitality. 


1  h rough  the  grove  of  oaks  in  which  it 
stood  old  Gideon  made  out  the  house  it¬ 
self.  and  the  broken  w  indow  panes,  plainly 
visible  and  staring  like  the  hollow  eyes 
of  a  man  stricken  with  some  mysterious 
sickness. 

His  arrival  created  a  stir  among  the 
darkies.  One  came  to  him  as  he  clam¬ 
bered  out  of  the  seat,  and  led  the  sacred 
mule  and  sulky  off  tow-ard  the  bam.  A 
negro  woman  cried  out,  "De  deliberer 
done  come!”  and  someone  laughed, 
though  not  heartily.  A  white  man,  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  sheriff  himself, 
nodded  at  him  familiarly.  And  when,  led 
by  old  Celia,  the  cook,  he  presented  him¬ 
self  to  the  sisters,  who  with  a  few  neighbor 
women  sat  in  the  parlor,  Miss  Cynthia 
spoke  to  him: 

"Well,  Gideon,  so  you  too  have  come 
to  visit  us  in  our  trouble.” 

He  made  a  bow,  for  like  everyone  else 
he  respected  the  Pettigru  sisters,  kindly 
souls  both,  friends  to  white  and  black,  his 
eyes — unusually  keen  eyes  they  were — 
roaming  about  the  dusky  old  room,  taking 
in  the  polished  top  of  the  square  piano 
and  the  broken  panes  behind  it. 

“I  come  to  render  my  services,  miss,” 
he  said.  "Yes'm.” 

Out  of  doors,  underneath  the  window, 
a  woman  broke  into  a  sort  of  chant:  "Dc 
deliberer — dc  deliberer  done  come.” 

Gideon  was  toplay  his  part  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  the  sheriff  had  planned  for  that 
night.  He  was  included  in  the  cordon  of 
men.  all  the  rest  white,  that  after  dark 
was  drawn  about  the  haunted  house.  The 
other  darkies  were  ordered  off  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  told  not  to  return  until  morning. 
They  obeyed  willingly. 

“1  ain’t  anxious  to  stay,  no,  suh,”  said 
old  Ben,  the  gardener. 

Only  after  Celia,  an  alarmed  rear  guard, 
had  taken  her  departure,  was  the  cordon 
draw  n.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  house 
a  complete  ring  was  formed,  each  man  so 
close  to  his  neighbor  that  no  one  going 
toward  the  house  or  coming  from  it  could 

Cass  without  being  seen  or  heard.  If  they 
card  a  stone  fall,  or  the  sheriff  blew  a 
whistle,  each  man  was  to  rush  straight 
•oward  the  house.  Thus,  like  a  noose,  the 
net  of  the  law'  would  be  drawn. 

"^ONE  but  the  two  sisters  and  Ada,  the 
^  *  maid,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
house.  They  would  not  be  much  frightened 
with  so  many  men  around,  the  sheriff  ar¬ 
gued.  He  would  wager  his  office,  and  he  had 
worked  hard  to  get  it,  that  nothing  was 
going  to  happen  that  night;  or,  if  it  did, 
somebody  would  be  caught.  1  hus  spoke 
the  sheriff  boastfully,  his  mind  being  of 
the  earth,  earthly. 

Gideon  was  present  with  him  in  the  par¬ 
lor  when  after  this  manner  he  reassured 
the  old  ladies,  both  of  whom  tried  con¬ 
scientiously  to  be  brave  and  matter  of 
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fact,  though 
was  now  staring  in 
at  the  windows  and 
lamps  had  been 
lighted  to  keep  it 
out.  Of  course  it 
was  perfectly  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  talk  about 


a  ghost,  Miss  Cyn¬ 
thia  declared,  i  ct 


when,  just  as  they 
were  thus  mutually 
assuring  one  anoth¬ 
er,  there  came  from 
overhead  the  sound 
of  sudden  scamper¬ 
ing  not  only  the 
sisters  but  the 
sheriff  himself 
started  visibly. 

“I)at  was  rats, 
said  Gideon. 


'ME  sheriff 
placed  Gideon 


in  the  garden  to  the 
side  of  the  house, 
where  he  sat  down 
on  an  empty  box. 
Before  him  loomed 


the  black  contour 
of  the  trees  in  the 


yard  and  segments 
of  the  haunted 
house  itself,  where 
a  solitary  lamp 
burned  for  a  time 
and  then  went  out. 
It  was  one  of  those 
nights  when  the 
lights  from  other 
planets  do  not  pen¬ 
etrate  the  fog  that 
hangs  over  the 
earth  —  a  damp, 
close,  veiled  night 
that  seemed  to  be 
waiting  breathless¬ 
ly  for  something  to 
happen. 

Sitting  out  there 
on  the  box  in  the 
darkness  Gideon 
might  have  served 
as  a  duskv,  indis¬ 
tinct  model  of  "The 
Thinker."  Nearthis 


spot  Runaway  Cain 
had  fallen  and,  dy¬ 
ing.  uttered  his 
curse,  lust  back  of 

the  garden  lay  theold  slave  burying  ground. 
If  Cain  rose  out  of  the  earth  and  drifted 
toward  the  house  he  would  pass  by  Gideon 
—maybe  pass  through  him!  A  cool, 
clammy  breath  fanned  the  back  of  Gid¬ 
eon’s  neck.  In  a  muffled  way  he  cleared 
his  throat.  Somewhere  a  white  man,  in  a 
muffled  way,  cleared  his.  I  hen  the  stars 
and  the  katydids  had  the  night  to  them¬ 
selves. 

It  must  have  been  well  past  midnight 
when  it  happened.  Clear,  distinct,  star¬ 
tling  there  came  from  the  house  the  tinkle 
of  broken  glass  followed  by  a  suppressed 
scream.  A  moment  of  deathly  stillness 
and  then  the  sheriff’s  whistle.  Dark  forms 
rose  from  the  earth  and  accompanied  by 
the  crackling  of  sticks  and  the  pounding 
of  feet  came  closing  in  on  that  house  of 
mystery,  old  ( i  id  con  along  w  ith  the  others. 

It  has  been  related  how  in  the  pride  of 


his  heart  the  sheriff  had  boasted  that 
night,  and  now  must  be  recorded 'his  hu¬ 
miliation.  The  contracting  cordon  of  men 
closed  in  properly,  but  the  only  ghost 
spectacle  afforded  them  was  the  sight  of 
one  another’s  white  faces,  to  which  Gid¬ 
eon’s  was  a  marked  exception.  And  when 
it  was  over,  the  sheriff,  fanning  himself 
with  his  hat.  spokc,with  emphatic  con¬ 
viction: 

"By  God,  this  beats  me!" 


lady  wildly.  "It  almost  struck  Ada.  It’s 
on  the  floor — somewhere — I  can’t  see 
Betty,  Betty,  where  are  my 


\S  FOR  ( iideon.  he  faced  two  shaken,  not 
to  say  shattered,  old  ladies  in  the  bed- 
room,  w  here  the  lamp  had  been  lighted  and 
where  Ada,  who  had  fainted,  lay  across 
the  bed. 

"Whar  dat  las*  rock  fall?”  he  demanded 
of  Miss  Cynthia,  his  eyes  shining  with  ex¬ 
citement. 

I  hrough  this  window.”  cried  the  old 


«»* 


3ES*-  . 

"Ha’  you  ever  ’zantined  deni  rocks, 
miss?"  asked  (iideon.  "Does  dey  look 
like  dese  bodies  de  Lord  frow  at  us  from 
de  sky?  Is  dey  hot?  Docs  dey  sizzle?” 

She  hurried  to  the  bureau  and  brought 
him  a  shoe  box  full  of  them.  Her  hands 
ttemhled  so  that  it  looked  as  if  she  were 
inviting  him  to  some  strange  game  of  dice. 

"I lere  they  are!"  she  gasped.  "Look  at 
them.  Everybody  docs  it.  but  what  good 
docs  it  do?  Betty,  I  feel  that  I’m  losing 
my  mind!  Oh,  I  cannot  stand  this  another 
night!  I  didn't  know  we  had  an  enemy  in 
the  world — or  out  of  it!" 

Carefully  (iideon  examined  the  stones, 
shaking  his  head  as  if  in  disapproval  of 
their  conduct.  I  hey  were  small,  flinty 
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formations  about  the  size  of  guinea  eggs, 
very  heavy  and  of  a  pinkish  hue.  I  wo  of 
them  the  old  fellow  dropped  thoughtfully 
into  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat. 

CL’RIOUS  to  see  what  had  happened  in 
his  absence,  the  sun  of  another  August 
day  poked  his  face,  already  heated  as  if 
by  a  fiery  morning  toddy.  abo\e  the 
woods  and  groves,  drinking  up  fogs  and 
mists  almost  at  a  draft,  and  shining  on  the 
broken  window  panes  of  the  Pettigru 
house,  plainly  haunted  now.  At  the  same 
time  old  Giaeon,  refreshed  by  a  sonorous 
nap  in  the  cabin  of  a  follower,  entered  the 
yard,  eager  to  continue  his  investigations. 

Already  there  was  activity.  The  ban¬ 
ished  servants  had  straggled  back  only  to 
leam  the  worst.  A  few  white  neighbors  — 
white  people  were  scarce  around  there — 
had  arrived  and  been  conducted  into  the 


darkened  parlor.  And  then  Ada  came 
running  down  the  steps. 

' '  I  lere — you  —  J  ud  —  Ji  m !”  she  scrca  med . 
“Miss  want  you  to  go  up  in  de  attic  and 
fetch  down  de  trunks!" 

Gideon  hurried  across  the  yard  to  her. 
She  was  eighteen,  slim  and  black  as  a 
coachwhip  snake.  Her  eyes  had  a  way  of 
meeting  yours  squarely,  holding  them  a 
moment  teasingly,  then  looking  away. 

“Trunks?”  demanded  Gideon.  "Whar 
you  gwine.  young  sister?” 

“We  pint  move  to  town,  lordv,  lordy! 
We  can't  live  wid  de  ghos’  no  mo'!  We 
gwine  crazy,  we  is!” 

“Does  you  like  de  town,  young  sister1” 

“I  ain't  'posed  to  it.”  she  said  airily.  "I 
like  de  fine  sto's.  de  pitcher  shows,  and  de 
young  genmans!" 

"Den  why  ain't  you  lef’:”  asked  Gideon. 

“Kase  I  was  bounden  out  by  my  pa  to 


Miss  Cynthia  wid  his  las’  href— his  las’ 
breavin*  bref!  Lordv,  lordy,  we  can’t 
stan'  dis  no  longer!  \Ve  gwine  crazy,  we 
is!" 

She  turned  and  ran  up  the  steps.  At 
the  top  she  paused  and  looked  back. 

“De  deliberer,"  she  taunted,  “done 
come.” 

“Mavbe  he  is  come,  you  Jezebel!”  mut¬ 
tered  Gideon  darkly  to  himself. 

In  the  kitchen,  where  he  hurried  next, 
he  found  Celia  washing  dishes,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  and  old  Ben,  her  hus¬ 
band.  scratching  his  wool. 

“Everybody  urge  ’em  to  go,’’  moaned 
Celia.  "Everybody  say  dey  ain’t  no  s’lu- 
tion.  De  sheriff,  he  lef  at  daylight.  He 
say  dev  better  go.  He  busy  in  co'tc,  he 
say.  Arter  co’te  sojourn,  he  come  out  an’ 
go  to  de  bottom  of  it.  But,  Lord  Jesus, 
dey  ain’t  no  < Continued  on  page  216) 
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What  Everyone 


THE  discussion  of  what  everybody 
should  read  is  nowadays,  and 
naturally  enough,  a  hardy  peren¬ 
nial.  I  can  remember  it  nourish¬ 
ing  ever  since  I  was  a  small  boy. 
It  was  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  modern  idea  of  democracy, 
which  asserts  not  only  the  right  but  the 
obligation  of  every  man  to  be  as  full  and 
complete  and  responsible  a  man  as  he  can 
be,  and  to  have  a  voice,  as  valid  in  the 
measure  of  his  personal  nualitv  as  any 
man's  voice,  in  the  destinies  of  his  race 
and  planet.  Hut  unless  he  knew —  That 
was  impossible  unless  he  knew. 

It  is  only  very  slowly  that  the  mass  of 
people  in  the  world  are  coming  to  under¬ 
stand  the  realities  of  education  and  learn¬ 
ing.  We  are  only  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  old  order  of  things  in  which  the 
majority  of  human  beings  were  either 
actually  slaves  or  at  any  rate  inferiors, 
w  hose  role  in  life  was  to  do  exactly  as  they 
were  shown  and  told.  It  wasn't  for  the 
common  man  of  former  days  to  under¬ 
stand;  his  lot  was  to  submit  to  custom, 
law,  and  the  imperatives  of  his  "betters.” 
to  toil  or  suffer  in  mute  obedience  as  his 
rulers  contrived,  and  to  be  steered  at  last 
more  or  less  painfully  to  his  undistin¬ 
guished  and  unremembered  grave. 

The  idea  of  going  on  learning  through¬ 
out  life  and  having  a  will  of  one's  own 
about  the  use  of  one's  strength  and  pow¬ 
ers  has  been  hitherto,  and  still  is.  the  idea 
of  a  select  minority.  It  is  an  aristocratic 
idea.  Hut  sound  democracy  is  only  uni¬ 
versalized  aristocracy.  In  the  great  re¬ 
public  of  the  days  to  come  the  common 
man  will  be  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman. 
W  hen  democracy  becomes  a  reality  to 
that  extent  then  that  idea  of  continuous 
learning  will  become  the  common  idea, 
and  every  ordinary  man  and  woman  alive 
will  seek  to  share  Co  the  utmost  possible 
in  the  will  and  purpose  and  consciousness 
of  mankind.  Not  votes  but  knowledge 
emancipates  men.  and  our  legal  democracy, 
our  formal  equality  at  the  ballot  box.  must 
remain  essentially  an  aspiration,  and 
largely  a  sham,  until  adult  learning,  steady 
learning  throughout  life,  becomes  the 
common  habit. 

It  is  the  spreading  realization  of  this 
fact  which  sustains  this  recurrent  modern 
discussion  of  what  every  man  and  woman 
should  read.  Schooling  and  learning  can 
never  be  "over"  in  the  new  world  that 
dawns  upon  us.  The  belief  that  schooling 
or  professional  training  can  come  to  an 
end  while  life  lasts,  that  anyone  can  have 
learnt  all  that  need  be  learnt  and  need 
learn  no  more,  is  part  of  that  slave  in¬ 
heritance  from  which  our  world  is  seeking 
to  escape.  "  b  rom  everyone  according  to 
his  ability,”  that  is  the  new  command¬ 
ment  of  democracy.  According  to  his  ut¬ 
most  ability,  goes  without  saying.  A  day 
will  come  when  people  will  realize  that 
they  have  no  more  right  to  give  up  reading 
and  serious  study  because  school  and  col¬ 
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lege  days  are  over  than  they  have  to  give 
up  washing  or  the  use  of  a  tooth  brush 
because  they  have  grown  up  out  of  the 
tutelage  of  home. 

learning  is  a  continuous  process,  and 
there  are  no  bounds  to  it  but  the  abilities 
and  life  of  the  individual.  This,  if  we  fol¬ 
low  it  out  to  its  conclusions,  sets  aside  the 
idea  that  there  can  be  a  canon  of  the  best 
books  that,  once  read,  will  suffice  for  all 
our  intellectual  needs,  that  we  arc  then 
excused  all  further  mental  effort  and  can 
then  go  back  to  wages-grubbing  or  profit- 
grubbing.  The  reading  of  everybody  needs 
to  be  as  continuous  and  abundant  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

And  having  cleared  away  this  too  com¬ 
mon  assumption  that  there  is  a  small, 
limited  number  of  books  which  will  suffice 
for  intellectual  salvation,  we  can  go  on  to 
discuss  what  everyone  should  read  with 
some  hope  of  a  profitable  conclusion. 

UIRST,  I  submit  that  everyone  should 
*  read  some  history  every  year  and  every 
month  in  his  or  her  life.  History  is  the 
unfinished  drama  of  which  our  lives  arc  a 
part;  we  cannot  understand  ourselves  ex¬ 
cept  we  have  some  understanding  of  his¬ 
tory.  (>f  course,  like  the  horse  that  killed 
William  the  Conqueror  or  the  geese  that 
saved  Rome,  one  may  live  in  the  world 
and  even  play  an  important  role  in  the 
world  without  anv  historical  knowledge. 
Hut  without  understanding  we  are.  at 
best,  floundering  and  perhaps  mischievous 
actors.  As  we  get  understanding  we  can 
direct  not  only  our  votes  and  our  public 
acts  but  the  general  activities  of  our  lives 
more  and  more  effectively,  to  forward  or 
oppose  the  great  forces  that  arc  manifest 
in  the  historical  record.  In  our  measure 
we  can  begin  to  control  destiny. 

Now  in  a  lifetime  even  a  very  closely 
employed  worker  or  a  very’  busy  business 
man  may  get  through,  and  should  get 
through,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
books.  1  do  not  think  an  average  book  a 
week  is  an  unreasonable  demand  to  make. 
I  do  not  see,  therefore,  why  everyone 
should  not  get  through  four  or  five  good 
books,  big  books,  of  history  a  year.  \\  hen 
I  say  everyone.  I  mean  the  plowman  and 
the  policeman,  the  cook  and  the  hotel  page, 
as  well  as  the  doctor  and  the  bank  clerk. 
History  is  a  story  of  everybody  in  the  past 
for  everybody  in  the  present;  it  concerns 
everybody  equally,  though  it  may  concern 
different  people  at  different  angles,  and  I 
do  not  see  why,  whatever  their  position, 
most  busy  people  shouldn't  get  through 
about  the  same  minimum  of  historical 
reading. 

And.  to  come  to  particulars,  it  seems  to 
me  that  for  a  large  part  of  one's  historical 
reading  everyone  should  follow  his  or  her 
own  tastes  and  curiosities;  one  of  us  may 
find  interest  in  medieval  history  and 
another  in  Egypt  and  yet  another  in 
China,  and  I  believe  that  the  proper  thing 
is  to  seek  the  sort  of  history  that  interests 


and  is  living  to  one’s  self,  and  to  follow  up 
that  from  book  to  book,  quite  irrespective 
of  the  tastes  or  advice  of  other  people. 
Hut  I  think  that  also  everyone  should  read 
ever  and  again  some  book  that  summarizes 
all  history  and  puts  one's  life  into  relation 
with  the  whole  adventure  of  mankind. 
That  1  would  make  a  universal  require¬ 
ment. 

The  Hebrews,  in  the  formative  years  of 

Iudaism  after  the  Persian  and  Greek  and 
atin  conquests  of  the  Semitic  world,  had 
such  a  summary  of  history  in  their  Bible, 
which  put  all  their  lives  into  a  simple  and 
direct  relation  to  the  story  of  the  whole 
w-orld  brought  up  to  date.  The  early 
Christians  in  their  Bible  also  had  a  still 
completer  vision  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
life  up  to  the  days  in  which  they  were 
living.  1  he  creative  force  of  such  a  vision 
of  history  is  enormous.  The  early  Jews 
and  the  early  Christians  had  the  clearest 
idea  of  their  relation  to  the  whole  scheme 
of  things.  It  cemented  their  communities 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

Nearly  nineteen  eventful  centuries  have 
elapsed  now  since  those  great  summaries 
were  made;  nineteen  centuries  of  change, 
and  in  addition  much  has  been  learnt  to 
confirm  and  extend  and  modify  the  ac¬ 
count  they  give  of  life.  It  is  because  of  the 
growing  realization  of  this  fact  that  the 
world  has  taken  again  to  reviewing  his¬ 
tory  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  work  undertaken 
under  a  sense  of  necessity  and  in  response 
to  a  very  great  public  demand. 


'THIS  outbreak  of  historical  curiosity  is 
1  very  w  ide  and  remarkable.  It  has  been 
gathering  force  for  three  centuries.  The 
rewriting  of  universal  history  was  already 
afoot  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare;  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh’s  "History  of  the  World.” 
though  it  never  got  beyond  the  Roman 
invasion  of  Asia,  was  planned  to  come  down 
to  the  founding  of  Virginia.  The  eight¬ 
eenth  century  produced  several  Histories 
of  the  World,  compiled  as  a  rule  by  various 
hands,  and  usually  in  a  great  number  of 
volumes.  Such  collections  have  gone  on 
appearing  down  to  our  own  times;  we 
have  Helmholtz's  "World’s  History,"  for 
example,  and  the  great  enterprise  of  the 
Cambridge  History  in  its  three  parts, 
Ancient.  Medieval,  and  Modern.  Hut  the 
growth  of  know  ledge  has  cleared  up  much 
that  was  once  crowded  and  multitudinous, 
and  filled  in  and  simplified  much  of  the 
old  outline.  Increasing  knowledge  does 
not  mean  longer  histories,  but  more  con¬ 
fident  and  comprehensive  generalizations. 
The  w  hole  of  history  is  simpler  than  any 
part.  A  valiant  attempt  to  get  all  history 
into  one  vision  was  Winwood  Reade’s 
"Martyrdom  of  Man;"  it  dates  from  the 
middle  nineteenth  century  and  is  still  a 
most  inspiring  book.  A  rather  kindred 
book  of  later  date,  and  also,  very  stimu¬ 
lating,  is  Cowan’s  "Master  Clues  of 
World  History. "  Breasted  and  Robinson 
together,  Webster  and  West,  each  single- 
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handed,  have  produced  excellent  two- 
volume  histories  of  human  progress  very 
well  illustrated,  and  there  is  a  “General 
History  of  the  World"  without  pictures, 
by  Oscar  Browning.  So  there  is  a  large 
choice  of  books  for  "everyone"  to  read  in 
making  that  general  review  of  man’s  past 
which  everyone  should  do.  Everyone 
should  read  a  universal  history,  but  every¬ 
one  need  not  read  the  same  universal 
history. 

1  know  that  some  readers  will  sneer  at 
me  that  the  cobbler  says  there  is  nothing 
like  leather,  because,  1  also.  ha\c  made 
two  such  summaries  in  the  "Outline  of 
History"  and  the  "Short  History  of  the 
World,”  but  1  made  those  summaries  be¬ 
cause  1  believed  they  were  necessary;  1  do 
not  say  they  arc  necessary  because  1  made 
them.  1  made  them  out  of  my  own  read¬ 
ing  for  busy  people  who 
hadn't  the  time  or  present 


And  next  I  suppose  everyone  should 
read  a  newspaper,  if  not  a  daily  then  at 
least  a  weekly  newspaper,  for  to  a  prop¬ 
erly  intelligent  man  or  woman  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  living  edge  of  history,  the  two 
interpret  each  other.  And  when  I  write 
“a  newspaper"  I  mean  a  newspaper  that 
gives  the  news,  not  one  of  those  sheets  of 
betting  tips,  insurance  coupons,  jokes, 
anecdotes,  short  stories,  funny  pictures, 
idiotic  photographs,  and  miscellaneous 
twaddle  about  whv  babies  cry  and 
whether  old  bachelors  should  marry, 
which  people  nowadays  and  particularly 
English  people,  accept  as  newspapers. 
The  degeneration  of  British  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  years  since  the  war  has  been 
very  remarkable;  they  give  less  and  less 
news  and  more  and  more  snippets  of 
trashy  reading  matter.  I  here  are  really 


opportunity  to  cover  so 
wide  a  field  of  reading  as  1 
con  hi  do.  1  made  them  from 
my  own  point  of  view,  and 
because  I  believed  that  the 
problem  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  could  not  be  properly 
approached  without  such  a 
prelude.  I  believe  that  they 
are  only  two  among  what 
will  presently  be  a  large  and 
steadily  increasing  number 
of  world  histories.  There  is 
room  and  need  for  a  lot  of 
such  universal  histories,  and 
it  seems  to  me  inevitable 
that  universal  history  should 
henceforth  be  frequently  re¬ 
written.  It  is  a  perennial 
interest,  and  every  year's 
experience  alters  the  light¬ 
ing  and  calls  for  a  change 
in  interpretation.  It  is  a  universal  neces¬ 
sity.  World  history  is  our  common  story. 
It  is  the  play  in  which  our  lives  are  parts. 
It  is  the  explanation  of  our  relations  and 
duties  one  to  another. 

AND  when  I  write  of  world  history  I 
**  would  have  it  understood,  in  the  widest 
sense,  to  cover  all  the  known  past  not  only 
of  man  but  of  man’s  precursors  and  of 
life  altogether.  Universal  history  must  be 
read  here  to  cover  natural  history  and  the 
description  of  the  earth  and  the  starry 
universe.  A  slave  or  a  mere  sordid  wage- 
earner  or  squalid  profit-hunter  need  know- 
nothing  but  his  master’s  rod  or  his  pay¬ 
master  or  the  customers  lie  bests,  as  a  pig 
knows  the  way  to  sty  and  trough,  but  a 
man  is  not  fit  to  be  a  citizen  in  a  great 
democracy  who  does  not  think  constantly 
of  the  past  and  future  of  his  race  and  of 
his  place  among  the  stars.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness,  therefore,  of  everyone  nowadays  to 
keep  pace  not  only  with  the  general  prog¬ 
ress  of  historical  discovery  but  with  the 
trend  of  discovery  and  the  general  de¬ 
velopment  of  scientific  ideas. 
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only  two  daily  newspapers  left  in  London 
now;  the  rest  are  dismal  magazines  with 
a  selection  of  news  and  propaganda  mat¬ 
ter.  I  he  American  dailies,  on  the  other 
hand,  increase  steadily  in  dignity  and  the 
range  and  impartiality  of  the  news  they 
give.  I  went)*  years  ago  they  were  all 
"local”  newspapers  with  a  comparatively 
weak  and  limited  handling  of  world  news. 

But  for  the  ordinary  citizen,  busied 
with  many  immediate  things,  it  would  be 
far  more  convenient  and  efficient  to  keep 
his  idea  of  current  events  up  to  date  by 
means  of  a  weekly  rather  than  a  daily 
publication.  He  would  get  the  matter  in  a 
compacted  form  and  in  better  perspective. 
The  development  of  the  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  is  still  going  on.  The  time  may  not  be 
very  distant  when  the  type  of  a  great  and 
powerful  newspaper  will  be  no  longer  the 
"London  Times,"  but  some  British  or 
American  weekly. 

Everyone,  I  think,  should  read  such  a 
weekly  newspaper  as  "Nature."  of  Lon¬ 
don.  within  its  range  the  most  honest  and 
wonderful  newspaper  in  the  world,  or  the 
"Scientific  American”  to  keep  in  touch 


with  the  ever-advancing  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge  and  achievement.  If 
there  are  people  who  cannot  read  such 
periodicals,  then  it  is  high  time  the  schools 
that  produce  such  people  were  looked  into 
and  shaken  up  to  a  higher  level  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  When  I  write  of  what  everyone 
should  read  in  a  modern  community  I 
have  of  course  to  assume  that  the  schools 
of  that  community  have  prepared  them 
for  their  reading. 

NOW.  the  particular  history  that  people 
should  read,  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  presentation  of  history  as  a  whole, 
is,  as  I  have  said,  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.  We  read  to  extend  and  broaden 
our  tastes  and  sympathies  and  to  get  light 
on  our  individual  problems,  and  one  man 
may  find  his  mental  food  and  stimulus  in 
the  wonderful  story  of 
< Ireek  science  in  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  another  may 
he  fascinated  by  the  slow, 
romantic  recovery  of  law 
and  order  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Western  Empire, 
and  another  may  find  a 
pool  of  wonder  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Maya  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Central  America.  It 
is  extremely  good  for  the 
mind  and  souj  to  follow  up 
such  a  chosen  interest,  to  get 
everything  that  has  been 
written  about  the  place  or 
people  w  hich  has  laid  hold 
upon  one’s  imagination,  and 
to  go  to  museums  and 
places  where  remains  and 
evidences  are  to  be  found. 
Everybody  should  read  and 
follow  up  some  such  par¬ 
ticular  history  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  hut  everybody  need  not  read  the  same 
history.  There  is  no  harm  or  shame  in 
not  knowing  any  particular  historical 
facts,  but  one  is  a  poorer  and  a  meaner 
creature  for  not  knowing  some  group  of 
them  well. 

Something  of  the  same  enlargement  and 
release  and  ennoblement  of  one’s  thoughts 
is  served  by  reading  good  biography.  But 
there  again  one  must  follow  one’s  inner 
light.  One  man  may  find  life  and  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  life  of  Faraday  or  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  to  another  these  lives 
may  he  quite  dead  and  useless  books. 
Many  readers  can  never  have  enough  of 
Boswell’s  Johnson,  but  to  some  it  is  the 
table  talk  of  a  rather  tiresome  old  gentle¬ 
man.  I  know  a  woman  who  finds  stimulus 
in  the  lives  of  such  great  politico-spiritual 
women  as  St.  Teresa,  a  publicist  who  goes 
again  and  again  to  Plutarch's  "Lives.” 
For  everyone  there  must  he  some  person¬ 
alities  recorded  in  biographical  literature 
who  have  a  sufficient  appeal.  Everyone 
should  hunt  about  for  his  or  her  affinities. 
It  is  not  only  through  biographies  that 
we  can  get  these  (Continued  on  page  /A’/j 
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Mighty 

es.  i 

had  found 
that  ste¬ 
nographer  in  Sharpie’s 
office  that  afternoon. 

Walking  up-town. 

Sharpie  suspected  me. 

Laughed  at  me  as  we 
came  into  the  cold, 
night-sparkling  bustle 
of  Broadway.  “ Struck 
on  her?”  he  jeered. 

Turning  into  that 
big  popular  restaurant, 

I  suspected  Sharpie. 

Scowled  at  him,  "V\  hy 
won’t  you  tell  me 
about  her?"  1  insisted. 

In  and  out  we 
squirmed  through  the  tables,  pink  electric 
lights,  iazz,  smoke,  laughter,  and  squirrel 
coats.  "I  thought  you  were  going  t<»  make 
her  your  private  secretary,"  said  I.  pur¬ 
suing  him. 

Sharpie  led  me  away  from  the  fox-trots 
and  cigarettes  and  bare  shoulders  into  a 
secluded  comer.  "So  I  was."  said  Sharpie 
“Well,  what  was  the  matter  with  her 
I  asked.  And  then,  through  the  blare  of 
the  saxophone  orchestra,  "Doesn’t  paint 
much,  does  she?  No  jewelry,  well  mani¬ 
cured.  doesn’t  chew  gum  or  anything 
why,  I  thought  she  was  charming!" 

"I  thought  so,  too,"  said  Sharpie  irn- 
tably,  now  looking  over  Ins  bill  of  fare. 
“  But  oh,  lord,  I  found — ’ 

"Isn't  dishonest  or  anything,  i'  she 
“Worse  than  that!”  growled  Sharpn 
“She’s  a  Cun  Cuddler." 

“A  what?  ’  I  buttered 
waited.  "A  Cup  Cuddler 
rid." 

“Why,  you  see,"  said  Sharpie,  "mm  n 
of  my  work  is  done  at  home,  or  <>n  my 
yacht  or  private  car,  von  know;  and  I 
needed  someone  whom  1  could  lend  to  :  i . 
wife,  occasionally,  as  social  secretary 
"But  the  Cup  Cuddler!"  I  demanded. 
“  I  wanted  someone,"  Sharpie  pro¬ 
ceeded,  deliberately  salting  his  oysters, 
“whom  wc  could  have  with  us  at  the 
table,  you  know.  A  lady.  Well,  one  day 
1  asked  that  girl  to  dine  with  me  down¬ 
town,  so  wc  could  finish  up  some  work  in 
the  ...  in  the  evening,  at  .  .  .  at — ” 
Sharpie  had  stopped.  He  was  glancing 
with  increasing  disapproval  at  a  military 
she-blonde  at  the  next  tabic. 

“If  you  will  kindly,  yet  tactfully,  roll 
your  eyes  slightly  to  the  left,"  he  rc- 


her  hands  she  was 
holding  her  teacup  to 
her  mouth.  And  as  I 


radish  and 
Sounds  hor- 


sipped 
lile  her 


The  llarpooner  tubovet,  whose  far- reaching 
hand  spears  a  roll  or  slice  from  the  bread 
plate  and  bears  it  to  his  own  In  triumph, 
lleisseen  to  advantage  in  boarding-houses, 
but  often  discovered  right  at  home.  Be¬ 
low,  the  Divorced  Digit  whose  affected 
pose  says,  •'Ain’t  I  elegant,  though!” 

marked  in  a  lower  tone,  “and  note  that 
indolent  female  with  the  remains  of  a  cock 
fight  perched  upon  her  yellow  head,  you 
will  catch  a  Cup  Cuddler  right  in  the  act." 

I  turned.  I  saw.  I  understood.  Both 
elbows  resting  upon  the  table,  with  both 


watched,  she 
and  sipped,  while 
cup  swayed  out,  then 
hack,  tlu-n  out  and 
lazily  hack  to  her  lips, 
then  out  again,  hack 
to  her  lips,  cuddled  in 
both  her  hands — sip¬ 
ping.  talking,  talking, 
sipping,  until  1  turned 
away. 

But  of  course  you 
have  often  seen  the 
lady  yourself.  She 
cuddles  everywhere. 
At  Bohemian  resorts, 
especially  where  the 
conversation  is  more 
important  than  the  food,  Cup  Cuddling  is 
an  almost  universal  practice.  But  alas, 
not  there  alone.  Even  at  the  Ritz,  yes, 
the  aristo-plutocratic  Ritz,  I  have  seen 
cups  cuddled. 

Ah.  mv  dear  Aunt  Julia!  I  remember 
how  when  she  stayed  with  us  my  mother 
would  never  ins  itc  friends  in  to  dinner. 
Never  did  Aunt  Julia  eat  with  her  fingers, 
never  ate  audibly;  no  mistakes  with  her 
finger  howl  She  might,  indeed,  have 
taken  a  small  prize  in  the  etiquette  of  the 
\s(,q\.  But  rich  Aunt  Julia,  poor  soul, 
t bough  no  one  ever  dared  tell  her,  was  a 
confirmed  Cun  Cuddler. 

"Table  d’Hote  manners,"  said  Sharpie. 
Mhow  earing,  I  call  it..  Why,  there's  a 
"hole  family  of  Restaurant  Diseases. 
I  v«  r  notice  the  Banjo  Grip?  Why,  ves,” 
lie  exclaimed,  answering  my  amused  look, 
‘  you  hold  your  fork,  you  know,  as  if  you 
were  playing  a  chord  in  G  minor.” 

Forthwith.  Sharpie  demonstrated  the 
fingering.  It  was  truly  a  most  elaborate 
arungement  of  digits.  The  thumb,  ring, 
and  little  fingers  were  held  underneath  the 
handle,  while  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
were  clamped  on  top.  “Rather  difficult 
for  a  cultivated  person  to  master  the  tech¬ 
nique,"  he  laughed,  "but  somehow  a  coal- 
heaver  can  usually  do  it  without  half  try¬ 
ing.” 

"Oh,  yes."  I  said,  trying  to  imitate 
him;  "but  1  always  thought,  though,  it 
was  called  the  Kansas  City  Grip.” 

“No,  sir!  You  can’t  insult  any  city 
w  ith  it.  The  Banjo  Grip  is  All-American 
— North.  South.  Last.  West.  Why,  you’d 
think  anyone  could  hold  a  fork  right, 
wouldn’t  you?  Isn’t  it  pathetic,  that  posi¬ 
tion1  So  unnecessarily  complicated.  But 
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The  Table  Ostrich  (on 
the  left  i  fancies  that  he 
Is  politely  concealing  his 
horrid  work,  but  with  a 
large  white  napkin  makes 
it  only  more  conspicuous 
and  offensive  to  the  ap¬ 
palled  beholder.  He  has 
set  a  Booby  Trap  as  well. 
That  spoon,  atickingout 
of  his  cup,  like  a  railway 
semaphore  set  at  danger, 
is  the  beat  possible  way 
to  insure  the  spilling  of 
his  coffee  upon  the  table¬ 
cloth.  At  the  right  we 
see  Lizzie  Llck-the- 
Spoon,  the  ubiquitous 
haunter  of  soda  foun¬ 
tains  and  restaurants. 
In  and  out  that  spoon¬ 
ful  of  ice  cream  will  go 
forever,  as  she  gazes  pen¬ 
sively  at  the  mirror,  one 
load  sufficing  for  ten 
timid  tastings 


•• 


patting  mashed  turnips.’ 

He  took  up  The  Balanced  Ration  was  new  to  me 


The  Dog’s  Dinner,  or 
Assembled  Meal 


to  ignorant  people  I  find  that  seems  to  be  you  know,  when  your  beau’s  petting  and 
what  elegance  means." 

Sharpie  began  to  chuckle, 
his  fork  again.  "Why,  to 
some  people,  the  fork  isn’t 
wen  a  musical  instrument. 

It's  a  weapon.  Why,  only 
lately  I  was  appalled  by 
a  woman,  a  very  pretty 
woman,  too,  who  used  the 
old  Stiletto  Grip.  Know 
what  I  mean?  Seen  it? 

Held  her  fork  vertically, 
you  know,  in  her  left  fist, 
stabbing  a  poor  helpless 
•a usage.  Lord,  you’d  think 
she  was  afraid  it  might 
wriggle  under  her  knife. 

And  of  course,  to  be  con¬ 
sistent.  she  sawed  away 
with  that  knife  just  as 
clumsily.  The  Baby  Grab, 
it  was.  Know  young  chil-  j 

dren?  You’ll  recognize  the  L_“” 

position.  Handle  is  prac¬ 
tically  ignored,  you  know,  and  the 
forefinger  is  extended  along  the  top 
of  the  blade.  What  you  grinning 
2t  r 


1ET  us  mention  the  Efficiency  Expen  who  prepares 
j  a  Dog’s  Dinner,  or  Assembled  Meal.  A  most 
interesting  accomplishment,  I  consider,  this  As¬ 
sembled  Meal.  But  alter  you  have  watched  the  As 
sembler  cut  up  all  the  meat  on  his  plate  into  tidy 
mouthfuls,  after  he  has  carefully,  oh,  so  carefully,  salted 
his  string  beans,  neatly  buttered  a  whole  potato,  and 
spread  his  gravy  gloriously  over  all — then  you  come  in 
for  a  big  surprise.  Docs  he  set  it  down  on  the  floor  for 
his  dog  to  enjoy?  Not  at  all.  he  eats  it  himself! 


|  WAS  thinking  of  a  man  I  once 
*  knew,  a  well-known  author.  And 
one  of  the  reasons  I  finally  forswore 
his  friendship  was  that  always,  after 
he  had  finished  eating  a  boiled  egg. 
he  would  smash  in  the  empty  shell 
with  his  spoon. 

‘‘Yes,’’  said  Sharpie,  "those  little 
mannerisms  sometimes  are  simply 
unbearable.  \  hey’ve  caused  more 
divorces  than  jealousy.  Why.  my 
cousin  Patricia  met  a  chap  in  San 
Francisco  last  year.  Clever  chap  he 
was,  too — mining  engineer.  Hand¬ 
some  as  a  divinity  student,  and 
seemed  to  be  a  gentleman.  She  met 
him  half  a  dozen  times  at  dances 
and  so  on,  fell  in  love,  and  got  en- 

iaged.  Well,  he  followed  her  back 
ast  t.o  meet  the  family.”  Sharpie 
raised  a  solemn  finger.  "Next  thing 
1  knew,  the  affair  was  off.” 

"The  Banjo  Grip  did  it?" 

"No,  this  time  it  was  the  Bal¬ 
anced  Ration.  Can't  really  enjoy 
even  the  most  desperate  wooing, 


The  Great  American  Royne.  or  Two-handed 
Com  Eater,  with  a  Demi-sham  poo  arrange¬ 
ment  of  hi*  napkin,  and  giving  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  Elbow  Eating.  He  also  has 
on  his  plate  a  Dog's  Dinner,  or  Assembled  Meal 


under  that  name;  but  familiar  enough 
when  Sharpie  described  the  process.  Dis¬ 
tressingly  familiar.  One  of  those  annoying 
idiosyncrasies  it  is,  like 
humming  on  the  street,  or 
whistling  in  an  elevator, 
that’s  seldom  mentioned  by 
the  conventional  chaper¬ 
ons.  But  haven’t  you,  too, 
often  been  fascinated  by  the 
sight  of  those  fussy,  per¬ 
nickety  eaters— the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  Balanced 
Ration?  You  know— the 
ones  who  make  studious 
selections  of  morsels  from 
their  plates,  loading  their 
forks  so  carefully,  a  dab  at 
a  time,  with  an  assortment 
of  foods — little  piece  of 
meat  first  stuck  on,  then  a 
little  mashed  potato,  then  a 
few  peas — all  neatly  packed 
upon  the  prongs,  and  finally 
smoothed  over  so  smugly 
with  a  knife.  A  lingering  torture 
to  the  spectator  is  the  Balanced 
Ration.  My  mother  had  a  homelier 
name  for  it.  "  Don’t  play  w  ith  your 
food!"  she  used  to  adjure  us. 

XJOW,  no  one  would  want  to  wear 
x  '  a  sign  like  a  sandwich-man,  bear¬ 
ing  the  inscription:  "  I  am  vulgar;  I 
don’t  belong  to  polite  society!” 
would  he?  And  yet  many  persons 
advertise  their  ignorance  or  care¬ 
lessness  just  as  plainly  when  they  sit 
down  to  eat.  Queer,  too,  isn’t  it, 
that  "etiquette  ’  originally  meant  a 
label?  So  these  Cup  Cuddlers  and 
Banjoists  arc  labeled  by  their 
strange  etiquettes,  like  giraffes  and 
ring-tailed  monkeys  at  the  Zoo. 

Table  Manners  haven’t  changed 
much  in  principle  since  forks  were 
invented.  They’ve  only  become 
more  and  more  refined.  The  art  of 
eating  properly,  however,  now  in¬ 
volves  the  highest  technique  of  civ¬ 
ilized  life.  The  consummate  test,  it 
is,  of  culture.  If  you  are  invited 
twice  to  a  lady’s  table,  you  needn’t 
be  afraid  of  passing  any  of  her  other 
social  requirements. 

And  the  main  trouble  with  these 
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Behold  above  the  Mulcher,  who  seizes  a  slab  of  bread,  holds  it  in 
midair  (or  on  the  cloth),  and  smears  it  with  butter.  At  the  right 
we  see  the  common  Equator,  or  Bust  llug  of  a  drinking  glass,  which 
ignores  the  stem  and  leaves  finger  prints  to  convict  you  of  the  crime 


Kgoistic  haters  we  have  mentioned  (those, 
you  know,  who  are  so  self-satisfied  that 
they  don’t  think,  or  don’t  care,  how  they 
appear  to  others),  is  that,  although  they 
may  have  been  decently  enough  brought 
up.  it  was  mainly  by  the  multiplication  of 
many  Don’ts.  Now,  of  course,  to  be  cor¬ 
rect  at  table  does  require  some  training 
and  experience,  even  the  most  polite  of  us 
will  recall  his  early  education  with  a  blush. 
Mere  arbitrary  corrections,  however, 
don't  explain  why  certain  table  rules  exist, 
lo  be  safe  and  sane  one  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  the  essential  principles  of  good  taste. 

IJl  l  the  inner  philosophy  of  prandial 
etiquette  is  fairly  simple.  A  good  de¬ 
scription  of  perfect  table  manners  was  once 
given  me  hv  a  child.  I  asked  her  how  she 


considered  because  nothing  eccentric  or 
conspicuous  or  uglv  is  worn,  so  a  cultured 
dinner  guest  is  one  whose  manners  are  not 
memorable. 

Let’s  examine  these,  in  this  light,  the 
manipulations  of  these  Banjoists  and  Cup 
Cudulers.  Are  their  faults  merely  viola¬ 
tions  of  Fashion's  dogmatic  requirements? 
No;  the  established  canons  of  good  taste 
at  tin  table  arc  founded  upon  something 
more  real,  more  reasonable  than  are  styles 
in  dress. 

|«N>R  Hating  there  is  a  Golden  Rule: 
*  Don’t  do  anything  you  dislike  to  see 
others  do.  Indeed,  the  basic  theory  of  all 
everyday  etiquette  is  really  ethical.  It  nr- 
dams  that  one's  own  comfort  should  he 
nude  secondary  to  that  of  others.  Wccall 
one  w  ho  so  thinks,  altruistic;  and  one  who 
so  aets.  kind  w hicli  is  nnlv  another  name 
fnt  being  polite.  In  speech,  in  gesture,  in 
pose,  good  breeding  also  requires  that  our 
actions  he  not  unduly  conspicuous,  or 
awkward.  Manners,  then,  arc  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  unselhslmess  and  grace. 

But  the  Kgoistic  Haters,  you  see,  fairly 
force  you  to  notice  them  while  at  table, 
by  some  clumsy  or  remarkable  use  of  their 
eating  utensils.  They  "star"  the  knife, 
fork,  or  spoon,  so  to  speak,  or  bring  their 
cup  or  glass  or  chop  or  slice  of  bread  into 
unnecessary  prominence.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  food,  which  ought  to  he  practical!  v 
invisible,  as  well  {Continued  on  pane  ,f>) 


The  Banjo  Grip  of  the 
fork  li  nltown  above, 
the  fingering  teeming 
to  Ik-  an  attempt  to 
render  a  chord  in  G 
minor.  Thl*  compli¬ 
cated  manipulation, 
while  difficult  to  cul¬ 
tured  eater*,  k  a  pop¬ 
ular  Table  d‘  Hole 
method.  The  knife 
held  by  the  llabyGrah 
almost  ignore*  the 
handle.  And  where 
have  you  »ee  the  Gup 
Cuddler  ahown  at  the 
left?  Right  at  home, 
po**ihly,cu|«*  are  cud¬ 
dled  and  held  in  air 
itt  t  he  cudd  ler  *1  p*  and 
go**  ip*  and  nip*,  mak¬ 
ing  the  drinking  un¬ 
pleasantly  not  Ice- 
able.  Contplcuoiift- 
neaa.  uwkwiirdnem, 
and  greedinesM.  nay* 
Mr.  Ilurge**,  In-tray 
one  aa  being  Ignorant 
of  good  table  manner* 


knew  that  a  friend  of  ours  whom  she  had 
just  met  at  dinner  was  used  to  luxury  and 
refinement. 

"Oh,”  she  said,  "when  he  was  at  the 
table  I  never  noticed  him  eating  at  all. 


He  scented  to  he  just  talking  and  having  a 
good  time.  And  yet  he  must  have  eaten 
sometime,  because  his  plate  was  always 
nearly  empty  when  they  took  it  away!" 
Just  as  a  well-dressed  man  or  woman  is  so 
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Human  Nature  As  Seen  By 
A  Country  Editor 

By  IV.  O.  Saunders 

Editor  of  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  “Independent” 


IET  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  don’t 
run  an  ordinary  country  news- 
.  paper.  I  am  not  content  to 
A  publish  country  correspondence, 
mere  local  and  personal  items, 
boiler-plate  miscellany  and  syndicated 
editorials.  I  try  to  dig  out  the  real  news 
about  folks  and  things  in  my  little  comer 
of  the  world  and  play  them 
up  in  print,  just  like  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  paper  plays  up  the 
nation's  larger  intcrests  or  a 
double  murder  in  New  York. 

Now.  the  folks  in  a  small 
town  make  news  just  like 
folks  in  big  towns;  but  be¬ 
ing  close  to  their  editor  they 
expect  him  to  feature  only 
the  things  that  boom  their 
stock,  and  to  soft-pedal  on 
or  suppress  utterly  any¬ 
thing  that  doesn’t  sound 
nice.  An  effort  to  print  all 
the  news  in  a  small  town  is 
a  rather  hazardous  job.  be¬ 
cause  you’ve  got  to  face  the 
music.  I  have  been  facing 
the  music  here  in  Elizabeth 
City  for  Hfteen  years,  and  I 
have  learned  something 
about  human  nature  in  the 
time.  Human  nature  in 
Elizabeth  City  is  human 
nature  in  New  York  City — 
and  in  London,  Paris.  Ber¬ 
lin,  Moscow,  Hong-Kong. 

Bagdad,  and  Timbuktu. 

The  predominant  trait  of 
human  nature  as  I  find  it  is 
selfishness.  Put  salt  on  the 
tail  of  that  idea,  and  you 
have  the  secret  of  all  the 
world’s  social,  political,  and 
economic  woes.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  social,  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial,  legal,  and 
political  wrong  is  the  self¬ 
ishness  of  an  individual  or 
a  group  of  individuals. 

And  yet  I  am  not  con¬ 
demning  selfishness.  *1  he 
world’s  greatest  teacher  did 
not  condemn  selfishness,  if  I 
have  read  the  record  right. 

Jesus  gave  the  world  only 
two  commandments:  the 
first  to  love  (iod,  the  other 
to  love  one’s  neighbor  as 
one’s  self.  The  great  teacher 
knew  that  there  could  be  no  greater  love 
than  self-love.  He  did  not  inveigh  against 
this  self-love;  he  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  And  it’s  just  about  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  thing  in  life. 

The  man  who  makes  a  success  of  a 
newspaper  must  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  play  to  the  self-interests  of  his 
community.  I  am  not  fooled  when  Mr. 


Average  Citizen  comes  along  and  slaps 
me  on  the  back  and  says  “That  was  a  fine 
paper  you  gave  us  this  week!”  When  he 
takes  the  trouble  to  tell  me  about  what  a 
fine  paper  I  have  published,  I  know  that 
the  chances  are  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
that  something  in  that  paper  voiced  his 
own  pet  opinion,  helped  his  particular 


game,  or  tickled  his  vanity.  I  know  also 
that  I  might  have  printed  any  one  of  a 
dozen  things  that  would  have  cost  me  the 
good  will  of  that  same  citizen  for  life. 

Printing  the  news  and  facing  the  music 
isn't  all  fun.  There  is  a  lot  of  pathos 
mingled  with  the  comedy,  and  many  a 
tear  and  heartache  offset  the  laughter 
and  smiles. 


Just  the  other  day  the  son  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  family  absconded  with  certain  funds 
of  the  bank  in  which  he  was  employed. 
His  father  and  mother  were  my  friends. 
It  was  hard  to  print  that  news;  but  I 
printed  it  in  all  its  details.  I  printed  a 
picture  of  the  boy  and  a  picture  of  the 
woman  whose  influence  was  privately 
believed  to  have  led  him 
astray.  It  was  a  harrowing 
story.  That  night  the 
mother  of  the  boy  called  me 
on  the  telephone  as  I  was 
going  to  bed. 

“  I  have  always  been  your 
friend,"  she  sobbed;  "I 
thought  you  were  merciful 
— and  you  have  broken  my 
heart.  I  thought  I  could 
survive  this  thing,  when 
here  comes  your  paper  with 
that  picture  of  my  boy— 
and  that  woman!  Oh,  my 
God!  Why  did  you  do  it? 
Why  didn’t  you  drive  a 
dagger  into  my  heart.  Just 
suppose — just  suppose  it 
had  been  your  boy!” 

I  told  the  grief-torn 
woman  that  I  thought  I 
would  have  handled  the 
same  story  about  my  own 
boy  in  the  same  way.  I 
really  think  I  would  have 
been  true  to  my  newspaper 
ideals  and  have  given  the 
bare  facts  about  my  own 
flesh  and  blood.  But  the 
voice  of  that  wretched 
mother  haunted  me  through 
the  night,  and  will  haunt 
me. 

That  is  the  hard  part  of 
the  game.  Your  great 
metropolitan  daily  may 
break  a  hundred  hearts  in 
the  morning,  but  its  pub¬ 
lisher  loses  no  sleep,  the  re¬ 
actions  never  reach  him;  he 
sees  only  an  auditor’s  re¬ 
port  and  gets  no  contact 
other  than  that  of  his 
banker,  his  lawyer,  a  poli¬ 
tician,  his  family  or  his 
friends,  at  the  club  or  on  the 
links. 

Hardly  had  the  ink  dried 
on  the  case  of  that  boy  ab¬ 
sconder,  when  two  young 
men,  who  had  always  been  my  friends, 
took  aboard  too  much  Monkey  Hum  (the 
local  name  for  moonshine  corn  whisky), 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  stuff  com¬ 
mitted  acts  for  which  they  later  found 
themselves  defendants  in  a  serious  court 
action.  The  fact  that  they  were  my 
friends  did  not  relieve  me  of  my  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  readers  ( Continued  on  page  1S4) 


The  Child  of  To-day  Is 
Your  Customer  To-morrow 

“f  FIND  human  nature  reacting  favorably,” 
1  says  Mr.  Saunders,  “every  time  I  publish  a 
picture  of  a  baby  or  any  cute  story  about  a  child. 
All  the  world  loves  children.  And  now  let  me  put 
in  a  piece  of  good  advice  to  every  newspaper  man 
and  even-  business  man  who  reads  this:  Don't  ig¬ 
nore  the  children  in  your  community;  because  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  things  on  earth  is  a  child. 
The  man  who  runs  a  newspaper,  a  store,  a  bank, 
or  anything  else  deluding  ujion  the  public  for 
good  will  anti  sup|M>rt  is  the  biggest  fool  on  earth 
if  he  thinks  he  can  ignore  the  children.  The  kid 
rolling  a  hoop  under  your  feet,  or  roller-skating  all 
over  your  sidewalk  and  making  a  lot  of  unneces¬ 
sary  noise  to-day,  is  simply  notice  to  you  of  the 
energy  that  is  going  to  run  your  town  to-morrow. 
A  boy  or  girl  Hfteen  or  sixteen  years  old  has  only 
five  or  six  years  to  go  before  he  or  she  will  l>e  play¬ 
ing  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  your  tow  n, 
and  even-  one  of  them  is  a  potential  factor  to  Ik* 
reckoned  with.  Those  of  the  older  generation 
who  find  themselves  being  crowded  aside  by 
younger  men  and  women  are  those  who  neglect ed 
to  run  along  with  those  same  youngsters  when  the 
running  was  good.  The  kiddie  that  you  befriend 
to-day  will  love  you  and  respect  you  as  long  as  he 
lives,  if  he's  the  right  sort  of  kiddie;  but  if  you  cuff 
or  wallop  him  he  will  never  forget  that,  either. 
Take  my  own  case:  The  great  influences  that 
sha|K*d  my  life  were  mostly  commonplace  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  lives  of  a  few  kind-hearted  men  and 
women  who  said  an  encouraging  word  here  and 
there,  or  did  some  helpful  thing  for  me  when  I  was 
a  kid.” 


Dick  Ramsey?  That  old  thing!  He's  my  idea  of  nothing  at  all.  Why, 
he's  old,  Hugh!  He's  thick  and  gray.  I'm  so  tired  of  him  I  could  die 
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No  Fool 


Like  a  Middle-Aged  One 

The  story  of  a  man  in  the  dangerous  forties 
By  Margery  Land  May 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  J.  C.  SHEPHERD 


A  LICIA  told  Janet  Payne  that  she 
was  going  to  marry  Dick  Ram- 
/  %  sey.  Thereupon,  Janet,  Alicia’s 
jl  friend  since  doll-house  days, 

availed  herself  of  the  privilege 
of  true  friendship  and  did  her  thinking 
aloud. 

•  "That  faun?  You  must  be  mad!” 
Alicia  smiled  good-humoredly,  wrin¬ 
kling  the  corners  of  her  long-lashed,  gray- 

Ereen  eyes.  Then,  cupping  her  chin  in  her 
amis  and  leaning  forward  with  elbows 
on  knees,  she  said: 

*'  But  really  I  am  so  sane,  darling,  that 
I’d  like  to  know  just  why  you  think  me 
mad.” 

Janet,  who  was  making  a  pair  of  blue 
rompers  for  the  youngest  of  her  three  little 
boys,  threaded  a  needle  befor.  she  ex¬ 
plained.  "He's  too  charming!” 

Alicia  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed.  "That's  not  what  I’d  call  a 
plausible  reason  for  not  marrying  a  man. 
Jane  duck,  you’re  very,  very  droll.” 

"  I  may  be  droll,”  admitted  Janet,  "but 
I’m  also  analytical.  The  trouble  with 
Dick  is  that  he's  t«M>  complacently  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  charm.” 

"All  men  arc  vain,  dear,"  returned 
Alicia.  "Even  your  precious  Bob  nearly 
drives  me  wild  with  his  continual  boasting 
about  his'golf.” 

"It’s  terrible,”  sighed  Janet;  "but  I’d 
rather  have  him  conceited  about  his  skill 
with  a  niblick  than  about  the  deadly 
power  of  his  looks.”  Laughing,  she  added, 
"Bob’s  such  a  clumsy,  uglv  dear.” 

"He  if  a  dear,"  conceded  Alicia,  and 
added  soberly,  "So  you  really  think  I>ick 
is  vain.” 

"He  is  good-looking  and  he  knows  it. 
At  thirty-two,  he’d  pass  for  a  youth  Just 
out  of  college.  I'nless  he  fleshens  up  he’ll 
always  look  about  twelve  years  less  his 
age,  while  you — ” 

"While  I  look  mv  full  twenty-eight 
years.  I  know  it.  But  what  difference 
will  it  make?”  _  * 

"A  great  deal— unless  Dick  gets  over 
the  notion  that  he’s  a  faun.  I’ve  known 
him  longer  than  you  have,  Alicia.  When 
lie  was  a  college  student,  married  women 
used  to  flatter  and  spoil  him  and  call  him 
their  little  boy.  Because  he  looked  just 
exactly  like  a  little  boy,  their  husbands 
didn’t  mind.  Then,  when  he  got  older  and 
figured  in  the  sports  columns  of  the  news¬ 
papers  as  an  amateur  expert  at  tennis  and 
golf,  the  debutante  daughters  of  the 
women  who'd  called  him  their  little  boy 
went  off  their  flufPv  heads  about  him,  and 
flattered  and  spoiled  him  again,  because 
he  was  just  like  a  great  big  boy.  That’s 
where  the  trouble  lies.  Dick  has  been 
able  to  get  away  with  almost  anything  he 


wanted  to.  What  I’m  afraid  of  is  that, 
after  you’ve  been  married  to  Dick  a  while, 
he’ll  get  restive.  Then  he  may  start  hum¬ 
ming  around  with  some  little  girl.”  She 
leaned  forw  ard,  laying  her  strong  hand  on 
Alicia's  slim  knee.  "And  that,  Alicia,  will 
make  you  very*  sad.” 

’I  he  intent  expression  with  which 
Alicia  had  listened  to  this  analysis  of  the 
man  she  was  to  marry,  suddenly  vanished. 
"You  forget  that  when  he  marries  Dick 
will  be  up  against  the  job  of  providing 
rtx»f,  food,  and  clothes  for  his  wife  and 
family — a  big  enough  task  to  sober  even 
a  faun.  Besides,  he  may  get  fleshy.  That 
depends  on  what  I  feed  him.”  And  Alicia 
laughed  whimsically. 

Just  then,  from  the  hall,  came  the  wel¬ 
coming  sound  of  children’s  voices,  and 
Bob  Payne,  a  jovial  giant  in  golf  hose  and 
knickers,  entered  the  room  with  a  touslc- 
headed  youngster  on  either  shoulder, 
while  his  third  son,  the  eldest,  clung  rap¬ 
turously  to  his  father’s  leg. 

"Well,  girls,”  cried  Bob,  as  he  tumbled 
the  boys  on  a  couch  and  stooped  to  kiss 
his  wife,  "1  made  the  sixth  hole  in  three 
to-day.  Great  Jupiter,  you  should  have 
U-en  my  drivel’r 


AND  90  one  day  in  June  Aliria  married 
her  faun.  It  was  an  outdoor  wedding. 
Janet  was  there  as  matron  of  honor.  Two 
of  her  little  boys  carried  Alicia’s  train. 
The  youngest  bore  the  ring  on  a  white 
satin  cushion  to  the  flower-hanked  altar. 

Their  vows  pledged.  Alicia  walked 
toward  the  house  on  I)ick  Ramsey’s  ami. 
With  tender,  worshiping  eyes  he  looked 
down  at  her,  and  she  smiled  back;  but  her 
eyes  clouded  for  a  moment  when,  in 
passing,  she  heard  one  of  the  guests  ex¬ 
claim,  "My  dear,  how  young  he  looks! 
Nothing  but  a  boy." 

He  was,  however,  something  more  than 
a  boy  in  the  swift  vears  that  followed.  He 
was  the  hard-wor  king  American  husband 
fighting  to  overcome  business  obstacles 
and  the  high  cost  of  living  that  he  might 
provide  for  a  grow  ing  family. 

The  first  year  of  their  marriage  brought 
an  heir  and  namesake;  their  fourth  anni¬ 
versary  was  celebrated  by  the  arrival  of 
little  June.  I  here  were  illnesses  and  com¬ 
mercial  defeats  such  as  come  to  the  aver¬ 
age  family.  But,  as  in  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  family,  despite  what  cynics  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  there  was  love. 

The  encouragement  and  inspiration  of 
love  steadied  Dick.  He  plodded  on,  and 
finally  found  himself  in  such  financial 
circumstances  that  he  was  able  not  only 
to  do  well  by  his  family  but  to  face  the 
future,  knowing  that  there  was  plain 
sailing  ahead. 


One  night,  when  they  had  been  mar- 
riej  eight  years,  and  were  looking  forward 
to  a  third  addition  to  their  household, 
Dick  said: 

"  Darling,  I  met  Bob  Payne  down-town 
to-day.  He  says  the  house  next  to  theirs 
is  for  sale.  I  he  Grahams  built  it  last  year. 
Remember?  Suppose  wc  buy  it.  Cities 
arc  no  place  for  children."  I  hen,  his 
cheek  against  her  hair,  lie  whispered,  "  1 
want  this  baby  to  be  born  among  the 
flowers.” 

They  moved  from  their  Manhattan 
apartment  to  the  well-to-do  suburbs  of 
Green  Lawns,  New  Jersey.  There,  in  a 
many-windowed  room  overlooking  a  gar¬ 
den,  gay  with  blossoming  flowers,  little 
Jim  was  bom. 

Alicia  and  Dick  adored  all  three  of 
their  children,  but  this  newest  baby,  com¬ 
ing  into  their  lives  at  a  time  when  the 
stress  and  hue  of  existence  had  died  away 
to  leave  their  days  rose-lit  and  calm,  had 
a  rejuvenating  effect  on  both  of  them. 
Especially  on  Dick. 

Watching  him  play  with  little  Jim, 
Alicia  thought,  "  How  young  he's  begin¬ 
ning  to  look!  I  hose  lines  about  his  eyes 
are  almost  gone.  And  what  a  dear  he  is,” 
she  smiled  tranquilly.  "How  foolish  of 
Janet  to  think  I'd  be  unhappy  with  him!” 

She  confided  these  thought  to  Janet  one 
as  they  were  sitting  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Ramseys’  house. 

"Dick’s  getting  to  be  his  old  boyish 
self  again,"  said  Alicia.  "Little  Jim’s 
making  him  young  again  little  Jim  and 
the  golf  and  dancing  and  tennis  at  the 
Country  Club."  She  spread  her  arms 
wide  and  locked  them  behind  her  head. 
"I’m  a  lucky  woman,  Jane  darling.  No 
one  could  be  happier  than  I  am  with 
Dick.  Remember  your  prophecies?  You 
were  mistaken  about  him,  weren’t  you?” 

JANET  gave  Alicia  a  quick  sidelong 
**  glance.  I  hen, "  Yes,  I  guess  I  was,"  she 
answered,  adding  irrelevantly,  "Alicia, 
have  you  ever  seen  that  little  Adams  girl  ?’’ 

Alicia  shook  her  head  and  yawned,  and 
said: 

"No,  I  don't  believe  I  have.  Why!” 

Janet's  reply  was  elaborately  careless: 

"Oh,  nothing  especially.  She’s  a  pretty 
baby-vamp  little  thing.  Regular  flapper 
style.  Extreme  clothes  .  .  .  dead  white 
skin  .  .  .  red,  red  lips.  Rouge  and  powder, 
of  course.  Rather  smart-looking  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
she's  a  siren.  Movie  fiend,  also,  of  course. 
Docs  her  hair  in  the  high  pompadour 
style.  You  must  have  seen  her  at  the 
dub.” 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  I  believe  I  have. 
She  was  playing  golf  last  Sunday,  wasn’t 
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With  tender,  worshiping  eyes  he  looked  down  at  her,  and  she  smiled  back;  but  her  eyes  clouded  for  a  moment 


she:  Had  on  a  vivid  yellow  sweater,  and 
made  Dick  and  Bob  furious  because  she 
wouldn’t  let  'em  play  through.  That  the 
girl?” 

Janet  nodded.  "I hat’s  Marcia.  She 
and  young  Hugh  Attaway  were  engaged, 
but  they  tell  me  it’s  off.  Hugh's  playing 
around  w  ith  that  youthful-looking  widow, 
Mrs.  Famham.  They  say  she's  the  cause 
of  the  break  between  them.  1  don’t  care 
much  for  Marcia.  Spoiled  and  pampered 
and  full  of  herself,  bhe’s  too  modem  for 
me.  Oh,  this  age!” 

It  was  strange  that  Dick,  looking 
across  a  bowl  of  pansies,  should  happen 
to  say  to  his  wife  at  dinner  that  night: 

“There's  a  girl  here,  Marcia  Adams, 


who  nlays  a  crackerjack  game  of  golf.  I 
met  her  on  the  links  this  afternoon  and 
we  did  nine  holes  together.  She  played 
’em  in  sixty-eight.  Pretty  good  for  a  girl 
on  that  course,  eh?" 

“Splendid!”  agreed  Alicia,  who  always 
congratulated  herself  if  her  score  didn't 
exceed  a  hundred. 

ICK  tasted  the  soup,  and  went  on 
blithely: 

“She  spoke  about  the  dance  at  the 
club  to-night  and  I  told  her  I  thought 
we'd  go.  Fact  is.  I  got  her  to  promise  me 
three  dances."  He  sighed  ecstatically. 
“Gosh!  It's  great  to  be  able  to  take  some 
time  off  from  business.  I  feel  like  a  boy 


again..”  He  reached  over  to  pat  Alicia’s 
hand.  "Don’t  mind  going  to  the  dance 
to-night,  do  you?  Not  too  tired,  dear?” 

Alicia  laughed.  "Tired?  Heavens,  nol 
I  don’t  do  anything  to  make  me  tired!” 

Though  she  had  not  actually  wanted 
to  go  to  the  dance  that  evening,  Alicia  was 
glad  she  had  come  when  she  saw  Dick 
dancing  with  Marcia  Adams.  In  white 
flannels  and  dark  coat,  he  was  radiantly 
happy,  waltzing  and  fox-trotting  around 
the  polished  floors.  Alicia,  following  his 
lithe,  not  ungraceful  figure,  felt  a  maternal 
pride  in  him.  What  a  boy  he  was!  Her 
boy.  In  spite  of  additional  weight,  in 
spite  of  that  wing  of  gray  at  the  temples 
of  his  dark  head,  in  spite  of  the  faint  lines 
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he  heard  one  of  the  gue«ts  exclaim,  "My  dear,  ho«  young  he  IooIm!  Nothing  but  u  boy 


about  his  mouth  and  at  the  comers  of  his 
eyes,  he  was  to  her  as  young  and  striking 
as  on  the  day  she  had  married  him. 

He  danced  well,  too.  He  and  the  Adams 
girl  fairly  flew  to  the  stirring  music  of  a 
popular  rag.  They  whirled  and  dipped 
around  the  ballroom,  unconscious  of 
being  observed  by  Alicia,  and  by  others 
not  so  indulgent. 

They  danced  several  numbers  more 
than  the  three  Marcia  had  promised  on 
the  links.  Availing  himself  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  cutting  in  on  encores,  Dick  took 
Marcia  away  from  two  or  three  growling 

youngsters.  , 

One  of  those  on  whom  Dick  cut  in  was 
Hugh  Attaway,  a  good-looking  chap  with 


sensitive  features.  Attaway,  however, 
was  not  one  of  those  who  growled.  In¬ 
stead.  he  smiled  sarcastically  and.  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  devoted  himself  to  the 
mysteriously  youthful  Mrs.  hamham. 

PUCK  danced  with  Alicia,  of  course,  but 
not  so  blithely  as  he  had  danced  with 
Marcia.  He  felt  so  utterly  young  to-night 
that  somehow  it  seemed  natural  to  him 
to  want  youth  as  tender  in  years  as  he 
was  in  emotion.  ( )nce,  over  Alicia's  shoul¬ 
der.  his  eyes  met  Marcia’s.  He  grinned, 
and  when  her  reddened  lips  smiled  at  him 
in  response,  he  had  a  sudden  feeling  that 
there  was  a  bond  between  them. 

The  next  morning.  Sunday,  he  di\  ined 


that  she,  too,  was  aware  of  this  curious, 
intangible  bond.  She  was  teeing  her  ball 
when  he  came  upon  her. 

"Was  that  woman  in  blue,  the  one 
with  the  blondish  hair"  (Alicia's  hair  was 
coppery  gold ),  "your  wife?  ”  she  asked,  her 
gaze  following  her  ball  down  the  course. 

"Yes,  that’s  Alicia,”  Dick  said. 

“Oh!”  cried  Marcia. 

Marcia's  surprised  inflection  caused 
Dick  to  look  at  her  questioningly.  "Who 
did  vou  rhink  it  was?” 


"Why,  you  see” — she  hesitated,  with 


4< 


a  tantalizing  smile— "you  re  so  young- 
looking  I  couldn’t  believe  it." 

Dick  laughed  heartily: 

"Maybe  you  ( Continued  or,  pane  So) 


Mary  Pickford  Describes 
Her  Most  Thrilling  Experience 

It  happened  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  struggling  to 
make  her  way  on  the  stage,  and  so  poor  that  she  wouldn’t  spend 
even  a  nickel  for  car  fare  if  she  could  possibly  avoid  it 

By  Mary  B.  Mullett 


THE  last  time  Mary  and  Douglas 
— or,  as  the  well-known  cox  pop - 
uli  puts  it,  "Doug  and  Mary" — 
came  to  New  York,  I  went  to  see 
Mary  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 
I  needn’t  explain  that  I  mean  Mary  Pick- 
ford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Nobody  in 
the  world,  except  possibly  a  few  Hotten¬ 
tots  and  Zulus,  needs  to  be  told  that. 

Most  people  also  know  that  the  Ritz  is 
a  very  aristocratic  and  dignified  hotel. 
Rut  when  Douglas  and  Mary  are  in  town 
the  corner  suite  which  they  occupy  be¬ 
comes  a  scene  of  hectic  activities. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  taking  part  in  one  of 
those  farces  in  which  the 
actors  conceal  themselves 
in  everv  available  nook, 
and  dodge  madly  from  di¬ 
vans  to  dumb-waiters,  from 
library  tables  to  laundry 
tubs. 

Douglas  was  being  inter¬ 
viewed  by  one  reporter, 
w  hile  another  sat  in  the  hall 
awaiting  his  turn.  Scenario 
writers  came  and  went, 
bearing  bulky  manuscripts. 

Adoring  friends  Hashed  in 
and  out.  Equally  adoring 
strangers  knocked,  like  Peris 
at  the  gates  of  Paradise, 
then  wistfully  faded  away. 

Trades  people  came  with 
hats,  with  gowns,  with 
flowers,  with  photographs. 

A  harassed  secretary  flew 
wildly  from  room  to  room. 

A  French  maid  opened 
boxes  and  carefully  hung 
up  in  wardrobes  the  ravish¬ 
ing  raiment  they  had  con¬ 
tained.  The  telephone 
rang  and  rang  and  rang. 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
her  bedroom,  the  little  girl-woman,  who  is 
the  most  universally  beiovcd  person  in  the 
world  to-day,  sat  and  talked  with  me. 
Under  the  softly  shaded  lights,  her  hair 
shone  like  burnished  gold — only  deeper 
and  warmer  in  color.  Her  eyes  were 
sweet  and  sincere;  deep,  serious  eyes 
which  win  your  instant  trust  and  liking. 
And  in  contrast  with  the  rouged  cheeks  so 
common  nowadays,  her  delicate  skin 
seemed  almost  pale. 

That  is  "our  Mary”  as  she  is  in  real 
life:  unaffected,  genuine,  smiling  often, 
but  always  very  much  in  earnest. 

She  said  to  me.  half  apologetically, 
"I'm  afraid  I'm  a  very  serious  person.” 
And  she  is  serious.  But  not  solemn 


and  priggish!  No  one  could  love  a  prig; 
and  if  one  had  to  describe  Mary  Pickford 
in  one  word,  nine  persons  out  of  ten 
would  choose  "Lovable''  as  that  one  word. 

When  you  think  of  her  extraordinary 
career,  you  imagine  that  it  must  have 
held  many  exciting  experiences.  She  has 
earned  fabulous  sums  of  money.  She  has 
received  ovations  which  a  queen  might 
envy  her.  She  has  piled  triumph  on  tri¬ 
umph,  until  one  would  expect  her  to  be 
dizzy  with  success. 

But  when  1  asked  her  what  was  the 
most  thrilling  experience  she  ever  has 
had,  she  apparently  did  not  give  a  thought 


“A  Whip  to 
Beat  Yourself  With 


MARY  PICKFORD  sovs  she  wants  to  In* 

hungry  all  her  life. 

"Not  hungry  for  food."  she  explains,  "but  hun¬ 
gry  for  someth ing  1  letter  than  I  have,  or  have 
done.  Do  you  understand  what  1  mean?  I  want 
to  lie  hungry  for  work,  so  that  I  ran  make  it  better 
work  than  anything  I  have  achieved  in  the  past. 
Whenever  I  do  something  that  seems  pretty  good, 
do  you  know  what  it  is  to  me?  It  is  a  whip  to  lient 
myself  with!  That  is  what  any  achievement  is  to 
the  sincere  worker.  It  isn’t  something  for  him  to 
sit  down  and  look  at  and  think  how  nice  it  is.  It 
is  something  that  lashes  him  on  to  a  greater 
effort." 


to  these  moments  of  triumph.  She  went 
back  instead  to  the  days  when  she  was 
poor  and  struggling  and  unknown;  to  the 
summer  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old; 
and  to  one  night  in  particular — the  night 
when  she  first  met  David  Bclasco,  the 
famous  theatrical  manager. 

She  had  been  on  the  stage  eight  years, 
ever  since  she  was  five  years  old.  Her 
father  had  died  when  she  was  only  four, 
leaving  her  mother  with  nothing,  except 
three  little  children  to  be  taken  care  of. 
Mary,  who  was  then  Mary  Gladys  Smith, 
began  being  "a  very  serious  person”  from 
the  day  that  her  father  died. 

She  never  had  a  real  childhood.  For 
one  thing,  she  was  always  desperately 
poor.  Anyway,  she  felt  that  she  was  re¬ 


sponsible  for  the  whole  family;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  became  their  chief  sup¬ 
port  before  she  was  ten  years  old. 

"When  you  see  me  in  the  role  of  a  child 
on  the  screen,”  she  said,  "I  am  living  the 
childhood  which  was  denied  me  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  myself.  The  child  in  me 
never  grew  up,  because  it  never  was  satis¬ 
fied.  So  I  still  have  the  dreams  and  the 
longings  of  childhood. 

"I  was  the  first  member  of  our  family 
to  go  on  the  stage.  My  mother  sewed 
and  I  acted,  although  neither  of  us  earned 
very  much.  Then,  after  a  year  or  two,  I 
was  given  a  leading  part  in  a  play  that 
needed  some  other  children 
and  also  a  woman  to  take 
an  Irish  role.  My  little 
brother  and  sister  were  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  children’s 
parts;  and  my  mother,  who 
»»  I  bad  a  wonderful  brogue, 

asked  for  the  Irish  role. 

"She  wanted  it  so  badly 
that  when  the  manager 
asked  if  she  had  any  stage 
experience,  she  told  a  hb 
and  said  she  had.  I  felt 
horribly  guilty  about  this. 
And  the  opening  night, 
when  Mother  had  to  make 
her  first  entrance  on  the 
stage,  I  got  my  brother  and 
sister  into  the  dressing- 
room  and  plumped  them 
down  on  their  knees  with 
me  while  I  prayed  that 
God  wouldn’t  make  Mother 
fail  as  a  punishment  for 
that  fib!" 

Miss  Pickford  laughed  as 
she  told  of  this  early  act  of 
piety.  Indeed,  she  laughed 
over  many  of  the  things  she 
told.  But  she  would  quickly  turn  serious 
again.  For  that  strange  childhood  of  hers 
was  a  serious  business.  She  took  it  in 
deadly  earnest  then;  and  the  memory  of  it 
is  no  light  thing  to  her  even  now. 

For  several  years  after  this,  the  family 
kept  together;  playing  in  cheap  compa¬ 
nies,  mostly  on  the  road  doing  one-night 
stands.  Mary  was.  as  she  told  me,  official 
packer  for  the  whole  family.  She  earned 
most  of  the  money  they  received.  In  her 
own  mind  at  least,  she  was  the  head  of  the 
family,  with  all  the  responsibility  which 
that  involved. 

But  for  their  sake,  as  well  as  for  her 
own,  she  wanted  a  chance  at  something 
better  than  the  sort  of  work  she  was  doing 
She  had  saved  a  ( Continued  on  page  104) 


The  Story  of  The 
“Czar  of  the  Great  Lakes” 

Harry  Coulby,  when  a  boy  of  eighteen,  walked  from  New  York  to  Cleveland, 
hoping  to  become  a  sailor  on  the  “inland  seas”  of  which  he  had  read — 

He  became  a  stenographer,  instead — Today  he* is,  as  a  business 
competitor  puts  it,  the  czar  of  those  same  inland  seas 

By  Keene  Sumner 
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JUST  forty  years  ago.  a  boy  named 
Harry  Coulby  was  living  in  the 
country  near  Nottingham,  hng- 
land,  the  town  where  the  lace  cur¬ 
tains  are  made.  He  had  been  born 
on  a  farm  in  that  section  and.  after  quit¬ 
ting  school  when  he  was  only  ten  years 
old,  had  worked  on  a  farm  until  he  was 
seventeen. 

He  was  a  country  boy  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing.  by  actual  experience,  of  the  great 
world  outside.  He  never  had  been  even  as 
far  as  London,  though  it  was  only  about 
two  hundred  miles  away.  With  the  world 
of  business,  of  commerce,  of  industry,  this 
country-born  and  country-bred  lad  nadn’t 
even  a  mere  speaking  acquaintance. 

Hut  there  were  other 
things  he  did  have:  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  had  a  boy’s  love 
of  adventure;  and  seven 
years  of  the  routine  of  farm 
work  had  not  dulled  the 
edge  of  his  appetite  for 
micthing  a  little  more  ex¬ 
iting.  To  him,  as  to  count- 
sss  other  eager  boys,  then 
now,  America  was  the 
land  of  romance.  He  earned 
little;  but  he  spent  less! 

[And  by  that  simple  process 
in  arithmetic  he  managed 
to  accumulate  enough 
money  to  pay  his  passage 
to  New  York. 

That,  as  I  said  before, 
was  forty  years  ago.  I  o- 
day — well,  I  can  best  de¬ 
scribe  what  he  is  to-day  by 
quoting  a  business  man  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  now 
lives: 

“Harry  Coulby  is  the 
czar  of  the  Great  Lakes,”  this  man  said  to 
me.  "  But  if  the  Czars  of  Russia  had  ruled 
with  as  much  fairness  and  justice,”  he 
added,  "the  last  one  might  still  be  alive 
and  on  his  job.  Coulby  controls  more  than 
half  the  freight  traffic  on  the  lakes:  a  total 
of  millions  of  tons.  As  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Pickands,  Mather,  and  Company, 
he  directs  a  fleet  of  fifty-two  vessels.  As 
the  representative  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  he  controls  another 
fleet,  twice  as  large.  I  his  makes  him  the 
dominant  figure  in  lake  transportation. 

"He  took  charge  of  the  United  States 
Steel  interests  twenty  years  ago.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  using  his  power  to  crush  his  com¬ 
petitors,  he  has  made  it  the  greatest  factor 
in  stabilizing  the  whole  industry.  In  any 


situation  where  there  was  a  question  as 
to  which  should  be  favored,  the  big  fellow 
or  the  little  fellow,  he  has  consistently 
given  the  little  fellow  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  In  his  field,  he  has  the  power  of  a 
c/.ar.  But  he  has  used  it  with  a  just  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others." 

The  man  who  said  this  is,  himself,  a 
Competitor  of  the  interests  represented  by 
Coulby.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  earned 
such  a  tribute  from  a  business  rival.  And 
the  rise  of  an  Knglish  country  boy  to  the 
power  of  a  "czar  of  the  Great  Lakes"  is 
another  of  those  romances  with  which  the 
story  of  American  business  is  crowded. 

When  he  landed  in  New  York,  however, 
Harry  Coulby  had  no  idea  that  this  par¬ 


Are  You  on  a  Short 
Ladder? 

IN  BUSINESS.”  says  Harry 
Coulby,  “there  are  short  ladders 
and  long  ones.  On  some  of  them 
the  top  runp  isn’t  much  higher  than 
the  bottom  one.  If  I  found  myself  on 
one  of  these  short  ladders,  I  stepped 
off  and  tried  to  find  one  that  reached 
higher/' 


ticular  sort  of  romance  was  in  store  for 
him.  He  did  have  a  very  definite  notion 
of  what  he  wanted  to  do;  and.  curiously 
enough,  it  carried  him  straight  to  the 
scene  of  his  present  activities. 

"I  landed  in  New  ^  ork  in  March. 
i88t,”  he  said  to  me.  “and  from  there  I 
drifted  to  Cleveland.” 

Did  vou  have  any  money?"  I  asked. 
‘No,"  he  said;  "1  had  saved  only 
enough  to  pay  my  passage.” 

“'I  hen  how  did  you  get  to  Cleveland?” 
I  asked.  "It’s  about  six  hundred  miles, 
isn’t  it?” 

“It  seemed  more  than  that  to  me  then,” 
he  said.  "You  see,"  he  went  on,  looking 
up  with  a  smile,  "I  walked!” 

“From  New  York  to  Cleveland?” 


«*  * 


“Yes— all  the  wav.  It  took  me  six 
weeks,  for  I  did  enough  work,  cn  route,  to 
pay  my  expenses.  It  was  cold,  too,  I  re¬ 
member.  March  and  early  April  are  not 
to  be  recommended  as  a  good  season  for  a 
walking  tour.  Not  in  this  climate.” 

"Then  why  didn’t  you  stay  in  New 
York?"  I  asked. 

“Well,"  he  said  smiling,  “it  was  like 
this:  As  a  boy  in  Kngland,  1  had  read 
about  the  Great  Lakes;  inland  seas  that 
make  our  Knglish  lakes  seem  like  mere 
ponds.  You  can  understand  how-  this  ap- 

Eled  to  the  imagination  of  a  hoy  who 
seen  as  little  of  the  world  as  1  had. 
The  name  itself— the  ‘Great  Lakes’ — 
fascinated  me.  So  when  I  came  to 
America  it  was  with  a  well- 
formed  plan  in  my  mind.  I 
wanted  to  sec  those  lakes! 
If  possible,  1  was  going  to 
sail  them. 

"Of  course  I  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ‘magnificent 
distances’  in  a  country  the 
size  of  this  one;  and  I  was 
rather  dismayed,  on  reach¬ 
ing  New  York,  to  find  how 
far  I  still  was  from  my  goal. 
But  I  was  a  boy,  a  good 
strong  one,  too.  And  after 
covering  two  thousand  miles 
of  ocean,  1  knew  I  could 
manage  a  few  hundred  miles 
of  land. 

"But  1  also  knew  that  I 
mustn’t  waste  any  time 
about  it.  I  had  found  out 
that  the  lake  season  opened 
in  April,  and  I  wanted  to 
reach  Cleveland  while  the 
vessels  were  being  fitted 
out.  I  intended  to  sign  up 
as  an  ordinary  seaman  and  to  become  a 
sailor  on  the  ‘inland  seas’  I  had  read 
about. 

"My  long  excursion  afoot,  however, 
spoiled  that  scheme;  for  when  I  reached 
Cleveland  all  the  vessels  except  one  had 
fitted  out.  That  was  the  ‘Onoko.’  I  tried 
to  get  on  her;  hut  1  was  young  and  w  ith- 
out  experience,  so  I  was  turned  down.” 

What  the  ex-country  boy  did  in  this 
emergency  affords  an  interesting  glimpse 
of  his  character.  Back  on  the  farm  in 
Kngland,  absolutely  remote  from  business 
life  and  with  no  business  associations 
whatever,  this  boy  had  somehow  got  a 
vision  of  other  possibilities  than  those  in 
his  own  environment.  And  with  this  half- 
formed  vision  in  ( Continued  on  page  174 ) 
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“  If  it  isn't  Uncle  Tim's  fur- 

away  ^hisses!"  she  cried. 
"He  never  wore  them  unless 
Aunt  Aggie  made  him,  and 
the  last  few  mouths  he  swore 
he'd  lost  them  entirely” 


Timothy’s  Last  Joke 

A  story 

By  Valma  Clark 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HERMAN  PFEIFER 


TIMOTHY  had  moved  the  shep¬ 
herd  from  his  lonely  position  at 
the  exact  right  of  the  gilt  clock  to 
the  side  of  the  shepherdess  on  the 
left.  This  he  had  done  so  they 
could  “chin”  together;  and,  though  they 
forever  destroyed  the  balance  of  Agatha’s 
marble  mantel,  they  were  going  to  be  left 
that  way — for  Timothy  was  dead. 

Agatha,  brooding  alone,  looked  from 
the  two  china  figures,  Timothy’s  last 
whimsical  touch  upon  the  room,  to  the 
empty  chair  of  her  husband  opposite  her, 
and  winced  under  the  fresh  gale  of  laugh¬ 
ter  that  burst  from  the  kitchen.  It  was 
May-time  on  the  farm  and  in  the  kitchen, 
but  it  was  November  in  Agatha  Brant’s 
old  heart.  How  could  they  laugh  like  that 
— Dean  Mackic,  with  his  mother  ailing 
again,  and  Fay,  with  her  own  uncle  only 
six  months  in  his  grave! 


Agatha  could  stand  it  no  longer.  An 
angular,  thin-faced  woman,  she  went  to 
the  door,  and  the  laughter  was  auenched 
as  abruptly  as  though  a  damp  cloth  had 
been  flung  over  it.  Dean,  who  was  trying 
to  capture  Fay,  dropped  his  pursuit — also 
a  handful  of  sticky  dough — and  melted 
from  the  kitchen,  ray  turned  her  flushed 
face,  with  dough  on  the  chin  and  dough  in 
the  eyebrows,  upon  her  aunt — and  reached 
for  the  towel. 


"A 

sun  ho 


day  for  the  parlor  rug  if  the 
is,”  was  all  Agatha  said,  but  it  was 

enough. 

“Yes,  Aunt  Aggie.’ 


rPHE  older  woman  returned  to  the  living- 
*  room,  which  was  quite  as  befitted  a 
house  of  mourning,  and  pursued  her  own 
somber  thoughts.  Since  young  Dean 
Mackie  had  come  to  take  over  Timothy’s 


work  on  the  farm,  coming  at  dawn  and 
leaving  after  evening  chores,  so  that  his 
mother  might  not  be  left  alone  nights,  he 
had  also  taken  over  Timothy's  place  as 
playfellow  of  Fay.  It  seemed  incredible 
to  Agatha  that  Fay  could  laugh  with 
Dean,  just  as  a  few  short  months  before 
she  had  laughed  with  Timothv.  The 
girl’s  grief  had  seemed  as  deep  as  Agatha’s 
at  first,  but  she  had  forgotten  quickly! 
Agatha  suddenly  found  herself  hating 
youth— its  quick  joy,  its  hardness.  ... 

Fay  had  never  been  the  kind  of  girl 
Agatha  would  have  chosen  for  a  daughter. 
But  Agatha  had  a  way  of  doing  her  duty 
by  folks,  and  no  one  could  say  she  hadn’t 
done  her  duty  by  this  own  niece  to 
Timothy.  Perhaps  she  had  been  a  little 
jealous,  for  Fay  and  I  imothy  had  been 
pals  in  their  fun  and  Agatha  herself  had 
never  been  much  of  a  hand  for  fun. 
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Timothy’s  Last  Joke,  by  Valma  Clark 

Was  it  a  rabbit  hunt  and  a  night  had  finally  brought  Agatha  a  newspaper 
down  in  the  old  sugar  camp  the  girl  article  which  stated  that  microbes  lodge 
and  her  uncle  were  planning?  .  .  .  But  no,  in  cracked  dishes:  “If  I  die.  Aggie,  my 
Agatha  had  just  finished  the  fall  washing  death’ll  be  on  your  head.”  Agatha  had 
of  the  blankets,  and  she’d  thank  no  one  to  given  in,  but  at  each  meal  implied  her  thy.  £ 
drag  them  out  in  the  dirt.  Was  it  a  breath-  disapproval.  “  W ha 

less  mental  jaunt  to  Yellowstone  Park  they  As  for  Timothy’s  frivolous  will,  Agatha  Aggie 
were  indulging  in  ?  .  .  .  Who,  then,  would  had  taken  it  quite  seriously.  The  yellow 
take  care  of  the  farm,  and  what  about  the  mustache  mug  was  enshrined  in  the  parlor 
litter  of  pigs  that  was  coming  on?  Timo-  cabinet;  the  time-tables  for  a  trip  to  the 


the  kernel  of  him,  was  to  Agatha  only  the 
chaff.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  it  was  in  the 
recollection  of  his  sly  little  quips  that 
'  a  best  recaptured  the  flavor  of  Timo- 
he  remembered  his  old  retort  to  her 
t  you  doin’, Tim  ?” .  .  .  “  Busy  restin’, 
”...  She  recalled  a  bit  of  conver¬ 
sation  he  had  repeated:  ‘“I’m  just  dumb 
worried  about  the  world,  Timothy,’  he 
says  to  me.  ‘So?’  I  says  back.  'Strikes 
me  it  takes  a  man  with  a  powerful  bump 
on  himself  to  get  to  feelin’  responsible  for 
the  universe.  I’m  leavin’  the  world  to 
the  Lord;  but  just  now  I’m  worryin’ 
about  a  settin’  hen.'”  Agatha  saw  him 
standing  there,  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
lus  mild  blue  eyes  twinkling;  heard  his  dry 
little  cackle,  heard  Fay’s  rush  of  laughter, 

Inning  in,  saw  them  rocking  together  in 

ighglce - 

Dinner  was  a  subdued  affair.  Once 
Agatha  caught  the  glimmcrof  a 
smile  between  Fay  and  Dean, 
and  choked  upon  a  mouthful  of 
Timothy's  favorite  honey  frit¬ 
ters.  Obviously  they  had  to  sup¬ 
press  their  good  spirits,  for  they 
were  cheerful  in  spite  of  Tim  s 
empty  place  among  them. 
Agatha  clenched  her  hands  in 
passionate  protest  against  the 

firl’s  fresh,  untroubled  face.  If 
ay  would  only  go  away  and 
leave  her,  Agatha,  alone  with 
her  grief.  Fay  had  offered  to  go 
just  after  the  funeral;  but 
Agatha  had  replied  grimly, 
This  is  your  home  as  long 
*'  I  h*c.  1  im-'thv  WM.lJ 
Wff  want  it.” 

"A  bit  of  a  party  in  the 
WJ  Masonic  Hall  to-night," 
said  Dean  tentatively. 

"A  .  .  .  party?”  man¬ 
aged  Agatha. 

"H’m  .  .  .  high-school 
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Fay  sat  down  chuckling.  dabbing  at  her 
eyes  with  a  handkerchief. 

“Here,  give  them  to  me!"  The  tears 
spilled  over  as  Agatha’s  hand  closed  about 
the  old,  worn  case.  She  was  sorry  she  had 
nagged  Timothy  about  the  glasses.  "W  hat 
you  can  find  to — laugh  over!"  she  choked. 

"Auntie,  there’s  a  little  trading  in 
town,"  Fay  had  ventured  at  supper,  “and 
Deany  here’s  going  to  drive  me  over.  So 

Cu’ll  have  a  nice  peaceful  evening.  Don’t 
ther  to  wait  up—” 

Fay  was  a  long  time  moving  around  in 
her  room  up  there  in  preparation  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  trading,  thought  Agatha.  Like  as  not 
she’d  forget  the  nutmeg,  after  all  her  fuss. 
Agatha  would  just  go  up  and  remind  hei 
again. 

On  the  threshold  of  Fay’s 
room  she  paused,  for,  contrary 
to  all  precedent,  the  door  was 
drawn  to.  As  it  swung  silently 
open  beneath  her  touch,  Agatha 
halted  again,  in  fresh  astonish¬ 
ment.  For  Fay,  absorbed  in 
her  own  radiant  reflection,  stood 
before  the  mirror,  arrayed  in 
her  pink  silk  party  dress,  wav¬ 
ing  the  pink  feather  fan,  posing, 
smiling  at  herself!  Now  she 
t«K>k  two  little  dancing  steps, 

Agatha  halted  In  froth  aston¬ 
ishment.  For  Fay,  absorbed 
In  her  own  radiant  reflection, 
stood  before  the  mirror,  ar¬ 
rayed  In  her  pink  silk  party 
dress,  waving  the  pink  feather 
fan,  posing,  smiling  at  herself! 


humming  an  accompaniment,  caught  up 
her  long  dark  cloak,  pirouetted — and  saw 
Agatha! 

“Where  you  .  .  .  goin’?”  whispered 
Agatha. 

"I  thought— Dean  and  1  thought— the 
high-school  party — ” 

“A  .  .  .  dance!  And  I  imothy  in  his 
grave  less  than  a  year!" 

r^AY,  struggling  against  the  numbing 
*  clutch  of  her  aunt's  disapproval,  lifted 
her  chin:  "But  I — like  to  dance.  I'ncle 
*1  im  adored  ir!  I  here  was  no  one  could  call 
out  better  for  a  Paul  Jones.” 

Agatha's  eyes  rested  on  the  pink  dress. 

"lie  loved  this  dress."  quivered  Fay; 


nt  me 


Used 


under 


ing  silence,  the  girl  broke:  “You  don't 
want  me  ever  to  laugh!  1  will  laugh!  I’ve 
a  right  to  laugh!  You  don’t  ask  Tag  Along 
to  be  sober.  (’I  ag  Along  was  the  shepherd 
nup.)  Don't  say  I  don’t  miss  LTnclc  Tim! 
Don't  I  remember  his  little  net  jokes,  and 
laugh  in  spite  of  myself?  Do  you  know 
what  I  think?  Mourning's  hypocrisy! 
You  go  round  telling  the  world  you’re  sad 
all  the  time,  when  really  you're  sad  only 
sometimes.  When  we’re  laughing,  haven't 
we  got  I’ncle  Tim  right  here  with  us, 
chuckling  over  our  shoulders?  When  we 
gloom  around,  crying  all  the  time,  we  just 
plain  scare  him  off.  Oh,  you  needn’t  look 
at  me  like  that!” — the  girl’s  eloquence 
turned  to  defiance— "you  never  knew 
l  nde  Fim  at  all,  unless  you'd  learned  to 
laugh  with  him — ” 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Aunt  Aggie!”  Fay 
melted  abruptly,  wearily,  turned  away, 
fumbled  for  her  handkerchief.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  be  horrid,  dear,  and  I  won’t  go  to 
the  dance;  but  if  you’d  laugh  yourself, 
just  once,  you’d  feel  better.  Why,  you've 
not  smiled  since  I’ncle  Tim  died!" 

"Not  much  of  a  hand  for  laughin’.” 
sniffed  Agatha,  drawing  herself  rigidly 
aloof  from  Fay's  warm  young  arms.  "1 
can  tend  to  the  nutmeg  myself  to-mor¬ 
row."  she  added;  and  that  was  Agatha, 
practical  to  the  death! 

So  the  two  women  spent  a  silent  evening 
with  Timothy’s  chair  between  them. 
When  Fay,  having  changed  hack  to  her 
dark  serge,  came  down-stairs  and  broke 
the  news  to  Dean,  he  turned  sullen,  and 
Agatha  fancied  she  caught  a  muttering, 
"Old  lady  needs  a  jolt.  .  .  ." 

"Well.  I’ll  be  getting  along  to  Mother," 
he  said  aloud.  "Say,  walk  with  me  to  the 
gate.  Fay!" 

"Well.” 

A  long  walk  to  the  gate,  Agatha  re¬ 
flected  bitterly.  But  Fay  came  back  at 
length  breathless,  with  a  little  secret  smile 
and  flush  that  came  and  went.  A  few 
moments  later  she  spoke  impulsively: 
"  Why  do  you  hate  me  so.  Aunt  Agatha? 
You'd  be  happier  alone,  wouldn’t  you?" 

AT  BREAKFAST,  at  which  Dean  for 
**  once  was  absent,  Agatha  said  she  was 
going  to  town :  "  Libby  I  lolt's  promised  me 
some  o'  her  calla  lily  plants,  and  I’ll  likely 
stay  to  dinner.  Funny  what's  keepin’ 
Dean— wonder  if  his  mother's  worse.  Think 
he'd  he  afraid  to  leave  her.  with  her  heart 
trouble,  down  on  that  forsaken  place. 
You  might  hake  up  a  crock  o’  those  red 
kidnev  beans.  Fay;  and  be  careful  not  to 
bum  'em  again."  After  further  detailed 
instructions,  Agatha  at  last  drove  off. 

Jogging  homeward  before  supper  time. 
Agatha  saw  Dean  plowing  in  the  north 
lot,  and  wondered  what  damage  they  had 
done,  the  two  of  them;  last  time  they  had 
used  all  the  cream  for  fudge!  But  the 
kitchen  was  immaculate  and  deserted, 
dingy  Agatha  called,  listened,  called  again. 
There  was  no  answer.  Fay  had  gone  off  to 
that  McCIrcw  girl’s  over  on  the  Hill  Road, 
probably;  shiftless  of  her  not  to  be  back 
for  the  supper  hour.  And  the  crock  of 
beans  had  been  set  out  of  the  oven  onlv 
half  baked! 

"Where’s  Fay?”  she  demanded,  when 
Dean  entered. 

“Fay?”  he  countered.  "Isn't  she 
here?”* 

"  Fay  got  your  dinner,  I  take  it.  Where’d 
:ccus-  she  go  after  that?"  (Coilin  usd  oh  pagt  l8y) 


Have  You  Quit  Asking 

Questions? 

If  you  have,  your  curiosity  is  declining,  and  you  are  well 
on  the  way  to  becoming  a  “dead  one” 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 


DR.  CHARLES  STEINMETZ, 

i  the  engineering  genius,  said 
|  the  other  day  that  there  are  no 
foolish  questions,  and  that  no 
man  becomes  a  fool  until  he 
has  stopped  asking  questions. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  condemn  people  who 
arc  too  curious,  and  we  have  got  into  the 
way  of  thinking  that  curiosity  is  a  bad 
thing.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  powerful  thing.  It 
is  a  great  force,  and,  like  every  other 
force,  it  is  bad  or  good  according  to  the 
way  in  which  you  use  it. 

r  ire  is  a  power.  The  hu¬ 
man  race  has  perhaps  dis¬ 
covered  no  other  thing  so 
useful  as  lire.  Fire  may 
cook  your  dinner  and  make 
your  living-room  comfort¬ 
able  if  properly  used;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
destroy  great  cities.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  a  valuable  servant 
in  the  telephone,  while  as 
lightning  it  mav  be  an  in¬ 
strument  of  death.  A 
trained  horse  will  draw  your 
load  to  market,  but  a  wild 
horse  will  run  away  and 
break  your  neck.  The  ques¬ 
tion  about  any  power  is  not 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad, 
but  whether  it  is  your  mas¬ 
ter  or  your  servant,  whether 
it  is  trained  or  lawless. 

Curiosity  is  really  the 
motive  force  of  a  vigorous  mind.  When  it 
is  trained  and  used  it  is  of  the  greatest 
value;  when  it  is  untrained  it  is  a  nuisance. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  members  of  the  family  are  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Children  are  what  Nature  intends 
when  she  kindles  the  flame  of  love  and 
brings  the  young  man  and  woman  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  the  children  who  have  the 
chief  place  of  interest  in  the  family. 
Parents  think  for  them,  plan  for  them,  and 
work  for  them.  And.  for  that  matter,  the 
whole  nation  and  the  whole  world  exist 
for  the  children,  and  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  our  thought  and  work  is  to  make  this 
world  a  dccenter  place  for  them  to  live  in. 

I  he  family  without  children  is  like  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out. 

And  the  most  characteristic  thing  about 
the  child  is  its  curiosity.  I  he  reason  for 
this  is  that  curiosity  is  the  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  life  force,  and  children  arc 
more  alive  than  grown-ups.  When  we 
cease  to  be  curious  we  are  dead  ones. 

Most  of  us  are  perplexed,  not  to  say 
dismayed,  at  the  persistent  curiosity  of 
children.  They  are  continually  asking 
questions.  I  hey  want  to  know  a  thousand 


things  we  cannot  tell  them.  And  they  also 
want  to  know  a  great  many  things  they 
have  no  business  to  know. 

We  will  And  the  key  to  this  difficulty 
if  we  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  curi¬ 
osity  in  itself  that  is  bad,  but  untrained 
cunosity. 

Curiosity  is  an  indication  of  growth,  the 

Crowth  of  the  mind.  And  the  child's  chief 
usincss  is  to  grow.  We  are  confronted, 
therefore,  simply  with  a  problem  of 
healthy  development.  We  should  not  be 


Try  These  Tests  On 
Yourself 

TOWARD  the  end  of  this  article 
Doctor  Crane  gives  a  few  tests 
which  you  can  apply  to  yourself. 
Examine  them,  and  find  out  whether 
you  are  still  a  learner,  or  whether 
your  ears  and  mind  are  closed. 

THE  Editor. 


irritated  by  this,  but  should  train  this 
great  force  to  useful  things. 

Curiosity  power  is  like  will  power. 
Foolish  parents  complain  of  the  child's 
strong  will.  1  hey  speak  of  him  as  being 
very  self-willed.  Sometimes  they  say, 
"  I  he  child's  will  must  be  broken."  They 
had  much  better  break  his  back.  For  if 
there  is  anything  the  child  will  need 
when  he  grows  up  it  is  a  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous  will. 

Bv  the  same  token,  if  he  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  he  will  need  a  strong  and  vigorous 
curiosity,  and  we  have  done  him  a  great 
service  when  we  have  shown  him  how  so 
to  direct  this  force  of  curiosity  as  to  give 
him  initiative,  to  make  him  efficient,  and 
in  every  way  a  superior  person. 

A  BOVE  all  things,  we  should  not  judge 
**  the  qualities  of  our  children  by  the  test 
whether  they  bother  us  or  not.  Bother 
is  a  word  that  we  often  use  for  that  feeling 
of  impatience  we  have  when  we  are  faced 
with  a  responsibility.  Children  are  often 
vastly  wronged  by  the  sheer  laziness  of 
their  parents,  w  ho  refuse  to  assist  them  to 
solve  their  continually  recurring  problems. 


If  we  examine  this  matter  of  curiosity, 
we  will  see  that  it  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  race.  We  will  not 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are 
descended  from  monkeys,  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  tnc  advance  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  of  knowledge,  and  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  has  been  by  the  process  wc 
call  “monkeying.” 

Logical  thinking  and  the  carrying  out 
of  well-laid  plans  have  their  place  in  the 
improvement  of  human  conditions.  But 
the  start  is  almost  always 
made  out  of  sheer  curiosity, 
that  is,  hy  making  all  sorts 
of  experiments  to  sec  what 
will  happen. 

For  instance,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II,  of  England, 
sailors  when  caught  in  fog 
or  darkness  used  to  touch  a 
needle  with  a  bit  of  mag¬ 
netic  iron,  and  found  that  it 
would  whirl  around  and 
point  north.  Upon  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  based  the  com¬ 
pass,  and  modern  com¬ 
merce. 

Along  in  the  thirteenth 
century  people  got  to  mon¬ 
keying  with  bits  of  curved 
glass,  and  found  that  ob¬ 
jects  seen  through  them 
were  magnified.  From  this 
monkeying  have  come  our 
microscopes,  telescopes, 
spectroscopes,  and  cameras,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  information  concerning  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Somebody,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
monkeying  with  certain  chemicals,  dis¬ 
covered.  perhaps  to  his  sorrow,  that  they 
exploded.  From  this  came  gunpowder, 
and  an  alteration  in  the  warfare  of  the 
world. 

Some  lazy  man,  seeking  a  way  to  save 
work  as  a  copyist,  invented  movable  type. 
\N  hence  comes  printing,  the  extension  of 
education  and  civilization. 

A  hov  was  monkeying  with  a  teakettle 
and  found  that  the  steam  pushed  up  the 
lid  when  the  spout  was  stopped.  Hence, 
the  steam  engine,  and  a  new  era  in  the 
transportation  of  the  world.  Hence,  huge 
factories,  overgrown  cities,  monstrous  in¬ 
dustrialism  and  piled-up  capital,  labor 
organizations,  soviets,  national  debts,  and 
so  on.  All  because  a  boy  monkeyed  with  a 
teakettle. 

I  he  monkeyers  have  even  produced 
new  substances,  as  well  as  new  methods. 
They  have  played  with  the  molecules  and 
atoms  and  forces,  and  out  of  their  mon¬ 
keying  in  the  (Continued  on  page  JJ/) 
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Seeds  That  Are  Worth 
Six  Times  as  Much  as  Gold 


Think  of  flower  seeds  costing  about  $2,000  a  pound!— Of  common  vegetable 
seeds  so  valuable  that  they  are  stored  in  bank  vaults!— ( )f  one  small 
handful  of  seeds  producing  six  tons  of  tomatoes! — The 
story  of  seeds  is  a  story  of  miracles 


Sl’PP<  >SK  you  were  just  going  out  of 
the  front  door,  sonic  fine  spring 
morning,  and  your  wife  called 
after  you:  "Oh,  John!  1  want  to 
have  a  bed  of  double  petunias  this 
season.  ...  I  wish  you'd  buy  some  seeds 
to-day.” 

And  suppose  that  you  should  actually 
remember  your  wife's  request  and  stop  at 
the  seed  store  on  your  way  home.  In 
spite  of  this  strange  feat  of  memory,  you 
are  just  an  average  man.  You  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  petunias.  Until  your  wife 
mentioned  seeds,  you  thought  a  petunia 
was  a  gland!  Pituitary  or  petunia,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  vou.  So  now,  after  guess¬ 
ing  at  the  requirements  for  a  flower  bed, 
you  say  to  the  clerk: 

"Give  me  an  ounce  of  double  petunia 
seeds." 

To  your  surprise,  the  clerk  shows  signs 
of  falling  in  a  ht.  When  he  has  recovered 
his  powers  of  speech,  he  stutters,  "D-d- 
douhle  p-p-petunia  seeds! ...  An  ounce!” 

"Yes,"  you  say,  "I  want  enough  to 
make  a  nice  bed  of  flowers." 

"Well,"  says  the  clerk,  with  a  glance  of 
mingled  scorn  and  pity,  "an  ounce  of 
double  petunia  seeds  will  produce  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  plants  and  will 
cost  you,  at  a  rough  guess,  about  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  pound!” 

It's  your  turn  to  stutter  now.  But  you 
manage  to  explain  that  you  don’t  want  a 
petunia  (arm!  You  iust  want  a  nice  little 
bed  in  the  back  yard. 

"All  you  need  is  a  packet  of  seeds,” 
says  the  clerk. 

He  produces  a  very  small  envelope, 
takes  your  fifty  cents,  and  then  remarks: 
"Guess  you  don’t  know  much  about  dou¬ 
ble  petunia  seeds.  Let  me  show  you." 

lie  tears  open  the  packet  and  carefully 
extracts  another  and  smaller  envelope. 


By  Allison  Gray 

"The  seeds  are  in  the  inner  envelope,” 
he  explains.  "But  you'll  have  to  look 
sharp,  or  you  won't  find  'em.  People  oft¬ 
en  bring  a  packet  back  and  say  it  was 
empty,  when  it  had  enough  of  these  seeds 
in  it  to  start  a  garden.  They  are  smaller 
than  grains  of  sand.  People  sometimes 
mix  them  with  sand  when  they  plant 
them.  'That's  the  only  way  they  can  see 
that  they  hart  planted  them." 

You  tuck  the  little  envelope  in  your 
waistcoat  pocket  and  go  off  with  some¬ 
thing  new*  to  think  about.  Two  thousand 
dollars  a  pound!  Why,  that  is  more  than 
six  times  the  value  of  pure  gold.  And  for 

Kt  flower  seeds!  You  never  would  have 
ieved  it. 

Well,  here  is  something  else  that  may 
surprise  you,  a  true  story  about  the  seeds 
of  a  common  garden  vegetable.  Some 
years  ago  the  Kuuitable  Building  in  New 
York  City  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  that 
burned  for  three  days.  It  was  bitter  cold 
weather  and  the  shell  of  the  ruined  build¬ 
ing  became  coated  with  ice  from  the 
streams  of  water  played  on  it. 

/"AN  THE  ground  floor  was  a  bank.  After 
the  fire,  a  representative  of  Peter 
Henderson  and  Company,  seedsmen,  went 
to  the  bank  to  recover  the  valuables 
which  the  firm  had  deposited  in  the  vaults. 
I  doubt  if  you  can  guess  which  of  these 
valuables  he  was  most  concerned  about. 

It  was  cauliflower  seed!  Years  before, 
the  firm  had  developed  a  new  variety, 
known  as  “Snowball  cauliflower."  At  the 
time  of  the  fire  their  entire  crop  of  this 
seed  from  the  previous  season  was  stored 
in  their  vault  at  the  bank.  It  was  worth 
forty-eight  dollars  a  pound  then,  and  the 
vault  was  half  full  ot  it. 

This  represented  a  good  deal  of  money; 
but  even  more  important  was  the  fact  that 


if  this  seed  was  ruined  it  would  take  a 
whole  year  to  produce  another  supply. 

During  the  three  days  of  the  fire,  the 
vaults  had  first  been  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  flames.  Then  they  had  become 
coated  with  ice.  The  all-important  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  little  germ  of  life  in 
those  precious-  seeds  had  withstood  this 
experience.  A  germination  test  was  im¬ 
mediately  undertaken;  and  to  the  im¬ 
mense  relief  of  everybody  concerned  the 
seeds  sprouted. 

PERHAPS  you  think  that  since  double 
A  petunia  seeds  are  worth  about  two 
thousand  dollars  a  pound,  you  may  as  well 
make  some  money  out  of  them  yourself. 
So  when  you  hand  over  the  little  packet 
to  your  wife  you  say: 

"Sec  here,  Mary!  I  hose  seeds  cost 
more  than  gold  dust!  Now,  you  save  all 
the  seeds  we  get  from  the  flowers  and 
we'll  sell  them  for  enough  money  to  pay 
for  your  whole  garden." 

Clever  idea,  isn't  it?  The  only  trouble 
is  that  you  won't  get  anx  seeds  at  all  from 
your  double  petunias.  I  hat  is  one  of  the 
many,  many  queer  things  about  this 
whole  subject. 

Of  course  you  ask  where  the  seeds  came 
from  that  you  did  plant.  Well,  this  is  the 
explanation:  The  nurseryman  plants  a 
row  of  single  petunias  and,  next  to  it,  a 
row  of  double  petunias.  Soon  the  two 
rows  of  plants  begin  to  bloom;  and  all 
summer  long  one  man  is  kept  busy,  carry¬ 
ing  the  pollen  from  the  double  flowers 
and  putting  it  into  the  heart  of  the  single 
flowers. 

This  is  called  pollination.  It  is  usually 
done  by  bees  and  butterflies.  When  they 
visit  one  flower  in  search  of  honey,  they 
get  some  of  the  pollen  on  their  feet  and 
their  bodies.  I  hen  they  fly  to  another 
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Double  while  Iliac.  It  la  one  of  nature's  miracles  that  n  single 
small  seed  will  produce  a  plant  which,  in  time,  will  bear 
thousands  of  bloaaoma  with  counties*  myriads  of  new  seeds 
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flower;  and  as  they  burrow  down  into  its 
heart,  some  of  tnis  imported  pollen  is 
rubbed  off  and  remains  there,  fertilizing 
the  flower  so  that  its  seeds  will  germinate. 

But  the  seedsman  cannot  depend  on 
this  hit-and-miss  method  in  regard  to 
double  petunias,  which — except  in  the 
case  of  one  variety,  recently  developed  — 
bear  no  seeds.  I  he  single  ones  do  have 
seeds.  So  one  man  spends  his  summer 
pollinating  the  single  flowers  from  the 
double  ones.  But  the  result  of  all  this 
labor  is  only  three  or  four  ounces  of  seeds 
that  will  produce  double  petunias!  No 
wonder  they  cost  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Smal|  as  they  are.  they  do  not  hold  the 
record  in  that  respect.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  the  little  brown  specks  on  the 
under  surface  of  fern  leaves?  These 
specks  are  composed  of  myriads  of  the 
spore,  or  seeds,  of  the  plant.  'I  hesc  seeds 
arc  as  fine  as  dust;  so  minute  that  several 
thousand  of  them  could  be  placed  on  the 
head  of  a  pin. 

G)MPARE  this  with  what  is  perhaps 
:hr  largest  seed  of  a  flowering  plant, 
that  of  the  castor  bean.  It  is  about  three 
times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  kidney  bean, 
and  many  thousands  of  times  as  large  as 
the  particles  of  fern  spore. 

There  are  mighty  few  persons  in  the 
world  who  have  not,  at  one  time  or  anoth¬ 
er,  planted  some  seeds  and  then  wondered 
why  they  didn't  come  up.  Perhaps  you 
will  And  one  explanation  in  these  three 
stories,  told  me  by  Peter  Henderson,  the 
randson  of  the  man  who  founded  the 
usincss  seventy -six  years  ago. 

"Down  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,"  he  said, 
"a  market  gardener  sowed  a  good-sized 
lot  to  spinach  years  ago.  He  had  been 
othered  bv  darkies  who  stole  his  chick¬ 
ens;  and,  hearing  a  disturbance  in  the 
poultry  yard  one  night,  just  after  he  had 
sowed  tile  spinach  seed,  he  rushed  out 
with  a  shotgun  and  chased  the  marauders 
away.  In  their  haste,  they  ran  across  the 
freshly  seeded  plot.  Some  days  later,  while 
the  rest  of  the  held  was  still  brown  and  bare, 
the  tracks  made  by  the  chicken  thieves 
were  green  with  little  sprouts  of  spinach. 

"At  the  Bradley  Beach  golf  grounds,  a 
short  time  ago,  part  of  the  course  was 
plowed  up  and  freshly  seeded.  Some 


careless  individual  walked  across  this  plot 
before  the  seed  came  up.  1  saw  a  photo¬ 
graph  which  was  made  a  little  later,  in 
which  the  footprints  of  the  man  were 
plainly  visible,  covered  with  young  grass, 
w  hile  theground  around  them  w  asstill  bare. 

"We  once  sent  a  dozen  rose  cuttings  to 
a  woman  down  South.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  we  received  a  letter  from  her 
saying  that  she  had  planted  them  very 
carefully.  She  was  sure  that  everything 
was  done  just  right,  except  that  her  hus¬ 
band  accidentally  stepped  on  one  of  the 
little  plants,  almost  crushing  it.  She  tied 
it  up  to  a  small  stick,  hoping  to  save  it. 
And  she  went  on  to  inform  us  that  there 
must  have  been  something  wrong  with  the 
plants;  for  the  only  one  that  did  well  was 
the  one  that  her  husband  had  stepped  on. 

"If  more  chicken  thieves,  careless  per¬ 
sons.  and  husbands  would  walk  across 
freshly  planted  ground."  laughed  Mr. 
Henderson,  "fewer  seeds  would  die  an  un¬ 


timely  death.  A  great  many  amateur 
gardeners  plant  seeds,  then  loosely  brush 
the  soil  over  them— or  over  the  roots,  in 
the  case  of  plants— and  leave  them  that 
wav.  1  hey  do  not.  as  we  call  it,  ‘firm  the 
soil  over  the  seeds  and  rtxits. 

"My  grandfather  once  experimented  by 
sowing  twelve  rows  of  sweet  corn  and 
twelve  rows  of  beets.  After  sowing,  he 
trod  down  the  soil  of  each  alternate  row, 
leaving  the  others  loose.  In  the  trodden 
rows,  the  seeds  came  up  in  four  days;  in 
the  others,  fuel rr  days  passed  before  the 
sprouts  appeared.  They  wouldn't  have 
come  even  then,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  rain 
fell;  for  the  soil  was  as  dry  as  dust. 

"I_|E  TRIED  the  same  experiment  with 
*  *  turnips  and  spinach.  'I  he  trodden-in 
seeds  germinated  quickly  and  made  a 
good  crop.  The  others  started  poorly  and 
were  finally  burned  out  by  the  dry,  hot 
air  that  penetrated  through  the  loose  soil 
to  the  roots. 

"Of  course,  you  needn't  do  the  'firming' 
with  your  feet.  The  best  way  is  to  press 
the  soil  down  with  a  board  or  plank.  But 
don’t  plant  seeds  in  ground  that  is  already 
hard  and  packed.  The  soil  must  be  dug  up 
and  pulverized.  At  the  top  there  should 
be  sifted  soil  to  about  an  inch  in  depth. 
If  the  soil  is  clayey,  it  should  have  some 
sand  mixed  with  it.  so  that  it  won't  pack. 

"There  is  a  general  rule  that  a  seed 
should  be  planted  at  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  times  its  diameter.  \  cry  fine  seeds 
are  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  lixisc, 
pulverized  soil,  which  is  then  firmed  down 
with  a  flat  board.  Hard-shell  seeds  will 
sprout  more  quickly  if  they  are  soaked  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Very  large  seeds  should  be  planted  one 
by  one,  an  inch  apart.  Smaller  ones  are 
dropped,  a  pinch  at  a  time,  then  spread 
apart  so  that  they  won't  lie  in  a  lump. 

"Many  people  seem  to  think  that  if  they 
plant  or  sow  seeds  very  profusely,  they  u  ill 
be  sure  to  get  something.  But  they  may 
not  get  as  many  plants  as  if  they  sowed 
fewer  seeds.  If  the  sprouts  come  up 


Seeds  of  double  petunias  are  worth  about  S2.M0  a  pound.  One  ounce  of  them 
will  produce  many  thousands  of  plants.  The  double  flowers  do  not  bear 
seeds.  But  the  single  petunias,  if  fertilized  with  pollen  from  the  double  ones, 
have  seeds  which  will  produce  double  petunias.  The  pollen  is  transferred  by  hand 
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•  Left)  Sunflowers  used 
co  have  one  row  of  deep 
yellow  petals  around  a 
center,  crammed  full 
of  seeds.  Man  has  re¬ 
versed  this  and  pro¬ 
duced  flowers  with 
thousands  of  petals  and 
few  seeds.  He  has  de¬ 
veloped  them  In  new 
colors,  from  lemon-yel¬ 
low  to  purplish- black 


Right!  If  seems  In¬ 
credible  that  this  fc' 
enormous  cabbage, 
completely  filling  a 
wheelbarrow,  could 
come  from  one  seed, 
not  half  as  large  as  a 
grain  of  rice.  The  seeds 
cost  Sit  a  pound,  but 
one  seed  will  produce  a  * 
head  of  cabbage  weigh-  " 
I ng  from  2t  to  Jt  pounds  / 


thinned  seeds,  with  that  marvelous  germ  of  life  make  an  ounce.  Wonderful  celery  is  prow  n 
I  in  the  within  them,  have  many  strange  and  ctiri-  in  C  alifornia;  hut  it  is  grown  from  French 
owdmg  out  ways.  There  is  celery  seed,  for  in-  seed. 

is  food,  stance.  And,  hy  the  wav.  while  celery  If  these  plants  are  allowed  to  hear  seed. 

isn’t  in  the  same  class  with  double  pe-  and  that  seed  is  planted  in  California,  the 
v  years  tunias.  its  seeds  are  so  minute  that  it  celery  produced  will  be  rank  and  poor  in 
I  asked,  rakes  about  ten  thousand  of  them  to  quality.  Hut,  if  this  California  seed  is 

sent  Fast  and  planted  thtrr, 


it  will  produce  a  line  crop. 
I  he  California  grower,  how¬ 
ever,  must  import  seed  for 
his  own  use  from  France 
every  season. 

rFHE  best  cabbage  seed 
1  comes  from  Denmark  and 
from  Long  Island,  New  York. 
From  these  two  places  it  is 
sent  all  over  the  world. 
Wonderful  peas  are  grown  in 
Kngland.  Hut  if  the  English 
peas  arc  brought  to  this 
country  and  planted  they 
produce,  at  Hrst,  a  crop  of 
poor  quality.  Several  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  must  he  grown 
before  they  become  acclima¬ 
tized.  Then  the  American 
grandchildren  of  these  Eng¬ 
lish  ancestors,  so  to  speak, 
will  produce  excellent  peas. 
"I  he  best  peas  in  this  country 
arc  grown  in  Michigan  and 
Idaho.  If  peas  arc  soaked  in 
water  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  planting  they  will 
come  up  two  or  three  days 
sooner  than  those  that  are 
nor  soaked.  And  it  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  fact  that  if  lima  beans 
.ire  planted  with  the  “eyes" 
down,  thev  will  come  up 
more  quickly  and  be  less 
likely  to  rot.  than  those 
planted  with  the  eyes  up. 

If  you  have  a  parsley  bed, 
shade  it  from  the  sun  after  a 
rain.  Otherwise  its  color 


“T  DON’T  take  much  stock  in 
*  that  story.  We  have  tried 
keeping  seeds  for  ten  years, 
and  then  testing  them.  Hut 
only  a  few  had  retained  the 
power  to  germinate.  Some 
Seeds  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  they  arc  harvested. 
Onion  seed,  for  instance, 
doesn't  keep.  On  the  other 
hand,  lettuce  seed  shouldn’t 
he  planted  until  it  is  a  year 
old.  Cotton  seed  is  particu¬ 
larly  long  lived.  It  will  grow 
even  when  it  has  been  kept 
twenty  years. 

“Amateur  gardeners  often 
specify  that  they  want  'fresh' 
seeds.  I  hey  have  an  idea 
that  all  seeds  must  be  planted 
at  least  the  hrst  season  after 
harvesting  them.  Hut  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  kind  of  plant. 
Some  seeds  take  a  year  or 
more  to  ripen;  others  will 
spoil  if  kept  that  long.’ 

These  commonplace  little 


\  spr.«\  <>l  while  hawthorn,  one  of  the  nio-si 

beautiful  of  earl>  flowering  shrubs  or  small  trees 
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win  iaac!  ii  you  raise  some 
squashes  and  pumpkins,  leave 
a  piece  of  the  stem  on  when 
you  cut  them  from  the  vines. 

By  the  way,  can  you  tell  a 
pumpkin  from  a  squash; 
You  probably  think  you  can; 
because  the  only  pumpkin 

Sou  are  familiar  with  is  the 
ack-o’lantern  kind.  And  to 

Jou  a  squash  is  the  we  II- 
nown  Hubbard  squash,  noth¬ 
ing  more.  But  there  arc 
many  different  varieties  of 
both  vegetables;  and  the  only 
wav  to  identify  them  surely 
is  by  the  stem.  Pumpkins 
have  hard  stems;  squashes 
have  soft  ones. 

You  see  how  naturally  one 
drifts  from  the  subject  of 
seeds  to  the  plants  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  seed  inter- 
»  sts  us  just  because  ir  it  a 
plant  in  embryo.  And  here 
is  one  of  the  most  amazing 
facts  in  nature.  Someone 
might  give  you  a  handful  of 
seeds  all  of  them  exactly 
alike.  Suppose  they  are 
sweet  pea  seeds.  You  plant 
them  in  your  garden.  A  few 
weeks  later  you  walk  the 


.Nature  s  one  aim  ana  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  to  produce 
seeds!  In  uncultivated  places 
there  is  a  constant  war  of 
seeds;  myriads  of  them  light¬ 
ing  for  "a  place  in  the  sun.” 
I  he  soil  is  not  plowed  and 
cultivated  and  fed  and  wa¬ 
tered  to  enable  them  to  live 
and  grow.  Consequently  not 
one  in  a  million  survives. 

'I  et  plants,  like  human  be¬ 
ings,  have  the  instinct  to 
preserve  their  species.  This 
instinct  leads  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  incalculable  billions  of 
billions  of  seeds  every  year. 


r|V\kh  the  wild  strawberry, 
*  for  instance;  it  may  be  a 
sour  little  thing  no  larger  than 
a  pea.  Yet  ir  has  as  many 
<ffds  as  you  will  find  in  a 
luscious  cultivated  straw¬ 
berry  twenty  times  its  size. 
I  he  only  purpose  of  Nature 
was  to  keep  on  producing 
strawberries.  I  he  one  essen¬ 
tial  to  that  end  was  seeds. 
So  the  wild  berry  lias  seeds 
a  ml  hasn't  much  else.  Im¬ 
mense  numbers  of  seeds  have 


At  the  lell  of  the  puth,  in  the  picture 
above.  Is  u  border  of  sweet  ulywum.  known 
an  "cur | vet  of  snow."  It  grown  only  four  or 
live  Inches  high  mid  one  plant  will  hear 
un  many  un  three  hundred  blossoms 


The  picture  at  the  left  shown  n  wonderful 
specimen  of  candytuft,  each  duster  of  flow¬ 
ers  measuring  over  two  Inches  In  diameter 


length  of  the  row  and  pis 
different  variety  you  can 
of  the  row  you  may  hoi 
soms  in  your  band,  no  i 
They  range  in  color  fron 
black.  They  ate  singl 
ruffled.  I  hev  ate  large o 


terns  or  strong  ones 


hunclMil  of  seeds  w 
one  from  another. 


•*  *  one  liana  an  ounce  or  tomato  seeds. 
Remember!  Just  one  ounce'  Yet  there,  in 
the  palm  of  in)  hand,  lav  the  promise  of 
fifteen  hundred  plants;  enough  to  produce 
at  least  five  or  six  tons  of  tomatoes.  A 
single  one  of  those  tomatoes  might  weigh 
two  pounds;  more  than  thirty  times  the 
weight  of  all  the  seeds  in  mv  hand. 


Dahlias  are  now  the  fashion  among  flower 

growers,  many  marvelous  new  kinds  having 
been  developed.  Flower  catalogues  list  over 
3.000  varieties:  some  with  Bowers  nine  inches 
across,  some  liny  as  »bu  tton— fringed,  frilled, 
orquilled.  Some  solid  incolor,  others  striped, 
spotted,  or  shaded  from  dark  to  light 


of  them  have  had  centuries  of  culti¬ 
vation.  but  they  still  go  on  growing 
wild  in  waste  places.  There  is  one 
great  difference  between  the  wild  and 
the  cultivated  plants.  In  the  former. 


1 

i  As  v  i  ■  a  ■  B  T  v  r  A  v  A 

Minute 
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he  u  thousand 

Kululak  splashed  ashore  and  found  her.  Tenderly  he  gathered  her  up  and  carried  her 
to  the  dory,  where  he  wxapped  her  in  blankets  and  poured  hot  tea  between  her  lips 
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A  LK1  nesika  ten  as  chako!"  “By  and 
by  our  little  one  comes.” 

/  As  the  girl  spoke,  she  looked  up 

half  shyly  at  the  man  who  had 
just  entered  the  cabin,  but  it 
was  apparent  that  the  meaning  of  her 
words  had  not  registered  on  Blunt’s  brain. 

Rough-spoken,  cruel,  a  brute  of  a  man, 
he  advanced  a  little  way  into  the  room, 
reeling  slightly.  She.  of  a  different  race, 
.waited  submissively  for  him  to  speak,  but 
he  said  nothing.  Catching  his  balance,  he 
squirmed  his  thick  shoulders  free  from  a 
pack,  which  tumbled  to  the  floor  with  a 
thud.  Something  crashed;  a  liquid  seeped 
through  the  pack  and  trickled  in  a  little 
stream  across  the  uneven  floor,  tilling  the 
little  room  with  the  heavy  odor  of  "white 
mule.” 

I'oo  drunk  to  realize  fully  what  was  tak¬ 
ing  place,  he  contemplated  it  blankly, 
then  lurched  to  the  pack,  spilled  its  con¬ 
tents  about,  picked  up  the  broken  bottle 
and  regarded  it  stupidly. 

With  the  eagerness  of  a  child,  the 
“  klooch,”  as  Blunt  called  her,  commenced 
to  examine  the  packages  from  the  trading 
post.  Having  torn  the  wrappings  away 
•he  gave  a  low  cry  of  pleasure,  for  she  had 
found  what  she  was  seeking  a  bag  of 
cheap  candy.  (Ireedily  she  stuffed  her 
mouth  with  the  sweets. 

From  where  he  had  slumped  into  a 
chair  Blunt's  eyes  rested  on  the  native 

Eirl.  He  had  not  bought  the  candy.  It 
ad  been  thrown  in  as  a  present  by  the 
trader  in  appreciation  of  a  settled  account. 

“Hev!”  shouted  Blunt,  suddenly, 
“you'll  get  sick — eatin’  candy  that  way. 
Give  it  to  me!"  And  when  the  bag  was 
obediently  handed  over  to  him  he  tossed 
it  to  the  top  shelf  of  a  cupboard,  adding, 
"Now  leave  it  there  till  I  tell  you  you  can 
have  it.  I  don't  want  no  sick  klooch  on 
my  hands.” 

“Jlki  nrsiia — ”  she  began  timidly,  but 
paused.  The  time  was  not  propitious  for 
such  an  announcement. 

Blunt  had  come  into  her  life  two  years 
before.  Late  in  spring  the  cannenr  fleet 
wings  its  way  over  the  North  Pacific, 
through  Unimak  Pass  and  into  the  Bering 
Sea.  It  drops  anchor  in  the  waters  of 
Bristol  Bay  when  the  surface  is  yet  dotted 
with  small  bergs.  From  the  damp  holds 
of  the  vessels  pour  steady  streams  of  can¬ 
nery  supplies  and  men.  Mere,  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  are  gathered  gentlemen  and  crooks; 
adventurers  and  students;  men  of  every 
race  and  clime,  including  a  generous  skim¬ 
ming  of  hell’s  thickest  scum. 

They  come  to  work  and  do  work.  In 
slack  hours  they  gamble,  fight,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  slay.  Some  die  and  others  go  in¬ 
sane,  but  the  work  always  goes  on.  From 
sea  and  river  comes  a  steady  stream  of 
salmon,  their  gleaming  bodies  flashing 
silver  in  the  sunlight  as  conveyors  bring 


them  to  the  dock.  At  last  from  the  can¬ 
neries  alongside  the  dock  the  salmon 
emerge  in  tins,  cased.  They  swing  through 
the  air  and  drop  by  the  sling  load  into  the 
vessels’  holds.  I)ccper  and  deeper  ride  the 
ladened  craft,  until  with  the  approach  of 
autumn  the  water  laps  at  the  Plimsol 
mark.  I  hen  as  silently  as  they  came  the 
ships  depart,  fleeing  like  frightened  birds 
from  the  fury  of  the  Arctic  winter. 

Blunt,  with  bold  eyes,  had  watched  the 
native  girl  feeding  a  labeling  machine. 
He  had  whispered  low  words  that  had 
startled  her  at  first.  Then  she  had  come 
to  believe  these  whispers.  W  ithout  com- 

C unction.  Blunt  had  hurdled  the  social 
arrier.  and  a  union  was  formed  unsanc- 
tioned  by  either  God  or  man. 

W  ith  the  coming  of  the  first  fall  the 
girl’s  heart  had  filled  with  fear.  Would  he 
sail  south  with  the  others  or  stay  with 
her?  He  had  remained  behind  because  the 
cabin  was  warm  and  plentifully  stocked 
with  food  bought  with  their  joint  earnings, 
and  "white  mule"  was  obtainable  at  a 
price,  lie  had  caroused  or  brooded  bv  the 
fire  during  the  long  winter  months.  When 
the  girl  displeased  him.  he  had  beaten  her 
cruelly,  but  she  expected  that.  On  those 
rare  occasions  when  he  had  smiled  at  her 
she  was  repaid  a  thousandfold. 

rT'HK  klooch  was  rather  pretty,  with  a 
*  graceful,  lithe  figure  and  a  certain  slum¬ 
bering  fire  in  her  dark  eyes.  Her  feet  were 
big  and  awkwardly  formed,  the  heritage 
of  ancestors  w  ho  had  always  squatted  be¬ 
side  fires  or  twisted  and  cramped  their 
feet  into  bidarkas.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  Blunt  that  the  girl's  love  was  a  deathless 
thing.  Jealousy  had  prompted  him  to 
transport  her  to  a  lonely  cabin  where 
other  men  would  not  be  likely  to  see  her. 
“Listen,  Klooch,"  he  had  said,  “this 

I  ear  we  clean  up  big;  make  plenty  money. 

charter  gas-boat.  You're  an  Indian,  you 
know  where  salmon  run  heaviest.  You 
show  me?  Plenty  money.  One,  two  In¬ 
dian  boys  help  us.  huh?' 

She  was  happy  to  serve  him.  I  ogether 
they  had  toiled  early  and  late,  sometimes 
with  the  aid  of  a  native  known  as  Kultilak 
because  he  came  from  Kululak  Bay. 
Kululak,  who  had  loved  the  girl  long  be¬ 
fore  Blunt's  appearance,  had  accepted  the 
situation  patiently,  knowing  that  it  could 
not  last.  He  labored  willingly  beside  the 
girl  and  his  successful  rival.  Blunt  called 
nim  "the  Siwash,"  and  treated  him  with 
the  contempt  he  had  for  all  natives. 

That  second  fall,  when  he  had  counted 
the  fat  roll  of  bills,  and  sometimes  when 
he  had  gazed  off  with  uncertain  eyes 
toward  the  fleet,  the  girl  had  watched  him 
closely.  Pangs  of  fear  had  gnawed  at  her 
heart  while  his  decision  hung  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  Then  suddenly  he  had  tossed  the 
bills  into  the  tin  box  which  was  kept  be¬ 


neath  the  cabin  fl<Mir.  "Got  a  good  thing,” 
he  muttered,  "and  I'd  better  hang  onto 
it.  Another  year!" 

The  year  had  been  a  good  one,  but  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  native  girl  were  at 
peace.  Now  she  could  hold  him  forever, 
because,  as  she  whispered  reassuringly  to 
herself,  "./Ah'  nesika  Unas  chako!”  1  here 
was  a  new  light  in  her  eyes,  a  soft,  happy 
light  shining  with  the  joy  of  expectant 
motherhood. 

l  o-night,  when  she  had  planned  to  fill 
his  heart  with  joy,  he  had  come  home  so 
drunk  that  his  sodden  brain  had  failed  to 
comprehend  the  words  she  had  twice 
spoken  in  Chinook  dialect. 

Realizing  his  condition,  she  had  gone 
into  the  little  room  that  served  as  kitchen, 
to  stir  the  fire.  He  would  be  hungry  even 
if  drunk.  Watching  her  through  blurred 
vision,  he  muttered  incoherently,  “Lc's 
see  now,  the  pack's  about  done!  Two 
weeks  and  they'll  sail  for  God's  country, 
two  weeks  more,  an’ — "  He  nearly  slipped 
from  the  chair  but  pulled  himself  up  with 
a  jerk.  "And  I’m  going  with  'em!"  lie 
rose  unsteadily,  lurched  across  the  room 
and  fell  upon  the  bed  in  a  stupor.  Pres¬ 
ently  he  was  sound  asleep. 

Several  hours  later,  when  the  meal  had 
long  been  ready.  Blunt  awoke  in  an  ugly 
mood.  “Hey,  there!"  lie  bellowed.  "I 
want  something  to  eat.  What's  the  matter 
with  you  lately,  always  loafing.  Leave  it 
to  an  Indian  to  be  lazy." 

She  hastened  to  satisfy  his  wants. 
When  he  had  finished  eating,  he  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  bunk,  rubbing  his  aching 
head.  "If  that  Siwash  shows  up."  he  said 
suddenly,  "tell  him  we  don't  hsh  to-mor¬ 
row.  I'm  going  over  to  talk  to  the  big 
boss,  see?” 

For  an  instant  the  native  girl  was  pos¬ 
sessed  by  her  old  fear.  Then  she  smiled. 
Now  was  the  time.  She  crossed  the  room, 
knelt  at  Blunt's  feet,  and  placed  her  soft 
cheek  against  his  knee:  “Jlki  nesika  tenas 
chako!" 

17N)R  a  moment  Blunt  was  silent,  then 
*  his  face  paled,  his  hand  grasped  her  hair 
and  he  jerked  her  head  back  so  he  could 
look  into  her  face.  “What's  that?"  he 
exclaimed,  and  then,  anger  surging  over 
him.  he  cried,  "You’re  lying,  Klooch! 
Lying,  like  all  you  squaws  do  when  you 

Ect  your  hands  on  a  white  man.  You 
now  what  I'm  going  to  see  the  big  boss 
about,  and  want  me  to  stay  here!  But  I'm 
a  white  man!  Did  you  think  I  was  going 
to  live  with  a  squaw  all  my  lifer  Go  ahead 
and  lie,  you  vixen;  you  won’t  keep  me 
here." 

“You  no  want  baby?”  she  faltered  in 
slow  school  English,  her  lips  quivering. 

“You  lie,"  he  repeated,  shaking  her 
roughly;  "you  know  you  lie.  Say  you  do! 
Say  it!" 
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To-night,  when  nhe  had  planned  to  fill  his  heart  with  joy,  he  had  come  home  so  drunk  that 


She  was  sobbing.  .  . .  '*  Jlki  naila 

“Cut  that  Siwash  gab''’  snarled  Blunt. 
‘‘Talk  a  white  man’s  language.  Blubber¬ 
ing  ain't  going  to  get  you  nowhere.  I'm 
going.  That's  Hat!” 

"No!"  she  pleaded.  "Stay  for  baby, 
such  nice  big  baby,  just  like  you,  like 
his  .  .  .  his  .  .  she  fumbled  for  the  word, 
found  ir,  and  smiled  through  her  tears, 
"nice  baby  like  his  daddee!  You  stay  with 
me  and  baby." 

As  Blunt  got  to  his  feet  the  girl  threw 
her  arms  about  his  knees,  repeating  words 
of  entreaty.  Roughly,  he  thrust  her  aside, 
but  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  moment  half 
in  fear,  half  in  rage.  I  hen.  without  a 
word,  he  pulled  on  his  shoc-pacs,  donned 
his  mackinaw,  and  stepped  out  into  the 
night. 

IN  THE  early  morning  hours.  Blunt  tied 
up  his  gas-boat  at  the  cannery  dock. 
The  big  boss,  Wallace,  w  as  at  his  desk.  He 
was  working  fifteen  and  eighteen  hours 


daily,  winding  up  the  season's  business. 
The  rattle  of  winches  and  rumbling  of 
trucks  loaded  with  cased  salmon  filled  the 
air  as  Blunt  crossed  the  rain-soaked  dock. 
W  allace  glanced  up  as  Blunt  entered. 
"Hello.  Blunt!”  he  remarked  without  en¬ 
thusiasm, 

"CwhkI  morning,  sir,"  replied  Blunt; 
then,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  added. 
"I  want  to  go  outside  with  the  fleet 
this  season.  Easy  find  room,  won’t  Ir" 

"You?"  queried  Wallace,  looking  at 
him  in  surprise. 

"Sure.  I  can  go,  can’t  I?" 

"I  suppose  so;  but  what  about  the  In¬ 
dian  girl?” 

"  The  klooch?  Oh,  she  don't  care. 
She’s  only  a  squaw,  and  don’t  feel  about 
these  things  as  we  do.  Even  if  she  did, 
she’d  get  over  it." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that!  I  know  the 
natives  up  here  pretty  well,  and  yours 
isn’t  the  first  case  I’ve  observed.  I  he  time 
has  passed  when  a  man  can  come  up  here. 


lake  an  Indian  girl  to  his  cabin  as  his 
klooch  for  a  few  months,  and  then  go 
blithely  on  his  way  and  forget.  You  may 
sail  with  the  fleet;  but  I’ll  wager  that  long 
before  we  dear  Inimak  Pass  there'll  be  a 
radio  to  a  t’.  S.  marshal,  and  regardless 
of  where  you  land  you’ll  be  picked  up,  re¬ 
turned.  and  forced  to  right  your  wrong." 

W  allace  drummed  with  his  fingers  on 
the  table  between  them,  and  continued 
bluntly:  “I’d  make  an  appeal  to  your 
manhood  if  there  were  anything  in  you 
worth  appealing  to.  You’ve  made  a  lot 
of  money,  you’ve  brought  in  fish  by  the 
boatload  when  others  often  returned 
empty  thanks  to  this  girl's  peculiar 
knowledge.  Mv  advice  is  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Hunt  up  a  priest,  minister,  or  com¬ 
missioner  and  have  a  ceremony  performed. 
If  you  don’t  choose  to  take  my  advice, 
that's  your  privilege.  The  company 
shipped  you  up  here,  and  agreed  to  return 
you.  As  manager.  I’ll  give  you  passage 
south  w  ith  the  fleet  if  you  insist.’5 
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The  Vortex,  by  Frank  Richardson  Pierce  41) 


hit  noddcn  brain  had  fulled  to  comprehend  the  words  she  had  twice  spoken  in  Chinook  dialect 


The  dull  red  of  anger  had  mounted 
Blunt’s  cheeks,  but  he  remained  seated 
until  Wallace  had  finished. 

"Klooch  or  no  klooch,  I  go  with  the 
fleet,”  he  said.  “I'll  take  my  chances  on 
radios  and  marshals.  I  got  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  part  of  that  will  hire  a 
good  lawyer — if  I'm  pinched.” 

"Twenty  thousand,  eh?  I  he  sum  total 
of  vour  joint  earnings  -and  you're  taking 
it  all!  I’m  not  surprised.”  1  he  calmness 
suddenly  vanished  and  in  its  place  came 
the  righteous  indignation  of  a  real  man. 
Wallace  leaped  to  his  feet.  "We’ll  live  up 
to  our  contract  and  take  your  dirty  car¬ 
cass  south,”  he  shouted.  "Now  get  out  of 
my  sight,  you  cur!" 

His  hands  thrust  deep  into  the  side 
pockets  of  his  mackinaw,  Blunt  paced  to 
and  fro  on  the  dock,  debating  his  chances 
of  escape,  kululak,  pausing  in  the  act  of 
shoving  his  motor  dory  into  the  water, 
observed  Blunt’s  agitation.  Blunt  should 
be  putting  to  sea  for  salmon  or,  if  he  did 


not  intend  to  fish,  then  he  should  have 
been  asleep.  "Huh!"  gmntcd  the  native, 
"Blunt  no  like  baby,  huh!  Ilyas  sollix! 
(big  mad).” 

A  BRIT  I  LY.  Blunt's  nervous  pacing 
*  ■  ceased  and  he  set  off  with  long  strides. 
Kululak  followed  him  down  the  beach  to  a 
lonely  cabin.  It  was  a  place  patronized  by 
the  rougher  element  of  the  cannery  hands. 
Here,  a  human  derelict  known  as  Cultus 

(im  had  established  a  crude  still  where 
e  manufactured  “  white  mule.”  Blunt 
pounded  heavily  on  the  door,  and  after  a 
short  interval  was  admitted.  Kululak. 
his  ear  pressed  against  the  shack,  listened 
eagerlv.  He  heard  the  gurgle  as  liquid 
tumbled  from  bottle  to  glass,  and  the 
satisfied  "Ah-h!”  as  Blunt  drained  it. 
1  his  was  followed  by  a  long  silence. 

"Cultus,”  said  Blunt  slowly,  “you’re  a 
wise  devil.  You’ve  knocked  around  these 
parts  many  years.  When  a  white  man 
wants  to  go  to  God’s  country  and  finds 


that  he’s  got  a  klooch  on  his  hands,  what 
does  he  do  with  the  klooch?” 

“Bump  ’er  off!”  answered  Cultus 

[•romptly;  "it’s  the  only  safe  way.  Squaws 
ike  white  men  and  they  don’t  want  to  let 
’em  go.  'l  ake  an  old  squawman’s  tip,  and 
if  vour  klooch  starts  squawkin’,  bump  her 
off!” 

"And  get  hung!" 

“Might  if  you  got  caught!”  admitted 
Cultus;  “hut  suppose  you  was  out  in  a 
rough  sea  and  she  got  washed  overboard. 
That  wouldn’t  be  murder.  Thv’d  be  an 
accident.” 

Blunt  handed  him  a  hill  “Guess  I’ll 
let  it  go,”  he  said;  "take  this  and  forget 
I  ever  asked  you  ”  But  Cultus,  wise  in 
the  way  of  lawless  men,  knew  differently. 
“Thankee,  thankee!"  he  mumbled,  pock¬ 
eting  the  money.  “  I  never  know  nothin'; 
1  never  hear  nothin';  and  I  never  see 
nothin’;  if  I  did  I  wouldn’t  be  here  now.’ 

Kululak,  who  had  made  the  run  from 
the  cannery  at  top  (Continued  on  page  1 47) 
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Spring  Fever 

By  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam 


r'.  IS  kinda  hard  to  say  why  should 
ane  season  make  a  person  feel  any 
different  from  another,  but  they  do. 
I  don’t  mean  quite  that,  neither,  be¬ 
cause  I  can  always  tell  myself  from 
Pres.  Harding,  for  instant,  but  w  hat  1  mean 
is  that  some  times  of  the  year  make  you 
feel  one  way  and  another  season  gives  you 
an  entirely  different  mixture  in  your  per¬ 
sonal  carburator  and  you  got  to  adjust  it 
all  over  again,  and  spring  does  it  the  most 
of  any  part  of  the  12  mons. 

When  this  Editor  of  this  American 
Magazine  give  out  the  order  for  this 
spring  medicine  he  couples  the  remark 
with  well,  make  it  good  and 
snappy.  And  I  says  nobody 
feels  snappy  in  spring  unless 
they  are  a  yellow  dog  and 
he  says  that  is  a  bum  joke. 

So  I  says  well  then  it  my 
jokes  is  no  good,  why  I  will 
not  write  the  darn  thing, 
and  he  says  all  right,  don’t. 

Well  being  a  married 
man  he  had  ought  to  of 
known  better  than  to  say 
that  to  a  wife,  even  when 
not  his  own.  Because  natu¬ 
rally  I  at  once  got  out  the 
key  to  the  typewriter-pa¬ 
rage  and  was  just  setting 
down  to  think  up  what 
could  I  say  about  spring 
which  would  be  a  purely 
original  remark,  when 
Cieorge,  that’s  my  husband, 

Conte  in  and  interrupted  me 
as  per  usual.  Well,  when  a 
person  is  in  the  act  of  at¬ 
tempting  the  impossible  it 
is  maybe  just  as  well  they 
should  be  interrupted,  but 
not  w  ith  the  handle  of  a 
rake,  which  is  what  I  was. 

I  his  rake  was  a  brand- 
new  one  of  the  usual  size 
and  shape  of  which  we  get 
such  a  bumper  crop  every 
spring,  and  it  had  brought 
(teorge  out  on  the  five-fif¬ 
teen,  making  a  way  for  him 
fore  &  aft  as  if  he  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales  or  some¬ 
thing  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
considerably  less  popular. 

He  come  in  the  door  with 
it  under  one  arm,  turned  to  shut  the  door 
with  it  still  there,  and  give  my  hair  a  good 
combing  with  the  teeth  of  it  before  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  So  I  says,  for 
the  love  of  tripe  put  that  thing  dow  n  in  a 
corner  before  you  break  the  lamp  Aunt 
Nellie  gave  us  for  our  wedding  present 
and  George  says  no  such  luck,  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  stand  there  intact  where  she 
can  see  it  long  after  we  are  dead  and  gone, 
but  be  stood  the  new  rake  in  the  corner 
just  the  same  and  then  asked  me  had  I 
got  that  Ed  Smith  to  dig  the  garden  yet 
and  why  and  the  blazes  not.  And  I  says 
because  I  was  talking  to  a  Editor  all  day 
about  spring,  and  George  says  there,  isn’t 


that  just  like  a  woman,  talk  talk  talk  and 
never  get  a  thing  done  how  do  you  expect 
we  arc  going  to  have  any  peas  to  can  if 
you  don’t  get  Ed  here  to  dig  that  patch 
so’s  I  can  get  them  planted.  And  so  I  says 
good  lord  the  way  you  talk  about  your 
garden  anybody  would  imagine  you  did 
the  work  in  it,  I  have  other  duties  to 
neglect  without  taking  on  yours.  Why 
don’t  you  attend  to  it  yourself.  I  suppose 
you  think  a  woman  has  nothing  to  do  all 
day  except  the  thugs  you  said  was  the 
man’s  end  of  the  home.  And  etc. 

Well,  after  a  few  more  conventional  re¬ 
marks  like  these,  why  George  says  all 


right,  all  right,  have  it  your  own  way  only 
shut  up,  which  every  wife  will  recognize 
as  the  typical  masculine  flag  of  trounce, 
and  then  he  dove  into  his  seed  catalogues 
and  other  inspired  literature,  and  left  me 
to  w  rite  this  article  which  I  had  been  told 
not  to,  and  think  up  some  stuff  re  spring. 
At  first  all  I  could  think  of  was  poets,  but 
at  once  dismissed  them  as  overdone. 

I  wished  most  heartily  that  it  was  to  be 
a  piece  on  Thanksgiving  instead,  on  ac¬ 
count  I  could  easily  think  of  so  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  thankful  I  wasn’t  the 
kind  of  a  dumb-bell  George  was,  for  ins. 
and  thankful  he  hadn't  crowned  me  with 
that  new  rake  he  had  brought  home.  Then 


again  I  could  be  thankful  I  hadn’t  got  to 
the  point  where  I  read  seed  catalogues 
aloud  in  my  sleep.  It  is  a  funny,  thing 
how  spring  affects  some  people:  with  one 
it  is  Baseball,  with  another  it’s  Rose-cold, 
but  in  our  family  it’s  gardens.  When  the 
languid  ozone  gets  working  around  the 
first  part  of  April,  you  know,  that  sickly 
stuff  which  give  the  poets  their  colic,  why 
George  plans  a  garden  not  any  larger  than 
a  Kansas  farm.  I  he  plot  he  lays  out  would 
need  ten  men  and  a  tractor  to  look  after  it 
right,  but  at  planting  time  George  always 
w  ishes  he  had  plowed  a  little  bigger  piece 
and  doesn’t  know  how  he  is  going  to  get 
all  his  stuff  in.  By  July  4th 
lie  don’t  know  how  he  s  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  weeds  our, 
and  wonders  why  on  earth 
he  ever  chewed  off  a  ranch 
like  this.  And  another 
funny  thing  about  George, 
or  it  would  be  funny  if  you 
didn’t  have  to  live  with  it, 
is  the  way  he  gets  a  man  to 
dig  it,  our  Junior  to  weed  it, 
me  to  transplant  it,  and 
then  tells  the  neighbors  all 
about  his  garden. 

Another  peculiarity 
George  has  got  and  which 
makes  him  a  sign  of  spring, 
is  that  towards  then  he  be¬ 
lieves  I  should  get  a  lot  of 
exercise.  No  sooner  do  I  lay 
down  for  one  instant  after 
working  like  a  slave,  than 
a  commanding  voice  front 
the  attic  will  yell  where  arc 
my  golf  clubs,  and  keep  it 
up,  too,  until  I  arise  off  the 
dining-room  sofa  and  go  up 
and  say  here  they  arc, 
stupid,  right  behind  you  in 
the  corner  where  you  out 
them  your  ow  n  self  last  fall. 
Still  another  peculiarity 
that  George  has  got  is  the 
way  he  will,  about  Oct.  1  5th 
or  so,  take  his  summer  suit 
and  brush  it  off  good  and 
hold  it  up  to  the  light  and 
squint  at  it  and  determined¬ 
ly  ignore  the  thin  places 
on  the  under  side  of  the  cuff 
and  say,  hey  Nina  this  suit 
is  not  so  bad,  it’s  pretty 
good  yet,  I  can  use  it  first  thing  in  the 
spring.  I  hen  he  will  hound  me  until  I  get 
him  some  camphor  and  a  old  moth-bag. 
and  insist  upon  putting  it  away  himself 
because  women  never  do  these  things 
properly,  especially  on  idle  Sunday  after¬ 
noons  when  there  is  no  place  to  go.  1  hen 
in  the  spring  he  will  take  off  the  w  rappings 
during  some  other  idle  hour,  stuff  them  in 
the  garbage  pail,  look  the  suit  over  care¬ 
fully.  take  the  lid  off  the  pail  again  and 
stuff  the  suit  in  after  them.  T  his  seems 
to  go  with  straw  hats,  as  well.  I  got  a 
kind  of  guilty  feeling  about  letting  last 
year’s  straw  hats  go  that  way,  though.  I 
sort  of  imagine  I  ought  to  keep  them  and 


What  AreThe.se  Sheep-  Faced 
Adults  Going  to  Do? 

“TN  Ol’R  family.”  aays  Mm.  Wilcox,  "we  have  a  Junior, 

I  but  he’d  Mill  ton  -.mall  for  u»  to  buy  him  the  kind  of  suit 
X  where  you  get  two  puirn  of  pants  with  it.  We  Mill  got  to 
shop  for  him  in  tl»e  dept*,  where  suit*,  when  the  seat  i»  gone 
out  of  them,  they  are  gone  indeed. 

"  Because,  see.  1  have  brought  Junior  up  like  a  good  mother 
to  love  I  lie  dumb  ami  noisy  animal*,  and  kept  him  setting  still 
by  the  *4  of  an  hour  at  a  time  showing  him  the  Zoo  in  pictures 
accompanied  by  such  intelligent  instructions  as  sec  t Ik-  dfcat 
hid  horsey,  sweetie,  and  Oh  l*a»k  at  the  'nnrmotts  elcpluuit  with 
hi*  trunkv-wonkey!  So  of  count  he  has  got  a  pretty  good  idea 
about  animals  amt  *0  4lh  ami  can  recognise  a  Cirrua-poater 
the  very-  minute  lie  see a  one.  ami  keep  right  on  calling  my  at¬ 
tention  to  it  until  some  results  is  effected.  I  don't  know  for 
sure,  hut  I  got  a  strong  suspicion  that  them  aninial-alphabrta 
is  got  out  by  the  big  cirrus  trust  or  someone,  and  it  had  ought  to 
he  prevented.  Anyways.  Junior  seems  to  know-  to  the  minute 
when  the  circus  attendants  commence  raking  the  moth-halls 
out  of  the  camels  &  lions,  ami  the  way  that  kid  worries  his 
father  and  *elf  untill  I  ami  he  and  all  go  to  the  cirrus,  is  a  crime. 
We  simply  have  to  do  it  each  year,  as  does  also  his  grandfather, 
and  of  course  we  couldn’t  very  aril  ask  the  old  man  and  leave 
out  (iramlnia.  so  she  has  to  nut  along  t««o.  Iaist  year  I’nrlr 
Henry  and  Aunt  Mary  was  staying  at  our  liouse  and  they  went 
to  the  circus  last  year.  too.  hrrausr  it  didn’t  seem  fair  to  let  the 
poor  child  go  coin|>aratively  alone,  ami  they  brought  a  friend 
of  theirs  and  his  wife  along.  (>f  course  we  go  only  liccamr  of 
Junior,  but  this  year  1  am  kind  of  worried  over  it  on  account 
he  has  not  sliown  so  much  enthusiasm  as  usual  and  has  took 
a  notion  he  would  rather  have  a  birthday  party  instead.  If 
he  sticks  to  that,  believe  you  me.  a  hunch  of  shee|*-faced 
adults  is  going  to  lie  out  of  lurk." 
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Sid  Savs 


i»»ld  them  and  paint  on  a  few  forget-mc- 
nots,  add  a  ribbon  bow  and  save  them  for 
next-Christmas  presents.  Hut  I  guess  1 
only  imagine  so. 

Another  thought  I  had  while  trying  to 
think  up  a  few  remarks  about  spring,  was 
t  he  way  George's  office  looked  one  day 
during  it  when  I  paid  him  one  of  those 
pleasant  little  wifely  visits  without  tele¬ 
phoning  first  in  order  he  should  pay  me 
one  of  those  pleasant  little  husbandly 


checks  without  being  able  to  escape,  or 
have  a  conference,  in  time. 

Well  anyways,  the  people  in  that  office 
was  going  about  their  job  w  ith  all  the  pep 
of  a  snail  with  a  bad  case  of  creeping- 
paralysis.  And  it  wasn’t  because  the  boss 
had  gone  out  either,  on  account  I  got  the 
check  all  right.  They  acted  like  that  be¬ 
cause  they  was  dreaming  of  green  mead¬ 
ows  and  blue  skies  and  the  great  free 
open  spaces  where  the  ants  can  crawl 
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down  your  neck  and  the  mosquitoes  chew 
on  wherever  they  can  reach,  and  other 
beauties  of  nature  and  etc. 

Yes  sir,  I  could  sec  plain  that  at  this  sea¬ 
son  something  come  over  the  entire  office 
force  that  give  them  the  samcgencral  effect 
as  a  steady  diet  of  hot  mince  pie  for  lunch. 
The  only  difference  was  they  enjoyed  the 
misery  w  hich  old  lady  Spring  was  handing 
them,  whereas  with  the  pie,  why  every¬ 
body  will  say  we  (Continual  on  page  114) 


Sid  Says: 

Find  out  whether  you  want  to 

knit  or  crochet 


A  SUBSCRIBER  writes:  "They  tell  me  statistics 
show  that  most  businesses  fail  and  that  few  win 
out.  Why  is  it?  And  heaven  knows  that  most 
individuals  fall  way  below  what  you  expect  of  them. 
They  simply  don't  make  good.  Why  is  that?" 

One  of  the  biggest  reasons  is  that  they  lack  direction 
of  effort.  By  that  I  mean  direction  from  w  ithin— self- 
direction.  All  successful  enterprises  have  a  clear  pol¬ 
icy.  a  direction  of  effort.  I  hey  make  their  course  of 
action  so  plain  that  you  can  stand  on  the  side  lines  and 
sec  exactly  what  they  are  up  to.  They  impress  them¬ 
selves  on  your  mind  so  distinctly  that  bv  and  by  when 
you  happen  to  want  something  in  their  field  you  turn 
naturally  to  them. 

Suppose  you  were  here  in  New  York  and  wanted  to 
take  a  ferryboat  to  Staten  Island.  You  would  go  dow  n  to 
the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island  and  take  what  is 
plainly  labeled  a  Staten  Island  ferr> — a  boat  that  it 
known  and  posted  as  going  straight  to  Staten  Island. 
You  wouldn’t  get  into  a  boat  the  captain  of  w  hich  wbs 
thinking  of  going  to  Staten  Island,  but  might  not;  w  ho, 
if  the  weather  continued  fine,  might  decide  to  take  the 
afternoon  off  and  go  on  a  picnic  to  Coney  Island.  You 
would  say  that  such  a  captain  had  no  policy,  no  direc¬ 
tion  of  effort.  You  would  not  even  want  to  patronize 
his  craft  as  an  excursion  boat— unless  he  pit  down  to 
dots,  said  where  he  was  going,  and  w  hether  he  would  be 
home  in  time  for  supper. 

Yet  thousands  of  businesses  and  millions  of  human 
beings  are  almost  as  lacking  in  clear  purpose  as  that 
captain.  They  don’t  know  where  they  want  to  go.  and 
you  don’t  know  where  they  want  to  go.  They  make  no 
progress,  and  you  can’t  help  them  bv  your  patronage 
because  you  actually  can’t  sec  just  what  they  are  selling 
or  precisely  what  they  have  to  offer  you. 

I  could  take  you  here  in  New  York  to  two  wonderful 
restaurants,  both  of  which  have  a  clear  policy,  both  of 
which  succeed.  At  one  of  them  your  lunch  will  cost 
you  three  or  four  dollars.  They  will  make  enough  fuss 
over  you  and  put  on  enough  airs  to  delight  your  heart, 
if  that  is  the  way  to  delight  it.  You  will  have  to  wait 
quite  a  while  for  your  grub,  but  that  is  part  of  the 
game.  The  idea  is  elegance,  leisure.  And  if  that  is 
what  you  want  you  can  get  it.  *1  he  other  restaurant  is 
noted  for  its  cheapness  and  its  quickness.  I-ow  prices 
and  speed  arc  what  it  is  selling.  Cleanliness,  yes  but 
no  airs.  You  jump  into  it  in  a  hurry  and  out  in  a  hurry. 


You  can  finish  eating  there  in  the  length  of  time  it  will 
take  the  head  waiter  in  the  other  place  to  make  over  his 
French  into  English  that  you  can  understand.  And  the 
whole  price  of  your  lunch  in  the  cheap  place  will  be 
about  what  it  will  cost  you  to  sit  down  in  the  other. 
Both  restaurants,  I  say,  are  enormously  successful.  Both 
have  a  policy,  a  clear  direction  of  effort.  You  know 
w  hat  you  will  get,  and  they  give  it  to  you.  And  they 
don’t  ape  each  other.  They  have  settled  on  a  business 
and  they  stick  to  it. 

What  is  the  main  reason  why  businesses  and  individ¬ 
uals  get  off  the  track  and  fail  to  adhere  to  some  sort  of 
definite  policy?  I  should  say  that  the  main  reason  is 
imirativeness.  Most  of  us  haven't  got  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  our  desire  to  look  over  the  fence,  see  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing,  and  try  to  copy  him.  Young  people — 
and  lots  of  older  ones— have  a  hard  time  making  up 
their  minds  what  they  really  want  to  do.  They  look 
longingly  from  business  to  law  to  medicine  to  engi¬ 
neering.  and  all  around  the  block.  And  frequently  they 
light  on  something  for  which  they  have  no  real  zest, 
simply  because  Pa,  or  a  brother  or  a  friend,  is  in  that 
line. 

Then  they  set  out  to  try  to  impersonate  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  they  do  not  feel.  Perhaps  they  make  a  half¬ 
success  of  it.  Anyhow,  they  marry,  take  on  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  end  up  by  going  through  life  in  a  line  of 
work  which  they  do  not  really  love,  and  in  which  they 
never  can  achieve  anything  unusual. 

The  pitiful  struggle  that  small  businesses  make  to  im¬ 
itate  each  other  is  best  illustrated  in  small  stores.  Walk 
down  certain  streets  in  almost  any  city  or  town  and 
you  can  see  the  result.  If  a  man  on  the  street  is  making 
a  success  selling  rat  traps  you  will  see  that  rat  traps 
have  begun  to  appear  in  the  show  windows  of  other 
stores — no  matter  whether  rat  traps  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  real  business  of  the  store  or  not. 

The  chief  result  of  all  this  lack  of  policy,  lack  of  direc¬ 
tion,  is  confusion.  If  you  can't  hit  upon  a  clear  policy — 
and  adhere  to  it— if  you  keep  wandering  off  into  fields 
that  are  not  your  own.  you  confuse  other  people.  They 
get  so  they  don’t  know  you,  can’t  identify  you,  can’t 
depend  on  you,  and  won't  start  out  with  you,  because 
you  don't  know  where  you  arc  going  and  they  don’t 
know  where  you  are  going. 

To  sum  up — I  should  say  that  the  main  characteristic 
of  failure  is  confusion. 


If  You  Are  Worried— 

Don’t  Eat 


How  grief,  anger,  worry,  shocks,  and  fears 

affect  your  digestion 

An  Interview  with  Arthur  L.  Holland,  M.  D. 


As  reported  by  M.  K.  Wisehart 


DR.  ARTHUR  L  HOLLAND  has  special¬ 
ized  for  years  in  the  treatment  of  gasrro- 
intcsrmal  diseases.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Attending  Staff  of  the  New  York  I  Inspiral .  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Faculty,  Cornell  University  Medical 
College;  Consulting  Physician.  New-  York  In¬ 
firmary  for  Women  and  Children;  Consulting 
Physician,  Misencordia  Hospital.  New  York. 


A  PATIENT  of  mine,  a  business 
man  who  had  just  returned 

/  %  from  a  long  vacation  following 
^  a  breakdown  in  his  health,  re¬ 

cently  dropped  into  my  office 
to  let  me  see  how  much  he  had  improved. 
He  greeted  me  cheerfully,  and  there  was  a 
pleasant  ring  in  his  voice  as  he  said  he  had 
never  felt  better  in  his  life. 

Looking  him  oyer  superficially,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  his  skin  was  clear,  his  eve* 
bright,  his  hands  free  from  tremor.  Fur¬ 
ther,  1  found  that  his  tongue  was  a 
healthy  red,  free  from  fur.  also  that  his 
breath  was  sweet.  A  complete  and  most 
rigid  physical  examination  confirmed  these 
indications,  and  I  was  able  to  tell  my 
patient  that  he  was  in  excellent  shape  in 
every  way,  after  which  our  conversation 
turned  to  other  things. 

During  our  chat  the  telephone  rang, 
and  my  patient's  wife  asked  to  speak  with 
him.  Presently  I  saw  a  look  of  anguish 
come  over  his  face;  his  hand  trembled. 
Finally  he  thanked  his  wife  for  calling 
him,  hung  up  the  receiver,  and  turned  to 
me  with  a  forced  smile. 

“Bad  news?"  I  asked. 

“We've  lost  the  law  suit."  he  answered, 
referring  to  a  litigation  which  I  knew  in¬ 
volved  a  large  sum  of  money.  “My  wife 
called  to  tell  me  the  decision  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  handed  down  to-day." 

With  an  effort  he  then  tried  in  a  light 
way  to  take  up  our  conversation  about 
casual  things,  hut  the  Strain  he  was  under 
was  perfectly  apparent.  In  speaking,  he 
made  a  sort  of  clicking  noisy  with  his  lips 
so  that  I  suspected  his  mouth  was  dry. 

Again  I  had  him  let  me  look  at  his 
tongue,  and  now  I  found  that  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  white.  Not  only  was  his  mouth  dry. 
but  iiis  breath  was  heavy.  The  action  of 
his  salivary  glands  had  been  completely 
checked.  ”1  he  blood  supply  to  his  mouth 
had  evidently  been  diverted  to  his  in¬ 
ternal  organs. 

Actually  this  man  did  not  lose  money 
as  a  result  of  this  litigation,  for  the  case 
came  out  favorably  when  taken  up  on  ap¬ 
peal;  hut  the  shock  which  came  to  him 
when  he  thought  he  had  lost  his  case  was 


directly  responsible  for  the  acute  disturb¬ 
ance  in  his  gastro-inrestinal  tract.  One 
might  say  that  he  should  have  taken  the 
news  his  wife  gave  him  more  philosophi¬ 
cally,  and  have  avoided  the  acute  reaction 
by  hopefully  anticipating  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  the  higher  courts;  hut  most  of 
us,  under  similar  circumstances,  would 
has’e  gone  through  the  same  emotional 
strain  that  he  suffered.  And  what  1  want 
to  stress  is  that  such  shocks,  followed  by 
periods  of  intense  anxiety,  or  even  by 
moderate  worry,  cause  a  great  variety  of 
gastro-intcsrinal  symptoms. 

Suppose  the  news  this  man  received  in 
my  office  had  come  to  him  when  he  was 
eating  a  meal?  What  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  then? 

Since  the  flow  of  his  saliva  had  stopped, 
it  is  easy  to  conjecture  the  effect  of  the 
shock  on  the  other  secretions  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  apparatus,  particularly  the  gastric 
juice.  I  his  would  probably  have  been 
checked  and  the  tone  of  his  stomach  (its 
muscular  force)  would  have  been  lowered, 
and  he  would  ptnhably  have  suffered  a 
spasm  of  the  pylorus — the  valve-opening 
from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines.  1  his 
would  have  been  accompanied  by  a  sink¬ 
ing  sensation,  such  as  wc  refer  to  when 
wc  sav  “my  heart  has  gone  down  into  my 
stomach."  He  would  probably  have  been 
unable  to  swallow  more  food;  first,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dryness  of  his  mouth  and 
throat;  second,  because  fear,  shocks,  an¬ 
guish  any  strong  emotion — instantly 
obliterates  one's  mental  appetite,  that 
conscious  desire  for  food  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  digestion,  since  the  flow 
of  the  digestive  secretions  depends  upon  it. 

Further  spasms  of  the  pylorus  would 
probable  have  given  this  man  a  severe 
pain  in  his  stomach.  He  might  have  ex¬ 
perienced  nausea  followed  by  vomiting, 
r  ailurc  to  vomit  might  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  attack  of  what  is  called  acute 
indigestion. 

'  I  ’HE  symptoms  I  have  just  described 
*  were  recently  experienced  under  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  by  a  prominent  New 
York  business  man  whose  timidity  had 
made  him  believe  that  he  could  not  possibly 
speak  in  public.  W  hilc  attending  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  a  trade  convention,  he  was  called 
on  for  some  remarks.  He  declined  at  first, 
but  was  hard  pressed  and  finally  rose  to 
his  feet.  He  was  conscious  of  expressing 
himseli  very  inadequately,  floundered 
through  some  remarks  which  he  felt  were 
foolish,  and  then,  to  the  relief  of  everyone 


except  himself,  sat  down.  His  trouble  had 
just  begun. 

Upon  retiring  to  the  lavatory  of  the 
hotel,  he  vomited.  Later,  he  was  taken 
home  in  a  taxicab  and  was  ill  in  bed  for 
two  days — solely  because  of  the  fear  he 
had  suffered  while  speaking.  He  had  suf¬ 
fered  severe  pains  in  his  stomach,  due 
probably  to  spasm  of  the  pylorus;  and  his 
stomach,  having  lost  its  muscular  tone, 
had  collapsed  so  that  it  was  nothing  hut  a 
bagful  of  victuals— a  condition  usually 
described  as  acute  indigestion — a  most 
unpleasant  if  not  always  serious  trouble. 

The  direct  effect  of  strong  emotions 
upon  the  digestive  tract  is  likely  to  be 
most  pronounced  if  the  emotional  strain 
occurs  during  a  meal.  However,  if  a  per¬ 
son  suffers  to  a  moderate  degree,  but  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  from  worry,  grief, 
anger,  fear,  the  effect,  while  not  immedi¬ 
ately  so  apparent,  may  be  even  more  seri¬ 
ous  in  the  end.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  secretory  and  the  muscular  apparatus 
of  the  stomach  are  prone  to  form  habits. 


V^HEN  a  man  allow  s  himself  to  indulge 
*  ’  continuously  in  strong  emotions  re¬ 
lating  to  his  business,  professional,  or  do¬ 
mestic  cares,  whether  at  meal  times  or  at 
othertimesof  theday,  lie  is  literally  train¬ 
ing  his  stomach  to  act  abnormally.  The 
emotion  may  increase  the  amount  of  acids 
produced,  causing  a  chronic  hyper-acidity, 
or  it  may  have  the  opposite  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  them  even  to  the  point  of  totally 
abolishing,  with  a  chronic  g.lstruis  as  a 
result.  We  know  that  such  emotions 
directly  affect  the  muscular  activity  of  the 
stomach,  so  that  food  may  be  sent  into 
the  intestines  before  it  has  been  sufficiently 
softened  and  changed  in  its  chemistry. 
I  hus  the  stomach  may  "get  the  habit" 
of  chronically  secreting  too  much  or  too 
little  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  first  effect  of  acid  in  superfluous 
amounts  is  felt  in  the  uncomfortable 
“heartburn"  so  frequently  complained 
of  by  chronic  nervous  dyspeptics.  This 
is  in  itself  bad  enough,  but  its  long-con¬ 
tinued  action  on  the  stomach  is  more 
serious.  It  also  tends  to  ovcr-stimulate 
the  pancreas,  with  later  degeneration  of 
this  important  gland.  As  a  digestive 
organ,  the  pancreas  is  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  stomach,  as  its  juice  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  final  digestion  of  the  sugars 
and  other  important  food  elements. 

A  Wall  Street  man  I  know  has  been  in 
the  hospital  four  times  with  a  recurrent 
stomach  ulcer.  Kach  time  under  treat- 
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menr  the  ulcer  has  healed  over.  The  first 
three  attacks  followed  a  severe  drop  in  the 
financial  market  when  he  was  "long"  on 
the  market;  the  last  one  followed  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  market — but  on  this  occasion 
he  was  "short.”  In  each  case  his  trouble 
has  been  directly  due  to  the  shock  of  his 
financial  losses,  followed  by  anxiety  and 
worry.  Spasm  of  the  pylonis  caused  by 
his  distressed  mental  condition  had  led 
to  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  hcalcd- 
over  ulcer.  Increased  activity  of  the 
stomach  owing  to  the  same  cause  had  ac¬ 
centuated  the  trouble. 

Among  my  patients  is  a  physician  who 
has  a  very  larpe  general  practice.  He  is 
an  over-conscientious  man  who  allows 
himself  to  be  driven  day  and  night  by  his 
duties.  Me  has  never  given  the  thought 
he  should  to  arranging  his  affairs  so  that 
routine  matters  of  nis  practice  can  be  at¬ 
tended  to  by  his  nurse  or  secretary.  1 
have  known  him  to  sit  up  all  night  with  a 
dying  patient,  though  his  presence  could 
serve  no  purpose,  and  even  though  this 
duty  should  have  been  performed  by  a 
nurse.  He  will  even  hurry  through  his 
luncheon  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  prescrip¬ 


tion  to  a  drug  store  and  personally  super¬ 
vise  its  preparation. 

Several  times  this  man  has  been  to  me 
to  complain  of  pains  in  his  stomach  and 
of  inability  to  sleep  at  night.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  worse  in  winter,  when  his  practice  is 
heaviest.  I  have  explained  to  him  that  he 
is  over-working  and  letting  his  cares  stay 
with  him  when  he  should  relax.  After 
each  visit  he  reforms  for  a  while.  1  hen 
when  his  condition  has  improved  he  re¬ 
lapses  into  his  old  habits. 

XJOT  long  ago  1  dined  with  this  physician 
^  *  and  his  family.  We  were  hardly  seated 
at  table  when  the  telephone  rang.  Then  I 
saw  my  friend  reach  down  and  take  a 
telephone  from  a  shelf  concealed  under 
the  table!  During  that  meal  the  bell  rang 
five  times,  and  each  time  my  friend  an¬ 
swered,  giving  instructions  to  nurses  and 
a  druggist,  and  arranging  for  rooms  at  a 
hospital  for  two  different  cases.  1  had 
here  a  new  clue  as  to  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  my  friend’s  relapses  into  stomach 
trouble — and  later  this  was  astonishingly 
confirmed  when  I  went  into  his  bathroom 
and  found  a  telephone  fastened  to  the  w all 


above  his  tub,  so  that  he  could  be  in  touch 
with  anyone  who  wanted  him  even  while 
he  was  bathing! 

Many  business  and  professional  men 
are  bringing  upon  themselves  the  very 
same  trouble  this  physician  has,  by  not 
putting  aside  their  problems  when  they 
should.  Even  at  meals,  or  when  they 
should  be  seeking  recreation,  their  minds 
arc  busy  planning  committee  meetings, 
outlining  projects,  considering  suggestions 
to  be  laid  before  directors. 

It  is  really  important  that  we  should 
have  our  meals  under  pleasant  circum¬ 
stances,  undisturbed  by  business  cares. 
If  a  man  must  devote  bis  lunch  time  to 
business,  he  should  eat  very  lightly.  At 
dinner  he  should  make  a  point  of  talking 
with  his  family  and  friends  of  subjects 
apart  from  his  work.  I  have  found  that  an 
easy  way  of  getting  one’s  mind  off  one’s 

Emblems  when  eating  alone  is  to  read  a 
ttlc  from  some  favorite  author.  For  such 
use  1  always  have  with  me  little  booklets 
containing  extracts  from  Kipling,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Bab  Ballads.  The  adoption 
of  some  such  agreeable  device  as  this 
would  materially  (Continurd  on  pagt  !•/)) 


THESE  exercises  were  cspcciall>  designed 
by  Dr.  Arthur  I..  Holland  for  the  use  of 
persons  suffering  from  gnitro-intestinal  irou* 
hies,  including  lack  of  tone  in  rhe  abdominal 
organs  and  constipation.  VNhen  done  suffi¬ 
ciently  they  also  aid  reduction.  They  will  be 
found  beneficial  for  persons  who  are  nervously 
inclined,  and  they  arc  recommended  to  the 
man  or  woman  of  large  business  affairs  whose 
physical  endurance  falls  short  of  his  mental 
possibilities. 


Kreu thing :  1,1c  tint  on  your  buck,  bunds  ut 
your  aide*,  palms  down.  Take  u  deep  slow 
Inhulution,  ruining  chest  high,  bringing 
abdomen  In  und  turning  pulms  up.  with 
shoulders  to  the  floor  hold  breath  for 
five  seconds.  Exhale,  return  to  relaxed 
position,  turning  pulms  down.  Ten  times 


Lie  flat  on  your  buck.  I»ruw  knees  up 
with  both  feet  on  floor.  Place  u  heavy 
book  on  abdomen.  Raise  the  book  by 
contracting  the  stomach  muscles  und 
lower  It  by  relaxing  them.  Repeat  fifty 
to  u  hundred  times 


From  flat  position,  place  palms  down, 
legs  out  straight.  Raise  right  leg  up  as 
far  as  possible,  keeping  leg  straight,  toee 
pointed.  The  same  exercise  should  be 
done  with  the  left  leg.  Then  swing  left 
and  right  legs  alternately,  keeping  both  In 
motion  as  indicated  by  arrows 


Doctor  Hollands  Exercises 
For  People  With 
Digestive  Troubles 

Everv  one  should  give  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  and  effort  to  keeping  himself  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  phssical  condition. 

These  efforts  should  he  conscious  and  me¬ 
thodical.  You  may  walk  for  exercise,  but  if  your 
thoughts  are  centered  on  getting  to  your  desti¬ 
nation  you  will  not  take  the  deep  inhalations 
that  are  much  more  important  than  the  leg 
work  you  do  in  walking. 

Your  day’s  work  is  a  drain  on  your  physical 
and  nerve  power.  Sleep  and  rest  ar«  great  re¬ 
cuperative  forces;  but  they  do  not  themselves 
clear  your  svstem  of  each  day's  accumulation 
of  poisons.  I  he  organs  of  elimination,  such  as 
the  lungs,  bowels,  kidnevs,  and  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  must  he  kept  alive.  I  hoe  exercises  ate 
especially  designed  to  stimulate  proper  func¬ 
tioning  of  these  organs.  Any  man  or  woman 
who  will  faithfully  do  them  each  morning,  as 
directed,  will  he  inspired  to  deeper  breathing 
and  a  more  erect  carriage,  and  will  find  himself 


From  flat  position,  hands  straight  be¬ 
hind  head,  raise  body  to  sitting  posi¬ 
tion  (without  bending  knees),  tTylng  to 
touch  toes  with  finger  tips 


and  draw  up  right  knee,  trying  to  touch 
your  chin  with  your  knee.  From  same 
position,  this  exercise  with  left  leg 


or  herself  conscious  of  greater  /cst,  strength, 
and  nerve  force  throughout  the  day. 

The  first  exercise  in  the  sec  should  he  done 
ten  times.  The  second  should  he  done  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  times.  The  rest  should  In? 
repeated  four  times  to  begin  with,  but  in¬ 
creased  to  ten  or  more  as  you  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them. 

The  exercises  given  here  were  selected  by 
Doctor  Holland  from  a  complete  chart  of 
thirty-three  exercises,  as  best  meeting  the 
nerds  of  the  average  person.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Doctor  Holland  and  the  McGovern 
Gymnasium,  the  complete  chart  with  illustra¬ 
tions  and  directions  maybe  had  by  reader*  of 
this  magazine  upon  triples t.  The  request  must 
he  accompanied  by  a  two-eent  Stamp. 


Lie  on  right  side,  right  hand  under  your 
head,  left  hand  on  hip,  draw  left  knee  up 
to  chin,  keeping  toes  pointed 


la'  Lie  on  right  side,  right  hand  under 
brad,  left  hand  on  hip.  Raise  and  lower 
left  leg,  keeping  knee  stiff  and  toes  pointed, 
bi  Lie  on  left  side,  same  position  as 
shown  for  (a).  Swing  right  leg  forward 
and  backward  from  hip,  keeping  knee 
stiff  and  toes  pointed.  (Cl  Same  position 
as  (b).  Draw  right  knee  up  to  chin,  keep¬ 
ing  toe*  pointed,  (d)  Same  position  as 
vb).  Raise  and  lower  right  leg.  keeping 
knee  stiff  and  toes  pointed 

\  .4 


Lie  flat  on  stomach.  Hands  folded  be¬ 
hind  on  the  small  of  the  back.  Raise 
head  and  shoulders  toward  the  ceiling 


This  Boy  Had 
The  Will  to  Conquer 

Moissaye  Boguslawski  used  to  play  the  piano  at  cheap  dance  halls  until  his 
fingers  bled — At  thirteen,  he  gave  lessons  to  other  children  at  fifteen  cents 
an  hour — From  the  time  he  was  four  years  old  he  worked,  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds,  to  make  himself  the  distinguished  musician  he  is  to-day 


By  Allan  Harding 


10ME  years  ago,  a  'slender  black- 


S0.V1L  y 

haired  boy  used  to  play  the  mano 
!  in  one  of  Chicago's  cheap  dance 
halls.  He  was  barely  fifteen,  yet 
he  had  to  play  there  for  eight 
hours  at  a  stretch,  two  or  three  nights  a 
week. 

On  Sunday—  known  to  most  of  us  as  a 
day  of  rest — he  began  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and,  with  one  hour  for  supper 
between  six  and  seven,  played  until  three 
or  four  o’clock  Monday  morning;  twelve 
or  thirteen  hours  of  work  altogether! 

Time  and  again,  his  fingers 
would  bleed  until  the  ivory  keys 
were  red  instead  of  white,  finally 
he  hit  upon  the  device  of  putting 
court-plaster  on  his  fingers.  It 
interfered  with  the  delicacy  of  his 
touch;  but  as  noise  was  the  chief 
essential  this  was  not  a  serious 
drawback. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  would  drag  himself  home 
to  the  tenement  where  he  lived 
with  his  father  and  mother.  Hut 
at  eight  o’clock,  after  a  few  hours 
of  sleep,  he  was  up  again,  practic¬ 
ing  on  his  ow  n  poor' old  square 
piano,  which  had  been  bought, 
second-hand,  for  fivedollars  eleven 
years  before. 

It  was  wheezy  with  age.  The 
keys,  however,  were  still  intact; 
and  he  did  not  have  to  pound 
them  now  for  a  mob  of  noisy 
dancers.  He  could  develop  his 
hands  and  train  his  finger?,  even 
though  he  could  not  evoke  beauti¬ 
ful  music  from  the  old  instrument 
he  played  on. 

The  boy  was  Moissaye  Bogus¬ 
lawski,  now  one  of  the  best  pian¬ 
ists  in  the  country  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  of  piano 
playing.  I  le  has  taught  thousands 
of  pupils,  beginning  w  hen  he  himself  was 
a  boy  only  thirteen  years  old. 

He  received  fifteen  cents  a  lesson  then, 
his  pupils  being  the  children  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  Chicago  Ghetto,  lo-day,  as 
one  of  the  head  professors  in  the  Chicago 
Musical  College,  he  receives  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  lesson;  exactly  one  hundred  times  the 
amount  of  his  first  fee.  As  for  his  own 
playing,  it  has  won  the  praise  of  the  most 
severe  critics  in  New  ’l  ork,  Boston.  C  hi- 
cago,  and  the  other  musical  centers  of  this 
country. 

His  personal  story  is  an  extraordinary 
one;  a  story  of  almost  incredible  energy. 


courage,  and  patience.  Then,  too,  there  is 
his  experience  as  a  teacher.  In  probably 
a  million  American  homes,  right  now,  there 
is  a  daily  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
will  pay  to  have  Gladys,  or  Dorothy,  or 
Johnnie,  or  little  Bill  "take  lessons”  on 
the  piano.  Boguslawski  has  some  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  say  on  this  subject. 

He  is  thirty-five  years  old  now.  It 
probably  will  surprise  a  good  many  read¬ 
ers  to  be  told  that  Paderewski  was  older 
than  that  when  he  won  fame  as  a  pianist. 
Boguslawski  looks  younger  than  he  really 


MOISSAYE  BOGUSLAWSKI 

Although  his  name  isRussian.  Boguslawski 
was  born  in  Chicago  In  a  tenement  house 
of  what  was  then  the  Ghetto.  He  had 
his  first  piano  lessons  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  on  a  second-hand  instrument 
which  his  father  bought  for  five  dollars. 
He  is  now  one  of  the  leading  professors 
in  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  and  has 
won  a  wide  reputation  as  a  concert 
pianist.  He  is  only  thirty-five  years 
old.  But  Into  those  years  ha#  been 
crowded  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  work:  and  up  to  the  time  he  was 
twenty  It  was  done  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
stant  privations  and  discouragements 


is;  for  be  is  still  as  slender  as  a  boy  and 
his  thick  hair  is  actually  "as  black  as  mid¬ 
night."  In  his  make-up  he  is  a  curious 
combination  of  poetry  and  practical  busi¬ 
ness  sense. 

"1  was  born  in  a  tenement  on  Canal 
Street,  which  was  then  the  Jewish  quarter 
of  Chicago,"  he  said  to  me  recently,  while 
he  was  in  New  York  making  records  for 
the  phonograph  and  the  player  piano. 
"Both  my  father  and  my  mother  came 
from  Russia.  My  father  made  a  precarious 
living  by  playing  the  clarinet  or  the  flute 
at  Jewish  weddings.  And  my 
mother,  before  she  was  married, 
worked  in  a  cloak  factory. 

"That  was  what  she  did.  But 
what  she  wanted  to  do  was  to  be¬ 
come  a  singer.  When  she  met  my 
father—"  Boguslawski  smiled  — 
"well,  of  course,  she  married  him 
because  she  loved  him.  But  I 
imagine  it  was  easier  for  her  to 
love  him  because  he  was  a  musi¬ 
cian;  at  least,  he  played  a  musical 
instrument,  and  she  naively 
imagined  that  she  wai.so  to  speak, 
marrying  a  musical  career  for 
herself. 

"  Instead,  she  found  herself  liv¬ 
ing  in  two  rooms  on  the  top  Hour 
of  a  tenement,  with  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Her  dreams  of  becoming  a  singer 
quickly  faded.  But  when  I  put  in 
my  appearance  she  transferred  her 
ambition  to  me,  hoping  and  pray¬ 
ing.  from  the  day  I  was  born,  that 
I  would  become  a  real  musician. 

"What  1  have  achieved  I  owe 
in  great  measure  to  her.  When 
I  was  four  years  old  she  persuaded 
my  father  to  buv  a  funny  old  square 
piano,  so  that  I  could  take  lessons. 
It  cost  five  dollars,  and  I  can 
remember  now  the  trouble  they 
had  in  getting  it  up  all  those  flights  of 
narrow  stairs.  It  took  up  so  muen  room 
that  we  had  to  dispense  with  a  dining 
table  and  use  the  top  of  the  piano  instead. 
I  was  so  small  that  I  ate  my  meals  stand¬ 


ing. 


“An  old  German,  named  Steinbach, 
gave  me  lessons  at  fifty  cents  apiece  plus 
ten  cents  for  car  fare.  I  had  one  lesson  a 
w-eck,  except  w-hen  there  was  a  Jewish 
holiday.  Boor  as  our  home  w  as,  my 
mother  always  kept  it  immaculately  clean. 
W  henever  a  religious  holiday  came 
around,  the  rooms  were  scrubbed  almost 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  And  on  these  occa- 
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sions  I  missed  my  weekly  lesson,  because 
niy  mother  was  not  strong  enough  to  do 
this  scrubbing,  and  the  sixty  cents  had  to 
go  to  a  charwoman  instead  of  to  Steinbach. 

“Later,  I  had  a  young  Russian  for  a 
teacher.  He  was  a  bit  better  than  Stein- 
bach,  but  not  very  good.  Still,  it  was  the 
best  my  parents  could  do  for  me;  and, 
poor  as  it  was,  it  meant  a  degree  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  you  can  hardly  compre¬ 
hend. 

"I  used  to  practice  several  hours  a  day 
when  1  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
If  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 

Cood  teacher — who  knows?  1  might  have 
een  saved  years  of  struggle; 

but  perhaps  1  should  have 
missed  some  of  the  things 
1  got  from  the  struggle. 

"As  it  was,  I  did  learn  to 
play,  because  I  kept  ever¬ 
lastingly  at  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  chiefly  my 
own  teacher.  1  was  my  own 
task-master  too;  and  I 
drove  myself  harder  than 
anyone  else  would  have 
driven  me. 

“When  I  was  ten  years 
old,  I  began  to  go  with  my 
father  to  play  at  lewish 
weddings.  He  had  hard 
work  to  collect  the  full  fee 
for  me,  I  remember.  People 
didn't  want  to  pay  a  child 
a  man’s  price,  even  though 
I  did  a  man’s  work. 


didn't  amount  to  much,  but  it  was  the 
best  1  could  afford. 

"About  this  time,  I  heard  that  Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch,  the  famous  Russian  pian¬ 
ist,  was  coming  to  Chicago.  Before  this,  I 
apparently  hadn't  thought  of  trying  to 
bring  myself  to  the  attention  of  any  real 
musician.  1  just  plodded  along  more  or 
less  blindly,  doing  the  best  I  could  by 
myself.  But  when  1  heard  that  Gabrilo¬ 
witsch  was  coming,  I  determined  to  try 
for  a  hearing. 

"In  my  mind  I  chose  a  Rubinstein  con¬ 
certo  as  the  piece  I  wanted  to  play;  but  I 
hadn't  the  money  with  which  to  buy  the 


"\JI7HKN  I  was  thirteen  I 

’  ’  played  in  a  Yiddish 
t hca t  re  fre’q uented  chiefly  by 
peddlers  and  iunkmcn.  In¬ 
wardly,  I  rebelled  against 
the  environment.  I  hated 
it! 

“  Bur  I  always  tried  to 
keep  myself  aloof  from  de¬ 
grading  surroundings.  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people.  I  would 
not  drink  with  them— which 
was  customary — or  even 
talk  with  them." 

Bogusl  awski's  next  ex¬ 
perience  was  the  one  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the 
one  in  the  dance  hall,  w here 
he  used  to  play  until  his  fingers  bled. 

“When  I  look  back  at  that  time,"  he 
said.  “  I  wonder  at  the  dogged  persistence 
of  that  boy  who  was  myself.  During  the 
intermissions  between  dances  I  used  to 
push  down  the  practice  pedal,  so  that  the 
piano  keys  would  not  sound  when  struck; 
and  even  when  my  fingers  were  cracked 
and  bleeding  I  would  spend  the  intermis¬ 
sions  doing  various  exercises,  especially  in 
double-thirds,  which  are  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tests  for  the  pianist. 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  that  bov  now." 
he  said  with  a  smile;  "for  I  think  I  may 
claim  to  have  a  mastery  of  double-thirds 
which  is  possessed  by  very  few  of  even  the 
world’s  greatest  pianists. 

"  Next  I  set  up  for  myself,  as  it  were,  by 
forming  my  own  orchestra  to  play  at  Jew¬ 
ish  weddings.  1  his  so-called  orchestra 
consisted  of  only  three  pieces,  and  each 
player  received  three  and  one-half  dollars 
a  night.  I  took  part  of  the  money  earned 
in  tnis  way  to  pay  for  some  lessons  at  a 
cheap  little  music  school.  I  he  instruction 


The  Ages  at  Which  We 
Make  the  Most  Progress 

“rpHERE  arc  two  periods  when  human  beings 

A  make  the  greatest  progress,"  says  Professor 
RogiLsIawski.  "One  is  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  twelve;  the  other  is  In-tween  twenty  and 
thirty. 

’The  intermediate  period.  In-tween  twelve  and 
twenty,  is  the  time  of  adolescence;  a  |>criod  of 
emotional  excitement  and  constant  distraction. 
The  eight-to-twelve  |n-ri«nl  is  |n-rhapH  the  most 
im|n>rtant  in  the  life  of  a  human  ln-ing.  The 
character  is  so  plastic  then  that  you  can  shape  it 
almost  entirely  at  your  will. 

“Parents  should  understand  this.  What  they 
do  with  their  children  in  those  four  years  is  almost 
unalterable  later  on.  During  that  |M-riod,  too. 
you  can  get  a  child  to  do  more  serious  and  more 
concentrated  work  than  lie  will  do  a  few  years 
later.  You  can  dominate  him  then — wh  eh  you 
cannot  do  between  twelve  and  twenty. 

"When  they  reach  their  twenties,  if  they  have 
the  right  stuff  in  them,  you  get  another  |**riod  of 
rapid  development,  of  serious  and  concentrated 
effort.  Only,  now  it  is  at  the  behest  of  their  own 
will;  not.  ns  in  the  case  of  most  of  tlu-ni  when  they 
were  children,  at  the  behest  of  some  older  |x-r- 
son.” 


“After  sacrificing  my  w  hole  childhood  and 
part  of  my  youth,  after  working  and  slav¬ 
ing  day  ana  night  for  ten  years,  giving  up 
everything  in  the  w'ay  of  pleasure  and  sell- 
indulgcncc — and  now  to  be  told  that  it 
had  all  been  useless,  that  I  hadn't  the 
ability  to  reach  the  goal!  As  we  went 
down  in  the  elevator  after  leaving  Gabril¬ 
owitsch,  I  didn’t  care  whether  it  ever 
stopped  going  down.  I  wished  it  wouldn't 
stop. 

“But  that  was  only  the  first  reaction. 
Dogged  determination,  when  it  has  become 
the  habit  of  years,  is  hard  to  break.  And 
for  ten  years  I  had  been  developing 
strength,  not  only  in  my 
hands,  but  in  my  will  also. 
Before  my  mother  and  I 
had  reached  home  this  will 
began  to  assert  itself. 

"  Before  we  went  to  Ga¬ 
brilowitsch  I  had  said  that 
I  wanted  to  get  the  verdict 
of  a  man  who  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  judge  my  ability. 
And  I  had  declared  that  I 
would  abide  by  his  verdict. 
Whatever  it  was.  it  should 
decide  my  future. 


"  1X7ELL,  from  my  point 
*  *  of  view  ,  his  judgment 
was  one  that  condemned  me. 
He  admitted  that  I  might 
become  a  mediocre  musician ; 
hut  there  was  no  comfort  to 
me  in  that.  The  only  goal  I 
cared  to  reach  was  a  far 
higher  one  than  mere  medi- 


* 


music.  I  thought  about  it  by  day  and 
dreamed  about  it  by  night,  and  finally  I 
had  an  inspiration.  The  man  who  ran  the 
little  music  school  I  attended  was  going 
to  send  out  a  lot  of  circulars.  I  told  him 
of  my  predicament,  asked  him  to  get  the 
concerto  for  me.  and  to  let  me  pay  for  it 
by  addressing  these  circulars.  He  agreed; 
and  by  addressing  two  thousand  enve¬ 
lopes  I  earned  the  coveted  piece  of  music. 

"  VVT’HKN  Gabrilowitsch  came  to  Chi- 
*  ’  cago,  I  took  my  precious  concerto 
and,  with  my  mother,  went  to  see  the  great 
pianist  at  his  hotel.  I  Ic  listened  to  my  play¬ 
ing.  then  he  said  to  my  mother: 

I  will  he  perfectly  frank  with  you.  I 
cannot  see  in  your  boy  any  evidence  of 
genius.  He  has  some  talent,  and  if  his 
mind  is  set  on  a  musical  career  you  had 
better  send  him  to  a  good  teacher  and  let 
him  learn  what  he  can.  But  I  do  not  see 
anything  of  great  promise  in  him.' 

"Well— that  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swal¬ 
low,"  said  Boguslawski,  shaking  his  head. 


oenty. 

"1  remember  the  whole 
experience  as  if  it  had  oc¬ 
curred  yesterday.  You 
couldn't  have  found,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago,  two  people 
rfiore  silent  and  crushed 
than  my  mother  and  myself 
as  we  walked  out  of  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  But  we 
had  not  gone  far  before 
something  in  me  came  to 
life.  It  welled  up  in  me, 
choked  me,  brought  tears  of 
defiance  to  my  eyes.  And  as 
I  stumbled  blindly  along  be¬ 
side  my  mother,  1  clenched 
my  hands  and  swore  to  niy- 
srlf  that  I  wouldn't  abide  by  the  verdict 
that  had  been  pronounced;  that  I  could 
reach  the  goal  1  had  chosen,  and  that  I 
would  prove  that  I  could.  That  experience, 
instead  of  taking  the  heart  out  of  me, 
simply  increased  my  determination  to 
carry  out  my  purpose. 

"T  here  is  a  sequel  to  that  incident 
which  may  interest  you,"  said  Bogus¬ 
lawski  with  a  little  gesture  of  apology. 
“A  few  years  ago,  after  one  of  my  recitals 
in  New  York,  Gabrilowitsch  came  back 
of  the  stage  to  speak  to  me.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  seen  him  since  that  after¬ 
noon  when  he  had  passed  judgment  on  my 
playing.  He  came  up  to  me,  put  his  hands 
on  my  shoulders,  and  said: 

“‘Well,  my  hoy.  time  has  made  great 
changes!' 

“  Before  he  left,  he  engaged  me  to  ap- 

Kar  as  soloist  with  the  Detroit  Symphony 
chcstra,  of  which  he  is  the  conductor.  I 
think  that  has  meant  more  to  me  than  any 
other  recognition  1  have  received. 

"Gabrilowitsch.  (Continued on  page  136) 


A  Great  Woman— Who 
Didn’t  Know  It 

A  story 

By  Nelia  Gardner  White 
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HEN  Sarah  Briddon  was  possessed;  sometimes  she  would  sing  before  bowed-down-to.  For  Sarah  Briddon  real- 
ten  and  went  to  the  two-  kings  (gowned  in  white  satin  and  w  ith  a  i/rd,  also,  dimly,  that  she  was  not  ordinary, 
room  school  at  Cameron  thick  rope  of  pearls  about  her  neck).  But  There  was  no  high  school  in  Cameron 
Downs.wherc  the  scats  were  always  in  her  dreams  she  was  great  and  Downs,  hut  Miss  Blount  urged  and 


and  marked  with  the 
cryptic,  jackknifc-dug 
hieroglyphics  of  decades 
of  learning,  loving,  mis¬ 
chief-crammed  youth, 
the  teacher  said  of  her: 

"Sarah  Briddon  is  not 
an  ordinary  child.  She’s 
going  to  be  known  all 
over  the  country  some 


The  teacher  thought 
in  her  heart  that  Sarah 
would  be  an  actress,  but 
she  did  not  say  so  aloud. 
Folks  didn’t  think  so 
much  of  actresses  in 
Cameron  Downs.  But 
Sarah  had  a  gift  for 
mimicry,  a  love  of  the 
dramatic,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  subtleties  of 
words  that  bordered  on 

fenius.  There  was  a 

ugc  old  apple  tree  that 
spread  its  branches  from 
Trank  Mackenzie's  or¬ 


chard  over  the  school 
fence,  and  at  recess  time 
those  who  weren’t  nlav 
ing  Anna-- Annie —Over 

n’.ered  under  its  shade 
Sarah,  always  in  tin 
midst,  dramatized  tin 
reading,  the  history,  am 


Blount,  seeing  her  from 
the  window  one  day  - 
straight  and  slim.  In  r 
black  hair  in  Indian-like 
braids  over  each  shoul¬ 
der.  her  feet  in  paper 
moccasins,  liv  ing  intense¬ 
ly  as  Pocahontas  felt  .1 
thrill  of  anticipation  for 
the  child's  future,  and  a 

[ang  of  regret  at  the 
arrenness  of  her  own 


love  in  than  her  one  love- 
story,  “  Loma  Doone," 


Suddenly  Sarah  felt  old  and  worn  out  and  useless  and  disappointed.  She  had 
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A  Great  Woman — Who  Didn't  Know  It,  by  Nelia  Gardner  White 


‘Til  reach  till  I  earn  the 
money  to  go!”  she  re¬ 
solved  in  her  heart. 


BIT  when  she  got  to 
Galloway  and  had 
registered  as  a  prospective 
grade  student,  things  con¬ 
spired  to  change  her  am¬ 
bition.  She  had  been  there 
a  fortnight  when  one  day 
she  passed  the  open  door 
of  the  kindergarten  room. 
Kindcrgartners  were  a  new 
departure  for  Galloway. 
They’d  been  unite  content 
" ith  grade  and  high-school 
teachers  before;  but  Bram- 
port  had  put  in  a  kinder¬ 
garten  course,  and  it  was 
up  to  them  to  follow  suit. 

As  Sarah  passed  the 
door,  the  class  in  dramati¬ 
zation  was  holding  sway. 
*1  he  normal  girls,  some¬ 
what  stiffly,  were  drama¬ 
tizing  “The  Sleeping 
Beauty.”  The  stiffness, 
the  unreality  of  the  thing, 
hurt  something  in  Sarah. 
Hardly  conscious  of  what 
she  did,  she  walked  -into 
the  room  and  over  to  the 
little  group. 


tried  to  build  surely  and  strongly,  but  9he  had  a  hideous  sense  of  failure 
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“Yen,"  Chloc  said  in  that  strangely  sweet  voice  of  hers,  "yes,  John,  Mumsie  is  wonderful.  .  .  . 

I  didn't  used  to  realize  It  so  much;  but  lately  since  I — I've  loved  you.  I’ve  known  It  better" 


“()l>— that’s  not  the  way!”  she  cried: 
“Let  me  he  the  Princess!" 

Too  surprised  to  protest,  they  let  her 
be  the  Princess. 

The  play  changed  from  unreality  to 
life.  The  Princess  explored  the  castle 
and  spun  and  slept  and  awakened.  The 
others  caught  lire  from  Sarah's  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  alivcncss.  They  saw  the  fairy 
talc  in  its  intended  beauty,  with  its  inner 
meaning  of  a  whole  world's  awakening. 
Miss  Graeme,  the  directress,  kept  Sarah 
after  the  class  had  been  dismissed. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  “you  are  going 
to  he  a  kindergartner!" 

“Oh,  no!"  said  Sarah.  “I'm  going  to 
teach  the  Cameron  Downs  school,  back 
home.”  The  defeat  of  dreams  was  in  her 
voice. 

“You’re  not  going  to  do  any  such 
thing,”  said  Miss  Graeme.  "I’ll  assure 
you  of  a  position  right  now  if  you'll 
change  to  our  course.  Kindergartens  arc 
just  getting  a  foothold,  and  a  few  girls 


like  you  in  the  ranks  will  he  a  godsend!” 

It  was  three  weeks  before  Sarah’s 
letters  home  bore  fruit.  Hut  in  the  end 
she  took  the  kindergarten  course.  It  was 
not  just  the  path  of  her  dreams;  hut  she 
had  come  already  to  take  second-bests  as 
part  of  the  game.  And  it  was,  after  all, 
a  rather  satisfying  second-best.  It  was 
in  the  story-telling  that  she  shone  most. 
The  dramatic  urgings  melted  into  the 
lure  of  the  public  story-teller.  She  had 
never  heard  of  public  story-tellers  before, 
but  Miss  Graeme  filled  her  head  with 
them.  It  would  mean  that  she  must  go 
to  some  school  of  elocution  before  she 
could  ever  become  one;  but  when  the 
practice-school  kiddies  sat  intent  and 
world-forgetful  under  her  words,  her  heart 
kindled  to  the  ambition.  She  could  and 
she  would  achieve  it!  She  was  a  some¬ 
body  in  Normal  School.  Everyone  ad¬ 
mitted  she  was  gifted.  Miss  Graeme 
saw  her  future  as  the  future  she  would 
have  liked  for  herself,  but  had  not  had 


quite  the  ability  nor  the  perseverance  to 
attain.  Hut  she  gave  all  she  had  to 
Sarah,  and  Sarah  soaked  it  in  gratefully. 

I  I  HR  first  year  out  of  school,  Sarah 
*  *  taught  at  the  Adams  Street  School  in 
Syranac.  The  children  were  Jews. 
Sarah  liked  it,  but  she  saw  herself  always 
in  something  bigger.  She  went  to  the 
Orphans’  Home  once  a  week  and  told 
stories.  Folks  came  to  know  her  from 
that.  She  was  undoubtedly  clever.  Hut 
folks  did  not  know  that  her  appearing 
each  Saturday  before  the  children  was 
merely  a  means  to  an  end;  that  she  was 
training  herself  to  appear  before  crowds; 
that  she  was  developing  her  story-tech¬ 
nique  patiently,  persistently.  She  was  a 
good  kindergartner.  She  could  not  fail 
to  be,  w  ith  her  love  of  children,  her  ability 
to  live  their  life  with  them,  and  her 
appreciation  of  the  big  things  of  life  ap¬ 
plied  to  childhiKnl’s  simple  activities. 

She  took  a  ( Continued  on  page  i6j) 


How  Some  Men  Spoil  Their  Lives 

By  Being  Stingy 


By  Edgar  A.  Guest 


I  HAVE  never  been  able  to  pet  the 
psychology  of  the  stingy  man.  Ev¬ 
erybody  knows  him,  for  he  is 
everywhere.  Every  circle  of  four 
or  more,  every  club,  and  every 
organization  has  him  as  one  of  its  number. 
There  is  no  neighborhood  without  him. 

The  stingy  man  isn't  a  miser.  Indeed, 
misers  in  this  age  are  few  and  I  personally 
have  never  known  one.  The  stingy  man 
is  just  petty  and  small  and  trifling,  and 
makes  himself  the  laughing  stock  of  his 
companions.  Whatever  his 
attainments  and  -whatever 
his  accomplishments  in  life, 
he  mars  the  joy  of  his  char¬ 
acter  by  a  defect  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason¬ 
able  excuse. 

The  stingy  men  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  are  all  line  fel¬ 
lows,  but  they  could  easily 
be  finer  at  verv  little  ex¬ 
pense  to  themselves,  and  of 
themselves.  They  could  be 
happier  men  to  meet,  and 
pleasanter  men  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with.  I  once  heard  it 
said  by  a  frank  and  liberal 
man  to  his  stingy  friend: 

"Joe,  do  you  know  all 
that  stands  between  vou 
and  being  a  real  g<*od  fellow 
is  about  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year?" 

Now,  Joe's  income  has 
been  estimated  to  be  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  In  the  large  affairs  of 
life  he  is  as  liberal  as  his 
neighbor.  His  gifts  to  char¬ 
ity  are  in  accordance  with 
his  means;  he  does  readily 
and  quickly  many  fine 
things;  but  he  spoils  it  all 
by  a  niggardliness  in  the 
little  things.  He  gives 
away  dollars,  but  grudges 
the  dimes. 

The  old  saying  that  char¬ 
ity  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins  is  true;  but  the  reverse 
of  it  is  stronger  and  truer,  I 
think. 

Stinginess  ruins  a  thou¬ 
sand  virtues. 

The  stingy  man  seems 
not  to  recognize  his  petti¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  matter  of  principle,  he  tells 
you;  he  persists  in  his  practices,  though  it 
costs  him  good  service  in  his  favorite  res¬ 
taurant  or  club,  and  though  it  causes  his 
friends,  at  times,  to  feel  abashed  at  his 
miserly  tips. 

I  am  not  making  an  argument  for  tip¬ 
ping.  It  may  or  may  not  be  unAmeri- 
can,  as  its  enemies  declare  it  is.  I  he  fact 
is  that  custom  has  established  it,  and  I 
fear  custom  will  continue  it.  I  am  going 
to  have  much  to  say  about  tipping,  be¬ 


cause  my  observation  of  the  way  people 
acknowledge  the  practice  or  shy  off  from 
it  has  turned  my  attention  to  this  kind  of 
stinginess.  But  let  it  be  dearly  under¬ 
stood  in  this  connection  that  1  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  people  who  can  afford  to  tip, 
and  who  frequent  the  places  where  tips 
arc  the  rule  and  where  they  are  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  part  of  the  compensation  of  the 
employees.  I  have  in  inind  the  men  one 
meets  in  clubs,  hotels,  and  cafes,  and  not 
at  all  the  fellow  whose  every  penny  is  re- 
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Ever  Knew 
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quired  to  provide,  as  best  he  can.  for  the 
actual  necessities  of  his  family  and  him¬ 
self. 

I  should  be  surprised  if  a  good  many 
people  did  not  object  to  what  I  am  saving 
about  tipping,  because  they  will  conclude 
that  I  am  an  out-and-out  advocate  of  it. 
I  am  neither  an  advocate  nor  an  oppo¬ 
nent;  I  am  merely  discussing  it  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  and  not  a  theory.  (live  your  waiter 
a  salary  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  month, 
furnish  him  with  an  expensive  automobile 


in  which  to  go  back  and  forth  to  his  work, 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  this  radical 
change  from  his  present  condition  would 
not  abolish  tips.  So  long  as  human  na¬ 
ture  remains  unchanged,  those  who  render 

Ersonal  services  to  others  w  ill  be  pleased 
some  substantial  recognition  of  their 
efforts  and,  in  the  main,  those  who  have 
been  well  served  will  be  pleased  to  bestow 
tips. 

The  custom  is  one  which  the  generous 
man  is  inclined  to  use  for  his  own  comfort 
and  convenience,  while  the 
close-fisted  man  uses  it  in 
such  a  way  that  he  causes 
discomfiture  to  his  friends 
and  himself.  Foolish  men 
have  abused  the  custom, 
while  greedy  servants  have 
overworked  the  extended 
palm  and  the  small-change 
tray.  In  this,  at  least,  lip¬ 
ping  is  American— it  per¬ 
mits  every  man  to  indulge 
himself  a  little  in  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  giving.  The  stingy 
man  robs  himself  of  this 

"Waiters  ought  not  to 
look  disgusted  at  ungener¬ 
ous  tips,  but  they  do.  They 
ought  not  to  mark  the 
stingv  man  and  avoid  him; 
but.  being  human,  they  re¬ 
pay  smallness  with  small¬ 
ness.  All  this  makes  the 
guests  at  the  stingy  man's 
table  uncomfortable  and 
miserable.  What  was  at 
the  start,  and  would  have 
been  throughout,  a  delight¬ 
ful  party  has  been  spoiled 
by  stinginess— or,  as  the 
host  would  say,  by  "a  mat¬ 
ter  ^  of  principle.  ’  You 
can’t  help  wondering  if  it 
should  not  be  spelled  "prin¬ 
cipal.” 

Whenever  I  see  a  close- 
fisted  friend  fumble  at  the 
change  in  the  tray  and 
carefully  pick  up  the  extra 
little  nickel  or  dime  I  feel 
like  asking  him  wdiat  he  is 
going  to  do  with  it.  .  . .  He 
not  only  has  made  himself 
look  cheap  for  a  fivc-cent 
piece,  but  he  has  made  the 
rest  of  us  feel  ashamed. 

I  was  at  a  luncheon  not  long  ago  given 
by  one  of  my  "close”  friends  at  a  down¬ 
town  hotel  in  honor  of  a  friend  of  his  who 
is  nationally  known.  I  he  host  had  taken 
great  pride  in  the  table  arrangements. 
No  expense  had  been  spared  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  affair.  There  were  ten  of  us 
at  the  table,  and  the  check  for  that 
luncheon  amounted  to  not  less  than  sev¬ 
enty-five  dollars.  I  wo  w  aiters  were  in 
attendance,  and  ( Continued  on  page  202) 


Just  “Common”  Folks— 


These  Eighteen  Hundred  Heroes 

Stories  of  some  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  have  won  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Medal — All  of  them  risked  their  lives,  and  many  of  them  died,  trying 
to  save  others — Wonderful  acts  of  heroism  in  everyday  life 

By  Stuart  Mackenzie 


WHEN  I  was  a  small  child,  I 
used  to  sing  a  Sunday- 
school  song  which  stated 
that  I  wanted  "to  be  an 
angel  and  with  the  angels 
stand;  a  crown  upon  my  forehead,  a  harp 
within  my  hand.  ’ 

1  liked  the  tune.  But  1  always  kept  my 
fingers  crossed  to  indicate  secret  reserva¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  sentiment!  For  al¬ 
though  of  course  I  wanted  to  be  an  angel, 
1  decidedly  did  not  want  to  be  one  right 
then. 

Most  of  us  feel  the  same  way  about  be¬ 
ing  a  hero.  We  would  like  to  be  one— but 
at  some  far-off  time  in  the  hazy  future, 
not  right  here  and  now. 

And  vet  if  the  test  really  did  come  now 
some  of  us  would  meet  it  w  ithout  Hinching. 
Some  of  us  would  enroll  in  that  great 
Democracy  of  Courage  whose  members 
are  found  in  every  land  under  the  sun. 

Courage  knows  neither  sex, 
nor  age,  nor  race,  nor  calling. 

Wealth  cannot  buy  it,  nor 
poverty  prohibit  it.  Neither 
the  learned  nor  the  unlearned 
have  any  monopoly  of  it.  The 
strong  sometimes  possess  it 
but  not  always!  And  those  who 
are  most  frail  in  body  may  have 
the  bravest  spirit.  It  is  strange. 

And  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  things  in  the  world. 

For  two  days  I  have  been 
reading  stories  of  heroism; 
about  eighteen  hundred  of 
them!  Stories  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  risked  their 
lives,  who  in  many  cases  laid 
down  their  lives,  to  save  others. 

In  so  doing,  they  have  won  their 
Badge  of  Courage. 

These  stories  are  told  in  the 
records  of  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fund  Commission,  which  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie  established  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  a  Deed*  of  Trust,  dated 
March,  1904,  he  provided  for 
the  creation  of  the  commission 
and  transferred  to  it  *;,000,COO 
in  bonds  of  the  l  imed  States 
Steel  Corporation.  I  he  income 
from  these  bonds,  $250,000  a 
year,  was  to  be  used  to  pay  the 
expense  of  conducting  the  com¬ 
mission  and  in  rewarding  acts 
of  heroism,  according  to  a  plan 
w  hich  Mr.  Carnegie  clearly  out¬ 
lined. 

One  of  the  things  which  he 


other  kind,  risk  its  life  for  a  creature  that 
has  no  such  claim.  When  a  human  being 
does  that,  he  performs  an  act  of  real 
heroism. 

Neither  is  a  man  a  Carnegie  hero  if  he 
risks  his  life  in  performing  an  act  for  which 
lie  is  paid  as  part  of  his  regular  work.  A 
fireman  may  rescue  a  do/en  persons  from 
a  burning  building;  but  that  is  his  duty 
as  a  fireman,  A  soldier  may  perform 
prodigies  of  valor  in  war;  but  that  is  his 
duty  as  a  soldier.  The  captain  of  a  vessel 
must  sacrifice  his  own  life,  if  necessary, 
to  save  his  passengers.  It  is  his  duty  as  a 
captain. 

And  so  I  might  go  on.  Human  beings 
have  made  a  glorious  record  of  courage 
in  the  performance  of  duty.  But  among 
these  eighteen  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  whom  I  have  been  reading, 
there  is  not  one  on  whom  rested  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  perform  the  act  for  w  hich  lie  w  as 
recognized  as  a  hero;  not  any, 
except  that  imposed  on  him  by 
his  own  impulse  of  pity  and 
courage  and  self-sacrifice. 

1  wonder,  for  example,  what 
\ou  would  have  done,  if  you  had 
been  in  the  place  of  Charles  F. 
l.cntino,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  October  tth,  1908, 
in  New  York  City.  Lentino  - 
an  American-born  Italian, 
twenty-two  years  old— hap¬ 
pened  to  see  smoke  coming  from 
.1  foiir-storv  tenement  house  in 
Mulberry  Street.  He  didn’t 
live  there.  None  of  his  own 
folks  lived  there.  A  fire  in  that 
tenement  was  "no  business"  of 
his. 

But  he  made  it  his  business. 
He  ran  into  the  hallway  and 
tried  to  reach  the  door  of  the 
rear  rooms;  but  the  smoke  and 
fiames  drove  him  back.  ’I  h rough 
the  smoke,  lie  ran  ur»  the  stairs 
and  kicked  on  the  door  of  the 
rear  rooms,  rousing  their  occu¬ 
pants.  Then  to  the  front  apart¬ 
ment,  where  a  woman  came  to 
the  door.  She  was  in  her  night 
clothes,  so  l.cntino  put  his  own 
coat  around  her  and  helped  her 
down  to  the  street. 

He  could  not  get  back  up  the 
stairs,  SO  he  climbed  a  water 
spout  to  a  sloping  ledge  about 
one  foot  wide,  where  he  was 
close  to  a  w  indow.  1  here  he 
helped  Mary  Shallow  to  reach 
the  fire  escape  oh  the  adjoining 
building,  from  which  she  could 


specified  was  what  should  constitute  “an 
act  of  heroism.”  He  gave  two  essentials: 
First,  a  person  would  nor  be  a  hero,  from 
the  commission’s  point  of  view,  unless  he 
had  tried  to  save  the  life  of  someone  else 
at  the  peril  of  his  ow  n  life. 

The  second  point  is  less  obvious.  You 
probably  think  that  anyone  who  risks  his 
life  for  another  is  a  hero.  But  he  wouldn't 
necessarily  be  a  Carnegie  hero.  To  be 
eligible  to  that  distinction  he  must  have 
risked  his  life  when  he  had  no  duty  or  obli¬ 
gation  to  do  so. 

A  husband  who  tries  to  save  his  wife 
from  drowning,  a  mother  who  rushes  into 
a  burning  building  to  save  her  children — 
there  would  be  no  Carnegie  Hero  medal 
for  them.  They  are  following  a  natural 
law-  which  every  one  of  us  should  obey. 

Even  an  animal  will  fight  to  save  its 
mate,  or  its  young.  But  there  is  no  natural 
law  w  hich  makes  an  animal,  human  or  any 


Fourteen  persons  were  burned  to  death  In  this  New-  York 
tenement.  Sixteen  others  were  saved  from  the  same 
fate  by  one  man,  Charles  F.  Lentino.  They  were  not 
his  relatives  or  friends.  It  was  "none  of  his  busi¬ 
ness"  to  rescue  them  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 
Some  people  would  say  he  was  a  fool  to  do  It.  But  all 
human  life  Is  ennobled  by  this  glorious  folly  of  heroism 


Just  “Common”  Folks — These  Eighteen  Hundred  Heroes,  by  Stuart  Mackenzie 


ro  down  to  the 
pavement.  Lentino 
then  climbed  to  the 
third  floor,  broke  a 
window,  climbed 
through,  and  res¬ 
cued  three  children 
from  an  adjoining 
room. 


noor,  got  another  ^  j -  _ '  ^ u*  ^  ^  v^ft%.  K^,  awn 

»|..«n  to  «h«rc  hr  — <w., 

ft  landing  on  ^ 

j>;i\  tiueriT.  Back  i>< 

tin  third  fl  «>r  agjm'  • 

I  ,-**  *-  *^X  ^ 

i<  s<* iicil  children  —  <m^*i[j£ft?? 

ill  at  the  time,  l.en- 

t  i  no  hel  ped  her  Several  yearn  ago  a  man  named  Lutz  fell  Into  the  Niagara  River,  several  hundred 
down  and  dropped  feet  abovc  ,hc  People  on  the  hank  us  him  being  swept  toward  certain 

I  r  ", u_  m  _  i  death;  but  no  one  dared  attempt  to  rescue  him,  except  a  young  Armenian 

,  11.11  |  |  laborer,  Iram  Kevorkian,  who  waded  Into  the  torrent  at  a  point  only  one  bun- 

low.  lie  helped  lu  r  dred  and  fif|y  feel  aboVe  the  brink  and  caught  Lutz  as  the  current  carried 

husband  t<n».  I  hen  the  Iurfer  w|,hin  reach.  Kevorkian  was  dragged  several  feet  along  the  slippery 

he  climbed  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  kept  hold  of  Lutz  until  the  men  on  shore  formed  a  human 

fourth  story,  where  chain  and  thus  rescued  them  both.  In  the  picture  above.  X  and  7.  show  the 

he  assisted  a  whole  relative  positions  of  Kevorkian  and  Lutz  Just  before  the  latter  was  caught 

family  and  twoother 

men  to  escape.  By  this  time,  smoke  and  a  log  into  the  water.  Pushing  this  log  who  had  no  real 
flames  were  pouring  out  below  him  and  ahead  of  him,  Walker  had  almost  reached  Hut  what  supt 
he  thought  he  would  have  to  jump  -from  Henrickson,  when  the  latter  sank  and  did  folly  that  transit 
the  fourth  story! — when  the  firemen  not  reappear.  humanity  into  : 

arrived  with  a  ladder,  bv  which  he  Instead  of  saving  himself,  Walker  put  precious  kind  ol 
escaped.  Fourteen  persons  in  the  build-  his  face  under  the  water,  trying  to  locate  vaunted  practic; 
ing  were  burned  to  death.  Lentino  rescued  Henrickson.  Then  he  swam  to  the  canoe  inglorious  virtue 
sixteen  men,  women,  and  children  from  and  searched  under  that,  lie  called  to  the  In  these  storic 
a  like  fate.  men  on  shore  that  he  was  getting  very  ing  two  phrases  c 

Did  you  ever  refer  to  Italians,  patron-  cold,  and  they  told  him  to  take  a  drink  of  "Died  in  saving 
izingly,  if  not  outright  contemptuous¬ 
ly,  as  "dagoes”?  Well,  this  man  was 
of  Italian  descent.  Do  you  like  to 
laugh  at  jokes  about  plumbers?  This 
man  was  a  plumber.  Only  a  "dago" 

[lumber!  ^  et  he  risked  his  life — and 
new  that  he  was  risking  it-  to  save 
people  who  had  absolutely  no  claim 
on  him.  It  ought  to  make  iis  more 
humble  about  ourselves,  less  arrogant  i 

toward  others.  I 

Another  popular  subject  for  face-  ® 
tiousness  is  the  name  Percy.  I  was  B 
reminded  of  this  peculiar  custom  ^ 
when  I  read  the  story  of  the  following 
incident.  The  next  time  any  of  you 
Johns  and  Jims  and  Hills  are  tempted 
to  be  flippant  about  the  Percys,  per- 
bans  you  will  think  of  this  story: 

In  1912,  a  man  named  Henrickson  ^ 
was  out  on  Lake  Hemet,  in  California,  ^ 
when  his  canoe  upset.  He  was  five 
hundred  feet  from  the  shore;  and  the 
water  was  ice-cold,  for  the  day  was 
the  twenty-ninth  of  February  and 
the  mercury  was  only  three  degrees 
above  freezing.  The  w  ind  was  blow¬ 
ing  and  the  lake  was  choppy. 

I  lenrickson  clung  to  the  canoe  and 
called  for  help.  Several  men  were  on 
the  bank,  but  all  of  them  were  afraid  to 
risk  their  lives  in  the  ice-cold  water.  All 
except  one — Percy  Walker.  He  was  a 
hotel  proprietor,  forty-five  years  old,  with 
a  weak  heart  and  other  physical  disabili¬ 
ties.  He  was  not  related  to  Henrickson. 

It  was  not  his  "business"  to  risk  his  life 
for  the  man.  Hut  he  did  it,  just  the  same. 

He  took  off  most  of  his  clothing,  some¬ 
one  hung  a  flask  of  whisky  around  his 
neck,  and  another  man  helped  him  to  roll 


and  motley  army!  But  an  army  with 
banners  the  Flag  «*f  Courage,  before 
which  wc  all  stand  with  uncovered 
heads. 


DERMA  PS,  instead  of  Percy,  the 
*  name  you  prefer  to  joke  about  is* 
Clarence.  I  believe  there  is  a  man 
owning  to  that  name  who  is  trying 

Bto  form  an  Association  of  Clarences 
to  combat  the  alleged  public  injustice 
to  them.  He  could  get  some  interest¬ 
ing  data  from  the  reports  of  the  Hero 
Fund  Commission. 

For  instance:  Clarence  B.  Shaw, 
aged  z6,  teamster,  died  attempting  to 
save  Cheney  L.  Plummer  from  elec¬ 
tric  shock,  Carthage,  Missouri,  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  1920.  Clarence  Henry, 
aged  42,  machinist,  died  saving  two 
schoolboys  from  drow  ning,  Port  Clin¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  July  4th,  1921.  The  boys 
were  saved  through  his  efforts,  but 
Clarence  perished. 

Clarence  J.  Pope,  aged  20,  a  student  at 
Cornell  University,  attempted  to  save 
another  student,  McCutcheon,  during  the 
terrible  fire  of  December  7th,  1906. 
Clarence  was  making  his  escape,  although 
his  hands  had  been  badly  burned.  He  had 
reached  a  stone  balcony,  w  hen  he  looked 
through  a  window  and  saw  McCutcheon 
lying  on  the  floor  inside.  After  three  at¬ 
tempts,  he  reached  McCutcheon.  But  in 


This  is  James  W.  Brice.  Senior,  a  poor 
negro  laborer,  who  was  blind  and  had 
only  one  hand.  Another  colored  man. 
Jones,  was  overcome  by  carbon  dioxide 
gas  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Although 
Brice  knew  the  danger,  he  had  himself 
lowered  Into  the  well  and.  with  his  one 
hand,  tried  to  tie  a  rope  around  the  un¬ 
conscious  Jones.  Just  a  poor  blind  and 
crippled  negro!  But  he  had  that  divine 
spark  of  courage  which  makes  heroes 
out  of  all  kinds  of  material 
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In  Auftwi,  I'M*.  ;i  young  clerk  from  Chicago,  named  Krufi.  visited  Iceberg  Lake, 
In  (ilucler  Park.  Montana.  Ilr  climbed  almost  nine  hundred  fn-i  up  the  right- 
hand  cliff,  in  I  lie  above  picture,  pulling  hiim.ll  up  by  hushes.  Ilr  then  irM 

to  cross  the  ■mull  glacier  between  the  cliffs,  but  alld  one  hundred  feet,  spraining 
his  unkle  and  breaking  some  bone*.  Not  realizing  that  the  left-hand  cliff  was 
hare  rock  and  almost  vertical,  he  tried  to  descend  that  way.  After  an  hour's 
work,  he  reached  a  ledge  only  two  feet  wide,  hundreds  of  feel  In  the  air.  lie 
clung  there  until  a  party  of  tourists  appeared,  down  hy  the  lake.  Among 
them  was  Aaron  Friedlich.  a  young  lawyer,  lie  climbed  the  precipice, 
sometimes  swinging  out  with  his  feet  in  mid-air  and  pulling  himself  up  to 
the  overhanging  ledges  with  hi*  hands  and  arms.  He  finally  reached  Kraft 
and  then  worked  his  way  to  the  glacier,  often  pulling  Kraft  ulong  hy  a 
canvas  belt.  After  two  hours  and  a  half,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  safety. 
He  had  been  In  constant  peril— and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  total  stranger  to  him 


to 


trvmg 
Clarence 


ign  the  window.  Taking  off  his  skates,  and  with  a  hockey  Mrs.  Prince.  Mrs.  Parker.  Miss  Pierce, 
the  edge  of  the  stick  in  his  one  good  hand,  he  walked  out  and  four  children  under  eight  years  of  age. 


drag  him  throu 
fell  back  over  the 

balcony  to  the  roof  of  a  porch  below,  and  to  within  live  feet  of  the  hole  and  held  out 
thence  to  the  ground.  Fortunately,  he  was  the  stick  to  Whitworth,  who  grasped  it. 
not  seriously  injured.  But  when  O’Donnell  tried  to  pull  him  out 

And  how  about  this  15-ycar-old  school-  of  the  water,  the  ice  broke  and  O’Donnell 


e  perceived  by  the 
out  of  an  old  shack  st 


were 


boy,  Clarence  Hitchbom?  Seeing  another 
boy,  named  Lampshire,  struggling  in  the 
Gunnison  River,  Colorado.  Hitchborn 
swam  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  and 
reached  out  his  hand 
to  him.  Lampshire 
clutched  it  and 
climbed  on  Hitch- 
horn’s  back,  forcing 
him  under  the  wa¬ 
ter. 

Hitchborn  could 
not  break  the  bov's 
hold,  so  he  waded 
seventy-five  feet 
toward  the  bank, 
getting  his  head 
above  water  occa¬ 
sionally  by  standing 
on  submerged  rocks. 

But  he  was  entirely 
under  water  most  of 
the  time.  Another 
boy  came  out  to 
them  and  got  Lamp- 
shire  ashore.  Hitch¬ 
born  then  lost  con¬ 
sciousness  and  sank. 

Bur  the  other  boy 
waded  in  and 
brought  him  to 
shore,  where  he  was 
revived. 


also  fell  in.  Twice  he  sank  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  But  he  kicked  and  beat  the  water 
with  his  hands  when  he  came  up,  manag¬ 
ing  finally  to  get  hold  of  the  ice.  He  had 


TTIESK stories  are 
*  typical  of  those 
about  other  Clar¬ 
ences  whose  deeds 
of  heroism  are  re¬ 
corded  in  these  re¬ 
ports.  Go  on  joking 
about  them,  if  you 
want  to.  I  guess 
they  can  stand  it  if 
you  can. 

Apropos  of  these 
schoolboys,  I  seem 


Cu. 


V, 


•T 


*  t 


bull  as  they  came 
tanding  in  its  pasture. 
It  evidently  resented  their  intrusion,  for  it 
immediately  rushed  toward  them  in  a 
fury;  and  when  they  ran  back  into  the 
shack,  it  butted  against  the  door,  snort- 
bellowing,  and  pawing  the  ground, 
cn  it  ran  around  to  the  front  of  the 
shack,  where  it  broke 
a  window  in  its  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  inside.  It 
was  almost  certain 
to  succeed,  for  the 
walls  of  the  building 


rfc 


were  full 
and  the  1 
flimsy. 


of 


crac 


ks 


oors  were 


»ys,  1 

ill  a 


to  recall  a  great 
many  remarks — and 
these,  too,  were  patronizing  if  not 
right  contemptuous— which  I  h 


down- 
heard 

men  make  about  "women  and  children." 


a  vc 


I 


wi 


*h  I  could  tell  here  every  one  of  the 
stories  of  boys  and  girls  that  are  given  in 
these  reports.  But  there  are  over  three 
hundred!  Fifty-one  of  these  children 
ranged  in  age  from  eight  to  twelve  years. 
And  seventy  out  of  the  three  hundred 
died  in  their  attempt  to  save  others. 

Just  as  an  example  of  these  little  heroes 
and  heroines,  here  are  two  stories:  In 

January,  1013,  Henry  O’Donnell  and 
llanchard  \\  hitworth,  each  of  them  only 
eleven  years  old,  were  skating  on  the  ice 
in  an  old  clay  pit.  Whitworth  suddenly 
broke  through  at  a  spot  twenty  feet 
from  the  nearest  hank.  The  water  there 
was  eight  feet  deep. 

I  here  were  men  and  other  boys  close 
by,  but  no  one  attempted  to  help  Whit¬ 
worth;  no  om — except  eleven-year-old 
O’Donnell!  He  was  not  a  strong  child. 
His  left  arm  was  atrophied.  He  was 
afraid,  too.  For  he  couldn’t  swim  and  he 
knew*  the  ice  at  that  place  was  unsafe. 
But  he  went,  nevertheless. 


Keen  in  the  water  five  minutes  when  men 
with  planks  rescued  him.  Whitworth  was 
drowned. 

In  November.  191 1,  a  little  boy  named 
Benjamin  Draper  broke  through  the  ice 
near  Cowansville,  kh'^bec.  at  a  point 
where  the  water  was  five  feet  deep.  Doris 
Lewis,  a  14-vcar  old  schoolgirl,  went  to 
his  rescue.  She  held  out  a  hockey  stick  to 
him,  but  he  was  too  numb  to  grasp  it.  So 
she  crawled  forward,  trying  to  reach  him 
with  her  hands.  I  he  ice  broke  under  her 
and  she,  too.  went  into  the  water. 

She  swam  a  few  strokes  to  the  edge  of 
the  ice.  Then  her  foot  happened  to  touch 
a  rock  on  the  bottom  and  she  stood  there, 
in  icy  water  up  to  her  shoulders  holding 
the  bo  y  with  ner  arm,  for  ten  minutes, 
until  assistance  came.  W  hen  taken  out, 
she  was  unconscious  and  half  fro7.cn,  hut 
Was  revised. 

And  then  there  are  the  women.  Poor, 
weak  creatures  who  scream  at  the  sight  of 
a  mouse!  I  hat's  another  well-worn  joke. 
But  ir  somehow  lost  its  flavor  for  me  when 
I  read  about  Eva  Prince,  of  Mason.  Michi- 
E*n.  and  her  encounter  with  a  mad  bull. 


'TH)  GIVE  the  oth- 
*  ers  a  chance  to 
escape  the  front  way, 
Mrs.  Prince  went  out 
of  the  back  door,  to 
entice  the  bull 
around  there.  It 
responded  with  such 
furious  alacrity  that 
she  barely  succeeded 
in  getting  into  the 
shack  and  shutting 
the  door  before  the 
bull  plunged,  head¬ 
first,  against  it.  She 
threw  her  weight 
against  the  door, 
hut  the  enraged 
beast  forced  it  part¬ 
ly  open  and  got  its 
head  through. 

Mrs.  Prince  had 
caught  up  a  broken 
shovel;  and,  still 
trying  to  keep  the 
door  from  opening 
farther,  she  repeat¬ 
edly  struck  the  hull's 
head  with  this,  her 
only  weapon  of  de¬ 
fense.  Meanwhile, 
the  other*  had  es¬ 
caped  by  the  front 
way.  When  she 
knew  that  they  were 
safe.  Mrs.  Prince  dashed  out  through  the 
front  door,  iust  as  the  bull  plunged  into 
the  shack.  There  it  evidently  became  con¬ 
fused.  for  it  remained  inside  while  Mrs. 
Prince  reached  a  fence  and  climbed  over. 

Please  remember  that  the  children 
whom  she  saved  did  not  belong  to  Mrs. 
Prince.  If  they  had  been  hers,  she  would 
not  have  been  considered  a  Carnegie  Hero. 

T  his  would  have  applied  also  to  Marie 
Langdon.  who  saved  three  persons  from 
freezing  to  death.  It  happened  in  Telnu. 
Washington,  in  January.  1907.  when  the 
temperature  was  fourteen  degrees  below 
zero  and  the  snow  was  six  feet  deep.  It 
was  out  in  the  country,  too,  where  neigh¬ 
bors  were  few  and  far  between. 

Early  one  morning.  Mrs.  Langdon 
heard  faint  cries  for  help.  Running  out  of 
her  house,  she  fought  her  way  through  the 
snow,  falling  repeatedly,  until  she  met 
Mrs.  Jacques,  crawling  on  her  hands  and 
knees  and  carrying  a  babv,  Estella,  while 
lu-r  four-year-old  boy.  Henry,  struggled 
after  her.  They  had  been  forced  to  flee 
from  their  burning  cabin. 

Mrs.  Langdon  ( Continued  on  page  206) 
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Stella  Dallas 


The  story  of  a  great  love 
By  Olive  Higgins  Prouty 

ILLUSTRATION  BY  J.  SIMONT 


STELLA  set  forth  in  quest  of  17: 
North  Blank  Street  the  next  after- 
■  noon.  If  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
less  importance  she  would  have 
written.  When  Kd  had  given  her 
this  address,  he  had  meant  that  she  should 
write. 

“I'ncle  Sam  will  find  me  here,”  he  had 
told  her.  “Drop  me  a  line  sometime  when 
the  offspring’s  away  and  you're  feeling 
lonesome.” 

That  was  over  a  year  ago.  She  hadn’t 
seen  Kd  since,  lie  might  feel  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  about  her  now.  A  year  was  an 
aw’fully  long  time.  Perhaps  he  wouldn't 
want  to  marry  her  now.  Perhaps  he’d 
never  really  wanted  to  marry  her.  He  had 
always  laughed  when  he  had  suggested  it, 
and  she  had  always  laughed  back  when 
she  had  refused  his  cra/.y  offers.  She 
guessed  Kd  would  be  surprised  to  be  taken 
seriously  all  of  a  sudden.  She  did  hope 
he  hadn’t  married  anybody  else.  Kd 
wasn’t  a  bit  the  marrying  kind,  hut  just 
hoping  so  hard  made  her  think  of  all  sorts 
of  catastrophes.  Perhaps  he’d  moved 
away  from  Boston  entirely.  Perhaps  he 
was  dead,  or  perhaps— what  if  she  wasn’t 
attractive  to  him  any  more?  She  was  a 
whole  year  older,  and  a  whole  year  after 
you're  forty  — well! 

He’d  find  her  alimony  attractive,  any¬ 
way,  she  guessed.  Kd  hadn’t  been  very 
successful  in  his  various  business  ven¬ 
tures.  But  say  -look  here,  there  wouldn't 
be  any  alimony,  would  there,  if  she  mar¬ 
ried  again?  Hadn't  there  been  some  such 
clause.'  She  had  never  given  it  much 
thought,  because  she  had  been  so  dead 
sure  she  never  was  going  to  marry  again. 
Gracious,  she  hadn’t  thought  of  that! 
Well,  never  mind,  she  could  contribute 
something  in  the  way  of  funds.  She  had  a 
savings-bank  account  amounting  to  over 
a  thousand  dollars.  Last  time  she  had 
seen  Kd,  it  looked  to  her  as  if  he  hadn't  a 
bank  account  amounting  to  anything. 

“  I’m  sort  of  out  of  luck  this  year,"  he’d 
told  her  apologetically  (the  lining  of  his 
overcoat  had  been  frayed  and  ragged 
round  the  cuffs.  He  had  caught  her  look¬ 
ing  at  it).  “But  I  can  still  give  you  a 

Eood  time,  little  girl,  just  the  same.  Sec?'' 

Ic  had  opened  his  overcoat.  She  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  bottle  shining.  He 
had  patted  it  tenderly.  "More  where 
this  comes  from,  too,"  he  had  winked; 
‘‘but,  say,  it’s  awful  expensive  stuff  now. 
Dearer’n  a  woman!  Prohibition  has 
played  the  devil  and  all  with  my  capital, 
Stella.”  No.  Ed  might  not  scorn  her 
little  nest-egg. 

She  became  more  and  more  convinced 
he  might  not,  as  she  approached  the 


vicinity  of  the  address  on  the  card.  She 
had  never  been  down  this  way  before. 
W  by,  it  was  slums — regular  slums!  North 
Blank  Street  was  a  narrow,  roughly-cob¬ 
bled  sort  of  alley.  There  was  a  row  of  low- 
brick  houses  on  each  side,  dilapidated  and 
out  of  repair.  There  was  a  dark,  damn 
look  to  the  alley  and  a  dark,  damp  smell, 
too,  that  reminded  Stella  of  underground 
cellar  stairs.  Unlike  most  of  the  other 
doorways  in  North  Blank  Street,  172  still 
had  all  three  of  its  numbers  clinging  to 
the  battered  brown  paint.  Stella,  standing 
on  the  narrow  sidewalk,  reached  up  over 
the  two  front  steps  and  knocked  loudly 
just  below  the  numbers.  She  knocked 
three  times,  then,  receiving  no  answer, 
turned  the  loose  knob  and  walked  in. 

"Anybody  here?”  She  called  up  the 
rickcrv  stairway. 

"What  yer  want?”  A  young  woman  of 
about  twenty,  with  a  mop  of  black  bushy 
hair,  cut  short,  stuck  her  head  out  of  a 
door  at  the  rear  of  the  hall. 

Stella  told  her. 

“Ma,"  called  the  woman  in  a  powerful 
voice,  "hete's  a  lady  wants  to  see  Ed 
Munn.” 

"Ma"  came  to  have  a  look  at  Stella, 
too.  Both  mother  and  daughter  stared 
at  Stella  with  hard,  suspicious  eyes.  It 
didn't  make  Stella  flush.  She  didn't  blame 
them.  It  did  look  funny. 

"He  ain't  here  any  more,”  crisply  Ma 
told  Stella. 

“Oh,  ain’t  he?”  groaned  Stella. 

"  No,  he  ain’t.  I  his  is  a  respectable 
place.  I  his  ain’t  no  dope-den." 

"Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone?” 

“  Nope.” 

"  I  do,  Ma.  He’s  over  at  Liz  Halloran's. 
She  was  tellin'  me  'bout  him." 

Eagerly  Stella  turned  toward  the 

tounger  woman,  "Say,  take  me  there, 
akc  me  there  no: r.  1  got  to  sec  him.” 

1)1' r  she  didn't  see  Ed.  not  that  day. 

Liz  Halioran.  a  thin,  haggard  old  woman 
with  no  front  teeth,  told  Stella,  standing 
in  her  miserable  black  hole  of  a  doorway, 
like  the  opening  into  the  cavity  of  a  de¬ 
cayed  tooth  it  was,  that  he  wa'n’t  fit  to 
be  seen  just  then.  "He's  just  lyin'  there 
like  dead  to-day.” 

"How  often  does  he  get  this  way?” 
Stella  inquired. 

"Oh,  off  and  on;  I  don’t  know.  I  don't 
keep  track.  Couldn’t  get  no  hootch. 
That's  what  done  it.” 

"When  do  you  think  I  could  sec  him?” 
Stella  asked. 

"Oh,  he'll  be  rousin'  up  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after.  He'll  be  real  bright  for  a 
spell,  too.” 


"I’ll  call  again  dav  after  to-morrow. 

An  hour  later,  as  Stella  sat  gazing  out 
of  the  window  of  an  electric  car  that  was 
bearing  her  back  to  the  apartment  and 
Laurel,  she  kept  saving  to  hecself,  grimly, 
doggedly,  "I  can  stand  it.  I  wasn't 
brought  up  in  a  nink-and-whitc  nursery, 
thank  God!  I  sha  n't  mind  it  after  a  while. 
I’m  tough  as  tripe.  Anyhow,  it's  better 
than  jumping  off  the  Harvard  Bridge.” 


TEN  days  later,  nonchalantly  to  Laurel, 
Stella  remarked  one  morning,  “  I 
sha’n’t  be  here,  most  likely,  when  you  get 
back  this  afternoon,  Laurel.”  Laurel  was 
attending  business  college  daily  now. 
"I’ve  got  an  invitation  for  luncheon  and 
the  matinee.” 

"An  invitation?  From  whom,  Mother?” 
Stella  smiled.  "  I  haven’t  got  so  many 
admirers.  I  guess  you  can  guess." 

The  color  flooded  to  Laurel's  checks: 
"Mother,  you  haven’t  accepted  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  Mr.  Munn!” 

"I’d  like  to  know  why  I  haven't.” 

"  Know  ing  how  I  feel  about  him — how 
I  dislike  him." 

“Gracious, Lolliel  Honestly,  it's  funny! 
You  act  as  if  you  were  the  mother,  and  I 
the  child." 

"Mother,  you  haven’t  been  seeing  that 
creature  again,  have  you?" 

"That  creature!  How  you  talk!  Why, 
Laurel,  Ed’s  a  real  nice  man." 

"I  don't  want  to  discuss  him.  Mother. 
I  don’t  want  to  hear  you  stand  up  for 
him.  I  don't  see  why  you’re  bringing  him 
up  again.  I  thought  we'd  decided  we’d 
drop  him,  long  ago." 

ou  mean  you  decided  it.  1  never  did. 
Mercy,  I’ve  got  to  have  a  little  independ¬ 
ence.  With  you  away  so  much  every  day, 
Laurel,  and  nothing  for  me  to  do,  I'd  be 
a  very  foolish  woman  indeed  to  allow  a 
notion  of  yours  to  cheat  me  out  of  a  little 
harmless  entertainment.” 

Thus  did  Stella  proceed.  She  mustn’t 
marry  Kd  immediately,  on  top  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Laurel,  following  her  return 
from  New  York.  Laurel  might  smell  a 
rat.  I  here  must  be  no  blundering  this 
time.  Kd  must  be  slipped  onto  the  field  of 
action  naturally,  inadvertently.  Funny 
how  things  worked  around.  That  which 
Ed  had  been  years  ago  between  herself 
and  her  husband,  through  carelessness 
and  indifference,  now  to-day,  through 
diligence  and  effort,  she  must  make  him 
become  again,  between  herself  and  her 
child—  an  issue,  a  sore  point,  a  bone  of 
contention.  Not  until  then  would  the 
time  be  ripe  to  marry  Ed.  Steadily,  un¬ 
swervingly,  Stella  set  herself  to  her  task. 
It  was  easier  than  she  had  supposed. 
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Laurel's  hostility  to  Ed 
was  so  white-hot  that 
even  a  reference  to  him 
kindled  a  controversy. 

Therefore  Stella  referred 
to  him  frequently,  in  a 
light  and  inconsequential 
vein,  laughing  at  Laurel’s 
opposition.  Not  only  did 
she  refer  to  Ed  but  she 
saw  him;  she  made  cn- 

iagements  with  him;  she 
cpt  engagements  with 
him;  she  stayed  out  with 
him  until  after  one  o’clock 
at  night  on  one  occasion; 
failed  to  appear  for  sup¬ 
per,  or  to  telephone,  on 
another.  One  afternoon, 
defiantly,  she  established 
Ed  in  an  arm  chair  in  the 
living-room  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  arranged  that 
Laurel,  due  home  from 
down-town,  should  find 
him  when  she  came  in. 

She  repeated  this  a  week 
later.  Oh,  it  was  too  bad! 

She  hated  to  watch  the 
slow  torture  her  proce¬ 
dure  was  to  the  child.  But 
it  couldn't  be  avoided. 

Somehow  she  must  make 
her  marriage  to  Ed  seem 
logical. 

I AUk EL’S  light  laugh- 
^  ter  faded,  disappeared: 
the  soft  light  in  her  eves 
hardened  like  a  disillu¬ 
sioned  lover’s.  Night 
after  night  she  lay,  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  bed, 
beside  her  mother,  silent 
and  unrelenting,  and 
drifted  into  a  silent  and 
unrelenting  sleep.  She 
grew  years  older. 

One  afternoon,  after  a 
particularly  difficult 
morning  of  argument  with 
her  mother  about  Ed 
Munn  (afterward  Stella 
had  called  good-by  to 
Lollic  out  of  the  front 
window,  hut  she  wouldn't 
answer),  she  returned  to 
the  apartment  to  find  it 
empty.  There  was  a  note 
fastened  to  the  handle 
of  the  oven  door  of  the 
gas  stove  in  the  kitchen. 

Laurel  discovered  it 

when  she  went  out  to  get  some  supper. 

Dear  Lollic:  I  guess  you  won't  fie  much 
surprised.  I  guess  you've  sort  of  seen  the  way 
the  wind  was  blowing.  Ed  has  w anted  me  to 
marry  him  for  years,  and  as  I  hadn't  any  good 
reason  not  to  now.  I'll  he  Mrs.  Alfred  Munn 
when  you  read  this.  I  would  have  told  you  all 
about  it,  but  I  knew  how  you  felt  about  poor 
Ed,  and  it  would  only  have  meant  more  fuss. 

Ed’s  got  a  grand  job  down  in  South  America, 
and  he’s  crazy  to  have  me  go  down  there  with 
him.  You  know  I  never  had  much  of  a  chance 
to  travel,  and  it  seems  a  big  chance  for  me  So 
I  m  jumping  at  it.  We  may  be  gone  a  year  or 
two.  I'll  Send  you  an  address  when  we  get  one. 

I  vc  had  this  up  my  sleeve  quite  a  long  while, 
marrying  Ed,  I  mean.  You  can't  explain  every¬ 
thing  ro  a  child.  I  hat's  why  I  hoped  you’d 
stay  with  your  farher.  Hut  when  you  didn’t, 
ol  Course  I  had  to  keep  my  promise  to  Ed  just 
the  same.  It  wouldn't  have  been  fair  if  I  didn't. 


A  policeman  finally  discovered  her  and  told  her  to  move 
now.  I've  seen  enough."  For  the  instant  before  she  had 


and  he  wouldn't  listen  to  anything  else.  He’s 
been  waiting  for  me  all  the  time  you've  been 
growing  up.  and  I  won't  say  I  haven't  been 
waiting,  too.  I’ve  tried  my  best  to  make  you 
see  Ed  the  way  I  do,  these  last  weeks,  but  you 
just  won't,  so  I've  given  up  trying,  and  gone 
ahead  and  done  what  I  think  is  right. 

Ed  and  I  will  be  back  and  close  up  the  apart¬ 
ment.  sometime  before  #«  sail.  I  guess  «r  all 
three  can  lit  in  somehow.  I  expect  you  to  he 
nice  to  him  though,  now  he's  your  sort  of 
father. 

When  you're  out,  leave  the  key  under  the 
mat,  same  as  usual.  Ed  and  I  may  be  back 
anytime.  Love  from  Your  Mother. 

P.  S.  _  It  was  too  had  you  wouldn't  turn 
round  this  morning  and  wave  good-by. 

Stephen  and  Helen,  returning  late  from 
town  the  next  evening  to  their  summer 
home  on  Long  Island,  were  surprised  upon 


entering  the  hall  to  hear  a  sound  in  the 
living-room.  They  stepped  to  the  door. 
It  was  Laurel!  She  still  wore  her  hat. 
Her  suit  case  still  stood  by  the  chair  where 
she  had  heed  sitting. 

‘  YYrHV.  Laurel!  Why,  my  dear!"  cx- 
v  *  claimed  Stephen  and  Helen,  both 
hastening  toward  her.  They  met  her  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  They  kissed  her — 
both  of  them.  She  returned  neither  caress. 
“What  is  it.  Laurel?"  She  was  very  white. 
Her  eyes  had  a  startled,  frightened  ex¬ 
pression. 

"I've  come  hack,"  she  said  quietly; 
“I’ll  stay  now,  if  you  want  me— if  you'll 
take  me."  She  made  no  gesture,  her  ex¬ 
pression  did  not  change.  There  was  fixed 
calmness  about  her,  as  hard  as  adamant. 
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“Don't  take  it  so 
hard,  Lollie,"  said 
Stephen. 

“Don’t  call  me 
Lollie!” 

"Don’t  suffer  so, 
dear." 

"I’m  not  suffer¬ 
ing.  I’m  not  suf¬ 
fering  at  all.” 

"Will  you  bring 
up  Laurel's  suit  case, 
Stephen?”  asked 

Helc 


len. 


Co 


m  e 


Laurel.”  She  slipped 
a  steadying  arm 
through  Laurel’s. 
"You  must  go  to 
bed  now.” 


along.  “All  right, ”  she  replied  cheerfully, 
•cen  straight  Into  Laurel's  heart  for  a  I 

“What  has  happened.  Laurel?” 

“I've  been  put  out.  I've  no  other  place 
to  go  but  here.  If  you  don't  want 

'”>011  know  we  want  you 


“I  will.  I'm  ready 
iecting  ten  seconds! 


THEY  mounted 
together  to  the 
lavender- tinted 
room  which  Helen 
had  told  Stella  last 
summer  would  be 
Laurel's.  ("She'll  be 
sleeping  in  that,  I 
suppose,”  Stella 
had  remarked  from 
the  threshold  of  the 
room,  as  she  had 
gazed  upon  the  bed, 
fresh  and  crisp  with 
muslin  valance  and 
canopy.  "I’ll  be 
thinking  of  her  in 
that,”  and  she  had 
wiped  her  eyes.) 
Helen  recalled  the 
scene,  the  voice,  the 
tears  as  now  she 
set  about  preparing 
with  her  own  hands 
the  waiting  bed  for 
that  absent  wom¬ 
an's  child. 

Behind  her, Laurel 
was  standing,  here, 
as  down-stairs,  im- 
assivc  and  indif- 
erent,  just  where 
Helen  had  left  her 
when  she  withdrew 


F. 


Helen.  "Dear  child! 


”  exclaimed 
Come.  Sit  down. 


You’re  tired.  You've  had  a  long  journey. 
^  hy,  you  haven’t  even  taken  off  your 
hat/’ 

Laurel  remarked,  not  moving,  making 
no  sjjjn  of  response,  "Mother  has  mar¬ 
ried.’  And,  after  a  pause,  "Mother  has 
married."  It  was  like  the  wailing  of  a 
tolling  bell. 

Stephen  said,  "Oh!” 

Helen  said,  "I  shall  take  off  your  hat 
myself."  And  quickly,  deftly,  she  re¬ 
moved  the  small  toque,  and  laid  it  aside 
on  a  table.  Laurel  standing  listless  and  in¬ 


different  beneath  her  administering  hands. 
" There!  That's  better.”  Then  lightly  she 
went  on,  "  You  ought  to  have  telephoned 
when  you  reached  New  York,  Laurel.” 

"She’s  married  Alfred  Munn.  Father,” 
said  Laurel  to  Stephen.  And,  after  a 
ause,  again,  “She’s  married  Alfred 
unn,"  as  if  the  tolling  bell  had  changed 
its  note. 


K 


I—IELEN  touched  Laurel  gently  on  her 
*  *  shoulder.  "Come  un-stairs  to  your 
room  now.  ’  she  said.  "We'll  talk  about 
it  in  the  morning.  I’m  going  to  give  you 
some  food  and  put  you  to  bed  now.” 

"Father,  you  knew  him.  You  couldn't 
stand  him,  either.  I  understand  now.  I 
sec.  Of  course  you  couldn't  live  with  her. 
I  couldn't  live  with  her  myself.” 


her  arm  that  had 
guided  her  hither. 

"Come.  We'll  un¬ 
dress  now.” 

“Mother  has 
married  a  man  I 
hate.”  Laurel  took 
up  the  interrupted 
motif  again.  “She’s 
married  a  man  she  knew  I  hated.  She  has 
chosen  him  instead  of  me.  She  has  mar¬ 
ried  Ed  Munn.  lie’s  awful.  He's  hor¬ 
rible.  An  animal  is  clean  beside  him. 
And  she  likes  him.  My  mother!  She's 
fond  of  him.  She's  been  waiting  for  years 
to  many  him.” 

"Oh,  no.  Laurel.” 

"Yes,  she  has.  I  know.  Read  that!” 

She  drew  her  mother’s  letter  from  the 
front  of  her  dress,  and  passed  it  to  Helen. 

Helen  sat  down  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  opened  the  folded  sheets.  I  he 
letter  had  been  written  by  Stella  in  pen¬ 
cil,  carelessly,  in  haste  apparently.  It 
was  read  by  Helen  slowly,  painstakingly, 
as  if  it  had  been  written  in  blood.  She 
read  it  twice.  Afterward  she  looked  up  at 
Laurel.  {Continued  or,  pace  00) 
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They  Have  Tempers,  Too! 

The  story  of  Bon,  the  hippopotamus  with  a  toothache,  of  the  leopard  that  killed  its 
mate  because  an  ingrowing  toe  nail  hurt  him,  and  of  the  fight  between  King 
Edward,  a  lion,  and  Dan,  a  great  tiger — Menagerie  men  know  that 
circus  elephants  have  corns,  and  that  the  services  of  a  chiropo¬ 
dist  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace — Here’s 
an  inside  story  of  the  troubles  of  a  circus  man 

By  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper 


ONCE  upon  a  time  I  saw  a  pang 
l  fight,  down  in  the  gashouse 
I  district  of  New  York.  The 
street  had  been  quiet  a  mo¬ 
ment  before,  save  for  two  men 
walking  toward  each  other  and  a  group  of 
bc-cappcd,  furtive-eyed  individuals  loung¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  cigar  store,  intent  upon 
nothing,  apparently,  except  loafing.  The 
first  blow  was-  struck  as  the  two  men  met! 

Immediately  that  crowd  of  loafers 
leaped  into  action.  They  crowded  about 
the  fighting  pair,  darting  and  leaping  in 
their  attempt  to  reach  the  man  they 
strove  to  overcome.  At  last  the  struggling 
twain  broke  for  a  moment,  giving  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  gang  to  reach  its  victim. 


crept  upon  him  unaware,  caught  him  with 
their  heavy  claws,  dragged  him  through 
an  opening  beneath  the  sliding  door  of  the 
cage  partition  and  ripped  him  to  pieces! 
It  was  the  gashouse  district  fight  all  over 
again! 

When  quarrels  and  bickerings  and  tem¬ 
per  are  concerned,  one  encounters  some 
strange  things  in  the  menagerie  of  a  big 
circus.  If  you  become  interested  enough 
to  look  behind  the  scenes,  to  find  the 
causes  for  the  various  quarrels  and  feuds, 
you  will  inevitably  draw  one  comparison: 
I  he  menagerie  is  like  a  community  of 
people.  The  investigator  finds  that  every¬ 
thing  with  which  a  chief  of  police  is  forced 
to  cope  in  an  ordinary  town  is  work  for 


the  menagerie  superintendent  also.  The 
same  fights,  the  same  hatreds  are  there — 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  chief  of 

Cilice  has  the  advantage.  He  copes  with 
aman  beings,  to  whom  he  can  talk,  and 
whom  lie  can  warn  against  future  infrac¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  The  lawbreakers  under 
the  supervision  of  the  menagerie  superin¬ 
tendent  are  animals,  and  one  can’t  punish 
a  lion  by  fining  him  five  bones.  He 
doesn't  know  what  is  meant  by  it,  and 
simply  stores  up  a  new  grudge  because 
he’s  been  deprived  of  his  food. 

There  is  far  more  lawlessness  in  the 
menagerie  than  there  is  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  When  Bill  Jones  comes  home  to  din¬ 
ner  with  a  headache  there  may  be  a 


In  oval:  Four  little  baby  neala  were 
recently  brought  from  Southenot  Alaska 
to  Seat  tie's  Wood  lawn  Park  7a*o.  On 
their  arrival  there,  the  young* tern  went 
on  a  hunger  strike,  because  they  were 
too  young  to  cat  fUh,  and  refused  Co 
take  any  kind  of  nourlahment.  Three 
of  the  you ngHtrr*  died  a*  a  result  of  their 
hunger  atrike.  The  only  remaining 
one,  named  "Jlgge."  ii  being  brought 
up  on  a  gun  filled  with  condensed  milk. 
The  photograph  slvowa  two  of  the  keep- 
on.  of  the  Zoo  ‘‘shooting"  the  food  In 
the  gun  Into  the  little  fellow's  mouth 


Above:  Nil/, tunc,  mon- 
s trous  captive  gorilla 
exhibition  in  San  Diego, 
California,  is  very  vain. 
She  likes  to  have  her 
nails  manicured.  Since 
her  keeper  first  per¬ 
formed  the  nail- polish¬ 
ing  act.  Suzanne  has 
taken  much  pride  in 
keeping  her  nails  in  trim. 
\  manicure  every  week 


and  in  short  older  they 
conscious  thing  of  welts 
upon  the  pavement. 
aw.i\  into  places  of  hid 
discovered  Upon  the  am 

Not  so  long  ago,  I  s 
fight.  This  time  tin  si  i 
strict  but  the  "nermar 

iiu  h  '  rie  in  the  winter 

cirm.s.  I  In.*  victim  w.is  ; 


Nature  in  fashioning  the  camel  seems  to  have  decided  that  just  any  old  shape  would  do.  And  the  camel,  by  way  of 
retaliating  for  the  figure  that  was  wished  on  him,  developed  the  worst  disposition  of  the  menagerie.  He's  the  cham¬ 
pion  grouch  of  the  animal  world.  To  the  right  above  is  a  hippopotamus,  imagine  that  mouthful  of  toothache,  and 
then  you  can  appreciate  the  story  of  Hon,  the  big  river  hog  who  went  on  a  rampage  because  his  tusk  needed  filling 


In  the  menagerie,  a  headache  is  a  per-  toe  nails,  and  even  in- 
fectlv  good  alibi.  It  wouldn't  amount  to  sanity  are  all  logical 
much  for  a  man  to  stand  in  court  and  an-  excuses  for  assault  and 
nounce  that  he  killed  his  wife  because  his  battery,  even  murder, 
head  or  tooth  ached,  or  because  he  had  when  the  culprits  arc 
an  ingrowing  toe  nail.  But  in  the  ntenag-  the  caged  bejsts  of  a 
erie,  the  justifications  arc  a  bit  different,  menagerie  or  /oo  To 


quarrel  because  of  his  grouch,  and  he  may 
tell  his  wife  that  she’s  the  world’s  worst 
cook;  but  as  a  rule  he  doesn’t  pick  up  the 
nx  and  carve  his  initials  on  her  head  with 
it.  But  when  someone  crosses  a  lion 
that’s  suffering  from  headache — the 
sky’s  the  limit.  Into  action  leap  his  claws 
and  teeth,  and  unless  there  are  plenty  of 
prod-bars  and  feeding  forks  handy,  the 
result,  all  too  often,  is  another  family 
murder.  When  a  jungle  beast  is  the 
owner  and  possessor  of  a  splitting  head¬ 
ache  he  doesn’t  care  how  soon  he  kills  his 
mate — the  quicker  the  better.  After 
w  hich,  perhaps,  he  can  get  a  bit  of  unin- 


Animal  men  realize  that  the  caged 
charges  under  their  care  cannot  under¬ 
stand  what  is  wrong  with  them,  or  what 
gives  them  such  a  terrific  grouch,  and  so 
the  men  blame  themselves  when  these 
things  happen,  and  render  a  verdict: 

"We  the  jury,  find  that  the  Lioness 
Trilby  came  to  her  death  because  she 
bothered  Duke,  who  was  suffering  from 
indigestion." 

L^OR.  let  it  be  known,  all  these  things 
*  happen  with  animals.  Headaches,  in¬ 
digestion,  sore  feet,  tuberculosis,  pneu¬ 
monia,  rheumatism, 

.  .  t  t  •  • 


say  nothing  of  the  hundred  and  one  ele¬ 
mental  and  emotional  causes  which  bring 
trouble,  and  which,  by  the  way,  can  be 
found  also  on  the  police  blotters  of  any 
large  city.  Just  as  greed,  hate,  avarice, 
theft,  the  desire  for  power,  the  difference 
between  races,  viciousness  and  dow  nright 
cantankerousness  cause  work  for  the  po¬ 
lice  of  a  community,  so  do  these  things 
breed  excitement  in  the  menagerie.  Be¬ 
hind  every  quarrel  of  the  cages  there  is  a 
reason. 

Perhaps  the  physical  ills— indigestion, 
rheumatism,  headache,  and  the  like,  are 


To  make  n  baby  crocodile  swallow  something  I*  not  the 
easiest  Job  In  the  world,  but  li  can  Ik-  done,  ua  thi*  pic¬ 
ture  shows.  The  crocodile  la  a  highly  developed  reptile, 
found  In  tropical  regions  where  water  abounds.  One 
variety  lives  as  far  north  us  Florida.  “Crocodile  team," 
a  figure  of  speech  In  common  use,  sprang  from  un  er- 
roncom  belief  that  the  creature  shed  tears  over  his  prey 


Monkeys  are  like  people  in  many  ways, 
one  of  them  being  the  kind  of  ailments 
they  contract.  Here  is  one  with  pneu¬ 
monia.  A  doctor  has  wrapped  him  in 
a  pneumonia  jacket  in  an  effort  to  save 
him  from  the  effects  of  the  lung  trouble 
captivity  brought  upon  him.  The  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  indicates  that  he 
is  not  feeling  so  well  to-day,  thank  you 
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I  his  giraffe  lut  sore  lhiu.il,  a  »rry  •li«iic»iiiK 

china.  M  you  will  agree  when  you  consider  Che 
amount  of  throat  he  ban  Co  get  sore.  As  this 
picture  shows,  an  indispensable  part  of  a  giraffe 
doctor's  equipment  U  a  stepludder.  This  queer 
creature,  tallest  of  the  mammals,  lives  In  Africa 


the  occasion  of  most  brawls.  Sounds 
a  bit  unusual,  doesn’t  it,  that  animals 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  ail¬ 
ments  as  humans?  Yet,  on  consid¬ 
eration,  it  shouldn’t.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  man  or  beast  is 
about  the  same. 

Rheumatism  with  animals  comes 
most  often  from  inbreeding.  W  hen 
the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  beast 
are  too  closely  related,  the  result  is  a 
knotty,  stumbling  cub,  practically 
saturated  with  rheumatism.  The  fur¬ 
ther  result  is  a  mean-minded  animal, 
built  upon  the  same  principles  as 
the  human  incorrigible.  More  than 
one  "untamable”  beast  has  been 
cured  of  rheumatism  and  then  has 
become  perfectly  tractable.  No  mind 
in  the  world  can  be  Peaceable  with 
every  joint  of  the  body  aching! 

T^HE  same  is  true  of  toothache, 

*  and  in  one  instance  at  least  I’ve 
seen  it  lead  to  some  surprising 
things.  Whether  you  know  it  or 
not,  the  hippopotamus,  contrary  to 
general  belief,  is  one  of  the  most 
amiable  animals  of  the  whole  men¬ 
agerie.  A  great  river  hog,  he  has 
little  thought  save  his  tank,  his  car¬ 
rots  and  hav  -and  to  be  let  alone. 

In  one  of  the  big  shows  is  a  hippo 
so  tractable  that  he  is  allowed  to 
wander  almost  at  will.  I  ntil  a  few 
months  ago  his  wanderings,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  show  was  in  winter 
quarters,  were  made  things  of  con¬ 
tinual  woe  by  two  baby  elephants  which 

Crrsisted  in  tormenting  the  poor  old  hippo 
y  every  sort  of  trick  that  came  into  their 
brains.  They  would  slap  him  with  their 
trunks,  then  move  swiftly  away.  They 
would  butt  him  about  the  yard,  steal  his 
food,  and  in  general  make  life  a  burden, 
while  the  hippopotamus  did  nothing  save 


Then 


came 


the 


to  get  out  of  their  way. 
change. 

Bon.  as  the  river  hog  was  called,  on  a 
warm  day  in  spring,  w  addled  as  usual  into 
the  winter  quarters  yard.  The  two  ele¬ 
phants  were  there  to  receive  him,  and  to 
start  their  usual  pranks.  But  the  lirst  move 
brought  disaster.  Wide  went  the  long- 
grunt  in  piteous  fashion,  and  strive  his  best  toothed  mouth  of  the  hippo,  a  bellow  ing 

grunt  came  from  his 
Pig  throat,  and  the  de¬ 
ed  bur¬ 
in  the 
other  direction. 
Bon,  pig  eyes 


phants 


iedl 


gleaming  viciously,  short  legs  widely 
spread,  strove  his  utmost  to  overtake 
them.  At  last  he  cornered  them  be¬ 
hind  a  parade  wagon  under  one  of 
the  sheds  and  there  he  held  them, 
trumpeting  and  squealing,  until  the 
animal  men  came  to  their  assistance. 

But  even  then  Bon  would  not 
release  his  victims.  Instead,  he 
rushed  at  the  caretakers,  and  for  a 
time  held  the  w  hole  menagerie  yard 
at  bay.  Finally  his  heavy  cage  was 
pushed  into  position,  other'  dens 
placed  about  him  to  form  a  barri¬ 
cade,  and  the  hulking  beast  forced 
into  his  prison.  But  he  continued  to 
bellow  and  "open  up,"  and  the  circus 
men  believed  they  had  found  some¬ 
thing  new,  a  hippopotamus  that  had 
gone  "bad."  However,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  held  a  different  idea. 

"Thought  I  noticed  a  hole  in  one 
o’  them  tushes  when  he  opened  up 
the  last  time,”  he  announced.  "I’ll 
wait  until  lie  quiets  down,  and  take 
a  look.” 

When  the  time  for  the  investiga¬ 
tion  came,  it  was  found  that  Bon 
possessed  a  cavity  in  one  of  his  big 
teeth  almost  large  enough  to  admit 
two  of  the  superintendent’s  fingers, 
and  so  deep  that  it  was  quite  evident 
the  nerve  was  exposed.  A  veteri¬ 
nary  was  called  and  given  the  biggest 
dental  job  he  ever  had  tackled,  that 
of  killing  the  nerve  of  a  hippopota¬ 
mus*  tooth,  extracting  the  nerve,  fill¬ 
ing  the  root  canals  and  then  plugging 
up  the  hole.  Nearly  three  weeks  was  re¬ 
quired  for  the  task,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
kill  the  nerve  by  degrees,  with  the  hippo¬ 
potamus  lashed  by  a  perfect  network  of 
chains  and  his  hig  mouth  held  open  with 
blocks  and  tackles.  But  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  and  since  then  Bon  has  been  his 
old  amiable  self  again. 

\K  TO  the  indigestion  and  headaches, 
•  sometimes  they  go  together,  and  some¬ 
times  they  don’t.  Indigestion  almost  in¬ 
variably  causes  headaches,  while  the 
headache,  as  a  solitary  ailment,  is  causcJ 
by  an  oversupply  {Continued  on  paf,t  su) 


Thin  elephant  has  a  weak  ankle,  lienee  the  Iron 
braces.  In  the  accompanying  article  Mr.'Coopcr 
tells  of  the  trouble  a  menagerie  man  has  If  he 
lets  his  elephants  develop  corns.  This  picture 
shows  still  another  problem,  that  of  helping 
the  giant  mammal  hold  up  his  great  weight 
C  •  rtNM.IB 


Bulbing  an  elephant  is  quite  a  job.  The  big  fellow  can 
perform  the  act  for  himself  if  there  is  a  river  handy, 
hut  this  picture  shows  a  New  York  Hippodrome  elephant 
who.  being  without  a  riser  in  which  ro  disport  him¬ 
self.  must  he  kept  clean  by  his  guardians.  The  process 
is  much  the  same  as  that  employed  in  pulling  out  a  fire 
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WE  HAVE  known  about  en¬ 
velopes  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years.  We  have 
been  using  them  more  or 
less  for  a  hundred  years, 
but  they  have  been  in  general  use  for  only 
fifty  years.  To-day  we  have  more  uses  for 
them  than  our  ancestors  ever  thought  of, 
but  the  ordinary  correspondence  envelope 
remains  as  it  always  was. 

This  is  not  because  new  varieties  have 
not  been  invented,  'thousands  of  patent 
envelopes  have,  in  fact,  been  tried,  but  the 
single  practical  innovation 
is  the  "window”  envelope. 

Some  twenty  years  ago, 

A.  K.  Callahan,  of  Chicago, 
believed  that  if  a  transpar¬ 
ent  panel  could  be  let  into 
the  front  of  an  envelope  the 
inside  address  of  the  letter 
would  show  through,  and 
thus  not  only  the  writing  of 
the  address  on  the  outside 
would  be  saved,  but  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  letters 
into  wrong  envelopes  would 
be  avoided.  He  took  some 
samples  to  the  treasurer  of 
a  large  corporation.  I  he 
treasurer  reached  into  his 
desk  and  pulled  out  a  soiled, 
frayed  envelope  bearing  a 
canceled  stamp. 

"How  much  do  you  think 
this  envelope  cost  us?” 

"I  do  not  know  this  exact 
envelope,”  answered  Calla¬ 
han,  fingering  the  paper, 

"but  in  large  lots  it  ought 
to  cost—’ ” 

"Large  lots  nothing!  I 
mean  this  one  envelope!” 
exclaimed  the  treasurer.  "It 
cost  us  exactly  £5,280.  The 
mailing  clerk  put  the  wrong 
letter  in  it — a  letter  that 
gave  away  a  price.  VVc  had  to  readjust  a 
contract.  When  it  was  all  over  we  were 
exactly  £5,280  to  the  bad." 

Callahan  sold  that  corporation  and  oth¬ 
ers  quite  a  number  of  orders,  but  the  en¬ 
velope  was  by  no  means  the  instant  suc¬ 
cess  that  might  be  imagined.  I  he  safety 
feature — the  insuring  against  getting  the 
wrong  letter  into  an  envelope — was  not 
enough. 

The  trouble  with  many  inventors  is 
that  they  do  not  take  manufacturing  diffi¬ 
culties  into  account;  they  hardly  ever 
carry  their  ideas  through  to  really  market¬ 
able  products.  That  was  true  of  this  en¬ 


velope,  which  did  not  become  a  big  suc¬ 
cess  until  the  chemists  found  a  cheap  way 
of  treating  a  special  wood  pulp  so  that  it 
would  be  transparent,  nor  until  William 
D.  Slater  invented  a  machine  to  turn  out 
the  envelopes  by  the  thousands.  Then  it 

San  to  sell,  and  its  use  for  sending  out 
1  and  statements  is  now  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  though  it  is  never  used  for  personal 
correspondence. 

It  saves  business  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  by  avoiding  the  addressing  of  en¬ 
velopes— and  that  aside  from  the  losses 


Why  Some  Letters  Are 
Never  Read 


The 

with 
*.  L01 


Post  fWfice  Department  has  always  been 
against  the  envelope  that  is  printed  all  over 
only  a  small  space  left  for  the  address," 
says  .Mr.  Logan,  "but  this  kind  was  used  until  a  few 

Ecars  ago  in  the  belief  that  thereby  advertising  might  be 
ad.  It  is  now  recognized  that  the  envelope  is  a  carrier 
of  a  letter  and  not  an  advertising  medium,  and  that  too 
much  printing  not  only  increases  the  hazards  of  de¬ 
livery.  but  also  may  cause  the  envelope  to  be  tossed 
away  unopened  as  an  advertisement.  1  he  development 
of  selling  by  mail  has  taught  that  an  envelope  should 
not  try  to  say  what  is  inside  the  letter — else  the  letter 
may  never  be  read. 

.  "The  post  office  likes  the  return  card  to  be  in  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  envelope,  but  most  per¬ 
sonal  stationery  uses  the  flap.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
envelope  is  to  get  the  letter  to  its  destination  and  back 
to  the  sunder  if  the  addressee  cannot  be  located,  both 
the  address  and  the  return  address  ought  to  be  plainly 
typed  or  written,  so  that  the  postal  clerk  and  letter 
carrier  can  get  them  at  a  glance.” 


is  a  penal  offense  to  tamper  with  mail — a 
boss  has  no  right  to  open  an  employee’s 
mail. 

The  patent  non-opcnable  letter  enve¬ 
lopes  are  of  various  kinds;  some  have  inter¬ 
linking  devices  which  have  to  be  torn  be¬ 
fore  the  envelope!  can  be  opened.  Then 
there  is  the  wax  seal,  which  is  as  safe  as 
anything  can  be.  In  the  few'  cases  in 
which  it  would  make  a  great  difference  to 
have  a  letter  read,  and  there  is  a  suspicion 
that  it  might  be  intercepted — as  during 
the  war — the  letters  arc  sent  in  code  and 
if  possible  by  hand. 

A  safety  envelope  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  people 
ought  to  want — and  do  not. 
The  easily  opening  enve¬ 
lopes  usually  have  a  piece  of 
string  or  w  ire  under  the  flap 
which,  when  pulled,  cuts 
the  paper.  But  people 
sometimes  complain  that  it 
is  harder  to  find  the  string 
than  to  use  a  letter  opener! 
I  wound  up  one  company 
that  had  spent  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  trying  to  sell  a  wire 
envelope.  An  envelope,  by 
the  way,  should  be  opened 
by  slitting  under  the  top 
flap.  The  sender  ought  to 
be  careful  that  his  letter  is 
so  folded  that  it  does  not 


crowd  the  envelope  and 
thus  be  torn  when  the  en- 


it  prevents  through  misdirected  letters. 

Introducing  a  new  envelope  is  a  gamble, 
but  that  does  not  bother  the  inventors. 
They  seem  to  think  the  public  is  eagerly 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  buy  an  envelope 
that  cannot  be  opened  and  resealed  with¬ 
out  detection,  or  one  that  is  self-opening. 
However,  only  the  inventors  are  worried 
by  having  mail  surreptitiously  read  and 
by  the  trouble  of  opening  an  envelope. 
The  public  is  not  interested,  not  to  the 
extent  of  changing  its  buying  habits. 
Anyone  who  has  a  great  fear  that  other 
eyes  will  read  his  mail  hires  a  post  office 
box  and  gets  the  mail  from  it  himself.  It 


vclonc  is  cut. 

The  smallest  envelope  is 
one  for  a  single  toothpick; 
it  is  made  of  rice  paper  and 
is  crimped  instead  of  being 
pasted.  No  one  knows  how 
many  uses  have  by  now 
been  found  for  envelopes; 
if  anyone  had  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  his  answer  would  be 
good  only  during  the  moment  that  he 
gave  it,  for  a  new  use  is  being  discovered 
every  minute.  Goods  that  used  to  be 
wrapped  up  arc  now  put  into  envelopes; 
for  instance  the  umbrella  envelope  and  the 
suit  envelope  are  common.  Some  hotels 
serve  rolls  in  envelopes— many  food  prod¬ 
ucts  use  them.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  draw 
the  line  as  to  where  the  envelope  stops 
and  the  package  begins.  There  are  few 
freak  styles  any  more.  An  envelope  is 
made  to  fit  the  papers  or  the  articles 
that  arc  to  be  enclosed  in  it,  and  is  not 
made  odd  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  odd . 
Years  ago,  when  ( Continued  on  page  2/0) 
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lines  is  full  of  drama — To-day  he  heads  the  largest  motor-bus  company  in  America 

*  By  Merle  Crowell 


G*1T  me  right,  now.  I’m  not  a  a  bold  pen  since  !Qi8.  In  that  year  he  York  is  f; 

worker  of  miracles — and  I  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  company  that  ning  tow; 
don’t  like  to  be  called  one.  But  operates  the  big  green  “Fifth  Avenue  Ritchie's 
I  think  that  I  do  know  what  busses.”  with  which  every  visitor  to  New  some  of  t 
goes  on  in  the  head 
of  the  man  who  works  with 
his  hands!” 

"Smiling  Jack”  Ritchie 
bent  toward  me  across  the  „<*■  y" 
desk  and  his  soft  brown  eyes 
glowed. 

"There’s  no  man  in  this 
company  who  has  worked 
longer  or  harder  for  less 
money  than  I  have,”  he  con- 
tinned.  "And  having  been 
knocked  from  pillar  to  post, 
and  kicked  out  of  one  job,  I 
believe  that  I  have  learned 
something  of  the  hopes,  am- 
bitions,  fears,  and  pride  of  the 
average  worker.” 

"And  you  handle  your 
own  men  in  the  light  of  what 

i'ou  found  out  as  a  laborer?”  B  1  N 
suggested.  |SS9 

"Handle  ’em!"  exploded 
Ritchie.  "My  dear  man, 
labor  can't  be  handled!  It 
can  be  led!  And  to-day  the 
workers  of  the  country  are 
groping  for  real  leadership  as 
never  before.  Kvery  human 
being  craves  sympathy  and 
understanding.  When  he 

gets  that  he  will  give  in  re-  -  . . 

turn  the  thing  on  which  all  business 
progress  is  based,  which  is  cooperation. 

"What  is  cooperation,  anyway?  Why, 
it's  nothing  more  or  less  than  helping  the 
other  fellow  to  help  vou.  It’s  inside  play. 

&  men  know  that  I'm  strong  for  them — 
that  I’ll  give  them  anything  within  reason. 

I  hey  know,  also,  that  I  hold  my  job  by 
grace  of  a  board  of  directors.  And  their 
sense  tells  ’em  that  if  I  go  to  the  directors 
for  more  money  or  more  privileges  for  the 
working  force,  I  won’t  get  what  I  want 
unless  I’m  a  successful  president— unless 
the  company  is  paying  real  dividends.  So 
it  s  up  to  them  to  make  me  successful. 

That’s  what  1  mean  by  helping  the  other 
fellow  to  help  you.” 

"He'd  have  made  a  corking  evangelist!" 

I  said  to  myself,  and  then,  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  "But  he  is  one.” 

Evangelists  are  the  expounders  of  a 
gospel.  John  A.  Ritchie’s  gospel  is  a  gos¬ 
pel  of  labor. 

President  of  the  largest  motor-coach 
organization  in  the  country,  Ritchie  has 
been  writing  transportation  history  with 
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tendered  a  testimonial  signed  by  every 
employee  in  his  organization,  a  warm  and 
glowing  tribute  of  loyalty  and  respect. 
The  spirit  that  prompted  that  resolution 
must  have  gone  to  Chicago  along  with 
him,  for  one  finds  a  similar  enthusiasm 
among  his  new  employees.  1  his  senti¬ 
ment  is  really  more  than  enthusiasm;  it  is 
a  devotion  that  amounts  almost  to  an  ob¬ 
session.  Ritchie  used  to  be  a  radical 
union  labor  man,  and  he  is  still  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  the  union  idea.  But  the 
last  two  union  organizers  to  visit  his  men 
were  chased  from  the  shops  with  monkey 
wrenches. 

"Jack  Ritchie  is  union  enough  for  us!” 
the  men  shouted  as  they  hastily  retreated. 

It’s  interesting  to  watch 
the  big  broad-shouldered 
Scotchman,  with  his  en¬ 
gaging  smile,  as  he  circulates 
among  the  force.  Racked, 
away  in  his  extraordinary 
memory  is  the  first  name  of 
almost  every  man  there; 
and  it  is  that  name  which 
he  always  uses.  He  has  the 
happy  faculty  of  mingling 
"ith  the  workers,  visiting 
them  in  their  homes,  dan¬ 
dling  their  babies  on  his 
knee— and  at  the  same 
time  losing  nothing  in  au¬ 
thority  or  respect. 

'That’s  because  there’s 
no  bunk  in  it,’’  one  of  the 
drivers  told  me. 

"  This  idea  that  ‘famil¬ 
iarity  breeds  contempt’  is 
all  rot!”  Ritchie  remarked. 

"It  docs  nothing  of  the 
kind,  unless  the  one  who  is 
‘familiar’  has  something 
contemptible  within  him¬ 
self.  One’s  superiority  is 
demonstrated  by  what  one 
knows  or  doest  not  by  a  ho¬ 
lier-than-thou  aloofness! 


out  that  men  can't  be  covered  by  blanket 
regulations.  No  two  human  beings  are 
alike;  you  can’t  ‘herd’  them  economically. 
They’ve  got  to  be  treated  as  individuals, 
and  treated  with  sense  and  sentiment. 
Industrial  life  won’t  run  without  senti¬ 
ment  any  more  than  a  home  will.  We’re 
all  creatures  of  sentiment;  otherwise,  why 
our  wives  and  sweethearts? 

‘‘Both  in  New  York  and  Chicago  one 
of  the  first  things  I  said  to  my  executives 
was,  ‘Now,  boys,  we’re  not  going  to  hire 
and  fire.  Henceforth,  we're  going  to  en¬ 
gage  and  educate.  Human  beings  are  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Most  of  them  are  reasonably 
decent  and  reasonably  capable.  If  we 
can  train  our  men  right  and  keep  them 


To  the  Lady  Who  Complained 
of  Couples  “Spooning” 


merchandising  presents  the  same  difficul¬ 
ties.  A  woman  going  into  a  dry-goods 
store  and  buying  a  couple  of  yards  of  rib¬ 
bon  has  a  chance  to  sec  it  and  feel  it  be¬ 
fore  she  pays  for  it.  But  transportation  is 
different.  If  the  customer  is  dissatisfied, 
there  is  no  refund.  I  hat’s  the  psychology 
back  of  the  customary  kicks  against  public 
service  corporations. 

"One  of  the  first'  things  I  discovered 
when  I  took  hold  of  the  New  York  Com¬ 
pany  was  that  more  revenue  was  urgently 
needed.  We  workers  needed  it  for  higher 
wages  and  salaries,  not  to  mention  the  re¬ 
placing  of  equipment,  and  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  needed  it  for  returns  on  their  invest¬ 
ment.  Since  the  city  refused  to  let  us  open 
new  routes,  there  was  only 
one  way  to  get  more  revenue. 
That  was  to  make  more 
people  ride  with  us.  How 
could  we  do  it? 


U 


"Vf  ANY  bosses  blunder  in 
*  1  failing  to  understand 
that  the  laboring  man  is  tw  ice 
as  sensitive  as  the  average 
college  graduate  who  makes 
a  little  more  money  and 
stacks  ur>  a  little  higher  in 
the  social  scale.  The  work¬ 
man  is  sensitive  about  his 
lack  of  education  or  his 
lack  of  opportunity,  and 
unless  you  meet  him  as  man 
to  man  he  thinks  that  you 
feel  above  him. 

“To  express  conscious 
superiority  over  a  man  is  to 
humiliate  him.  You’ve  kicked  him  in  his 
pride,  the  place  that  hurts  most.  He  be¬ 
comes  dissatisfied  and  inefficient.  The 
foreman,  for  instance,  who  is  always  try¬ 
ing  to  show  off,  who  impatiently  snatches 
a  piece  of  work  from  the  hands  of  a  laborer 
and  does  it  himself,  is  doing  more  to  fo¬ 
ment  a  strike  than  a  whole  squad  of  union 
agitators. 

"The  policy  of  trying  to  run  men  ac¬ 
cording  to  set  rules  and  regulations  is  just 
as  bad.  In  some  shops  and  offices  you'll 
see  rules  posted  up  all  around — and 
they’re  neither  decorative  nor  useful. 
Human  nature  is  to  me  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful,  the  most  mysterious  thing  in  the 
world,  and  I’ve  studied  it  enough  to  find 


MR.  RITCHIE,  as  a  letter  writer,  is  the  equal  of 
the  late  Mayor  (iaynor  of  New  York.  To  a 
woman  who  complained  of  couples  "spooning” 
in  the  balmy  spring  evenings  on  top  of  the  busses,  Ritchie 
replied: 

"Where,  in  this  great  city  of  ours,  arc  Bob'  and  Betty 
to  go,  safe  from  the  slander  of  idle  tongues,  to  carry  on 
their  love-making?  Let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  city 
Betty  seldom  knows  the  luxury  of  a  front  parlor  for  the 
exclusive  entertainment  of  her  Bob,  as  docs  her  more 
fortunate  small-town  sister.  In  the  city,  the  ‘best’  room 
is  usually  the  living-room,  where,  after  supper.  Dad, 
surrounded  hv  his  family,  enjoys  his  pipe,  while  Mother 
‘clears’  the  dishes.  There’s  no  privacy  there  for  Bob 
and  Betty. 

"Then  in  the  city  there  is  the  absence  of  the  old  front 
porch,  with  its  old-fashioned  hammock  and  clinging 
vines  to  shut  out  the  peeping  rays  of  the  light  on  the 
street  corner;  the  old  gray  horse — his  color  is  against 
him— from  the  nearby  livery  stable,  which  is  ‘in  the 
know,’  and  with  rein  aroqnd  the  whip-stock  stands 
without  hitching;  the  old  lover’s  lane  on  the  edge  of  the 
town,  where  the  stars  are  the  only  critical  observers;  the 
moonlight  excursion  up  ‘mud- bottom’  creek  to  nearby 
picnic  grounds,  and  the  many  other  advantages  we  can 
"  which  the  small-town  lovers  enjoy  over  their  less 


\\TELL,  one  thing  was 
’  *  certain:  All  that  we 
had  to  sell  was  service.  And  if 
we  wanted  to  attract  more 
people  we  had  to  make  that 
service  more  attractive. 

"Our  ‘Civility  Cam¬ 
paigns,’  which  received 
rather  wide  -  spread  com¬ 
ment.  were  part  of  our  en¬ 
deavor  to  increase  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  that  service. 
Courtesy  is  always  attrac¬ 
tive.  Still,  it  takes  more 
than  ‘campaigns’  to  keep  ut> 
a  steady  flow  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness  and  kindliness.  These 
habits  arc  at  their  best 
when  they  are  instinctive 
and  spontaneous.  So  it  was 
up  to  us  executives  to  see 
that  our  ‘salesmen  of  serv¬ 
ice’ — the  men  on  the  busses 
— were  so  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  that  civility  came 
natural  to  them.  By  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  family  afl'air  out  of 
it,  wc  succeeded. 

"Moreover,  I  think  that 
wc  proved  the  falsity  of  the 
old  adage  that  no  amount 
of  effort  can  make  a  public 
utility  corporation  popular. 
For  a  long  time  we  urged 
our  big  army  of  passengers 
to  criticize  us.  Wc  had 
rather  boasted  of  the  fact 
that  our  nun  were  courte¬ 
ous  under  all  conditions; 
and  when  you  boast  of 
anything  it’s  a  direct  chal¬ 
lenge  for  wise  guvs  to  walk 
tight,  we’ll  save  a  lot  of  this  ruinously  ex-  up  and  kick  you  in  the  slats  if  they  see 
pensive  item  known  as  the  "labor  turn-  the  slightest  opening, 
over."’  "What  happened?  In  a  six-month  pe- 

“Wc  stick  strictly  to  this  policy.  If  a  riod,  during  my  last  year  there,  we  carried 
man  is  temperamentally  unsuited  to  he  a  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  million 
driver  or  conductor,  we  put  him  in  the  persons,  and  received  just  ninety-three 
shops,  where  the  busses  are  manufactured  complaints  for  incivility — which  was  one 
and  repaired.  If  he  doesn’t  fit  in  one  shop  complaint  for  every  280,000  passengers, 
job,  we  find  another  one  for  him.  Has  it  We  investigated  these  ninety-three  corn- 
paid?  I’ll  say  it  hasl  It  gives  us  about  one  plaints  thoroughly  and  impartially.  No 
tenth  the  average  normal  turn-over  of  a  evidence  was  disregarded.  We  found  that 
transportation  company.  in  sixty-one  cases  the  employee  was  plainly 

"  This  policy,  together  with  other  kinds  at  fault;  in  thirteen  cases  the  passenger 
of  fair  treatment,  keeps  men  happy  and  was  plainly  at  fault;  and  in  nineteen  cases 
on  their  toes.  1  tell  you  that  a  man  has  the  responsibility  was  divided, 
got  to  be ‘up  and  coming’ to  sell  transpor-  "This  improvement  kept  right  on.  I 
tation  to  the  public.  No  other  kind  of  notice  that  in  two  (Continued  on  page  1 20) 
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fortunate  brothers  and  sistrrs  in  the  city. 

“Realizing  all  these  handicaps  of  the  city-bred  youth, 
who  can  find  the  heart  to  deny  or  criticize  an  occasional 
indulgence  in  innocent  love-making— the  greatest  of  all 
life's  mysteries  -whether  it  be  atop  a  bus,  in  the  park, 
or  any  other  old  place! 

"  No,  we  don't  believe  we  care  to  have  our  conductors 
run  the  risk  of  interfering  with  such  matters.  Many 
times,  we  fear,  they  would  be  more  wrong  than  right.  ’ 


INTERESTING  PEOPLE 


From  Ranch  Hand  to  Millionaire 


NINETEEN  years  ago,  at  the  age  The  owner  wanted  three  thousand  dollars  get  the  overalls,  hurried  to  a  wrecking 
of  thirty-eight,  Walter  L.  Hodges  for  five  acres.  1  looked  around  for  a  part-  company  that  handled  all  sorts  of  old  ma- 

was  in  debt  and  hauling  gravel  ncr  who  could  raise  the  money,  and  found  chincry,  including  rubber  belting.  In 

at 'Jb.50  a  load.  To-day  he  is  a  two  men  willing  to  go  in  with  me,  one  of  three  days  I  had  fitted  up  a  long,  heavy, 

millionaire,  having  sold  his  whom  was  able  to  oorrow  five  hundred  movable  belt  running  from  the  crushing 

Bvel  business  for  $1,100,000  in  cash!  He  dollars  at  the  bank.  We  bought  the  five  platform  down  into  the  arroyo.  One  man 

not  strike  gold  in  the  river  bed,  sand-  acres,  paid  the  five  hundred  down  and  could  load  more  rock  onto  this  belt  and 
bag  a  rich  uncle,  nor  make  a  fortune  on  a  gave  a  mortgage  due  in  two  years  for  the  have  it  dumped  at  the  crusher  than  four 
factory  site.  On  the  contrary,  luck  con-  balance.”  could  handle  before.”  It  was  then  the 

illy  ran  against  him.  They  were  closer  to  the  market  now  business  began  to  show  a  little  profit. 


tinualiy  ran  against  him. 

In  1903,  Hodges  was  plodding  away  on 
a  little  ranch  which  he  did  not  own,  earn¬ 
ing  a  hard  living  for  the 
six  or  seven  people  de¬ 
pendent  upon  him.  His 
mother-in-law  fell  heir  to 
a  note  for  three  thousand 
dollars  given  by  a  team¬ 
ing  company.  The  com¬ 
pany  could  not  pay  the 
note,  nor  the  interest. 

Hodges  went  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  to  try  to  effect  some 
sort  of  settlement,  and 
got  sixteen  mules  and 
four  wagons  for  the  debt. 

“The  next  thing,"  said 
Hodges,  "was  to  decide 
what  to  do  with  sixteen 
hungry  mules.  There 
was  no  chance  to  sell 
them.  I  did  not  dare 
take  them  out  on  the 
ranch,  where  they  would 
cat  their  heads  off— and 
ours  too.  So  I  began  to 
look  around  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  those 
mules,  and  found  a  gravel 
bed  down  by  the  river 
where  I  could  get  gravel 
free.  I  hired  three  driv¬ 
ers,  got  on  one  of  the 
wagons  myself,  and  began 
hauling  gravel  at  two  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty  cents  a 
load.” 

At  the  end  of  two  years 
of  shoveling  and  hauling 
sixteen  and  eighteen  hours 
a  day,  Hodges  had  not 
made  a  dollar!  Hut  he 
had  become  convinced 
that  concrete  was  a  com¬ 
ing  product. 

"I  decided  definitely  to  stick  to  the 
gravel  business;  but  I  either  had  to  get 
more  for  it  or  haul  it  cheaper.  I  here  did 
not  seem  much  chance  to  get  more  for  it. 
There  was  too  much  competition,  and 
men  worked  for  small  wages  in  those 
davs.  Then  I  must  get  it  cheaper.  The 
only  way  to  do  that  was  to  find  a  shorter 
haul.  The  spring  before,  I  had  noticed  as 
I  drove  by  the  Arroyo  Scco  that  a  freshet 
had  washed  in  a  large  fresh  bank  of  gravel. 
If  I  could  get  that,  I  thought,  every  year 
the  high  water  would  fill  up  with  fresh 
gravel  the  beds  we  had  shoveled  out  a 
perpetual  supply.  And  it  was  four  miles 
nearer  town,  which  meant  an  extra  load  a 
day  for  each  team. 

“I  started  out  to  get  that  gravel  bed. 


and  the  demand  for  gravel  at  two  dollars  On  September  2d,  1905,  Mr.  Hodges 
and  a  half  a  load  was  steady.  Hut  still  the  saw  in  the  paper  one  evening  that  a  con¬ 
tract  had  just  been  let 
for  the  first  concrete 
bridge  in  Los  Angeles. 
It  justified  his  faith  that 
the  age  of  concrete  was 
coming;  and  it  was  a 
chance  for  a  big  order — 
the  biggest  he  had  ever 
had.  lie  took  his  hat 
and  without  waiting  for 
his  supper  caught  a  street 
car  up-town. 

"After  two  hours’  in¬ 
quiry  I  finally  located  the 
contractor  for  that  bridge. 
It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  1 
was  so  afraid  I  was  too 
late,  or  that  he  was  not 
at  home,  that  my  fingers 
shook  as  they  fumbled 
for  the  bell.  But  the 
contractor  was  at  home; 
he  came  to  the  door  with 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand. 
‘My  name  is  Hodges,’  I 
said  hurriedly.  ‘Have 
you  bought  your  crushed 
rock  for  that  bridge?'  . . . 
‘Come  in.’  He  did  not 
answer  mv  question  di¬ 
rect,  but  1  knew  he  had 
not. 

"He  sat  and  figured 
for  five  minutes.  ‘I’ll 
need  about  six  hundred 
loads.’  he  said;  'and  I’ll 
need  it  delivered  right  on 
the  dot.’ 

"T  can  deliver  thirty 
loads  a  day,  or  even  more 
if  necessary.  And  I’m 
the  only  man  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  who  can  do  it.’ 

The  contractor  twisted  in  his  chair  at 
that:  I  think  he  knew  it,  and  was  afraid 
I'd  hold  him  up. 

‘“How  much  do  you  want  for  the  job ?’ 
“That  was  one  of  the  most  painful 


Nineteen  years  ago  Walter  L.  Ilodgcs  was  in  debt  and  hauling  gravel 
at  $2.50  a  load.  To-day  he  is  a  millionaire,  having  sold  his  gravel  busi¬ 
ness  for  SI.  100. 000  cash.  Read  the  story  of  how  he  overcame  on  amaz¬ 
ing  series  of  obstacles  when  luck  was  continually  runningsigainst  him 


profits  dodged  them.  There  were  boulders 
in  the  canyon.  It  was  necessary  to  buy  a 
rock  cnisher.  That  year  they  lost  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  Hut  llmlges  was  not 
ready  to  quit.  The  demand  for  gravel 
was  good,  the  supply  unlimited — why  did 
the  profits  leap  away? 

“For  one  thing,”  said  Hodges,  “it  was 
taking  too  long  to  get  the  rocks  up  to  the 
crusher.  We  had  no  bins  into  which  to 
dump  rock  as  crushed,  and  from  which 
the  wagons  could  load  without  waste  of 
time.  \Vc  got  lumber  and  built  bins.  Soon 
after  these  were  done,  I  went  up-town  one 
day  for  a  new  pair  of  overalls.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  had  just  put  in  an  escala¬ 
tor.  As  I  rode  on  the  thing  an  idea  struck 
me.  I  jumped  off  and,  without  waiting  to 
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Shed.  "I 
Id  stand— 


ments  of  my  life,”  Hodges 
did  not  know  how  much  he 
and  yet  1  needed  a  good  profit  on  the  job. 

“'Five  dollars  a  load,’  I  answered,  after 
a  moment’s  uncertainty. 

“He  cleared  his  throat  twice,  scratched 
his  head,  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket.  I 
could  feel  my  heart  bumping  my  ribs. 

"‘All  right.  You’ve  got  the  iob.’” 

Hodges  grinned  reminiscently:  “1  hat 
contractor  afterward  confessed  he  would 
have  paid  seven  dollars  a  load,  and  1  con¬ 
fessed  I  would  have  taken  it  at  three-  so 
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I  guess  that  we  were  just  about  even.” 

Next,  Hodge’s  company  got  an  order 
for  gravel  and  crushed  rock  for  a  new 
auditorium.  They  had  begun  to  make 
money.  It  seemed  the  right  time  to  ex¬ 
pand.  I  le  built  a  large  plantoutside  the  city. 
But  machinery  was  expensive,  operating 
expenses  high,  and  competition  fierce. 
Seven  months  later,  when  he  was  forty- 
six  years  old,  and  had  been  in  the  business 
eight  years,  he  was  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  debt,  and  losing  money! 

On  Saturday  he  met  his  pay  roll,  and 
knew  it  would  be  the  last.  On  Monday  one 
of  his  notes  at  the  bank  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  fell  due.  He  went  to  the  bank  and 
asked  to  see  the  president. 

"Well,  what  is  it?”  asked  the  banker 
crisply,  as  he  dropped  into  the  chair  facing 
liis  customer. 

"I’m  through,"  Hodges  said.  "I  can't 
meet  my  note— I’ll  turn  over  my  outfit 
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— machinery,  teams,  wagons,  everything  I 
have.  I  hope  it’ll  pay  off  the  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  I  owe  the  bank." 

The  banker  looked  at  Hodges  hard  for  a 
moment,  then  exclaimed,  "The  dickens 
you  will!  How  much  do  you  need?” 

The  banker  lent  him  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  more.  Hodges  paid  his  most 
pressing  debts,  and  went  out  to  look  for 
machinery  to  replace  his  worn-out  steam 
crusher.  He  bought  a  big  steam  shovel 
that  had  been  used  on  a  railroad  job,  and 
found  it  would  do  the  work  with  a  zip. 
I  hen  at  last  the  tide  set  his  way.  In 
twelve  months  he  had  paid  the  bank  every 
dollar  he  owed  and  had  a  surplus.  For 
two  years  profits  piled  up.  Then  a  fire 
swept  the  plant  and  caused  a  $70,000  loss, 
but  Hodges  built  a  better  plant  than  the 
one  that  burned.  Next,  a  tremendous 
flood  swept  down  the  San  Gabriel  River, 
and  buried  the  big  steam  shovel  under 
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30,000  cubic  yards  of  sand.  The  loss  from 
the  flood  was  over  $80,000. 

But  after  that  the  business  grew  so  big 
that  losses  of  a  few  thousand  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  were  merely  incidents  of  the  day.  In 
May,  1922,  Hodges  sold  his  interest  in  the 
business  for  $1,100,000  cash. 

More  than  a  millionaire  in  nineteen 
years;  and  he  comes  out  of  the  fight  with 
the  robust  strength  and  mental  keenness 
of  a  man  of  thirty  instead  of  fifty-seven. 

There  is  not  a  shade  of  sham  or  pretense 
about  Hodges.  He  is  a  straightforward, 
sitive,  pleasant  man  with  a  personality, 
you  had  seen  Hodges  hauling  gravel 
twenty  years  ago,  you  might  not  have 
been  impressed  by  his  personality,  but  you 
would  be  to-day.  This  isn’t  because  he  has 
made  a  million,  but  because  the  very 
atoms  of  a  man  are  bound  to  go  through 
a  big  change  in  his  fight  up  or  down. 

WILLIAM  H.  HAMIIV 


The  First  IV oman  Guide  in  Government  Service 


A  LMA  I).  WAGEN,  living  on  the 
plains  near  Mankato,  Minne- 

/  %  sota,  as  a  little  girl,  longed  to 
get  nearer  to  the  mountain 
tops  and  dreamed  much  of  the 
days  when  she  would  be  able  to  climb  as 
her  soul  led,  in  the  gorgeous  theatres  of 
nature.  To-day  Miss  Wagcn  is  the  only 
woman  mountain  guide  in  America.  Ev¬ 
ery  year  she  guides  parries  among  the 
mountains  for  the  Government,  in  Rain¬ 
ier  National  Park. 

They  used  to  call  her  the  "Windmill 
Climber"  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  because 
she  spent  her  spare  time  in  climbing  the 
windmills  on  her  grandmother’s  farm  near 
M  a  n  k  a  to.S  he  ca  lied  t  hem  hcr"mountains." 

"I  wanted  to  get  up  among  the  clouds 
and  to  feel  myself  free  as  the  birds  and  the 
air,  and  to  be  able  to  shout  my  freedom  as 
loudly  as  I  liked  without  having  someone 
point  to  me  sadly  and  say,  'It  is  not  pretty 
for  little  girls  to  climb  windmills,'  ’  said 
Miss  Wagcn, 

When  she  was  old  enough  to  break 
home,  ties  she  went  to  Washington,  and 

Sued  the  Seattle  Mountaineers'  Club. 

e  taught  mathematics  in  the  Stadium 
High  School  in  Tacoma  in  those  first  days, 
and  spent  her  first  money  in  outfitting 
herself  with  a  handy  suit  of  hiking  clothes. 
Then  she  spent  all  her  spare  time  in  hiking 
over  the  mountains.  One  summer  she  set 
out  to  climb  wherever  she  pleased,  and 
she  went  from  Port  Angeles  on  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
climbing  over  the  Olympic  Mountains  cn 
route.  She  had  such  a  free  and  happy 
time  on  this  trip  that  the  next  summer  she 
went  to  Alaska,  where  she  walked  from 
Seward  and  scouted  over  the  mountains 
for  an  entire  season. 

"It  was  like  the  opening  of  a  new  life  to 
me,”  she  said.  "At  last  1  had  found  the 
time  and  the  place  to  climb,  and  I  climbed 
hills  and  mountains  and  learned  every¬ 
thing  I  possibly  could  about  climbing. 
Then  I  looked  for  new  fields  to  conquer, 
and  in  1914  I  walked  through  the  Glacier 
National  Park,  and  found  my  life  work 
right  in  the  National  Parks.  There  were 
places  to  climb,  and  I  wanted  to  teach 
other  women  the  joy  of  climbing.” 

Her  next  trip  was  a  most  thrilling  one. 


Alma  D.  Wagon,  horn  on  the  plains  of 
Minnesota,  had  thciest  of  (he  mountain 
climber  in  her  soul.  As  a  child  she 
climbed  the  windmills  on  her  grand¬ 
mother's  farm.  Later  she  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  joined  the  Seattle  Mountain¬ 
eers'  (Hub,  spending  her  spare  time  in 
hiking  over  the  mountains.  Her  bigoppor- 
tunlty  came  during  the  war,  when  she 
offered  her  services  to  the  (ioremment. 
She  has  just  completed  her  fifth  season  as  a 
mountain  guide  in  Rainier  National  Park 

She  walked  entirely  around  Mt.  Rainier 
at  the  tree  line,  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles,  ending  the  trip  by  climb¬ 
ing  the  summit  from  the  north  side.  This 
is  a  feat  that  is  very  seldom  accomplished. 

"The  usual  way,”  she  said,  "was  by 
making  the  ascent  from  the  south  around 
Gibraltar  Rock;  but  by  that  time  I  felt 
that  I  could  climb  any  mountain  that 
ever  reared  its  head  in  the  air.” 


The  next  year  she  was  the  guest  of  the 
Chicago  Prairie  Club,  and  went  to  Yel¬ 
lowstone  to  explore  the  canyons,  and  to 
get  into  the  unbeaten  tracks  that  the  av¬ 
erage  tourist  never  secs  when  she  goes 
through  on  a  hurried  vacation  trip.  Miss 
Wagcn  took  her  time  and  climbed  every¬ 
thing  worth  climbing.  In  1917  this 
young  nature  lover  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  where  she  scaled  not 
only  Mt.  St.  Helens,  but  walked  from 
this  point  to  Mt.  Adams.  Then  she 
walked  to  Mt.  Hood,  in  Oregon. 

"And  there,”  she  says,  "I  felt  the  winds 
blow  between  the  worlds  at  last,  on  the 
snow-capped  peak  of  Mt.  Hood.  No  one 
but  a  mountain  climber  can  know  the  joy 
it  brings  to  reach  the  top  at  last,  and  to 
realize  that  you  are  alone  with  the  fresh, 
free  air,  while  you  rest  and  enjoy  the  view 
and  plan  for  other  peaks  to  conquer." 

When  the  war  took  away  the  men 
guides,  Miss  Wagcn  realized  that  here  was 
her  chance  to  offer  a  unique  service  to  the 
Government.  She  has  now  completed  her 
fifth  season  in  the  Guide  Department  of 
the  Government.  Her  favorite  trip  is  to 
Pinnacle  Peak.  She  has  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  parties  to  the  Nisqually  and  Para¬ 
dise  glaciers  and  on  to  Camp  Muir,  which 
is  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
Crovcmment  has  iust  completed  a  stone 
hut  here  which  will  accommodate  twenty- 
five  persons  overnight. 

"Mountain  climbing  is  the  greatest 
sport  in  the  world,”  says  Miss  Wagcn. 
"If  I  could  only  make  tired  people  realize 
the  invigorating  effects  of  pure  mountain 
air  in  tired  bodies  that  are  worn  with 
months  of  intensive  work  in  busy  offices! 
There  is  no  better  fun  in  the  world  than 
that  of  sliding  hundreds  of  feet  on  the 
snow  in  midsummer,  when  you  know  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  sweltering  below  you, 
or  to  know  the  wonderful  exhilaration  of 
viewing  range  on  range  of  mountain  peaks 
that  rise  in  tinted  ranks  against  the  sky. 

Miss  W’agen  has  taken  special  courses 
in  botany  and  geology  with  Professor  J. 
B.  Flett,  who  is  called  “The  Mountain 
Man,”  and  who  accompanies  many  of  the 
mountaineer  parties  to  obtain  data  on 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Park;  she  makes 
this  her  avocation.  Elisabeth  sears 


At  70— He  is  Still  Watching  for  Opportunities 


r7  IS  worth  while  for  you  to  know 
how  many  things  you  can  do  that 
will  enable  you  to  earn  a  living. 
Some  men  win  out  by  concentrating 
on  one  line  of  activity.  Others  are 
versatile  and  resourceful,  and  are  able  to 
change  from  one  job  to  another  profita¬ 
bly. 

Each  must  decide  for  himself  which  he 
will  be — a  specialist,  or  a  specialist  plus 
something  else  that  he  can  do  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  or  with  advantage  to  himself.  Much 
can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Frank  C.  Riblet,  of  Cleveland, 
is  a  type  of  the  versatile  man,  and 
is  still  going  strong  at  seventy. 
Summed  up  in  a  sentence,  Riblet 
has  been  a  train  “butcher,”  a  lo¬ 
comotive  fireman,  an  engineer,  a 
real-estate  dealer,  a  liveryman,  a 
photographer,  a  fid,  last  of  al  l,  he 
has  drilled  an  oil  well  in  Texas 
that  is  making  money  for  the  in¬ 
vestors. 

Riblet  was  bom  in  Galion, 

Ohio,  where  his  father  owned  a 
general  store.  lie  got  the  idea 
that  he  did  not  have  to  work.  Re¬ 
verses  came  and  he  was  told  that 
he  would  have  to  hunt  a  job. 

After  casting  about  a  bit,  he  be¬ 
came  a  train  "butcher"  on  a  run 
between  Crestline  and  Indianap¬ 
olis,  on  the  New  York  Central. 

After  selling  candy,  peanuts,  and 

Capers  for  a  while  he  fired  on  a 
•comotive.  Next  lie  became  an 
engineer.  Me  was  in  the  railroad 
business  for  eleven  years.  All 
this  time  he  was  trying  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  make  more  money, 
lie  wanted  to  get  into  a  business 
for  himself.  Finally,  he  went  to 
Cleveland  to  try  his  luck  in  selling 
real  estate.  lie  sold  lots  and 
small  stores  for  two  years.  One 
of  his  favorite  methods  was  to  trade  a  lot 
for  a  grocery,  develop  it  and  find  a  buyer. 
1  le  plunged  right  in  and  was  successful  in 
a  small  way.  Lack  of  capital  hampered 
him. 

One  day  he  went  to  a  livery  barn  to  get 
a  horse  belonging  to  his  father.  While 
there  he  fell  into  conversation  with  the 
owner,  who  shot  this  question  at  him: 
“Where  can  I  get  a  partner?” 

"What  do  you  want  him  to  do?"  asked 
Riblet. 

“Huy  hay  and  oats,  and  look  after 
things  about  the  barn." 

"What  about  me  taking  the  job?” 
“You  might  do,  if  you  have  enough 
money." 

“How  much  do  you  want?” 

“You  may  have  a  half-interest  for  eight 
hundred  dollars.” 

"All  right.  I’ll  take  it.” 

When  they  got  down  to  terms,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  agreement  was  made:  Riblet  was 
to  pay  cash— all  the  money  he  had; 
give  notes  for  the  balance,  and  pay  the 
notes  off  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  month  out 
of  the  business.  Each  man  was  to  draw 
£25  a  week  for  living  expenses.  Riblet 
had  figured  that  his  share  of  the  earnings 
would  be  £200  a  month,  \\  hich  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  £25  a  week,  and  take  care  of 
the  notes.  He  also  arranged  for  buying 
his  partner  out  as  soon  as  possible. 


When  Riblet  went  to  the  livery  bam 
that  day  he  had  no  idea  of  becoming  a 
liveryman.  He  had  never  lived  on  a  farm, 
and  did  nor  know  anything  about  horses. 
But  he  plunged  in  and  soon  became  an  ex¬ 
pert.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  bought 
out  his  partner  with  borrowed  money, 
and  went  ahead  alone. 

Ilis  barn  was  in  an  alley,  and  he  looked 
about  for  a  better  location.  He  found  it 
on  Superior  Street,  next  to  the  old  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple.  Another  liveryman  was 
doing  business  on  that  spot,  and  Riblet 
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Frank  C.  Riblet.  of  Cleveland,  haa  been  a 
train  ••butcher, '*  a  locomotive  fireman, 
an  engineer,  a  reul-eatate  dealer,  a  livery¬ 
man.  and  a  photographer.  Recently  he 
drilled  an  oil  well  in  Texas  that  U  mak¬ 
ing  money  for  the  Investors.  All  his  life 
he  haa  been  on  the  lookout  for  “oppor¬ 
tunities."  and  at  seventy  he  li  still  ready 
to  grasp  them.  ‘Tve  learned  to  act 
promptly  when  I  see  an  opportunity,"  he 
says,  "for  the  man  who  always  waits  for 
a  'sure  thing'  seldom  gets  anywhere 


•  • 


decided  to  buy  him  out.  He  turned  in 
three  city  lots  as  immediate  payment, 
and  notes  for  the  balance.  Later,  a  for¬ 
midable  rival  leased  the  ground  from 
under  Riblet,  and  gave  him  three  days  in 
which  to  move  his  horses  and  buggies. 
Then  Riblet  went  across  the  srreet  and 
took  a  ninety-nine-year  lease  on  land  next 
a  big  hotel,  and  erected  a  five-story  livery 
bam— the  finest  in  the  city. 

For  over  twenty-five  vears  Riblet  was 
in  the  livery  business  in  Cleveland.  Much 
of  the  time  he  carried  a  bank  balance  that 
ran  into  five  fat  figures.  Then  came  the 
need  for  a  change.  Mrs.  Riblet's  health 
failed,  and  the  doctor  said  she  would  have 
to  go  to  another  climate,  preferably  Ari¬ 
zona.  Riblet  sold  out  and  took  his  wife 
into  the  Far  West  in  search  of  health. 
'They  lived  in  Arizona  three  years.  'The 


expenses  of  the  trip  and  sundry  adven¬ 
tures  with  gold  mines  made  a  nick  in 
Riblet’s  bank  roll;  but  Mrs.  Riblet  recov- 
ered.  When  they  came  back  to  Cleveland, 
Riblet  wanted  to  get  into  the  livery  busi¬ 
ness  again;  but  he  saw  the  incoming  tide 
of  automobiles,  realized  that  the  livery 
business  must  go,  and  that  he  must  make 
another  venture. 

One  afternoon  he  started  with  his 
nephew  to  visit  a  horse  show  at  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Armory,  and  while  on  the  way  they 
stopped  at  a  post-card  photograph  gallery 
to  have  their  pictures  taken. 
Riblet  asked  the  young  man  in 
charge  many  questions  about  the 
business,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  the  photographer 
said: 

“This  place  does  not  belong  to 
me.  I  wish  it  did.  My  boss  pays 
me  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  but  1 
am  worth  more.  I  have  notified 
him  that  I  am  going  to  quit  at  the 
end  of  the  week.” 

"How  would  you  like  to  work 
for  me,”  inquired  Riblet. 

"Are  vou  a  photographer?” 

‘No,  hut  I  am  going  to  become 
one.  Do  you  sec  that  vacant 
store  across  the  street?  I  expect 
to  put  in  a  post-card  studio  over 
there,  and  f  want  you  to  run  it 
for  me.  I’ll  give  you  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  for  a  year.  How  will 
that  do?” 

"Find"  exclaimed  the  young 
man.  “When  do  we  begin.” 
"This  afternoon." 

Riblet  rented  the  store,  and  in¬ 
vested  seventy-five  dollars  in  a 
camera  and  other  fittings.  His 
newly  employed  manager  ob¬ 
tained  a  release  from  his  boss, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  the 
Riblet  studio  was  doing  business. 
Just  as  he  had  done  in  buying  a  half-inter¬ 
est  in  a  liver)’  barn,  Riblet  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  photographer  without  knowing 
anything  about  the  business. 

Riblet  was  fifty-six  when  he  made  this 
venture,  but  he  acted  with  the  audacity 
that  has  characterized  him  all  his  life.  He 
made  money  from  the  start  with  his  post¬ 
card  gallery,  and  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  he  has  been  “official  post-card  ph<»- 
tographer  at  Euclid  Beach."  People 
come  in  droves  to  have  him  take  their 
pictures,  and  he  is  obliged  to  employ  half 
a  dozen  assistants. 

Recently  Riblet  got  interested  in  Texas 
oil  wells.  In  place  of  plunging  on  stock, 
he  sent  a  trusted  man  into  the  oil  country 
to  buy  up  promising  leases.  Then  he 
went  among  his  friends  and  raised  enough 
cash  to  drill  a  well.  They  struck  oil  the 
first  shot  at  thirteen  hundred  feet.  Riblet 
used  a  peculiar  argument  in  raising  capi¬ 
tal.  He  did  not  make  any  promises,  but 
impressed  upon  each  one  that  the  risk 
was  very  great.  He  suggested  that  each 
one  put  in  only  what  he  could  afford  to 
lose  in  case  of  failure. 

Riblet  is  a  compact,  alert,  well-pre¬ 
served  man  of  seventy,  who  could  easily 
pass  for  fifty.  He  talks  and  acts  with 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  is  just  'as  much 
inclined  to  look  ahead  as  any  young  man 
of  twenty-five,  albert  Sidney  gregg 
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D«y  by  day  in  every  way 

We  gain  in  beallh  and  vigor 
Wilh  Campbell's  aid  our  health  ia  made— 
Ju»t  watch  ua  growing  bigger! 


Tempting! 

And  no  wonder!  That  fragrant  plate  of 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup,  which  is  so  tempting  to 
your  appetite,  is  pure  tomato — the  finest  red-ripe  fruit 
that  grows!  The  tasty  tomato  juices  and  the  rich 
tomato  “meat”  are  strained  to  a  smooth,  delicious 
puree.  A  delight  to  the  appetite! 

Cream  of  Tomato 

Golden  country  butter  is  blended  with  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup  and  delicate  seasoning  is  added  by  the 
skilled  hands  of  our  famous  French  chefs.  Serve  it 
as  a  Cream  of  Tomato  for  a  very  special  treat  either 
for  the  family  meal  or  when  you  are  entertaining.  It 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  it  according  to  the 
simple  directions  on  the  can.  And  it  tastes  so  good! 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 


vamfflc&L  Soups 
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Telltale  Table  Manners 


as  inaudible,  they  turn  into  a  kind  of 
performance. 

Just  take  that  simple  rule  for  the  spoon, 
for  example.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
you  can  tell  the  sheep  from  the  goats  by 
noticing  whether  one  uses  the  Front,  or 
the  Side  Entrance.  But  exactly  why  is  it 
that  the  side,  and  not  the  point  of  the  spoon 
should  be  put  into  the  mouth? 

Simply  because  it's  more  graceful.  The 
Front  Entrance  of  the  spoon  causes  the 
hand  to  project  over  the  table  in  an  awk¬ 
ward  way,  and  it  "features"  one  of  the 
least  beautiful  parts  of  the  human  bodv, 
the  elbow.  Besides,  the  soup  is  less  likely 
to  be  spilled  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

(ust  as  Kuskin  showed  that  the  most 
eautiful  tools  are  the  most  efficient,  so 
are  the  most  graceful  motions  most  effec¬ 
tive.  In  every  art,  even  the  art  of  eating, 
economy  and  skill  both  make  for  beauty. 

At  any  restaurant,  in  any  home,  you  can 
thus  tell  at  a  glance  the  well-bred  and 
the  artistic  from  the  uncultured.  But  you 
don’t  have  to  look  for  a  savage  Sword 
Swallower,  eating  with  his  knife,  or  a 
meek  Shampoo,  with  his  napkin  tucked 
into  his  neck,  or  a  finicky  Fish  Feeder, 
crumbling  her  hread  into  her  soup,  to 
recognize  that  such  a  person  is  vulgar,  or 
ignorant,  or  a  rustic.  There  are  lesser 
faults  just  as  revealing. 

”  IGNORANCE  of  tabic  etiquette”  Shar- 
1  pie  told  me, "  not  only  stamps  a  pe  rson 
as  socially  an  outsider,  but  even  in  business 
affairs  it  often  puts  a  man  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Why,  last  March,  now,  I  met  an  oil 
company  promoter  from  the  Southwest, 
lie  asserted  things  about  his  company 
that,  if  true,  would  enable  me  to  make  a 
lot  of  monev.  I  suspected,  however,  that 
he  was  bluffing.” 

“  I  see.  And  so  of  course  you  invited 
him  to  luncheon?” 

"No;  dinner,  of  course.  At  my  club. 
And  I  made  that  dinner  just  as  elaborate 
as  possible,  too.  Several  courses.  Arti¬ 
chokes,  alligator  nears,  asparagus — three 
pretty  good  tests  lor  the  tyro — and  all  the 
other  tricky  foods  1  could  get,  squabs,  for 
instance.  Fruit,  too — peaches.  Ever 
realize  what  a  superior  strategic  position 
you  have  when  you’re  the  host,  instead  of 
the  guest  ?  It’s  a  fact.  You  can  study  him 
at  your  leisure,  you  see,  and  so  detect  any 
faults  or  weaknesses  or  bad  habits. 

“Well,  I  s<K>n  discovered  that  this  chap 
wasn’t  to  be  trusted.  Part  of  his  game, 
you  see,  was  to  pretend  to  be  of  a  good 
family.  But  what  d’you  think?  he  used 
the  *1  ouch  System!” 

The  Touch  System?  Of  course  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  but  typists,  or  "touch¬ 
ing”  him  for  a  loan. 

Sharpie  though,  was  used  to  my  playing 
the  stupid  Doctor  Watson  to  his  Sherlock 
Holmes.  "Why,  I  mean.”  said  he,  "that 
he  touched  everything  near  him.  1  ouched 
his  knife.  Kept  touching  his  fork.  Twid¬ 
dled  his  spoon.  Played  with  his  glass. 
Arranged  and  rearranged  his  bread  plate 
and  salt  cellar  as  he  talked.  I  had  told  the 
waiter,  you  see,  to  delay  us  as  much  as 
possible  between  courses.  Get  the  idea' 
So,  when  I  saw  my  man  begin  to  crumble 


(Continued  from  pope  2$) 

his  bread  and  mark  on  the  cloth  with  his 
spoon  while  waiting,  1  knew  I  had  him!” 

Poise,  I  suggested — refraining  from 
every  useless  or  too  impulsive  motion — 
might  be  considered  the  hall  mark  of  the 

Ctlcman  or  ladv.  What  an  actor  has  to 
n,  first  of  all,  1  believe,  is  to  stand  still 
and  let  his  arms  simply  hang.  "If  you 
don’t  know'  what  to  do,”  they  say,  “do 
nothing!”  And  the  reason  I  suppose  why, 
at  table,  one  should  when  not  eating  keep 
at  least  one  hand  in  the  lap  is  only  be¬ 
cause  there  they  are  least  noticeable,  and 
one  isn’t  tempted  to  Touch. 

"Oh,  it’s  not  merely  that  he  wasn’t  well 
bred,"  protested  Sharpie.  "He  was  nerv¬ 
ous.  When  I  saw  that  he  couldn't  control 
his  hands  1  knew  he  couldn't  be  at  ease 
mentally.  His  mind  was  leaking.  Wasting 
force.  And  so  I  could  surprise  him,  or 
frighten  him,  or  embarrass  him,  as  1  wished. 
He  said  things  that  he  hadn't  intended  to, 
and  he  didn’t  say  things  he  had  planned.” 

DIT  if  many  innocent  folk  have  bad 
manners  through  ignorance,  some  there 
are.  queerly  enough,  who  commit  faults 
deliberately,  actually  priding  themselves 
upon  a  mistaken  finesse.  You  know  the 
ridiculous  pretentious  fools  who  purposely 
say  "between  you  and  I”  and  "whom  ’ 
for  "who,”  quite  scorning  you  if  you  cor¬ 
rect  them?  Well,  there  arc  errors  com¬ 
mitted  at  the  table  just  like  that. 

Let  us  pass  lightly  with  a  smile  over  the 
lady  of  the  Divorced  Digit.  That  little 
finger  of  hers,  extended  so  self-consciously, 
is  an  airy  attempt  at  sophistication  and 
elegance.  It  is  the  absurd  sign-manual  of 
the  Would  Be.  "  See  that  little  finger,”  she 
seems  to  say;  "ain’t  I  stylish!" 

More  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  more 
overt,  more  fatuous,  is  the  Table  Ostrich. 

The  Ostrich  of  fable,  you  remember, 
hides  his  head  in  the  sand,  and  so  foolish¬ 
ly  considers  himself  hidden.  Equally  il¬ 
logical  is  the  Table  Ostrich  who  raises  a 
curtain  of  mock  modesty;  and.  behind  a 
large,  white,  noticeable  napkin,  hides  an 
elaborate  and  alw  ays  prolonged  picking  of 
his  teeth. 

Now,  to  pick  one’s  teeth  openly,  heaven 
knows,  is  bad  enough.  King  Edward  \  II, 
1  am  told,  used  to  do  it.  Selah.  Most 
decent  people  prefer  to  grin  and  bear  it. 
But  to  wave  a  white  flag  over  it,  so  to 
speak,  and  make  the  operation  plainly 
visible  across  the  room,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  very  Bike's  Peak  of  human  folly  and 
vulgarity. 

In  fact,  I  wonder  if  the  commoner  prac¬ 
tice  of  Home  Dentistry — hideous  though 
it  is  to  contemplate  that  chasing  of  the 
tongue  around  the  teeth,  so  leisurely,  yet 
so  assiduous — isn’t  more  excusable,  on  the 
ground  of  ignorance.  The  Home  Dentist 
doesn't,  at  least,  pretend  to  be  refined. 
But  oh,  lord,  the  contemplative  thorough¬ 
ness  of  exploration!  And  then,  at  last,  oh, 
that  delightful  discovery  and  capture  of 
an  elusive  something  lodged  in  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  cavity!  Well,  the  only  adequate  pun¬ 
ishment  would  be  one  that  fitted  the 
crime.  \V  ere  every  Home  Dentist  com¬ 
pelled  to  watch  a  colleague  fixedly  until 
the  last  raspberry  seed  were  located,  surely 


never  again  would  he  dare  to  practice  in 
public  view. 

Suppose  now  we  put  aside  the  extreme 
vulgarities,  as  well  as  the  finer  subtleties 
of  table  manners.  I  have  eaten  in  survey¬ 
ing  camps  with  men  who  combed  their 
mustaches  with  their  forks.  I  have  sat  at 
table  with  Italians  too  exquisite  to  touch 
even  a  banana  with  their  fingers,  using 
daintily  only  the  knife  and  fork.  Which 
I  preferred,  I  hardly  dare  say.  "The  steve¬ 
dore,  of  course,  is  not  trying  to  behave 
like  a  gentleman.  But  those  who  make  of 
a  meal  a  social  function,  however  modest, 
may  be  supposed  to  care  how  rhev  appear. 

C  ulturc,  you  know,  has  tended  more 
and  more  toward  the  disuse  of  the  knife. 
In  polite  assemblages  it  is  always  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  the  fish  course;  it  is  not 
provided,  sometimes,  with  such  tender 
meats  as  breast  of  chicken.  Society,  as 
such,  also  frowns  often  upon  even  the 
spoon.  Wherever  practicable,  it  favors 
the  fork.  With  vegetables  its  use  for  cut¬ 
ting  is  imperative. 

Do  you,  dear  reader,  ever  commit 
Vegccide?  Thou  shalt  not!  As  with  a 
dagger  do  you  slash  innocent,  young 
lettuces?  Into  the  heart  of  a  placid  boiled 
potato  do  you  plunge  the  cruel  knife?  Re¬ 
pent!  It  is  social  suicide. 

But  prithee  why?  If  there  is  a  rule  that 
nothing  soft  (except  fruits)  should  he  cut 
with  a  knife,  there  should  be  a  rational 
reason  for  it.  Well,  for  one  thing,  the  use 
of  the  fork  singly,  the  Bachelor  Fork,  one 
might  say,  makes  the  eating  of  vegetables 
more  graceful  and  less  conspicuous,  be¬ 
cause  the  knife  doesn’t  then  have  to  be 
taken  up,  laid  down.  But  the  true  reason 
for  this  preference,  I  fancy,  ii  more  esthetic. 
Isn’t  a  potato,  for  example,  when  cut  by  a 
fork,  not  only  more  mealy  and  toothsome, 
but  also  more  agreeable  to  the  eye? 

I^RLTT,  of  course,  you  do  have  to  pare, 
*  usually.  No  one  can  possibly  quarrel 
with  that.  But  as  for  slicing  it  with  a  knife 
w  ell,  you  may  not  Ik-  so  fastidious  as  I  am. 
but  isn’t  there  something  about  that  slick 
and  slippery  look  that’s  a  bit  unpleasant? 
Let's  not  be  too  squeamish.  Afaur  you’ve 
pared  and  quartered  an  apple  or  pear,  bet¬ 
ter  bite  right  in,  why  not?  Even  Mrs. 
Grundy  admits  that  for  most  finger  foods 
— except  the  gooey  ones  and  juicy  ones — 
human  teeth  are  best. 

Talk  about  "war  to  the  knife”!  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  "war  to  the  fork"? 

"  Do  you  mean  to  sa  v,"  a  friend  recently 
asked  me,  "that  you‘d  use  your  fork  in 
your  left  hand  to  eat  with?” 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  1  replied,  "that 
you  sw  itch  your  fork  from  the  left  hand  to 
the  right  every  time  you  eat  a  mouthful?" 

And  that  is  the  difference,  you  see,  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  English  customs. 
In  London,  if  you  are  invited  to  dinner, 

a  needn’t  be  at  all  afraid,  while  you're 
ing  your  knife  in  your  right  hand,  to 
pick  up  food  with  your  fork  in  the  left— 
when  you  use  it  prongs  down,  that  is— 
lifting  pieces  of  meat,  for  instance.  But  in 
America,  beware!  It's  forbidden  by  many, 
yes,  even  by  most  well-bred  persons. 

And  so,  intelligent  Reader,  I  shall  have 
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to  leave  it  to  you.  In  this  American 
method — laying  down  the  knife,  shifting 
the  fork  from  left  to  right  and  back  to  left, 
taking  up  the  knife  again — aren’t  there 
obviously  superfluous  and  conspicuous 
motions?  Isn’t  simply  taking  up  food 
with  the  left-hand  fork  less  noticeable, 
more  easy,  natural,  graceful?  \  o  my  mind 
the  constant  use  of  this  Lightning  Change 
of  the  fork  in  the  hands  of  a  persistent 
Zigzag  Later — watch  him  eating  a  steak, 
for  instance — why,  it  isn’t  eating  so  much 
as  juggling. 

What  can  be  the  real  reason  for  this 
elaborate  manipulation?  I'ndoubtedlv 
the  old-fashioned  aversion  to  left-handed¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  you  arc  one  of  those  talented 
creatures  so  born,  for  every  natural  left¬ 
hander  I’ve  ever  met  has  been  gifted.  But 
didn’t  your  fond  but  misguided  parents, 
and  your  school-teacher  as  well  (with  a 
grandmotherly  dislike  for  everything  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  even  unconventional),  force 
you  to  use  your  right  hand? 

Bl  T  let’s  come  down  to  something  more 
definite  that  we  can  all  agree  upon.  A 
custom  “of  so  frightful  mien,  as  to  be 
hated  needs  hut  to  be  seen.”  A  habit  so 
widespread  that  if  perchance  you  should 
have  any  desire  to  study  it  face  to  face, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  drop  into  the 
nearest  drug  store. 

Lizzie-Lick-the-Spoon.  Ah,  me!  See  her 
there,  with  her  strawberry  sundae,  regard¬ 
ing  herself  pensively  in  the  mirror?  One 
elbow  on  the  counter,  she  holds  a  heaped 
spoonful  of  ice  cream  in  the  air  on  a  level 
with  and  near  her  pretty  mouth.  In  and 
out  that  spoonful  goes,  and  she  takes  a 
little  lick  at  every  trip.  In  and  out,  in  and 
out,  w  hile  her  eyes  grow  dreamy,  in  and 
out,  licking  a  little  more,  a  little  more, 
thinking  over  her  last  love  affair — in  and 
out.  And  at  last,  nothing  but  a  creamy 
film  left  upon  the  spoon,  down  it  g«»es  for 
more,  much  more.  .Then  up  again,  licking, 
in  and  out.  Talk  about  conserving  food! 
Your  average  All-Day  Sucker  will  make 
one  spoonful  last  for  ten  timid  tastings. 

Oh,  that  spoon,  that  simple  little  dan¬ 
gerous  spoon!  It  will  tell  more  about  you, 
sometimes,  than  the  lines  on  your  palm. 
Look  out !  Stir  your  tea  with  it  one  minute 
too  long,  too  eagerly,  and  you'll  never 
understand  why  she  said  "No.”  Leave  it 
sticking  upright  in  your  cup,  and  your 
name  is  Boobv. 

The  Booby  Trap,  so  called  because  with 
it  you  can  upset  a  cup  of  coffee  over  the 
tablecloth  with  the  least  unguarded  ges¬ 
ture,  is  n  antique  custom.  In  your  grand¬ 
father’s  time,  though,  the  Boohv  Trap 
was  more  pardonable.  Considerable  stir¬ 
ring  it  took  in  those  days,  you  know,  to 
sweeten  his  coffee  with  molasses;  and  one 
could  hardlv  blame  the  old  gentleman  for 
sometimes  forgetting  to  remove  his  spoon 
from  the  cup.  But  the  dangerous  practice 
still  survives,  that  slanting  spoon  too  often 
sticking  up  in  the  air  like  a  railroad  sema¬ 
phore  set  at  Danger.  It  puts  the  owner 
outside  the  social  pale  just  as  unmistak¬ 
ably  as  dirty  hands  would,  at  table. 

And  so  also  docs  Harpooning.  Now, 
quite  irrespective  of  its  being  a  violation 
of  any  arbitrary  rule,  isn’t  it  rather  im¬ 
pulsive  and  conspicuous  to  reach  out  over 
the  table  with  your  fork  and  spear  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  so  carry  it  back  to  your  own 
plate?  If  it  is,  then  certainly  it  is  bad 
manners.  Why  should  anyone  be  afraid 


to  take  it  with  the  hand?  He’ll  have  to 
use  his  fingers  when  he  cats  it,  anyway; 
and,  so  long  as  he  doesn't  touch  the  other 

Cres,  the  easy  removal  is  harmless  and 
conspicuous. 

Harpooning,  you  see,  like  many  other 
mistakes,  is  done  merely  from  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamentals  of  propriety. 
Good  manners,  1  must  again  insist,  pro¬ 
ceed  primarily  from  good  sense.  Surely 
anything  that  is  eaten  from  the  hand  may 
be  taken  from  the  plate  with  the  hand. 
"I  herefore  well-bred  persons  pick  up  olives 
with  their  fingers  if  they  wish,  even  when 
a  pair  of  tongs  is  provided  for  the  purpose. 

And  then — of  course  you  know  what 
the  Harpooner  does  when  he  has  so  tri¬ 
umphantly  secured  his  bread,  don't  you? 
Yes,  you’re  right.  He  Mulches  it. 

Kver  hear  of  those  wise  fools  of  doctors 
who  never  will  do  a  simple  thing  if  they 
can  complicate  it?  1  he  Egoistic  F.atcr  is 
like  that.  His  idea  of  curing  hunger  is, 
first  of  all,  to  Perform  an  Operation.  And 
so  Mr.  Mulcher  seizes  his  slab  of  bread, 
and  holding  it  either  in  the  air  or  jammed 
hard  down  upon  the  tablecloth,  he 
Mulches  it.  Like  a  mason  applying  mor¬ 
tar  to  a  brick  wall  he  smears  the  entire 
surface  with  butter.  And  then,  knowing 
not  that  “What  is  Bitten  goes  not  Back 
to  the  Plate, “  he  devours,  in  progressive, 
semi-circular  bites,  the  slice  in  its  entirety. 

Mulching  is  inelegant,  because  it  is  an 
unduly  conspicuous  and  unbeautiful  proc¬ 
ess.  It  attracts  the  unwilling  eye  of  the 
beholder  mainly  because  it  is  so  long  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Mulcher's  preparation  of  his 
food  is  too  emotional,  too  absorbed,  too 
serious.  His  eating  also  is  awkward;  while 
a  fragment  of  bread,  dabbed  with  butter, 
may  be  swallowed  almost  unnoticed. 

V[OW  let’s  pause  a  moment.  I  fancy  I 
*  ^  hear  someone  murmuring.  “Oh.  what’s 
the  use  of  all  this  finicky  fussing?  Why 
not  be  just  natural?  We  don’t  pretend 
to  be  anything  but  just  simple  home  folks." 

Yes,  all  right.  But  why  not  be  home 
folks  of  the  year  1923,  instead  of  back 
numbers?  You  have  electric  lights  in  vour 
village,  no  doubt,  and  a  phonograph  in 
your  sitting-room,  haven’t  you?  A  radio 
and  farm  tractor,  perhaps.  But  who  had 
such  luxuries  fifty  years  ago?  City  folk, 
rich  folk  —what  you  perhaps  call  aristo¬ 
crats.  Who  has  them  now?  Why,  they're 
the  necessities  of  your  daily  life!  Don’t 
you  see  that  it’s  just  the  same  way  with 
manners?  Don’t  you  see  that  the  whole 
country  follows  the  ways  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis  socially  as  well  as  in  every  other  way? 
It  must  advance  with  the  city,  or  it  rots. 
Fifty  years  ago  would  the  average  small¬ 
town  boy  w  ho  had  never  gone  to  the  city 
take  off  "his  hat  to  a  girl  he  knew  on  Main 
Street?  No  more  than  he  would  then  have 
worn  silk  shirts  and  she  silk  stockings. 
But  the  telephone  and  the  motor  car  have 
drawn  city  and  country*  together.  Fifty 
vears  ago  r  ather  poured  out  his  coffee  into 
his  saucer  to  cool  it.  ’I  o-dav  Mother  has 
doilies  and  flowers  on  the  table  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Why  call  it  "  putting  on  style”? 
Call  it  progress,  keeping  up  with  the  times! 

Isn’t  it  a  bit  antiquated,  then,  to  be  a 
Self-Starter,  for  example — to  begin  at  the 
table  to  eat  too  soon,  eat  too  enthusias¬ 
tically,  eat  away  with  too  obvious  and 
oblivious  relish  of  a  favorite  dish?  All 
such  careless  habits  are  as  old-fashioned 
as  the  using  of  snuff. 


I  knew  an  old  fogy  in  side  whiskers, 
once,  whom  they  all  called  Monkey 
Check.  Whenever  he  was  surprised  in  his 
engrossed  private  feasting  at  dinner,  in¬ 
stead  of  swallowing  his  mouthful  first,  he 
would  attempt  to  answer  with  a  lump  of 
food  bulging  out  one  side  of  his  face,  the 
way  a  monkey  hides  a  peanut  in  his  cheek 
and  pretends  it  isn’t  there,  the  way  a  would- 
be- respectable  tobacco  chewer  stow* away 
his  quid  when  he  meets  his  pastor. 

Ob,  well!  One  might  cite  forever  such 
Enthusiastic  Eaters — the  Soup  1  ilter,  and 
the  Seed  and  Stone  Spitter,  and  the  Great 
American  Royne,  or  Two-Handed  Corn 
hater  (you  can  always  break  the  cob,  you 
know,  and  hold  half  w  ith  one  hand). 


HTHE  underlying  principle  of  the  As- 
4  semhled  Meal  is  the  same  that  inspires 
other  obnoxious  performances  I  have 
mentioned.  T  o  wit:  You  care  a  good  deal 
more  for  the  food  than  for  the  society  at 
the  table.  And  you  show  it. 

And  there  wc  discover  the  main  fault 
which  impels  most  exhibitions  of  a  lack 
of  manners.  Conventionalized  good  taste 
forbids  at  all  times  any  unnecessary  be¬ 
trayal  of  emotions  or  instincts.  The  aris¬ 
tocrat  (from  whom  all  manners  are  de¬ 
rived)  satisfies  his  appetite  with  graceful 
deliberation.  No  gusto,  no  hurry.  Ele¬ 
gance  is  case.  \  he  unpardonable  sins  at 
table,  therefore,  are  greediness  and  haste. 
A  well-bred  person  doesn't  smack  his  lips 
with  enjoyment;  neither  docs  he  gnaw  his 
bones  like  a  dog— Bruno  Bones,  you  know. 

A  meal  at  which  guests  are  present,  you 
see,  is  rightly  a  dual  affair,  in  which  the 
conversation,  the  social  interchange,  should 
always  be  the  major  object  and  the  food 
subsidiary.  Happv  he  who  can  with  grace 
manage  both  at  the  same  time. 

If  you  have  tact  and  observation, 
though,  you  needn’t  worry.  Of  course 
anyone  unused  to  formal  occasions  may, 
at  first,  make  some  inconsequential  error. 
If  he  has  been  accustomed  to  the  plethoric 
tumbler,  for  instance,  or  the  two-pound 
goblet  of  commerce,  he  may  not  know 
now,  gracefully,  to  embrace  the  more 
feminine  w  ine  glass;  and,  instead  of  lifting 
it  properly  by  the  stem,  its  slender  waist, 
he  may  grasp  it  with  the  popular  Equator, 
or  Bust  Hug,  leaving  on  it  thereby,  the 
marks  of  his  fingers.  Or,  lie  may  fold  up 
his  napkin.  He  may  use  the  w  rong  fork. 

Still,  if  he  doesn't  hurry — if  he  pays 
more  attention  to  his  neighbors  at  table 
than  to  his  plate,  he  won’t  go  far  wrong. 

So  the  main  thing  is,  don’t  take  your 
earing  too  seriously*.  Go  easy;  watch  what 
the  others  do.  That  one  warning  might 
save  the  most  unsophisticated  diner-out. 
And,  too,  consideration  for  others,  self- 
restraint,  dignity,  and  common  sense, 
those  lovely  qualities  upon  which  all  man¬ 
ners  arc  founded,  have  an  inspiring  way, 
thank  God,  of  shining  in  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  places.  Men  in  overalls  there  are 
who  would  need  but  a  hint  or  two  to  be¬ 
come  finished  djplomats.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  may,  in  his  time,  have  eaten  with  his 
knife,  but  I’ll  bet  it  didn't  take  him  long  to 
fall  in  with  the  traditions  of  the  White 
I  louse. 

Indeed,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  no 
person  with  delicate  perceptions  and  sym¬ 
pathies,  with  a  balanced  character  and  a 
rich  soul,  could  possibly  make  himself 
ridiculous  or  even  criticized — no,  not  even 
at  the  table  of  a  king. 
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STRENGTH  AND  SAFETY 
IN  THE  BODY  OF  STEEL 


If  you  could  see  the  main  body  structure  of  Dodge 
Brothers  Business  Sedan  before  the  enamel  is  baked  on, 
and  before  the  interior  is  furnished,  you  would  be  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  by  its  strength. 

You  would  see  that  every  panel,  every  pillar,  and  every 
rib  is  steel — that  even  the  door  sills  and  window  mould¬ 
ings  are  steel. 

You  would  see  that  all  of  these  parts  and  sections  are 
electrically  welded  together  into  one  staunch  steel  body, 
with  no  bolts  or  rivets  to  work  loose,  nothing  to  rattle 
or  squeak  or  warp. 

And  you  would  realize  that,  like  the  all-steel  Pullman 
coach,  this  unique  construction — originated  by  Dodge 
Brothers  for  this  car— represents  the  last  word  in  pro¬ 
tection  to  passengers — the  ultimate  achievement  in  closed 
car  ruggedness. 

□  □□Be  B  F?  OT  M  ERS 
the  pie*  o/ the  Buimnt  Sedan  U  tUfS  /.  e.  b.  Detroit 
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No  Fool  Like  a 
Middle-Aged  One 


(Continued  from  page  jj) 
bought  she  was  my  grandmother.  You 


"(X  course,  1  didn’t  think  that,  but  1 
didn’t  think  she  was  your  wife,  either. 
W  hy,  you’re  nothing  but  a  great  big  boy. 
That’s  whv  1  think  you’re  so  nice.” 
Dick’s  face  Hashed  with  delight. 

"I’ve  a  great  big  boy  of  my  own,”  he 
cried.  “When  you  see  Dick,  Junior, 
you'll  realize  how  old  I  really  am.’ 

"Old!  You  don't  look  a  minute  over 
thirty.  You  must  have  married  when 
you  were  very,  very 
Dick  didn't  deny 
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Thirsty  Fibre 

Really  DRIES 


rns,v 

that.  I  mrty-two  uat 
young;  but  to-day,  slicing  and  fanning 
and  playing  exceptionally  had  golf  beside 
this  slim  strip  of  a  girl,  he  felt  that  forty- 
one — especially  when  you  didn’t  look  it— 
was  even  younger. 

"Anyhow,”  continued  Marcia,  “I  like 
older  men.  They’ve  so  much  more  sense 
and  charm  than  boys  like — well,  Hugh 
Attaway,  for  instance.” 

Dick  tugged  his  cap  well  over  his  eye* 
and  said  slyly,  "You  didn’t  use  to  think 
that.  Alicia  told  me  last  night  you  and 
Attaway  were  once  engaged?” 

“Puppy  love!”  she  cried.  Then,  with 
a  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  she  changed  the 
subject.  “Weren't  those  waltzes  heav¬ 
enly  last  night?  I  adore  dancing  with  you, 
only  I  wish  our  orchestra  was  as  good  as 
the  one  that  plays  at  the  Biltmorc  at  tea 
time.  Dancing  to  it  is  simply  divine!” 

“Is  it?  It’s  been  a  long  time  since  I  did 
any  tea-time  dancing.  Seems  like  a  col¬ 
lege-boy  stunt  to  me — dancing  at  tea 
time.” 


Jhii'sty  Fibre 

personifies  cleanliness 


Millions  of Thirsty  Fibres  are  foundonly 
in  ScotTissue  Towels. 

These  Thirsty  Fibres  give  ScotTissue 
Towels  their  pleasing  softness,  immaculate 
whiteness,  fragrant  freshness  and  quick 
drying-power,  enabling  them  to  absorb 
instantly  four  times  their  weight  in 
water. 

A  clean,  dry,  ncvcr-heforc-used  towel 
for  every  user  every  time — that’s  the 
sanitary  story  of  Scot  Tissue  Towels.  A 
really  individual  service  that  assures  per¬ 
fect  protection  from  contagion. 

Those  who  are  careful  to  observe  the 
accepted  standards  of  modem  business, 
both  toward  patrons  and  employees, 
adopt  ScotTissue  Towels  for  their  wash¬ 
rooms.  They  enjoy  a  cleaner,  safer  towel 
service — a  more  economical  service  too. 

Stationers,  druggists  and  department 
stores  sell  ScotTissue  Towels,  40c  a  carton 
of  150  (50c  in  Canada).  Less  by  the  case 
of  3750  towels.  Buy  a  carton  or  a  case 
today.  Or.  we  will  send,  prepaid,  the  towels 
or  $5  outfit  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa. 

New  Yock  Chicago  Philadelphia  San  Frandtco 


Oon'i  confute  Scot  Tutu*  Towtli 
with  h*f«h  non- jh «»r Kent  pjptf 
tow rlt.  KtfTtmhff  it  itn’t  Th.rtty 
Fibre  tiniest  it  heart  the  name 
Scot  1  issue 


CHE  threw  back  her  head,  and  her  eyes 
^  challenged  his  eyes. 

“Well,  when  you  l<>ok  like  a  college  boy, 
it’s  all  right  to  act  like  one,  isn’t  it?  But 
not,  of  course,  if  you  feel  very,  tvry  old.” 

Dick  flushed  at  the  insinuation.  Seized 
with  a  fatuous  desire  to  prove  to  this 
young  thing  just  how  boyish  and  daring 
be  did  feel,  he  took  up  the  challenge. 

"Well,  how  about  our  dancing  to  this 
divine  music  some  afternoon?” 

"Heavenly!”  she  cried,  but  added  so¬ 
berly,  “Only,  of  course,  you  don’t  mean 
it,  Mr.  Ramsey.” 

Gazing  down  upon  those  red,  red  lips 
and  into  those  provocative  brown  eyes, 
Dick  threw  caution  to  the  winds. 

"Of  course,  I  mean  it,  silly  child!”  lie 
declared,  clasping  the  slender  hand  held 
out  to  his.  "Only,  if  you  don’t  want  me 
to  feel  very,  very  old,  you  must  promise, 
while  we’re  dancing  at  least,  to  call  me 

Dick.” 

She  laughed,  a  cool,  young,  and  assured 
response.  Squeezing  his  fingers  slightly 
she  said: 

“All  right .  .  .  Dick.” 

The  way  she  said  it  charmed  him.  It 
was  as  if  she,  who  was  so  young,  had  dis¬ 
covered  in  him  some  kindred  quality 
which  made  him  eligible  to  her  comrade¬ 
ship.  More,  it  was  as  if  she  had  recog¬ 
nized  in  him  that  youthful  quality  of  mind 
of  w  hich  he,  himself,  was  so  conscious. 


Own  your  own 
Towrl-OuiHt 

miiror 

Nuke!  -plated  io»el  rack 
130  Sco«Imu*  Towel* 
All  for  $5 
(10.30  in  Canada) 
See  i«  i(  your  Jukr’i 


ScotTissue 


■for  "Clean  Hands  in  business 
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We  Save  Men 


Ten  years  every  morning 


GENTLEMEN: 


B»  V.  K  CASSAI)Y.a.i.f 


5 


things  men 
desire 

1 —  Multiplies  itself 
in  lather  2$o  timet. 

2 —  Softens  the  beard 
in  one  minute. 

J — Maintains  it* 
creamy  full  nets  U*t 
io  minute*  on  the 
face. 

4 — Strong  bubbles, 
to  support  the  hairs 
for  cutting, 
c— Fine  after-effects, 
due  to  palm  and  olive 
oils. 


Do  you  know  (hat  Palmolive  Shaving 
Cream  is  now  used  by  millions? 

Three  years  ago  we  chemists  were  still 
working  to  perfect  it.  Now  it  is  famous 
almost  the  world  over. 

And  it  i«  saving  its  users  even-  morn¬ 
ing,  we  figure,  about  ten  years  of  time. 

Made  to  please 

This  is  its  history. 

Here  is  a  soap  laboratory  6o  years  old. 
famed  for  some  great  creations.  One  is 
Palmolive — now  the  leading  toilet  soap 
of  the  world. 

We  found  that  shaving  soap  could  he 
vastly  improved,  so  we  started  to  work 
on  that  product. 

Asked  1,000  for  advice 

First  we  asked  i.oco  typical  men  what 


they  most  desired  in  a  shaving  cream. 
The  five  things  they  agreed  on  are  cited 
in  this  ad. 

Then  we  worked  18  months.  We  made 
up  and  tested  1 30  formulas,  to  meet 
those  desires  to  the  utmost. 

'Twill  he  your  choice 

Now  we  have  a  shaving  cream  which 
ever)’  man  will  choose  when  he  knows 
it.  Tens  of  thousands  have  taken  the 
pains  to  write  us  to  this  effect.  And 
not  one  user,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
ever  changed  to  another  shaving  cream. 

Now  we  ask  you  to  try  it — you  who 
have  not  done  so.  We  have  made  this 
to  please  you,  and  it  will.  Give  us  a 
chance  to  show  it.  Send  the  coupon 
for  a  ten-shave  test.  Cut  the  coupon 
now. 


Ten  Shaves 

FREE 

See  Coupon 


is«i 


PALM  O  LI  VE 

SHAVING  CREAM 


10  SHAVES  F  R  E  E 

Simply  insert  your  name  and  address 
and  mail  to 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 

IVpt  B-j  14  Milwaukee.  U.  S.  A. 


Digitized  by  Google 
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»Nake  Big  Money 


PAIGE  MIC  I 


At  home,  though  he  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  doing  so,  Dick  did  not  mention 
his  tea  engagement  for  next  Wednesday 
with  Marcia.  This  was  not  due  to  fear  of 
Alicia’s  displeasure,  for  Alicia  was  too 
broad-minded  to  object  to  such  a  harm¬ 
less  adventure.  He  knew  she  wouldn’t 
mind,  but  somehow  he  disliked  the  idea 
of  bringing  her  in  on  it. 

The  meeting  he  had  anticipated  sur- 

Eassrd  in  realization  even  what  he  had 
oped  for.  In  a  big  picture  hat,  caught  up 
on  one  side;  in  an  odd  black  frock  with  a 
wide  white  ruff  about  the  neck,  Marcia 
was  arresting:  Dead  white  skin  and  poppy 
lips;  slanting,  sleepy  eyes,  above  which 
dark  brows  curved  in  a  slim,  perfect 
arch — Marcia  had  had  her  eyebrows 
plucked — a  voice  which  dripped  words, 
smooth  and  golden  as  honey;  a  slender, 
lithe  figure,  which  fairly  melted  in  the 
dancing  embrace;  feet  which  glided  in¬ 
sinuatingly;  hands  that  clung  to  one’s 
arm — such  was  the  glamour  and  youth  of 
Marcia! 

Dick’s  eyes  devoured  her.  She  went  to 
his  brain  like  a  brace  of  prohibited  cock¬ 
tails.  He  felt  proud,  pulsant,  exultant. 
He  felt  as  frolicksome  as  young  Attaway, 
who  had  chosen  this  same  afternoon  to 
swiil  with  Mrs.  Famham  at  the  Biltmore. 

“Rather  nice  dancer,  Attaway,”  he 
said  patronizingly;  and  he  grinned  when 
Marcia  said: 

"He  can’t  compare  with  you.” 

“Now  you’re  flattering  me,”  he  re¬ 
turned,  serene  in  the  belief  that  she 
meant  every  word. 

I^ROM  that  moment,  he  was  her  play- 
1  thing;  and  the  fact  that  Alicia  was  ca  lied 
South  to  the  bedside  s»f  a  stricken  sister 
gave  Marcia  ample  opportunity  to  pull 
the  strings  and  press  the  button  and  sec 
her  plaything  jump.  They  motored, 
danced,  dined,  and  golfed,  sweetly  ob¬ 
livious  of  the  extent  to  which  (ircen 
Lawns,  New  Jersey,  w'as  scandalized. 

“Ramsey’s  making  a  thoroughgoing 
ass  of  himself,”  was  Bob  Bayne’s  dis¬ 
gusted  comment.  “No  fool  like  a  middle- 
aged  one.  As  steady  and  fine  a  chap  as 
ever  lived,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden — 
blooey!  What  in  the  Sam  Hill  has  conic 
over  him,  I’d  like  to  know.” 

Janet,  with  ironic  lips,  supplied  the  an¬ 
swer:  "Second  youth.  When  he  was 
working  hard  he  didn’t  have  time  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  was  a  faun.  Marcia’s 
simply  flattered  to  the  eyes  by  Dick’s  at¬ 
tentions.  lie’s  flattered  to  the  brain  by 
hers.  1  hey  don’t  care  a  fig  for  one  an¬ 
other.  One’s  so  voung  it’s  painful,  and 
the  other  thinks  he’s  so  young  it’s  more 
than  painful— pitiful.  It's  a  joke!” 

Bob  puffed  out  a  cloud  at  smoke,  and 
growled,  “It  beats  me.  What’s  the  little 
minx’s  game?  What’s  Alicia  going  to 
think  when  she  hears  the  talk?" 

“She  probably  won’t  hear  the  talk,” 
Janet  replied  thoughtfully.  “  People  sel¬ 
dom  do  when  it’s  about  them.” 

The  same  train  that  brought  Alicia 
home  brought  a  new  resident  to  Green 
Lawns,  a  widower  from  Texas. 

“  \\  c  got  to  talking  on  the  way  out  from 
town,”  Alicia  told  Dick  that  night  after 
they  had  come  from  hearing  prayers  in 
the  nursery.  “  He's  bought  the  Johnsons’ 
place,  that  beautiful  estate  overlooking 
the  club.  His  name  is  Quentin.  He  has  a 
son  and  daughter— both  in  college.  Made 


Qet  into  business  for  yourself 
Secure  exclusive  territory  franchise  on 


PAIGE  & 
JEWETT 


_  of  »T«et  me:  "Deal  Mr.  |n«n-l 
*r  »  h«n  I  r«**n  »uh  your  car»  In  this  town 
Tod*,  1  act  worth  SS.OOO.  have  a  ml  lui- 


Four  Kinds  of  Men  are  IV anted 

“  >SO-00°.^Y'I  ?“  m.h»  »od.c 

°°  “d  facYoumcTaloD.  or  w«h  .  pm*,.  , 


and  help  you  find  additional  carnal  U  needed.  Abo  everywhere— very  possibly  in  your  own  town 
■he  wlcraen  and  mcchanm  needed.  or  near-by  —even  if  there  is  already  a  Paige 

3— The  rourtter  Mb*men -weewdul  with  hi*  In-  and  Jewett  dealer  or  distributor  there.  When 
surancc,  ipfcuiuw,  office  equipment  —  with  or  with-  you  write  me,  say  [1]  which  of  the  aba\T  four 
out  motor  car  ”(■*>>''><«.  make*  an  tde.1  P«*  and  classes  you  are  in,  and  (21  where  you  prefer 
Jewel!  dealer  or  diatnburor,  with  the  r*ht  office  mao  ^  *  r2  * .  *  .  \  r 

and  acrv.ee  man  10  back  him  up.  If  rou  are  a  pace-  to  focate.and  [3J  how  much  capital  you  want 
•etune  *ile*man  put  your  time  into  building  a  future  for  to  invest.  Please  address  me  personally. 

H.  M.  JEWETT,  President 

PAIGE. DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY .  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Manufacturer*  of  Paige  and  Jewett  Motor  Cars 
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What  Jewett  gives  you  for  $995! 


OVER  25,000  Jewetts  eagerly  purchased 
in  one  short  year!  Purchased  on  facts  of 
design  and  performance  amazing  in  the  thou- 
sand-dollar  field.  For  example,  Jewett  Six  at 
$995  &vcs  y°u — 

The  sturdiest  car  of  its  size  or  price, 
whether  four  or  six.  Weighs  2805  pounds  — 
200  pounds  more  than  “light  sixes."  Has  a 
husky  six-inch  frame  with  wide  top  flange,  in¬ 
built  corner  braces  and  four  sturdy  cross-mem¬ 
bers.  High-duty  Paige-Timken  axles  front  and 
rear  A  car  you  know  will  stand  up  for  years. 

The  largest  motor  in  a  medium-sized 
car.  The  Paige-built  Jewett  Six  motor  of  full 
fifty  horsepower  fills  the  hood!  Compare  with 
other  cars  of  Jewett’s  size  or  price.  Jewett’s 
moderate  engine  speed  insures  reserve  power 
that  tedious  hills  and  soft  roads  never  tax.  Also 
it  delays  wear  and  makes  a  long-lived  motor. 

Most  power  for  its  weight.  Jewett’s  50- 
horsepower  motor  has  249  cubic  inches  piston 
displacement.  The  car  weighs  2805  pounds.  So 
Jewett,  in  spite  of  its  husky  strength  carries 
but  1  \\/2  pounds  of  weight  to  each  cubic  inch 
piston  displacement.  Comparable  cars  carry 
14  to  16  pounds.  That’s  why  Jewett  performs 
so  much  better. 


The  best-oiled  motor  in  a  moderate-sized 
car.  Hollow  crankshaft,  high-pressure  system 
forces  2  gallons  of  oil  a  minute  through  all  main 
and  connecti  ng-rod  bearings.  Steady  oil-stream 
defeats  friction  and  cools  bearings.  The  Jewett 
motor  is  insured  a  long  life— and  however 
tough  the  going,  will  not  overheat. 

Best-performing  car  in  its  class.  Jewett 
Six  hill-climbing  records,  the  country  over, are 
common  knowledge.  Jewett  accelerates  from 
5  to  25  miles  per  hour  in  7  seconds.  It  goes  2 
miles  an  hour  in  traffic,  or  60  on  the  highway  — 
in  high  gear.  That’s  Jewett  performance,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  ample  power. 

Easiest-handling  car  you  ever  tried. 
The  new  Paige-type  clutch  has  a  driven  mem¬ 
ber  one-third  the  usual  weight;  adjusts  itself 
to  speed  changes  readily.  So  you  can  shift  gears 
as  fast  as  hand  can  act— without  miss  or  clash. 
Even  from  high  to  second,  at  30  miles  per 
hour.  And  this  clutch  with  six  springs  instead 
of  one  engages  so  gently  that  you  cannot  stall 
the  motor  nor  jerk  the  car. 

Ask  the  J ewett  dealer  to  showyou  this  amaz¬ 
ing  car.  Put  it  through  its  paces  yourself.  Jewett 
Six  will  stand  comparison  with  any  car,  yet  the 
price  is  only  $995! 


Touring  $995 
Roadster  $995 
Coupe  $1445 
Sedan  $1465 


PAIGE  B  U I  LT 


Special  Touring  $1150 
Special  Coupe  S'  595 
Special  Sedan  $  1 665 
Prut  1  tB  Dttroit.  Tax  Extra 
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'  Every  8  \ 
months  a 
car  worn  out 
on  poor 

v  oa  y 


26.000 

/  miles  in  one  \ 
year  on  Mobiloil  T 

Not  a  bearing 
burned  out  -  not 
v  a  spark-plug 
^replaced  y' 


Ford  Story 
from  Texas 


What  bad  roads  and  low  speed 
taught  this  hustling  salesman 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E”  throughout 
the  whole  countr>’  means  only  one 
thing:  The  proof  of  the  oil  is  the  using! 

While  your  engine  is  warm,  draw¬ 
off  your  old  oil  and  refill  with  the 
prof>cr  amount  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

•4E. 

Send  today  to  our  nearest  branch 
—or  ask  your  dealer — for  the  book¬ 
let,  "Your  Ford — Four  Economies  in 
its  Operation." 

For  the  differential  of  Ford  cars 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "CC"  or  Mo- 
bilubricant  as  specified  by  the  Chart 
of  Recommendations. 

“E  won — as  usual. 

After  one  year  with  "E.”  he  re- 
ports:  The  car  has  run  approximately 
26.000  miles.  Not  a  single  bearing 
has  been  replaced.  Not  a  single  — 

spark  plug  has  been  removed. 

And  the  cost  of  lubrication  has  5^*. 

been  cut  to  a  third  of  what  it  was 
on  his  former  car. 

I  he  unusual  grow  th  in  the  use  of 


A  SALESMAN  in  Greenville. 
Texas,  travels  for  one  of  the 
big  tire  companies.  In  much 
of-  his  territory  the  roads  are  unusu¬ 
ally  poor.  Occasionally  he  must 
travel  for  miles  in  low-  speed.  He 
used  to  burn  out  a  bearing  about 
every  two  months. 

Every  eight  months  his  employers 
found  it  necessary  to  replace  his 
used  Ford  with  a  new  one. 

In  1921  another  new  Ford  road¬ 
ster  was  given  him.  Then  this  sales¬ 
man  began  to  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 


Mobiloil 


IN  BUYING  Gargoyle  W 
a  it  tafett  n  p*r<ka  /  in  o 
for  I  he  nd  Gargoyle  on  tki 
Tke  Vacuum  Oil  Company' 
of  Gar  toy  1/  Mobiloil  for  , 


f  oaklet  %  "Correct  Lubrication  M 

DOMESTIC  BRANCHES: 

'k  Bo,ton  Chicago 

"Sc/)  Detroit  (  Pit  t  •  burgh 

phi*  Mmntapoli,  hjnm  Lit*,  k 

poll.  Dr.  Mourn  Dali., 

Itt  Rocht.tct  Oklahoma  Cits 
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Chocolates  ^ 


Sampler  ’Days 


J n  Gtociehj  since  ^84: 

We  like  to  think  that  the  growth  of  Whitman's, 
from  the  little  shop  in  Philadelphia  in  the  time  of 
President  Tyler,  is  due  to  the  bed-rock  devotion 
to  quality  on  which  this  business  is  founded. 

From  the  fair  shoppers  in  1842,  drawn  in  quaint 
Victorias,  who  called  at  the  Whitman  shop,  it  is 
a  far  cry  to  the  thronging  thousands  who  now 
buy  Whitman's  Chocolates  every  day  in  every 
town  in  America. 

In  stage  coach  days  folks  from  New  York,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Richmond  always  took  home  Whitman's 
when  they  visited  Philadelphia. 

Now  the  Whitman  quality,  with  the  modem 
improvements  and  infinite  variety,  can  be  had 
conveniently  in  nearly  every  neighborhood  in 
the  land. 

The  names  Sampler,  Salmagundi,  Fussy, 

"1842”,  Super  Extra,  Pink  of  Perfection  and 
Pleasure  Island  are  full  of  significance  for  candy 
buyers.  Each  stands  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  J 
special  taste  in  confections.  r 

Simply  look  for  the  Whitman  sign  on  the  select¬ 
ed  store  that  is  agent  for  the  sale  of  Whitman's  ^ 
Chocolates. 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc-  Philadelphia.  U-  S.  A. 

Also  m akrri  of  Whitman 'i  Inuonianroui  Chao Lut.  Cocoa  and  KLinkmalla-  X'hip 
New  York  Branch :  21S  W.UrdSt.  Chici*o  Branch:  1557  Michinn  Avt..Scuth 
Sin  FranciKO  Branch;  449  Minna  Si 
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Select  Proper  Foods  From  the 
Grocer  and  You  Won't  Need  to 
Hunt  Vitamins  at  the  Drug 
Store”  say  Medical  A  uthorities. 


The  importance  of  the  vitamin  element  in  food,  to  pro¬ 
mote  growth,  health  and  energy,  is  well  established. 

Grape-Nuts  contains  vitamin  from  the  wheat  berry 
—brought  to  you  as  Nature  intended  it  to  be  used.  The 
addition  of  cream  or  milk  gives  a  further  supply  of 
vitamin  to  this  splendid  food  which  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  famed  for  its  nourishing, 
health-giving  qualities. 

The  iron,  phosphorus,  and  other  mineral  elemenls 
so  necessary  for  adequate  nutrition,  together  with 
roughage  to  promote  healthful  regularity  are  included 
in  Grape-Nuts. 

Crisp  and  naturally  sweet,  Grape-Nuts  charms  the 
appetite,  and  digests  easily.  It  is  ready  to  serve  from  the 
package,  and  is  truly  economical  because  a  moderate 
quantity  provides  an  unusual  amount  of  nourishment. 


GrapeNuts 

‘  THK  BODY  BIII.DI-R 

“There's  a  Reason  "  ^ 


Made  by 

Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Inc 
Battle  Creek,  Michifai 


raised  no  objections  to  his  constant  at¬ 
tentions  to  Mrs.  Famham,  who  had,  in 
fact,  joined  with  sweet  and  ready  accord 
in  his  every  praise  of  her,  helped  him  to 
realize  that. 

About  the  time  Hugh,  through  his 
mother’s  diplomacy,  was  begi  nning  to  re¬ 
gard  his  past  attentions  to  Mrs.  Farnham 
as  acts  of  chivalrous  and  impersonal  gal¬ 
lantry,  Dick  was  noting  a  change  in 
Marcia. 

One  night  at  the  Country  Club,  he  ac¬ 
cused  her  ruefully:  "I  don’t  see  you  much 
these  days.  Getting  bored  with  your 
chum?” 

Marcia  colored. 

“Of  course  I'm  not,  you  big  silly,  but, 
well  .  .  .  that  is,  your  wife’s  home  now, 
and  anyhow” — she  hesitated— "  people 
are  talking  about  us,  Dick." 

His  eyes  flew  wide  at  that. 

’’Nonsense!  Why  should  they?”  he 
cried. 

Marcia  pulled  her  hand  away  from  his 
and  said  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes, "  But 

5u’re  married,  Dick,  and” — she  hit  on  a 
icitous  thought — "Mother  doesn’t  ap¬ 
prove." 

Heglowered.  Dash  the  gossips,  anyway. 
Why,  they  were  nothing  hut  two  kids  to¬ 
gether!  Being  young  wasn’t  a  crime, 
was  it? 

"But  what  does  Mrs.  Ramsey  think?” 
queried  Marcia,  suddenly  conscientious. 

Dick  stared  at  her.  "Why,  nothing,  of 
course.  What  could  she  think  ?" 

He  captured  Marcia's  elusive  fingers 
again.  "  Then  it’s  the  talk  that’s  keeping 
you  away  from  me,  not  the  fact  that 
you’re  bored?”  he  pursued  eagerly. 

Marcia  withdrew  her  hand.  She 
laughed,  and  rose. 

"Sou  big  silly!"  she  cried  again.  "Of 
course.  I’m  not  bored."  She  moved  away 
from  him,  light  and  pliant  as  a  lily.  "  I've 
got  this  dance,"  she  explained  over  her 
shoulder. 

He  watched  her  go.  Youth!  He  loved 
youth.  He  had  an  ominous  feeling  that 
he  was  losing  it  forever  as  she  swayed  for 
an  instant  in  the  doorway. 

"Don't  forget  mine’s  the  next!"  he 
called. 


ghed,  and  rose. 

" S”ou  big  silly!"  she  cried  again.  "• 
irse.  I’m  not  bored."  She  moved  aw 


BIT  she  was  not  to  be  found  for  the 
next  dance,  nor  yet  for  the  sixth,  which 
he  also  had  with  her,  and  he  wandered 
disconsolately  through  the  crowds,  his 
eyes  seeking  her  slim,  sprite-like  form. 

"Looking  for  someone,  Dick?”  said  a 
voice  at  his  elbow. 

He  turned  about  with  a  quick  start  and 
looked  into  Alicia's  eyes,  which  spoke  to 
him  faintly  of  amusement  or  was  it 
1  sadness?  lie  could  not  tell  which.  Mush¬ 
ing,  he  shifted  his  gaze,  and  said,  "  I  had 
this  dance  with  Marcia." 

Alicia's  brows  quirked  in  the  uneven 
arch  that  had  charmed  him  in  their  court¬ 
ing  days.  It  gave  him  a  sense  of  guilt. 
"Marcia?"  she  intoned. 

"Miss  Adams,”  he  explained  in  confu¬ 
sion,  and  again  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair. 

“Ah.  I  see.  Miss  Adams,  of  course." 
She  smiled.  "  I  saw  her  with  young  At  ta¬ 
wny  a  moment  ago.  They  went  toward 
the  veranda." 

She  moved  away,  light  as  a  blown  leaf. 
Dick  followed  her. 

"  Are  you  dancing  this  time?"  he  asked, 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
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^he  Good 

MAXWELL 


Good  Maxwell  manu¬ 
facturing  is  scientifically 
organized,  down  to  the 
last  man  and  the  last  de¬ 
tail  of  every  department, 
with  one  and  only  one 
object  in  view.  That  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  put  so  much 


more  into  the  car  than 
the  public  has  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  getting  that 
any  one  can  recognize 
the  superiority  under  the 
hood  and  in  the  chassis, 
in  appearance,  perform¬ 
ance  and  running  cost 


Cord  tires,  non-skid  front  and  rear,  disc  steel  wheels,  demountable  at  rim 
and  at  hub;  drum  type  lamps;  Alemite  lubrication;  motor-driven  electric 
horn;  unusually  long  springs;  new  type  water-tight  windshield-  Prices 
F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  revenue  tax  to  be  added:  Touring  Car,  *885;  Roadster, 

*885;  Club  Coupe,  *985;  Four -Passenger  Coupe,  *1235;  Sedan,  *1335 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  zed  by  Google 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA.  LIMITED.  WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 
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not  done  her  the  courtesy  of  looking  after 
her  program  before  he  initialed  his  with 

M.  A. 

MY«,  with  Mr.  Quentin,”  she  said,  and 
her  voice  threw  a  cool  mist  between  them. 

“  I  here  he  is  .now!”  she  cried,  and  stepped 
forward  to  meet  the  bluff  Texan. 

Dick  winced  as  he  heard  her  gay  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  his  thoughts  became  incoherent. 

“Ah,  1-see,  Miss  Adams,  of  course." 
Why,  of  course?  Why  that  odd  little  look 
in  her  eyes?  Why  the  cool  mist  that  crept 
so  chillingly  from  her  quiet  tones?  Had 
Alicia  heard  the  gossip?  Did  she  misun¬ 
derstand?  He  felt  resentful. 

It  was  the  hot,  unreasoning  anger  of 
youth  toward  those  who  are  unmindful  of 
youth’s  fine,  fresh  raptures  which  burned 
within  Dick  as  he  went  seeking  Marcia. 

He  wanted  Marcia  terribly.  She,  unlike 
Alicia,  was  young  enough  to  understand 
His  search  for  her  took  him  to  one  side 
of  a  palm-screened  corner  of  the  veranda. 
Here,  he  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  out 
on  the  moon-shot  expanse  of  a  little  lake. 
Standing  quietly  there,  he  heard  voices, 
young  voices,  prorestant,  arguing.  One  of 
the  voices,  Marcia’s  voice,  was  speaking 
his  name. 

"Dick  Ramsey?  That  old  thing!  He's 
my  idea  of  nothing  at  all.  Why,  he’s  old, 
Hugh.  He’s  thick  and  gray.  I’m  so  tired 
of  him  I  could  die.” 

“  But,  Marcia,  why—” 

“Just  to  get  even  with  you  for  going 
with  that  hateful  old  widow.”  She  gave  a 
cruel  little  snicker.  “My,  but  he’s  easy! 

I  kept  telling  him  how  young-looking  ho 
was  till  I  actually  got  him  to  believing  he 
looked  like  a  two-year-old.  The  silly  old 
thing!  Why,  I’d  never  have  given  him  a 
glance  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  and  that 
widow.” 

“  Darling!” 

rPHKRE  were  murmurs  as  of  young  vows 

1  exchanged.  Then  Hugh’s  voice  rose 
masterfully:  "Not  a  day  later  than  No¬ 
vember,  mind  you!”  A  chair  scraped  back¬ 
ward.  "Come  on,  sweetheart.  They're 
playing  ’Love  Nest.'  ”  He  laughed  hap¬ 
pily.  “  1  want  to  dance  to  that  now  we’re 
going  to  have  a  love  nest  of  our  own." 

Stunned,  numbed,  jarred  to  his  very 
core,  Dick  stood,  stone-like,  long  after 
they  had  gone.  Something  precious — his 
faun-like  ideal  of  himself— had  been 
snatched  away.  He  felt  thick  .  .  .  gray  . . . 
old. 

“Dick?”  Alicia’s  voice  was  calling 
him.  He  looked  down  into  her  eyes.  How 
long  had  she  been  standing  there?  Long 
enough  to  have  heard?  Somehow  he 
didn't  care.  With  a  dispirited  gesture  he 
swept  his  hand  across  his  brow. 

"I’m  tired,"  he  said.  “Let’s  go  home.” 

He  did  not  speak  on  the  way  home, 
though  Alicia  chatted  gay  nothings,  re¬ 
lating  something  droll  Quentin  had  said. 

He  was  thankful  for  her  chatter.  It  made 
his  own  silence  less  obvious. 

At  the  house  they  separated.  He  went 
to  his  dressing-room,  she  to  her  boudoir. 

He  took  a  long  time  to  get  into  his  loung¬ 
ing  robe.  Finally,  Alicia  called  him,  and 
he  went  into  their  bedroom  to  find  her, 
charmingly  kimonoed,  sitting  in  a  big 
wing  chair. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  sank 
blindly  on  penitent  knees  at  her  side. 

"  I  ired,  dear?"  she  asked,  her  fingers 
in  his  hair. 
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Like  a  Nut 

Wheat  cells  must  be  broken 


There  is  food  in  a  nut,  but 
the  shell  must  be  broken  to 

Retit. 

So  with  wheat.  There  are 
over  125  million  food 
cells  in  a  kernel,  which 
must  be  broken  to  di¬ 
gest. 

That’s  why  Prof.  A. 

P.  Anderson  invented 
Puffed  Wheat  and 
Pulled  Rice.  The  grains 
are  steam  exploded 
shot  from  guns.  And 
every  food  cell  is  thus  blasted. 

The  ideal  foods 

That  fact  makes  Puffed 
Grains  the  ideal  form  of  grain 
foot  I .  Hv  no  other  cooking 
i  net  hod  are  all  food  cel  Is  broken. 


$ 
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Natural 

Wheat 


In  Puffed  Wheat  and  Puffed 
Rice,  digestion  is  made  easy 
and  complete.  Thus  every  food 
element  feeds. 

Flimsy,  flavory 
bubble  grains 

(TV  This  also  makes 
vLA  whole-grain  foods 
tempting.  Puffed 
(Irainsarolikebubbles. 
flaky,  airy.  thin.  They 
are  puffed  to  eight 
times  normal  size 
four  times  as  porous 
as  bread.  The  grains  crush 
at  a  touch  and  melt  away  into 
almond-flavored  granules. 

Millions  of  children  are  1x4- 
ter  fed  because  this  process 
made  whole  grains  delightful. 
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Wheat 
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Caught  a  $40  Error 
in  One  Account  for 
Bisenius  &  Sons  of 
Cascade,  Iowa 

"In  proving  our  charge  sales  with 
the  Burroughs,  we  found  numorous 
errors— one  account  alone  had  a  $40 
error.  These  errors  in  charge  sales 
convinced  us  that  we  were  probably 
making  similar  mistakes  in  cash  sales. 
Now  the  losses  saved  in  both  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  our 
Burroughs  each  year." 

Saving  Quickly  Paid 
for  the  Machine 

"We  use  our  Burroughs  to  check 
each  account  before  the  bill  is  paid," 
says  the  Park  Grocery  Company,  of 
Ballard,  Washington.  "We’ve  found 
that  the  errors  saved  in  checking  our 
sales  slips  alone  have  more  thun 
paid  for  the  machine." 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

6049  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  vour  <125  machine. 


USE  THIS  COUPON  ^VB 

Address 


{t’s  a- 

Burroughs 

and  yet  it’s  ^ 

only  $125 


$12.50  Down 

Balance  in  Easy 
Payments  Monthly 


THIS  inexpensive  machine  puts  another 
brain  into  your  business  to  add  up  cash 
sales,  to  add  and  check  charge  sales  and  to 
relieve  your  brain  of  many  other  figuring  jobs. 
That  is  how  thousands  of  Burroughs  Machines 
quickly  save  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
themselves  in  every  sort  of  business  from  the 
biggest  bank  to  the  smallest  retail  store. 

Any  investment  you  make  in  any  size  or  type 
of  Burroughs  Machine  will  pay  you  a  profit. 
Burroughs  terms  are  so  easy  that  a  Burroughs 
usually  pays  for  itself  before  the  user  has  had 
time  to  pay  for  it. 

Look  under  “Burroughs"  in  your  phone  book, 
ask  your  banker,  or  mail  the  coupon  now. 


Better  Figures 

make 

Bigger  Profits 
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She  bent  over  him,  fragrant  as  a  kiss. 
"Why,  Dick,  what  nonsense!  You’re 
nothing  but  a  boy!” 

He  lifted  his  head,  searching  her  eves. 
But  he  saw  no  amusement  in  them.  I  hey 
were  lighted  with  sincerity,  love — and  a 
great  truth.  It  came  to  him  that  to  behold 
his  own  best  and  truest  reflection  a  man 
must  see  himself  through  the  eyes  of  a 
woman's  love. 

Suddenly  his  sense  of  shame  and  hu¬ 
miliation  lifted.  His  arms  went  about 
Alicia.  She  drew  his  head  to  her  breast. 

"Sweetheart!”  he  whispered;  and  she 
answered  him:  “My  own  dear  little  boy!" 


JJigh  pressure  lubricating  system 


Stella  Dallas 


Laurel  gave  a  little  shrug.  “You  see." 

"Yes.  F think  I  see,"  said  Helen  slowly. 

"  I  thought  it  was  for  me  she  gave 
Father  the  divorce,  so  I  could  come  and 
be  with  you.  And  it  made  me  glad.  It 
made  me  proud.  But  I  was  mistaken.  It 
was  for  him.  It  was  to  marry  him— that 
creature.  He’s  her  kind,  dow  n  underneath. 
She  is  his  kind.  She  chose  him.  Father’s 
right.  The  others  are  right.  I'm  the  one 
who’s  been  wrong  about  her  all  this  time. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Morrison,  she’s  killed  my  respect 
for  her,  and  she  knew  she  would-  we  have 
been  quarreling  about  that  man  for  weeks 
—she  knew  she  would!  But  she  didn’t 
care.  She  didn’t  care.”  Thus  pitilessly 
Laurel  sunk  her  sharp  young  teeth  into 
the  hand  that  hurt. 

Helen  murmured,  "Greater  love  hath 
no  woman  than  this." 

Laurel  didn’t  hear  her.  “I'm  very  un¬ 
happy,  Mrs.  Morrison,”  she  stated  dully. 

Helen  replied,  "You  are  very  tired. 
You  need  sleep.  Does  it  hook  behind?” 

\  rERY.  tenderly,  as  if  she  were  handling 
'  a  precious  body  from  which  life  had  de- 

Sarted,  Helen  unfastened  Laurel’s  dttss. 

he  slipped  it  off  her  shoulders.  It  fell  to 
the  floor.  Bare-armcd,  bare-shouldered,  a 
shiver  ran  through  Laurel,  like  a  breeze 
rippling  a  docile  sail.  Helen  put  both 
arms  about  her  shcltcringly. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Morrison!  Mrs.  Morrison!” 
Laurel  cried  out  at  the  touch,  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  storm  broke,  the  long  withheld 
flood  burst,  the  boat  tossed,  the  sail 
strained  and  pulled.  But  Helen’s  hand 
was  firm  and  steady  on  the  tiller.  She 
held  Laurel  close. 

"That’s  right.  Cry.  You’ll  feel  better. 


Later  in  the  morning,  she  would  show 
Laurel  the  rainbow. 

The  proof  that  Helen’s  rainbow  was 
real,  no  illusion,  no  mirage,  came  in  the 
form  of  a  shadow  the  following  fall.  It  is 
dark  by  live  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  in 
New  York  in  November.  Returning  one 
late  afternoon  with  Laurel  from  a  tea. 
where  w  ith  a  dozen  other  girls  of  her  own 
age  she  had  been  "assisting,"  Helen 
observed,  as  she  left  the  car  and  crossed 
the  sidewalk  to  her  own  door,  a  shadow, 
a  stationary  shadow,  cast  upon  the  side¬ 
walk. 

I  here  was  an  alley  running  down  to  a 
rear  entrance  at  the  spot  where  the  shad- 
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Name 


N  the  markets  of  the  world  today  there 
are  names  which  carry  the  weight  of 
written  agreements.  To  the  buying 
public  they  represent  the  maker's  personal  con¬ 
tract  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  quality. 

This  desirable  public  acceptance  must  be 
guarded  unceasingly  by  the  manufacturer  if 
his  vantage  ground  is  to  be  preserved. 

I  he  Firestone  organization  is  keenly  alert 
to  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  rewards, 
in  the  ratification  of  the  Firestone  name  by 
car-ow  ners  e\  ery \\  here.  The  public,  expect¬ 


ing  more  in  Firestone  Cords,  is  given  more 
for  the  money. 

The  thousands  of  expert  workers,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  building  of  these  fine  tires,  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  covenant  made  under  the 
Firestone  pledge  of  Most  Allies  per  Dollar. 

With  production  facilities  and  working 
conditions  conducive  to  the  most  efficient 
effort,  they  have  brought  the  Firestone  Cord 
to  its  present  high  point  of  perfection — ful¬ 
filling  the  trust  imposed  in  this  name  by  so 
great  a  following. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
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He  came  to  me -with  a  plan  - 

“Well,  I’ve  picked  the  man  to  take  my  place.  You  remember 
Wilson?  A  year  ago  he  came  to  me  with  a  plan  urging  its 
adoption,  and  promising  that  it  would 

— reduce  our  inventory  25% 

—lower  our  production  cost  15% 

—increase  sales  20% 

—speed  office  routine  10% 

—decrease  clerical  expense  30% 

—reduce  past  due  accounts  50% 

“He  has  made  good  on  every  promise  and  in  some  cases 
exceeded  his  original  estimate.  That  man  has  vision.  He 
recognizes  the  direct  relation  between  investment  and  profit. 
He’ll  make  a  tremendous  success." 

“You  refer,”  said  one  of  the  directors,  “to  that  change  in 
our  records?  Was  Wilson  responsible  for  that?” 

“Yes,  he  worked  out  the  whole  plan  with  visible  equipment, 
— Acme  Visible  Equipment.  It  puts  facts  at  your  finger 
tips  and  in  an  almost  human  way  brings  out  the  unusual 
conditions  so  that  the  proper  action  may  be  taken." 

The  accomplishments  of  Acme  equipment  are  available  to  you.  Our 
Record  Service  Department  is  equipped  to  give  you  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  for  obtaining  these  results. 

A  letter  detailing  your  problem  will  bring  definite  information. 


Principal  Offices:  118  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
BRANCHES  IN  LEADING  CITIES 


ow  fell.  Once  inside  the  house,  Helen 
had  mounted  to  an  upper  room  and,  rais¬ 
ing  the  drawn  shade  in  a  bay  window, 
gazed  down  into  the  alley,  just  back  of 
the  spot  where  the  shadow  had  lain. 

There  was  no  one  there  now. 

Quickly  she  turned  and  raised  the  shade 
of  the  window  opposite.  This  window 
looked  toward  the  rear  of  the  house  and 


commanded  a  view  of  the  narrow,  ill- 
lighted  tunnel,  along  which  towered  the 
high,  spiked  walls  of  several  scores  of  rear 
entrances.  Proceeding  along  this  tunnel, 
closely  skirting  the  high  spiked  walls, 
Helen  could  make  out  the  outline  of  a 
woman,  a  short,  stocky  woman.  Twice 
she  stopped  and  looked  back  at  Helen’s 
roof. 

Helen’s  first  impulse  was  to  raise  the 
window,  to  call.  She  hesitated.  It  might 
not  be  she.  The  alley  lights  were  dim  and 
far  away.  And  if  it  proved  to  be,  was  it 
wise  to  establish  communication  with  her 
when  she  was  taking  such  pains  to  avoid 
it?  No.  Laurel's  mother  knew  best.  The 
minute  she  became  even  a  recognised 
shadow  in  her  child’s  life,  she  ran  the  risk 
of  defeating  the  object  of  her  sacrifice. 

Laurel  believed  her  mother  was  some¬ 
where  in  South  America,  and  submitted 
without  protest  to  the  futility  of  locating 
her,  submitted,  too,  without  protest  to  the 
futility  of  breaking  her  determined  silence. 
If  she  even  suspected  that  her  mother 
was  near  by,  in  hiding  somewhere,  watch¬ 
ing,  looking  on,  in  the  old,  eager,  anxious 
way,  she  would  not  be  content  till  she  had 
found  her;  and  if  she  found  her,  and  if  it 
proved  indeed  that  it  was  as  Helen  had 

Cersuaded  her  to  hope,  that  her  mother 
ad  married  Alfred  Munn  for  her  sake,  as 
likely  as  not,  no.  more  likely  than  not, 
Laurel  would  insist  upon  returning  to  her 
mother  under  whatever  circumstances. 
She  was  capable  of  it. 


JAl'REL  was  almost  her  old  self  now.  She 
smiled  again,  laughed  again,  shone  and 
glowed  again,  over  old  delights  and  joys, 
over  new  delights  and  joys.  Occasionally, 
the  troubled,  nun  look  would  steal  across 
her  features.  And  at  such  times,  Helen 
knew  that  Laurel  was  doubting  again, 
suffering  again,  longing  to  be  Drought 
face  to  face  with  actual  proof  of  her 
mother’s  high  motive.  But  it  was  better 
that  the  doubts  should  remain  than  that 
her  mother’s  act  of  self-abnegation  should 
be  robbed  of  its  fruit.  Helen  pulled 
down  the  window  shade,  and  went  down¬ 


stairs. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  in  her  own  room 
with  her  door  closed,  with  the  window 
draperies  drawn  close,  seated  before  her 
dressing  table  brushing  her  shining  hair 
that  she  thought  about  the  alimony. 
Stephen  had  felt  just  as  she  had,  when 
she  first  broached  the  subject  to  him,  that 
of  course  Laurel’s  mother  must  live  as  she 
was  accustomed  to  live,  whatever  had 
been  the  terms  of  the  divorce.  So  far 
however,  Stephen  had  failed  to  establish 
communication  of  any  sort  with  Stella. 
She  had  left  her  Boston  apartment  as  a 
bird  a  nest,  and  the  route  she  had  taken 
was  as  trackless,  as  scentless  as  the  bird’s 
through  the  air. 

She  had  left  no  trace  of  any  kind,  any¬ 
where,  not  even  with  her  lawyer,  not  even 
with  her  bank,  from  which  she  had  with¬ 
drawn  her  account.  Since  her  marriage  to 
Alfred  Munn  not  a  single  check  of 
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Follow  his  example— 

Uncle  Sam  paints  his  property  regularly 


U'JCLE  SAM  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  long  enough  to  know  that 
property  that  is  not  kept  up,  runs 
down.  Here  is  what  he  wrote  us 
from  Washington  about  his  mail 
boxes :  #  *  * 

"All  postmasters  are  required  to  make 
periodical  inspection  of  street  letter-box 
equipment,  and  to  report  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  when  it  is  in  need 
of  painting  or  repairs.  The  Department 
supplies  the  standard  green  paint,  and 
the  postmaster  is  authorized  to  hire 
local  painters. 

"As  to  frequency  of  painting  the  letter¬ 


box  equipment,  it  is  found  that  while 
the  equipment  in  some  localities  requires 
painting  more  often  than  in  others,  as 
a  rule,  painting  once  a  year  is  found  to 
be  sufficient  to  fully  protect  the  equip¬ 
ment.  Undoubtedly,  painting  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  lengthens  the  life  of  the 
equipment.” 

*  *  * 

Uncle  Sam  is  right.  State  govern¬ 
ments,  municipalities  and  private 
citizens  take  notice. 

How  often  do  you  "save  the  surface” 
of  the  property  you  own?  Save 
the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


E  coats  tnot*  not  to  paint 
■an  10  paint.  Run  and  rot 
go  on  till  you  chat*  thrtn. 
P»in«  and  varniih  NOW.  or 
pou'll  pay  far  mot*,  latat.  for  re- 
pairt  and  r*pla<amanta.  Don  V 
P*l  1/  pul  il  on. 


SAVE  THE  SURFACE 
CAMPAIGN 

ytfj  Tha  Bourn,  Philadelphia 
A  cooperative  move  firm  by 
Pane,  Vamnh  and  Allltd  In 
trreats  who**  product*  and  aetv- 
ic*»  conserve.  protect  and  beau¬ 
tify  practically  every  kind  of 
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Stephen’s  had  been  cashed  by  her.  Not  a 
single  check  had  even  been  received  by 
her.  They  were  returned  to  Stephen  un¬ 
opened,  with  the  recurring  announcement 
“  not  known  ”  in  the  comer  of  the  envelope. 

Helen  looked  into  eyes  that  were  trou¬ 
bled  as  she  gazed  into  the  mirror  before 
her.  "It  might  have  been  she!  She  might 
need  money!  Should  I  have  called,  after 
all?”  Usually  Helen  could  depend  upon 
her  first  instincts  in  regard  to  such  mat¬ 
ters.  Her  first  instinct  had  said,  "No.” 
By  the  time  Helen's  hair  was  rolled  again 
in  its  soft  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
her  eyes  had  lost  their  troubled  look.  Of 
what  importance  was  money  to  a  woman 
who  was  wiljing  to  pay  for  her  child’s 
happiness  with  the  child’s  love,  if  it 
menaced  that  happiness;  and  communi¬ 
cation,  even  secret  communication,  would 
menace  it.  It  was  far  safer  that  she, 
Helen  herself,  should  remain  in  doubt  as 
to  Stella’s  hiding  place.  It  was  necessary 
to  be  so  very  honest  with  Laurel. 


E-T  others  were  not  as  protective  of  the 
shadow.  That  same  evening  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away,  in  a  dainty  and  exquisite 
drawing-room  in  Milhampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  four  women  in  dainty  and  ex¬ 
quisite  gowns  stood  before  an  open  fire, 
stirring  black  coffee  with  tiny  gold  spoons 
in  tiny  porcelain  cups.  Their  motions 
were  as  dainty  and  exquisite  as  the  room, 
as  their  gowns.  So,  too,  were  their  voices 
and  their  accents. 

They  chatted  lightly,  inconsequently, 
touching  now  one  subject,  now  another, 
like  humming-birds  passing  from  one 
flower  to  another,  whiling  the  time  away 
in  as  amusing  a  manner  as  possible,  till 
the  men  should  join  them  for  bridge. 

"Oh,  yes,”  sighed  Phyllis,  "one  sees  the 
name  of  Laurel  Dallas  in  the  New  York 
society  columns  frequently  now-.  The  new 
Mrs.  Dallas  is  doing  her  best  for  the  child. 
I  call  it  awfully  decent  of  her.” 

"Oh,  it  shouldn’t  be  difficult,”  said 
Myra,  "with  her  social  position." 

"And  the  child  really  is  rather  of  a 
beauty,”  Mrs.  Kay  Bird  contributed. 
"That  helps.  1  here  isn’t  a  suggestion  of 
her  mother  in  her.” 

"How  fortunate!  What  has  become  of 
that  dreadful  woman,  anyhow?”  asked 
Rosamond. 

"Oh!  Haven’t  you  heard,  my  dear?" 
Mrs.  Kay  Bird  raised  slim  bare  shoulders 
in  surprise.  "Myra,  haven’t  you  told 
Rosamond  you  saw  the  poor  thing  in  New 
York  last  time  you  were  down?” 

"1  haven’t  seen  Rosamond.  1  returned 
only  night  before  last.” 

"Oh,  well,  tell  her.  Do.  Prepare  your¬ 
self  for  a  choice  bit,  Rosamond.” 

Rosamond  placed  her  empty  coffee  cup 
on  tbe  mantel  and  curled  up  cosily  in  a 
corner  of  the  cushioned  divan. 

"Tell  me  first,  please,  about  the  divorce. 
You  know  I  was  in  Europe  all  last  year. 
I  didn’t  get  a  bit  of  the  gossip,  and  there 
was  no  account  of  it  in  the  papers  sent 


Your  straw  hat 

should  be  comfortable 


MOST  MEN  part  with  a  soft  felt  hat  as 
reluctantly  as  with  a  pair  of  shoes 
that  have  grown  old  gracefully. 

But  changing  from  felt  to  straw  needn’t 
be  a  painful  process.  It  isn't  for  the  man 
who  wears  a  Knox  Straw  Hat.  The  Knox 
hat  conforms  to  the  shape  of  his  head;  it 
feels  comfortable. 

On  balmy  days  when  your  dress  is 
precise  in  every  detail,  you’ll  be  proud 
of  your  Knox  Straw  Hat  and  more,  too, 
you’ll  appreciate  it  thoroughly  for  its 
comfort. 

•  In  lidding  Herts  throughout  she  ton  n  try 
wherever  the  Knox  Cent  of  Arms  st  dn- 
pldjid,  yon  are  dsmrtd  of  sly/e,  quality, 
and  (onrttons  attention. 

NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Fifth  Ave.  at  40th  Sc.  S'  G,*w  A,enut 


THE  KNOX 
-COMFIT” 

A  few  row*  of  fine  toft 
braid  make  thit  »traw 
hat  Klf  -  conforming. 
Once  on  a  min  i  head 
the  "Comfit”  make*  in 
own  telling  argument. 
It  it  at  comfortable  at 
a  Knox  Cap. 


HATS 


1  here  was  no  account  of  it  in  any  ot 
the  papers,”  Mrs.  Kay  Bird  informed  her. 
"Stephen  Dallas  obtained  his  divorce 
without  even  a  flutter  of  a  struggle,  which 
does  not  surprise  any  of  us  who  know  the 
facts.  We  agree  with  the  former  Mrs. 
Dallas,  it  would  have  been  inexpedient 
for  her  to  contest  her  husband’s  charges.” 

"Oh,  did  he  make  charges?"  nnn« 


FOR  MEN 
AND  WOMEN 


w  arew  roan 
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“I’m  Making  Real 
Money  Now!” 


“QEE  that  coupon?  Remember  the 
O  day  you  urged  me  to  send  it  to 
Scranton?  Mary,  that  was  a  red  letter 
day  for  both  of  us. 

“Mr.  Carter  called  me  in  to-day,  and 
said  he  had  been  watching  my  work 
ever  since  he  had  learned  that  I  was 
studying  with  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools. 

“Then  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  I 
could  take  over  George  Stevens’  job.  I 
told  him  I  was  sure  that  1  could — that 
I  had  had  that  goal  in  view  ever  since 
I  began  studying  with  the  I.  C.  S. 

"1  start  to-morrow  at  an  increase  of 
$60  a  month.  Think  what  that  means 
to  us — a  better  home,  more  comforts, 
more  of  everything  worth  while.” 

HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
what  it  is  that  makes  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  men's  salaries — why  one  man 
earns  $35  a  week,  let  us  say,  and 
another  $75  or  $175? 

It  isn’t  that  one  man  has  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  so  much  more  natural 
ability  than  the  other  or  has  had  so 
much  greater  opportunities.  No — it 


isn't  that.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
training. 

The  $35-a-week  man  is  simply  a  rou¬ 
tine  worker.  He  is  doing  the  same  work 
that  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  other  men 
could  do  equally  well.  He  has  no 
special  qualifications  that  make  him 
stand  out  from  the  crowd. 

When  “times  are  slack."  as  the  say¬ 
ing  goes,  he  is  always  the  first  to  be 
discharged.  It  follows  that  he  is  like¬ 
wise  the  last  to  be  promoted  when  times 
are  good.  There  is.  to  be  very  frank 
about  it,  no  special  reason  why  he 
should  receive  an  increase  in  salary. 

It  is  different  with  the  man  who  has 
trained  himself  to  do  some  one  thing 
just  a  Utile  belter  than  the  other  men 
in  the  office  or  in  the  shop.  He  is  the 
man  who  attracts  the  attention  of  his 
employers.  He  is  the  man  they  think 
of  first  when  they  want  a  man  for  a 
position  higher  up.  He  is  the  man  who 
receives  the  promotions  and  the  in¬ 
creases  in  salary — because — he  is  the 
man  the  firm  cannot  afford  to  lose! 

You  know  that  these  facts  are  true 
just  as  well  as  we  do.  The  question 


for  you  to  decide  is  whether  you  are 
going  to  be  a  small-salaried  man  all 
your  life  or  whether  you  are  going  to 
move  up. 


WHAT  you  have  done  with  your 
time  up  to  now  accounts  for 
what  you  are  *T o-day.  What  you  do 
with  your  time  from  now  on  will  de¬ 
cide  what  you  will  be  To-morrow. 

Make  that  To-morrow  something  to 
be  proud  of.  You  can  do  it  if  you 
really  try.  Success  knows  no  age — no 
creed — no  class.  Nothing  is  impossible 
in  this  broad  land  of  Opportunity.  The 
lives  of  Lincoln  —  Ford  —  Edison  — 
Steinmetz— Vincent — Wanamaker  — 
Wahl,  and  countless  other  men  who 
wouldn’t  stay  down,  are  proof  of  it. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  in  a  position 
of  wealth,  influence  and  power  to-day 
who  did  not  start  from  a  far  humbler 
niche  than  yours. 

But  remember  this:  You  cannot 
win  success  by  sitting  back  and  just 
wishing  for  it.  It  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  if  it  came  as  easily  as  that. 

It  takes  work — hard  work,  some¬ 
times — but  if  you  are  willing  to  put 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools  will 
help  smooth  the  path  for  you  and  bring 
you  to  the  final  goal  far  quicker  than 
if  you  tried  to  make  the  journey  alone. 

One  hour  a  day  spent  with  the 
I.  C.  S.  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home 
will  bring  you  bigger  money,  more  com¬ 
forts.  more  pleasures,  all  that  success 


means. 

At  least  find  out  how — by  marking 
and  mailing  the  coupon  that  has  brought 
success  to  so  many  other  men  just  like 
yourself.  It  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny 
or  obligate  you  in  any  way  to  do  this, 
yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  changing 
your  entire  life.  Do  it — now! 


riONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL* 
b.<  Strut**,  fram. 


*t  or  obligation  on 
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“1  hat’s  the  usual  proceeding,  my  dear.” 
“And  what  were  they?" 

“Well,  he  lives  in  New  York.  You 
know  the  New  York  laws,  I  suppose.” 


popular  debutantes  of  the  season,  etc., 
etc.”  (“Oh,  she’ll  like  that,"  thought 
Helen  to  herself.)  “Her  picture  is  printed 


Sixteen  months  of  rain!  Five  months  of 
snow!  One  hundred  and  fifty  raging  thun¬ 
der  storms!  Then  days  and  weeks  of 
blistering  hot  sunshine.  If  all  the  rain,  the 
snow  and  storms  scattered  through  the 
average  five  years  were  rolled  into  one 
continuous  storm  it  would  last  625  days — 
nearly  twenty  months ! 

In  every  section  of  the  country  every 
building  must  undergo  a  never-ending 
battle  with  the  elements.  It  may  be  rain, 
or  snow,  or  extremes  of  temperature. 
Nature's  destructive  forces  are  continually 
at  work  ready  to  rot  and  ruin — unless  your 
buildings  are  adequately  protected  with 
paint  and  varnish. 

Keep  your  home  protected  with  Acme 
Quality  Paints  and  Varnishes.  With  a  film 

no  thicker  than  this  thin  line  - - - 

you  can  save  the  surface— and  when  you 
save  the  surface,  you  save  all. 

For  38  years  Acme  Quality  Paints  and 
Varnishes  have  been  the  standard  of  the 
industry.  They  protect  property  com¬ 
pletely.  They  increase  its  value.  They 
add  to  its  attractiveness. 

Acme  Quality  Paints  and  Varnishes  are 
sold  by  thousands  of  dealers  everywhere. 
There  is  one  for  every  surface,  indoors  and 
outdoors.  If  you  do  not  know  the  Acme 
Quality  dealer  in  your  town,  write  to  us. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  his  name  and 
our  literature. 

ACME  WHITE  LEAD  AND  COLOR  WORKS 

Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

Hutton  Buffalo  Chicago  Minneapolis  Si.  LouW 
Karina*  ('.It  v  Plttibunlh  Cl 


Karinas  City  Pittsburgh  Cincinnati  T 
Nashville  Birmingham  Port  Worth  Dallas  Topeka 
Salt  LakeCity  Portland  San  Francisco  Loa  Anftele* 


ACME  QUALITY 

,  Paints -Enamels  -  Stains  -Varnishes  -for 


The  Storm  That  Rages 

625  Days! 


York, 


Ss.  Soft  laughter. 

the  child,”  Phyllis  added,  "was 

! laced  immediately  in  the  custody  of  her 
ather.” 

“Oh,  dear!  You  never  can  tell  what  a 
woman  is  at  the  core,  can  you?”  deplored 
Rosamond.  “Why,  when  we  first  knew 
Stella  Dallas  she  didn’t  seem  really  bad — 
though  she  always  was  awfully  ordinary, 
of  course.  Even  after  that  time  you  saw 
her  at  Beaver’s  Beach,  Myra,  I  couldn’t 
believe  she’d  really  fallen  as  low  as  that. 
I  thought  you  must  be  mistaken.’ 

“Tell  Rosamond  about  New 
Myra,"  said  Mrs.  Kay  Bird. 

Myra,  too,  placed  her  coffee  cup  on  the 
mantel,  and  extending  a  slender  hand 
to  a  silver  box  near  by,  selected  a  ciga¬ 
rette. 

“I  saw  Stella  Dallas  in  New  York, 
Rosamond,”  she  announced  impressively. 
"  1  saw  he  r  down  near  Washington  Square. 
I  was  down  there  seeing  a  friend  of  mine 
who  has  the  darlingest  studio  in  an  old 
stable.  I  saw  Stella  Dallas  with  the 
Munn  man  again.  They  seemed  to  be  on 
quite  familiar  terms." 

“Did  you  really?" 

"It  was  not  a  pretty  sight,  I  assure  you. 
The  Munn  man  was  intoxicated,  1  think. 
Anyway,  she  had  to  help  him  walk.  I 
won’t  sav  j hr  was  intoxicated,  too,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  know  that  she  was,  but  she 
didn’t  look  right,  and  she  has  coarsened  - 
oh,  terribly,  girls!  A  woman  of  that  sort 
always  docs.  And  has  lost  her  self-respect 
as  to  appearances,  as  is  also  usual,  1  be¬ 
lieve.  Her  clothes  were  really  shabby  and 
hit  were  in  actual  rags.  City’s  dregs — 
that’s  all  I  could  think  of  as  1  looked  at 
them — city's  dregs." 

"How  unpleasant,"  shuddered  Rosa¬ 
mond. 

"Disgusting,  was  my  word,"  said 
Phyllis. 

"Revolting,  was  mine."  laughed  Mrs. 
Kav  Bird.  Myra  extended  a  languid  arm. 
"Please  pass  me  the  matches,  Phyllis. 
Thank  you,  dear.  She's  a  depraved 
woman,  girls,"  she  announced.  "Always 
was,  and  always  will  be.  Oh,  here  come 
the  men!"  She  Hipped  her  match  into 
the  open  fire.  "Let’s  cut  for  partners." 

JVflSS  LAUREL  DALLAS  was  to  be 
1  1  formally  presented  to  New  York 
society  at  a  tea  given  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Dallas,  on 
the  afternoon  of  November  the  twenty- 
first.  from  four  until  seven-thirty  o’clock. 
Several  luncheons  in  her  honor  were 
scheduled  for  the  week  following  the  tea; 
also,  several  dinners.  The  names  of  Miss 
Dallas's  various  hostesses  were  mentioned. 
So  was  the  fact  that  Brightswood,  her 
parents’  summer  home  at*  Green  Hill. 
lx»ng  Island,  was  to  be  opened  over  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday,  and  filled  with  a 
house  party,  including  a  number  of  this 
season  s  debutantes.  One  of  the  most 
anticipated  affairs  of  the  season  was  the 
ball  to  be  given  for  Miss  Dallas  in  early 
January.  So  the  papers  said;  so  the  van- 
*  society  columns  repeated  and  repeated 
lin.  “Miss  Dallas  is  one  of  the  most 
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COURTESY  OF  MRS.  H.  A.  B.  JR. 
and  then  HE  bought  <i  Phllco 
What  tn fietUncf  cmbarrautng  or  dan 
f#rou»  haii#  you  had  through  the  laUun 
of  ordinary  batUrUi?  VV#  u*>u  Id  bt  gtac 


3  "Point  Superiority 

1.  Th.  Fimou.  Diamond -Grid  — 
th*  diagonally  bca<rd  Irama  of  a 
I’hilco  ulalc  Buill  like  a  budge. 
Can't  buckle  can't  waip  -  can't 
abort-circuit  Double  latticed  to  lock 
active  material  (power  -  producing 
chemical  Ion  the  plate*.  Longer  hie 
Higher  efficiency. 

2.  The  Phllco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer — a  slotted  sheet  ol  hard 
rubber  Retains  the  solids  on  the 
platee  but  gives  Ire*  passage  to  the 
current  and  electrolyte.  Prevents 
plate  disintegration  Prolongs  bat¬ 
tery  life  41  per  cent. 

3.  The  Quarter-Sawed  Hard- 
Wood  Separator  — made  only  from 
giant  treee  1000  years  old;  quarter- 
sawed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  soft  grain  Hard  grain  for 
perfect  insulation  of  platee.  Soft 
grain  for  perfect  circulation  of  acid 
and  current— quick  delivery  of  power. 
Another  big  reason  why  Phllco  is 
Ik t  battery  tor  your  car. 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 

of  Philco  Service  Over  5500  stations 
—all  over  the  United  States  There 
is  one  near  you.  Write  for  address,  if 
necesaary. 

Philadelphia 

With  the  PHILCO  Slotted  Retainer 


Wanted — a  Philco! 


Cranking  a  big.  stiff-jointed  motor  is  "no  business  for  a  lady” — 
anytime.  In  emergencies — when  battery  failure  means  distress  and 
even  peril— safety  demands  the  lavish,  steadfast  power  of  a  Philco 
Battery. 

And  that's  why  motorists,  by  thousands  and  thousands,  are 
replacing  their  ordinary  batteries  with  Philco  Slotted-Retainer  Bat¬ 
teries — the  highest-powered,  longest-lived  Philco  Batteries  ever  built 
for  automobile  service. 

Just  a  turn  of  the  switch — a  touch  of  the  starter — and  your 
motor  whirls!  No  "flunking"  where  danger  threatens.  No  stalling 
in  traffic.  No  leaving  you  stranded,  night  coming,  miles  from  a 
service  station. 

Philco's  tremendous  reserve  power — it*  rugged,  shock -proof  strength — its 
day-in.  day-out  dependability — are  due  to  Philco  exclusive  over-size  construction 

plus  famous  time-tested  features  that  make  its  two-year  guarantee 
conservative. 

Install  a  Philco  NOW.  Safeguard  yourself  and  family  against  hand-cranking 
experiences.  Get  the  assurance  of  quick,  sure-fire  ignition — brilliant  lights— a 
blaring  horn.  A  Philco  now  costs  you  no  more — in  many  cases  even  less — 
than  just  an  ordinary*  battery. 

Philco  Slotted-Retainer  Batteries  are  built  for  every  make  and  model  of  car. 
There’s  a  Philco  Service  Station  near  you.  Write  for  address,  if  necessary. 


Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia 

The  famous  Philco  Slotted- Retainer  Battery  is  standard  for  eleetrxc  passenger  cars  and 
inuks.  mine  locomotives  and  other  battery  uses  where  long-la  'ting,  low-cosi 
service  is  demanded.  Whatever  von  use  batteries  for,  write  Philco. 


RADIO  DEALERS  Philco  Drynamk  Radio 
Storage  Battenea  are  shipped  to  you  rhargrtl 
but  absolutely  DRV.  N«  «<  »d  dopp«gr  No 
charging  equipment.  No  battertea  going  bad 
in  stock.  Wire  or  write  lor  detail*. 


with  the  famous  shock-resisting  Diamond -Grid  Plates 
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below.”  (“She'll  cut  that  out, ’’shesmiled.) 

Helen  avoided  newspaper  notoriety  usu¬ 
ally.  Stephen  wondered  at  her  willingness 
to  allow  Laurel's  name  to  appear  fre- 

ajently  in  print,  and  in  conspicuous  print. 

e  wondered  at  another  sudden  oddity 
of  Helen’s.  The  servants  wondered  at  it, 
too.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  servants 
who  brought  it  to  his  attention.  Twice, 
lately,  upon  arriving  home  in  the  late 
afternoon,  he  had  noticed  that  the  shades 
in  the  house  were  not  all  drawn.  He  had 
been  able  to  look  into  Helen's  room  on  the 
second  floor,  and  see  Laurel  seated  under 
the  light  at  the  piano,  playing.  He  spoke 
to  the  parlor-maid. 

“  I  know,  sir.  It  hardly  seems  safe,  sir. 
But  it’s  Mrs.  Dallas’s  orders,  sir.11 

Later  to  Stephen,  Helen  explained, 
"But  tt  looks  so  pretty  from  the  street. 
Why  shut  in  all  our  loveliness?  I’ll  run 


UncleJSamsays 


Use  a  NATIONAL 
Radio  Ledger 


1 1  RAINED  on  the  morning  of  Laurel's 
1  tea.  It  rained  in  torrents. 

"Gracious!  Don't  it  pour!”  exclaimed 
Stella  for  the  dozenth  time  to  the  woman 
next  to  her,  and  for  the  dozenth  time  to 
herself,  "’I  won’t  make  any  difference, 
though.  They’ve  all  got  limousines.” 
Then  out  loud  again,  "Gracious,  don’t  it 
pour! 

Every  few  minutes  she  looked  up  from 
the  machine  which  she  had  been  reeding 
with  coarse  white  cambric  all  the  morning 
and  gazed  anxiously  out  of  the  streaked 
window  beside  her  toward  the  building 
opposite,  against  the  dark  background  of 
which  she  could  sec  the  rain  sweeping. 

About  noon  she  exclaimed,  "Say,  it 
looks  lighter!  Say,  don't  it  look  lichtrr  to 
you?”  Then,  "It  is  letting  up.  Tt  looks 
to  me  as  though  it  was  letting  up  a  little," 
and,  finally,  "Gosh,  it’s  going  to  clear  off!" 
And  it  did! 

At  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  when 
Stella,  w  ith  a  hundred  or  so  other  women, 
emerged  from  the  big  black  building,  the 
air  w  as  clear  and  crisp  and  cold.  Stella, 
once  on  the  sidewalk,  stood  still  and  gazed 
straight  up.  Yes!  It  was  all  right!  The 
stars  were  shining  like  mad,  up  there,  at 
i  the  top  of  the  canyon,  beyond  the  dizzy 
Ask  for  Itooklet  precipices. 

I  his  w  as  Stella’s  fifth  week  in  the  shirt¬ 
waist  factory.  She  must  be  getting  used 
to  it,  she  guessed.  She  didn't  feel  a  bit 
tired  to-night.  If  it  wasn’t  so  late,  she 
wouldn’t  have  minded  walking  the  whole 
way.  Laurel  would  be  all  dressed  now. 
People  would  be  just  beginning  to  artivc. 
Gracious,  she  must  hustle.  Hut  she’d  sim¬ 
ply  got  to  go  over  to  the  room  for  a  jiffy 
first.  It  wouldn't  take  long.  She  had 
locked  the  door  on  Ed,  hut  she  always  got 
to  feeling  nervous  after  a  whole  day’s  ab¬ 
sence,  during  the  times  he  was  had. 

Stella  was  pretty  sure  that  this  landlady 
guessed  what  was  the  matter  with  Ed,  bin 
she  could  never  feel  certain  how  many  of 
the  roomers  were  “on.”  There  are  room¬ 
ers  who  find  it  helps  to  pass  away  the 
time  to  make  a  fuss  over  a  thing  in  the 
house,  like  Ed.  Stella  didn't  want  to  have 


A  small,  handy  account  hook  for 
merchants  and  professional  men 


SCRAPS  of  paper,  envelope  backs,  and 
paper -covered  note- books  are  losing 
popularity  as  bookkeeping  equipment. 

Income  tax  and  modern  business  requirements 
have  made  individuals  demand  loose  leaf  conve¬ 
nience  in  their  personal  and  business  accounting. 

Radio  Loose  Leaf  Ledger  is  a  new  and  wonder¬ 
fully  handy  ledger  for  keeping  private  records 
and  family  budgets;  and  for  the  merchant  and 
professional  man,  to  keep  a  concise,  complete 
record  of  all  of  his  business  transactions  in 
one  small  book. 

Radio  Ledger  is  a  big  value  at  a  small  price. 
You’ll  be  proud  to  own  a  Radio  Ledger  with 
its  lustrous  Black  Texhide  binding,  sparkling 
nickeled  back  and  cloth  tabbed  index.  There 
is  nothing  that  equals  if  at  its  price. 

Radio  Ledgers  are  sold  by  stationers.  Ask  your 
stationer  to  show  you  one  today.  If  ho  can't  supply 
you.  write  US  his  name  and  address.  W  e  will  mail  you 
descriptive  literature  and  see  that  lie  supplies  you. 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY 

t:r  R«vfr>*!e.  Hnlvotr.  Mj.  jflmem 
New  Not  Ihunr  Sf  Ck  i(Ot  G  - -  w.  la.;  ro  hU  t 


\\  NATIONAL/? 


The  Rielit  Book 
to  Write  in 


F»«r>  RADIO  l.edfter 
No.  0**Q.«  Include*: 
Radio  Hinder,  Rich 
Rlark  Teihldr  Rinding. 
Heavily  Nl.fceled  Bark 
••IlH  pjirni  opening 
and  locking  leser. 
Clnih  Tabbed  Indr, 

J**  Sheets  of one  of  th.  sr 
pilntrd  forms.  Rrculat 
OtMiMe  I  n»f%  I  eelftrr. 
ttrWt.  Cr*< lit  «n< 1  Bit. 
•  me  1'dCet  2  column 
Inurnal.  (  l»h  K««rtpt« 
Of  C.ss h  I >i %Ktj fsfmcnVt 
SH*et  slif  ME  In. 


National  Blank  Book  Company 

LOOSE  LEAF  AND  BOUND  BOOKS 


A  ruth  oi  yevjr  ihiimbo^fii  K  *<!»'*  my  • 
•ro .*#•>•  fouueft  trvl  *n>  pi*'** 

Ikraily  by  four  >noer Tike  prone*  \ot k 
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The  Promise  of  Happy  Days 


s 


OME  day  in  Tune,  when  happy  hours  abound,  a 
wonderful  girl  and  a  wonderful  boy  will  leave  their 
friends  in  a  shower  of  rice— and  start  to  roam. 


Then  life  will  surely  slip  its  tether  and  youth  will  be  full  of 
the  promise  of  happy  days  to  come. 

Give  them  a  Jordan  Blue  Boy,  the  bright  sky  overhead,  the 
green  turf  flying  by— and  just  beyond  the  hill  a  thousand 
miles  of  open  road— then  a  quiet  inn  for  dinner. 

This  rare  car  of  personality  and  charm  is  a  great  companion 
of  our  freer  hours. 

It  carries  a  thrill,  even  through  the  busy  traffic  down  the 
avenue.  It  leaps  light-footed  to  the  throttle  in  the  park. 

It  is  balanced,  as  a  fine  piece  of  mechanism  should  be — 
economical  as  your  good  judgment  requires— powerful 
beyond  the  need  of  hill  or  speedway. 

There  is  a  pride  of  ownership  in  the  Jordan  that  reveals  a  love 
for  things  that  really  count.  It's  like  old  money — old  treas- 
ures— good  taste  without  display,  and  judgment  that  is  rare. 

• 

Jordan  cars  are  chosen  by  those  who,  being  imitated  much, 
must  ever  display  cautious  judgment. 


JORDAN 
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from  QprQWi* 4  by  i  AliL  HWft 
O  ARCO  \W 


No  longer  true ! 

THE  PROGRESS  of  heating 
science  up  to  the  time  when 
the  American  Radiator  Company 
was  formed  is  pretty  well  sum¬ 
marized  by  this  old  song  reprint¬ 
ed  above. 

I  lomes  were  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold;  and  no  matter  what  you  did 
to  the  damper  the  smoke  went  up 
the  chimney,  carrying  most  of  the 
heat  along. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  bv 
the  American  Radiator  (Company 
wAi  the  establishment  of  a  depart 

ment  for  determining  definite  per¬ 
formance  standards  for  its  boilers 
and  radiators.  That  department 
developed  into  the  Institute  of 
Thermal  Research,  the  largest  lab- 
orator  ies  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  problems  of  better 
warmth. 

Here  materials  are  tested  and  every 


new  type  of  boiler  and  radiator 
must  prove  in  advarue  precisely 
what  it  can  do. 

Architects  have  long  been  familiar 
with  the  service  of  the  Institute 
of  Thermal  Research.  It  is  one 
large  reason  why  they  so  often 
write  ’’AMERICAN  Radiators'*  and 
"IDEAL  Boilers'*  into  their  speci¬ 
fications.  Dealing  as  they  do  with 
life’s  most  sacred  investment,  they 
like  to  insist  upon  materials  from 
which  scientific  tests  have  elim¬ 
inated  every  element  of  chance. 

The  little  book,  "Better  Warmth 
and  Better  Health,**  published  by 
this  company,  contains  ten  def¬ 
inite  suggestions  foe  saving  coal, 
and  other  information  of  value  to 
every  home  owner. 

May  we  send  you  a  copy?  A  card 
to  either  address  below  will  bring 
it  to  you  at  once. 


Many  a  family  knows  from  painful 
experience  how  true  is  the  old  song: 

"They  pushed  the  damper  in  and 

they  pulled  the  damper  out  but  the 
smoke  went  up  the  chimney  just 
the  same.*’ 


Inmiutf  of  Thermal  Research 
ol  ih* 

American  Radiator  Company 

»*♦*'"  «Kr  r.imji  of  Soilrit  art  drf- 
inttfly  dftfrminrd  hv  tfKi  with 
chimney*  of m*ny  different  n/o  tnd 
heichtt. 


AMERICAN  RADIATOR  COMPANY 


Ideal  Boilers  and  American  Radiators  for  every  heating  need 


104  West  42nd  Street.  Dept.  58 

r^== - == 

AmerjcwIdeal 

NEW  YORK 

- - -■ - 1 

/"Yradiat  ORsJbOII  1  RS 

816  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  58 

CHICAGO 
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Stella  Dallas,  by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty 


to  move  again.  This  landlady  had  been 
awfully  decent  about  the  rent  since  she 
had  got  a  job.  Gracious,  but  it  hadn't 
taken  that  thousand  dollars  long  to  fade 
away!  It  cost  something  to  keep  yourself 
and  a  sick  man — who  has  to  have  a  "par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  medicine” — going  these 
days,  though  you  didn’t  buy  yourself  a 
single  rag,  nor  spend  a  cent  on  theatres, 
or  the  movies,  or  desserts — 

Everything  was  all  right  at  the  room, 
thank  heaven!  Stella  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  light  the  candle  placed  upon  the 
chair  by  the  door,  hold  it  aloft  a  moment 
and  gaze  down  upon  the  double  bed.  Ed 
was  still  there,  still  harmless,  breathing 
heavily,  inert  and  unconscious. 

There  wasn’t  much  furniture  in  the 
room  besides  the  bed — a  commode,  a 
table,  and  three  chairs.  One  of  the  chairs 
was  an  old  morris  chair.  It  was  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  furniture  put  together  to 
Stella.  It  was  Stella’s  bed.  Surprising 
how  well  you  can  sleep  on  an  old  morris 
chair  if  you  work  hard  daytimes,  or  even 
on  the  floor  if  you  get  cramped.  It’s  all 
in  the  matter  of  getting  used  to  it. 

The  candle  spit  and  sputtered,  as  if  it 
objected  to  the  scene  it  lighted.  Stella 
didn’t  blame  it.  It  wasn’t  especially  beau¬ 
tiful.  Stella  would  be  busy  in  the  room 
till  midnight,  when  she  got  back.  She  did 
like  a  neat  room  to  deep  in.  It  looked  like 
somebody’s  back  yard  just  at  present, 
with  all  Ed’s  clothes  and  a  few  of  her  own 
hanging  up  to  dry  on  a  cord  she’d  stretched 
hack  and  forth  from  wall  to  wall,  and  Ed’s 
unwashed  breakfast  dishes  on  the  floor 
beside  the  bed.  He’d  roused  enough  to 
take  the  nourishment  she’d  left  for  him, 
apparently. 

•She  blew  the  candle  out,  put  it  back 
upon  the  chair,  closed  the  door  and  locked 
it,  descended  four  flights  of  bare  stairway 
and  went  out  again  beneath  the  stars. 

QTELLA  could  have  spoken  to  Laurel  if 
k  '  the  window  had  been  open.  She  was  as 
near  to  her  as  that!  She  could  sec  her  as 
clearly  as  if  she  had  been  inside.  How 
lucky  the  curtains  had  been  forgotten 
again.  How  lucky  this  particular  window 
had  been  selected  to  stand  in  t«  meet  the 
guests.  Lord,  hut  Laurel’s  flowers  were 
lovely!  The  papers  hadn't  exaggerated 
any,  Stella  guessed.  Laurel,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  her  garden,  was  like  a  great 
big  flower  herself. 

Stella  had  never  seen  her  look  more 
beautiful.  Her  dress  was  white,  chiffon 
she  thought — made  over  something  sil¬ 
very  that  made  her  shine  as  if  there  were 
dew  all  over  her.  No  dress  Stella  had  ever 
provided  for  Laurel  could  touch  this.  One 
of  those  artists,  whose  address  only  the 
few  and  fortunate  possess,  had  made  this 
fairy  dress  for  Laurel,  Stella  guessed.  My,  ! 
how  she  became  it!  Gosh!  She  looked 
like  a  regular  queen  to-night!  She  carried 
a  sheaf  of  white  orchids  on  her  left  arm. 
Through  the  chiffon  ribbon  that  tied  the 
flowers,  Stella  caught  a  glimpse  of  some¬ 
thing  that  looked  like  diamonds  sparkling 
on  Laurel’s  wrist!  A  moment  later,  as 
Laurel  turned  a  little,  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of  what  was  clasped  about  her  throat. 
Pearls!  A  string  of  pearls!  Oh,  Lollie! 
Oh,  dear,  dear  Lollie!  She  had  come  into 
her  own!  She  was  being  crowned  in  her 
rightful  kingdom  at  last! 

Stella  left  the  window  for  a  moment 
and  stole  to  the  front  of  the  house.  Yes.  [ 


Half  a  century 
of  confidence  means 
something! 

THF.  nice  thing  about  Listcrinc  it  that  it  docs  what  an 
antiseptic  it  supposed  to  do  guards  against  infection — 
and  docs  it  tafrly. 

For  half  a  century  now  people  have  trusted  this  very  excel¬ 
lent  and  dependable  product. 

And  the  longer  you  have  it  around  the  house  the  more  uses 
you  discover  for  it.  Just  glance  through  the  following  list  of 
some  of  the  purposes  it  serves: 

Some  of  its  many  uses 

A  safe,  unlrrltatlng  antiseptic  A  safe  and  fragrant  deodorant 
fnrruu,  sound,  and  acratche*.  In  matter*  of  personal  hygiene, 
affording  protection  again"  In-  Delightful  after  .having, 
fectlon  while  Nature  h«k  F-ffrctlve  In  combating  dandruff. 

As  a  gargle  for  throat  Irritations  I  *eful  In  many  akin  disorder*, 
toward  off  more  serious  Ills.  As  a  mouthwash  to  correct  un- 

Asa  spray  in  nasal  catarrh.  pleasant  breath  i  halitosis'. 

Always  have  Listcrinc  near  at  hand  in  your  home.  Then  you 
will  have  the  comfortable  feeling  of  knowing  the  antiseptic  you 
use  is  sure  in  its  work — ar.d  sale! 

LAMBERT  Pll  AR  M  A  C  A  L  CO  M  I*  A  N  Y 

SAIN  T  1.0  I  I  S.  U.  S.  A. 
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The  physician  found  that  the  glands 

of  her  mouth  had  dried  up — 

A  remarkable  case  showing  the  influence  six  tiny  glands 
have  in  protecting  the  unreplaceable  enamel  of  the  teeth 


AN.  interesting  case  has  been 
reported  by  a  leading  phy¬ 
sician. 

A  woman  entered  a  hospital 
complaining  of  dryness  in  her 
throat  and  of  difficulty  in  swal¬ 
lowing.  Her  teeth  which  had  al¬ 
ways  been  sound  had  suddenly 
begun  to  decay  "in  a  frightful 
manner.” 

A  thorough  examination  by 
the  physician  showed  that  the 
six  small  salivary  glands  in  her 
mouth  had  ceased  to  pour  out  their 
constant  stream  of  healing,  germ- 
free  fluids. 

We  have  here,  the  physician 
says,  the  explanation  for  the 
rapid  progress  of  tooth  decay  in 
this  patient.  The  acids  produced 
by  fermentation  of  small  food 
particles  (which  are  present  even 
after  a  thorough  brushing  of  the 
teeth)  were  not  diluted  by  the 
saliva.  They  acted  with  full 
strength  on  the  enamel  of  her 
teeth,  rapidly  eating  it  away. 

To  provide  protection  against 
these  deadly  acids  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  forming  in  every  mouth, 
nature  intended  the  six  tiny 
salivary  glands  situated  in  the 
cheeks  and  under  the  tongue 
automatically  to  flush  the  teeth 
and  gums  every  moment  in  the 
day  and  night. 

Although  these  glands  are  small 
they  can  win  their  fight  against 
the  acids  if  they  can  be  made  to 
function  normally.  In  a  healthy 
mouth  they  secrete  more  than  a 
quart  of  alkaline  fluid  per  day. 

1  his  fluid  neutralizes  the  acids 
and  washes  them  away. 

Why  in  so  many  apparently 

healthy  mouths  secretions 
are  often  insufficient 
The  way  we  live  today  makes  it 
difficult  for  our  glands  to  work  at 
t  heir  norm al  rate.  Nat ure  ex pected 
us  to  stimulate  and  exercise  them 
by  chewing  hard,  tough  food. 


A  new  instrument  for  the  study 
of  the  glands  of  the  mouth  shows 
that  they  are  20  times  more  ac¬ 
tive  when  we  chew  than  when 
the  jaws  are  at  rest.  This  is  why 
only  2  out  of  every  100  savages 
had  bad  teeth — the  rough,  raw 
food  they  ate  kent  the  glands 
well  exercised,  nealthy  and 
active. The  soft  foods  we  eat  to¬ 
day,  often  hurriedly  swallowed, 
do  not  keep  cur  glands  exercised 
and  active. 

Pebeco  keeps  the  glands  of 
your  mouth  at  work 

Pebeco  is  a  dentifrice  prepared 
especially  to  assist  the  natural 
processes  causing  these  glands  to 
work.  It  does  for  us  what  the 
chewing  of  hard  food  did  for  our 
primitive  ancestors.  Pebeco  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline.  By  its 
mere  presence  in  the  mouth  it 
causes  the  glands  to  flow  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  never  ex¬ 
hausts  the  glands  —  it  never 
checks  their  natural  action. 

For  washing  the  teeth  and 
keeping  the  outside  surfaces  pol¬ 
ished  no  better  dentifrice  than 
Pebeco  can  be  made.  It  works 
quickly  and  efficiently  without 
wearing  away  the  enamel  or  in¬ 
juring  the  edges  of  the  gums.  Its 
constant  use  gives  you  teeth  as 


Examination  t hoard  that  the 
a*  i~r  Were  aeting  with  full 
•  '/’iih  or.  the  enamel  of  her 
teeth,  rapidly  eating  it  a  way 


beautiful  as  nature  intended  you  to 
have.  After  a  thorough  cleansing 
with  Pebeco — it  has  just  enough 
tang  to  it  to  exhilarate — your 
mouth  feels  as  refreshed  as  does 
your  body  after  a  bath,  and  you 
have  the  convincing  feeling,  too, 
that  you  have  done  for  your 
teeth  and  mouth  all  that  science 
can  teach  you  to  do. 

l  ake  home  a  tube  tonight  and 
note  its  invigorating  and  refresh¬ 
ing  taste.  It  will  keep  the  glands 
of  your  mouth  active  and  your 
teeth  sound  and  beautiful.  5()c  at 
all  druggists.  Manufactured  only 
by  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc. 

This  simple  gland  test 
will  show  you 

Send  us  ten  cents  today  for  ma¬ 
terial  for  testing  whether  your 
own  salivary  glands  are  active 
enough  to  protect  you  against 
these  deadly  acids.  We  will  in¬ 
clude  a  junior  size  tube  of  Pebeco 
and  our  booklet — "Mow  the 
Glands  Protect  theTeeth.”  Lehn 
&  Fink,  Inc.,  Dept.  E-«;,  635 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
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Stella  Dallas,  by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty 


There  was  an  awning  running  from  the 
front  door  to  the  street,  there  was  a  man 
in  livery  at  the  curbing,  shouting  numbers; 
there  was  a  long  row  of  automobiles  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  reaching  far  away 
in  both  directions.  All  for  Lollie.  Stella 
glanced  up.  Every  window  was  faintly 
aglow.  7  hrough  one  of  them  that  must 
have  been  open  she  could  hear  music, 
dance  music— piano,  violins,  sxxophone, 
and  drum.  All  for  Lollie!  She  went  back 
again  to  her  window  in  the  alley. 

Everything  was  as  it  ought  to  be.  Even 
Lollie’s  mother  was  as  she  ought  to  be — 
also  wearing  a  gown  made  by  an  artist, 
also  wearing  pearls,  also  beautiful,  also 

Jueenly.  My!  She  was  made  for  the  part. 

s  the  guests  approached  her,  Stella  ob¬ 
served  that  there  was  that  look  of  high 
approval  and  homage  in  their  eyes  that 
should  be  in  the  eyes  of  everybody,  who 
shook  hands  with  Laurel’s  mother.  Stella 
observed,  too,  that  when  the  guests  shook 
hands  with  Laurel,  with  the  little  queen 
herself,  there  was  more  than  high  approval 
in  their  eyes.  There  was  sudden  and  spon¬ 
taneous  pleasure,  and  afterward  mur¬ 
mured  words  of  praise. 


“All  right,"  she  replied,  cheerfully.  "  I 
will.  I'm  ready  now.  I’ve  seen  enough.” 
For  the  instant  before  she  had  seen 
straight  into  Laurel’s  heart  for  a  fleeting 
ten  seconds! 

Laurel  didn’t  know  it.  Laurel  had  no 
idea  that  her  mother’s  eyes  were  in  the 
depths  of  the  mirror  she  had  gazed  into, 
at  her  own  reflection.  * 

It  had  happened  like  this:  Stella  had 
seen  it  all.  She  had  observed  the  first 
faint  flush  of  color  creep  down  the  back  of 
Laurel’s  neck  as  a  young  man  had  rushed 
up  to  her,  and  eagerly  taken  her  hand  in 
his  in  greeting.  Apparently,  the  young 
man  had  asked  Laurel  to  dance  with  him. 
As  yet  she  hadn’t  left  her  post  in  the  bay 
window.  She  had  hesitated,  had  glanced 
around  the  room — the  guests  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  thin  out — then  had  accented  the 
invitation. 

Still  flushed  (her  neck  was  still  pink  be¬ 
neath  her  pearls),  she  had  looked  about 
her  for  a  place  to  lav  her  flowers,  spied  the 
window  sill,  had  taken  three  steps  toward 
Stella  and  laid  her  flowers  down,  almost 
as  if  in  Stella’s  lap;  paused,  raised  her 
eyes.  The  window  was  just  in  front  of  her. 
flic  clear  plate  glass,  with  the  light  be¬ 
hind  it.  was  a  perfect  mirror.  Laurel  gave 
herself  a  long  look.  Six  feet  away  Stella 
caught  that  look,  huggrd  it  to  her  close. 
She  had  never  seen  anything  so  dazzling, 
so  luminous,  in  all  her  life  before!  It 
wasn’t  meant  for  her.  It  wasn’t  meant 
for  anyone  on  earth.  It  was  like  catching 
a  bit  of  shooting  star — of  shooting  heaven. 

The  young  man  to  whom  Laurel  gave 
her  hand  a  moment  later,  the  young  god 
who  had  made  Laurel  look  at  herself  like 
that,  w’as  none  other  than  Richard  Gros- 
venor.  Stella  would  have  known  him 


YOU  can  let  the  child  pick  the  flowers,  but  the 
food*  needs  of  a  growing  child  are  so  vital  that 
Mother  herself  must  select  her  daughter’s  food. 

Mothers  should  know  that  while  oatmeal  leads  all 
cereals  in  food  value,  there’s  a  difference  in  rolled  oats. 

The  superiority  of  H-O  is  due  to  an  exclusive  process 
of  Steam-Cooking  and  Pan-Toasting  the  oats  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 

Thorough  Steam-Cooking  in  closed  kettles  at  250 
degrees,  dextrinizes  the  starch  and  makes  the  oats 
digestible.  Pan-Toasting  over  live  coal  fires  at  650 
degrees,  produces  that  delicious  H-O  flavor. 

H  O  oats  are  plump,  curly  and  brown — exclusive 
characteristics  made  possible  only  by  the  Steam- 
Cooking  and  Pan-Toasting  process. 

Oatmeal  made  from  H-O  (Hornby’s  Oats)  has  dis¬ 
tinctive  color,  flavor  and  texture,  unlike  any  other  oats. 

For  free  trial  package,  write  the  H-O  Cereal  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Department  "C,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  Ayr, 
Ontario. 


Pan  Toasted 

FLAVOR 


tS  team  Cooked 

/e- HEALTH 


OATS 
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Four  Out  of  Five  Wait  Too  Long 


Mary  Pickford 
Describes  Her  Most 


Thrilling  Experience 

( Continued  from  page  34) 

little  money.  And  at  thirteen  she  went  to 
New  York  all  alone,  determined  to  get 
this  chance. 

"I  lived  with  a  woman  in  a  little  flat  so 
crowded  that  we  were  always  falling  over 
each  other,”  she  said.  ‘‘But  the  woman 
herself  was  poor,  and  it  was  good  of  her  to 
take  me  in  at  all.  I  used  to  call  her  ‘Aunt 
Minnie,’  although  she  wasn’t  related  to 
me  in  any  way.  For  weeks  I  haunted  the 
agencies  and  the  manager’s  offices,  sitting 
there  for  hours  at  a  time,  with  the  other 
peonle  who  were  hunting  a  job  as  I  was. 

"We  would  wait  and  wait,  until  finally 
somebody  would  shoo  us  all  out,  telling 
we  could  ‘come  again  next  Monday.’ 
was  always  either  going  out,  to  try  my 
luck  at  another  oflicc,  or  being  turned  out 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  weary,  waiting 
crowd.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  1  ever  saw 
anybody  except  office  boys,  who  apparent¬ 
ly  despised  us  all,  without  exception. 

"It  was  summer  and  terribly  hot.  I 
used  to  think  I  would  melt;  and  the  little 
money  I  had  teas  melting  away!  I 
wouldn’t  spend  a  nickel  for  car  fare,  but 
walked  the  hot  pavements  until  my  feet 
were  almost  blistered. 


"T'HKN  I  had  what  I  thought  was  a  \v« 

*  derful  idea.  1  would  write  letters 
^he  leading  actresses,  tell  them  that  I,  too, 
was  going  to  be  a  great  actress,  and  ask 
them  to  help  me.  I  began  to  write:  to 
Maude  Adams,  to  Julia  Marlowe,  to  Mrs. 
Fiske.  But  suddenly,  I  had  a  still  more 
wonderful  idea:  1  would  go  to  see  these 
stars  and  present  my  case  in  person. 

"The  only  leading  actress  who  was  ac¬ 
cessible  just  then  was  Blanche  Hates. 
This  seemed  a  great  piece  of  luck,  how¬ 
ever.  for  I  knew  she  was  under  Bclasco’s 
management,  which  was  the  very  height 
of  my  own  ambition.  Over  and  over 
again  I  had  tried  to  sec  him;  but  as  usual  1 
never  got  past  the  office  boy. 

"I  determined  now  to  ask  Miss  Bates  to 
help  me.  It  meant  spending  money  for 
car  fare,  for  she  was  playing  in  Brooklyn, 
but  I  would  have  to  be  extravagant  for 
once.  I  had  only  one  dress — but  I  put  it 
on  ten  different  ways!"  laughed  Mary. 

"Miss  Bates  has  told  me  her  side  of  the 
story  since  then.  It  was  a  terribly  hot 
day,  but  I  finally  reached  her  hotel  and 
was  admitted  to  her  apartment  by  a  col¬ 
ored  maid,  named  Carrie.  I  have  good 
reason  to  remember  her,  for  she  helped  to 
bring  about  the  most  wonderful  day  of  my 
life. 

"Carrie  and  I  had  quite  an  interview. 
She  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  office  boys 
I  had  been  dealing  with  that  I  quite 
opened  my  heart  to  her.  .And  if  other 
people  had  been  as  responsive  as  Carrie 
was  my  troubles  would  have  been  over 
long  before  they  did  come  to  an  end.  It 
seems  that  she  went  in  to  Miss  Bates  and 
asked  her  to  sec  me.  But  it  was  so  hot. 
and  Miss  Bates  was  tired,  and  she  thought 
I  was  just  another  of  the  stage-struck  lit¬ 
tle  girls  who  were  always  bothering  her; 


Make  sure  your  teeth 
are  sound 


Tender,  bleeding  gums  herald  Pyorrhea’s  coming. 


Don’t  delay.  Start  the  fight  at  once.  First  of  all.  go 
to  your  dentist  for  tooth  and  gum  inspection.  Then, 
brush  the  teeth,  twice  daily,  with  Forhan’s  For 
the  Gums. 


Public  dental  records  show  that  four  persons  out  of 
every  five  past  forty,  and  thousands  younger,  wait  too 
long.  Don’t  be  one  of  this  sorry,  neglectful  majority. 


Pyorrhea,  when  it  strikes,  i.  a  merciless  foe.  The 
gums  recede.  The  teeth  loosen  or  must  be  extracted. 
Germs  gather  and  infection  often  sweeps  through 
the  system. 

Forhan’s  For  the  Gums,  when  used  in  time  and  used 
consistently,  will  prevent  Pyorrhea  or  check  its 
progress.  It  will  keep  the  teeth  clean,  the  gums  firm, 
the  entire  mouth  healthy.  It  is  the  time-tested  for¬ 
mula  of  R.  J.  Forhun,  D.  D.  S ,  pleasing  to  the  taste 
anJ  recommended  by  the  foremost  dentists. 

Buy  a  tube  today.  Brush  your  teeth  regularly  with 
it,  morning  and  night.  At  all  druggists,  y^c  and  60c. 
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“It’s  the  Plug  Hat 
Gets  the  Snowballs 


HF.  first  portable  electric  suc¬ 
tion  sweeper  on  the  market 
was  The  Hoover. 

_  It  is  the  first  today. 

Year  in  and  year  out  it  has  renewed  and 
reinforced  its  leadership  by  the  unremitting 
thoroughness  of  its  work. 

Only  a  product  of  unique  and  special  virtue 
can  do  that. 

It  is  always  the  outstanding  thing  that  is 
the  tempting  target;  and  like  the  leader  in 
every  field  The  Hoover  is  the  focus  of 
competitive  attack. 

So  far  as  wc  can  learn,  this  attack  assumes 
only  one  character. 

It  does  not  deny  the  efficacy  of  Hoover 
design,  Hoover  construction,  or  Hoover 
performance. 

But  it  socks  to  spread  the  impression  that 
The  Hoover  is  hard  on  rugs. 

•  • 

Do  you  think  The  Hoover  is  hard  on  rugs? 

If  it  were,  would  it  be  the  largest 
selling  electric  cleaner  in  the  worlds 
with  more  than  a  million  safilfied 
users ? 

If  it  were,  would  it  be  the  choice  of 
rug  experts  as  the  preserver  of  car - 
petings  beyond  price ? 


If  it  were,  would  more  than  50,000  users  of 
many  years'  experience  have  voluntarily 
written  us  their  enthusiastic  indorsement ? 

If  it  were,  would  more  than  48%  of  our  sales 
result  from  The  Hoover  being  recommended 
by  users  to  their  friends? 

If  it  were,  would  from  30°/0  ,0  40%  °J  our 
sales  be  to  persons  who  have  owned  other 
machines? 

If  it  were,  would  more  than  $71,000,000.00 
worth  of  Hoovers  have  been  sold ,  representing 
perhaps  twice  as  much  money  as  has  been 
invested  in  any  other  cleaner? 

If  it  were,  would  leading  merchants  every¬ 
where  have  risked  the  confidence  of  their  trade 
by  continuously  indorsing  The  Hoover- 
many  for  over  / 4  years? 

If  it  were,  would  The  Hoover  be  the  standard 
against  which  all  other  cleaners  are  judged? 

If  it  were,  would  it  enjoy  the  undeniable 
leadership  of  the  industry? 

No,  dear  reader,  The  Hoover  is 
not  hard  on  rugs. 

It  is  only  hard  on  competitors. 

The  Hoover  Company 

North  Cakton,  Ohio 
Tkr  aUnl  a\4  Urtnt  natfi  o/  rlritrir  ihaneri 
Tbr  in  Cu»d..  >1  Kunlun.  OM- 


C3he  HO  OVER 

It  BEATS  •••  as  it  Sweeps  as  it  Cleans 
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so  she  refused.  Carrie  urged  my  cause, 
but  she  couldn’t  make  any  impression. 
Finally  she  said  to  Miss  Bates: 

‘‘*1  never  have  asked  you  a  favor,  but 
I’m  going  to  ask  one  now.  Won’t  you 

S'ase  tell  this  little  girl  that  she  can  go  to 
r.  Belasco  and  say  that  you  sent  her?’ 
‘“Oh,  all  right!’  said  Miss  Bates.  ‘Tell 
her  that,  if  you  want  to.’ 

“When  I  got  this  message,  I  went  as 
fast  as  I  could  straight  to  the  theatre 
where  Mr.  Bclasco's  offices  were.  They 
were  up  three  long  flights  of  stairs.  I  had 
often  climbed  those  stairs;  and  always, 
before  this  time,  they  had  seemed  inter¬ 
minable.  But  now  1  fairly  ran  up  and, 
breathless  but  triumphant,  confronted 
my  old  enemy,  the  office  boy,  and  an¬ 
nounced  haughtily: 

‘“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Belasco!  I  have  a 
message  from  Miss  Bates!' 

“This  didn’t  have  the  expected  effect 
on  the  office  boy.  Nothing  does  affect 
them.  If  Shakespeare  himself  came  along 
and  asked  to  sec  a  manager,  the  office  boy 
would  say,  'Whaddayou  wantta  sec  him 
about?’ 

“But  it  happened  that  Mr.  Dean  was 
in  his  office  close  by  and  heard  my  impe¬ 
rious  demand.  He  had  me  shown  in,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  I  meant  about  hav¬ 
ing  a  message  from  Miss  Bates.  At  first  I 
wouldn’t  explain.  I  wasn’t  going  to  be 

tut  off  by  anybody  I  1  demanded  to  sec 
Ir.  Belasco.  You  see,  I  was  absolutely 
desperate  by  this  time,  and  I  had  the 
courage  that  comes  with  desperation.” 

KVEN  in  the  telling  of  the  story,  there 
was  in  Mary's  eyes  such  a  glowing 
depth,  such  intensity,  such  fire,  that  I 
wondered  how  anyone  could  have  resisted 
her.  Evidently  Mr.  Dean  came  under  the 
spell,  just  as  Carrie  had.  For  he  finally 
promised  that  he  would  try  to  get  her  the 
interview  she  wanted. 

"I  had  to  wait  a  long  time  though,”  she 
said.  "Weeks  went  by.  I  climbed  those 
three  flights  of  stairs  so  many  times  that 
I  seemed  to  be  always  either  going  up 
them,  hoping — or  coming  down,  with 
one  more  disappointment  added  to  my 
long  list.  Then,  at  last,  they  told  me  one 
day  that  Mr.  Belasco  had  agreed  to  see 
me  at  the  theatre  that  night,  after  the 
play  was  over. 

■'Aunt  Minnie  went  with  me;  and  at 
eleven  o’clock  I  met  Mr.  Belasco  on  the 
stage.  The  actors  had  gone  to  their  dress¬ 
ing-rooms  and  the  place  was  empty  and 
almost  dark.  I  was  frightened,  more 
frightened  than  I  have  ever  been,  before 
or  since.  I  he  chance  I  had  longed  for, 
and  worked  for,  and  prayed  for  had  come. 
I  didn't  dare  to  fail.  But  it  would  be  over 
so  soon!  Just  a  few  minutes;  and  then — 
"As  I  walked  toward  Mr.  Belasco,  he 
looked  at  me— and  his  eyes  seemed  to 
pierce  clear  through  me.  I  didn’t  speak; 
couldn't  speak!  After  he  had  studied  me 
a  moment,  he  said,  ‘Well,  young  lady!  So 
you  want  to  be  an  actress?’ 

‘“Oh,  no,  sir!'  I  said  earnestly.  'I’ve 
been  an  actress  for  eight  years!’ 

"I  was  thirteen  then,  hut  I  was  small 
and  looked  only  about  ten  or  eleven.  So 
when  I  said  I  had  been  an  actress  for  eight 
years,  it  amused  Mr.  Belasco. 

‘“I  want  to  be  a  real  actress  now,’  I 
went  on.  'I've  been  doing  dreadful  parts 
in  dreadful  plays.  I’ve  wasted  eight 
years,  and  I  mustn’t  lose  any  more  time!’ 


TO  have  the  screen  door  close  every  time 
it  is  opened  and  to  have  it  close  in  absolute 
silence — what  a  comfort  that  would  be,  what 
freedom  from  annoyance! 

But  you  have  only  to  apply  Sargent  Door 
Closer  520!  This  closer  is  small  in  size — 
exactly  suited  for  use  on  the  screen  door  and 
doors  inside  the  house.  It  is  reasonable  in 
price.  Yet  it  works  as  silently  and  surely  as 
the  larger  Sargent  Closers  you  have  often 
seen  on  commercial  buildings.  It  may  be 
used  on  the  outside  of  the  screen  door,  or 
between  the  screen  door  and  the  house  door. 
It  is  quickly  put  up.  A  diagram  with  every 
closer  explains  its  easy  application  to  any 
door. 

Use  Sargent  Door  Closer  520,  also,  on  the 
back-stairs  door,  the  refrigerator  room  and 
lavatory  doors  and  on  the  storm  door  in 
winter.  It  will  add  much  to  the  safety,  con¬ 
venience  and  silence  of  your  home. 

“520"  is  for  sale  by  hardware  dealers 
everywhere. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
45  Water  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


screen  door  closed — 

without  a  slam  ! 
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qA  reputation  for  accuracy 

WHEN  you  want  to  know  the  correct  time,  consult  a 
watch  that  has  a  reputation  for  accuracy.  The  Hamilton’s 
reputation  for  accuracy  is  so  great  that  it  has  become  known 
as  the  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America. 

To  the  virtue  of  accuracy,  the  Hamilton  Watch  adds 
that  other  requisite  of  a  modern  timepiece  —  beauty.  The 
Hamilton  is  a  beautiful  object  that  men  and  women  Like 
pride  in  owning.  Men  like  the  Hamilton  Watch  because  it 
keeps  accurate  time.  Women  also  like  it  because  it  is  de¬ 
pendable  as  well  as  dainty. 

Jewelers  take  pleasure  in  selling  the  Hamilton  Watch 
because  of  its  accuracy  and  durability. 

It  is  now  possible  to  get  Hamilton  accuracy,  dependability, 
and  service  at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  Our  Number  974, 
movement  only  priced  at  £25.00, can  be  fitted  by  your  jeweler 
in  a  case  to  suit  your  pocketbook. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY  Lancaster.  Pa.,  US.  A. 


The  Watch 
of  Railroad 
Accuracy 


Haim  It  on  Ho.  9 10  in 
"Franklin  "  Case  f  46 

You’d  lik*  «hi»  watch,  with  iti  fancy 
mrtaldial,  17  ad.utttd  movr- 

m»nl.  and  nipivtd  grr*n  of  whit* 
Cold  filled  cat*. 


Hamilton  No.  014  m 
"Lancatter"  Cat* 

Th*  watch  of  today  and  of  tomor- 
tow.  too.  It  thit  t7-j*w*l,  thr**- 
position  *d|uM*d  mov*m»it.  In 
cat*  u  *n|tavod  cr**n  gold,  and  th# 
dial  hand  •  m*f****d,  with  inlaid 
onamrl  numnah . 


Hamilton  No.  910  m 
"Byron"  Can  $t7i 

In,.,  cat*  of  faduonahW  gr~ 
whit#  gold  (14k  *n grand),  thtt 
watch  11  a  thing  of  b»*uty  a| 
ni.|UnlHkn  aJjuafad 
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"He  smiled  at  that  and  said,  ‘But  why 
do  you  come  to  me?’ 

“I  knew  enough  about  human  nature 
even  then,”  said  Mary,  smiling  herself, 
"to  understand  that  everyone  loves  ap¬ 
preciation.  "But  I  was  sincere;  I  wasn’t 
just  trying  to  flatter  him  when  I  told  him 
that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  begin  at 
the  top  and  then — if  I  must — go  on  down. 

‘“>ou  are  the  top,’  I  declared.  ‘So  I 
have  come  to  you  first.  If  you  refuse  me, 
I  shall  go  to  Sir. - and  I  named  an¬ 

other  manager. 

"That  made  him  smile  again.  ‘Well,’ 
he  said,  'wg  will  give  you  a  trial,  anyway.’ 
And  he  handed  me  some  poems  and  asked 
me  to  read  them  to  him. 

"‘Oh,  no,  sir!*  I  said.  Tleasel  I  don’t 
know  these  poems.  If  I  try  to  read  them 
to  you,  I  can’t  do  myself  justice.  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  do  a  scene  from  one  of  the  plays  I’ve 
been  in.  You  won’t  like  it.  1  know  it’s 
awful.  It’s  what  I  want  to  get  away  from. 
But  it’s  the  only  kind  of  thing  I  really 
know.’ 

"’All  right!’  he  laughed.  ‘Have  it  your 
own  way.  And  he  called  to  the  electri¬ 
cian,  who  was  waiting  for  us  to  get 
through,  ‘Louie,  turn  on  the  lights  for  the 
young  lady.’ 

"lie  climbed  over  the  rail  of  the  stage 
box  and  settled  himself,  while  I  dragged 
two  chairs  to  the  center  of  the  stage  and 
explained  to  him  that  one  chair  was  a  poor 
woman  and  the  other  was  a  policeman 
who  was  going  to  take  her  to  prison.  I 
was  a  little  boy,  pleading  with  the  police¬ 
man  to  spare  the  unhappy  female. 

"  The  lights  blazed  on;  and  1  fell  on  my 
knees  between  the  two  chairs.  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  pleading  for  the  poor  woman; 
nut  my  torrent  of  passionate  appeal  was 
really  for  myself— lor  the  chance  which  I 
had  to  have!  If  ever  I  put  my  whole  heart 
and  soul  into  anything.  I  did  it  then.  I 
was  terrified  lest  he  might  stop  me  and 
say,  'That’s  enough.  It’s  awful!1  And  I 
poured  out  the  lines  in  a  mad  rush  of  feel¬ 
ing— in  a  perfect  agony  of  determination 
that  I  would  be  heard. 

"When  I  had  finished,  there  was  abso¬ 
lute  silence  for  what  seemed  to  me  a  long 
time;  but  I  suppose  it  was  only  a  minute 
or  two.  Then  Mr.  Bclasco  said,  'Put  out 
the  lights,  Louie!’” 

CHE  stopped  and  looked  at  me  with  a 
little  smile — but  it  was  a  rather  tremu¬ 
lous  smile.  She  was  not  acting.  Shew-as  liv¬ 
ing  the  whole  thing  over  again— body 
tense,  hands  clenched,  eyes  glow  ing.  She 
made  me  see  and  feel  it  too;  the  frightened 
litrlc  girl,  face  to  face  with  her  fleeting 
chance,  passionately  determined  to  be 
heard,  tremblingly  awaiting  the  verdict — 
and  then  the  silence  broken  by  that 
abrupt  order:  "Put  out  the  lights. 
Louie!”  The  words  actually  gave  me  a 
cold  thrill,  a  little  shiver  along  my  spine. 

"It  was  as  if  he  had  said  to  me:  ’Put  out 
the  lights!”'  she  went  on.  “*T  he  lights  of 
your  dreams  and  your  hopes — put  them 
all  out!’ 

"The  stage  suddenly  went  black,  except 
for  one  solitary  light  at  the  side.  And  I 
stood  there  in  the  shadows,  my  hands  like 
ice,  mv  heart  like  lead,  watching  Mr. 
Belasco  as  he  climbed  onto  the  stage  and 
walked  toward  me.  He  led  me  over  to 
where  the  light  shone  down  on  us  and 
again  looked  into  my  eyes  for  a  long  min¬ 
ute.  Then  he  took  mv  face  between  his 


hands  and  said,  ‘I  think  we  will  make  a 
"real”  actress  of  you,  little  girl.’ 

"Can  you  imagine  how —  No!  you 
cant  imagine  my  reaction  of  feeling!  It 
was  like  coming  suddenly  to  life,  after  be¬ 
ing  almost  dead. 

"Aunt  Minnie  and  I  went  up  to  his 
office  and  I  signed  a  two-year  contract 
that  very  night.  When  he  asked  me  my 
name,  I  said;  'It’s  Gladys  Melbourne  in 
New*  York — but  I’m  Gladys  Smith  in 
Toronto!’ 

"That  amused  him  too.  I  had  picked 
out  Melbourne  for  a  stage  name  because 
it  seemed  very  high-sounding  to  me.  He 
agreed  that  .Smith  would  be  a  handicap 
for  an  actress,  but  he  didn't  approve  of 
Melbourne;  and  it  was  Mr.  Belasco  him¬ 
self  who  chose  the  name  I  have  kept 
ever  since.  I  had  been  christened  Mary 
Gladys  Smith.  I  always  hated  the 
‘Gladys’  part  and  was  only  too  glad  to 
drop  it  for  ’Mary.’  lie  asked  me  about 
family  names;  and  I  recalled  that  my 
mother’s  grandmother  was  a  Pickford.  So 
I  began  the  most  wonderful  day  of  my  life 
as  Gladys  Melbourne  and  ended  it  as 
Mary  Pickford.  It  was  almost  like  being 
born  again. 

"I  WAS  with  Mr.  Bclasco  two  seasons 
*  then.  The  first  part  1  took  was  that  of 
a  little  Southern  girl,  a  half-starved  child, 
who  should  have  been  only  skin  and 
bones;  whereas  I,  in  spite  of  my  own  pov¬ 
erty,  was  decidedly  plump.  I  was  very 
modest,  and  it  embarrassed  me  terribly 
when  the  problem  of  hiding  my  legs  was 
discussed  quite  openly.  It  was  settled  by 
having  me  wear  pantalettes.  But  that 
embarrassed  me  even  more!  At  the  dress 
rehearsal,  I  tried  to  tuck  up  the  offending 
garments;  and  I’ll  never  forget  my  humil¬ 
iation  when,  as  1  reluctantly  came  for¬ 
ward.  Mr.  Belasco  called  me  over  and 
pulled  down  those  pantalettes. 

"The  two  years  with  him  were  invalu¬ 
able  to  me.  1  did  not  have  big  parts,  or 
earn  much  money,  but  when  we  got  back 
to  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  second 
season.  I  had  saved  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  dollars.  Most  of  it  went  for  clothes 
which  I  needed,  and  to  help  my  mother.  It 
was  summer  then,  and  the  regular  theatres 
were  closed.  So  I  turned  to  the  moving 

S'ictures.  It  seemed  a  dreadful  come-down 
ar  anyone  who  meant,  as  I  did,  to  become 
a  great  actress  on  the  real  stage.  But  I 
had  to  live!  So  I  got  a  job  with  the  old 
Biograph  Company — and  that  settled  my 
future,  although  I  didn't  know  it  then.” 

‘Tell  me  some  of  the  thrills  you  have 
had  since  you  became  a  moving  picture 
star,”  I  said.  "You  must  have  had  a  good 
many.” 

"Y  es,  I  suppose  so,"  she  agreed.  "  I  re¬ 
member  one  narrow  escape  when  we  were 
making  a  picture  called  ‘In  the  Sultan's 
Garden.’  I  hey  put  me  into  a  sack  and 
threw  me  from  a  boat  into  the  Hudson 
River.  They  had  tried  to  take  every  pre¬ 
caution,  especially  as  I  couldn’t  swim. 
The  sack  was  not  really  tied.  1  could  open 
the  top  easily.  And  they  had  put  sand¬ 
bags  in  the  bottom  of  it,  so  that  it  would 
sink  and  leave  me  free. 

"In  the  play  I  was  to  be  rescued  by  an 
American  naval  officer,  who  was  to  reach 
the  scene  in  a  ship's  cutter.  I  hey  had 
hired  a  New  Y'ork  police  cutter  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  had  put  an  expert  swimmer  on 
it  to  do  the  rescuing.  I  hey  had  several 
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Stilled  for  Comfort 
Built  for  Wear 
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Style  28 jD 
Russia  Calf  dim 
fancy  Oxford 

'  |  'HE  snug,  shapely  fit  of  a 
kid  glove — with  the  ease, 
comfort  and  roominess  of  a 
slipper.  That’s  Hanover  Style! 

Full -weight,  full -seasoned, 
oak-tanned  leather— fashioned 
by  masters  in  the  shoe-making 
craft.  That’s  Hanover  Quality! 

Conservative  models  for 
men  of  restraint.  Smart, 
individual  styles  for  men  who 
want  something  "different.” 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

In  Hanover  Stores 
In  53  Cities 


This  is  possible  because  w«  are  the 
only  shoe  makers  in  America  who 
sell  exclusively  through  our  own 
stores.  If  there  is  no  Hanover 
Store  near  you,  we  will  fit  you 
from  Hanover.  Send  for  catalog. 

Hanover  Shoes  for  Boys 

and  Little  Men  — like  Dad's-  are 
good-looking  as  well  as  long- 
wearing.  S2.50  — ?jx>o— ^3.50. 

HANOVER  SHOES.  Hanover.  Pa. 
Exclusively  for  vVfen  and  'Boys 
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What  a  mother  can  do  to 
keep  her  child's  hair  healthy  — 
fine ,  soft  and  silky  —  bright, 
fresh-looking  and  luxuriant 

T'HK  beauty  of  your  child’*  hair  depend*  upon 
you,  upon  the  care  you  give  it. 

Shampooing  it  properly  is  the  most  important 
thing. 

It  is  the  shampooing  which  bring*  out  all  the 
real  life  and  lustre,  the  natural  wave  and  color, 
and  makes  the  hair  soft,  fresh  and  luxuriant. 

While  children’s  hair  must  have  frequent  and 
regular  w’ashing  to  keep  it  beautiful,  their  fine, 
oung  hair  and  tender  scalps  cannot  stand  the 
arsh  effect  of  ordinary  soaps.  The  free  alkali 
in  ordinary  soaps  soon  dries  the  scalp,  make*  the 
hair  brittle  and  ruins  it. 

That  is  why  discriminating  mothers,  every¬ 
where,  now  use  Mulsificd  cocoanut  oil  shampoo. 
This  clear,  pure,  and  entirely  greaseless  product 
cannot  possibly  injure,  and  it  does  not  dry  the 
scalp  or  make  the  hair  brittle,  no  matter  how 
often  you  use  it. 

When  oily,  dry  or  dull 

If  your  child’s  hair  is  too  oily,  or  too  dry;  if 
it  is  dull  and  heavy,  lifeless,  stiff  and  gummy; 


if  the  strands  cling  together,  and  it  feels  harsh 
and  disagreeable  to  the  touch;  or  if  dandruff  is 
accumulating,  it  is  all  due  to  improper  shampoo¬ 
ing. 

'» ou  will  be  delighted  to  see  how  easy  it  is 
to  keep  your  child’s  hair  looking  beautiful, 
when  you  use  Mulsificd  cocoanut  oil  shampoo. 

The  quick,  easy  way 

Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  Mulsificd  in  a 
cup  or  glass  with  a  little  warm  water  is  sufficient 
to  cleanse  the  hair  and  scalp  thoroughly. 

Simplv  pour  the  Mulsificd  evenly  over  the 
hair  ana  rub  it  in.  It  makes  an  abundance  of 
rich,  creamy  lather,  which  rinses  out  quickly 
and  easily,  removing  every  particle  ol  dust, 
dirt,  dandruff  and  excess  od — the  chief  causes 
of  all  hair  troubles. 

After  a  Mulsified  shampoo  you  will  find 
the  hair  will  dry  quickly  and  evenly  and 
have  the  appearance  of  being  much  thicker 
and  heavier  than  it  really  is.  It  keeps  the 
scalp  soft  and  healthy,  the  hair  fine  and  silky, 
bright,  fresh-looking  and  fluffy,  wavy  and 
easy  to  manage. 

You  can  get  Mulsificd  at  any  drug  store  or 
toilet  goods  counter,  anywhere  in  the  world. 
A  4-ouncc  bottle  should  last  for  months. 


Mulsified 

Cocoanut  Oil  Shampoo 


Splendid  for  Ch  ildren  — 
Fine  for  Men 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME  SPUR  ON  THE  TIE 
HEWES  &  POTTER.  Bo.ton,  Mai*. 
On  lh.  Pacific  Coa.t,  PAUL  B.  IIAY 
120  Battery  N«»«t .  Sin  Francisco.  Cal. 


SPUR  TIE 
Four-4n-Haml 
lied  lor  you 
tfclc*  clip  on  an. 


Suspendc 


HE  denier  wl 


other  expert  swimmers  at  hand  in  case  of 
an  emergency.  So  they  thought — and 
I  hoped — that  everything  would  be  all 
right. 

"  I  hey  threw  me  overboard  and  I  came 
up.  free  from  the  sack.  But  the  man  who 
was  running  the  cutter  was  not  a  moving 
picture  actor,  and  he  was  so  excited  that 
he  lost  control  of  the  boat  and  headed  it 
straight  at  me.  I  should  have  been 
crushed  between  the  two  boats  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  one  of  the  swimmers  I  just  spoke 
of.  He  leaped  into  the  water,  caught  me 
and  pulled  me  down,  just  as  the  bow  of  the 
cutter  passed  over  mv  head  and  crashed 
into  the  other  boat. 

"I  had  another  narrow  escape  when  we 
were  making  the  screen  version  of ‘Folly- 
anna.’  I  got  off  a  train  in  one  of  our  mov¬ 
ing-picture  storms.  I  hey  are  made,  you 
know,  by  sending  up  sheets  of  water  from 
great  hose,  and  then  directing  the  blast  of 
airplane  propellers  against  the  water  as  it 
comes  down. 

"They  wanted  it  to  look  like  a  particu¬ 
larly  driving  storm;  so  they  had  got  an 
extra  propeller  or  two.  You’ve  no  idea 
w  hat  a  force  those  blasts  of  air  have!  I 
was  absolutely  powerless  against  it  and 
it  was  carrying  me  toward  the  train, 
which  by  that  time  was  in  motion, 
fought  it  with  every  ounce  of  strength  I 
had.  hut  1  simply  eou/dn'l  stop!  1  was 
getting  nearer  the  train  all  the  time;  and 
I  knew  that  the  men  operating  the  pro¬ 
pellers  didn't  dream  that  1  couldn’t  help 
myself.  They  thought  I  was  just  acting. 
In  another  second,  I  should  have  gone 
under  the  wheels,  if  it  hadn’t  been  that  I 
was  actually  blown  off  my  feet  and  fell 
flat.  I  believe  that  was  the  narrowest 
escape  I’ve  ever  had. 

"\A/THKN  we  were  making  a  picture 

*  *  called  'The  Hoodlum'  1  risked  my 
life,  I  suppose,  but  it  w  as  in  another  way. 
That  w  as  the  year  of  the  influenza  epidem¬ 
ic.  I  had  been  ill  with  the  'flu’  myself  for 
four  weeks.  The  picture  had  been  held  up 
all  that  time  and  1  felt  that  I  muji  begin 
working  again  as  soon  as  possible.  I  he 
doctor  told  me  I  was  crazy,  and  that  he 
wouldn’t  he  responsible  for  the  conse¬ 
quences.  But  1  don’t  think  any  outsider 
realizes  the  sense  of  obligation  which  mo¬ 
tion  picture  stars  feel  in  regard  to  their 
work.  If  the  star  is  laid  up,  the  whole 
picture  stops.  Dozens,  perhaps  hundreds, 
of  people  have  to  be  idle.  So  you  take 

Cour  life  in  your  hands,  if  necessary,  to 
t  the  picture  go  on. 

"We  were  making  scenes  in  which  I  had 
to  be  out  in  another  of  those  driving  rain¬ 
storms.  Even'  night,  for  eight  consecu¬ 
tive  nights,  I  was  drenched  to  the  skin, 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
midnight. 

"The  ‘rain,’  driven  by  n  ropellers,  cut.' 
your  face  with  the  force  of  needles.  Even 
through  my  clothes,  I  could  feel  the  sting 
of  it.  Between  times — for  we  would  do 
the  same  thing  over  and  over,  to  be  suit 
of  getting  it  right— I  would  be  wrapped  in 
blankets,  and  would  sit  there  in  my  wet 
clothing  until  it  was  time  to  go  on  again. 

I  never  sat  down  to  my  ‘dinner’  until  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  But  I  lived 
through  it.  And  after  all,”  she  added, 
shaking  her  head,  "it  wasn't  a  very  good 
picture  anyway.” 

After  that  we  got  to  talking  again  of  the 
days  when  she  was  poor  and  struggling. 
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“The  School  of  Hard  Knocks” 

vs.  Organized  Training 


WHAT  was  "good  enough  for  your  father" 
doesn't  have  to  be  "good  enough  for  you" — 
.not  in  this,  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Most  men  try  to  advance  in  business  thru  daily 
attendance  at  an  institution  we  all  know — "The 
School  of  Hard  Knocks." 

It’s  too  slow — too  uncertain — question-marks  stud 
every  step  of  the  way. 

Then,  too.  as  the  years  roll  by— slowly  at  first,  then 
faster  and  faster— the  gray  creeps  up  around  our 
temples. 

\V  ithin  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been  made 
available  a  direct,  undeviating  road  to  success  in 
certain  highly  specialized  and  lucrative  branches  of 
business. 

Let's  start  at  the  beginning  — 

—picture  your  present  measure  of  success  by  the 
small  letter  "s." 

-and  let  the  capital  letter  "S"  symbolize  the 
rer  Success  you  want  to  attain. 

'our  problem,  in  a  few  words,  is  to  get  from  the 
small  "s"  to  the  big  "S"  with  as  little  lost  motion 
and  time  waste  as  possible. 

There  are  two  routes.  Com|>are  them. 


T 


*‘i  -•*' — * 


One  way  is  uncertain— slow— devious  and  wander- 
ing— often  obstructed,  and  difficult  at  every  turn. 

This  is  the  way  unthinking  men  take.  It  s  the  way 
you'll  take  if  you  prefer  to  do  the  laborious  pioneer¬ 
ing  yourself— to  toil  unaided  thru  the  forests  of 
perplexity;  and— if  your  span  of  life  is  long  enough— 
eventually  you  may  arrive. 

Hut  the  road  of  routine  experience  is  mighty  hard 
and  mighty  slow. 

The  other  path  is  the  straight  line— the  shortest 
distance  between  two  points— the  route  of  organised 
training. 

Following  this  route,  your  road  is  wide  and  clear 
and  plain  ahead.  Pathfinders— gencrati<*ns  of  prac¬ 
tical  business  men  who  have  won  recognition  as 
outstanding  authorities  in  their  special  fields— have 
gone  ahead  of  you.  And  the  result  of  their  work  and 
research  and  toil  gives  to  you  the  priceless  heritage  of 
their  experience— organized  training  which  makes 
the  short,  sure  route  from  the  little  "s”  to  the 
larger  "S"  of  real  Success  a  certainty. 

Your  progress  is  sure,  for  you  follow  the  identical 
path  which  has  carried  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
oilier  men  to  the  goal  of  their  dreams. 


"The  greatest  men  in  the  country  secured  their 
education  thru  the  basic  correspondence  school  prin¬ 
ciple-home  study.  Many  of  them  have  done  this 
without  the  direction  of  effort  and  supervision  which 
correspondence  schools  give.  This  being  true,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  possible  for  the  average  student  to  do  as 
much  under  a  staff  of  skilled  instructors. 

"The  faculties  of  correspondence  schools  of 
national  standing  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
the  universities.  Their  influence  penetrates  to  the 
remote  quarters  of  the  country.  That  means  the 
open  door  to  the  best  instruction  for  everybody." 

The  two  paragraphs  above  are  the  words  of  one  of 
this  country's  most  respected  educators,  Dr.  Russell 
H.  Conwell,  university  president,  who  is  known  in¬ 
ternationally  thru  his  fam 
Diamonds.  *' 


nous  lecture,  "Acres  of 


It  is  well  worth  while  to  go  back  and  read  them 

again.  •  •  • 

All  fair-minded  men  rebel  instinctively  against 
injustice.  The  greatest  injustice  of  all  is  that  which 
a  man  works  upon  himself  and  his  family  when  he 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  a  tried  and  pruven  method 
whereby  he  may  enhance  the  cash  return  from  his 
working  hours  by  increasing  his  value  to  employer 
and  self. 

And  the  man  who  has  been  staking  his  future  — all 
his  hopes  and  dreams— on  "The  School  of  Hard 
Knocks"  can  do  no  wiser  thing  than  to  investigate 
the  shorter  route— the  straight  line  road  of  organized 
training  as  exemplified  in  the  courses  of  this  insti¬ 
tution. 


fl'rtiuttnt 


LaSalle  ExUaucn  U after  I  it* 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  A- 5  Chicago.  Illinois 

Upon  rr*iur*l.  the  hook  'Ton  Years'  Promotion  In  One."  and 
material  completely  descriptive  ol  the  course  and  service  that 
inlet.  >»  you.  will  irladly  he  sent  without  cost  or  obligation. 
Just  indicate  your  choice  by  checking,  and  write  below  your 
name  and  address. 

□  Modern  Business  Corre¬ 
spondence  and  Practice 

□  Modern  Poremanship 
and  Production  Methods 

□  Pei«onnel  and  Employ 
menl  Management 

□  Expert  Bookkeeping 
Q  Business  English 

□  Commercial  Spanish 

□  Effective  Slotting 
OC.  F.  A.  Coaching 


□  Business  Management 

□  Modern  Salesmanship 

□  Higher  Accountancy 

D  I -aw— Degree  ol  LI..B. 
O  Traffic  M 

□  Kailwa*  Station 

Management 
O  Commercial  l  aw 
0  Industrial  Manage 

Efficiency 

□  Banking  and  Finance 
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The  Largest  Business  Training  Institution  in  the  World 
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FRltSii  summer  mommy,  bright  with  sunshine, 
gay  with  colorful  garden  blossoms.  A  cool  and 
charming  living  room.  The  morning  paper;  the  early 
mail.  And  the  wide,  soft  spaciousness  of  the  Kroehler 
davenport. 

What  an  inviting  hour  of  rest  and  relaxation,  in 
the  delightful  atmosphere  of  a  dignified,  well-ordered 
room— the  grateful  luxuriousness  of  a  deep-cushioned 
davenport! 

Who  could  guess  that  they  both  sene  a  double 
purpose— that  the  room  became  at  night  a  spacious, 
airy  sleeping  place;  the  davenport  a  wide,  roomy, 
comfortable  bed! 

Daytime  gives  no  evidence  of  the  Kr«>ehler  daven¬ 
port’s  nighttime  use.  A  few  minutes'  smoothing  and 
tucking  in  of  the  covers,  a  quick,  deft  motion,  and  all 
evidence  of  a  bed.  with  its  easy  springs 
and  sleep-welcoming  mattress,  van¬ 
ishes;  folded  secretly  away  beneath  the 
soft  cushioning  of  the  davenport  seat. 

Lending  distinction  all  day  long  to 


the  most  correctly  appointed  room;  returning  at  night 
to  its  role  of  bed.  Taking  the  place  of  an  added 
room;  subtracting  from  the  family  budget  the  rental 
of  that  room. 

Is  it  an y  wonder  that  the  Kroehler  davenport 
bed  is  rapidly  supplanting  ordinary  davenports  in 
every  home  that  has  even  occasional  need  for  extra 
sleeping  space?  Its  over-stuffed,  colonial  and 
period  designs,  in  any  wood  finish,  with  chairs  to 
match,  meet  any  decorative'  plan.  Charming  pat¬ 
terns  in  mohair  plush,  tapestry  and  velour,  as 
well  as  leather  or  leather  substitute,  give  color 
schemes  a  wide  range.  Prices— whatever  you  have 
planned  to  pay. 

Leading  furniture  dealers  everywhere  sell  Kroehler 
davenport  beds  for  cash  or  on  easy  payments.  Ask 
for  a  demonstration.  Look  on  the 
back  for  the  Kroehler  name  plate 
shown  here.  Do  not  accept  a  substi¬ 
tute.  Illustrated  booklet  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  dealer  on  request. 


KROEHLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 

W  KANKAKEE.  ILL  .  NAPERVILLE.  ILL.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y.  Cwrfi  Fm !•»*•  STRATFORD.  ONTARIO 


KROEHLER 

"Davenport  "Bed 


Mary  Pickford  Describes  Her  Most  Thrilling  Experience,  by  Mary  B.  Mullett  11 


And,  thinking  of  the  contrast  between 
then  and  now,  I  said  to  her,  “How  does  it 
feel  to  have  a  million  dollars  to  spend?” 

“But  I  never  do  have  it  to  spend!”  she 
protested.  "Of  course,  all  of  the  house  ex¬ 
penses  arc  borne  by  Douglas,  while  I  take 
care  of  Mother's  home.  But  we  share  the 
studio  expenses,  which  are  very  heavy. 
1  hen,  too,  1  have  a  good  manv  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  I  told  you  that  I  am  a  seri¬ 
ous  person — and  I  take  my  responsibilities 
as  seriously  now  as  I  did  when  I  was  that 
funny  little  girl  who  thought  she  was  the 
head  of  her  whole  family. 

“But  as  for  myself,  I  don’t  care  for 
great  wealth,  nor  for  a  show  of  it.  Why,” 
she  laughed,  “when  I  came  to  New  York 
last  winter  I  intended  to  buy  myself  a 
chinchilla  coat.  I  thought  I  wanted  it 
very  much!  But  I  went  home  without  it. 
I  decided  that  I  didn't  need  it,  and  that  it 
would  be  foolish  for  me  to  spend  all  that 
money  for  something  I  could  easily  get 
along  without. 

"Anyway — ”  she  hesitated,  then  went 
on  very  earnestly — "you  won't  think  I'm 
posing  when  I  say  that  I  don't  really  like 
to  wear  loads  of  furs  and  cover  my  head 
with  beautiful  dead  birds.  It  is  true  that 
I  have  a  squirrel  coat.  But  sometimes  I 
find  mvsclf  looking  at  it  and  imagining 
that  I  brought  up  all  those  little  creatures 
and  loved  them.  I’m  afraid  it  sounds 
foolish  for  me  to  say  that  I  don’t  feel  quite 
happy  about  things  like  that;  but  it's  true. 
I  want  to  be  reasonable.  Perhaps  I  need 
a  fur  coat  for  warmth  sometimes.  Well. 


A  tan  of  Old  Eniliih  Waa 
will  k*  «iven  firr,  lot  a 
•Sort  limr.  with  every  Old 
EmgtUk  »'«« ir-Ptllikt’. 
The  Wairi-Poti>hcii»anc» 
Uhor>iavin|  devitc  that 
doc«  two  rhinga — it  waaci, 


Mail  Coup/ in  for  Free  book 
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coats  galore  just  because  I  have  the 
money.  I'm  not  a  vegetarian,  cither. 
But  I  don’t  cat  much  meat;  and  I  eat  less 
and  less  meat  as  I  grow  older. 

"AS  FOR  spending  money,  there  arc  beau- 
tiful  ways  of  doinp  it;  and  I  try  to  find 
some  of  them.  I  don’t  want  great  wealth 
for  myself.  But  I’ll  admit  that  I  want 
comfort.  And  comfort  to  me  means 
quality,  not  quantity.  I  rould  be  happy 
in  a  log  cabin— if  it  was  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful  and  clean.  I  hate  disorder.” 

She  made  a  gesture  which  took  in  the 
room,  where  the  maid  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  in  the  midst  of  packing. 

"I  don’t  want  a  lot  of  elaborate  food. 
But  what  I  do  have  I  want  to  be  nicely 
served.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  a 
child  we  had  some  dishes  that  had  violets 
painted  on  them.  I  hated  to  eat  off  those 
dishes,  because  it  struck  me  as  ridiculous 
to  be  having  food  served  on  violets!  I 
love  flowers.  I  love  them  too  much,”  she 
laughed,  "to  eat  bacon  and  eggs  off  them. 

"Poverty  is  not  beautiful,"  she  went  on 
thoughtfully.  "But  there  is  a  wonderful 
thing  about  it:  If  you  arc  poor,  you  want 
so  many  things;  and  you  want  them  with 
your  whole  heart  and  soul!  When  you 
want  things  that  way  you  work  for  them, 
struggle  for  them,  fight  for  them.  I  don't 
believe  anyone  ever  gets  what  is  really 
worth  while  without  struggling  for  it.  And 
poverty  gives  you  the  incentive  to  make 
the  effort.” 

"You’ve  told  me  the  most  thrilling  ex¬ 
perience  you've  had,”  I  said.  “How 
about  the  most  amusing  oner” 

"Well — I  don’t  know,”  She  thought 
it  over  for  a  moment.  “Probably  the 
things  that  happened  to  me  when  I  was  so 
desperately  poor  would  seem  funny  to 
other  people.  But  they  seem  tragic  to 


Now  is  the  time 
to  get  at  your  floors 

Clive  them  the  rich,  lustrous  finish  you  have  so 
often  admired  in  other  homes.  You  can  do  it 
quickly  and  easily. 

Old  Knglish  Wax  brings  out  the  hidden  charm 
of  the  wood  in  a  mellow,  velvety  lustre.  Such  a 
finish  is  hard,  lasting,  and  proof  against  scratches 
and  heel-marks.  Once  waxed,  the  floors  will  retain 
their  beauty  for  a  lifetime  with  only  an  occasional 
"touching  up”  of  the  places  most  used. 

Wax  floors  the  new,  easy  way 

Just  as  casilv  as  vou  push  a  cjrpii-sBicpiTi  won  von  use 
ih.  ou  Fnglisli  Waxcr-Polishci  h  Joes  two  things-  waxes, 
then  polishes  the  floor.  Of  course,  a  soft  cloth  will  always  he  a 
satisfactory  way  to  apnlv  wav  ami  polish  the  floor.  But  the 
W  avcr-Polishcr  is  quieter.  easier,  and  uses  less  wax. 

The  cost  is  small 

Old  FnglUh  waxed  floor*  look 
l  nelith  W  ax  i*  made  uirh  a  la 
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HE  firsT  typewriting  machine 
I  was  invented  by  William  A.  Burt 
nearly  a  century  ago.  Between 
this  original  “Typographer ’and  the 
Royal  Typewriter  you  have  the  entire 
range  of  typewriter  development.The 
earl  tie^l  was  a  real  achievement, though 
crude  and  of  little  commercial  value. 
The  latcsd  is  an  answer  to  that  insist¬ 
ent  demand  of  modern  business  every¬ 
where— the  fine^l  quality  and  great¬ 
est  possible  volume  of  typewriting 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  per  unit. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building  364-366  Broadway.  New  York 
D ranches  and  Gametes  the  World  Over 
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me.  Douglas  says  I  have  a  ‘Canadian 
sense  of  humor,’  which  I  don’t  think  is 
intended  to  be  complimentary,”  she  said 
with  a  laugh.  “I’ll  tell  vou!  Let’s  ask 
Arm.'" 

Opening  the  door  into  the  next  room, 
she  said,  “Has  anything  funny  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  Douglas?” 

1  here  was  a  brief  pause;  then  came  the 
cryptic  reply:  "Mane  Pinkerton!” 

“Of  course  you’d  say  that?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  with  a  little  grimace,  as  she 
closed  the  door. 

‘‘That’s  the  family  joke,”  she  said. 
"When  Douglas  and  I  were  abroad,  we 
had  an  Italian  boatman  one  day  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  very  much  interested  in  us. 
As  a  rule,  everybody  seemed  to  know  all 
about  us.  But  this  man  bad  to  ask — and 
did.  W  hen  he  had  found  out  w  ho  Douglas 
was,  he  wanted  to  know  about  me. 

“Douglas  became  quite  pompous.  ‘Why,’ 
he  said,  'my  wife  is  Mary  Pickford,  tnc 
best-known  woman  in  America!’ 

"‘Is  that  so!’  said  the  man.  'Well,  Mr. 
Kairbands,  you  are  of  course  very  w  onder¬ 
ful.  But  Marie  Pinkerton!  You  will 
have  to  admit  that  she  is  even  more  fa¬ 
mous  than  you  are!’ " 


Spring  Fever 

(Continued from  page  ft) 

ought  to  of  known  better,  which  fact  makes 
It  impossible  to  get  any  sympathy,  even 
from  ourself.  Yes,  spring  is  the  time  of  the 
year  when  the  office  force  commences  to 
long  for  the  great  out-of-doors  and  team 
off  to  the  first  Wild-West  picture  that 
shows  at  their  theatre  to  revel  in  the  clean 
air  of  Arizona.  1  personally  myself  advise 
they  should  actually  put  this  impulse 
into  railroad  or  jitney  tickets  every  onct 
in  a  while— there  is  no  cure  like  a  hair  of 
the  bug  that  bit  you! 

Not  that  I  have  got  anything  against 
the  country  except  the  taxes.  Not  much, 
the  country  is  where  I  live  99? 4  per  cent 
of  the  time.  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
where  strong  medicine  should  he  taken 
only  in  small  doses  by  them  who  are  not 
used  to  it,  especially  these  days  when  you 
never  know  what  you  are  getting  because 
while  the  bootlegger  himself  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  honest,  why  somebody  may  have 
put  it  over  on  him  see,  as  George  so  truly 
says!  I  like  the  country  best,  even  in 
spring  when  the  roads  is  so  bad  and  it’s 
hard  to  get  any  decent  canned  vegetables 
on  account  they  have  not  stocked  up  yet 
for  the  summer  visitors,  and  you  can’t 
decide  whether  or  not  to  take  off  the 
storm-door  for  you  don't  trust  this 
weather  because  it’s  most  unusual,  same 
as  it  always  is.  Indeed  I  do  love  the 
country  and  1  only  come  to  New  York 
whenever  I  get  the  opportunity. 

In  the  giH>d  old  days  when  things  were 
not  like  they  arc  now  hut  a  whole  lot 
worse,  housecleaning,  sulphur  and  mo¬ 
lasses  and  a  young  man’s  fancy- used  to  be 
featured  heavily  in  all  spring  scenarios. 
How  I  look  back  on  those  splendid,  by¬ 
gone  times  when  Mother  used  to  worry 
the  heavy  parlor  carpet  with  a  vigorous 
broom,  hounding  the  dust  from  corner  to 
comer  and  back  again,  finally  the  both  of 
them  giving  it  up  just  about  where  they 
had  started,  exhausted  yet  happy,  for  all 
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A  New  Ford  for  $ 4 m 

For  about  four  dollars  you  can  put  a  durable,  weatherproof,  heat 
proof  and  waterproof  coat  of  Valspar  F.namel  on  your  Ford  Sedan! 
For  about  two  dollars  you  can  buy  enough  for  an  open  Ford.  You 
will  give  it  that  “spruced  up"  appearance  that  makes  people  stop 
and  wonder  when  you  got  the  new  car. 

Valspar  Enamels  withstand  the  destructive  action  of  gasoline,  oil, 
acid,  and  alkali.  Their  toughness  resists  scratching  and  abrasion  — 
neither  vibration  nor  sudden  change  of  temperature  causes  them  to 
check  or  crack. 

Even  boiling  water  from  the  radiator  will  not  turn  Valspar 
Enamels  white. 

And  best  of  all,  Valspar  Enamels  are  easy  to  apply.  Anyone  can 
do  the  job. 

So  why  not  have  a  fine  new-looking  car  to  drive  in. 

Valspar  Enamels  come  in  12  standard  colors— Red  -light  or  deep; 
Vermilion;  Blue — light ,  medium  and  deep;  Green — medium  and  deep; 
Ivory;  Bright  Yellow;  Gray  and  Brown.  Also  in  Black,  White,  Gold, 
Bronze,  Aluminum  and  Flat  Black. 


Send  for 'color  card 
and  Inilruciloni 
for  ptrinrtntf 
your  car 
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Valapar  Ennmal 

Slate  Color - 
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This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  Cents 
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was  just  as  before.  How  I  look  back  at  it 
and  down  on  it  and  everything! 

As  for  sulphur  and  molasses,  well  I 
never  saw  both  in  the  same  place  at  one 
time.  But  I  thought  I  had  better  mention 


complete. 

In  our  family  we  don’t  do  spring  house- 
cleaning.  In  fact  we  don’t  do  any  at  all. 
The  Whoosis  Vacuum  Co.  docs  it  every 
once  or  twice  in  a  while  when  wc  can 
think  of  and  afford  it  both  at  once.  George 
says  in  his  lucid  intervals  that  I  am  a  per¬ 
fect  wife,  because  I  leave  things  lay  so  he 
can  find  them  where  they  fell.  Under 
pressure  he  will  even  admit  that  the  most 
of  the  things  I  have  to  find  for  him,  why 
lie  cleaned  them  up  himself! 

1  don’t  suppose  our  family  is  average, 
but  1  will  mention  here  one  very  peculiar 
fact  that  I  have  noticed  about  us  and 
spring,  which  is  that,  while  all  the  year 
around  you  got  a  feeling  the  garage  men  is 
not  as  truthful  as  some,  why  in  the  spring 
you  know  it.  Every  autumn  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  spring  is  the  best  time  to  sell 
a  second-hand  car,  and  it  listens  like  rea¬ 
son.  But  when  spring  spreads  forth  her 
challenge  to  long  underwear  w’hy  wc  find 
out  that  the  garage-man  was  and  is  what 
Cieo.  Wash,  was  and  is  so  well  noted  for 
not  being.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  best  lime  to  sell  a  second-hand  car  is  a 
year  from  whatever  time  it  is  when  you 
want  to  sell  it. 


IMPROVED 

— at  Lowered  Cost! 


ANEW  vacuum  tube  has  made  it  possible. 

.  Radiola  V  and  Radiola  RC  have  been 
topping  them  all  in  popularity  for  dependa¬ 
bility  and  long  range— receiving  over  thrill¬ 
ing  distances— up  to  1,500  miles  and  more. 
Now  both  are  converted  to  dry  battery 
operation.  This  means  greatly  lowered  cost 
— gives  the  far-away  farmer  the  same  good 
service  it  gives  the  city  man.  Complete  now 
at  a  combination  price  remarkably  low. 


When  I  was  so  much  younger  than  I  am 
now  that  I  used  to  make  out  I  was  older, 
a  person  could  detect  signs  of  spring  in 
millinery  shops,  and  a  part  of  that  yi 
melancholy  x  dreamy  =  restless  feeling  in 
the  part  of  females  located  just  below  the 
neck,  was  due  not  to  spring  per  sec,  as  the 
French  say,  but  the  fault  of  the  milliners, 
which  they  would  deliberately  go  and  fill 
up  their  windows  with  the  kind  of  reasons 
why  girls  leave  home.  A  person  could  tell 
it  was  going  to  he  Foster  pretty  soon  just 
by  looking  at  the  straw  bats  all  trimmed 
with  flow’ers  and  California  fruit.  But 
now-a-days  there  is  no  use  trying  to  check 
up  the  calendar  that  way  because  straw 
hats  for  females  don't  come  into  demand 
much  after  Ian.  1st  and  the  blaster  mil¬ 
linery  will  all  very  likely  have  fur  around 
the  brims  to  keep  the  women’s  brains 
warm.  NS  ell,  1  don’t  want  to  make  no 
personal  remarks  especially  in  print,  but 
1  will  say  that  at  my  Thursday  bridge  club 
I  have  seen  reasons  for  them  hats,  and 
where  a  woman  which  was  your  friend 
until  she  was  your  bridge-partner  and  even 
kept  it  up  until  she  reneged,  well,  in  such 
a  case,  winter  or  summer  their  head  is  apt 
to  remain  solid  ice  unless  protected  prop¬ 
erly. 

A  few  other  remarks  could  he  passed 
about  spring,  such  as  ain’t  it  curious  how 
dag  ox  w  ill  spend  hours  of  it  digging  dande¬ 
lions  out  of  your  lawn  free  gratis  for  noth¬ 
ing.  when  later  in  the  season  you  couldn’t 
hire  these  same  ones  to  do  it  for  love  nor 
money.  Or  a  person,  if  they  hadn’t  been 
told  not  to  bother  writing  the  article 
might  say  that  spring  is  another  of  the 
times  when  vou  find  out  that  skirts  is 
going  to  be  a  different  length  and  that  the 
cook  is  leaving,  because  both  observations 
is  pretty  safe  for  any  season. 

But  if  in  spite  of  instructions  not  to 
w  rite  no  article  on  spring,  a  person  was  to 
go  ahead  and  do  it  anyw  ays,  why  it  would 


RADIOLA  V 

as  illustrated 
A  loot  dinar*  e  teeelver  built 

•oIkII*.  A aenxtlve  deteetoc, 
with  two  Kin  of  imp  1 1  Sta¬ 
tion.  Mahoeanv  km.hed— 
attractive — anj  nmple  to 


Radiola  V  or  Radiola  RC  Complete  $  142.50 

The  New  Way:  Complete  for  dry  battery  operation. 

Including  three  new  type  WD-12  Radiotron  vacuum 
tubes;  pair  of  head  telephones;  “A"  battery  consisting 
of  three  dry  cells;  "B”  battery  consisting  of  three  22 ) 
volt  units.  SM2.50. 

The  Old  Way:  The  price  of  Radiola  V  or  Radiola  RC  Radiola  RC— included  in  the 
when  equipped  for  storage  battery  operation,  formerly  n,w  adiunment— xmilar  In 
came  to  $207.50.  quality  and  performance. 


Radiola 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Sales  Department  Dhtnct  SaUt  Offure. 

233  Broadway  10  So.  LaSalle  Street  43  3  California  Street 

New  York  Chicago.  lllinoi*  San  Franciaco.  Califoral 


here's  a  Radiola  jbr  every  pm 

at  the  nearest  Radio  or  Electrical  Store 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  2  Am.  M,  233  Broadway.  New  York 
Plra*c  tend  me  vour  free  Radio  Booklet. 
Name 


from  $25  to 
$?50.  Write 

for  the  book¬ 
let  that  tells 
all  about  'cm. 
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The  crate  on  ike  left  it  one 
o/kwtoI  cratet  dtugnrd  for 

One  axlet.  It  ualci  tke  place 
of  the  crate  shown  on  the 
right. 

The  advantage!  of  the  «rw 


Better  Crates  with  Less  Lumber 


affords  better  protection  to  the  brake  drum. 

Shippers  who  have  adopted  scientific  crat¬ 
ing  report  other  advantages— of  perhaps  even 
greater  importance  than  factory  savings.  It 
eliminates  damage  claims  and  speeds  up  col¬ 
lections.  It  decreases  sales  resistance  and  so 
gives  the  salesman  a  new  selling  tool.  Safe 
packing  builds  good  will. 


A  YEAR’S  experience  with  our  special 
Crating  Service  has  brought  out  one 
very  significant  fact. 

It  doesn't  pay  a  concern  to  be  too  sure  that 
its  crating  practices  cannot  be  improved. 

Some  of  the  most  startling  savings  our  Crat¬ 
ing  Engineers  have  effected,  have  been  made 
for  concerns  who  were  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  containers  they  were  using. 

A  year’s  work  among  many  industries  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  has  proved  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  our  Crating 
Engineers  have  been  able  to  build  better 
crates  with  less  lumber.  And  where  savings  in 
lumber  have  not  been  possible  they  have  built 
stronger  crates  and  effected  other  savings  of 
equal  importance. 


THE  services  of  Weyerhaeuser  Crating 
Engineers  are  offered  to  executives  of 
business  concerns— by  appointment  on  request. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service.  This  or¬ 
ganization  feels  that  the  position  of  lumber  as 
the  standard  material  for  shipping  containers 
imposes  the  obligation  to  deliver  100 %  value 
with  every  foot  of  lumber  we  sell. 

For  crating  purposes,  this  organization  sup¬ 
plies  from  its  fifteen  distributing  points,  ten 
different  kinds  of  crating  lumber,  of  uniform 
quality  and  in  quantities  ample  for  any  ship¬ 
per’s  needs. 

A  booklet, "Better  Crating, "which  outlines 
the  principles  of  crate  construction  and  ex¬ 
plains  the  personal  service  of  Weyerhaeuser 
Engineers, will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  man¬ 
ufacturer  w  ho  uses  crating  lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser  Forest  Product*  are  distributed  through 
the  established  trade  channels  by.  the  Weyerhaeuser  Sales 
Company,  Spokane,  Washington,  with  branch  offices  at  208 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago;  220  Broadway,  NewY'ork; 
Lexington  Building,  Baltimore;  and  2694  University  Ave., 
S*.  Paul;  and  with  representatives  throughout  the  country. 


HERE  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  two  crates 
pictured  above: 

The  new  crate,  designed  to  carry  a  3-ton 
truck  axle,  requires  363  feet  less  lumber— a 
saving  of52?S. 

It  weighs  112  pounds  less  than  the  old  crate. 
These  two  items  represent  a  saving  of  $2.02 
per  crate. 

Labor  cost  is  reduced  approximately  50 %. 
The  structural  advantages  of  the  new  crate 
over  the  old  one  can  readily  be  seen:  the  lock 
comer  construction  makes  it  stronger  and  more 
rigid;  the  notches  in  the  end  members  prevent 
the  side  play  whichoften  weakened  thcold  crate 
in  transit;  redesigning  of  the  side  members 


WEYERHAEUSER  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

SAINT  PAUL*  MINNESOTA 


Producers  for  industry  of  pattern  and  flask  lumber,  factory  trades  for  re manufacturing . 
lumber  for  box, at  and  eratinf.  structural  timbers  for  industrial  building.  And  each  of 
these  items  in  tke  species  and  tjpe  of  tcood  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 
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Do  you  buy  your  bedding  as 
intelligently  as  your  clothes? 


When  you  purchase  a  suit,  a  dress 
or  a  coat,  you  insist  on  knowing 
exactly  what  you  are  getting — 
all-wool,  silk,  linen  or  cotton. 

When  you  buy  a  mattress  and 
spring,  does  the  same  intelligent 
care  and  knowledge  of  the  best 
materials  guide  your  choice? 

Yet  the  garment  is  worn  for  only 
a  season  or  two,  while  the  bed 
— good  or  had — settles  formally 
years  to  come  whether  you  enjoy 
deep,  strength-restoring  rest  or 
suffer  broken,  irregular  sleep 
and  all  its  serious  consequences. 


Set  aside  enough  time  today  to 
call  on  your  furniture  dealer  and 
examine  the  Simmons  springs 
and  mattresses  lie  has  provided 
in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  and 
prices  to  suit  any  income. 

Test  them  all.  Compare  the  bed 
you  are  using  with  a  Simmons 
spring  and  mattress  of  fresh  and 
buoyant  new  material,  that  fully 
meet  your  ideas,  needs  and  tastes. 

Then  decide  for  yourself  whether 
vigor,  energy  and  personal  suc¬ 
cess  are  not  worth  more  than  the 
cost  of  Simmons  sleep  comfort 


BUILT  FOR  SLEEP 
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From  the  Great  White  Way 
to  the  Great  White  Spaces 


Get  away  from  the  grind  of  your  daily  routine.  James 
Oliver  Curwood  is  i railing  to  lake  you,  while  you  sit  in  your 
easy  chair,  to  the  magic  outdoors  of  the  great  .Worthily*!, 
where  thrilling  adventures  make  your  blood  run  fast. 


Pack  up  your  troubles  and  follow 
CU  RWOOD  into  Adventureland 


tV).MK  to  llie  gmil  run  in  r  |«i 
-  North*i*t  mini’  when*  il 
of  Komiuiro  'tir»  in  I  hr  IiIimnI  of 
women — come  to  the  lam  I  of  iu 
■tmiitfc,  onchniitinK,  womlnm* 
umler  tin*  itrcat  o|ieii  *ky  kiu 

w Minimus  Hcil  Moon  itml  the  \ 
—hear  the  cry  of  the  wolf  pin  k 
the  manic  of  the  forr-l*  «ii  h> 
iclow  of  the  canimfire  '-oinr  to  I 


1 1 m m I  IhIim  von  t< 
»hnr  ■fileiulhl  n<l 
ha|>|M'lilli|C — wl.cn 


ronuiiM  e  Mrmllll  Mill* 
enchantment.  Ilerv 
plnvol  hv  irml  uml  i 
i|iu«-kcn  your  ml  Moo.  I 


6  Complete  Novels  -James  Oliver  Curwood 

Now  at  a  Special  Ptice 


uTh#  lluntfil  Uoimi 
“The  Grimily  Shift/ 

Thwf  nrvrr  wm  a  arllrr  «tth  Hi*  in 
‘lliiur  \mwvr  of  jitnir*  nllvor  niram 
k«  iMKiVa  have  that  i(rl|i|iihie.  bmad 
fmt  nf  hill  thlnica  itniir  in  a  hi*  wi 
h^l lur  you  rnnl  "li»riT#  «ttn 


•  MBaw,  Son  of  kuziin,"  "Ckid'i  Country  and  thr  Woman 
Tlu*  Cuumitr  nf  MarSi'  0*Ikainr,M  “Nomad*  «»f  the  North 


X*  a  hot  it  lluntol  Wmim 

an**  Ihr  falrU  Ink*-  >•»»•!»*  the 

brart.  You  ftml  >uur»*lf  in 

ffraf  Wrttrf  a  s»i«rr  \s  t»»  man 
brfon*.  hr  brine*  f •»  >«»u  t It-  r* 

Of  llw»  North,  tor  apt*'*!  and  m>orr>  n| 

Jiliua  Olhi»r  f.tirwiwwl  u»rtl  in  *lrrp 
tMNftf.  and  «•  a  rraiitt  t»l  thl*  • 
nn»rl  "the  kli»*  1%  tint  «f 

tram  InU  ami  iralUMt  animal  omlo 


NtUaa 

n—i.wu.%  i. 


Nelson  Doubleday.  Inc. 

Drpl.  C-375  /V 
Girdrn  City.  N.Y. 
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Brazilian.  He 
drains  rubber 
fromatree.  Rub¬ 
ber  forms  (he 
case  of  (lie  re¬ 
ceiver. 


British  Indian. 
A  swarthy  miner 
of  mica — insula¬ 
tion  inside  the 
telephone. 


Japanese.  Pre¬ 
pares  the  silk 
used  in  the  cov- 
ering  on  the 
telephone  cord. 


Irishman  raises  flax, 
from  which  is  made 
linen  taper  —  Used 


condenser 


Russian.  He 
mines  the  noble 
metal,  platinum, 
used  in  your  tele¬ 
phone. 


Egyptian.  We  must 
go  to  the  Nile  Val¬ 
ley  for  certain  cot- 
tons  used  to  insu¬ 
late  wires. 


and  the  workman 

at  Chicago 

FROM  a  slab  of  rubber,  a  bundle  of  vegetable 
and  animal  fibres  and  a  curious  medley  of 
minerals  brought  from  every  corner  of  the  world, 
this  man's  skill  produces  a  marvel  of  precision 
and  ruggedness — your  telephone. 

I  le  is  one  of  28,000  men  and  women  at  the 
Western  Electric  works  in  Chicago.  As  makers 
of  telephones  and  the  countless  items  of  tele¬ 
phone  apparatus,  they  are  setting  the  standard 
tor  the  whole  world. 


Amid  strange  scene* 
in  strange  lands,  the 
picturesque  types 
above  are  gathering 
some  of  the  19  ma¬ 
terials  needed  to 
make  your  tele¬ 
phone. 


Western  Electric 


telephone 


Makers  of  Electrical  Equipment 


materials 


A  Wonderful  Salesman  of  Transportation,  by  Merle  Crowell 
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what  goes  on  in  his  men’s  minds  and  hearts 
when  they’re  away  from  work.  One’s 
home  life  has  a  whale  of  a  lot  to  do  with 
one’s  efficiency. 

“Several  years  ago  one  of  my  drivers,  a 
man  with  a  top-notch  record,  ran  into  an 
expensive  limousine.  The  automobile  was 
badly  smashed,  and  we  got  a  big  bill  for 
repairs.  The  investigations  of  the  fore¬ 
man  and  superintendent  showed  that  the 
accident  had  resulted  from  nothing  but 
downright  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
driver.  So  his  discharge  was  ordered. 

“Now,  I  have  a  rule  that  any  man  who 
is  discharged  from  this  company  has  a 
right  to  appeal  to  me  personally.  And  if 
he  doesn’t  appeal  to  me  I’m  likely  to  send 
for  him.  Which  was  just  what  I  did  in 
this  case. 

“'Now,  tell  me  all  about  it,  Jim,'  I  said, 
when  the  driver  had  drawn  up  his  chair. 

“‘There’s  nothing  to  tell,  Mr.  Ritchie,’ 
he  said,  his  voice  getting  a  bit  husky.  ‘I 
w-as  to  blame.  I  haven’t  got  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  My  mind  was  wandering,  and  I  never 
saw  the  blooming  machine  until  I  had 
crashed  into  it.’ 

"‘But,  Jim,  if  you  weren’t  thinking  of 

{our  driving,  what  were  you  thinking  of?’ 
persisted. 

“‘Well,  Mr.  Ritchie,  if  you  must  know, 
I  was  trying  to  puzzle  out  what  I  could 
do.  You  see,  my  wife’s  sick  and  ought  to 
be  in  the  hospital,  and  doctors'  bills  have 


Look  Tomorrow 

Note  the  glistening  teeth  you  ae< 


been  heavy,  and  I  haven’t  got  the  money 
to  send  her  there,  and—’  The  tears  came 
into  his  eyes. 

"C^OULD  you  blame  that  poor  chan  for 
^letting  his  mind  wander?  And  to  think 
that  we  almost  fired  him! .  . .  What  did 
we  do?  Why,  we  sent  his  wife  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  sent  him  to  the  country  for  a 
fortnight.  She  came  back  well,  and  he 
came  hack  happy,  and  he  remained  there¬ 
after  one  of  our  best  drivers! 

“Just  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  it’s  to 
our  interest  to  sec  that  our  men  and  their 
families  are  healthy  and  out  of  trouble, 
to  sec  that  they  lack  none  of  the  irreduci¬ 
ble  fundamentals  of  sound  living. 

"Our  men  and  their  wives  know  that 
this  interest  of  ours  is  genuine.  That’s 
w  hy  they  respond  to  it.  And,  let  me  tell 
you,  it’s  a  good  thing  for  any  company  to 
stand  in  right  with  the  womcn-folks  in  the 
homes  of  its  workers.  If  industrial  mis¬ 
understandings  arise,  it’s  the  wife  who 
says,  ‘Here’s  vour  pail,  Bill!  I  ake  it  and 
go  to  work.  The  company’s  been  square 
with  you,  and  it’s  up  to  you  to  stick  by 
it!’  Or  else, 'They*  ve  trimmed  you.  Bill, 
every  chance  they’ve  had.  Now  here’s 
where  you  can  get  back  at  ’em!  Don't 
worry  about  me  and  the  children.  We’ll 
make  out  all  right.’  And  Bill  is  pretty 
likely  to  do  what  she  tells  him.” 

Ritchie  is  one  of  those  big-hearted  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  never  quite  so  happy  as 
when  they  are  doing  something  for  some¬ 
one.  I  le  is  continually  furnishing  free  rides 
in  his  busses  to  convalescing  ex-service 
men,  delegations  from  orphan  asylums  and 
old  folks’  homes,  and  other  inmates  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  social  service  institutions. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  school-teacher  in  the 
slum  districts  was  anxious  that  a  score  of 
her  shut-in  youngsters  should  have  a 
chance  to  tour  the  city  in  a  bus.  How¬ 
ever,  none  of  them  could  afford  to  pas- 
more  than  ten  cents  for  the  ride.  Ritchie 
turned  a  car  over  to  the  little  troop.  \V  hen 


Able  authorities  proved  these  methods 
efficient.  Then  dentists  everywhere  be¬ 
gan  to  advise  them.  A  new-type  tooth 
paste  was  created,  based  on  modem  re¬ 
quirements.  Thoae  two  great  film  com¬ 
batants  were  embodied  in  it. 

The  name  of  that  tooth  paste  is  Pcpso- 
dent.  And  wherever  careful  people  live  it 
is  being  used  today. 

Fights  acids,  too 

Pepsodent  also  multiplies  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva.  That  is  there  to  neutralize 
mouth  adds,  the  cause  of  tooth  decay. 

It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to  digest  starch  dc 
posits  which  may  otherwise  ferment  and 
form  adds. 

Those  are  Nature’s 
great  tooth -protecting 
agents  in  the  mouth. 
Pepsodent.  with  every 
use,  multiplies  their 
power. 

Easy  to  prove 

Pepsodent  quickly 
proves  itself.  Send  the  coupon  for  a  10- 
Day  Tube.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of  the  vis¬ 
cous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  ns  the 
film-coats  disappear. 

If  you  watch  the  results  for  a  single 
week,  you  will  want  them  always.  Cut  out 
the  coupon  now. 


Avoid  Harmful  Grit 


REG. US. 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
whitens,  cleans  and  protects  the  teeth 
without  the  use  of  harmful  grit.  Now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  the  world 
over. 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept-  *33.  1104  S.  Waba»h  Ave..  Chicago 
Mail  10- Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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DIFFERENT 

from  ALL  OTHERS! 


Mouth  acidity  is  the  cause  them  clean  and  attractive! 
of  most  dental  disease  and  You  can  use  Squibb's  Den- 
decay.  Dentists  and  phy-  tal  Cream  with  absolute 
sicians  have  prescribed  confidence,  knowing  that  it 
Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia  embraces  every  principle 
for  years  to  neutralize  that  dental  authorities  de- 
acidity,  and  ns  a  protection  clarc  essential  for  the  care 
for  the  teeth  and  gums.  No  of  the  teeth  and  gums! 
product  ever  employed  docs 

this  as  effectively  and  as  polishes  the  teeth 

safely  os  milk  of  magnesia!  beautifully!  It  neutralizes 

mouth  acidity  and  in  this 
Now,  after  exhaustive  re-  way  helps  to  prevent  tooth 
scorch  by  the  Squibb  Lab-  decay,  pyorrhea  and  other 
oratories,  this  beneficial  dental  diseases,  and  it  does 
product  has  been  incor-  this  safely  and  pleasantly 
porated  in  a  scientifically  no  other  dental  cream 
correct  dental  cream!  This  Can  possibly  do  more! 
great  achievement  elim¬ 
inates  all  necessity  for  risk-  Prove  it  yourself!  Mail 
ing  injury  to  your  teeth  the  coupon  below  for  a 
and  gums  in  order  to  keep  free  trial -size  tube. 

THE  PRICELESS  INGREDIENT"  OF  EVERY  PRODUCT 
IS  THE  HONOR  AND  INTEGRITY  OF  ITS  MAKER 


DENTAL  CREAM 


Made  with  Squibb's  Milk  of  Magnesia 
/  FREE  Trial-size  Tube 


the  long  ride  was  over  he  ordered  the 
driver  to  stop  at  a  fashionable  restaurant. 
Here  the  children  were  treated  to  all  the 
ice  cream  they  wanted. 

fhe  company  received  two  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  in  fares.  Ritchie’s  ice¬ 
cream  hill  was  exactly  thirty-three  dollars. 

Whenever  a  service  complaint  is  re¬ 
ceived,  “Smiling  Jack”  Ritchie  personally 
1  dictates  the  company’s  reply.  He  has  : 
gift  for  letter  writing  very  reminiscent  of 
that  for  which  the  late  Mayor  Gayrior,  of 
New  York,  was  famous.  In  his  letters  one 
finds  the  same  homely  philosophy — as 
well  as  the  occasional  sharp  barb  that 
leaves  no  sting.  If  the  investigation  of  a 
complaint  shows  that  the  conductor  or 
the  driver  w  as  not  at  fault,  Ritchie  stands 
squarely  behind  him.  In  the  event  of  un¬ 
justified  and  unprovoked  abuse,  he  does 
not  mince  words.  To  the  writer  of  one 
savage  letter  he  replied  in  part: 

Your  spleenful  dc&icnation  of  the  conductor 
(ah hough  he  was  partly  wrong)  as  a  “stupid 
ft«*P’  rather  aroused  my  resentment — a  resent¬ 
ment  that  gradually  melted  into  sympathy  as 
I  n  alized  that  with  a  disposition  as  cantanker¬ 
ous  as  that  displayed  in  your  letter,  what  an 
utterly  unhappy  and  lonesome  individual  you 
must  be!  1  * . 

I  hen  there  occurred  to  my  mind  the  legend 
an  old  European  innkeeper  had  inscribed  on 
tin  wall  of  his  inn:  “You  will  find  at  Trochate 
iai  client  bread,  meat  and  wine — provided  you 
bring  them  with  you.” 

This  philosophy  is  equally  true  with  courtesy 
and  respectful  attention  and  consideration, 
provided,  again,  that  you  take  these  excellent 
things  with  you  wherever  you  go;  in  which 
i  vmt,  you  will  invariably  find  everyone  you 
meet  as  respectful,  polite,  and  courteous  as 
you  yoursell. 


r  I'll  KRK  arc  many  more  letters  of  a  si  mi* 
*  lar  tenor — showing  both  a  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  a  sense  of  humor.  Ritchie  dearly 
loves  a  joke,  and  he  laughed  merrily  as  h« 
t«  d  me  a  number  of  little  incidents  thai 
he  had  heard  from  his  men. 

“One  afternoon,”  he  said,  “a  conduc¬ 
tor,  as  he  was  collecting  the  fares  on  tof 
of  a  full  car,  noticed  a  little  youngster  ir 
his  mother’s  lap  who  was  watching  bin 
e.  -crlv  and  crowing  at  each  tinkle  of  the 
hell  that  followed  the  insertion  of  a  dimi 
into  his  automatic  receiver.  After  making 
the  rounds,  the  conductor  had  got  hall 
way  down-stairs  when  he  was  called  back 
by  the  woman  with  the  child. 

“'Young  man,’  she  asked,  ‘won’t  yin 
let  Baby  have  your  bank  to  plav  with  ?  1  li 
just  loves  to  hear  the  bell  ring!' 

‘‘But  we’ve  bad  stranger  requests  that 
that.  I  remember  the  case  of  one  worn  at 
who  asked  the  conductor  if  he  bad  a  cin 
t<  lephone  directory’,  and  seemed  rathe 
indignant  when  he  told  her  that  he  hadn’t 
\N  hat  she  expected  to  do  with  a  telephone 
l>  ok  while  riding  on  a  bus  was  a  sccre 
,  that  she  did  not  reveal. 

“Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  al 
incidents,  however,  occurred  a  while  agi 
"ii  one  of  our  most  fashionable  routes,  s 
well-dressed  woman  who  was  strollin; 

me  the  sidewalk  suddenly  held  up  he 
l  and  in  signal  for  a  passing  bus  to  stop 
\s  the  driver  brought  the  big  car  to 
h  It,  she  walked  leisurely  up,  put  on 
intily  shod  foot  on  the  step,  tied  ht 
'  me  lace,  stepped  back  to  the  drive"  a 
th  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  *  I  hank  you 
and  motioned  for  the  bus  to  proceed. 
"On  another  occasion,  during  a  sevei 
mmer  shower,  a  young  woman  askt 
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The  Gulbransen  Educates, 
Inspires,  Entertains 

Your  son — your  daughter — will  take  the  Gulbransen  right  into 
their  hearts  and  lives.  First  playing  lor  the  pure  love  ol  fun.  they 
will  unconsciously  progress  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation 
ol  the  very  best  in  music. 

You-  wile — and  you,  yourself—  alter  the  day's  car .4,  need  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  stimulation.  Surely  the  Gulbransen.  playing  delight¬ 
fully  any  piece  ol  music  you  wish  to  hear,  provides  that. 

The  Gulbransen  entertains — and  educates  and  inspires  as  it 
entertains.  It  will  lilt  you  out  ol  the  rut.  broaden  your  vision, 
and  make  lor  higher  ideals  in  your  home  life. 

The  Gulbransen  is  easy  to  play — and  easy  to  play  veil.  You’ll 
be  surprised  how  quickly  you  become  skilled — how  soon  you 
learn  to  bring  out  the  very  soul  ol  music.  Four  simple  Instruction 
Rolls  easily  teach  you  how. 

Call  on  your  nearest  Gulbr  an«*n  dealer  now ,  and  play  a 
Gulbranacn,  or  write  ut  lor  catalog  giving  lull  information 

GULBRANSEN- DIC K 1NSON  COMPANY.  Chicago 

Canadian  Dtilnbulonr 

Mutual  Saks  Service,  Limited.  79  Wellington  Street  West.  Toronto 


Send  This  Baby  for  n  Baby 

Also  New  Hook  id  t;ulhran»«*n  Mualc.  Free 
CHECK  COUPON 
Check  here  if  you  do  not  o%ji  aTfcoi.u 
here  if  inter uled  in  havtbg 
action  ii.ii ailed  in  your  piano. 
Writ*  naror  and  adiirr»»  in  margin 
Mad  to  Oulbianten  Diekin.i.n  C«i 
3  240  W.  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 
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and  beauty  in  bathroom 

equipment. 

In  every  city  there  are  good 
plumbing  dealers  who  nave 
known  Kohler  quality  for  years 
and  who  will  gladly  advise  you. 
You  will  find,  we  surmise,  that 
Kohler  Ware  is  much  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  you  supposed, 
and  that  fora  moderate  invest¬ 
ment  you  can  have  the  bath¬ 
room  you  have  pictured. 

If  it  is  an  extra  bathroom  that 

Jpu  most  desire,  put  it  to  the 
Lohler  dealer  to  discover  the 
surprisingly  small  space  that 


111  I  Lr.  worshipers  at 
j  the  shrine  of  cleanliness, 
performing  theirdevotions  with 
soap  and  brush  and  towel  .  .  . 
learning  unconsciously,  as 
Youth  always  learns  best,  the 
lesson  that  will  serve  them  all 
their  lives  ..  . 

What  better  school  can  they 
attend  than  the  modern  bath¬ 
room?  And  what  stronger  urge 
can  one  have  to  make  the  bath¬ 
room  the  finest  room  in  the 
house?  Nothing  can  be  too 
good  for  the  home's  shrine  of 
cleanliness. 

To  have  a  bathroom  fitted  with 
KohlerWare  is  to  realize  a  deep- 
seated  ideal  of  what  is  due  to 
self  and  family.  No  fixtures 
more  completely  express  the 
present-day  standard  ot  worth 


Look  for  the  mine 

“KOHLER"  ifwnn.pifu- 
o*  tly  lut'd  into  the  mam* 
rl  of  every  Kolilrr  fit t nrr. 
I:  it  rnuriniirantvof  rm- 
tiin+O'M  and  of  tne*'  <li«- 
tinctive  Kohler  ouiliti-* 
—  (I)  t h'  beautiful  trimry 
whit'n'*  of  the  du».ibfe 
Kohle  rraamel  (2>the 
(ornily  of  that  whii'oeu 
in  every  Kohler  fitture 


May  we  send  you  our  booklet 
of  Kohler  Ware  for  bathroom, 
kitchen  and  laundry? 


Kohler  Co.,  Founded  / 873 .  Kohler,  Wisconsin  •  Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


MAKl'FACTURFRS  OF  FKAMFLFD  Pll  MBINC  «  \RE  AND  KOHLF.R  AUTOMATIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  110  VOLT  D.  C 
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the  conductor  if  he  would  not  have  the 
driver  run  her  over  to  her  home,  more  than 
three  blocks  off  the  route,  in  order  that 
she  might  not  ruin  her  new  hat.  The  con¬ 
ductor  explained  patiently  that,  while  the 
car  did  not  run  on  rails,  it  could  hardly  be 
considered  part  of  its  contract  to  go  three 
blocks  off  its  beaten  route,  particularly 
with  twenty  or  thirty  other  passengers 
aboard.  She  appeared  very  disappointed. 

"At  one  of  our  busiest  corners  an  elderly 
woman,  richly  dressed,  started  to  board 
the  car  with  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
which  she  had  on  leash.  The  conductor 
informed  her  politely  that  no  dogs  were 
allowed  to  ride. 

‘“Very  well,’  she  said,  with  a  resigned 
air,  ‘I’ll  let  him  run  behind.  But  you 
must  instruct  your  driver  not  to  go  too 
fast,  and  not  to  get  in  very  heavy  traffic, 
for  Prince  has  a  sore  foot  that  interferes 
with  his  running.’ 

"As  in  all  transportation  companies,  a 
goodly  percentage  of  our  men  are  Irish, 
and  frequently  they  manage  to  save  a  sit¬ 
uation  with  a  jest.  On  last  Washington's 
Birthday  afternoon  a  well-loaded  bus 
drew  up  at  a  busy  corner.  Two  women, 
one  elderly  and  the  other  young  and  good- 
looking,  started  to  get  aboard. 

"'One  scat  on  top,  one  seat  inside!’ 
called  out  the  driver. 

"'My  dear  man,'  expostulated  the 
elder  woman,  ‘you  wouldn't  separate  a 
daughter  from  her  mother,  would  you?’ 

‘“Sure  an’  I  wouldn’t!'  he  grinned,  giv¬ 
ing  two  bells  for  the  car  to  move  on.  'I 
did  it  once  in  my  life,  and  I’ve  been  re¬ 
gretting  it  ever  since!”’ 

O  ITCH  IE  was  born  forty-four  years  ago 
*^in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  the 
only  boy  in  a  family  of  seven.  His  father, 
a  brawny  Scotchman,  served  as  engineer 
on  small  Cunard  liners  plying  between 
Nova  Scotia  and  South  America. 

When  Ritchie  was  three  years  old  his 
father  gave  up  the  sea  and  brought  his 
family  to  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Two 
years  later  he  moved  to  Freeport,  Illinois, 
where  for  a  short  time  he  held  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  an  infant  beet-sugar  enter¬ 
prise.  Presently  the  enterprise  collapsed 
— and  it  proved  to  be  the  last  steady  job 
that  the  former  engineer  was  destined  to 
hold. 

Ritchie’s  childhood  was  far  from  happy. 
So  tongue-tied  that  no  one  but  his  mother 
could  understand  him,  he  always  felt  ill  at 
ease  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  It  was 
only  after  long,  patient  practice  in  slow 
speaking  and  singing,  under  his  mother’s 
constant  guidance,  that  he  finally  mas¬ 
tered  his  impediment,  and  was  able,  at  the 
age  of  nine,  to  enter  school. 

During  his  brief  period  of  schooling,  the 
boy  managed,  by  selling  papers,  mowing 
lawns,  picking  berries,  and  husking  corn 
in  the  local  canning  factory,  to  earn 
enough  money  to  pay  for  his  clothing  and 
books  and  to  give  his  mother  some  slight 
assistance  in  her  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet.  At  fourteen  he  left  school  alto¬ 
gether,  to  become  office  boy  for  a  local 
manufacturing  concern.  His  wage  was 
three  dollars  a  week. 

To  the  healthy,  high-spirited  boy,  the 
dull  round  of  licking  stamps,  sweeping 
floors,  running  errands,  and  copying  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  big  letter  press  even¬ 
tually  became  irksome.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  this  phase  of  his  career 


Some  Will  Keep  Their 
Touth  and  ‘Beauty 

The  bride  who  starts  with  old,  out-of-date 
kitchen  methods  that  make  work  hard  and  hours 
long,  will  probably  leave  her  charm  in  the  kitchen. 

But  if  she  starts  with  modem,  time*  and  labor* 
saving  appliances  in  her  kitchen  she  will  save 
herself  many  weary  hours  and  many  heartaches. 
One  of  the  most  important  needs  in  any  kitchen 
is  a  modern  kitchen  cabinet. 

The  wide  preference  for  the  Sellers  is  due  not 
only  to  its  beauty,  but  to  the  wealth  of  labor* 
saving  features  which  have  been  developed  by 
Sellers  and  which  arc  combined  in  no  other  cabinet. 

There  arc.  for  example,  the  Automatic  Lower* 
ing  Flour  Bin;  the  Automatic  Base  Shelf  Ex¬ 
tender;  the  Sanitary,  Acid-Proof,  Pored  iron 
Work  Table;  Extending  Table  Drawer  Section; 
the  Special  Silverware  Drawer;  Ant -Proof 
Casters  and  many  others. 

See  the  local  dealer  who  carries  the  Sellers. 
He  will  tell  you  that  a  Sellers,  even  with  its 
many  conveniences,  costs  no  more  than  any  good 
cabinet.  And  most  dealers  wall  gladly  arrange 
terms  to  suit  your  income.  If  you  do  not  recall 
the  Sellers  dealer,  please  wnte  to  us. 

G.  I.  Sellers  &  Sons  Co,  Elwood,  Indiana 

Branch:  Seller*  Kitchen  Cabinet*.  Brantford.  Canada 


AvtomaUr  ItairSkrll Exlrndrr 
—Now  bring*  bate  *htlf  and 
content*  forward  within  caty 
reach. 


1/  you  are  going  fo  build 

ha»  e  your  architect  nlanll  -  * 
Seller*.  Free  plan* 

•ent  upon  rcqu;:i. 


SELLERS 

KITCHEN  CABINETS 
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IV hat  Kind  of  Wood¬ 
work  Do  You  Like  ? 

Now-a-days  you  can  choose  It  as  you  do 
your  furniture  or  automobiles 

IXTOMEN  will  spend  days  selecting 
V  V  beautiful  rugs,  pictures  or  china. 

How  much  more  important  is  their  choice 
of  woodwork,  which  gives  the  home  its 
character,  affords  a  setting  for  all  its  treas¬ 
ures  and  lasts  a  lifetime! 

Today,  at  slight  expense,  you  can  enjoy 
the  woodwork  and  built-in  pieces  that  once 
graced  only  mansions. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  quantity 
production.  Curtis  designs  are  drawn  by 
famous  New  York  architects.  The  same 
careful  selection  of  woods  is  made,'  and  the 
same  skillful  workmanship  prevails  as  if 
the  woodwork  were  for  you  alone— only 
modem,  automatic  machinery  reduces  the 
former  high  cost  of  production. 

The  stairway  shown  on  this  page  illus¬ 
trates  the  refinements  that  are  apparent  in 
any  piece  of  Curtis  Woodwork  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Every  detail  of  this  stairs  is  completed 
at  the  factory.  Your  carpenters  save  hours 
of  labor,  and  need  only  to  set  it  up.  Each 
piece  comes  marked.  No  nails  mar  its  ap- 
l*earance,  as  the  treads  are  wedged  into  the 
risers.  The  balusters  dovetail  into  the 
tread*,  making  a  foundation  that  holds  the 
hand  rail  strong  and  firm. 

Whether  you  merely  want  a  door  or  a 
bookcase— or  woodwork  for  an  entire  house, 
it  will  pay  you  to  look  over  the  ilexigu*  at 

[our  local  Curtis  dealers.  If  intending  to 
uild.  he  can  gel  you  a  SI  plan  book  frw. 

jpif 

ipi 

C-ISV  l>M  ton  kn»-  thrrv  u*  2*  MMMl- 
•nl  irpn  uf  ftnnumw  loi  will  Bnd  .hit  m  ailt  you  In 
o«ir  trvr  l»»kk-(  "Katranrni  aiwt  liuno  Itoara  " 


M  i 


CURTIS 

Send  This  Coupon  for  Valuable  Information 


Tfc#  Cmtm  C#V  Borrau  iSS.  < 

SMHf  me  thr  pun  !***•  rhcclfs]  brio*  If 
tree\  my  f^jiUrrmwiu  I  will  firiaacf  tf  rrt 
ryimttttoo  In  U  B  »l.v.  *  f‘ir  my  r?*»nc> 

\  •»!  Ml.  fjdD»-  1^.  \r* l  2  *tary 


Mi.  It«i 

y  <%o  not 


\«l  XII.  3<,ht>u»*-h*Sd2iton 

V«*J  XV.  >9  hm  Sn*m>  I  an 

\»»l  XVI.  3  ‘  &rtMiM«  I  ill 

\ol  \VII  .....  I  mi 

\«il  Will  Jl  <  kocnm  1  mi 

NMTK  -Ttu'f  nnU'U-**r  la  ytnir  I nmn  ran  <4»«*ln  any 
of  three  qLx n  tmk«  Ux  >•««  Ictr  of  (ham  If  >vu  prvfrr. 

Ttta  riMitoo  to  him 


w  as  the  manner  of  his  quitting  it.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  discharged  for 
throwing  wet  copying  rags  at  his  boss’s 
demure  young  secretary. 

His  next  job  was  as  stock  and  shipping 
clerk  for  a  manufacturer  of  hardware  nov¬ 
elties.  This  brought  him  into  contact 
with  the  railroad.  I  he  bustle  and  bigness 
of  the  transportation  field  touched  his 
imagination,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
left  his  factory  job  to  start  in  pushing  bag- 

E  trucks  at  the  Freeport  station  of  the 
ais  Central  Railroad.  From  this 
time  the  support  of  the  family  fell  en¬ 
tirely  upon  his  shoulders. 

While  juggling  baggage  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  a  day,  Ritchie  felt  the  first 
summons  of  a  definite  ambition.  He  de¬ 
cided  that  he  would  like  to  get  out  of  over¬ 
alls  and  become  cashier  of  the  Freeport 
station.  Realizing  that  he  needed  more 
education  to  hold  down  such  a  position, 
he  began  to  attend  night  school. 

During  his  service  as  a  baggage  man, 
the  hardships  of  his  lot,  together  with  the 
periodical  cuts  in  pay  and  lay-offs  without 
notice,  to  which  most  of  the  railroad 
workers  were  subject,  fired  Ritchie  with  a 
sense  of  injustice.  Not  only  did  he  be¬ 
come  a  radical  union  labor  man,  but  he 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  if  ever  he  got  in  a 
position  of  authority  he  would  treat  his 
men  as  he  himself  would  like  to  be  treated. 

I,1  ROM  the  time  he  finished  his  night- 
1  school  ciHirse,  Ritchie  forged  rapidly 
ahead.  Within  a  few  years  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  truck  pusher  to  warehouse 
foreman,  freight  clerk,  hilling  clerk,  night 
ticket  agent,  general  night  ticket  agent, 
and  finally  yardmaster  at  Freeport.  The 
fact  that  he  had  studied  stenography  and 
bookkeeping  at  night  school  made  possi¬ 
ble  his  subsequent  promotion  to  division 
accountant.  Later  he  became  chief  clerk 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  Freeport  Di¬ 
vision. 

Before  long  Ritchie  demonstrated  that 
he  had  a  genuine  genius  for  analyzing  fig¬ 
ures.  In  those  days,  steam  railroad  costs 
were  arrived  at  in  rather  a  hit-or-miss 
fashion.  The  young  Scotchman  decided 
that  every  item  of  railroad  operating  ex¬ 
pense  should  be  trailed  to  its  lair,  and 
charged  definitely  against  the  department 
or  departments  responsible  for  it.  More¬ 
over.  he  was  able  to  take  a  tangled  mass 
of  data  and  reduce  it  to  such  simple  terms 
that  any  intelligent  worker  could  under¬ 
stand  it.  Presently  he  was  given  a  free 
rein  in  this  field,  with  the  self-created  title 
of  "operating  statistician.” 

Eventually  John  F.  Wallace,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  transferred 
Ritchie  to  his  own  office. where  he  could 
take  the  whole  road  as  his  field  of  investi¬ 
gation.  Here  he  made  a  study  of  every 
angle  of  operation.  His  researches  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention. 

In  1907,  twenty-seven  vice  presidents 
and  comptrollers  of  important  steam  rail¬ 
road  lines  in  the  I’nited  States  were 
summoned  to  W  ashington  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  before  a  Congressional  commission. 
Ritchie  was  also  asked  to  attend— as  the 
sole  representative  of  the  practical  operat¬ 
ing  men  of  the  country.  The  range  and 
comprehension  of  what  he  had  to  say  on 
the  stand  was  probably  the  high  light  of 
the  entire  hearing. 

\t  this  time  I  heodore  P.  Shonts  had 
iim  f  nished  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
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Woman* s  Work  is  Simplified — 


Time,  Strength  and  Money  Saved 


Wide-awake  women  are  delighted  to  rounded.  Porcelain  extends  clear  around  the  door 
learn  how  the  Leonard  saves  and  frame.  Easy  to  clean.  Many  other  Leonard  perfec- 
serves;  how  it  makes  meal-planning  tions.  Furnished  with  water  coolers  and  outside 
easy,  saves  time  and  toil,  and  gives  icing  doors  when  desired. 

the  housewife  extra  hours  for  rest  Oncout  of  every  six  refrigerators  sold  is  made  by  Leonard, 
and  recreation.  The  Leonard  will  It’s  real  economy  to  get  your  refrigerator  one  size  larger 
keep  your  meats,  salads,  vegetables  than  you  think  you  need.  Ask  why  before  you  buy. 
and  fruits  fresh,  sweet  and  clean.  See  the  nearest  Leonard  dealer.  If  you  cannot hnd  him, 

•  t  *  •••  I 


Ten  walls  of  insulation  arc 
built  into  the  Leonard  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cold  escaping  and 
heat  entering.  Ice  lasts  longer 
in  the  Leonard — another  great 
economy. 

The  Leonard  food  chamber  is 
one  piece  triple-coated  with  por¬ 
celain.  No  seams  or  cracks.  No 
scratch  can  mar  it.  Corners  are 


Leonard 

CLEANABLE 

Refrigerator 

“ Like  a  Clean  China  Dish " 


write  us  and  wc  will  sec  that  you 
are  supplied. 

Send  for  actual  aample  of  porcelain,  and 
catalog  illustrating  over  76  styles  and  sizes 
of  refrigerators.  Mr.  Leonard’s  own  booklet 
on  “Selection  and  Care  of  Refrigerators" 
will  be  mailed,  too. 

There  it  a  Leonard  i(m  and  nyle 
to  lull  etrry  purse 

Grand  RapidsRefrigeratorCompany 

M5  Clyde  Avenue.  Crand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Be  sure  ike  relriferator  you  buy  it  made  in  Grand 
Rapid*,  ike  fine  furniture  renter  of  tie  twIJ 
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paras 


no  wear-out  to  lead 


There’s 

WEATHER  and  time  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  lead.  You  can  place  it 
underground  and  leave  it  there 
for  centuries.  Or  you  can  put  it  on  top  of 
the  tallest  building  and  subject  it  to  every 
attack  of  wind,  rain,  and  storm. 


These  are  pans  that  arc  usually  costly 
and  difficult  to  renew.  But  make  them 
of  lead  and  after  the  first  cost  there  is  no 
other. 

Keeping  this  lead  in  place 


For  roofs  of  buildings  and  for  rain-water 
drainage,  lead  has  been  used  for  several 
centuries.  A  leaded  dome  dated  1553  still 
stands  intact  on  Barnard's  Inn  Hall,  in 
London.  On  an  outer  wall  of  Windsor 
Castle,  England,  a  pipe-head  made  of  lead 
has  served  since  1589.  The  cathedrals  of 
France  have  been  protected  by  lead 
roofs  since  medixval  times. 

Lead  on  the  roof 

Lead  in  the  form  of  Hoyt  Hardlead 
sheeting  is  used  on  many  buildings  today 
where  permanent,  water-tight  roofs  arc 
desired.  I  bis  lead  hardened  with  a  little 
antimony  has  less  weight  per  foot  than 
ordinary  metallic  lead.  It  is  rust-proof 
and  lasts  longei  than  any  other  metal 
suitable  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  same  hard  lead  is  employed  in 
other  ways  than  as  sheeting  for  roofs. 
On  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  this 
country  are  pipe-heads,  leader  pipes  and 
bands,  gutters,  hangers,  flashings,  cop¬ 
ings,  made  of  lead  to  insure  protection 
against  rain  and  storm.  I  his  lead  is  also 
used  in  the  construction  of  skylight 
framework  and  ornamental  figures. 


These  building  products  are  not  only 
made  of  lead,  but  lead  in  the  cinch  ex¬ 
pansion  bolt  assists  in  fastening  them  to 
the  building.  These  bolts  and  lead-coated 
screws  and  nails  help  to  secure  gutters, 
bands,  and  other  parts  of  the  lead  drain¬ 
age  system  to  the  walls.  And  they  do 
not  pull  out. 

Where  you  know  lead  best 

There  are  a  hundred-and-one  other 
uses  to  which  man  has  put  lead.  None  of 
them,  however,  is  so  familiar  as  that  of 
lead  as  paint.  Tons  of  pure  metallic  lead 
arc  corroded  every  day  to  produce  the 
white-lead  that  protects  the  outside  walls 
of  thousands  of  houses. 

Manufacturers  know  the  value  of 

w  hite-lead  in  making 
paint  and  use  white- 
lead  as  the  principal 
ingredient  in  the  paint  they  make.  The 
professional  painter  puts  on  what  he 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Button  Cincinnati  Son  Francbco 
Cleveland  Buffalo  Chicago  St.  LouU 
JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  CO..  Philadelphia 
NATIONAL  LEAD  &  OIL  CO..  Pltt.hurgh 


calls  "lead-in-oil,"  which  is  pure  white- 
lead  mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil. 

Property  owners  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  houses  against  deteriora¬ 
tion.  "Save  the  surface  and  you  save 
all"  is  a  truth  wise  men  do  not  deny. 
And  they  are  saving  the  surface  and 
their  investments  with  white-lead  paint, 
which  is  impervious  to  moisture  and 
adds  indefinitely  to  the  life  of  a  building. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead 
Company  makes 
w  hite-lead  of  the  highest 
quality  and  sells  it,  mixed 
with  pure  linseed  oil,  un¬ 
der  the  name  and  trade¬ 
mark  of  Dutch  Boy  ll’hitr- 
Isad.  The  figure  of  the 
Dutch  Boy  you  sec  here 
is  reproduced  on  every 
keg  of  white-lead  and 
is  a  guarantee  of  exceptional  purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include  red- 
lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil,  babbitt 
metals,  and  solder. 

Among  the  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Lead  Company  arc 
came  lead,  litharge,  lead  wire,  shot,  lead 
wool,  and  lead  plumbing  materials. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you  might  use 
it  in  any  form,  write  to  us  for  specific  in¬ 
formation. 


Have  You  Quit  Asking  Questions?  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane 
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Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  was  on 
his  way  to  New  York,  where  he  had  been 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  tremendous 
transportation  problems  involved  in  the 
metropolitan  maze  of  subways,  elevated 
railroads,  and  surface  lines.  A  recognized 
leader  in  the  railroad  held,  Shonts  had  re¬ 
tained  his  interests  in  the  Chicago  and 
Alton,  the  Iowa  Central,  the  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
and  Western  railroads,  while  he  had  been 
bossing  the  digging  of  the  "Big  Ditch.” 
So  he  stopped  off  at  Washington  to  con¬ 
sult  with  several  of  the  executives  at  the 
conference. 

"You  ought  to  drop  in  at  the  hearing 
and  listen  to  this  man  Ritchie  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central,"  Shonts  was  told.  "He’s 
the  only  operating  man  we  have  ever  seen 
with  a  thorough  understanding  of  railroad 
finances.” 

Shonts  adopted  the  suggestion.  For 
half  a  day  he  watched  and  listened  to  the 
young  Scotchman  from  the  Illinois  Cen¬ 
tral.  Then  he  left  for  New  York.  Several 
weeks  later  Ritchie  received  a  telegram 
from  Shonts  asking  if  he  could  come  to 
New  York  at  once.  The  ensuing  confer¬ 
ence  resulted  in  Ritchie  serving  for  several 

Ears  as  Shonts’*  confidential  adviser, 
th  as  to  the  finances  and  the  operation 
of  the  lines  under  his  control. 

In  addition  to  running  the  subways, 
elevated  roads,  and  street-car  lines, 
Shonts  was  a  guiding  force  in  the  financial 
direction  of  the  h  ifth  Avenue  Coach  Com¬ 
pany.  Worrying  over  the  diminishing 

Jrohts  of  the  green  bus  lines,  he  made 
itchic  president,  with  instructions  to  put 
the  company  back  on  its  feet.  Both  men 
thought  that  the  appointment  was  tem¬ 
porary.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  in 
this  new  job,  with  its  intimate  human  as¬ 
sociations,  John  A.  Ritchie  had  found  his 
real  life  work.  The  only  reason  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Chicago  offer  was  because  he 
felt  that  he  was  being  given  a  wider  op¬ 
portunity  for  services. 


Have  You  Quit 
Asking  Questions? 

( Continued  from  page  41) 

laboratory  has  come  our  ability  to  make 
dyes  out  of  coal  tar,  and  perfumes  and 
flavoring  extracts  out  of  the  same  black, 
sticky  refuse. 

Out  of  the  curious  experiments  of  the 
laboratory  at  any  time  may  come  some 
discovery  that  may  devastate  the  earth  or 
change  the  entire  conditions  of  the  dispute 
between  labor  and  capital;  or  some  new 
force  from  the  atom  that  shall  relegate  the 
steam  engine  and  the  gas  engine  to  the 
scrap  heap. 

This  is  an  age  of  research.  And  research 
is  at  least  one-half  monkeying. 

We  want  our  children  to  amount  to 
something,  to  have  forceful  personalities. 
The  degree  of  force  that  a  person  has  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  urge 
or  desire  there  is  in  him.  And  chief  among 
these  urges  is  curiosity. 

This  urge  may  be  frittered  away,  just 
as  we  can  fritter  away  money  or  love.  It 
piay  result  in  making  us  simply  busybod¬ 
ys.  W  hen  we  run  to  the  window  to  see 
who  is  calling  at  our  neighbor’s  across  the 


I  ry  this  exceptional  toilet  soap  for  your  complexion 
and  see  how  gently  yet  thoroughly  it  cleanses  the  pores 
and  helps  to  overcome  skin  defects.  Take  a  Resinol 
hath  and  note  the  healthy  glow  that  follows.  Place  it  in 

the  nursery  and  keep  baby  sweet,  clean  and  contented. 

A  trial  si/x  cake  will  prove  to  you  the  dc- 
liuhts  of  Resinol  Soap.  May  we  send  you  one 
free?  Write  Dcpt-4-G,  Resinol.  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUY  RBSIXOL  SOAP  BY  THE  BOX  FROM  YOUR 
DRUGGIST  UR  TOILET  GOODS  DEALER 


THK  first  step  towards  attaining  a  healthy 
skin  is  right  living  spending  hours  in 
wholesome  outdoor  activities,  etc.  But  the 
second,  and  equally  important,  is  proper  cleans¬ 
ing.  'l  our  skin  is  like  a  delicate  fabric — easily  in¬ 
jured  by  rough  scrubbing  or  the  use  of  a  harsh, 
caustic  soap.  Why  run  the  risk  of  hurting  it  by 
using  anything  that  happens  to  he  handy,  when 
you  know  that  Resinol  Soap  protects  it? 
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street,  when  we  open  and  read  another 
person’s  letter,  when  we  listen  in  at  a 
telephone  conversation  or  peep  through 
keyholes — that  is  curiosity  run  to  waste. 

It  is  a  morbid  curiosity  that  makes  us 
like  to  read  details  of  scandal  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  tattle  about  the  intimate  con¬ 
cerns  of  people  that  are  none  of  our  affair. 

But  we  are  guilty  of  loose  thinking  when 
for  this  reason  we  condemn  all  curiosity. 
For  the  desire  to  know  is  a  precious  and 
•  indispensable  element  of  the  human  mind 
from  which  all  great  human  achievement 
'  has  arisen. 

Robinson,  in  his  interesting  book  "The 
Mind  in  the  Making,”  tells  of  Galileo, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  thoughtful  youth 
and  doubtless  given  to  rich  and  varied 
revery.  One  day  when  seventeen  years 
old  he  wandered  into  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  town  Pisa.  In  the  midst  of  his 
|  revery  he  looked  up  at  the  lamps  hanging 
I  by  long  chains  from  the  high  ceiling  of  the 
church.  Then  something  very  difficult  to 
explain  occurred.  He  found  himself  no 
longer  thinking  of  (he  building,  the  wor¬ 
shipers,  or  the  services.  As  hepvatched  the 
swinging  lamps,  he  fell  to  wondering  if 
their  oscillations,  whether  long  or  short, 
did  not  occupy  the  same  time.  Then  he 
tested  this  hypothesis  by  counting  his 
pulse,  for  that  was  the  only  timepiece  he 
had  with  him. 

THUS  curiosity,  however,  w  as  not  enough 
1  to  produce  really  creative  thought. 
Others  may  have  noticed  the  same  thing, 
and  yet  nothing  came  of  it.  To  be  really 
creative,  ideas  have  to  be  worked  up  and 
then  "put  over”  so  that  they  become  a 
part  of  the  body  of  useful  know  ledge.  Out 
of  Galileo's  curiosity  about  the  swaying 
lamps  in  the  cathedral  came  the  highly 
accurate  pendulum  clock.  From  this  also 
came  the  successful  refutation  of  the  old 
notion  of  falling  bodies. 

.  Newton,  whose  curiosity  was  said  to 
have  been  awakened  by  the  falling  of  an 
I  apple, eventually  proved  that  the  moon  and 
ail  the  heavenly  bodies  were  also  falling, 
and  discovered  the  great  law  of  gravitation, 
of  1 


On  the  28th  of  October, 


three 


HEINZ 

COOKED 

MACARONI 

-with  Cheese  and  Mushroom  Sauce 

Heinz  has  developed  a  new  deli¬ 
cious,  prepared  food  —  ready  to 
heat  and  serve.  A  durum-wheat 
macaroni  made  by  Heinz,  cooked 
with  a  specially  imported  cheese 
and  an  appetizing  mushroom  sauce 
a  wonderful  combination  of  food 
and  flavor.  You  can  serve  it  every 
day  and  for  your  best  occasions. 
Try  it;  your  grocer  will  refund  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  it  fails  to  please  you. 


I8JI, 

hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Galileo,  a 
man  named  Faraday  was  wondering  what 
would  happen  if  he  mounted  a  disk  of 
copper  between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe 
magnet.  As  the  disk  revolved  an  electric 
current  was  produced.  This  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  seemed  to  be  the  idlest  kind  of 
curiosity  to  the  solid  business  men  of  the 
time,  who  were  just  then  denouncing  the 
child-labor  bills  in  their  anxiety  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  full  results  of  earlier 
"idle”  curiosity.  Yet  out  of  Faraday's 
curious  experiment  have  come  the  infinite 
applications  of  electricity  as  motive  power 
which  have  transformed  the  world. 

1  here  is  no  doubt  that  one  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  hold  humanity  back,  who  impede 
necessary  reforms  and  keep  the  world  en¬ 
slaved.  is  the  class  we  call  reactionaries. 
I  hese  are  the  obstructionists.  Professor 
Robinson  truly  says  that  these  are  not 
merely  the  stupid  masses,  but  the  ration¬ 
alizing  theologians  and  most  of  the  philos¬ 
ophers  and  moralists,  all  "busily,  if  un¬ 
consciously,  engaged  in  ratifying  existing 
ignorance  and  discouraging  creative 
thought.”  I  he  great  trouble  with  these 

frople  is  their  lack  of  legitimate  curiosity. 

hey  arc  satisfied  w  ith  w  hat  is.  and  do  not 
sufficiently  want  to  know  what  it  is. 


And  now  the  auestion  comes  home  to 
each  one  of  us:  Am  I  sufficiently  curious 
to  be  justified  in  calling  myself  alive1 
And  is  my  curiosity  trained  so  that  I  am 
curious  about  the  right  things  and  in  the 
right  way?  Or  do  my  curious  instincts 
simply  dribble  away  into  idle  and  perhaps 
vicious  channels.  Here  are  a  few  tests: 

Take  it  in  your  business.  Are  you  curi¬ 
ous  enough  to  w  ant  to  know  all  about  that 
business  and  everything  that  pertains  to  it? 

And  do  you  realize  that  the  knowledge 
that  such  curiosity  obtains  would  be  to 
you  a  great  source  of  power? 

If  you  are  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store, 
have  you  ever  wondered  about  the  differ¬ 
ent  goods  you  sell,  the  silk,  the  wool,  and 
the  cotton,  and  where  they  all  come  from: 

I  here  are  many  things  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  able  business  man  from  the 
amateur,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
fact  that  the  master  of  any  business  take' 
pain  to  inform  himself  about  everything 
pertaining  to  it. 

If  you  are  a  school-teacher,  are  you 
curious  enough  to  find  out  the  various 
theories  of  education  and  to  examine  and 
test  them  in  your  classroom?  Did  you 
ever  wonder  why  some  pupils  are  quick 
and  some  are  slow,  and  why  a  certain 
child  will  learn  one  subject  eagerly  and  In- 
very  stupid  in  others?  Without  a  healthy 
and  persistent  curiosity  you  will  be  a  very 
poor  school-teacher. 

If  you  are  a  mechanic,  arc  you  satisfied 
with  just  doing  the  duties  that  fall  to  you, 
or  are  you  inquisitive  upon  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  and  do  you  spend  much  of  your  spare 
time  in  digging  into  the  mysteries  of  me¬ 
chanics,  reading  all  sorts  of  books,  talking 
with  well-informed  people,  and  making 
curious  experiments'  Whether  you  arc 
going  to  be  a  great  mechanic  or  a  little 
one  depends  very  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  curiosity  that  is  urging  you. 

If  you  arc  a  parent,  are  you  studying 
your  children  as  interesting  problems, 
making  a  note  of  their  peculiarities  and 
trying  to  find  lut  why  they  exist  and  how 
to  handle  them?  Do  you  know  there  is 
such  a  science  as  child  training  and  a  lot 
of  books  published  upon  the  subject? 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  find  out  the  laws 
of  child  growth  and  the  best  methods  of 
developing  intellectual  and  moral  strength 
in  your  child? 


AND  there  are  few  people  who  have 
better  opportunities  for  indulging  a 
legitimate  curiosity  and  equipping  them¬ 
selves  with  useful  knowledge  than  the 
traveling  salesman.  You  arc  visiting  all 
sorts  of  towns  and  meeting  all  kinds  of 
people.  Are  you  curious  to  note  their 
differences?  And  do  you  study  over  them 
and  try  to  find  out  from  them  the  best  way 
to  handle  men,  and  the  best  way  to  increase 
your  own  efficiency  ? 

l  ake  it  in  the  matter  of  books:  Every 
book  is  a  challenge  to  your  curiosity.  It  is 
all  well  enough  to  read  a  magazine  or  a 
novel,  and  to  spend  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
two  days  pursuing  a  lot  of  fictitious  char¬ 
acters  and  following  an  involved  plot  to 
find  out  how  it  all  comes  out.  This  is  in¬ 
dulging  your  curiosity.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bad.  Fiction  nas  its  educational 
value.  But  does  this  sort  of  thing  exhaust 
all  your  curious  impulse?  If  so,  you  are 
apt  to  become  sloppy-minded  and  vacu¬ 
ous.  The  mind  that  is  fed  on  fiction  alone 
will  become  as  anemic  as  a  body  that  is 
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IUXEBERRY  White  Enamel  does  far  more  than  lend 
j  an  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and  charm  to  the 
breakfast  room. 

Wherever  it  is  used  in  the  home  it  serves  an  important 
scientific  function  — that  of  raising  the  degree  of  all 
colors  used  in  conjunction  with  it  and  intensifying  their 
natural  warmth  and  beauty. 

Refinish  your  woodwork  with  Luxeberry  White 
Enamel.  Your  rugs  and  draperies  will  possess  new 
depth  of  tone,  your  furniture  added  richness  and  the 
walls  a  freshness  that  will  delight  you. 

Unless  you  use  Luxeberry  Enamel  you  cannot  hope  for 
Luxeberry  effects.  Luxeberry  is  the  standard  of  com¬ 
parison  among  enamel-makers  —  and  is  without  equal. 


KERRY  BROTHERS 

U  Varnishes  Enamels  Stains  wJ 


WalknvJW.  Or*. 


tMxeWry  -  Znamel  -  Sx^ead^  '  O^OenUaent 
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itmes  in  the'Yhiid-Sent  to  you  free 
Jofybur 
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Literature ,  Art #  Science 
Music ,  History ,  Nature 
Biography,  Travel 


Make  the  Most  of 
Your  Spare  Time 

THROUGH  no  other  work  can  you  obtain  such  a  vast  amount 
of  fascinating,  valuable,  broadening  information,  in  those 
spare  minutes  that  otherwise  would  be  lost  to  you  forever. 


Every  page  holds  your  attention 

Open  a  volume  anywhere.  You  will  find  before  you 
some  refreshing,  alluring  page  which  you  will  read  to 
the  last  word,  all  in  a  few  minutes.  It  may  be  the  history 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  travelogue  of  Yellowstone  Park,  a  chart 
of  the  planets,  the  story  of  a  great  painter  or  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  piece  of  literature.  Or,  you  will  come  to  a  hand¬ 
some  full-page  plate  (one  of  7io) — a  painting  of  the 
Mayflower,  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  a 
famous  cathedral,  or  some  other  beau¬ 
tiful  picture  on  heavy,  specially  made 
plate  paper.  Every  page  contains 
something  you  will  not  only  want  to 
sec  and  know,  but  something  you  will 
thoroughly  enjoy. 

The  best  minds  in  America  have 
built  this  Mentor  Library — great 
scientists,  artists,  critics,  mountain¬ 
eers,  musicians,  writers,  and  travelers. 

And  every  article  is  embellished  with 
beautiful  gravure  and  color  plates 
and  with  a  rich  profusion  of  splendid  text  illustrations. 


The  Five  Volumes 
Contain 

739  handsome  full-page  gra¬ 
vure  and  color  p  la  tea,  thou¬ 
sands  of  beautiful  half-tones, 
over  2, Mi  pages  of  the  world's 
most  fascinating  reading. 


Simply  sign  and  mail  this  coupon  to-day! 


TUB  MENTOR  ASSOCIATION.  41*  W mt  IMS  S«ot«.  Not  Yort  City 

Send  me.  on  approval,  your  Mentor  Library  in  five  volume*,  with 
the  tpccial  croaa-reference  Index.  If  not  utiihed.  I  may  return 
the  aet  after  a  week'*  examination,  and  you  will  cancel  my  order. 
OtherwiM.  I  will  remit  *3.00  each  month  until  the  full  price, 
*36.25,  i*  paid.  Until  that  time,  title  will  remain  with  you. 

NAME _ _ _ „ _ _ 


OCCUPATION 


ADDRESS - 

CITY - STATE _ 


Always  timely— for  every  age 

Every  Mentor  subject  is  one  of  lasting  value — literature, 
science,  art,  music,  history,  travel,  etc.  These  hand¬ 
some  volumes  widen  your  cultural  background,  bring 
you  a  thousand  new  and  fascinating  interests,  round  out 
your  knowledge  of  the  world’s  accomplishments,  and 
give  you  a  firmer  standing  among  well-informed,  suc¬ 
cessful  men  and  women. 

The  man  in  his  business,  the  woman 
in  her  club  and  among  her  associates 
and  friends,  the  student  in  high  school 
or  college,  will  all  find  these  volumes 
profoundly  and  genuinely  helpful. 
And  they  will  be  just  as  fresh  and 
living  to  your  children's  children 
years  from  now  as  you  will  find  them 
to-day. 

Owned  by  tens  of  thousands  • 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  this 
magnificent  Mentor  Library  that  only 
now  are  we  in  a  position  to  make  shipments.  The  set  is 
handsomely  bound  in  pebbled  green  cloth  with  genuine 
leather  backs,  gold  titles,  numbers,  and  designs.  This 
durable  binding  is  not  only  dignified  and  beautiful  but 
will  survive  long  years  of  the  most  constant  handling. 

Send  no  money  now 

We  shall  send  you  the  set  on  approval.  You  can  pay  for 
them  in  small  monthly  installments  of  $3.00.  After  a 
week’s  free  examination,  you  may  return  them  at  our 
expense,  if  not  entirely  satisfied,  and  we  shall  cancel 
your  order.  But  lose  no  time!  Only  a  limited  edition 
is  printed  and  they  will  quickly  be  exhausted.  Mail 
your  order  to-day  and  receive  the  most  beautiful  and 
richly  illustrated  library  ever  published. 


Have  You  Quit  Asking  Questions?  by  I)r.  Frank  Crane 
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nourished  by  nothing  but  ice-cream  sodas. 
Does  not  a  scientific  book  ever  challenge 
your  curiosity?  Or  a  book  on  economics  or 
art  or  morals  or  history? 

Of  course  it  is  harder  work  to  study  than 
it  is  merely  to  read;  but  that  simply  means 
that  study  requires  more  of  the  steam  of 
curiosity  to  make  it  go,  just  as  an  actual 
railroad  locomotive  requires  more  steam 
than  a  boy’s  toy  engine. 

And  the  amount  of  enjoyment  vou  get 
out  of  the  world  you  live  in  depends 
largely  upon  how  well  your  curiosity  has 
been  encouraged  and  trained.  Haven't 
you  noticed  that  you  do  not  respond  very 
well  when  people  talk  to  you  about  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  the  joy  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  world  we  live  in?  That  is 
because  you  have  not  been  sufficiently 
curious. 


V/OU  walk  through  the  forest  as  a 
*  stranger.  Don't  you  ever  wonder  at  the 
different  kinds  of  trees,  and  want  to  know 
their  names  and  their  habits? 

Are  you  acquainted  with  plant  life  and 
with  the  individualities  of  the  different 
flowers  and  grasses  and  mosses? 

Do  you  know  the  stars  that  have  been 
looking  down  on  you  every  night  of  your 
life— which  are  the  planets  and  which  are 
the  fixed  constellations?  Do  you  know  the 
rocks,  or  have  you  never  been  sufficiently 
curious  to  study  enough  geology  to  give 
you  a  pleasing  acquaintance  with  the 
earth  upon  which  you  tread?  Have  you 
never  been  curious  about  the  laws  of 
chemistry  and  the  composition  of  the 
foods  you  eat  and  of  the  clothes  you  wear? 

If  you  had  curiosity  enough,  and  had  it 
trained  enough  to  push  you  forward  in 
these  directions,  would  not  the  world  be 
a  much  more  interesting  place  to  live  in? 
Would  you  not  be  less  easily  bored  : 

In  your  own  home,  have  you  any  decent 
sort  of  an  equipment  of  the  machinery  of 
curiosity?  Have  you  an  unabridged  dic¬ 
tionary  in  which  you  can  find  out  all 
about  any  new  word  you  happen  to  hear? 
Do  you  have  a  gazetteer  of  proper  names 
that  can  satisfy  your  curiosity  about  some 
person  or  place  that  has  newly  come  to 
your  attention? 

Do  you  really  care  to  know  what  is  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  this  or  that  word, 
and  have  you  a  book  that  will  tell  you? 

Have  you  an  encvclopedia,  and  art-  you 
curious  enough  when  you  read  about 
Armenia  or  C/.echo-Slovakia  or  I  ruguay 
in  the  newspapers,  to  go  to  it  and  find  out 
just  exactly  the  necessary  facts?  Have 
you  an  atlas,  so  that  on  the  map  you  can 
satisfy  your  curiosity  as  to  any  unfamiliar 
place  of  which  'ou  have  heard: 

And,  above  a  I,  are  you  bringing  up  your 
children  with  a  the  means  of  stimulating 
and  training  their  healthful,  natural,  and 
creative  curiosity,  or  arc  you  letting  their 
curiosity  run  wild,  to  lead  them  into  in¬ 
efficiency,  idleness,  and  perhaps  evil? 

Are  your  children  curious  enough  about 
their  own  bodies,  to  know  what  happens 
to  their  food  after  they  have  sw  allowed  it, 
and  why?  A  child  is  eternally  asking 
why.  And  the  more  alive  he  is  the  more 
he  asks  the  question.  And  are  you  iust  as 
constantly  trying  to  equip  yourself  either 
to  answer  his  questions  or  to  show  him  how 
he  can  find  out  the  answers  for  himself? 

Curiosity  is  our  most  dominant  instinct, 
and  we  would  do  well  to  give  it  its  due 
attention. 


Not  only  S  W  P.  i  the  name  of  Sherwin-Williams  house  paint) 
but  every  Sherwin-Williams  paint,  varnish,  stain  or  enamel  is 
made  especially  for  the  surface  it  it  intended  to  beautify  or 
protect.  You  name  the  surface.  Your  Sherwin-Williams 
dealer  will  give  you  the  right  finish  for  it. 


Sh erwin®  Williams 
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Stnd  SOc.  ItSc.  in  Canada  for 
The  Home  Painting  Manual, 
no  page  book  irdh  27  full  page 
color  plater. 
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Marrying 
an  Empire 


{Continued  from  page  55) 

in  that  first  unhappy  interview,  gave  me 
one  niece  of  advice:  to  study  with  some 
good  teacher.  I  never  had  done  this,  be¬ 
cause  I  never  could  scrape  up  enough 
money.  But  now  I  redoubled  my  efforts, 
went  without  everything  except  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  and  so  was  able  to  have 
some  lessons  from  Rudolf  Gan/,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Swiss  pianist  who  was  then  teach¬ 
ing  in  Chicago.  Me  went  back  to  Europe 
after  a  time;  but  meanwhile  1  had  gained 
a  great  deal  from  his  instruction — the  only 
rcallv  good  instruction  1  ever  had." 

"It  seems  too  bad  that  some  wealthy 
patron,  or  patroness,  did  not  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  you,”  I  said. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied 
Boguslawski.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  rich 
woman  did  seem  inclined  to  take  me  up 
at  one  time.  But  it  involved  a  sacrifice  of 
my  artistic  independence  to  which  1  could 
not  consent.  If  the  chance  had  come  when 
1  was  a  child,  my  parents  and  I  probably 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  But 
the  struggles  I  had  gone  through  had 
made  me  old  for  my  years.  They  had  also 
made  me  strong  in  my  determination  to 
oum  myself. 


Marie 

the  allurement 
scandal.  I  he  challenging  air  of 
E  and  romance — the 

affairs — 
And.  like 

^  Eva  she 

^ ■  beyond  all  she  is  the 

—  most  piquant  mon- 
^BV  arch  and  diplomat 

While  doddering 
our  war  that 

understood,  are  rattling  around 
in  the  shoes  of  DisracTi,  Glad¬ 
stone,  Mazarin,  and  Richelieu, 

Slaying  gingerly  with  that  ineffective  thing,  the  new  diplomacy — 
ueen  Marie  of  Rumania,  by  her  woman’s  wit,  is  marrying  an  em- 

Eire.  And  ever  since  the  weddings  of  1921,  which  tied  Rumania  anjl 
•recce  into  double  bow  knots,  life  with  Queen  Marie  has  been  iust 
one  trousseau  after  another.  Don’t  miss  "Marrying  an  Empire,"  by 
Frederick  I..  Collins — a  brilliant  picture  of  Rumanian  royalty — 
more  alluring  than  the  most  fascinating  fiction.  It’s  in  the  May  issue 
of  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 


"\A/HEN  ?  young  artist  becomes  the 

*  *  protege  of  some  wealthy  benefactor, 
this  benefactor  almost  inevitably  assumes 
a  son  of  proprietm^hip.  The  artist  is  at  his 
patron's  beck  and  call;  and  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  inevitably  undermine  his  in¬ 
dependence,  personal  and  artistic. 

"It  is  quite  different  when  the  money 
is  advanced  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  later. 
Some  companies  which  manufacture  pi¬ 
anos  have  done  this.  They  finance  a  young 
artist,  launch  him,  and  advertise  him.  He 
repays  the  money  out  of  the  receipts  from 
his  concerts  when  he  begins  to  give  pub¬ 
lic^  performances. 

"  Even  pianists  who  already  have  made 
a  reputation,  and  who  wish  to  give  a  sea¬ 
son  of  recitals,  are  sometimes  financed  in 
this  wav 


She  Was  Always  a 

Wallflower — Until 


—well,  until  she  met  Lord  Somerleigh.  All  her  life  Pamela  (and  she 
was  all  of  seventeen)  had  been  pampered  by  her  artist  father,  who 
thought  of  her  as  an  elf  rather  than  a  girl.  She  was  something  to  look 
at  and  admire  -  something  to  paint  in  glowing  colors.  But  as  a  real 
fiesh-and-hlood  girl — the  kind  that  a  man  would  barter  his  soul  for — 
impossible!  All  the  desirable  men  at  the  Cape  Cod  summer  colony 
thought  so  anyway — that  is,  all  except  Lord  Somerleigh,  and  the  way 
he  discovers  the  real  Pamela  is  an  adventure  in  romance  that  makes 
Cinderella’s  experience  seem  like  a  slumming  tour.  Read  this  delight¬ 
ful  Phyllis  Dugannc  story, "  Peter  Pam,"  in  the  May  issue  of  Woman’s 
Home  Companion. 


very  well-known  man,  a 
really  distinguished  pianist,  told  me  re¬ 
cently  that  when  he  has  repaid  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  to  him,  and  has  discharged 
all  the  expenses  of  his  season,  he  is  lucky 
if  he  has  four  thousand  dollars  left  for 
himself. 

"I  have  never  regretted  that  I  decided 
to  stand  on  my  own  feet.  I  continued  to 
do  this,  by  teaching  and  by  playing  at  the 
everlasting  round  of  Jewish  weddings,  until 
I  was  almost  twenty.  Then,  one  day,  I 
met  a  musical  friend  who  told  me  that 
the  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music 
needed  someone  to  he  at  the  head  of  its 
piano  department.  When  I  said  that  I 
would  apply  for  the  position,  he  laughed 
at  me. 

-W  hat!’  he  said.  ‘You  think  you  could 
fill  that  position?' 

“'Yes,  I  do!’  I  declared.  ‘1  simply 
haven't  had  the  opportunity  to  show  w  hat 
1  am  capable  of.  This  will  give  me  the 
chance.  It  will  be  sink  or  swim.  But  il  l 
have  to  swim,  or  drown — well,  I  won't 
drown!  I  can  promise  you  that.' 

"He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  then 


"Settling  Down  in  Polynesia,”  by  lames  Norman  Hall; 
"The  Horseshoe  Over  the  Door/'  by  Elisabeth  Sanxay 
Holding;  "Bachelor's  Wives,"  by  Laura  Spencer  Portor; 
“The  Stranger,"  by  Beulah  Amidon  Ratliff,  and  many 
other  equally  interesting  stories  and  features. 
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Qrane  Beauty  in  the  Open 
(Vane  Quality 
In  all  Hidden  Fittings 
'  S 

The  remarkable  development  of 
water,  heating  and  sanitation  sys¬ 
tems  in  American  homes  has  been 
the  work  of  two  generations  of 
engineers,  designers  and  manufac¬ 
turers.  Popular  taste  has  kept 
pace  with  this  creative  progress. 

Crane  service  in  this  specialized 
field  iscomprehensive.  Itsupplics 
complete  appointments  for  the 
simplestor  the  mostfinished  bath¬ 
room,  kitchen  or  laundry.  It  also 
provides  the  equally  important 
valves.fittingsandpipingon  whose 
efficiency  the  comfort  and  smooth 
operation  of  the  home  depend. 

Crane  branches, offices  and  display 
rooms  in  all  sectionsofthecountry 
make  this  service  promptand  con- 
venientand  rendereasy  and  certain 
the  selection  of  equipment  and  ac¬ 
cessories  exactly  adapted  to  your 
needs  and  your  individual  desires. 


Crams  CIO,  y.U.  S,.  i-B  IUJUI.'  H>.  *}r 


CRANE 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CRANE  8UILOING.  838  8.  MICHIGAN  AVE..  CHICAGO 
B'stkt,  and  S— .  Ofrr,  im  Om  HmmJredamd  Tkinjj*  G tit, 

Natirmal  Ex iika  Ritmi:  Ciaagt,  A 'no  Ytrk ,  Atlantic  Cay 
H'trki:  Ciicagt,  Bridgtprt,  Birmingham,  Ciattanagj  arJ  Twain 

CRANE,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL  CRANE-BFNNETT.  Lt»,  l/JNDON 
CRANE  EXi  CRT  CORPORATION :  NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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KEEP  YOUR  SEAT! 


THE  experienced  rider  keeps  his 
saddle  by  pressing  the  horse’s  sides 
with  his  knees — the  friction  holds 
him  down. 

Gabriel  Snubbers  do  this  for  you  in  an 
automobile  and  keep  you  on  the  seat. 
37  cars  are  standard-equipped — manu¬ 
facturers  of  34  others  put  holes  in  frame 
for  them. 


Sold  by  Legitimate  Dealers 


GABRIEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1411  East  40th  Street . Cleveland,  Ohio 


If  it's  a  Snubber 
— it’a  a 
“GABRIEL” 

THERE  IS  NO  OTHER 
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This  Boy  Had  the  Will  to  Conquer,  by  Allan  Harding 


he  said,  ‘All  right!  If  you  have  that  much 
confidence  in  yourself,  I  have  enough  con¬ 
fidence  in  you  to  recommend  you  for  the 
position.’ 

“  I  wrote  my  application  and  my  friend 
did  recommend  me.  The  director  of  the 
Conservatory  was  to  be  in  Chicago  in  two 
weeks.  I  spent  the  interval  raising  a 
mustache,  so  that  he  wouldn’t  think  I  was 
a  mere  boy.  And  I  got  the  appointment. 

“I  went  to  Kansas  Citv  on  a  salary  of 
fifty  dollars  a  week— which  was  more  than 
I  had  ever  before  earned.  The  conserva¬ 
tory  charged  pupils  one  dollar  a  lesson; 
and  sometimes  I  gave  as  many  as  eighty- 
five  lessons  a  week.  That  was  about  four¬ 
teen  lessons  a  day,  six  days  in  the  week. 
After  teaching  all  day  long,  until  six 
o’clock,  I  would  snaten  a  hurried  meal, 
then  practice  until  midnight. 

"The  second  year  1  was  there  I  per¬ 
suaded  the  board  to  raise  the  fee  to  two 
dollars  a  lesson.  It  is  never  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  goods  for  less  than  they  are 
actually  worth;  and  I  knew  our  'goods’ 
were  worth  more  than  we  were  getting  for 
them. 

“I  also  convinced  the  heads  of  the 
school  that  it  would  be  to  its  advantage 
if  I  appeared  in  public  recitals.  Art  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  advertising  is 
necessary,  if  the  public  is  to  see  and  ap¬ 
preciate  what  kind  of ‘goods’  you  have  to 
sell. 

"My  immediate  object  was  to  become 
known  in  and  around  Kansas  City;  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  field  from  which  the 
conservatory  drew  its  students.  So  I  be¬ 
gan  to  give  local  recitals.  You  probably 
will  laugh" — and  he  laughed  himself, — 
"when  I  tell  you  that  while  I  was  working 
on  a  program  for  a  recital  I  used  to  try  the 
pieces  on  the  janitor. 

"  V/OU  sec,  I  felt  this  way  about  it,  and, 

*  what  is  more.  I  still  feel  the  same  way: 
I  had  two  things  to  accomplish:  First,  my 
execution  must  be  technically  good.  I  he 
janitor  was  not  qualified  to  judge  me  on 
this  point,  but  I  didn’t  need  him  for  that 
anyway.  1  was  my  own  severest  critic  in 
regard  to  technique.  Hut  the  other  thing 
I  had  to  do  was  to  interpret  the  music;  get 
its  message  across  to  the  audience.  I  do 
not  care  how  mechanically  perfect  a  man's 
execution  may  be,  if  his  playing  leaves  his 
hearers  cold,  if  he  has  not  made  them  feel 
the  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  it  all,  then 
he  is  not  a  great  musician. 

"He  docs  not  have  to  choose  between 
playing  to  the  critics  and  playing  to  the 
crowd.  I  le  must,  of  course,  have  a  mastery 
of  technique.  Hut  the  humblest  listener, 
who  doesn’t  know  one  note  from  another, 
can  be  made  to  feel  the  beauty  of  music. 

"That  is  why  I  tried  my  pieces  on  the 
janitor.  I  could  take  care  of  the  technique 
myself;  but  I  wanted  to  know  whether  I 
could  make  music  that  would  reach  and 
satisfy  others.  He  wasn’t  easily  satisfied 
either!  I  can  assure  you  that  I  felt  as 
happy  as  if  I  had  received  the  plaudits  of 
the  multitude  when  he  would  say,  in  his 
blunt  fashion: 

‘“Well,  Mr.  Boguslawski,  you  done 
that  fine  to-night,  I  like  it!’ 

"For  several  years,  I  went  on  building 
up  a  local  reputation.  Then  I  thought  the 
time  had  come  to  meet  the  acid  test  of  a 
New  York  hearing.  I  his  city  is  the  great 
clearing-house  of  musical  opinion.  The 
critics  hear  probably  ten  times  as  much 


Your  gift  will  he  doubly  appreciated  if  it  is  made  of  Fibcrloid. 
For  many  years  this  wonderful  material  has  been  used  for 
making  ivory  toilet  articles,  jewelry,  tortoise  eye  glass  frames, 
fountain  pens,  gift  goods,  and  many  things  of  every  day  use. 

Fiberloid  has  become  popular  for  gifts  because  of  its  lasting 
beauty.  It  retains  its  brilliant  lustre,  and  will  not  crack  or  dent. 
So  dealers  will  tell  you  that  "Made  of  Fiberloid”  means  an 
additional  value  to  your  gift  like  the  word  Sterling,  on  silver. 

Y'oii  can  buy  toilet  articles  of  Fibcrloid  in  the  standard 
Fairfax.  Rosemont.  Berkshire  and  Avondale  patterns. 
This  beautiful  Fiberloid  material  in  the  colors  of  ivory, 
tortoise,  gold  and  amber  can  be  easily  engraved  and  made 
intimate  with  monograms  of  contrasting  enamels. 

CRAFT  ASSORTMENT 

Fiberloid  is  so  ideal  for  craft  workers’  use,  that  we  have  nut 
up  a  special  assortment  of  ivory,  tortoise,  amber  and  otner 
colors,  with  full  directions,  patterns  and  cement,  enough  to 
make  many  pieces  of  jewelry  and  novelties,  which  is  sent 
postpaid  for  $3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Booklets  Sent  Upon  Request 

"Beautiful  Fibcrloid  Toilet  Articles,"  by  Grace  Gardner. 

"A  Little  Story  of  Fibcrloid,"  the  wonder  product  of  modern 
chemistry. 

"Fiberloid  Craft,"  the  making  of  beautiful  jewelry  and  durable 
art  objects. 

THE  FIBERLOID  CORPORATION 
INDIAN  ORCHARD.  MASS. 

Sm  York  Ofkct:  402-404  Fifth  Avenue 
- -  Toronto  Qfur:  184  Bay  Street 
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KI  music  as  anyone  else  in  this  country.- 
y  are  almost  fed  up  on  it.  Even  if  1 
should  give  a  recital  here,  I  didn’t  know 
whether  the  leading  critics  would  come  to 
hear  me.  Hut  I  determined  to  try  it,  at 
any  rate. 

"It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  hire  Car¬ 
negie  or  Aeolian  Hall,  much  more  than  I 
had  saved  at  that  time.  But  thanks  to  the 
late  Mr.  W.  R.  Nelson,  of  the  Kansas  City 
‘Star,’  the  matter  was  arranged,  and  my 
wife  and  I  came  on.  I  was  so  frightened 
by  the  ordeal  ahead  of  me  that  I  was  sick 
in  bed  for  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
recital.  When  I  reached  the  hall  I  was  so 
white  that  even  the  stage  attendant  was 
moved  to  pity. 

‘“Don’t  take  it  so  hard,  sir!’  be  said, 
patting  me  on  the  shoulder  as  if  I  had  been 
a  scared  child.  ‘Why,  the  last  time  Mr. 
Paderewski  played  here,  he  was  so  nervous 
that  his  friends  had  to  take  hint  and  shove 
him  onto  .the  stage!  You'll  be  all  right 
when  you  get  out  there’." 

Evidently  the  attendant  was  a  good 
prophet;  for  I  have  seen  the  notices  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  papers  the 
next  day,  and  they  must  have  brought 
intense  happiness  to  the  young  musical 
Lochinvar  who  had  come  out  of  the  West. 
The  great  critics  did  go  to  hear  him;  and 
Boguslawski  returned  to  Kansas  City  car¬ 
rying  the  laurels  of  a  well-earned  success. 

lie  stayed  there  several  years  longer. 
Busoni,  one  of  the  most  famous  pianists 
in  the  world,  gave  a  recital  in  Kansas  City 
during  that  time,  heard  Boguslawski  play, 
and  begged  him  to  go  back  to  Europe  w  ith 
him  anu  study  with  him. 


‘You  can  buy  Topkis 

for  only  a  dollar!” 

(DIDN'T  pick  Topkis  by  the  holes;  longer,  wider  legs; 

label  at  first.  I  chose  it  be-  roomy  all  over.  Full  size  guar- 
cause  it  was  the  best-looking  anteed.  Prc-shrunk  to  keep  its 
athletic  underwear  I  saw.  size  after  laundering. 

"The  salesman  had  to  say  And  wear — man.  how  it 
'One  Dollar'  a  couple  of  times  does  wear! 
before  I  grasped  the  idea  that  That's  what  One  Dollar  buys 
it  was  the  regular  price.  in  the  Topkis  Men’s  Athletic 

"You  can  bet  I  pick  the  Union  Suit.  No  good  dealer 
Topkis  label  now!"  will  ask  more— most  will  ad- 

Topkis  is  made  of  better  mit  it’s  worth  more, 
material  than  most  athletic  Men’s  Shirts  and  Drawers, 
underwear  that  costs  much  75c  a  garment;  Boys’  Union 
more.  Best  nainsook  and  other  Suits.  Girls'  Bloomer  Union 
high-grade  fabrics.  Suits,  and  Children's  Waist 

Real  fit,  too!  Man-size  arm-  Union  Suits.  75c. 

Writ,  for  new  booklet,  chcxk  full  of 
“iruiJe  ituff"  on  untie  rue  at.  f(  %  free. 

TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY.  Wilmington.  Delaware 


General  S-U,  ISO  Broad— y.  New  York  Cl.y 


IN  ONE  wav,  that  was  a  temptation," 
said  Boguslawski  to  me.  "I  had  the 
greatest  admiration  for  Busoni.  But  I  felt 
that  I  wanted  to  stay  in  America;  that, 
such  a  I  was,  I  was  the  product  of  America. 
So  I  decided  to  keep  on  as  1  had  begun. 
After  a  while,  the  offer  came  of  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  the  Chicago  Musical  College, 
one  of  the  leading  musical  conservatories 
of  this  country,  l  took  it.  I  am  associated 
there  w  ith  men  like  Eelix  Borowski,  Percy 
Grainger,  and  Leopold  Auer,  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  violin  teacher  in  the  world. 

"Chicago  and  the  entire  Middle  West 
arc  a  wonderful  field  for  the  musician. 
From  Minneapolis  to  St.  Louis,  and  from 
Detroit  to  Denver,  a  great  musical  awak¬ 
ening  is  going  on.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  have  a  part  in  this.  As  a  boy  I  used 
to  dream  of  personal  recognition.  That 
has  come;  and  of  course  it  is  very  gratify¬ 
ing.  But  I  am  sincere  when  I  sav  that  if 
I  had  to  choose  between  personal  success 
as  a  soloist  and  helping  to  make  music  a 
part  of  countless  other  people’s  lives,  I 
should  choose  the  latter. 

"For  instance,  I  love  to  teach.  I  really 
do.  People  have  an  idea  that  a  musician 
teaches  under  protest;  that  he  does  it 
simplv  for  his  bread  and  butter.  My 
teaching  brings  me  not  only  the  necessi¬ 
ties  but  all  the  luxuries  I  nave  any  real 
use  for.  But  it  brings  me  far  more  than 
that.  Every  new  pupil  is  just  one  more 
opportunity  for  me  to  enrich  people’s 
lives.  For  that  is  what  an  appreciation  of 
good  music  does;  and  if  the  student  gains 
nothing  else  from  his  study,  he  does  gain 
this  appreciation. 

"  I  suppose  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  who  took  piano 
lessons  when  they  were  children  ana  who 
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Suppose  that  all  the 
General  Motors  Trucks— 

• 

Suppose  some  day  that  all  the  trucks  which  General  Motors  has  ' 
built  were  to  be  driven  past  your  door. 

From  dawn  to  dark  and  into  the  night  the  steady  movement 
would  carry  on,  a  stately  procession  of  burden  bearers ,  more  than  tmo  - 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  long. 

What  a  picture  of  the  scope  and  variety  of  American  life  their 
cargoes  would  reveal! 


There  would  be  great  iron  pipes  for 
the  oil  fields,  and  shaggy  logs  from 
the  woods;  there  would  lie  meat  and 
fruit  and  building  materials;  furniture 
on  its  way  from  old  homes  to  new; 
and  children  in  busses,  bound  for 
school. 

Railroad  men  measure  transporta¬ 
tion  in  ton  miles — the  movement  of 
one  ton  one  mile.  Taking  a  hundred 
miles  as  a  fair  day’s  run,  the  CMC 
Trucks  in  service  have  a  daily  capa¬ 
city  of  5,809,000  ton  miles,  which 
means  that  they  could  carry  for  one 
mile,  in  one  day: 

The  annual  wheat  crop  of  Kama*— 

plus  material  enough  to  build  two  Wool- 
worth  Buildings, 

plus  food  enough  to  furnish  breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper  for  four  cities  as  tag  as  Detroit, 

plus  coal  enough  to  warm  the  homes  of  Bos¬ 
ton  all  winter. 

Friend  of  the  farmer  whose  time 
and  produce  it  saves;  friend  of  the  city 
dweller  whose  living  costs  it  reduces; 


friend  of  the  railroad  whose  less  profit¬ 
able  business  it  assumes,  and  whose 
terminal  congestion  it  relieves,  the  mo¬ 
tor  truck  has  only  begun  the  work  it  is 
destined  to  do. 

Ever)'  year  the  demand  for  its  ser¬ 
vice  increases,  and  the  widespread 
resources  of  General  Motors  arc  a 
distinct  advantage  in  helping  to  meet 
this  demand.  The  same  sort  of  engi¬ 
neering  talent  which  has  given  Cadil¬ 
lac  its  reputation  for  craftsmanship, 
the  same  factory  facilities  which  en¬ 
able  Chevrolet  to  pack  so  much  value 
into  its  product  —  these  arc  equally 
available  in  the  building  of  CMC 
Trucks. 

And  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  General 
Motors  Research  Corpo ration — the 
largest  automotive  laboratory  in  the 
world — is  a  permanent  pledge  that 
GMC  Trucks  will  not  merely  profit 
from  progress  in  the  industry  but 
will  steadily  contribute  to  that  prog¬ 
ress  as  well. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

Buick  -  Cadillac  *  Chevrolet  *  Oakland  *  Oldsmobile  *  GMC  Trucks 

Dclco  and  Retny  Electrical  Equipment  -  Klaxon  Warning  Signal*  •  F«*hrr  Bodies  -  Jaxon  Rim*  •  Dclco  I  Jght  and  Power  Plants  and  Frigidaire 
New  Departure  Ball  Bearing*  •  Jacox  Steering  Gear*  -  Hamion  Radiator*  •  Hyatt  Roller  Bearing*  -  AC  Spark  Plugs  —AC  Speedometers 
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Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  BEAVER  PLAN  BOOK  which  tells 
all  about  Beaver  Wall  Board  and  its  uses. 


WALL  BOARD 
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"RED  BEAVER  BORDER" 


It  is  the  sure  way  of 
knowing  the  genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board 


Many  people  who  contemplate 
building,  remodeling  or  repairing, 
ask  us  how  they  can  be  certain  of 
getting  the  GENUINE  Beaver 
Wall  Board. 

There  is  a  sure  way  to  tell. 

From  this  date  on,  every  panel 
of  genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board  will 
bear  a  distinctive  Red  Border  con¬ 
taining  the  Beaver  Trade  Mark. 
Note  illustration  to  the  left. 

This  Red  Beaver  Border  is  your 
assurance  that  you  are  getting  the 
Genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board,  and 
the  following  exclusive  advantages: 

1.  VIRGIN  SPRUCE  FIBRE 
Has  been  proved  the  best  for  wall 
board  construction  because  it  com¬ 
bines  lightness  with  great  strength. 

Beaver  Wall  Board  is  made  of  ALL 
VIRGIN  SPRUCE  FIBRE  through 
and  through.  An  expert  can  tell  this 
by  cutting  a  piece  of  Beaver  Wall 
Board  and  noting  that  the  creamy, 
spruce  color  RUNS  CLEAR 
THROUGH  from  front  to  back. 

2.  POSITIVE  INSULATION. 

Due  to  the  use  of  long,  virgin  spruce 
fibre.  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  filled  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  microscopic  voids  or  dead  air  pockets. 
And  building  engineers  will  tell  you  that  dead 
air  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  non-conductors 
of  heat,  cold  and  sound. 

3.  26-LAYER  CONSTRUCTION.  Laminat- 
ing  several  layers  of  wood  together  is  widely  prac¬ 
ticed  as  a  means  of  overcoming  warping  and 
buckling.  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  made  up  of  26 
LAYERS  of  Virgin  Spruce  Fibre  pressed  and 
laminated  into  one  perfect  panel.  This  is  another 
reason  for  its  pronounced  durability. 

4.  Genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  kiln  dried 
and  seasoned  before  leaving  the  factory 


5.  PATENTED  SEALTITE  FORMULA. 
Genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  rendered  prac¬ 
tically  impervious  to  moisture  or  climatic  changes 
by  our  exclusive,  patented  SEALTITE  FOR¬ 
MULA. 

6.  THE  BEAUTIFUL  ART  MAT  SUR¬ 
FACE.  Genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  especially 
calendered  and  primed  to  produce  our  Art  Mat 
Surface.  No  sizing  is  necessary.  Either  side  may 
be  used. 

Beaver  Wall  Board  comes  in  32 
and  48  inches  wide  and  in  lengths 
of  six  to  sixteen  feet.  Saws  like 
lumber.  Nails  directly  to  studding 
or  over  old  plaster  walls  or  ceilings. 
There  is  no  waiting  for  damp  walls  to 
dry.  There  is  no  muss  or  dirt.  Deco¬ 
rating  may  be  done  immediately. 

Beaver  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  are  permanent — proof 
against  shocks,  vibrations, 
heat,  cold  and  moisture, 
and  are  fire-resisting. 

The  cost  of  applying 
Beaver  Wall  Board  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  low. 

See  Your  Lumber  or  Building  Material 
Dealer  and  Carpenter 

The  best  lumber  and  building  ma¬ 
terial  dealers  in  all  localities  sell  genuine 
Beaver  Wall  Board  or  can  easily  get  it 
for  you.  Your  carpenter  can  figure  costs 
and  apply  it  for  you. 

Upon  request  we  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  Beaver  Plan  Book  which  tells 
all  about  Beaver  Wall  Board  and  its  uses. 


THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Administration  Offices:  BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 


THOROLD,  ONT..  CANADA  -  LONDON.  ENCLAND 
Manufacturers  of  BEAVER  WALL  BOARD  -  BEAVER  GYPSUM  WALL  -  VULCANITE  ROOFING 
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Painful  Burns  and  Cuts 

Ungyentine  stops  the  hurting— starts  the  healing 


Unguentine 
relieves  and 
heals 

BURNS  •  CUTS 
BRUISES 
IRRITATIONS 
FROSTBITE 
SUNBURN 

and  many  other 
kindred  conditions 

Price  thirty-five  cents 


HOW  many  little  accidents  happen  in  the 
kitchen !  Y ou  know  them.  Sometimes  to  little 
fingers — more  often  to  mother's  or  the  cook’s. 

A  stove  burn  or  hot  water  scald  today — a  knife 
cut  or  a  gash  from  a  can  tomorrow. 

How  they  hurt!  And  sometimes  how  slowly  they 
heal — if  you  don  t  know  what  to  put  on. 

Do  this:  Keep  a  tube  of  Unguentine — “a  friend 
in  need’" — in  the  kitchen.  At  the  next  accident 
put  Unguentine  on  the  throbbing  burn  or  cut  — 
bandage  it  cleanly  and  in  a  few  moments  it  feels 
so  much  better.  Soon  the  injury  will  be  well  and 
you,  too,  will  have  learned  the  great  value  of  this 
‘friend  in  need." 

For  thirty-one  years  Unguentine  has  been  relieving 
and  healing  burns,  scalds,  curs,  bruises,  windburn, 
sunburn,  frostbite,  chapping  and  irritations. 

For  its  purposes  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Get  a  tube  from  your  druggist's — he  knows  what 
Unguentine  will  do. 

THE  NORWICH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

Laio*ato*iu — Nua» icm,  Nr*  You 
New  York  Chksfo  Kama,  City 


almost  never  touch  a  piano  now.  But  that 
does  not  prove  that  the  time  and  money 
spent  on  their  lessons  were  wasted.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  audiences  at  all  the 
best  concerts  and  recitals  are  composed 
very  largely  of  these  people. 

"They  will  tell  you  apologetically  that 
they  haven’t  'kept  up’  their  music.  But 
they  hare  kept  it  up!  You  don’t  have  to 
play  a  piece  of  music  yourself  in  order  to, 
1  might  say,  possess  it.  If  you  enjoy  and 
appreciate  it  when  someone  else  plays  it, 
then  it  is  yours  in  the  highest  sense.’' 

“  But  do  they  get  this  appreciation  even 
though  they  have  no  great  talent  them¬ 
selves?"  I  asked. 

"VC,  they  do,”  was  the  earnest  reply. 

I  alcnt  is  rare.” 

Boguslawski  stopped,  thought  a  mo¬ 
ment.  then  shook  his  head. 

“  1  hat  is  not  true,”  he  went  on.  “Talent 
is  not  rare.  It  is  less  rare  than  it  used  to  be. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon.  The  thing 
that  u  rare  is  the  force  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  derelop  talent  to  if*  highest  possi¬ 
bility.  If  you  ask  me  whaj  is  the  one  thing 
1  look  for  in  a  pupil,  the  one  sign  t,hat  tells 
me  the  boy  or  the  girl  *s  ill  achieve  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  I  can  answer  you  im¬ 
mediately:  It  is  the  toil/.  I  would  rather 
have  a  pupil  w  ith  just  an  average  degree 
of  talent,  but  with  a  supreme  and  un¬ 
shakable  will  to  conquer  by  hard  work, 
than  to  have  a  brilliant,  but  careless  and 
indolent  genius. 


Norwich 


Norwich  Zinc  Stearate 

fatal  by  mourm  o* 
Pretena  ckafins  and  it 


Kata/- 


NWicIi  Bahn — Von- 

f"ary.  QuicW,  «U«t,  pu.n  w 
■njumnvmoni  of  nerxc  and 


p-OTHtR. 

NOP.WICH 

F  R_I  ENDS  _  - 

IN  NEED  ~ 


“I  I IIINK  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  some 

*  of  the  most  distinguished  musicians  arc 
not  geniuses  at  all.  They  have  become 
great  by  pure  force  of  will.  I  have  one 
pupil,  a  little  boy  of  eight,  who  is  almost 
certain  to  achieve  something  far  beyond 
the  ordinary.  Not  because  his  talent  is 
remarkable,  for  it  is  not.  Sometimes  he 
seems  almost  dull.  He  is  timid  and  lacks 
personality.  He  speaks  so  low  that  I  have 
to  bend  my  head  to  catch  what  he  says. 

"  But  the  child  has  the  will  to  conquer. 
He  just  stubbornly  goes  at  the  job  as  if  it 
were  his  only  concern  in  life.  He  practices 
four  hours  a  day.  Not  because  anybody 
else  makes  him;  but  of  his  own  wifi!  He 
w  ill  succeed.  He  w  ill  do  it  by  main  force — 
but  he  will  do  it.  And  that  is  the  quality 
I  look  for.  It  is  w  hat  I  would  look  for  if  I 
w_ore  sizing  up  people  for  any  other  kind 
of  a  career.  (Jive  me  the  person  with  the 
will  to  do  and  to  achieve,  and  you  may 
take  all  the  brilliant  ones  who  think  they 
have  genius,  and  therefore  can  succeed 
i  without  any  particular  effort. 

"I  have  "found  that  gifts' possess  more 
talent  than  boys.  By  ‘ta/gn^  I  mean 
natural  ability.  'I  hey  al<o  learn  more 
quickly  and  they  work  more  conscien¬ 
tiously. 

"\Nith  these  points  in  their  favor,  you 
would  naturally  expect  that  they  would 
reach  a  higher  goal— but  they  don't! 
Not  as  pianists,  at  any  rate.  Even  the 
greatest  women  pianists  cannot  be  put  on 
the  same  level  as  the  greatest  among  the 
men. 

"  I  think  I  can  explain  this.  Here  is  one 
significant  detail:  Women  play  too  fast! 

I  hat  doesn't  sound  important;  but  the 
explanation  of  it  is  rzry  important.  Men 
have  a  sort  of  patience  whicn  women  lack. 

I  hey  can  ‘bide  their  time’  better  than 
women  can. 

’Suppose  a  man  and  a  woman  play  the 
same  composition,  perhaps  a  long  and  in- 
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Special  during  the  week  May  7th — 12th 


Chari  of 

Recorn  nicndal  ions 

CwfoyU  Klo^loJ  foe 


For  your  home  garage 

Escape  from  the  dangerous 
“ Give  me  a  quart  of  oil” 

W  hy  do  so  many  veteran  motorists  and  experi¬ 
enced  operators  of  taxi-cabs  and  motor  trucks 
buy  their  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  in  large  sealed  con¬ 
tainers?  These  are  the  reasons: 

(I)  Certainty.  They  are  sure  ihai  ihe  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  sold  in  sealed  containers  is  genuine.  Hie  pur¬ 
chase  of  loose  “quarts  of  oil"  sometimes  tempts  an 
unscrupulous  dealer  to  substitute  low-quality  oil  for  genu¬ 
ine  Gargoyle  Mobiloil. 

(2»  Convenience.  With  a  5-gallon  can  or  a  15-,  30-, 
or  $;-Rallon  steel  drum  in  your  garage,  you  always  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  correct  grade  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  on  hand.  Sou  don’t  have  to  wait  in  line  in  front 
of  the  dealer’s  until  he  gets  through  serving  gasoline  and 
oil  to  customers  ahead  of  you. 

(3)  Better  operation.  ITie  best  operating  results 
are  secured  by  maintaining  the  oil  at  the  proper  level.  A 
“quart  of  oil”  is  often  either  too  much  or  too  little  to  pour 
in.  With  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  in  your  garage  you  can  add 
every  day  the  correct  amount  of  "make-up"  oil— a  pint,  a 
quart,  or  whatever  amount  you  may  need. 

Even  more  important.  The  cutting  effect 
of  gasoline  tends  to  thin  down  even  the  best 
lubricating  oil.  The  daily  addition  of  fresh  oil 
builds  up  the  body  of  the  entire  oil  supply, 
and  helps  make  up  for  this  fuel  admixture. 

Containers  for  your  Home  Garage 

During  the  week  of  May  7th  to  12th.  dealers 
all  over  the  country  are  giving  the  home  garage 
owner  special  attention.  They  are  providing 
ample  stocks  of  the  different  grades  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  in  the  larger  containers. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  comes  in  i-gallon  and 
5-gallon  sealed  cans  and  15-,  30,  and  55-gallon 
sealed  steel  drums,  which  arc  water-proof, 
dust-proof,  and  air-proof.  The  drums  come 
equipped  with  a  convenient,  leak-proof  faucet. 
A  5-gallon  can  or  a  15-gallon  drum  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  may  be  easily  carried  home  in  your  car. 

A  5-gallon  can  or  15-gallon  drum  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  is  the  most  valuable  accessory  you 
can  put  in  your  home  garage. 
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leader  of  the  tire  business 


THERE  was  a  time  when  the  bigger  a  busi¬ 
ness  grew  the  more  “uppish"  it  got. 
These  days  are  over  -praise  be! 

The  makers  of  Royal  Cords  are  the  leaders 
of  the  industry,  but  they  don't  feel  it  any  loss 
of  dignity  to  reach  out  for  new  friends. 

And  they  take  the  very  simple  way  of  just 
asking  you  to  try  one  Royal  Cord.  All  the 
U.  S.  Royal  Cord  policies  are  simple. 

For  instance.  Royal  Cords  have  never 
talked  about  exceptional  mileages. There 
are  hundreds  of  testimonial  letters  in  the 
files  but  they  might  sound  extravagant  wm 
and  misleading  to  people  and  that  is  not  \*> 
a  good  thing.  ? 


^  et  the  makers  of  Royal  Cords  believe  that 
Royals  deliver  the  greatest  average  mileage  of 
any  tire  that  was  ever  made.  This  seems  to  be 
proven  by  the  confidence  car  owners  have  in 
these  tires. 

Royal  Cords  have  never  been  sold  at  “  big  discounts” 
or  featured  in  "  «.ale«".  People  can't  tell  what  a  tire  is 
actually  worth  if  it  sell*  for  all  kinds  of  prices  in  different 
Sections  of  the  country- 

The  support  Royal  Cords  arc  getting  today 
from  so  many  nru1  users  is  the  outcome  of  people 
trclinz  confidence  and  trusting  the  Royal  Cord 
makers. 

a:J  When  you  put  Royal  Cords  on  your  car  you 
-ire  going  to  he  satisfied.  You  will  see  what  a 
'  £ood.  clean  money's  worth  they  are. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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tricate  one.  1  he  woman  plays  it  with  a 

treat  rush  of  feeling.  She  is  swept  forward 
y  her  emotions.  She  is  in  their  power — 
they  are  not  in  her  power.  But  the  man 
will  not  be  hurried;  he  builds  up  his  effects 
with  undeviating  design;  he  has  his  emo¬ 
tions,  but  he  keeps  them  in  their  place,  so 
to  sneak. 

"His  is  the  patience  of  conscious  pur¬ 
pose  and  conscious  power.  *  I  know  what 
1  want  to  do,'  he  seems  to  say; 4  but  I  will 
tjke  my  time  in  the  doing.’  So  his  grasp 
is  more  deliberate,  and  therefore  stronger. 
I  he  woman  wants  to  show  you  every¬ 
thing  in  almost  feverish  haste.  I  he  result 
is  that  she  may  stir  your  emotions,  hut 
she  won't  give  you  the  impression  of  mas¬ 
tery  and  controlled  ability  which  the  man 
conveys. 

"However,  when  it  comes  to  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music  I  think  the  women  are  su¬ 
perior  to  the  men.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
the  average  audience,  not  of  exceptional 
cases.  The  average  man  wants  ‘ fireworks’ 
in  Ins  music;  something  like  the  *  Rakoc/y 
March'  for  example.  He  likes  brilliant 
effects;  the  obvious  in  extremes.  Women 
have  a  much  subtler  perception.  I  hey 
appreciate  the  finer  shades,  both  in  mean¬ 
ing  and  in  execution. 

"  Possibly  this  is  because  of  the  very 
thing  we  were  speaking  of  just  now.  A 
great  many  more  girls  than  boys  receive 
piano  lessons.  And  perhaps  this  explains 
why  more  women  than  men  appreciate 
good  music.  Those  early  lessons  were  not 
thrown  away.  I  he  few  hundred  dollars 
which  their  parents  invested  in  lessons 
years  ago  are  paying  dividends  now  in  a 
pleasure  and  a  satisfaction  which  I  do  not 
think  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
The  little  girls  who  arc  practicing  their 
exercises  to-day  will  largely  make  un  the 
music-loving  audiences  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  from  now." 


The  Vortex 


(Continued  from  page  40) 


speed,  was  not  surprised  to  find  a  light 
gleaming  in  Blunt's  cabin  as  he  ap¬ 
proached.  When  the  klooch  admitted 
him  he  saw  that  she  had  been  crying.  For 
causing  her  grief  he  would  have  enjoyed 
tipping  deeply  into  Blunt  with  his  keen 
Lnifc,  nut  at  school  he  had  been  taught 
obedience  to  the  w  hite  man's  laws,  strange 
as  they  were. 

"He  hurt  you?”  lie  demanded,  without 
even  the  formality  of  a  greeting. 

"A  wound  of  the  heart,  not  the  body!" 
she  replied  dully. 

"A  deeper  wound  and  more  lasting!” 
he  commented  grimly.  "  But  he  sails  with 
the  fleet;  then  it  will  be  over.” 

"No!”  she  cried.  "He  must  not  sail! 
He  must  stay  with  me  and  the  little  one 
who  will  come  with  the  snows  of  January. 
He  cannot  go  now.  (Jo  for  me  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  and  lay  it  before  him— he  is 
just!" 

Kululak  shook  his  head  slowlw  "It  Is 
nut  best.  He  is  determined.  Better  the 
commissioners  and  marshals  were  not 
here  to  force  him.  because,  for  fear  of 
them,  he  plans  to  slay  you  as  I  would  the 
caribou.  Alive,  you  can  cause  him  much 
trouble,  but  the  dead  neither  speak  nor 
lift  a  hand.” 


DON’T  SAY  UNDERWEAR  - — SAY  MUNSINGWEAR 


THE  MUNSINGWEAR  CORPORATION 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINMESO  TA 
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Why  Your  Wife  Buys  You  Sealpax! 


WHEN  a  woman  goes  shop-  And  when  you  wear  Sealpax, 
ping,  she  looks  for  value!  its  exclusive  features,  generous 
Details  that  generally  escape  cut,  and  unrestricted  freedom 
the  eyes  of  the  average  male  make  you  duly  grateful!  Its 
citizen  —she  never  fails  to  notice  coolness  brings  you  ease  of  mind 
and  appreciate!  and  satisfaction. 

Sealpax  quality  appeals  to  a  The  long  wearing  service  of  a 
woman’s  shopping  instinct.  She  Sealpax  garment  is  due  to 
invariably  buys  Sealpax  because  Sealpax  quality.  The  enormous 
of  its  visibly  better  construction  sale  of  Sealpax  is  due  to  its 
and  the  cleaner  way  in  which  popular  price.  TODAY— get 
it  is  sold.  Sealpax  at  your  dealer's! 

THE  SEALPAX  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Better  Athletic 

Sold  in  a  Cle« 


A  look  of  wonderment,  sorrow,  and  fear 
came  into  her  eyes.  "He  would  kill  me,” 
she  faltered,  “kill  me  and  the  little  one 
who  is  to  come?" 

Kululak  told  what  had  passed  between 
Blunt  and  Cultus  Jim.  "It  was  thus 
spoken!”  he  concluded.  “I  shall  watch 
over  you  as  never  before.”  Her  eyes  sof¬ 
tened  at  his  loyalty;  then,  as  her  thoughts 
returned  to  Blunt,  the  fire  in  her  dark 
eyes  burned  with  hate.  “  Remember,” 
warned  Kululak,  as  he  departed,  “you 
must  not  go  to  sea  with  Blunt.” 

She  did  not  answer.  Love  was  fighting 
to  thrust  aside  hate.  \\  ith  this  conflict 
came  doubt.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Kululak 
was  mistaken. 

Shortly  after  noon  Blunt  returned,  not 
as  the  klooch  expected,  reeling  from  white 
mule,  surly  and  brutal,  but  dear-eyed, 
smiling.  Awkwardly  he  thrust  a  bag  of 
candy  toward  her.  She  accepted  it,  watch¬ 
ing  him  closely. 

“You're  pretty  good  klooch,”  he  whis¬ 
pered,  and  kissed  her.  "Guess  I’ll  stay 
this  winter  after  all.” 

Then  she  knew  that  Kululak  spoke  the 
truth.  Behind  this  sudden  kindness,  cal¬ 
culated  to  disarm  suspicion,  she  saw 
plainly  the  sinister  motive. 

'THAT  night  and  the  next  Kululak  slept 
*  beneath  an  overturned  don’,  not  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  cabin.  To  his  listen¬ 
ing  ears  came  Blunt's  voice.  “  Klooch,  the 
big  boss  wants  more  fish.  We’ll  go  out 
to-morrow.” 

She  objected,  but  Blunt  insisted,  and 
then,  to  the  listening  man's  amazement, 
the  klooch  agreed.  Kululak  slept  soundly 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  but  with  the 
coming  of  dawn  he  grounded  his  motor 
dory  on  the  beach  and  stepped  out  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  been  far  away. 

"Hello,  Blunt!”  he  said  in  his  school 
English,  "fish  to-day?  Sure!  Need  the 
money,  huh?” 

“The  klooch  and  I  are  coin’  out,”  re¬ 
plied  Blunt  carelessly.  “We  won’t  need 
you  this  time;  maybe  next,  though!” 

Kululak  cocked  a  critical  eye  at  the 
weather.  A  stiff  offshore  breeze  was  blow¬ 
ing.  “All  right!”  he  replied  reluctantly; 
"come  back  to-morrow!”  When  Blunt 
carried  some  grar  to  the  gas-boat.  Kululak 


Need  the 


hurried  to  the  cabin.  "You’re  .going?” 
She  nodded.  “No*  No!”  he  begged, 
"this  is  the  day  he’s  waited  for." 

“And  my  day!"  she  replied  calmly. 
"He  shall  remain  here!  I  II  keep  him! 
Not  for  me,  but  for  the  little  one  who 
comes  with  the  January  snow.  He  will 
be  here  even  when  the  little  one  is  bent 
with  age.  And  now,  go!” 

Kululak  obeyed  reluctantly. 

There  arc  places  along  the  shore  of  the 
Bering  Sea  w  here  the  tide  sometimes  goes 
out  beyond  the  horizon,  leaving  a  vast 
expanse  of  sand  bars,  quicksands,  and  mud 
flats,  intersected  here  and  there  with 
sloughs  of  sluggish  water.  In  its  lazy 
moods  the  tide  returns,  one  wave  after 
another,  each  rolling  over  the  flats  until 
it  is  gradually  spent  on  the  vast  expanse 
of  sand  and  mud;  yet  each  advancing 
wave  claims  and  hofds  a  portion  of  the 
waste.  At  full  tide  the  waves  again  lap  the 
tundraed  shores. 

Again,  the  tide  returns  in  angry  mood — 
an  offshore  wind  whips  back  the  waters 
and  holds  them  in  check  until,  at  last,  as 
if  infuriated  at  the  interference,  the  sea 
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Wide  Acclaim  Hails  Plus  Value 


rpHE  new  Overland  has  Fisk  oversize.  Seats  are  lower,  and 
**■  achieved  everywhere  the  deeply  cushioned.  And  Triplex 
greatest  success  of  its  career.  En-  Springs  ( patented )  give  Overland 

thusiastic  public  approval  sub-  smooth  riding  qualities  equal  to 

stantiates  our  sober  belief  that  cars  of  much  longer  wheelbase. 

Overland-at  its  record  low  price  The  povverful  Overland  motor 

—is  the  greatest  automobile  value  gjves  faithful  performance  with 

in  the  world  today.  remarkable  economy — twenty-five 

The  body  of  the  touring  car  is  and  more  miles  to  the  gallon  of 
entirely  of  steel ,  beautifully  fin-  gasoline. 

ished  in  hard-baked  enamel.  The  Examine  this  new  Overland — 
hood  is  higher.  Body  lines  are  drive  it — and  realize  its  superla- 
longer.  Tires  arc  first-quality  tive  excellence. 


WlLLVS-OvF.RI.AND,  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
//’ illy s -Overland  Ijd.,  Toronto,  Out. 


Touring  •  Roadster  •  C0UPe  *  Sedan 
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"IV ell,  Archie ,  /  see  you've  been  buying  some  neu;  tyres." 

“ New  tyres ?  Nut  at  all,  Sir.  I've  driven  those  Kelly  Cords  steadily  /or  nearly  a  year  note." 


THAT  Kelly  Kant-Slip  Cord  tires  retain  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  newness  for  an  astonishingly  long 
time  is,  of  course,  a  source  of  pride  to  the  owner. 

But  this  is  as  nothing  when  compared  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  derived  from  the  long,  economical  mileage 
they  deliver  and  the  sense  of  safety  given  him  by 
“the  tread  that  removes  the  dread  of  skidding." 

•Drawing  by  Laurence  Fellow..  London.  «>StS  HO  more  to  buy  a  Kelly. 
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rises  up  in  its  might  and  rushes  inland  in  a 
mighty  overwhelming  wave  known  as 
“the  Bore.”  An  irresistible  deluge,  be¬ 
coming  a  vortex  as  it  hurls  itself  against 
the  uplifted  land,  the  Bore  is  feared 
alike  by  man  and  beast.  The  thunder  and 
roar  of  its  voice  can  be  heard  before  it  is 
seen.  This  is  one  place  where  sometimes 
the  tide  is  late;  where  it  waits,  momen¬ 
tarily,  not  for  man,  but  another  force  of 
nature — the  wind. 

Blunt  had  often  watched  the  onrushing 
of  the  Bore  and  its  latent  power  had  never 
failed  to  till  him  with  a  mixture  of  fascina¬ 
tion  and  dread.  Sometime  to-day  there 
would  be  a  Bore,  he  knew.  The  wind 
was  already  whipping  the  shallow  waters 
of  the  flats.  But  to-day  he  did  not  fear  it. 
Ilis  plans  would  take  the  gas-boat  far  to 
sea,  safe  from  Bores  and  sand  bars. 

With  a  hnal  glance  about  the  cabin. 
Blunt  shouldered  food  and  a  small  breaker 
of  water,  and  ordered  the  Iclooch  to  fol¬ 
low.  Quietly  she  donned  warm  clothing 
and  followed  him  aboard.  As  usual,  and 
because  she  alone  knew  the  hidden  dan¬ 
gers  of  slack  water,  she  took  the  wheel. 
Her  strong  little  hands  gripped  the  spokes 
and  sent  the  craft  through  safe  channels 
as  the  powerful  motor  drove  it  ahead. 
Blunt  was  engineer,  a  duty  having  the 
advantage  of  warmth  on  blustery  days. 

The  miles  slipped  astern  rapidly.  From 
lime  to  time  the  klooch  changed  her 
course,  maneuvering  in  a  way  that  would 
have  alarmed  Blunt  had  he  been  above 
deck  to  observe.  Once  she  heard  him 
coming,  but  a  quick  twist  of  the  wheel 
sent  the  craft  on  another  course.  He 
glanced  along  the  horizon,  saw  no  other 
craft,  then  went  below. 

PRESENTLY  the  klooch  lashed  the 
wheel  and  descended  to  the  engine- 
room.  Love  may  have  urged  her  to  go 
down  hoping  that  fate  would  intervene; 
that  something  to  change  the  course  of 
things  the  last  moment  might  appear. 
"You  like  baby  come?”  she  whispered,  her 
eves  alternately  hopeful  and  glittering. 

His  grimy  hand,  caressed  her,  yet  a 
strange  trembling  of  his  lingers  as  they 
touched  her  throat  whispered  a  warning. 
“Sure,  Klooch,"  he  said,  "now  you  run 
back  to  the  wheel  before  we  run  onto  a 
bar  ”  Outwardly  at  least  she  was  as  sub¬ 
missive  as  ever  as  she  obeyed  his  com¬ 
mand.  He  looked  at  his  lingers  curiously. 
"She  was  never  nearer  death  than  just 
then,”  he  muttered. 

The  blue  haze  of  the  engine-room  was 
stirred  by  a  vagrant  draft:  a  small  grease- 
coated  port  light  opened  and  the  klooch’s 
dark  eyes  peered  down  upon  him.  I  hen 
the  port  was  closed  again. 

\\  ith  soft  steps  she  made  her  way  astern, 
and  slashed  the  tow  line  of  the  dories, 
setting  them  adrift.  Amidships  she  paused 
and  cut  the  lashings  of  the  bidarka,  a  light 
skin  boat  completely  decked  over  save  for 
a  round  hole  for  the  paddler.  Then  she 
returned  to  the  wheel. 

Dead  ahead,  a  matter  of  yards,  the 
water  whitened  above  a  hidden  bar.  Her 
practiced  eye  calculated  the  distance,  the 

Sail  of  the  tide  and  speed  of  the  boat. 

.'ith  a  final  twist  of  the  wheel,  she  slipped 
the  lashing  in  place,  stepped  quickly  to 
the  bidarka,  and  with  the  full  strength  of 
her  young  body  lifted  it  clear  of  the  deck, 
and  silently  lowered  it  into  the  water.  It 
pitched  and  tossed  as  it  skimmed  over  the 
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you  can  gcr  Williams’  famous 
Shaving  Stick  in  a  really  perfect 
holder;  a  holder  that  gives  you  not  a 
mere  finger-tip  hold,  but  a  firm,  full- 
hand  hold. 

The  new  Doublecap  Stick  has  the 
same  magic-like  power  of  all  Williams’ 
Sticks,  to  make  your  shave  pleasant, 
more  comfortable,  quicker.  It  gives 
the  same  thick,  bus)'  lather.  It  has 
the  same  toning  effect  on  the  skin. 
And,  quite  as  important  for  an  easier 
shave,  you  can  get  a  big  man-sized 
hold  on  it. 

Even  the  small  free  trial  size  of  this 
Williams’  Doublecap  Stick  proves  its 
new  convenience.  Every  shaver,  cer¬ 
tainly  every  stick  user,  should  get  this 
proof.  Send  postal  or  use  coupon 
below — now. 
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surface,  despite  her  steadying  hand. 

The  gas-boat  grounded  with  a  violent 
shock.  Blunt  was  sent  sprawling.  He 
crawled  to  his  feet,  cursing  the  klooch  for 
her  carelessness,  and  reversed  the  engine. 
The  laboring  craft  vibrated  and  tossed  in  a 
futile  effort  to  work  free.  Blunt  stopped 
the  engine  and  hurried  up  on  deck.  His 
enraged  face  became  ashen  as  he  realized 
what  had  happened.  With  the  skill  that 
only  a  native  can  acquire  in  the  handling 
of  skin  craft  the  girl  was  skimming  over 
the  water.  The  tiny  bidarka  was  awash 
most  of  the  time,  but  the  unwavering  rise 
and  fall  of  her  paddle  was  comparable  to 
well-oiled  machinery.  Blunt  cupped  his 
hands  and  bawled  at  her;  then  he  whined 
his  pleas  w  ith  no  better  success. 

L  nless  some  other  craft  came  to  his 
rescue  he  was  helpless.  About  the  boat's 
hull  the  water  gurgled  like  the  current  of  a 
sluggish  river.  He  watched  it  with  silent 
horror,  felt  the  craft  heel  slightly  as  the 
depth  of  water  no  longer  lent  its  support; 
then  ahead  sand  became  visible  where  a 
few  minutes  before  all  had  been  water. 
In  the  distance  the  low  shore  was  barely 
visible.  Soon,  as  far  as  he  could  sec  in 
every  direction,  there  would  be  only  the 
bars,  mud  flats,  slack  water  and  sloughs 
of  the  great  bay.  Then  the  tide  would  re¬ 
turn — an  onrushing  wall  of  water,  sweep¬ 
ing  everything  before  it!  The  launch 
would  be  battered  down  and  smothered. 
"And  what  of  me?”  he  repeated,  “What 
of  me?”  Less  chance  for  him  than  for  the 
launch,  and  he  knew  it,  unless — his  fright¬ 
ened  eyes  sought  the  shore;  then  he  re¬ 
moved  his  clothes  to  the  last  stitch.  “A 
strong  man  might  do  it,"  he  reflected, 
“and  I’m  a  strong  man." 

LIE  LEAPED  over  the  side,  cursing  the 
*  *  chill  of  the  water.  It  was  knee-deep 
where  he  shmkI,  and  deeper  on  toward  the 
shore.  He  rushed  about  the  sand  bar  curs¬ 
ing  his  plight.  A  thousand  devils  of  doubt 
rushed  in  to  torment  and  jeer  at  his  helpless¬ 
ness.  An  hourof  inactivity  passed,  tortured 
his  very  soul.  Then  the  last  of  the  water 
trickled  off  into  sloughs  and  low  lakes. 
He  began  the  frantic  race  for  shore. 

From  the  first  he  commenced  to  run, 
splashing  across  shallows,  stumbling 
through  mud,  calling  upon  his  great 
strength  to  the  utmost.  A  slough  barred 
his  path,  and  he  unhesitatingly  plunged 
into  the  icy  water  and  swam  its  breadth. 
Quicksands  in  patches  and  sticky  mud 
across  which  he  could  neither  swim  or 
walk  blocked  his  path  at  intervals.  De¬ 
tours  around  these  obstacles  cut  deep  into 
his  strength  and  the  precious  minutes  re- 
maining.  "(Jive  me  a  chance!  Give  me  a 
It  S  difficult  to  realize,  until  you  actually  chance!"  he  screamed,  the  torment  of  fear 
see  this  new  kind  of  underwear  with  vou'r  cl««h»"*  decper  with  ca.tf '  ,new  °!*,a?le- 

lie  plunged  into  a  small  lake, swimming 
desperately,  then  as  its  icy  waters  chilled 
him,  he  suddenly  turned  and  swam  back, 
urged  on  bv  the  horror  of  cramps.  The 
effort  had  cost  him  dear  in  strength.  He 
stumbled  as  he  reached  the  land,  but  fear 
of  the  Bore  drove  his  exhausted  body 
toward  the  distant  shore. 

“  I'll  make  it!  I’ll  make  it!”  he  screamed, 
half  insane  with  joy.  "Give  me  strength 
to  make  it;  to  get  my  fingers  on  that 
klooch *5  throat;  give  me  revenge,  and  I’ll 
die  happy." 

Something  was  crashing  in  his  ears  with 
the  violence  of  thunder.  He  stirred  slowly 
and  raised  himself  from  where  he  had  fall- 


BUTTONLESS! 


Nor  a  single  button,  front  or  back;  not 
one  unnecessary  trouble-maker  in  its  en¬ 
tire  design;  nothing  but  ease  and  comfort 
and  freedom  from  annoyance — that’s  the 


See  Ihwo  garment*  at  your 
favorite  Jealet'i  Onlay,  lie  can 
get  them  for  you.  It  nai  been  a 
big  Job  to  keep  dealers  ■locked 
up  this  Spring,  but  If  you  have 
any  difficulty  In  getting  Just 
what  you  want,  we  will  be  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  supplied, 
delivery  free  anywhere  In  the 
United  Staten.  In  ordering, 
please  state  site  and  enclose  re¬ 
mittance  to  our  mill  at  Albany. 

Send  for  free  catalog  Illustrating 
complete  line  of  Hatchway  No- 
Button  Union  Suits  and  Hatch 
One  Button  Union  Suits  photo¬ 
graphed  on  live  models. 

Men's  Nainsook  Suits.  SI. 

$1.50.  $2.  $.1.  $5  the  $5  gar¬ 
ment  Is  all  silk). 

Boys’  Nainsook  Suits,  SI. 

$1.25. 

Men’s  Knitted  Suits.  $1.50. 

$2.  $.1.  $2.50. 

Boys’  Knitted  Suits.  $1. 

$1.25. 

FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  CO..  Albany.  New  York 

WOODS  VSDERWEAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  7'' :  .  c  /u*.  I  entrd  \!a> r  ,/j  :*rrr,  •  tif  f  f:*rj  4  • 


Write  in  for  «amplc~  and  swjtchc*  if  ire  interested  in 
stocking  Hatchway  No-Botfon  Ionian  Suit*.  or  a-k  to  have 
our  rep  recent  a  ti\c  rail.  In  certain  ("calittct  exclusive  agen¬ 
cies  are  open  to  the  riirht  hinJ  ol  merchant. 


.Willard 
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Since  the  beginning  of  electric  start¬ 
ing  and  lighting,  wood -insulated  Wil¬ 
lards  have  been  tested  and  approved 
by  millions  of  motorists.  They  sell  at 
prices  within  reach  of  any  car  owner 
and  are  made  in  sizes  and  capacities 
for  all  makes  of  cars.  There  is  no  better 
“buy”  in  a  wood -insulated  battery,  but 
it  will  pay  any  car- owner  to  seriously 
consider  the  superior  merits  of  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation. 
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Car  owners  buy  this  better  battery 
not  only  for  greater  assurance  against 
repairs,  but  also  because  Threaded  Rub¬ 
ber  lessens  the  danger  from  overheating 
in  summer  and  of  freezing  or  exhaustion 
in  winter.  Its  uniform  porosity  also 
assures  a  definite  increase  in  vim  and 
punch  to  start  a  stiff  motor.  Winter 
days  now  seem  far  off  but  don’t  forget 
that  they’ll  come  again! 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
Made  in  Cvutfa  by  Ihm 

Willard  Stoner  Battery  Co  .  cl  Canada.  Limited.  Toronto,  Oman 


1,54 
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Take  your  store  to  the  places 
where  farm  folks  gather 


Month  after  month,  in  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  Farm  A;  Fireside,  The  National 
Farm  Magazine,  has  emphasized  to  re¬ 
tail  merchants  this  thought— that  you 
can  increase  your  sales  to  farmers  by 
bringing  your  merchandise  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  more  farm  people. 

We  have  shown  in  one  of  these  adver¬ 
tisements,  for  instance,  how  the  Ottawa 
Farm  Machinery  Company  of  Ottawa. 
Illinois,  not  content  with  waiting  for 
farmers  to  come  to  them,  took  their  line 
of  McCormick-Dcenng  farm  equipment 
(as  advertised  in  Farm  A:  Fireside)  di¬ 
rect  to  farmers.  As  a  result,  their  annual 
sales  were  increased  25  to  50  per  cent. 

We  have  cited  other  instances.  How 
a  hardware  merchant  increased  his  sales 
of  Devoe  Paints  (as  advertised  in  Farm 
A*  Fireside)  75  per  cent  in  a  singlr  week! 
How  an  Arkansas  merchant  doubled  his 
weekly  sales  by  bringing  his  Farm  A: 
Fireside-advertised  merchandise  to  the 
attention  of  more  people!  How  a  fur¬ 
niture  merchant  trebled  his  sales  of 
Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers  (as  advertised 
in  Farm  A:  Fireside)! 

IV l ly  farm  sales  increased 

In  every  case,  the  sales  of  these  mer¬ 
chants  increased  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  people  to  whom  the 
merchandise  was  shown.  In  every  case, 
they  found  a  receptive  audience— an 
audience  composed  largely  of  farm  fami¬ 
lies  who  already  were  interested  in  the 
products  shown  as  a  result  of  long-con¬ 
tinued  advertising  in  Farm  A:  Fireside. 

To  increase  farm  trade,  take  your 
store  to  the  places  where  farm  folks 
gather.  During  the  next  fesv  months 
there  will  be  a  number  of  such  oppor¬ 
tunities— county  and  district  fairs, 
farmers’  institutes  and  agricultural  short 
courses,  farm  auctions,  bazaars  and  com¬ 


munity  gatherings  -opportunities,  all  of 
them,  to  show  merchandise,  and  to  make 
sales,  to  a  greater  number  of  people. 

"We  always  have  a  booth  at  our  county 
fair,"  an  Iowa  merchant  reports.  "  We  dis¬ 
play  only  plain,  honest  merchandise  that 
every  farmer  knows  about — such  merchan¬ 
dise  as  you  folks  advertise  in  harm  A ;  fire¬ 


side.  And  we  find  that,  year  after  year, 
farmers  are  interested  in  seeing  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  products  with  which  they 
have  become  acquainted  through  ad¬ 
vertising." 

Try  a  booth  at  your  county  fair  this 

Sear.  Plan  special  sales  for  days  when 
armers’  meetings  are  held  in  your  town. 
Exhibit  your  goods,  when  possible,  at 
farmers’  institutes.  Arrange  with  your 
local  auctioneer,  if  you  handle  any  of  the 
more  expensive  articles  in  the  list  belovr, 
to  auction  off  one  brand  new  article  at 
each  farm  sale. 

Emphasize,  in  your  talks  with  farm 
families  and  in  your  printed  announce¬ 
ments,  that  the  products  you  arc  show- 
ing  are  advertised  in  Farm  A:  Fireside. 
By  doing  this  you  are  reaching  out  to 
hundreds  of  the  more  prosperous  farm 
families  in  your  community— farmers 
who  look  upon  Farm  hi  Fireside  as  their 
guide  to  better  farm  methods,  better 
farm  living,  better  farm  merchandise. 

Send  for  this  free  booh 

Hundreds  of  merchants  arc  increasing 
sales,  increasing  their  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  by  taking  their  merchandise 
direct  to  the  farm  homes.  We  have 
compiled  a  number  of  these  experiences 
into  an  interesting  booklet,  "Projected 
Selling,”  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  merchant  who  requests  it. 

Learn  the  facts  about  Projected  Sell¬ 
ing— the  new  method  of  increasing  farm 
trade.  Just  write  us  on  your  letterhead, 
“Send  me 4  Projected  Selling’,”  and  your 
copy  will  go  to  you  by  return  mail. 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Firm  A  I  trrsstfr.  THr  Amrrhin  Mi|irinr,  Womu'l 
Home  Companion,  Collier*  •  Tks  A « iito«u/ 
if  ffkty.  The  Mentor 
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Tie  to  these produfls  advertised  in  Farm  &  Fireside 


Atmrblfie 

Advunre  rort;  Inarrt  Brake  Untnic 
Atfrlmltiirsl  <  •>  iMHin 
Am* man  I  eti n* 

AmtTiran  1**1  A  Trtille  f  ‘ntpptny 

American  It  a*  tint  nr  ('tmtpnny 
A  iTtrimn  T  Hephuue  A  *1 cWraph  C  *« 
Anthony  Pence 
liruii  Moray  ••iimp* 

111  %>*k  I  Ini  Insert  Powder 
liman  *  llrmh  Jacket 

HliTpfv'*  Hml* 

Ciila  wrll  lform''.!it*  S* IU 
V  II  A  U  u.  ft  Company 
Champion  Hparfc  Ptmz* 

•  Tuimllrr  Motor  t’nD 
4  ‘h~t>ruuc9i  V  marline  Product* 

4  *he%  Nrt  4  ’am 
4’l.irk  tsfnvr  Vault* 

C  lark  s  O  N\  T.  t  rochet  Cotton 


4  ktrUrd  Metal  Pnafuet*  C*. 

<  lothrmf?  Cl*»»hra 

4  niemtr  a  Totlrt  Prr porwf  lom 

Dantlrliiin  Hmirr  r.4«r 

lie  Paval  *  MH Area 

I  try  i«r  Paint  A  \  arnkth  PMdurca 

Hire*  UnlfTM 

I  Btulbm  C  in 

Hr.  Hw  Hlork  T.*filr 

Dr.  llew»  Poultry  fAX  A«TE  A 

Hum  I^ump  A  MamiUrtunn*  t’ora- 

Pdiaon  I  Jimp  Work*  of  the 

I  Wrlrir  f  >.mp*n> 
Pdfrwnrih  Smoklnc  Tobacco 
I  cir» 

I  vrmdy  >Uthli*hb» 

I  rttmnr 

4  -nir*ral  Motor*  Corpora tU>o 
tailrUr  Kafnrv 


c IIWNI  Mu«iral  InftTMMVt* 
tAxeU  nUM ry  Co demear 
iTomlnrti  Ttrr?i 
I*wl)nr  Tirm 
••rent  Nudbm  Ry. 

•  njm  4.uill  Hiirbw 

-  Ihlry  Ptnorjltaw 
l»jrki-Ih\M*uri  Mou«r>eftc* 
llart*Nnm  >ha.1r  tlnlifr* 
||ro<trr«><l 

4  mm  *  oii»rsr 
||m»»W  KHrbrn  (  ihlfKi 
I  lull « fO  Cat* 

B  Ale  tor* 

Idler  OBtknal  llant*iff  Farm 
4>prra»lnc  »  .jtiiptsu-ut 
International  Mntar  Tmrli 
Irirmiiltitil  Tf»ri*o 
l*er  j«h«^Ki  |u*-»  rir^  a  Ilmrau 
*  •  "m  •  take* 


1-udrn*  Menthol  Couth  Drop* 
LfW  A  llral;  MUfiral  Itu-tfu- 
Mel! in  «  I- nod  txirnU 

MllWM  Cocoanut  OU 
MoitfNe 

National  IJedrtr  U«ht  Am 
Northern  Pietttr  Itr. 

•  •Me  T>»e  -—cka 
4  erlinrl  (  io 
Paper  Pn-Uuce  4  utter* 

Prr  tip  Male*  Co. 

Perferi  Ittu  oil  Ifeattni 
Tooth  I'mute 
WWtMtT  i  n»ur 
Planet  Jr.  I  in piemen! « 

Pratt  A  I  Jim  t  on  \  amuh  Prod- 
iTrauietif  'iHtmtlni  urla 

Pre*t-4  s-l.iie  flat  1  erics 
Rai-Vlp 
Red  -tar  Timer 


Renfrew  I>e\  orutfilrr  (  Toth 
Res* «  in 
Royal  Frnr* 

Hi  pit  Ho 

Hemi-^vlitl  Buttermilk 
Hluilrr  Vulranlter 
Hloan’i  l.tnirnexit 
Hmlth  A  liantea  and  Mtrph hif 
Plain*  am!  P1a\er  Pianus 
Hlark  Up*.  I  rult  T now 
Hie  wart  Warner  MpredocntMr 
4  orptirallofl 

Htewart  (*11*10111  Built  *uto 
Hwlffa  Products  Avmrnthm 
t’mon  Carbide 
riutfd  st ate*  Tire* 

Vella^llr  Cntlerwear 
VI  ko  Aluminum  M  are 
Wltlya-oveflaml.  I nr. 

\N  rlcht's  Bias  I  old  Tape 
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The  Vortex,  by  Frank  Richardson  Pierce 


tn  face  down  in  the  mud.  Over  the  flats, 
louder  than  the  dismal  wind,  came  a  new 
sound.  A  low,  distant  roar,  at  first  faint, 
then  louder,  then  dying  away. 

"The  Bore!  The  Bore!"  he  screamed. 
Ahead,  the  flats  were  smooth  and  hard. 
He  still  had  his  chance,  and  as  he  fled 
again  toward  the  shore  line  and  safety,  the 
thudding  of  his  naked  feet  on  the  sand,  the 
pounding  of  his  heart  and  gasping  of  his 
lungs  drowned  even  the  voice  of  the  Bore. 

A  half-mile  he  ran,  a  half-mile  that  took 
heavy  toll  of  his  dwindling  reserve  of 
strength.  Then  he  stopped  abruptly.  The 
devil  himself,  toying  with  a  lost  soul,  could 
not  have  spread  a  more  entangling  web 
than  the  spread  of  mud  and  slime  at  his 
feet.  The  roar  of  the  Bore  was  louder, 
steady,  dominating  even  the  terrified 
drumming  of  Blunt’s  heart.  He  turned  and 
saw  the  mighty  onrush,  miles  in  width,  its 
seething  crest  standing  out  white  against 
the  leaden  horizon;  saw  it  smother  bars, 
fill  pools  and  sloughs,  vet  always  seem¬ 
ing  to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  shook 
off  the  spell,  and  he  turned  and  fled  once 
more,  his  feet  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  slime,  until,  with  a  despairing 
scream,  he  sank  to  his  knees.  The  dilated 
eves  told  of  reason  gone.  From  the  lips 
that  had  dripped  oaths  in  the  hour  of  his 
extremity,  now  came  a  strange  gibbering 
—and  then  laughter;  a  shrill,  weird  laugh 
that  matched  the  grin  of  mania  on  his 
face;  a  laugh  that  would  have  congealed 
the  blood  had  anyone  been  there  to  hear. 

And  the  Bore,  its  roar  triumphing  even 
over  the  wind,  thrust  out  a  tongue  of 
white  water  toward  this  object  in  the 
slime;  it  hissed  menacingly,  and  then, 
smothered  the  creature’s  laughter  with 
its  tumbling  crest.  An  arm,  strong,  white 
and  clean,  gleamed  an  instant  in  the  back¬ 
wash  of  the  gigantic  vortex,  then  van¬ 
ished.  The  Bore  rushed  on! 


Blame  Yourself 

If  This  Mess  age  Doesn't  Bring 


Tile  mj  Im  ivtifl|t  ■#«  who  lit  to  blind  alley  joba  at  low  par.  Analpia  oacb 
com  wldiOMi  prejudice  You  11  And  toot  every  one  ol  them  U  eoJely  end  entirely  lo 
blame  for  bu  moot  earning  power  Every  one  of  them  hai  hod  e  ffolden  oppor¬ 
tune?  They  either  hove  foiled  to  recognise  It,  or.  recognising  it,  locked  the  couro^e 
to  follow  It  up  But  now  comes  rour  c  ho  nee  If  this  poge  doesn't  brine  you  o  bl| 
torreoM  to  solory  gutek  you  hove  no  on#  to  blome  but  yourself. 


By  J.  E.  GreemUde 


LET'S  lw specific.  What  do  you  want  in  life?  helped  them  to  aelect  the  right  position  and 
You  want  more  money  than  you're  get-  they  were  off  with  u  boom  to  the  success  they 
ting.  You  want  your  own  home,  a  car.  had  dreamed  of. 
membership  in  a  good  club,  you  want  to  wear  Thf  Sationai  Sai rimer,'.  Training  Auarit i- 
guod  clothes,  educate  your  children  and  put  flon  rfo  rrae„u  lhis  /or  „„„  ,f  t||ta  ,(j|t 
away  enough  money  to  make  you  independent,  organisation  of  Master  Salesmen  and  Sales 
If  you  are  like  other  men.  you  want  to  be  your  Manager,  had  raised  the  snlariM  of  only  a  few 
own  bn-s  in  a  position  that  grow.  every  day  in  nion>  ,hni  you  „liltht  call  it  lurk.  Hut  wc’vo 
int.-re.tmg  fascination.  \  ou  want  to  travel.  doing  it  for  fifteen  year.,  day  in  and  day 

•T  lhp  *?'*  mp*1  ,hc  »*d«wawake  people  0.it.  Today  we  re  accustomed  to  the  arnnz- 
a ho  are  doing  tilings.  .  ing  increases  in  salary  our  mrndiers  reccivo 

All  right.  I'll  tell  you  a  quirk,  easy  way  to  that  we  take  them  as  n  matter  of  course*, 
accomplish  all  this.  If  you  don't  take  it  you  There  U  onl..  ono  t|lin„  ,  liak  of  vou  j„  r,.,uri| 
are  the  only  loser  \  uu  an*  the  only  one  who  fnr  )>(Tpr  lWf  lhp  „{  „  ,(iir  ,,lllirVi 
will  have  to  face  the  arousing  huger  oi  hr  man  th„  thought  of  traveling  all  around  the  country 
m.</A/ Aarc  W  If  you  do  take  it.  you  II  Mll(|  mp,mng  worth-while  people,  make  .VOU 
thank  me  the  rest  of  your  life  he  putting  this  „.ink  that  the  job  is  l-vond  you.  Keep  an 
information  in  your  hands.  »«r  now  it  ia  pns-  unprejudiced  mind  on  this  sul.ject-at 

•ible  for  you  to  quickly  "fry  bigger  eanungs.  ,rIiM  un,ff  vou  have  sen  the  renmrkahle  book 

a? 1  —  - •™d - . . 

E^Why  ISSJV °,£iarfi2b.  In  This  Free  Book 

who  have  done  exactly  the  Mine  thing.  Listen.  This  hook.  "  Modern  Salesmanship."  explains 

why  thousands  have  quickly  succeeded  in  the 
What  It  Brought  These  Men  selling  field— how  it  is  easy  to  make  big  money 

once  you  are  in  |H»^winn  of  the  Secrets  of 
Char  lea  Beery,  a  farm  hand  of  Winterset,  Selling — how  you  ran  quickly  get  these  futidn- 
lowa.  was  offered  this  rhanre.  He  took  it  and  mental  secret*,  apply  them  and  achieve  a  quick 

Cmped  from  fin  n  week  to  a  position  paying  and  permanent  success.  This  i»  the  book  I  will 
m  9!  fiUO  the  trry  fir*  month.  J.  P.  Ovrrstrcct.  send  you.  absolutely  free  of  obligation  and  ex- 
Denison,  Texas,  was  on  the  Capitol  Police  penae.  Read  it  through  and  then  decide  for 
Force  at  bus  than  SI. 000  a  year.  He  wasn’t  yourself. 

content  With  a  bare  living  and  he  jumped  to  an  But  remember  this  ono  thins*.  Thi»  in  your 
•acme  of  9L900  in  rrrrk,.  1.  W.vnn  of  opportunity.  If  you  don't  realise  a  big  salary 
Portland  Oregon,  an  ex-service  man  wanted  inrroa^.  from  this  message,  you  have  no  one  to 
the  joy  of  a  real  success.  He  earned  9>i  l  ■«  one  b|amp  ,,ut  VOurself.  .Send  me  t  he  coupon  Indore 
eor«*"  Kyarns.  wi urki mg  on  a  ranch  you  lurn  lhill  pna<.  lind  j  i,  -  Modern 

for  UK)  a  month,  took  «be  quick  road  I  offer  you  Salesmanship"  in.me<liately. 
and  in  two  wteks  he  earnrd  S6SI.  \\  nrren  Hartlo 

of  Chicago  was  a  railway  mail  clerk  for  ten  National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 
years  in  as  deep  «  rut  at  as  low  an  income  as  Dept.  23-E,  Chicif®,  Illinois 

But  he  wanted  success.  _ _ 


any  man  could  stand 
he  longed  for  the  good  things  of  life  that  he 
saw  other  men  having.  He  took  my  advice  and 
earned  orer  97  /XX)  the  fir*  year. 

The  Secret  Is  Yours 

But.  of  course,  you  want  to  know  how  it’s 
done.  I’ll  tell  you.  Although  none  of  these 
men  had  ever  sold  a  thing  in  they  lives — 
though  many  believed  that  a  salesman  must 
be  "bom"  a  salesman — we  took  them,  without 
experience  or  training  of  any  kind,  and  in  a 
short  period  of  time  made  Master  Salesmen  of 
them.  Then  our  Employment  Department 
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What  I  Would  Do 
With  a  Million 
Dollars 


FIRST  PRIZE 


Not  So  Much  to  the  Fan 
More  to  Helping  Othe 


Extra  long  and  extra  keen— no  wonder 
Durham' Duplex  Blades  put  extra  speed 
into  the  morning  shave.  The  shave  that  is 
’  priceless”  to  over  eleven  million  He-men. 

EITHER  MODEL— ONE  DOLLAR 
Ini#..  K.i »,.uN.  HLidei  SOc  fmt  ./  * 

Dl'RIIAM-Ul'PLrX  RAZOR  CO..  I«f«rv  CMf .  N.  I. 


Non  wants  a  sport  car;  daughter  wants 
fine  dresses  and  "inner  circle"  friends.  1 
hope  God  will  give  me  the  courage  to  say 
"No,"  and  to  give  mv  hoy  only  enough  for 
a  good  education  and  w  holesome  pleasures 
and  my*  girl  enough  to  place  her  on  an 

3ual  plane  with  those  girls  in  that  class 
social  life  where  friends  are  made 
through  personal  worth  and  not  by  the 
gleam  of  gold.  The  little  wife  and  mother 
shall  have  what  she  wants  richly  docs 
she  deserve  all  that  she  asks  for,  and  only 
too  small  will  he  her  requests. 


UPLEX 


The  He-Mans  Razor He-Man  Blades 


He  Travels  the  Crowell 
Route  to  Big  Profits 

Mr.  Augustus  \  an  Cheson  of  New 

Jersey  is  one  of  the  many  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  W oman  s  Home  Companion ,  The  A  meri- 
can  Magazine ,  Collier's,  The  Mentor,  and  Farm  and 
Fireside  who  have  found  a  pleasant  route  to  Big  Profits! 


Mr.  Van  Gieson's  spare  time  has  netted  him  as  much  as  $65.00 
in  one  week.  By  doing  similar  work  in  your  spare  time,  you  can 
easily  add  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  week  extra  to  your  income. 
No  experience  is  necessary — no  investment  required. 

CLIP  HERE  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


SECOND  PRIZE 

She  Would  Improve  Her  Small 
Home  Town 


iJhIMi  a  government  clerk,  working 
seven  hours  a  day.  living  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  earning  a  little  better  than  a  living 
may  sound  "real  swell"  to  the  folks  back 
home,  and  it  really  is  compared  with  being 
tied  to  a  kitchen  stove  and  sink  ten  or 
fifteen  hours  a  day  on  a  farm,  for  a  mete 
existence,  hut  my  Heart.  I  lome.  Relatives, 
and  Friends  arc  in  a  pretty  little  village 
among  the  hills  of  New  England. 

W  hat  would  I  do  with  a  million  dollars? 
W  ould  I  dress  in  beautiful  clothes  and  ride 


Chief  ol  Subscription  Staff.  Desk  30-A 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  416  Wert  13th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y 

Please  put  me  on  the  Crowell  Route  to  Big  Profit*,  without  obligation. 


Name 
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5-Pdifrnger  Brougham 


Oldsmobile  Wins  by  Comparison 


Down  below  the  beautiful  body  ot  the  Oldsmobile  Four 
Brougham  is  the  real  reason  for  the  growing  tide  of 
Oldsmobile  popularity.  For  here  is  chassis  superiority 
which  is  apparent  even  to  the  untrained  eye. 


The  frame  is  stronger— 7  inches  deep  in  comparison  with 
the  5 't -inch  average  of  other  cars  of  this  type.  Also  the 
axles,  cross  members,  king  bolts  and  shackle  bolts  arc 
larger  and  stronger.  And  here  is  the  reason  for  the  Four's 

greater  riding  comfort  — it  has  a  wheelbase  of  115  inches 
instead  of  the  usual  1 10  inches,  and  the  rear  springs  are 
54  inches  long  as  compared  with  the  50-inch  average  of 
cars  in  this  class. 

The  Oldsmobile  Four  valve-in-head  engine  is  built  over¬ 
size  throughout.  The  piston  displacement  is  224  cubic 
inches— the  average  of  cars  of  this  type  is  190  cubic  inches. 
This  explains  the  Four’s  many  sweeping  victories  in  hill 
climbing  contests  where  an  engine  is  bound  to  reveal  its 
true  worth.  Yet,  with  this  immense  power  goes  smooth¬ 
ness  of  operation  at  low  speeds  and  fuel  economy  which 
is  amazing.  Ask  Oldsmobile  owners. 

In  a  word,  the  Oldsmobile  Four  exceeds  every  mechanical 
standard  for  cars  of  its  class.  It  offers  you  greater  security, 
superior  comfort,  brilliant  performance  and  extra  years 
of  satisfying  sen-ice. 

OLDS  \:OTOR  WORKS.  LANSING.  MICHIGAN 
Division  of  General  .Motors  Corporation 

FOUR  S— EIGHTS  —  TRUCKS 


Tit  Fmt  Seda*-}  I  }95 


A  PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Digitized  by  Google 


Here  iilhc  white  black¬ 
berry.  It  U  one  of 
hundreds  of  triumphs 
of  the  min  who  made 
Nature’s  secrets  hii 
secrets.  Why  not  let 
him  work  with  you  in 


j  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 
{  416  Weal  13th  Street.  New  York  City 

|  Send  me  by  return  mail,  free  of  charye.  “Half-Hour 
•  Experiment*  with  Plants;”  and  at  the  same  lime 
j  tell  me  how  I  can  secure,  if  I  wish,  the  complete 
|  eiirht-volume  edition  of  Burbank's  works  on  small 
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Know  What  Burbank  Knows 

MANY  an  amateur 
gardener  spends 
learning  what  Bur- 
tellhim  in  five 


years  learnin 
bank  can 
minutes. 

Did  you  know,  for  example, 
that  if  you  plant  gladiolus — 
or  almost  any  other-  lily 
bulbs — in  the  same  place  for 
three  years,  the  third  year’s 
crop  will  be  a  failure? 

“Bacterial  diseases,”  says 
Burbank,  “attack  plants 
that  are  planted  year  after 
year  in  the  same  place.  The 
remedy  is  to  rotate  the 
crops.” 

Do  you  know  how  to  make 
the  bees  produce 
new  flowers  — 
how  to  graft  fruit 
trees— how  to  turn 
white  flowers 
blue,  and  so  give 
a  small  garden 
the  appearance  of 
a  large  garden? 


Burbank  will  tell  you.  You 
need  not  envy  some  rich 
neighbor  his  highly  paid 
prolessional  gardener.  You 
can  have  the  greatest  gar¬ 
dener  who  ever  lived — Bur¬ 
bank  himself. 

Send  to-day  for  the  useful 
little  pocket  volume, 
“Half-Hour  Experiments  with 
Plants" 

Not  only  does  it  contain 
some  oft  he  most  useful  infor¬ 
mation  from  his  life  work  — 
the  eight  splendid  volumes 
he  has  written  —  but  it  has 
been  published  free  for  every 
American  gardener — profes¬ 
sional  or  not — who  wants  to 
grow  betterfruits.vegetables 
and  flowers.  When  you 
follow  its  suggestions, 
you  have  Burbank 
working  with  you! 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 
416  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City 


Send  for  (he  little  book  to-day. 
This  convenient  coupon  saves 
you  the  trouble  of  writings  letter 


through  Main  Street  in  an  expensive  car? 
No  indeed!  Would  I  give  large  sums  to 
Charity  and  call  it  enough?  No,  again. 

First,  I  would  go  back  to  the  pretty 
little  village  and  anony  mously,  if  possible, 
have  installed  a  much-needed  water  and 
sewage  system  for  health,  convenience,  and 
fire  protection.  Next  I  would  build  a  High 
School,  Auditorium,  and  Community 
Center  for  the  thirty  or  forty  students 
who  now  ride  from  seven  to  twenty  miles 
in  busses  and  on  trains  every  day  to  get 
an  ordinary  high-school  education.  I 
would  have  movies,  properly  conducted 
dances,  and  socials  in  the  community  cen¬ 
ter.  1  would  complete  the  plans  for  a 
public  Playground,  Baseball  Park,  and 
Tennis  Courts  that  have  been  tabled  for 
ten  years  for  lack  of  funds  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  “Younger  Set”  to  leave  town 
to  find  employment. 

Donations?  Yes,  selected;  particularly 
a  trust  fund  for  the  little  struggling  coun¬ 
try  church,  and  other  places  where  I  know 
it  is  needed. 

Now  for  a  little  selfishness,  hut  not  too 
selfish,  as  I  would  not  care  to  go  alone  on 
a  trip  to  Niagara,  Salt  Lake,  \  ellowstonc, 
California,  Panama,  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
World's  Fair,  Cuba,  Florida,  and  hack 
home  to  see  how  my  plans  were  progress¬ 
ing.  With  my  home  remodeled,  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  some  good  books,  and  all  my 
friends,  what  more  could  I  ask?  Hope  the 
Million  is  not  overspent,  I  would  like  a 
trip  abroad.  miss  k.  c.  B. 


Till ItD  PRIZE 

What  to  Do  with  It?  Why, 
Keep  It  for  My  Own  Use 

fTV>  BE  diplomatic,  I  suppose  I  should 
*  say  that  if  I  were  to  wake  up  some  fair 
morning  the  proud  possessor  of  a  cool 
million.  I  should  play  "Lady  Bountiful." 
and  philanthropically  relieve  myself  of  a 
goodly  portion  to  alleviate  suffering. 

But  as  a  remote  descendant  of  (icorge 
Washington,  I  cannot  conscientiously  say 
such.  Therefore  I’ll  tell  the  truth,  and  as  a 
consequence,  talk  myself  out  of  the  prize. 

My  friends  would  expect  me  to  "  live  up 
to"  so  vast  a  fortune,  and  I  would  try  to 
do  so.  After  having  purchased  an  impos¬ 
ing  dwelling  (such  as  arc  seen  in  movie 
books),  a  car  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  and  a  few  other  little  things  it 
takes  to  impress  one’s  neighbors.  I’d  have 
about  five  hundred  thousand,  or  half  of  it, 
left.  "What  would  1  do  with  that?”  you 
ask. 

I  would  hang  on  to  it  as  none  but  one 
who  had  once  lived  in  a  shingled  bunga¬ 
low.  and  had  at  last  achieved  her  ‘‘dream 
home."  and  dreaded  a  reverse  again,  could 
hang  on.  for  I  would  live  in  a  constant, 
grinding  fear  of  the  “money  not  holding 


out. 

Of  course  if  I  did  what  I  should  do  with 
the  million,  I  would  open  coal  yards  in 
some  of  the  large  cities,  where  all  needy 
people  would  be  allowed  to  carry  away  as 
much  as  they  were  able,  without  the  aid 
of  wagons,  or  any  other  vehicle.  1  bus.  I 
would  eliminate  all  but  those  worthy  of 
charity,  for  there  would  be  but  a  scanty 
number  who  would  carry  coal  in  sacks 
unless  they  were  in  real  want. 

MRS.  V.  B. 
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THE  CANYON  OF 

THE  GREEN  DEATH 

F.  R.  BUCKLEY 


S£*»ich 


THE 

OM1UMQB 

I  Of  TMt 

NORTH 


don  ouicKSiiorm  mi  rio  grand* 

•  l-ookln*  f*r  Trouble  la  my  middle  lumr 
AilvfnlUflni  rowuiiDfhrf  Ar*«|  llwre  o 
raiding  Mrxlran  bandit*.  train  r«*niw  r*.  T 
Of*— not  to  tnentj'icj  a  tMir  of  Wu* 
to  look. 

LOADED  DICE 

A  romance  of  Texaa,  of  the  rarlv  day*, 
on  ihe  iiukkm  of  <trav.  aivl  nil  the 
»M  needed  to  bntv#  fhe  peflW  they  «i 
thrilling  fair  of  mm  who  were  Juggtera  wl 
SONTAC*  Of  SUN DOW  N 


ARIZONA  ARCiONAtrr* 

Thrrf  adventurer*  thw  fortune*  In  thi 
through  drought  and  danger  to  tlie  g<«i 
free  gold,  the  gold  of  which  they  hvl  uh 
were  men  quiet  on  the  trigger  who  loved 
i  Ilf.  LURE  Of  PIPER’S  Cl  IN.  ‘Ihnxiurr 
It  wm  the  lure  of  all  the  grew?  timber  c 
of  plentiful  game,  of  the  clear  wind  rr 
The  call  came  south,  young  Jim  Tod  hi 
great  tide  of  life  In  the  North  caught  I 
venture  a-plenty. 

APACHE  VALLEY 

A  atoey  of  a  cattle  war  In  the  *oothwr*t 
terror  and  blood  feud  alarm*  by  night  t 
•tealthy  murder.  And  through  It  all  at 
true  tncti  aa  well  an  thieve*.  men  wh*e 
gtorWw  of  the  land  they  protected 
THE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  NORTH 

Thki  la  a  atory  of  the  rail  of  the  great  N 
and  cross  purp**es;  of  true  men  and  • 
trig  dmla  and  pioneering  triumph*  A  U 
hold*  for  the  young,  the  strung  and  the  I 
are  count  low. 

THE  SECOND  MATE 

Preil  and  mutiny  on  the  C  hina  Sc**, 
wna  running  red.  and  with  two  wfilte  w« 
a  villain* nia  crew  rompxel  of  llie  sweep 
Islands.  Jim  Binu  rralited  the  gage  n 
had  accepted  when  be  atgned  oh  aa  *e^ 


KohcMi 

»•  North. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


THE  DEVIL'S  PAYDAY 

A  aky  of  bra»».  the  *un  a  flame. 

And  the  land  no  place  to  dw«  it, 

The  only  spot  that  clod  f<*gnt 
A  hunk  of  earth  an  dogging  hot 
That  It  still  belong.*  to  Hell 
THE  CANYON  OF  THE  GREEN  DEATH 
Who  were  the  devils  In  human  form  »h<«- 
barranca?  Invisible.  terrible.  the\  t*«»i 


Every  One  a  Ripsnorter! 


,r  i  i  J ' ' .  I  * ’ i* '  V  S’  /  G*»«lMiCi»f 
« lio  diln  or-  llu' iMMik*.  /  pub.<v.  Inc 


>  Kim!  <  D-pt  W.75S 
M  ini  S?  Garden  Cil|.  N.  V 
'•II  &  You  n*>- mini  I  he  1 3 


Garden  City  Pub.  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  W-7S5 

Carden  City  New  York  ''Cl 


Thrills  on  Every  Pag 


RED  BLOODED, BANG-UP  STORIES! 
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$100 


SUIT 


A 


5  Big  HANES  Features 

1  Hanes  large,  roomy  armholaa.  tsH 

i  nil  rail  of  lumnl  under.  Can’t  curl  or  rip 
—but  a  friction-free  surface  that  r rally 


Han**  wobblng  beltguaruirrd  J-thrrad 


rUitlc  webbing  Initrad  of  slnglr  Ihrrad. 
ipvrc  more  rlasticlty  and  grratrr  itrmgih. 
Specially  H«id  lo  prrvral  Iran  and  opt. 
Hanea  closed  crotch  it  cut  and  itilihnl 
in  a  *pe«ial  way  lhat  really  keep*  It  timed. 
That  meant  added  hnt-wrathrr  comfort. 
Hanaa  crotch  lap  buttons  '*w*d  on  the 
team.  Won’t  come  off.  4  thkhnevtrs  of 
malrrial  Instead  of  customary  i.  No 
patch  used. 

Hanaa  wlds,  full-1. nath  knees  cut  SO 

freedom  without  bind- 


at  to  give  greatest  freedom 
ing  or  creeping  up  the  leg. 


You've  got  it  all 

«“  HANES” 

at  $1.00 

WHAT  we  put  into  "Hanes"  Athletic  Union  Suits 
for  $1.00  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  near  the 
price!  As  manufacturers  we  know  this;  you  will  prove 
it  when  you  personally  understand  the  comfort,  work¬ 
manship,  material  anti  service  that  "Hanes"  hands  out  1 

Check  up  "Hanes"  in  comparison!  We  tell  you 
"I  lanes"  is  made  to  meet  the  world !  Examine  every 
detail  from  the  quality  of  the  nainsook  down  to  the  four 
thicknesses  of  material  that  holds  the  crotch  lap  button  1 
"Hanes"  is  generously  full  cut  and  allows  for  the  hardest 
work  and  play.  Every  strain-point  is  reinforced! 

Put  the  youngsters  in  "Hanes"  Athletic  Union  Suits 
— they  give  such  wonderful  service.  2  to  16  years,  in 
sizes  20  to  34. 

HANES  GUARANTEE:  We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear 
absolutely — every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We  guarantee  to 
return  your  money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  fit  you  with 
"Hanes”  Underwear,  write  ua  immediately. 


P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 
Wiruton-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 


'tiih  Wm/u  Uqmm,  Wmte/b  UndiAusea/u 


Vision 


( Continued  from  page  16) 

“There  is  only  one  man  who  fits  that 
description,”  I  said.  "You  must  mean 
Willard  Straight.” 

“Yes,  Willard  Straight,”  he  answered. 
“The  other  man  had  all  the  advantages, 
apparently;  but  he  never  saw  beyond  his 
own  business  and  social  circle.  Straight 
had  Vision.” 

It  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be 
missed.  There  was  the  word  that  eludes 
definition,  and  here,  sitting  in  front  of  the 
fire,  w  as  the  man  who,  probably  more  than 
any  other  American,  has  seen  the  word  at 
work. 

"I  wish  you  would  talk  about  some  of 
the  Men  of  Vision  you  have  known,"  I 
said  to  him.  "And  tell  me  one  thing,  par¬ 
ticularly:  Is  this  mysterious  quality  some¬ 
thing  that  only  one  in  a  million  can  possess 
— a  gift,  like  rich  parents,  or  talent  for 
music?  Or  is  it  latent  in  average  folks, 
needing  only  to  be  recognized  and  fos¬ 
tered  ?  How  do  you  discover  it  in  the  men 
you  employ?  Who  was  the  first  man  you 
met  who  had  it  in  unusual  measure?” 


I  I  WAS  a  good  fire  and  the  chairs  were 
*  comfortable.  I  threw  on  another  log  and 
turned  out  the  lamp.  Somehow,  firelight 
seemed  appropriate  for  a  talk  about 
Vision.  How  many  men,  I  wondered,  have 
dreamed  dreams  and  conquered  empires 
in  front  of  an  open  fire? 

“  I  don't  have  to  hesitate  over  your  last 
question,”  Doctor  Mott  began.  ”  The  first 
man  of  really  great  vision  whom  I  knew 
well  was  Dwight  Lyman  Moody.  You  do 
not  hear  his  name  so  frequently  these 
days,  for  events  move  fast  and  even  out¬ 
standing  men  arc  quickly  forgotten;  but  I 
think  I  could  undertake  to  guide  you  to 
at  least  a  hundred  cities  in  this  country 
and  point  out  some  beneficent  institution, 
or  influential  man.  or  group  of  influential 
men,  as  living  proofs  of  the  vision  of  D. 
L.  Moody. 

“  You  remember  his  story.  When  he  was 
four  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  nine 
children.  The  little  stony  farm  was  mort¬ 
gaged  and  the  creditors  took  everything, 
even  the  kindling  from  the  wood  pile. 
Dwight  was  tossed  about  from  pillar  to 
post,  receiving  a  very  meager  schooling  — 
he  was  never  a  scholar  in  any  sense — until, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  offered  a 
place  in  a  store  on  condition  that  he  at¬ 
tend  church  and  Sunday-school  regularly. 
The  part  of  Boston  where  he  lived  was 
dense  and  dirty,  filled  with  ragged  young¬ 
sters.  It  was  not  long  until  Moody  had 
recruited  a  corps  of  them  as  a  Sunday- 
school  class,  and  in  that  crowd  of  rough- 
talking,  hard-hitting  young  rowdies 
Moody  found  his  vision.  From  that  day 
he  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  making  money 
and  became  an  enthusiast  about  men. 
Having  saved  a  thousand  dollars,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  job  and  went  to  work  heart  and 
soul  in  the  mission  he  had  established. 
^  ou  can  easily  imagine  the  consternation 
of  his  relatives  and  practical  advisers. 

“‘^our  thousand  dollars  will  be  gone 
in  no  time,’  they  exclaimed;  as,  indeed,  it 


was. 


‘"Never  mind/  replied  Moody.  ‘I  am 
working  for  God,  and  He  is  rich/ 
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“  In  that  faith,  backed  up  by  tremen¬ 
dous  energy,  he  set  out  on  his  career, 
which  exerted  an  influence  on  his  genera¬ 
tion  hardly  second  to  that  of  any  other 
man. 

“You  ask  me  to  give  a  working  defini¬ 
tion  of  vision,  and  I  should  say  in  answer 
that  it  is  the  capacity  — 

I  o  see  what  others  do  not  see. 

1  o  see  further  than  they  see. 

To  see  it  fort  they  sec. 

“The  third  part  of  the  definition  is  fully 
as  important  as  the  other  two.  (ieorge  \\ . 
Perkins  had  framed  in  his  office  a  •imita¬ 
tion  from  Roosevelt  which  ought  to  be  in 
almost  every  office:  ‘Nine  tenths  of  wis¬ 
dom  is  being  wise  in  time'  A  man  may 
he  greatly  hampered  by  education  or  op¬ 
portunity;  he  may  be  able  to  see  onlv  a 
few  inches  beyond  his  competitors.  ftut 
if  he  trains  himself  to  keep  looking,  if  he 
can  manage  to  see  those  few  inches  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  ahead  of  the  crowd,  that  is 
all  the  advantage  he  needs. 

"Moody  had  vision  of  all  three  sorts.  | 
I  le  had  a  wonderful  power  of  looking  into 
men  and  seeing  possibilities  which  the 
world  had  not  discovered,  and  of  which 
even  the  possessors  were  often  uncon¬ 
scious.  Literally,  I  never  saw  him  dis¬ 
couraged  about  any  man;  there  was  al¬ 
ways  something  good,  something  that 
could  be  stirred  and  appealed  to.  Now. 
just  think  for  a  minute  what  power  that 
sort  of  vision  gives.  The  amount  that 
any  one  of  us  can  accomplish  is  governed 
by  the  tools  with  which  we  must  work; 
and  those  tools,  m  most  instances,  arc 
other  men.  If  wc  go  through  life  suspicious 
of  other  men,  expecting  nothing  great  of 
them,  prepared  for  repeated  disappoint¬ 
ments,  we  arc  merely  dulling  our  own 
tools.  Moody  expected  much  from  every 
man  lie  met;  and  the  man,  rising  to  meet 
the  expectation,  became  twice  as  effective 
or  ten  times  as  effective  a  tool  for  M«>ody's 
work. 

“TN  I  III',  same  way  he  had  a  vision  of  the 
*  cities  that  he  visited.  They  might  lie 
dirty,  and  sodden,  and  lacking  in  pride 
or  spiritual  enthusiasm  -Moody  never 
saw  them  so.  He  saw  them  transformed 
by  the  pow  er  of  a  great  ideal  and  of  a  great 
Saviour;  he  would  stand  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  which  had  come  into  the  huge  hall 
apathetic  and,  it  might  be,  unexpectanr. 
and  picture  to  them  the  possibilities  of 
human  life  in  that  city  with  an  audacity 
thnt  was  perfectly  sublime.  And  the 
audience  went  out  with  his  vision  to  make 
some  part  of  it.  at  least,  come  true. 

"Finally,  he  had  a  vision  of  money  in 
its  power  to  work  for  human  betterment, 
and  he  held  that  vision  up  before  the  men 
of  wealth  in  such  a  wav  that  hospitals, 
city  missions,  association  buildings,  col¬ 
leges,  and  churches  literally  blossomed 
under  his  touch.  One  of  his  biographers 
tells  an  incident  which  is  worth  quoting:  1 

"  I  jc  set  our  one  day  with  u  prominent  ckrg\  - 
man  in  kd  in  burgh  to  raise  money  for  a  mission 
in  that  city.  I  he  minister,  who  was  known  and 
had  access  everywhere,  went  from  one  home  to 
another,  asking  for  ten  pounds  or  fifteen,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  his  success.  But 
Moody  was  far  from  happy. 

"*  I  saw  it  was  going  to  take  all  winter  at  rhat 
gait,'  he  said.  ‘And  so  (not  daring  to  criticise 
him),  when  wc  came  to  the  next  house  ’ rhat 
of  a  very  grand  and  wealthy  woman)  I  said. 
“How  much  are  you  going  to  ask  her  for:" 


with  the  ’Spee jacks' 

THE  35, 000-mile  cruise  of  this  little  98-foot  motor  yacht  was  a 
thrilling  exploit,  replete  with  courage,  daring,  hardship  and 
adventure. 


Lonely  tropical  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  off  the  routes  of  trade 
—  the  East  Indies,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean  — the  empty 
miles  of  the  Atlantic,  were  covered  by  Commodore  Gowen  and 
his  wife  in  a  wonderful  voyage  of  more  than  a  year. 

The  log  of  this  amazing  cruise  was  written,  from  starr  to  finish, 
by  Mrs.  Gowen,  on  a 


Remington  Portable 
Typewriter 

Here  U  Mr*.  Gowen’*  own  *tory  of  how  ihis  »turdy  machine  performed: 

“One  of  the  mow  useful  necessities  of  our  equipment  for  the  ‘Spccjack*’  was 
the  Remington  Portable  Typewriter  we  purchased  before  leaving  America.  It 
stood  the  inclement  weather,  the  torrid  heat  of  the  tropics  and  the  frequent 
douching*  of  salt  water  without  loss  of  efficiency. 

•‘I  don’t  *uppo*e  that  any  typewriter  in  existence  ever  had  harder  wear  or 
went  through  a  more  stormy  period  than  did  this  typewriter. 

“It  is  in  at  good  condition  today  a*  the  day  wc  bought  it.  I  am  still  using 
my  Remington  with  a  great  appreciation  of  its  endurance  and  efficiency.” 

The  Remington  Portable  has  the  Standard  four-row  Keyboard.  Fits  in  a  case 
only  four  inches  high.  For  sale  by  over  2500  dealers  and 
Remington  Branches  everywhere.  Write  to  us  for  “Your 

Ever  Handy  Helper.”  Address  Dept.  J9- 

Easy  payment  terms  if  desired 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

374  Broadway, 


A  rood  typewriter  detenet  a  good 
ribbon.  Vte  Paragon  Ribbont  on 
Remington  Portable  Typewriters 
Made  and  told  by  ut. 
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'"I  kept  still,  but  when  the  door  opened  into  He  had  dreamed  so  long  of  a  warless 
rhe  room  where  she  was,  1  just  pushed  ahead  WOrld  and  invested  so  heavily  in  his  dream, 
and  said:  building  the  splendid  palace  at  The  Hague, 

•  Madam,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  two  and  his  international  founda- 

a  nCU  m,1S,0n  tjom  of  various  sorts..  Vet  even  through 
She  threw  up  both  hands  and  exclaimed,  the  smoke  and  suffering  of  the  battle  he 
“Oh,  mercy!  Mr.  Moody,  I  cannot  possibly  kept  his  eves  focused  on  his  vision.  He  be- 
give  more  than  one  thousand.”  pan  tosee  before  the  end  that  out  of  the  war 

“‘This  reply  astonished  the  timid  minister  must  come  some  sort  of  international  un- 
so  much  that  he  almost  fainted,  and  when  we  demanding,  that  all  which  he  and  other 
got  outside  he  said:  You  d  better  go  ahead.  grcal  builders  had  done  in  drawing  the 
And  1  dld‘  world  close  together  with  bands  of  steel, 

“1  am  not  sure  whether  Moody  and  and  wire,  and  ships,  and  other  methods  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  ever  met,"  Doctor  Mott  communication,  especially  in  the  promo- 
continued.  “If  they  did  they  must  have  tion  of  conference,  consultation,  and  com- 
enjoyed  each  other.  Of  all  the  men  of  mon  action,  must  necessarily  bear  fruit, 
business  whose  vision  had  impressed  me.  So  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  discounting 
and  there  have  been  many,  I  think  Car-  discouragements,  refusing  to  accept  any 
negie  deserves  to  be  mentioned  first.  A  I-  limitation  as  final,  looking  always  at  the 
ways  he  saw  a  httle  farther  and  a  little  something  better  and  bigger  just  beyond, 
sooner  than  those  who  were  pitted  against  "Thus,  though  they  differed  so  widely 
him;  his  whole  life  teems  with  evidence  on  in  externals,  Moody  and  Carnegie  seem  to 
this  point.  When  hardly  mote  than  a  boy  me  to  belong  together,  as  illustrating  the 
in  years  he  had  seen  in  the  Pennsylvania  power  of  vision.  And  with  them,  if  1  were 
Railroad  Company’s  works  the  first  small  to  select  a  representative  from  the  states- 
bridge  built  of  iron.  It  proved  a  success,  men  1  have  known,  1  should  put  Roose- 

-I  saw  that  it  would  never  do  to  depend  vclt‘  H*  lj'cd.  ,fc°  mUVh  in  «He  limelight,  so 
further  upon  wooden  bridges  for  permanent  many  of  the  illustrations  of  his  vision  and 
railway  structures.’  he  writes.  *  An  important  vigorous  action  in  obedience  to  that  vision 

have  been  printed,  that  dozens  of  anec¬ 
dotes  occur  to  any  who  knew  him. 

"Once  when  I  saw  him  in  the  White 
House  I  happened  to  mention  the  fact 
that  I  was  preparing  a  little  hook  on  the 
’Future  Leadership  of  the  Church,’  and  a 
series  of  accompanying  pamphlets.  Now, 
that  is  rather  a  technical  subject,  so  to 
speak,  not  a  matter  in  which  a  busy 
President  of  the  I’nitrd  States  might  he 
expected  to  show  any  special  interest.  He 
had  a  thousand  problems  on  his  calendar 
pressing  for  decision;  the  most  that  could 
have  hern  expected  from  him  was  a  casual 
word  of  friendly  interest.  Hut  Roosevelt 
kindled  at  once. 

"‘I’d  like  to  write  a  letter  to  go  with 
that  book  and  those  pamphlets,’  he  ex¬ 
claimed. 

"  I  told  him  that  I  should  be  delighted, 
of  course;  and  I  went  away,  supposing 
either  that  he  would  forget  the  suggestion, 
•  |  (  or  that  I  should  receive  a  brief  note,  bear- 
,u.  mg  obvious  evidence  of  the  pressure  under 
,t*.l  "huh  it  had  been  prepared.  Imagine  then 
b  it.  mv  surprise  to  receive  within  a  week  a 
hat  long,  carefully-t hough t-out  letter — a  real, 
»ing  outstanding  contribution  to  the  purpose 
pl.v  which  the  book  was  seeking  to  express. 


“While  visiting  the  Continent  of  Europe  in 
1867,  and  deeply  intelrsted  in  what  I  taw,  it 
mutt  not  be  thought  that  my  mind  was  not 
upon  affairs  at  home.-  Frequent  letters  kept 
me  advised  of  business  matter*.  The  question 
of  railway  communication  with  the  Pacific  had 
been  brought  to  the  front  hv  the  Civil  War, 
and  Congress  had  passed  an  act  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  a  line.  The  first  sod  had 
just  been  cut  at  Omaha  and  it  was  intended 
that  the  line  should  ultimately  be  pushed 


I/I  I  A  I  W  n»l*  «N*U.  outl— .rituioUir  bo... 
|f  1  IU  I  .1  »||<«  motor  tK«M  14  to  24  f»*t 
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his  influence  was  built  up  out  of  thousands 
of  little  things.  1  say  to  men  sometimes, 
‘If  you  have  lost  something,  the  place  to 
look  for  it  is  where  you  think  you  lost  it.’ 
If  you  have  lost  vision,  the  place  to  lind  it 
is  at  your  right  hand.  Moody  found  his 
vision  in  the  crowd  of  urchins  who  lived  in 
the  same  street;  Carnegie  found  the  vision 
of  his  bridge  com  pan  v  in  that  crude  little 
iron  bridge  in  the  Pennsylvania  shops; 
Roosevelt  saw  in  every  man  who  came  to 
him  an  opportunity  to  broaden  his  influ¬ 
ence  for  good. 

"That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  partial  an¬ 
swer  to  another  part  of  your  question." 
Doctor  Mott  continued,  "the  part  in 
which  you  ask  whether  vision  is  a  quality 
that  only  one  in  a  million  can  hope  to  have, 
or  whether  the  seeds  of  it  are  in  all  of  us. 
The  beginnings  of  vision  are  in  us  all;  we 
cannot  quarrel  with  fate  on  that  score. 
So  sure  am  I  on  this  point,  so  confident 
that  vision  develops  with  exercise,  like  a 
muscle,  that  the  tests  I  apply  to  men  who 
arc  to  be  associated  with  me  arc  tests  that 
seek  primarily  to  determine  whether  the 
processes  oj  development  are  at  work.  Of 
course  I  want  to  know  a  man's  back- 

[ round,  and  to  have  his  own  statement  of 
is  purposes,  as  he  conceives  them.  But 
beyond  that  I  want  to  know  not  how  far 
ahead  he  thinks  he  can  sec  at  the  moment, 
but  whether  growth  has  stopped  or  is  go¬ 
ing  vigorously  on. 

TTIKSF.  are  thc’tests: 

*  "  I.  Does  he  do  little  things  very  well?  A 
great  deal  w  as  said  and  written,  especially 
during  the  war,  about  executives  w  ho  take 
no  cognizance  whatever  of  details.  My 
experience  with  executives  has  been  that 
the  biggest  of  them  are  frequently  ’detail 
men  ’  to  a  degree  which  would  astonish  the 
man  on  the  street.  They  delegate  great 
powers,  to  be  sure;  but  the  little  things 
which  they  touch— and  they  touch  many 
of  them— they  care  for  with  a  fine  preci- 
non  and  thoroughness  No  man  can  be 
more  damaging  in  any  organization  than 
a  would-be  executive  who.  in  his  reach 
for  larger  things,  despises  and  neglects  the 
little  responsibilities  confided  to  his  care. 
.Such  men  are  visionary,  not  men  of  vision. 

"  i.  Has  he  learned  ike  meaning  of  order 
at  to  lime  and  place?  Napoleon  fought  his 
earlier  and  most  brilliant  battles  against 
forces  far  superior  to  his  own.  But  he 
arrived  always  a  little  before  the  opposing 
centrals  expected  him.  Men  who  have  the 
beginnings  of  vision  get  to  the  place  of 
their  engagements  at  the  time  appointed, 
nr  a  little  before. 

"3.  Has  he  learned  the  meaning  1 »/  /»ri- 
oriiiesf  Docs  he  do  first  things  first5  So 
few  men  think  things  through  before  they 
start.  Hence  the  work  of  the  world  is  con¬ 
stantly  delayed  because  some  perfectly 
well-meaning  individual,  who  has  been 
working  w  ith  good  conscience,  is  busy  on 
an  operation  that  ought  to  be  Number  20. 
when  he  should  have  siarted  and  finished 
Number  1. 

"4.  How  Joes  he  use  his  leisure?  If  I  can 

know  what  a  man  does  on  street  cars  and 
trains,  on  holidays,  and  in  the  free  hours 
of  the  evenings,  I  can  give  a  pretty  good 
cuess  as  to  where  he  is  headed  and  how 
'ikelv  he  is  to  arrive.  I  he  first  time  I  saw 
Roosevelt  after  his  election  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  he  was  standing  in  the  lear  corridor 
of  a  Pullman  car.  where  he  had  .dipped 
away  to  escape  the  reporters  and  poliri- 


“That  is  how  1  should 
protect  my  family” 

“What  this  booklet  says  is  right  to  the  point:  ‘To 
completely  safeguard  your  /amity's  future  it  is  often 
not  sufficient  to  leave  to  them  money  or  property  in 
bulk,  but  it  is  wise  to  place  at  least  a  reasonable 
proportion  in  trust  for  their  benefit'  That  is  how 
I  should  protect  my  family." 


«« 


I 


t  is  easier  to  make  money 

than  to  keep  it,"  runs  the 
adage.  Yet  men  who  know 
how  hard  it  is  both  to  make 
and  keep, expect  their  families, 
who  may  merely  inherit  a  large 
sum,  to  know  how  to  protect  it. 

There  is  a  way  to  safeguard 
such  funds.  By  having  a  proper 
willor  trust  agreement  drawn, 
you  can  leave  your  insurance, 
securities,  and  other  property 
in  the  care  of  a  trust  company 
for  the  benefit  of  your  family. 

The  trust  company  will 

make  sound  investments  ami 

pay  the  income  regularly  to 

vour  beneficiaries.  If  vou  so 
•  • 

direct,  it  will  pay  parts  or  all 
of  the  principal,  at  stated  per¬ 
iods,  in  case  of  illness,  or  in 
other  contingencies.  A  trust 
arrangement  is  so  flexible  that 
you  can  accomplish  with  it 
almost  any  purpose  you  may 


have  in  mind.  Consult  a  trust 
company  as  to  how  it  can 
serve  you. 

The  trust  companies  of  the 
Cnitcd  States  hold  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  trust 
property  in  their  care.  By 
naming  a  trust  company  as 
your  trustee,  you  can  insure 
fidelity  to  your  wishes  arfd  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  family. 

Ask  a 

Trust  Company 

f»r  the  booklet,  "Safeguarding  Your 
Family's  Future.”  It  may  help  you 
wive  your  prob¬ 
lem.  Ir  discusses  r-' 
wills  anJ  trusts,  \ 
their  protective  j 
features,  and  the 
advantages  of 
trust  company 
service.  You  can 
also  obtain  it  by 
writing  t<«  the  ad¬ 
dress  below. 


TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 
AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

FIVE  NASSAU  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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cians  who  had  been  crowding  around  him  statesmen  and  generals  and  sages  of  the 
all  day  long.  I  was  curious  enough  to  dis-  ancient  world.  I  went  home  from  that  trip 
cover  what  book  he  had  in  his  hand.  He  and  dug  out  my  own  cony  of  Plutarch  and 
uas  reading  Plutarch's  *  Lives’  read  it  through  again.  I  finished  with  a  re- 

"5.  Has  he  intensity ?  Emerson  said,  newed  consciousness  that  no  man  can 
'Nothing  great  was  ever  accomplished  spend  long  hours  with  Plutarch’s  charac- 
without  enthusiasm.’  There  are  men  who  ters  and  not  take  on  quality.  The  Men  of 
come  into  your  office  bringing  something  Vision  are  our  slaves;  every  book  shop 
electric  with  them;  you  feel  the  throb  of  offers  us  the  service  of  their  inspiration 
their  interest  even  before  they  speak,  and  guidance,  for  a  f  w  pennies.  How 
And  there  are  other  men  who  bring  noth-  shortsighted  we  are  if  we  pass  our  whole 
ing  but  the  vague,  undefined  desire  for  a  lives  in  the  company  of  those  who  arc  no 
job.  I  nless  I,  myself,  am  stirred,  even  if  bigger  than  ourselves, 
only  a  little,  by  the  energy  and  magnetism 

of  a  man,  I  have  very  grave  doubts  "T^HERE  is  some  power  in  nature  that 
whether  he  will  create  much  of  a  stir  in  1  enlarges  and  lengthens  a  man's  vision, 
any  position  he  may  seek  to  fill.  This  may  Just  how  to  define  it  I  do  not  know,  but 
sound  very  unscientific;  it  may  seem  to  1  have  experienced  it  myself  and  many 
attach  an  undue  importance  to  first  im-  men  have  testified  to  it.  It  is,  in  my  judg- 
pressions.  But,  after  all,  business  is  made  ment,  the  second  source  of  help  open  to 
up  of  a  succession  of  first  impressions;  few  every  man.  Cecil  Rhodes,  you  remember, 
busy  men  have  time  to  read  letters  of  built  his  house  in  a  place  which  corn- 
recommendation,  and  few  discerning  men  manded  a  view  of  the  great  Table  Moun- 
attach  great  importance  to  them.  T  hey  tain.  When  I  was  there  I  was  told  that  it 
warm  toward  a  man,  or  arc  cold,  accord-  always  made  him  uncomfortable  when  a 
ing  to  the  thrill,  or  the  lack  of  thrill,  visitor  sat  with  his  back  to  that  wonderful 
which  he  carries  with  him  when  he  steps  outlook;  Rhodes  would  stir  uneasily  in  his 
through  the  door.  chair  and  finally  ask  the  visitor  to  turn 

"6.  Moreover,  I  want  to  be  sure  on  around.  Sitting  there,  often  alone,  and 
this  point:  Has  he  learned  to  take  advantage  looking  out  over  the  audacious  achieve* 
of  momentum?  Or  does  he,  with  a  small  ments  of  nature,  he  built  the  dreams  that 
success, Jean  back  upon  his  oars?  Almost  became  an  empire.  It  is  not  by  chance,  as 
every  biography  you  read  impresses  you  someone  has  remarked,  that  all  the  great 
with  this  fact — that,  while  it  may  take  religions  have  come  to  us  out  of  the  East, 
years  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  big  achieve-  There  is  something  in  the  vast  expanses  of 
ment,  the  achievement  itself  is  a  matter  of  the  desert  which  sets  the  souls  of  men  to 
a  few  years,  sometimes  of  a  few  months,  brooding  on  the  wide-reaching  and  eternal 
It  is  like  one  of  these  modern  skyscrapers,  things.  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
whose  parts  have  been  fashioned  in  steel  place  to  find  vision  is  right  around  you, 
mills  hundreds  of  miles  away.  Day  after  and  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  which 
day  you  pass  what  appears  to  be  only  a  will  contradict  or  detract  from  that  state- 
hole  in  the  ground,  sunk  w  ith  painful  toil  ment.  But  many  men  never  sec,  because 
through  the  solid  rock.  Then  the  founda*  they  do  not  take  the  time  to  think.  It  is 
tions  appear,  and  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  worth  while  at  freouent  intervals  to  get 
miracle,  the  building  is  buckled  together  away,  into  the  woods  or  mountains,  or  ne- 
and  stands  complete.  Businesses  are  like  side.thc  ocean  or  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
that;  men  are  like  that.  A  man  will  work  plains,  and  there  to  revise  our  petty  and 
for  years  preparing  himself;  at  length  immediate  concerns  in  the  presence  of 
comes  a  little  recognition,  a  little  success.  Nature,  whose  spaces  arc  so  vast  and 
That  is  the  crucial  time.  If  he  slackens  his  whose  processes  are  so  patient,  so  eternal, 
effort,  if  he  begins  then  to  take  things  a  "Finally,  there  is  Faith,  the  third 
little  easier,  he  has  staked  out  the  boun-  source  of  vision  and  the  most  important, 
daries  of  his  career.  But  momentum,  You  know  there  is  a  verse  in  the  Bible 
rightly  accelerated,  increases  in  geometric  which  reads:  'Faith  is  the  substance  of 
ratio!  there  arc  times  when  a  month  is  things  hoped  for.’  I  have  never  liked  that 
worth  a  decade  if  a  man  who  has  been  push-  translation;  the  marginal  reading  seems  to 
ing  hard  knows  how  to  push  just  a  little  make  the  meaning  much  clearer.  'Faith.' 
harder.  it  says,  'is  the  giving  of  substance  to  things 

hoped  for.’  That  throws  a  very  different 
■,rpiIOSE  are  not  new  tests,’’  Doctor  light  on  the  matter,  doesn’t  it?  Plenty  of 
*  Mott  concluded.  "All  executives,  1  people  talk  about  Faith,  by  which  they 
imagine,  apply  them  in  one  form  or  mean  a  flabby  hope  that  somehow  every- 
another.  If  a  young  man  measures  up  to  thing  will  come  out  all  right.  That  Faith 
them,  even  though  his  vision  at  that  mo-  is  futile,  it  disgraces  the  name.  Real  Faith 
ment  extends  only  to  the  job  immediately  says:  'I  believe  in  myself.  I  believe  in 
before  him,  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  he  other  men.’  As  Moody  did.  As  Carnegie 
is  coming  out  all  right.  He  can  develop  his  did.  suggesting  as  his  chief  claim  to  fame 
vision.  There  arc  three  perfectly  definite  that  he  had  '  known  how  to  get  men  around 
things  which  he  can  do  to  develop  it:  me  who  had  more  brains  than  myself  ' 

"First  of  all,  he  can  mingle  with  people  And.  'I  believe  in  the  significance  of  the 
who  have  vision.  1  hey  are  not  all  in  New  universe,  that  somehow  behind  it  there  in 
York  or  Chicago;  every  Main  Street  has  a  great  guiding  Mind.’ 
men  in  whose  presence  it  is  easier  to  be-  "In  crossing  the  Pacific  last  spring  I 
lieve.  Nor  are  all  the  men  of  vision  still  talked  for  a  long  time  with  Admiral  Baron 
alive;  thousands  of  them  live  only  in  Kato.  on  his  way  home  from  the  Washing- 
books,  and  must  be  cultivated  there.  In  ton  Conference,  now  premier  of  Japan, 
my  own  library  the  largest  section  is  de-  and  one  of  the  powers  of  the  present-day 
voted  to  biography;  it  is  a  favorite  form  world.  Said  he  very  earnestly: 
of  reading  with  me.  I  have  already  re-  "‘All  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  look- 
ferred  to  that  time  w  hen  I  found  Roose-  ing  to  America  for  light  and  faith.’ 
velt,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Presidency,  "  For  the  faith  which  sees  clearly  and 
renewing  his  friendship  with  the  great  works  confidently  to  bring  things  to  pass." 
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The  careful  investor  prover¬ 
bially  has  ready  money. Those 
who  buy  sound  investments 
go  on  vacations  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  money  they 
spend  will  not  overburden 
their  salary. 

Some  of  our  customers  have  told 
us  that  they  rely  on  the  intereat 
from  the  First  Mortgage  Bon  da  we 
aell  to  pay  vacation  expense*. 

We  now  have  available  the  unsold 
portion  of  a  bond  issue  yielding 
7<fo  which  was  negotiated  before 
intereat  rates  were  established  at  a 
lower  level. 

Enjoy  your  vacation.  Start  today 
investing  for  future  holidays.  Write 
for  information  now. 
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A  Great  Woman — 
Who  Didn’t  Know  It 


(Continued  from  page  5$) 

class  in  Sunday-school — for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  she  told  stories  at  the  home.  It  was 
there  she  met  David  Bruce.  Bruce  was  a 
student  at  the  university.  He  was  study- 

man. 


F.  f.  Cmmii.  tO.  w>  an  aflrmpi  to  paaa  I 
check  raiaed  from  >«■'-.'<  10  *» 

C’W*  eland.  on  linuifv  ;nd.  -*t  arie.ied  anJ 
convicted  to  «>fcio  Slaw  I'rnon.  l  olonUu 
CollaJay.  «h«-e  n«ht  nmr  ..  Fted  Wm 
l  ngn.  u  helaoed  bv  the  mlwUio  10  bt  i 
■cnbri  of  "a  e'eantic  line  of  check  opeta- 
too.-  He  Itfoci  tobcirat  ha.  pala  and  l<ul 
ha.  medic inc-  Ilia  confederate.  arc  .till  at  lar,e. 
On  I  Ire  cm  her  SIX  luUa.lat  -dJ  a  I iheirv 
BonJ  to  a  ndl-known  llnrwt  brokerage  him 
lie  located  ikeal  check  tot  <lia*n  un 

an  ordinal,  unaafe  hank  ehrek  and  aniicn 
»idt  a  patent  cluck  protector  machine.  I  *iaif 
the  earn*  I  ape  of  check  miur.  Colladav  cle»- 
elly  alined  the  amount.  He  it  then  *U<«e.l 
to  hate  foiled  the  ..r  lilac  anon  of  The  People's 
Stale  Hank.  Ocltoit. 

On  lantaaiv  !nd  he  attmptrd  in  ca.h  the 
check  at  the  CU. eland  I  tu.t  Impan.  hut 
-a.  aliened  by  Hank  Detect...  )ohn  Sh.blev. 
A.  Convict  No.  47»ts  hr  n  non  <h»|  IO  lo 
ju  year,  in  Ohio  Slate  Penitentiary. 

ThU  la  but  one  of  the  nanny  such  raua 
cacti  a  rut.  Super-Safety  Insured  Rank 
Checkin  provide  the  only  poaltlae  protec¬ 
tion  against  check  alteration. 


ing  for  the  ministry.  Just  :in  ordinary 
with  not  even  a  special  talent  for  speaking 
—an  ordinary’  man  who  wanted  to  he  use¬ 
ful.  He  was  very  boyish  then  and  good- 
looking  in  his  big.  fair  way.  He  did  nor 
look  much  like  a  theological  student. 

Bruce  noted  Sarah’s  class  before  he 
noticed  her.  It  was  made  up  of  boys  at 
the  difficult  ape  of  ten.  Another  class, 
boys  the  same  ape,  was  unusually  riotous. 
Bruce  ItKtkcd  from  this  class  to  Sarah's. 
hvtr>’  pair  of  mischief-capable  hands  was 
quiet.  Every  pair  of  trouhle-huntinp 
eyes  black,  blue,  and  brown — was  ab- 
sorbcdly  watching  Sarah’s  face.  So  Bruce 
watched,  t«*o.  Bruce  soon  began  coming;  to 
Sunday-school  more  to  watch  Sarah  than 
for  scriptural  guidance.  In  time  he  came 
to  know  her. 

Sarah  had  not  counted  on  having  any 
David  Bruce  upsetting  her  dreams.  But 
she  married  him  after  she’d  known  him 
just  seven  months.  Her  folks  were 
pleased.  They  thought  she  had  done  well. 

After  her  marriage  Sarah  had  some 
bitter  moments  before  her  ambition  yielded 
to  her  love.  Even  then  it  was  only  a 
half-surrender. 

"I  don’t  hqve  to  be  ordinary  just  be¬ 
cause  I’m  married,"  she  insisted  to  hcr- 


J.  0 Olladay 


Couri/iy  thf  II  onleu.  Ohio  S  ,i'r  I’tnil/nliory 


Why  banks  now  give  depositors 
$1000  insured  checks 


Are  you  one  of  the  people  who  thinks 
that,  Juat  becMUsc  your  rhecka  have 
never  been  tampered  with  yet,  you 
\  ^  are  Immune  from  cheek ralaera?  Kvery 

time  you  nlgn  an  ordinary  unaafe  bank 
'  JS  check  you  Invite  alteration.  Over 

M  S50.000.000  waa  lost  In  1022  In  chock 

frauds  alone. 

Bnrm  Proirttxon  ....  .  .  . 

Now  everv  bank  depositor  in  the  country  can  have  positive  protec¬ 
tion  for  their  checks. 

Go  to  the  hank  in  vour  city  which  has  its  customers’  best  interests  at 
bean.  You  will  probably  find  they  now  use  Super-Safety  Insured 
Bank  Cheeks.  Or  they  will  be  glad  to  know  about  them. 

Besides  defying  acids  or  erasers,  th.se  checks  are  insured.  In  the  front 
of  each  check-book  there  is  a  miniature  insurance  policy  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford.  protecting  you  up  to  *  1.000  auainar  loss  by  alteration.  The  hank 
keeps  the  master  policy.  Behind  ea.h  cheek,  and  the  bank,  is  the  added 
protection  of  Hie  William  J  Bums  International  Detective  Agency,  Inc. 
Send  for  our  private  edition  of  the  great  hook  hv  Burns,  "Stories  of 
Checkraiscrs— and  How  to  Protect  Yourself."  Ibis  interesting  book 
will  be  sent  free.  Jusr  mail  the  coupon. 

And  ask  vour  banker  to  tell  you  about  Super-Safety  Insured  Bank 
Checks.  He  is  is  probably  one  of  thousands  who  now  gives  his  depos¬ 
itors  this  potilire  protection. 

The  Bankers  Supply  Company  .  f 

The  l-e.rr.l  Utnnfn.lnttri  of  Btn*  Ch"h<  m  # 

in  <i/  ITotU.  CQ  4rW 

New  York  Chicago  Donvor  Atlanta  .  1 0  P  4  W  m 

Dm  Motnoa  San  FrartcUeo  1 1  'a  «  ■  ■  ^ 


InmrtJ  hv 
thr  llarljorJ 


opportunities  to  use  her  ability.  David 
is  going  to  have  a  big  church  some  day. 
and  i’ll  have  to  be  ready  when  the  time 
comes— to  do  my  half." 

SO  THE  dream  still  clung.  But  four 
babies  came  then,  like  a  little  Hight  of 
stairs— Kathleen  and  Philip  and  David, 
Junior,  and  Chine.  They  lived  in  Cory- 
ville  when  flic  children  were  horn. 

Sarah  had  been  so  glad  of  the  first  one. 
The  planning  and  the  waiting  and  the 
extra  tender  loving  from  David  were  very 
sweet. 

But  when  Chloc  came,  Sarah  was  a 
little  worn  and  quiet,  and  the  first  wildly 
exquisite  sweetness  of  motherhood  had 
become  a  little  dulled.  They  had  to 
move  when  Chloc  was  only  six  weeks  old, 
and  it  took  so  much  strength  and  so  much 
money.  The  fun  of  making  the  little 
salary  stretch  was  not  so  full  of  laughs  as 
it  had  been,  fi’or  one  extra  that  didn’t 
seem  much;  hut  shoes  and  stockings  and 
hats  for.,  four — that  did  mean  pinching. 
And  Kathleen  was  starting  in  school; 
that  meant  books.  David  was  shabby. 

Measles  and  whooping  cough  and  croup 
—Sarah  came  to  know  them  all.  some¬ 
times  with  a  horrible  fear  in  her  heart. 
She  learned  how  to  sew.  And  now  she  no 
longer  saw  herself  a  public  idol.  She 


Pay  by  Check 

You  ala  a  VI  h»f  a  Urtipi  to*  payment*. 
Y  ou  neccr  make  a  mnlikf  in  amount 
You  can  your  "budget  ayattm” 

more  intelligently. 

You  alaati  know  from  vour  uubi  jual 
«Ka«  >ouf  balance  ta. 

CAUTION:  Al-a>.  make  vour 
rhecka  out  properly,  in  ink.  Vot 
Super -Safer*  Inaured  Bank  Checks 
To.,  bank  probably  aupplae.  ■hem 
Send  coupon  fee  attractive  illuairaied 
book,  br  William  I.  Burn..  “Mono  of 
Chc.kiaiaera  and  How  to  Protect  Your- 
ielf.”  Free  foe  the  asking. 
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Gentlemen:  pirate  lend  roc  with- 
out  obligation  a  «m»v  of  your  prat  ate 
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How  to  Protect  Vourtclf.'*  by  W  ilium  J.  Burnt. 
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Ask  for  A  B  A  Cheques  at  your  bank 


The  Agent  of  the  American  Ranker*  Association 
for  these  cheques  is 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

NEW  YORK.  PARIS 
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FruitUnd  Park  land  owner*.  n, 
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vowed  to  herself.  “They  must  have  a 
chance  from  the  beginning." 

Cl  IK  realized  after  a  few  years  that  thcii 
. home,  while  comfortable,  was  not  dif- 
y,  many  other  homes  ol 
She  had  been  going  tc 
sutr,  tne  nrst  in  nve  years, 
She  had  gone  without  bu 


Arden  Center 
have  a  new  suit,  the  hrst  in  five  years, 
that  fall.  She  had  gone  without  butter 
for  two  years  in  its  anticipation.  But  she 
went  to  the  city  and  spent  the  money  for  a 
picture,  a  copy  of  a  very  great  painting.  It 
"  a  R‘*>d  copy.  David  was  disappointed 
that  she  had  not  bought  the  suit.  Sarah 
took  down  three  pictures  of  no  value  and 
hung  the  new  one.  It  transformed  the 
"hole  house  for  her.  and  she  watched  its 
influence  creep  into  the  lives  of  her  children. 

She  saw  that  the  plain  or  fussy  clothes 
nf  the  Arden  Center  children  all  were  from 
the  same  mold.  She  began  to  make  her 
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and  (hen  *i>»  M  u 
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ii  the  only  nr  m-'t  people  tan  «ct  ahead  financially 
Hui  iwh  miniiPf  i*  a  Milt,  powerful  and  iixir<ur.(l« 
rapid  wav  uf  acuro-Uln*  a  hrdr  fortune  When  job 
hay  Milltr  Fust  Monim  HotuN.  poing  lip  10  in- 
ttteai.  and  when  every  panial  payment  yon  mate  drawi 
mlrrtit  al  6C  from  ihr  day  we  receive  il.  the  inirteil 
pay  menu  help  Ton  towatd  «*.»..  fa.l.t  and  fester 
Wnte  tudav  foe  the  ftty  imritntni  iImv.  ‘’When  Lu<» 
Fattat'.  Ship  Camt  In.**  whhh  t,ll.  bow  ont  fam.li 


iu  me  one  gooo  picture  were  added  in 
time  three  more  equally  good.  The  little 
shelf  of  hooks  became  many.  It  meant 
potatoes  boiled  in  the  skin  to  avoid  waste, 
an  intense  care  of  rhe  little  stony  patch 
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homemade  lessons  that  enabled  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  pick  the  chaff"  from  the  wheat  of 
these  friendships.  Sometimes  she  felt 
far  away  from  them  all  herself,  and  she 
was  hurt  at  the  feeling.  She  wanted  to  let 
them  know  she  understood  their  strivings, 
their  temptations,  their  dreams.  But  she 
couldn't  tell  them;  so  she  made  pop  corn 
for  the  crowd  instead. 

Chloc  continued  the  enigma  all  through 
her  school  days.  Yet  somehow  her 
mother  hoped  the  most  for  Chloc.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  though,  back  of  the 
child's  queenly  silence  must  lie  something 
big  and  powerful.  Yet  she  showed  no 
Special  aptitude  for  anything. 

"They  must  go  to  college,”  Sarah  and 
David  had  agreed  from  the  beginning. 

When  the  time  came  Sarah  took  the 
children  and  went  up  to  Syranac.  David 
stayed  behind  in  Arden  Center. 

.Sarah  took  college  girls  to  room.  She 
had  to  earn  money  some  way.  It  hurt 
at  first  that  she  had  to  break  up  the 
privacy  of  their  own  home,  but  it  had  to 
be  roomers  or  perhaps  something  more 
difficult.  Sarah  determined,  however, 
that  it  should  stiff  be  their  home.  And 
she  made  it  so.  Two  of  the  well-loved 

E'ictu res  came  from  Arden  Center  and  a 
ew  intimate  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
dishes  and  most  of  the  books.  Kvcn  with 
second-hand  furniture,  Sarah  found  she 
could  make  the  roomers’  rooms  homelike. 
She  tried  to  put  in  each  girl’s  room  at 
least  one  thing  that  made  it  distinctive, 
a  something  such  as  she  had  tried  to  put 
into  her  own  children's  rooms  and  lives. 

I/"  ATHLKKN  took  up  work  in  Fine  Arts. 

She  was  soon  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  College  Dramatic  Society.  Philip 
studied  engineering,  which  was  quite  what 
Philip  should  have  studied.  Perhaps  he 
lacked  the  vision  ever  to  make  a  great 
engineer,  but  he  would  make  a  faithful, 
accurate,  dependable  one.  Davie's  boyish 
talent  for  composition  continued  to  de¬ 
velop  and  he  wrote,  wrote,  wrote.  Davie 
would  write  something  remarkable  in 
time — one  of  the  literature  professors  told 
Sarah  so.  She  knew  he  would,  too. 

Chloe  made  no  special  mark  in  any¬ 
thing.  She  was  unapproachable  stiff,  and 
yet  there  was  a  sweetness  in  her  lovely 
gray  eyes,  a  charm  about  her  quiet  speech 
that  entranced  her  mother.  She  liked 
athletics,  and  she  got  fair  marks  in  lan¬ 
guages;  but  she  didn’t  shine  anywhere. 
She  would  have  been  very  popular  if  she 
had  let  herself  go  a  little.  In  small, 
subtle,  not-to-be-ex pressed  ways,  Sarah 
thought  she  was  more  unselfish  than  the 
rest.  But  all  the  time  Sarah  had  a  sense 
of  waiting  for  her  to  wake  up  to  her  des¬ 
tiny — to  unfold  into  something  marvelous 
and  dazzling. 

Sarah  had  dreamed  that  in  Syranac 
she  would  have  a  little  chance  to  unfold 
herself.  But  it  took  so  much  contriving 
to  make  clothes  enough  for  Kathleen  and 
Chloe,  so  much  time  to  look  after  the 
roomers  and  keep  the  home  a  home,  it  took 
so  much  cnergv  to  keep  biffs  down  so  that 
there  would  be  enough  for  books  and 
tuition,  that  there  wasn't  much  oppor¬ 
tunity  left  for  self-improvement.  Ihe 
children  helped,  all  of  them.  I  he  boys 
found  lots  of  outside  work,  and  Kathleen 
earned  quite  a  bit  giving  readings  in 
unimportant  suburban  towns  for  an  en¬ 
tertainment  bureau.  Chloe  went  out 
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If  Mandan  can,  you  can 


One  of  the  best  lighted  towns 
in  the  United  States  is  Man- 
dan,  North  Dakota,  which 
has  one  ornamental  street 
light  to  every  ten  residents. 

Better  street  lighting  means 
safer  streets  and  higher  prop¬ 
erty  values.  Yet  the  cost  per 
person  per  year  is  so  small 
that  every  live  town  can  af¬ 
ford  it 

If  Mandan  can,  you  can. 


SHORT -STORY  WRITING 


evenings  and  staved  with  the  children  of 
the  professors.  She  even  washed  dishes 
occasionally  for  the  professors’  wives. 
Her  mother  objected  to  the  latter.  Chloc’s 
lovely  lips  went  down,  wryly  humorous: 

"Thirty  cents  an  hour — it  doesn't  take 
many  dishpans  full  to  make  a  new  shirt¬ 
waist,  Mumsie!” 

For  four  years  Sarah  and  the  children 
staved  in  Syranac.  They’d  all  gone  to 
college  together.  Rather  a  queer  situa¬ 
tion;  but  Kathleen  had  waited  a  couple 
of  years  for  the  rest  to  catch  up;  the  boys 
had  always  stuck  together,  and  Chine, 
with  a  little  extra  tutoring  and  a  couple 
of  entrance  conditions,  managed  to  hang 
on.  1  hey  were  known  on  the  campus  as 
"The  Bruces."  They  couldn’t  have  come 
at  all  unless  in  the  way  they  had — with 
the  rooming  house  and  Sarah  to  sew  and 
mother  them  all. 

At  commencement  time  David  came 
up.  He  was  happily  proud  of  his  boys  and 
girls,  and  still  much  in  love  with  Sarah. 

Kathleen  had  the  leading  part  in  the 
college  play.  Sarah  could  have  cried  with 
joy  at  her  ability.  Kathleen  had  been 
offered  a  chance  to  go  abroad  and  study. 
She  would  be  famous.  She  was  almost 
famous  now.  She  was,  at  least,  very  im¬ 
portant  in  her  own  small  world  and  begin¬ 
ning  ro  be  talked  about  outside  it.  Philip 
had  a  fine  chance  with  an  Oregon  firm. 
Davie  had  already  had  real  encouragement 
from  a  worth-while  publisher.  It  was 
their  last  night  in  Syranac  that  Chloe 
came  to  her  mother,  who  was  up  in  the 
girls’  bedroom. 

"Mumsie,"  she  said— she  seemed  far 
away  as  always,  and  yet  Sarah  noted  that 
her  eyes  were  gloriously  alive,  that  her 
bps  smiled  in  such  sweet  tenderness  that 
it  hurt — "Mumsie,  I'm  going  to  marry 
John  MacCullam." 

CUDDENLY  Sarah  felt  old  and  worn-out 
^  and  useless  and  disappointed.  She  had 
tried  to  build  surely  and  strongly,  but  she 
had  a  hideous  sense  of  failure.  Kathleen 
and  Philip  and  Davie — all  where  she  had 
dreamed  they  would  be.  But  Chloe — 
somehow  she  had  depended  most  of  all 
on  Chloe,  and  Chloe— was  going  to  be 
married! 

Married  to  Dean  John  MacCullam  of 
the  College  of  Pedagogy,  a  young  man  to 
be  a  dean  and  a  very  brilliant  man;  but 
somehow  it  was  not  what  she  had  dreamed 
of  for  Chloe.  I  he  sense  that  everything 
was  finished,  that  she  was  not  needed  any 
more,  turned  Sarah  suddenly  sick.  Ail 
her  dreams— and  now  nothing.  She  knew 
suddenly  that  she  had  been  mistaken. 
She  had  thought  that  when  her  children 
made  true  her  dreams,  she  would  feel  a 
share  in  the  fulfillment.  Their  life  would 
be  hers.  She  would  feel  the  success  that 
had  been  denied  her,  in  their  success. 
But  it  was  not  so.  They  had  all  made 
good— and  she  was  not  part  of  it.  They 
could  all  go  on  quite  well  without  her. 
She  had  thought  part  of  the  glory  would 
fall  on  herself.  It  did  not  even  remotely 
touch  her. 

Sarah  longed  unaccountably  to  put  her 
head  on  David's  shoulder  anil  cry.  Not 
that  David  would  have  understood  her 
tears.  But  David  was  somewhere  with 
the  boy's.  Kathleen  was  at  the  theatre. 
All  the'  roomers  had  cither  gone  home  or 
out  somewhere.  The  house  was  very 
i  quiet.  Sarah  remembered  that  the  boys 
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had  asked  her  10  have  something  to  eat  at 
nine.  It  must  be  almost  nine. 

She  put  on  some  slippers  in  place  of 
her  new  uncomfortable  in-honor-of-Com- 
mcnccmcnt  shoes,  and  crept  down  to  the 
kitchen.  But  once  there  she  couldn’t 
seem  to  think  of  the  nine-o’clock  feed  for 
her  boys.  She  felt  so  old  and  tired.  She 
would  sit  down  just  a  minute.  She  went 
into  the  living-room  and  sat  down  in  the 
quiet  of  the  June  dusk. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  man’s  voice  from 
the  veranda.  John  MacCullam’s.  Then 
Chloc’s  in  reply.  They  were  talking  of 
her! 

"Yes,”  Chloe  said  in  that  strangely 
sweet  voice  of  hers,  "yes,  John,  Mumsie 
is  wonderful.  I’m  glad  you  see  it,  too. 

I  didn’t  use  to  realize  it  so  much;  but 
lately,  since  I— I’ve  loved  you.  I’ve  known 
it  better.  You  know,  we’ve  never  had 
much  in  the  way  of  money.  Ministers’ 
families  aren't  apt  to.  But  still,  it  seems 
to  me,  we’ve  had  everything.  See  what 
Mumsie’s  made  Kathleen  into;Kathlcen‘s 
going  to  be  great!  And  Davie  too.  I 
remember  now  all  the  stories  and  games 
when  we  were  little,  and  I  can  sec  they  all 
had  a  purpose — though  of  course  they 
were  just  fun  then. 

"And  she’s  brought  out  the  very  best 
in  Philip.  Philip’s  no  genius,  but  he's 
going  to  get  ahead!" 


If  the  subscriber  paid  direct 

Suppose  lhat  every  Monday  morn-  which  has  made  the  service  possible. 
I  all  the  people  who  have  a  hand  Then  there  are  the  people  who  pro- 
furnishing  your  telephone  service  duce  the  raw  materials,  the  supplies 
me  to  your  door  for  your  share  of  and  manufactured  articles  required 
eir  pay.  From  the  telephone  com-  for  telephone  sen-ice. 
ny  con*  operators.  They  would  includ€  Hundreds  of 

pervisors.  chief  operators,  wire  hounnd*  of  workers  in  mines,  smelt- 
iefs  linemen,  repairmen,  inspectors.  m  #tec,  lumber  farm>t 

Hallers  cable  splicers,  test-board-  wire  ^  foundries,  machine  shops, 
m.  draftsmen,  engineers,  scientists  works,  ^  fac,orie>,  to,,™, 

ecutives.  bookkeepers,  commercial  si|k  and  ^  rope  work».  g|aM 

presentatives.  stenographers,  clerks.  work>>  loo|  workl,  ^  >corcs  of  ot|lcr 
nduit  men  and  many  others,  who  industries, 
lily  serve  your  telephone  require- 

rnts.  unseen  by  you.  When  y™  W  y°ur  ^'cPhone  bl11* 

the  money  is  distributed  by  the  com- 
There  would  be  tax  collectors  to  pany  to  the  long  line  of  people  who 
ke  your  share  of  national,  state  and  have  furnished  something  necessary 
unicipal  taxes,  amounting  to  over  for  your  service.  The  Bell  System 
rty  million  dollars.  There  would  spares  no  effort  to  make  your  service 
men  and  women  coming  for  a  fair  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the  world, 
turn  on  their  money  invested  in  tele-  and  every  dollar  it  receives  is  utilized 
tone  stocks  and  bonds — money  to  that  end. 


rPHKRK  was  silence  for  a  minute.  Sarah 
*  waited  breathlessly.  There  was  an  in¬ 
audible  whisper  from  John  MacCullam. 
Then  Chloc’s  voice  again. 

"  But  I’m  not  envious  of  the  rest,"  she 
said  softly.  "  I  think  sometimes  that  I've 
got  the  very  best  of  all  from  Mumsie. 
I’m  not  as  clever  as  the  rest.  I’ve  sort 
of  st (Mid  off  and  looked  on  at  them  all  my 
life.  But  by  looking  on  I  think  I've 
caught  a  vision  of  home-making  that  may¬ 
be  the  rest  of  them  have  been  km*  busy  to 
sec. 

"To  make  a  home,  John, — such  as  my 
mother  has  made  -out  of  nothing!  ft 
seems  incredible.  In  little  town*  where 
there  were  no  bonks,  no  amusements,  no 
giMid  music,  no  anything!  But  she  gave 
them  all  to  us  right  within  our  own  walls. 
There  wasn’t  any  money;  it  just  came 
out  of  her,  somehow.  And  above  every¬ 
thing  there  was  love.  Why — she  and 
Dad — ” 

Another  silence. 

"I  think  I  have  an  idea,  dimly  of 
course,  but  a  sort  of  realization  of  how 
we  can  make  a  big  thing  out  of  our  home. 
And  w  hen  I  think  of  some  of  the  careless, 
inspirationless  homes  I’ve  been  in — that's 
a  pretty  big  heritage,  John.  I  wish  1 
could  tell  Mumsie  what  she’s  done  for  me. 
But  you  know  how  you  just  can’t  say 
things  to  your  own  folks  that  you  live 
with  day  after  day!  Only,  it  seems  as 
though  I  must  tell  her  how  wonderful 
she  is,  how  dear,  how  out  of  the  ordinarv. 
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Sarah  got  to  her  feet  blindly,  and 
stumbled  out  into  the  kitchen.  She 
opened  the  table  drawer,  took  out  the 
bread  knife  and  began  to  make  sand¬ 
wiches  hurriedly,  satisfyingly  man-sized 
sandwiches.  She  opened  her  last  jar  of 
grape  conserve.  She  got  out  the  coco¬ 
nut  cake.  Once  she  wiped  her  eyes 
quickly  on  her  apron.  But  back  of  the 
tears  was  radiant  joy,  and,  better  than 
joy,  peace. 
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{Continued  from  page  ij) 

When  at  last  dinner  was  over,  Rob  Next  morning  the  sun  rose  clear,  and 
Peters  made  for  the  library,  where  he  was  the  October  landscape  was  as  gor- 
ioined  by  Ralph  Howland.  These  two  geous  and  beautiful  as  if  it  had  not  been 
neld  confab,  until  Magee,  in  the  billiard*  whipped  and  torn  by  the  electrical  storm  of 
room  adjoining,  overheard  parts  of  the  the  night  before.  The  few  servants  earliest 
conversation  and,  unable  to  stand  it  longer,  on  duty  were  about  and  one  of  them  opened 
walked  into  the  library.  a  back  kitchen  door  in  response  to  a  knock. 

“1  his  is  a  private  session,  Mr.  Magee,”  Conrad  Stryker,  the  half-wit,  stood 
Peters  said.  there.  He  was  a  strange-looking  person — 

A  quick  glance  at  Howland  made  Aus-  a  strong  man  of  about  thirty,  physically 
tin  Magee  drop  into  a  chair,  with  the  easy  well  built,  but  with  a  pale,  vacant  face, 
remark.  “All  right,  Mr.  Peters,  go  ahead  and  staring  blue  eyes  that  rolled  from  side 
with  it.”  to  side  as  if  worked  by  some  mechanism. 

Instead  of  which,  Rob  Peters  rose  and  His  head  was  wide  across  the  top.  Anv- 
went  angrily  from  the  room.  thing  going  in  at  one  car  and  out  at  the 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other.  other  would  have  farther  to  travel  than 

“  I’ve  had  news,”  said  Magee,  glancing  in  most  cases.  He  spoke  earnestly  but 
about  warily;  "  I  can’t  go  into  details  to-  incoherently. 

night;  but  there  is  a  hope — ”  “Mr.  Howland  is  dead,”  he  said,  turn- 

"  Lord,  man,  there’s  long  been  a  hope —  inground  slowly,  then  suddenly  turning 
can’t  .you  say  more  than  that?"  back.  "You  want  my  father?  1  say — you 

“Not  to-night,  Mr.  Howland;  and,  be-  want  my  father?" 
sides,  I  w  ant  to  sneak  to  you  now  about  “Go  along  home,  Conrad,"  said  Charles, 
this  mine  matter.  the  good-natured  second  man  of  the  How- 

Ralph  Howland  stared  at  his  secretary  land  house.  "What  are  you  doing  out  so 
as  if  he  had  voiced  some  terrible  treason,  early  in  the  morning?  Run  home  now.” 
Then  he  said  coldly,  “Magee,  I  have  not  “Yes— but  Mr.  Howland  is  dead." 

asked  you  to  do  that.”  “No,  he  isn’t.  Good-by,  Conrad;  go 

"I  know  it,  Mr.  Howland,  but — ”  home  now." 

“You  know  it;  then  you  have  nothing  "Wait,  wait!”  the  fellow  cried,  as  the 
to  say.  I  thought  you  must  have  mistak-  door  was  slowly  closed  against  him.  “I 
enly  imagined  I  wished  you  to  discuss  it.”  tell  you  he  is  dead — dead.  You  must  have 
“I  did  not,  nor  do  I  wish  to  discuss  it;  my  father!  You  must!  Y'ou  must!” 
but  I  do  want  to  warn  you — ” 

"Y'ou  warn  me!  Austin,  have  you  taken  ^ONRAD’S  father  was  the  village  un- 
leavc  of  your  senses?  .You  never  spoke  dertakcr,  a  respected  citizen  of  Nor- 
like  that  before!  I  will  overlook  it  this  mandate  who  had  carried  on  his  business 
time— but  not  a  second  time!"  for  many  years.  The  tragedy  of  his  idiot 

"There  will  be  no  second/'  and  very  son  had  saddened  his  life,  and  the  harmless 
quietly  Magee  rose  to  go.  half-wit  was  the  protege  of  the  whole  com- 

"Wait.  Magee,  a  moment.  What  about  munity.  Old  John  Stryker  had  performed 
the — the  other  matter?  ”  his  services  for  every  family  in  the  village, 
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By  what  you  might  call 
a  process  of  natural  se¬ 
lection,  every  man  with 
an  extra  tough  beard 
sooner  or  later  become* 
an  addict  of  Mermen's. 

Some  men  have  natu¬ 
rally  docile  beard*.  If 
nllowed  to  grow,  such 
beard*  are  of  fine,  *ilky 
texture.  These  men  nre 
to  Ik*  envied,  for  they 


have  no  shaving  problems.  Any  soap, 
cream,  or  salve  will  soften  their  beards. 
Shaving  with  them  is  little  more  than  a 
gesture. 

But  it  is  an  altogether  different  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  fellow  whose  face  around  five 
o’clock  begins  to  look  like  a  miniature 
field  of  Kansas  corn  stubble.  That  kind 
of  a  beard  is  a  stern  reality.  Its  owner 
goes  through  a  regular  course  of  try  ing 
every  razor  and  shaving  preparation. 

Ho  becomes  a  shaving  skeptic. 

But  at  last  he  buy's  a  tube  of  Mennen’s 
—not  hopefully,  but  because  he  mu*/  try 
something  else.  I  doubt  if  we’ve  ever 
missed  out  on  one  of  these  tough  cases. 

Mennen’s  will  positively  soften  the 
meanest  beard  that  ever  soured  an  other- 
wise  cheerful  nature.  I’ll  back  up  that 
statement  in  a  few  minutes  -in  the  last 
paragraph  to  be  exact.  Furthermore, 
these  mean  beards,  when  Mennenized. 
come  off  smoothly,  gently  and  as  closely 
os  you  like.  The  skin  isn’t  drawn  or 
irritated.  There  is  no  after  smart. 

For  Mennen’s,  in  addition  to  being  a 
great  beard  softener,  is  a  skin  conditioner. 
It  contains  Boro-glycerine.  After  one 
Mennen  shave,  Boro-glycerine  is  the 
name  of  a  friend.  It  is  a  healing  emollient 
which  softens  and  relaxes  skin  tissues, 
is  mildly  antiseptic  and  keeps  your  skin 
soft,  pliable,  and  healthy.  A  tough  beard 
almost  invariably  means  tender  and 
easily  irritated  skin. 

The  creamy,  non-drying  Mennen  lather 
can  be  built  with  any  water— cold  or 
hard — without  rubbing  with  fingers. 

Buy  a  tube  of  Mcnnm'c.  Iw  i»  for  *  «r*k  Ifnotcnn- 
vinccd,  »«n«l  lube  io  me  and  I  *»ill  Irfunl  putchax  p«ice. 


Th*  nxnrwn  Corwunv 
m—o-.  n  j  u.s.fl. 
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Boncilla  Building. 
Indianapolis.  Indiana 


»oid  Pock  O'  Beauty  to: 


important  personage  was  just  coming 
down  the  servants’  stairway. 

“Mr.  Howland  is  in  the  library- — ” 
Charles  began,  and  his  wild-eyed,  ago¬ 
nized  expression  startled  even  the  calm  of 
the  imperturbable  Martin. 

“Well?”  he  asked.  “  What  of  it?” 

“Come!”  and.  beckoning  the  butler, 
Charles  went  toward  the  front  hall.  The 
door  of  the  library  was  closed,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  Martin  his  subordinate  un¬ 
ceremoniously  opened  it. 

Then  both  men  stood  still  in  horror. 
Viewed  from  that  side,  it  was  plain  to  be 
seen  that  Ralph  How  land  was  indeed  dead. 
No  second  glance  at  the  staring  eyes,  the 
white  face,  was  necessary'. 

And  beyond  the  huddled  form,  outside 
the  open  front  window,  they  saw  the  idiot 
boy,  his  mouth  open  and  his  round  blue 
eyes  gazing  at  them. 

"You  want  mv  father?"  he  repeated. 

"No!”  cried  Charles,  in  utter  exaspera¬ 
tion  at  his  persistence.  "When  we  do, 
we’ll  send  for  him.  You  go  home. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Martin.  "What 
are  you  doing  here,  Conrad?" 

"lie  was  wandering  about  when  1  came 
down,"  said  Charles.  "Send  him  home. 
What  must  we  do,  Martin?" 

"Go  for  Mr.  Magee,”  the  butler  or¬ 
dered.  "  Don’t  tell  anyone  else,  until  he 
says  so.  He’s  in  charge— ” 

"Mr.  Swift—"  Charles  suggested. 

"No;  get  Mr.  Magee  first.’ 

SO  CHARLES  went  quickly  un-stairs 
and  tapped  at  the  secretary’s  door. 
"Well?  was  the  response,  as  Magee 
opened  the  door. 

"  Please  come  down  to  the  library,  sir.” 
Charles  said.  "Don't  wait  to  dress— put 
on  a  bathrobe!” 

Quick-witted  Austin  Magee  wasted  no 
time  on  questions.  Slipping  into  some 
clothes  and  hurrying  down-stairs,  he 
reached  the  library  door  to  see  the  butler 
bending  over  the  body  of  his  dead  master. 

"Don’t  touch  him.  Martin,"  he  cried 
sharply.  "What  has  happened?” 

"lie’s  dead,  sir,"  said  Martin  solemnly. 
"Dead,  dead,"  chanted  Conrad,  from 
the  window.  "Sou  want  my  father?” 

"He  can't  be  dead!"  said  Magee, 
closely  scanning  the  w  hite  face;  and  then, 
as  lie  felt  of  the  still  wrist  and  the  cold 
flesh,  he  added,  "But  he  is!” 

For  a  moment,  Magee  stood  staring- 
unseeing,  but  thinking  quickly. 

Then  he  said.  "Charles,  go  and  get  Mr. 
Swift.  Tell  him  to  hurry  down.  And, 
Martin,  you  go  about  your  work.  Serve 
breakfast  as  usual.  ^  ou  must  tell  the 
other  servants,  I  suppose,  but  don’t  allow 
any  noisy  excitement  or  hysterics.  We 
have  Mrs.  Howland  to  consider  first  of  all. 
Don’t  let  her  be  told  of  this  by  a  servant.” 

“Very  good,  sir."  And  Martin  disap¬ 
peared. 

Once  alone,  Magee  did  not  l<K»k  again 
at  the  lifeless  body  of  his  employer,  but 
with  swift,  efficient  movements  he  went 
straight  to  the  safe,  opened  it,  and  rapidly 
selecting  various  papers  and  bundles  of 
papers,  transferred  them  to  his  own  desk, 
which  lie  closed  and  locked.  He  stood  in 
thought  a  moment,  then,  listening  for 
footsteps  on  the  stairs  and  hearing  none, 
he  opened  a  drawer  in  Ralph  Howland's 
desk.  The  position  of  the  dead  body 
made  this  difficult,  but  Magee  managed 
it.  He  took  out  more  papers  and  put  these 


/T'IRED  faces — pinched,  puffed,  pallid.  We  see  them  on  our  homeward  journey 
A  every  day.  They  are  the  toll  of  toil,  the  price  of  progress. 

Tonight  examine  these  faces.  Imagine  a  fairy  wand  which  would  erase  every 
tired  line,  lift  every  drooping  muscle,  cleanse  and  close  every  relaxed  pore  and  then 
restore  the  flush  of  clean,  vigorously  courting  blood! 

There  is  such  a  "fairy  wand  "  Its  name  is  the  BONCILLA  BEAUTIFIER 
CLASMIC  PACK.  Here  is  conclusive  proof  of  its  quick,  definite  action. 

839  People  Made  This  Test 

We  asked  839  people,  men  and  women,  to  write  and  tell  in  their  own  words  just 
what  the  Bona  11a  Clasmic  Pack  did  for  them.  Then  we  classified  their  replies. 
Here  they  are: — 

447  said  it  removed  pimples  and  blackheads. 

105  said  it  removed  their  wrinkles  and  gave  the  facial  muscles 
a  youthful  firmness. 

47  said  that  it  removed  the  oil  from  their  skins. 

1 19  said  it  closed  the  pores. 

213  said  it  gave  them  color. 

45  said  it  gave  them  a  vigorous  feeling. 

8  said  it  took  away  that  sallow  look  of  the  skin. 

17  said  it  removed  tan.  sunburn  and  bleached  freckles. 

An  Inexpensive  Test  for  You 

Such  definite  testimony  as  this  from  men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  means 
much  to  you.  In  order  that  everyone  may  test  the  Bon  cilia  Clasmic  Pack  we  offer 
the  Pack  O'  Beauty  for  only  fifty  cents.  This  serves  as  an  inexpensive  introduction. 
The  coupon  below  should  be  used. 

Recall  This  Important  Point 

Boncilla  is  the  Clasmic  Pack.  The  results  above  were  secured  with  Clasmic 
Packs.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Remember  it  so  as  to  insure  the  same  results 
these  839  men  and  women  obtained.  All  good  druggists  have  Boncilla. 


What  Is  the  Pack  O’  Beauty? 


It  rooatata  of  four  complete  Bonolla  Claim x  Pocks.  Boo  cilia  Cold  Cream.  Boncilla  Vanish¬ 
ing  Cream  and  Boncilla  Face  Powder  It  is  certainly  an  exceptional  value  and  it  is  youra  for  50c 
and  this  coup*.  In  the  light  of  this  definite,  conclusive  testimony,  is  there  any  reason  why  you 
should  not  mail  this  coupon  now?  The  esperience  of  RJ9  men  and  women  insure  your  own 
thorough  utwfaction.  So  don't  delay. 

THE  BONCILLA  LABORATORIES,  Boncilla  Bldg.,  Indianapolis.  Indiana 

^  j  Boncilla  Laboratories, 
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also  in  his  own  desk,  and  again  locked  it.  "1  know.  That  nearly  unseated  her 
When  Swift  entered,  the  secretary  reason;  this  may  entirely  do  so.  Do  you 
stood  with  folded  arms  gazing  at  his  one-  want  me  to  be  present,  or — or  Mr.  Swift:" 
time  employer-  “No,  not  at  first.  I  can  do  best  alone. 

Leonard  Swift,  with  tousled  hair,  dress-  Of  course  you’ll  see  her  after.” 
ing-gown  over  his  pajamas,  and  shuffling  Lane  stalked  from  the  room;  but  her 
bath-slippers,  stopped  short  as  he  en-  usual  militant  bearing  was  gone.  She  was 
tered  the  room.  trembling,  almost  limp. 

“My  God!"  he  exclaimed.  “He— he  After  calling  Doctor  Avery  on  the  tclc- 

isn’t — "  phone,  Magee  remained  in  the  hall,  and 

"Yes.  he’s  dead,"  and  Magee  stood  shortly  afterward  Edith  Mills  joined  him. 
without  moving.  “Mr.  Howland  is  dead,”  Magee  said 

“What — what  from?  Heart  disease?”  briefly.  “He  must  have  died  in  the  night 
“How  do  I  know?  He  had  no  heart  dis-  — while  seated  at  his  desk.” 
ease  that  I  ever  heard  of!"  “  But  how —  what — ”  Edith  began. 

“  But  what  else  could  it  be?  He  wasn't  “I  don't  know,"  and  the  secretary 
— wasn’t — ”  Swift's  teeth  chattered  and  looked  at  her  blankly;  “it  may  have  b«rn 
he  could  not  bring  out  the  dreaded  word,  a  stroke,  or  heart  disease.” 

"Murdered?”  said  Magee  coldly.  "I  "Where  is  he?  1  want  to  see  him!" 
don’t  see  anv  sign  of  it;  but  1  think  we  Her  gray  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  her  red 
must  call  a  doctor  at  once.”  lips  quivered. 

“Yes,  yes,  of  course.  You  do  it,  will  “Go  into  the  library  if  you  wish,”  Ma- 
you,  Magee?  I — I  must  dress.”  gee  said,  a  little  more  gently.  "Of  course, 

"Yes;  but  wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Swift,  do  not  -do  not  touch  him.  ’ 

I’ll  call  the  doctor,  and  he’ll  know  what  to  "No.”  And  without  another  word, 
do;  but  what  about  Mrs.  Howland?  Who  Edith  Mills  went  into  the  library  and 
will  tell  her?"  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Swift  considered.  Presently  a  suppressed  shriek  sounded 

"I  can’t,”  he  said,  at  last.  "Oh.  1  from  the  library,  and  Magee  rushed  in. 
couldn’t  do  it.  Get— why.  get  Miss  Mills  "Oh!"  she  cried,  "oh,  that  awful  boy, 


SIMMONS 


TRAOC  MARK 


CHAINS 


OtaWATCH  CHAIN 

tor  Vestless  Days 


SUMMER  makes  a  vest  un¬ 
popular.  But  it  also  com¬ 
plicates  the  wearing  of  a 
watrh.  The  long  chain  is  laid 
away  till  fall  and  your  watch 
becomes  a  liability,  if  carried 
loose  in  trousers  pocket. 

How.  then,  will  you  wear  it? 
With  a  Simmons  Belt  Chain, 
of  course!  This  trim  chain  is 
just  long  enough  to  reach  from 
belt  to  watch-pocket  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  curve.  Its  patent  clasp 
locks  securely  around  the  belt. 
At  your  wish  it  slips  off  again 
— by  the  releasing  of  its  strong 
but  tiny  clasp.  Nothing  could 
be  neater,  nothing  safer  for 
your  watch. 

This  Belt  Chain  is  as  beauti¬ 
fully  and  at  thoroughly  made 
as  all  Simmons  Chains.  There 
is  the  same  substantial  shell  of 
gold,  Platinumgold  or  green 
gold  drawn  over  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  base  metal.  The  same 
variety  of  link  styles  is  at  your 
disposal. 

There  are  many  popular  de¬ 
signs—  $2.50  to  $5. 

See  the  Simmons  Belt  Chain 
at  your  jeweler's. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
Attleboro  Massachusetts 

K.  F.  Simmons  Co.  or  Canada.  Ltd. 
Toronto  Ontario 
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'Yes.  Call  Doctor  Mason,  the  county 
medical  examiner,  at  once.” 

Still  pondering,  the  doctor  again  ex¬ 
amined  the  body,  looked  about  the  desk, 
and  glanced  over  the  room. 

“Where's  the  bird?"  he  asked  suddenly. 
The  others  followed  his  eyes  to  the  gilded 
cage  of  Ralph  Howland’s  pet  canary.  The 
door  was  slightly  open  and  the  cage  empty. 

“Queer!”  Leonard  Swift  said.  “That 
bird  was  the  apple  of  Ralph’s  eye.  Who 
could  have  left  the  door  unfastened?” 

“What  about  Mary?”  asked  Doctor 
Avery.  “Docs  she  know?” 

“Not  yet,”  Swift  told  him.  “I  just 
saw  Nurse  Lane,  and  she  said  she  should 
wait  until  Mary  had  eaten  her  breakfast 
before  she  told  her.” 

“Good,”  A  very  commented.  “Then 
let  us  have  breakfast;  I’ve  had  none,  and 
we  could  all  do  with  a  cup  of  coffee.” 

It  was  Mrs.  Howland’s  custom  to  break¬ 
fast  in  her  rw>m,  so  the  others  went  to  the 
dining-room. 

“Guess  I’d  better  tell  Mary  myself,” 
said  Doctor  Avery,  after  he  had  made  a 
hearty  meal.  “No  telling  what  she’ll  do.” 

AS  HE  had  cared  for  Mary  Howland’s 
physical  well-being  for  many  years,  he 
tapped  at  the  door  of  her  boudoir  without 
ceremony. 

“  Why,  Doctor  Avery,  what  are  you  do¬ 
ing  here?"  she  exclaimed,  as  Nurse  Lane 
let  him  in. 

"How  are  vou  this  morning?"  and  the 
doctor  looked  at  her  intently. 

“All  right,”  she  returned  brightly,  but 
the  eyes  that  looked  up  at  him  across 
her  untouched  breakfast  tray  were  moving 
restlessly  about,  and  her  wandering  gaze 
was  unintelligent  and  uncertain. 

"She  won’t  eat,”  complained  Lane; 
“she  won’t  touch  her  coffee.” 

"Never  mind.  Rut  it  away  for  the 

[ resent,”  and  the  doctor  sat  down  beside 
is  patient  and  took  her  hand. 

"Mary,"  he  said,  watching  her  closely, 
"where  is  Ralph?” 

“Where  is  Ralph?"  she  repeated.  "Yes 
— that’s  so;  where  ij  Ralph?” 

"  Do  you  know?” 

"Do  I  know?  No,  I  don't  know — do 
you  know?  Docs  anybody  know  ?” 

“Mary,"  he  spoke  with  a  quiet  empha- 
is.  "  Ralph  is  dead.” 

“Yes,  she  said,  "I  know  that.  Have 


you  seen  the  will?” 

(To  be  continued ) 


"ANIMALS  Have  Queer  Streaks  as 
Well  as  Folks”  is  the  title  of  a  group 
of  extraordinary  true  stories  about 
animals  as  told  by  Raymond  L.  Dit- 
mars,  the  famous  reptile  and  mam¬ 
mal  authority  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park.  This  article  is  both 
practical  and  fascinating.  It  was 
written  by  M.  K.  Wisehart. 

HUGH  S.  FULLERTON  Will  tell  you 
next  month  the  amazing  story  of 
"Bugs"  Baer,  one  of  the  most  famous 
newspaper  paragraphers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  When  “Bugs"  was  a  boy 
his  parents  were  so  poor  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  so  numerous 
that  “cheerfulness  was  all  they  could 
afford  to  have."  To-day  he  is  dis¬ 
pensing  cheer  to  an  audience  num¬ 
bering  millions. 


I  Will  Give  You  a  Chance 
To  Earn  $200  a  Week 


R 


IGHT  now,  today,  I  offer  J'OU  And  now  I’m  offering  you  the  chance  to 


an  opportunity  to  be  your  own 
boss — to  work  just  as  many  hours  a 
day  as  you  please — to  start  when 
you  want  to  and  quit  when  you 
want  to — and  earn  $200  a  week. 


i 


These  Are  Facts 

Does  that  sound  too 
good  to  be  true?  If  it 
does,  then  let  me  tell 
you  what  J.  R.  Head  did 
in  a  small  town  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  Head  lives  in  a 
town  of  631  people.  He 
was  sick,  broke,  out  of  a 
job.  He  accepted  my 
offer.  I  gave  him  the 
same  chance  I  am  now  j.  r.  head 

offering  you.  At  this 
new  work  he  has  made  as  high 
as  $69.50  for  one  day’s  work. 

You  can  do  every  bit  as  well  as  he 
did.  If  that  isn’t  enough,  then 
let  me  tell  you  about  E.  A.  Sweet, 
of  Michigan.  He  was  an  electrical 
engineer  and  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  selling.  In  his  first 
month's  spare  time  he  earned 
$243.  Inside  of  six  months  he 
was  making  between  $600  and 
$1,200  a  month. 

W.  J.  McCrary  is  another  man  I 
want  to  tell  you  about.  His  regu¬ 
lar  job  paid  him  $2  a  day,  but 
this  wonderful  new  work  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  make  $9,000  a  year. 

Yes,  and  right  this  very  minute 
you  are  being  offered  the  same 
proposition  that  has  made  these 
men  so  successful.  Do  you  want 
it?  Do  you  want  to  earn  $40 
a  day? 

A  Clean,  High-Grade 
Dignified  Business 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  Comer  All- 
Weather  Coats?  They  are  advertised  in 
all  the  leading  magazines.  A  good-look¬ 
ing.  stylish  coat  that’s  good  for  summer 
or  winter— that  keeps  out  wind,  rain  or 
snow,  a  coat  that  everybody  should  have, 
made  of  fine  materials  for  men,  women 
and  children,  and  sells  for  less  than  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  coat. 

Now,  Comer  Coats  are  not  sold  in  stores. 

All  our  orders  come  through  our  own 
representatives.  Within  the  next  few 
months  we  will  pay  representatives  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
sending  us  orders. 


become  our  representative  in  your  terri¬ 
tory  and  get  your  share  of  that  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  All  you  do 
is  to  take  orders.  We  do  the  rest.  We 
deliver.  We  collect  and  you  get  your 
money  the  same  day  you  take  the  order. 

You  can  see  how  simple  it 
is.  We  furnish  you  with  u 
complete  outfit  and  tell  you 
how  to  get  the  business  in 
your  territory.  We  help  you 
to  get  started.  If  you  only 
send  us  six  average  orders  a 
day,  which  you  can  easily 
get,  you  will  make  $200  a 
week. 


Maybe  You  Are 
Worth  $1,000 
a  Month 


Well,  here  in  your  chance  to 
find  out,  for  this  is  the  same 
proposition  that  enabled  George  Garon 
to  make  a  clear  profit  of  $40  in  hiB 
first  day’s  work— the  same  proposition 
that  gave  R.  W.  Kricger  $20  net 
profit  in  a  half  hour.  It  is  the  same 
opportunity  that  gave  A.  R.  Spencer 
$626  cash  for  one  month’s  spare  time. 
If  you  mail  the  coupon  at  the  bottom 
of  this  ad  I  will  show  you  tho  easiest, 
quickest,  simplest  plan  for  making  money 
that  you  ever  heard  of.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  a  chance  to  earn  $200  a  week 
and  can  devote  all  your  time  or  only  an 
hour  or  so  a  day  to  my  proposition,  write 
your  name  down  below,  cut  out  the  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  it  to  me  at  once.  You  take 
no  risk,  and  this  may  be  the  one  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  of  your  life  to  earn 
more  money  than  you  evor  thought  pos¬ 
sible. 

Find  Out  Now! 

Remember,  it  doesn’t  cost  you  a  penny. 
You  don’t  agree  to  anything  and  you 
will  have  a  chance  to  go  right  out  and 
make  big  money.  Do  it.  Don’t  wait. 
Get  full  details.  Mail  tho  coupon  now. 

C.  E.  Comer 
The  Comer  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  J-513  Dayton,  Ohio 


Just  Mail  This  Now! 


THE  COMER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept  J-513.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Plea*  tell  mo  how  I  can  make  $200  a  week 
as  your  representative.  Send  me  complete 
details  of  vour  offer  without  any  obligation  to 
me  whatsoever. 


N; 
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The  Problem 
of  Riding  Ease 


TT  is  solved  only  when  the 
leaf  springs  of  your  car 
are  so  controlled  that  ex¬ 
cessive  and  violent  spring 
action  is  impossible. 

That  is  the  purpose  of 
Hassler  Shock  Absorbers. 
Ten  years’  intensive  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  most  highly 
developed  automotive  engi¬ 
neering  has  given  them  ex¬ 
traordinary  efficiency.  They 
minimize  rebound  and  up¬ 
throw — the  cause  of  most 
discomfort  to  passengers 
and  most  injury  to  cars  on 
rough  roads. 

Over  a  million  owners  value 
Hassler  Shock  Absorbers 
not  only  for  the  unique 
riding  ease  they  make  pos¬ 
sible,  but  also  for  the  im¬ 
portant  economies  of  slower 
car  depreciation,  greater 
tire  mileage  and  lower  fuel 
consumption. 


ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  INC. 
Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Robert  H.  Hassler,  Ltd., 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


Hauler  Sho<b  Ab  '.'hr ’  i  arc  /or  tali  l*’C»gbo*l  th  contJry 
Whale  I  ah  iio,ki  are  carrii J  at  alt  Diitrilusimt  Qfien 


The  Story  of  the  “Czar  of  the 

Great  Lakes” 


(Continued  from  page  37) 


his  mind  he  had  bought  a  textbook  of 
some  shorthand  system.  At  odd  times  he 
studied  this  by  himself.  And  in  Cleveland, 
when  he  failed  to  be  accepted  as  a  sailor, 
he  took  stock  of  his  resources  and  decided 
to  be  a  stenographer. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  talk,  before  he 
had  told  me  anything  of  his  story,  Mr. 
Coulby  said,  "My  career,  if  wc  can  call  it 
by  any  such  high-sounding  name,  has  been 
nothing  spectacular.  It  has  been  merely  a 
slow,  steady  growth.  I  can't  claim  to  have 
had  any  phenomenal  talent,  or  to  have 
staged  any  dramatic  leaps  and  bounds. 

"In  looking  back,”  he  said  thought¬ 
fully,  “  I  seem  to  have  shown  only  two 
traits  that  especially  helped  me:  For  one 
thing,  I  always  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  I  saw.  Every  man  who 
achieves  anything  docs  do  this.  All  young 
men  have  opportunities.  They  may  say 
they  have  none,  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
They  either  don't  see  them,  or  else  they 
don  t  take  them. 

"The  other  quality  which,  as  I  realize 
now,  had  a  bearing  on  my  business  future, 
was  a  certain  degree  of  foresight.  Like 
most  young  men,  I  started  on  more  than 
one  ladder;  always  at  the  bottom,  of 
course.  And  my  foresight  amounted  to 
just  this,”  he  said  with  a  smile.  "From 
my  place  on  the  lowest  rung,  /  looked  up 
to  see  koto  far  the  ladder  reached. 

“  In  business,  you  know,  there  arc  short 
ladders  and  long  ones.  On  some  of  them, 
the  top  rung  isn’t  much  higher  than  the 
bottom  one.  If  I  found  myself  on  one  of 
these  short  ladders,  I  stepped  off  and  tried 
to  find  one  that  reached  higher.” 
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\X/ITH  no  practical  experience  and  no 
’  /  training  in  business,  it  must  have  rc- 

Jiuircd  some  nerve  for  the  boy  to  apply 
nr  the  position  of  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Newell,  then  president  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
w  ith  its  main  offices  in  Cleveland.  He  did 
applv.  however,  and  he  got  the  job. 

“That  was  in  the  spring  of  188.1,"  he 
said,  "when  I  waseighteenyearsold.  As  the 
private  secretary  to  a  railroad  president  I 
was  undoubtedly  on  a  ladder  that  offered 
quite  lofty  possibilities.  But  it  also  offered 
some  immediate  and  acute  problems. 

“My  salary  was  forty  dollars  a  month, 
which  figures  out  at  about  nine  dollars  a 
week.  1  think  1  paid  about  six  dollars  a 
week  for  my  room  and  board.  Being  in 
the  president’s  office.  1  had  to  wear  fairly 
good  clothes.  I  had  to  have  clean  linen — 
and  that  meant  laundry  bills.  And.  of 
course,  there  were  some  other  small  but 


necessary  expenses. 

“1  went  to  Mr.  Newell  and  told  him 
that  I  couldn’t  make  both  ends  meet  with 
the  salary  he  was  paying  me.  and  asked 
for  an  increase.  He  didn't  see  fit  to  give 
it  to  me,  so  I  looked  for  another  position. 

"I  don’t  remember  whether  1  adver¬ 
tised  for  one  myself  or  w  hether  1  answered 
an  advertisement.  But  whichever  it  was, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  things  I 
I  have  e\er  done,  for  it  led  to  my  associa¬ 


tion  with  Colonel  John  Hay,  who  after¬ 
ward  became  Secretary  of  State  and, 
later.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

“At  that  time,  Hay  and  Nicolay  were 
writing  their  ‘Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.’ 
Hay  was  in  Cleveland  and  Nicolay  was  in 
Washington.  Each  would  work  on  a  chap¬ 
ter,  then  send  it  to  the  other  to  be  gone 
over.  Hay  was  doing  all  his  w  riting  with¬ 
out  anyone  to  help  him;  and  his  wife  finally 
insisted  on  his  getting  a  secretary.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  position. 

"I  think  he  paid  me  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  month  at  the  beginning.  Later  my 
salary  was  increased  to  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  But  when  1  say  that  I  was  fortunate, 
I  don’t  refer  to  the  money  I  received.  The 
great  benefit  to  me  was  the  association 
with  a  man  of  Colonel  Hay’s  character. 


1  IKE  is  a  curious  thing,  isn’t  it?  I  had 
come  to  Cleveland  intending  toshipas 
a  common  sailor— a  boy’s  idea  of  romance 
and  adventure.  Instead  of  this,  1  found 
myself  in  daily  and  hourly  association 
with  the  most  perfect  type  of  American 
gentleman  it  has  ever  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  meet;  a  man  who  quickly  became 
my  ideal  of  everything  that  was  fine— 
literally  ‘a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.’ 

“Year*  later,  when  Colonel  Hay  was 
Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  1  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  that  city  and,  in  passing 
along  a  corridor  in  the  Department  of 
State,  noticed  the  door  to  his  office.  I  bad 
not  seen  him  for  years.  Meanwhile,  I  had  j 
become  a  very  busy  man  myself;  and, 
anyway,  I  knew  he  was  busy  and  I  was  l 
not  inclined  to  intrude  on  his  time.  But 
on  this  occasion,  acting  on  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse,  1  thought  I  would  stop  and  pay  my 
respects  to  him. 

“ (ioing  up  to  the  negro  attendant  w  ho 
was  standing  guard  at  the  door  I  asked 
to  see  Secretary'  Hay.  Immediately  the 
colored  man  began  to  protest  that  it  was 
impossible!  I  be  Chinese  Minister  was 
waiting,  the  secretary  had  other  impor¬ 
tant  affairs  that  demanded  his  attention, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

'“Now,  look  here!'  I  said  to  him.  '1 
understand  that  it’s  vour  job  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  from  bothering  Secretary  Hay.  And 
the  reason  I  understand  is  because  I  once 
bad  to  do  that  very  thing  myself.  I  was  his 
protector  then  just  as  you  are  now.  Here 
is  my  card.  When  you  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  lay  it  on  his  desk  and  tell  him  that  1 
simnly  wanted  to  pay  my  respects  to  him. 

"W  ith  that,  I  went  on  down  the  corri¬ 
dor.  But  just  as  I  reached  the  turn  I  heard 
my  name  called,  and  1  turned  to  see— not 
the  darky,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  him¬ 
self,  running  after  me.  He  took  me  back  to 
bis  private  office;  and  the  Minister  from 
China  had  plenty  of  time  to  meditate  on 
his  mission,  whatever  it  was,  while  Colonel 
Hay  and  1  talked  over  old  days  together. 

“1  hat  was  the  last  time  1  saw  him; 
and  that  little  act  of  courtesy  and  friend¬ 
liness  only  served  to  strengthen  my  early 
admiration  of  him  as  the  finest  type  of  an 
American  gentleman. 
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Throughout  the  nation,  the  netv  and  better  Qood* 
year  Cord  Tires  with  the  beveled  All-Weather 
Tread  have  swept  into  deserved  popularity 


NOW  YOU  SEE  THEM  EVERYWHERE 


You  have  heard,  of  course,  the  good  things  now 
being  said  everywhere  of  the  new  Goodyear  Cord 
Tire  with  the  beveled  All-Weather  Tread. 

These  are  reflected  to  us  in  the  enthusiastic  reports 
of  our  dealers,  and  in  the  flourishing  condition  of 
our  sales. 

If  you  look  about  you,  you  will  see  with  what 
swiftness  these  new  Goodyear  Cords  are  finding 
favor;  you  sec  them  everywhere,  today,  on  cars 
of  all  types. 

Behind  this  instant  popularity,  and  the  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  which  underlies  it,  are  these  definite 
improvements  in  the  tire  itself: 

IThe  new  All-Weather  *1  The  blocks  which  line 
Tread  is  made  from  an  ex-  the  tread  on  either  side 

traordinarily  efficient  rubber  arc  beveled  at  the  outer 
compound,  by  far  the  most  edge,  relieving  the  carcass 
serviceable  that  Goodyear  from  the  strain  of  vibration 
engineers  have  ever  devised,  as  wear  proceeds. 

2  The  powerful,  clean-cut  A  Other  features  in  the  tire 
blocks  are  buttressed  at  arc  stronger  unions  bc- 
thc  base  by  heavy  circum-  rweenplicsof  thccnrcassnnd 
ferential  ribs,  knitting  the  bctVccn  carcass  and  tread; 
whole  tread  design  into  a  and  heavier  sidewalls  which 
firmer  and  stauncher  unit,  resist  curb  and  rut  wear. 


You  want  this  improved  Goodyear  Cord  which 
other  motorists  are  finding  so  superior — quieter, 
smoother-running,  longer-lived  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical. 

You  can  get  your  size  now  at  no  extra  price,  from 
your  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer,  who  is 
pledged  to  help  you  get  from  your  tires  all  the 
mileage  built  into  them  at  the  factory. 


Goodyear  Menas  Good  Wear 
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cA  good  day 
after  the 
night  before 


GOOD  day  l-Tiina  with  a 
food  night.  That  u  why  to 
many  men.  tincc  1881.  have 
ilcpt  in  Faiilllrts  Pajamas 
and  Nightshirts. 

Faultless  Nightwear  is  cut  to 
conf«»rm  to  the  lines  ol  the  body. 
At  the  shoulders,  elbows,  wrists, 
hips,  and  knees,  where  the  most 
room  is  needed,  you  will  find 
Faultless  more  roomy  and  more 
comfortable.  The  sleeves  and 

Irousri*  »r*  rul  lull  l*n«th  The  but¬ 
tons  Uuu»  ol  s  ill  •lux  (iv*  Fault  ins 
"»>  ol  reinforcing.  "it»>  puiM 
Tlw  Faultlna  Cut  rnskn  Faultlrse 
Comfort.  Note  the  Iml*  ranlMflunR 
curve*  c t  Fault Wm  (Urmersts  uwurmg 
plentv  of  breslluna  room 
Mad*  of  nqiinilr  Ithrirt  carefully 
clxisen  ai>l eit  lutivrtv  Faultleu  There 
it  *  Faultless  garment  to  hi  snvpuhet  • 
bonk  siul  sny  stature.  Ask  for  f  ault- 
Usa  Nifliturar. 

The  Faultlna  Me* pCoet  —  new  atxl 


panniers  psiama  tailored 
Lsouiut*  in  fmuli  and 


THF.  FAUITIISS  MOTTO  tl  COtrO«»TW 
l>.  RmisTsM  a  t  — <»a*»i 

BALTIMORE  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


“1  was  his  private  secretary  for  three 

Jears.  My  salary,  as  I  said  Before,  was 
y  that  time  one  hundred  dollars  a  month 
and  I  was  earning  about  fifty  dollars  a 
month  doing  outside  work.  But  I  knew  that 
I  was  on  one  of  those  short  ladders  I  spoke 
of  just  now.  And,  much  as  I  liked  being 
with  Colonel  Hay,  1  could  not  sec  any  fu¬ 
ture  for  me  if  I  stayed  with  him.  When  a 
young  man  finds  himself  in  that  situation, 
It  is  time  for  him  to  step  off  that  ladder. 

“Colonel  Hay  was  a  brother-in-law  of 
Samuel  Mather.  Both  had  married 
daughters  of  Amasa  Stone,  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  Cleveland  in  the  early 
days.  Mr.  Mather  was  in  business.  I 
wanted  to  get  into  business,  too.  So 
I  asked  Colonel  Hay  if  he  would  use  his 
influence  with  Mr.  Mather  to  get  me  an 
opening.  He  did  so.  And  1  went  to  work 
as  a  clerk  and  stenographer  for  what  was 
then  the  new  firm  of  Pickands,  Mather, 
and  Company. 

“Colonel  Hay  was  a  scholar  and  a  dip¬ 
lomat,  not  a  business  man.  Mr.  Mather 
was;  and  as  fine  a  type  of  business  man 
as  I  have  ever  known.  So  you  see  how  far- 
reaching  was  the  good  fortune  I  had  in 
becoming  associated  with  John  Hay. 

“I  HAD  been  earning  one  hundred  and 
*  fifty  dollars  a  month.  My  new  position 
paid  me  the  not  very  munificent  salary 
of  only  fifty  dollars  a  month.  Moreover, 
the  firm  was  engaged  in  a  new  enterprise 
and  w  as  starting  in  a  small  way.  They  had 
onlv  one  room  for  an  office;  and  the  entire 
staff  consisted  of  the  two  active  part¬ 
ners  and  three  clerks,  of  whom  I  was  one. 

“But  to  me  the  important  thing  was 
my  faith  in  the  men  for  whom  I  was  to 
work!  1  am  almost  forty  years  older  now 
than  I  was  then,  and  I  tbink  I  have  ac¬ 
quired  some  business  wisdom.  But  I 
never  have  had  reason  to  regret  the  fact 
that  1  staked  my  future  on  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  men  who  were,  so  to 
speak,  building  the  ladder  1  had  set  foot  on. 

“If  I  were  a  young  man  I  should  he 
interested,  of  course,  in  the  financial  stand¬ 
ing  of  any  firm  for  which  I  worked:  the 
amount  of  capital,  the  size  of  the  business, 
and  soon.  But  I  should  be  more  interested 
in  the  character  of  the  men  at  the  head 
of  the  business.  Ability,  integrity,  and 
fairness  inevitably  attract  capital  and 
build  up  a  business.  I  would  cast  in  my 
lot  with  men  of  that  type,  and  try  to 
share  in  their  grow  th.  It  would  be  sure 
to  come  if  they  were  good  executives. 

“  I  don't  consider  any  man  a  really  good 
executive  if  he  hasn’t  built  up  a  loyal  and 
efficient  organization.  On  that  score,  at 
least,  I  think  I  can  pass  muster  myself, 
for  I  have  iust  that  kind  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  And  1  have  it  because  I  am  willing 
to  give  every  man  in  it  a  chance  to  climb 
just  as  high  as  he  can. 

“  I’ve  had  men  come  to  me  and  say  that 
they  wanted  to  get  on  faster  than  they 
were  progressing.  When  they  say  this  1 
tell  them  to  go  to  it. 

“‘Make  this  desk  where  I’m  sitting 
your  goal!’  I  tell  them.  ‘If  I’m  not  doing 
the  best  work  that  can  be  done  in  my  job, 
somebody  ought  to  take  it  away  from  me. 
Anyway,  I’m  not  going  to  live  forever. 
Nobody  is.  Pick  out  the  best  place  in 
sight  and  go  after  it!  Go  after  mine! 
You’re  bound  to  get  something  worth¬ 
while  if  you  do  that.  And  I’ll  be  glad  to 
|  see  you  succeed.’ 


“I  try  to  live*up  to  that,”  Mr.  Coulbv 
said  earnestly.  “I  think  it  is  a  great  factor 
in  making  any  organization  loyal  and 
efficient.  But  the  only  way  to  girt  a  nun 
a  chance  is  to  let  him  show  what  he  is 
capable  of.  Put  him  in  a  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility — and  then  let  him  alone.  He 
never  will  find  out  what  he  can  do,  and 
neither  will  you,  if  you  stand  over  him  all 
the  time,  telling  him  what  to  do. 

"When  I  have  given  a  man  certain 
duties  they  arc  his,  not  mine.  I  have  my 
own  to  attend  to.  1  don't  try  to  run  every 
job  in  the  place.  I  don’t  smother  myself  in 
details.  Not  all  executives  work  that  way, 
I  know;  but  it  happens  to  be  my  way.” 

“  How  can  you  tell  whether  the  men 
who  attend  to  the  details  arc  doing  it 
right?”  I  asked. 

"How  does  a  chauffeur  know,  when  he 
takes  out  a  car,  whether  it  is  running 
smoothly?”  said  Mr.  Coulby.  “  If  he  is  an 
experienced  driver  he  can  tell  when  any¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  the  mechanism.  An 
executive  is  a  sort  of  business  chauffeur. 
He  is,  or  should  be,  as  sensitive  to  the 
way  his  organization  is  running  as  the 
driver  of  n  car  is  to  the  vibrations  of  his 
engine,  and  condition  of  his  tires,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  machine. 

"  But  anexecutivecannotbesurchowthe 
men  under  him  are  performing  their  duties 
unless  he  knows  by  experience  how  those 
duties  should  be  performed.  I  don’t  run 
around,  peeking  at  every  man  to  find  out 
what  he  is  doing.  But  I  know  what  heoufAf 
to  he  doinp,  for  there  isn’t  any  work  in  this 
organization  that  I  haven’t  done  myself. 

"It  is  the  job  of  the  executive,  to  go 
ahead  and  lead;  not  to  get  behind  and 
push.  And  to  do  that  successfully  he  must 
not  let  himself  be  smothered  in  details 
which  he  can  hire  men  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  month  to  do — perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  can  do  them  himself. 

“Someone  told  me,  not  long  ago,  that 
John  I).  Rockefeller  once  suggested  to  a 
subordinate  of  his  that  this  man  take  a 
day  off  occasionally.  The  man  protested 
that  he  couldn’t  possibly  get  away. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Rockefeller  said,  in  li'is 
quiet,  slow  way: 

"‘Well  ...  I  don’t  know.  ...  If  you 
took  a  day  off .  . .  now  and  then  .  .  .  you 
might  think  up  something  .  .  .  that  would 
help  the  business.’ 

"rTHERE  was  a  good  deal  of  w  isdom  in 

1  that,  a  wisdom  especially  adapted  to 

executives,"  laughed  Mr. Coulbv.  "A  man 

can  be  so  immersed  in  details  that  he 
hasn’t  time  to  study  conditions  and  to 
make  his  big  and  broad  plans.  It  seems 
to  me  that  an  executive  should  take  a 
pretty  permanent  vacation  from  the  de¬ 
tails  and  give  himself  a  chance  'to  think 
up  something  that  may  help  the  business.’ 

"Every  employee  can  try  to  do  this 
kind  of  thinking,  even  if  he  isn’t  an  execu¬ 
tive.  He  might  spend  some  of  his  spare 
time  going  ahead  along  his  own  road  and 
doing  a  little  construction  work.  Some¬ 
body  is  pretty  certain  to  find  out  about  it 
and  to  give  him  a  chance  to  do  more  and 
bigger  work  of  the  same  kind. 

"Of  course  1  realize  that  it  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  me  to  start  with  a  new  business 
which  developed  rapidly'.  Growing  up 
with  it,  as  1  did.  I  had  a  chance  to  learn 
it  thoroughly.  Still,  I  didn't  have  to  do 
this.  I  might  have  gone  on  being  a  clerk 
for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
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“Some  young  men  don't  want  responsi¬ 
bility.  A  nice  smooth  rut  is  a  comfortable 
place  to  be,  and  they  would  rather  stay 
in  it  than  to  get  out  and  take  the  bumps 
on  the  open  road.  That’s  all  right  if  it  is 
what  a  man  wants.  But  when  he  makes  that 
choice,  he  oughtn’t  to  blame  anyone  but 
himself  if  his  nit  doesn’t  take  him  to  the 
heights  reached  by  others--by  those  who 
chose  the  rough  road  that  did  lead  there- 

“  Not  that  my  road  ever  seemed  a  hard 
one  to  me.  1  enjoyed  it.  For  one  thing, 
work  was  not  considered  a  penance  or  a 
hardship  in  those  days.  The  men  who 
grew  up  with  the  business  along  with  me 
never  counted  the  hours  they  put  in.  We 
used  to  work  from  the  time  we  got  up  in 
the  morning  until  we  went  to  sleep  at 
night.  And  we  got  up  early  and  went  to 
sleep  late!  Work  was  our  occupation,  our 
recreation,  and  everything  else. 

“In  this  way,  1  learned  every  phase  of 
the  business,  from  the  clerical  work  in  the 
office  to  the  practical  problems  of  han¬ 
dling  the  vessels.  Many  a  time  I  have 
gone  out  with  a  wrecking  crew  to  salvage 
a  ship,  or  her  cargo.  Of  course  1  don't  do 
that  now;  but  1  know  what  the  men  who 
do  have  that  job  arc  up  against.  I  know 
what  every  man.  in  the  organization  is  tin 
against;  because  1  have  been  there  myself. 

1  think  that  helps  me  as  an  executive. 

"1X/0RK  is  still  mv  greatest  interest  in 

Y  *  life,  although  I  don't  work  as  hard 
as  I  used  to.  A  man  slows  up  a  bit  as  he  grows 
older.  At  least  he  ought  to,  if  he  wants  to 
stay  on  at  his  job.  1  m  not  ready  to  part 
company  with  mine,  so  1  keep  myself  fit. 

"borne  men  worry  along  without  health 
and  vet  accomplish  big  things;  but  I  don’t 
see  how  they  can  do  it.  bortunately,  I 
never  had  to  try,  for  I’ve  always  been  well 
and  strong.  That’s  another  thing  every 
young  man  should  think  about:  his 
health.  It  may  be  the  deciding  factor  be¬ 
tween  success  and  failure. 

"A  man  'rides  on  his  stomach/  you 
know.  It  may  seem  rather  humiliating  to 
him  to  measure  himself  by  his  digestion, 
but  he  will  have  to  do  it,  sooner  or  later. 
If  it  comes  to  a  scrap  between  his  head 
and  his  stomach,  the  stomach  generally 
wins.  I  eat  anything  I  want.  I  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  it  beforehand— and  I 
never  give  it  a  thought  afterward.  But," 
lie  admitted  with  a  smile,  "it  probably  is 
because  I  don't  want  the  kind  of  food  that 
makes  trouble. 

"  1  never  cared  for  elaborate  dinners.  I 
don’t  now.  But  even  if  I  did  like  rich,  un¬ 
wholesome  food,  I  wouldn't  cat  it.  A  man 
is  careful  about  the  fuel  he  nuts  into  the 
engine  of  his  automobile.  But  his  own 
‘engine’  is  a  million  times  more  important 
to  him.  If  he  hasn’t  enough  sense  and 
enough  self-control  to  take  care  of  it,  he 
needn’t  be  surprised  if  it  stalls  and  he 
becomes  a  tail-cnder  in  the  race. 

"I  don’t  know  just  how  much  a  man 
can  do  to  the  brains  he  is  bom  with.  1 
believe  he  can  do  a  good  deal — both  ways. 
He  can  < 
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'aadioru 


People  who  ore  accustomed 
to  writing-paper  of  fine 
quality  are  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  American 
Stationery  and  its  splendid 
appropriatenessfor  informal 
and  household-business  cor¬ 
respondence.  Such  people— 
feeling  the  need  of  u  simple 
yet  tasteful  note  paper  for 
vacation  uses— order  Ameri¬ 
can  Stationery  for  their 
nuninirr  homes  as  well  ns 
for  their  city  residences. 
Q  It  is  inviting  in  style,  in¬ 
formal  in  character,  con¬ 
venient  in  siaeand carefully 
printed  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  for  use  wherever  you 
need  note  paper.  QTAuycar 
use  it  on  your  vacation.  And 
if  you  do  not  already  have 
it  in  your  home,  by  all 
means  order  a  trial  package 
today.  We  know  that  you 
will  be  pleased — surprised 
in  fact— with  its  sterling 
quality. 


AND  ADDfKE// 


PWNJED  WITH  ANY 


Tbi#  ittwpfUf*  our  “Regular  Park, 
•a*-  which  »•  made  up  M  follow®  and 
mailed  postpaid.  PAPER:  National 
Hank  H«»ml  —  clrar.  white,  fin*  lex. 
lured;  exquisite  writing  *urf#e*.  5l/,Kt 
Sheet  fit  T.rmr lope®  to  ttialeh.  INK: 
Name  and  addreta,  printed  a*  ahown 
ID  illo.lratioo.  in  rich,  dark  lilur  Ink. 


For  order*  %•  rat  tif  Denier  and  for- 
eiga  countries,  add  10%.  Aluji 

reanil  with  order,  l  ath  the  excep¬ 
tional  facilities  of  our  large  plant, 

•II  order*  are  filled  with  amaniaft 

•peed .  We  lave  no  agent*  or  branch 

plant*.  All  American  Stationery  i« 

aold  by  mall  from  Peru.  Indiana, 
where  "we,  originator#  of  thi*  line 
of  stationers ,  have  auceeaafully 

manufactured  it  for  right  jrarr. 


develop  them,  or  can  let  them  be¬ 
come  so  nin  down  and  rusty  that  they 
won’t  do  anything  except  creak.  But  al¬ 
most  any  young  man  can  improve  his 
physique  and  take  care  of  his  health.  If 
he  doesn’t,  he  marks  up  a  bi"  handicap 
against  himself.  For  nobody — 1  don't  care 
what  his  other  abilities  may  be — can  do 
the  best  work  of  which  he  is  capable  unless 
he  has  health/’ 


Tkr  Amnion  Stationery  Co. 
524  Park  Ave.,  Peru,  Indians 


Tbe  AmeriMD  Stationery  Co  , 

S2«  Park  A.mur,  Hfru-laJ. 

G*n4i*mrn:  Hrmdtk  it  f  1.00  for  200  then*  and 
|00  eotflopr*  of  American  Stationery  to  lie 
printed  at  shown  on  aliarhrd  slip.  <Noir  To 
•void  error*,  write  or  print  copy  plainly.) 

MONEY  READILY  REFUNDED  IE  YOU 
v  ARE  NOT  WHOLLY  SATIbf  1ED  o 


Czar  of  the  Great  Lakes 


“Some  young  men  don't  want  responsi¬ 
bility.  A  nice  smooth  rut  is  a  comfortable 
place  to  be,  and  they  would  rather  stay 
in  it  than  to  get  out  and  take  the  bumps 
on  the  open  road.  That’s  all  right  if  it  is 
what  a  man  wants.  But  when  he  makes  that 
choice,  he  oughtn’t  to  blame  anyone  but 
himself  if  his  nit  doesn’t  take  him  to  the 
heights  reached  by  others--by  those  who 
chose  the  rough  road  that  did  lead  there. 

“  Not  that  my  road  ever  seemed  a  hard 
one  to  me.  1  enjoyed  it.  For  one  thing, 
work  was  not  considered  a  penance  or  a 
hardship  in  those  days.  The  men  who 
grew  up  with  the  business  along  with  me 
never  counted  the  hours  they  put  in.  We 
used  to  work  from  the  time  we  got  up  in 
the  morning  until  we  went  to  sleep  at 
night.  And  we  got  up  early  and  went  to 
sleep  late!  Work  was  our  occupation,  our 
recreation,  and  everything  else. 

"In  this  way,  1  learned  every  phase  of 
the  business,  from  the  clerical  work  in  the 
office  to  the  practical  problems  of  han¬ 
dling  the  vessels.  Many  a  time  I  have 
gone  out  with  a  wrecking  crew  to  salvage 
a  ship,  or  her  cargo.  Of  course  1  don't  do 
that  now;  but  1  know  what  the  men  who 
do  have  that  job  arc  up  against.  I  know 
what  every  man.  in  the  organization  is  up 
against;  because  1  have  been  there  myself. 
1  think  that  helps  me  as  an  executive. 

"1X/ORK  is  still  my  greatest  interest  in 

Y  *  life,  although  I  don’t  work  as  hard 
as  I  used  to.  A  man  slows  up  a  hit  as  he  grows 
older.  At  least  he  ought  to,  if  he  wants  to 
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People  who  are  accustomed 
to  writing-paper  of  fine 
quality  are  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  American 
Stationery  and  its  splendid 
appropriatenessfor  informal 
and  household-business  cor¬ 
respondence.  Such  people- 
feeling  the  need  of  a  simple 
yet  tasteful  note  paper  for 
vacation  uses— order  Ameri- 


"I  have  made  another  step  up  and  am 
now  advertising  manager  of  the  GRAND 
JUNCTION  (Colorado)  NEWS."  writes 
an  enthusiastic  United  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Schools'  Student. 

Two  years  ago  he  began  devoting  evening 
hours  to  the  study  of  a  United  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Schools'  correspondence  conns'.  He  was  not 
depending  on  pull  or  luck  to  get  ahead.  He 
Itcliovod  that  when  he  was  qualified  for  n  bigger 
job,  tho  opportunity  would  come  to  “step  up. 

This  Colorado  student's  letter  is  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  of  hundreds  that  come  to  us. 

It's  not  difficult  to  "step  up"  if  you  have  ambition 
and  the  kind  of  training  employer*  want.  Will  you 
let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  mo  vs  upward  steadily  by 
simply  making  use  of  your  spare  hours? 

Mark  and  mail  tho  coupon  below  ami  gel  our 
friendly  eniinw-l  free. 


r*ginU-a 


Whh.uii  oUUalms  m».  iiUssr 


Pull  Address  ... 

Dspl.  4-My  V 


United  Y.M.C.A.  Schools 


$C2S 


OogfgipopJgpcr^ 

Instruction 

347  Madison  Ave.  .’  New  York  Clfy.NY 
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exeewomi  aueed  tmj  f  rorsfy.  You  ran  writ*  shoelh*nd 
way  in  lid  word*  a  minute.  Y*l  ran  typewrit*  ftp  to  MB  word*  • 
minute  and  with  thl*  speed  |T*«  aoewrary  and  raw  ef  efwfannn  an 
fatiwii*  at  war  Remarkable  re*tho«li-r*w«r%afcf-  r**«sHa. 

You  leam  fa. ter  t.S*  TuUowa  New  Wy.  No  •**««*  sto~€N»M 
arhoottne  wee  (weary.  TYaio  at  home  Mff  ycur  mr* 

a bawt  half  CMOtl  c**t-fo*  will  heenme  a  far  more 

pher — worth  more  than  the  arerwr**  rhfbt  from  the  *tar£  1/  al¬ 

ready  aat*noirr*ph*r  you  nevertheless  need  New  Vk  ir  iramlnC  to  apeed 
typewriting.  for  no  matter  ».sod  you  ye  In  ah«rt>.»nd.  TJH*  ran 

never  expect  the  htff*  taJtrled  aosutinn  wo  til  yxw mrl  need,  real  (peed 

Hand.**  Il  t*3r  ho*  ho*M~**  men  ehooe©  eerretar^f*. 

how  l her  ndr owe*  them  to  executive  yeOe*.  ?end  powtal  ©r  Utter 
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Send  The 
Coupon 

for  free  estimate 
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£  Ch.mU.l-  Met. I  Sb*  a..  Datrail.  Mi*.  \ 

ITell  me  the  coat  of  equipping  my  l, 
building  with  Chamberlin  Metal  £ 
i  Weather StritM  (check  whether  home,  i 

I  factory. office  builJing,  church, school).  j? 

Cut  numiti  */  luttrtf"" 

ulnJtm  _  Z 

AtUrtu _ . _  \ 

C/ty  and  Slak _  § 

j  Knc .  ltaf>t.J.6  £ 

v\XN\X\\X\\X\\X\\X\\X\\X\\X\\X\\X\\X\\X\\X'^XvNX\\X\\X'v^*\i 

Save  Fuel 
Keep  Warm 
End  Draughts 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  small 
cost  of  equipping  your  home  or 
business  building  with  Chamberlin 
Metal  Weather  Strips. 

And  they  add  so  much  to  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  good  household  econ¬ 
omy.  They  save  25%  to  40%  of  fuel 
costs.  Keepdirt.  dust,  soot  and  smoke 
from  sifting  in.  That  ends  one  of  the 
most  tedious  tasks  of  housework. 


From  Stake  Driver  to  Railroad 

President 

{Continued  from  page  19) 

"So  l  stuck.  show  whether  he  has  anything  of  the 

"Sticking,  coupled  with  hard  work  and  leader  in  him.  And  here  is  the  important 
doing  the  job  I  had  at  the  time  the  best  1  point:  By  becoming  straw  boss  he  has 
knew  how,  is  about  the  best  explanation  climbed  out  of  the  ranks  onto  the  official 


I  can  give  for  the  fact  that  1  went  ahead, 
step  by  step. 

"It  was  all  very  gradual.  Promotions 
came  slowly:  fn>m  assistant  engineer  to 


ladder.  It  may  not  be  much  of  a  boost, 
but  his  head  does  stick  up  ever  so  little 
above  those  around  him.  lie  is  in  a  smaller 
group  than  before.  There  are  not  so  many 


chief  engineer,  to  vice  president,  to  presi-  straw  bosses.  Therefore,  the  chance  of 
dent,  with  many  gradations  between,  and  his  being  recognized  if  he  does  good  work 
with  a  long  stay  in  each  job.  The  advance  is  that  much  better. 

was  not  dramatic,  nor  w*as  it  made  up  of  a  "Suppose  he  presently  becomes  a  fore- 
few*  big  steps,  but  of  many  little  ones.  You  man.  There  are,  probably,  not  so  many 
ask  me  to  say  what  I  have  learned  about  foremen  as  straw*  bosses.  So  he  stands  out 
the  process  of  achievement,  and  that  is  from  the  crowd  still  more  sharply.  And 
the  hrst  thing  I  would  say:  Don  tb< nervous  as  he  goes  on  he  finds  himself  with  each 
if  you  don’t  land  in  a  big  job  overnight.  new  promotion  a  member  of  a  still  smaller 
"It  takes  time  to  grow  up  in  business,  group,  with  constantly  more  chances  of 
Have  patience.  being  recognized  for  good  work  by  those 


"Suppose  he  presently  becomes  a  fore¬ 
man.  There  are,  probably,  not  so  many 
foremen  as  straw  bosses.  So  he  stands  out 
from  the  crowd  still  more  sharply.  And 
as  he  goes  on  he  finds  himself  with  each 
new  promotion  a  member  of  a  still  smaller 
group,  with  constantly  more  chances  of 
being  recognized  for  good  work  by  those 


"That  applies  to  promotions,  and  to  in  authority, 
salary  too.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 

pay  is  not  the  thing  a  man  ought  to  be  "rT,HAT  is  the  way  progress  in  a  career 
chiefly  thinking  of.  What  he  should  think  *  takes  place.  It  is  what  happened  to 
of  is  the  opportunity  to  show  what  he  can  me.  Thebig  thing  i{  not  to  get  discouraged 
do.  Sooner  or  later  the  pay  will  take  care  and  give  up  trying  if  you  find  you  emerge 
of  itself.  Don't  worry  too  much  if  it  isn’t  from  the  crowd  very  slowly.  Very  often 
sooner.  it  is  a  long,  long  while  before  promotion 

"1  went  from  twenty  dollars  a  month  begins  to  come  at  all  rapidly.  I  know  the 
in  the  surveying  party  to  the  president's  president  of  one  railroad  who  was  in 
chair,  and  I  never  once  asked  for  an  in-  minor  positions  until  close  to  middle  age. 


crease  in  pay.  And  in  time  the  increases 
always  came.  There  were  times  when  I 
was  underpaid  for  the  work  I  was  doing. 


1  believe  at  forty  he  was  still  a  station 
agent. 

"Don’t  imagine  that  you  can  hasten 


Would  I  have  gone  ahead  any  faster  or  your  promotion  by  some  stunt  to  attract 


Why  Heat 
Your  Building 
36  Times 
Every  Day? 

TmU  show  «»»•  Inruah 
of  cold  air  at  unpro¬ 
tected  windows  and 
doors  fills  tHe  avsracs 
hulldinr  3C  times 
dally.  Why  fight  this 
with  fusIT 

How  much  more  sim¬ 
ple  to  ber  It  out  ss 

home  managers  do, 
with  Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Stripe. 


air  currents.  No  cold 
driven  from  the  bright 
chill  draughts. 


At  1 2.000.000  win¬ 
dows  and  doors 
Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Strips 
permanently  end 
fuel  waste  and  dis¬ 
comforts  resulting 
from  draughts. 
They  make  homes 
dust-proof.  Protect 
hangings,  furnish¬ 
ings  and  decora¬ 
tions.  End  rat¬ 
tling  doors  and 
windows. 
Healthier  homes 
result.  Children 
are  safe  from  cold 
spots.  You  are  not 
cheerful  window  by 


got  any  further  in  the  end  if  I  had  raised 
a  rumpus  about  it?  I  don't  think  so.  The 
adjustments  were  made  in  time  and  1 
never  jost  by  my  silence. 

"I  find  men.  though,  who  feel  and  say 


attention.  You  can't.  You  might  get  one 

Eromotion  that  way;  hut  you  wouldn't  he 
Icely  to  get  another,  at  least  not  from  the 
same  employer.  You  can’t  attract  favor¬ 
able  notice  by  trying  to  out-talk  the  other 


I  hnd  men.  though,  who  led  and  say  aoie  notice  ny  trying  to  out-talk  the  other 
that  they  have  been  slighted.  They  gram-  fellow,  nor  by  being  subservient  and  lick- 
ble  because  they  arc  not  picked  out  of  the  ing  somebody’s  boots.  There's  only  one 
crowd  for  advancement,  while  others  are.  way:  That  is  by  doing  the  job  a  little  better 
And  very  often,  if  they  stayed  right  at  than  those  around  you ,  a  little  better  than 
home  with  their  grumbling  and  asked  you  are  expected  to  do  it. 


themselves  teky  they  were  not  picked  out,  "You  won’t  get  instantaneous  results 
and  told  themselves  the  straight  truth  even  by  this  process,  perhaps.  When 
about  it.  they  would  find  the  answer  not  somebody  begins  to  notice  you  specially, 
in  somebody  else's  oversight,  but  in  their  you  arc  not  likely  to  he  conscious  of  his 

1  1  e  I  .*  V!  I  1 


Chamberlin  Strips  are  used  on 
t*  A  85%  of  all  weather  stripped 

*  *  wV*  buildings,  including  homes, 
banks,  schools,  office  buildings,  churches, 
stores,  hotels  and  apartments. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as  the 
building.  Any  need  for  service  or  attention, 
no  matter  how  many  years  hence,  is  cheer¬ 
fully  done  free,  by  Chamberlin  experts.  An 
estimate  by  our  engineering  department,  on 
the  cost  of  your  equipment,  is  free.  Just  send 
the  coupon. 


own  failure  to  put  the  last  ounce  of  energy  observation.  Nobody  ever  came  to  me 
into  doing  the  job  the  best  they  knew  how.  and  said: 

"'Storey,  we're  watching  you!’ 

“A  MAN  in  the  ranks  in  a  big  business  is  "It  follow’s  from  what  I've  said  that 
**  just  a  buck  private.  There  is  no  rea-  hard  work  is  the  thing,  and  that’s  trite  and 
son  why  any  body  in  authority  should  notice  old-fashioned.  But  you've  sometimes 
him  at  all,  unless  he  does  his  work  very  got  to  he  trite  and  old-fashioned  in  order 
poorly  or  very  well.  I  think  1  can  safely  to  get  up  the  ladder — old-fashioned 
say  that  very  few  of  the  men  who  are  enough,  at  least,  to  do  your  job  the  best 
running  big  business  enterprises,  and  very  you  can  do  it.  the  best  it  can  be  done, 
few  of  their  chief  subordinates,  have  a  de-  "I  remember  once  when  I  was  in  charge 
sire  to  slight  anybody.  Quite  the  con-  of  a  location  crew.  We  had  been  sent  out 
trary!  They  arc  much  too  anxious  to  find  in  advance  of  a  construction  crew  that 

E*plc  who  can  and  will  take  responsi-  was  already  in  the  field.  Our  iob  was  to 
itics  and  distinguish  themselves  at  locate  the  line  which  was  being  built.  And 


their  tasks. 

“Now  suppose  a  man  docs  just  that. 
Presently,  we  will  say,  he  gets  a  small 
promotion.  Mavbc  he  is  given  merely  a 


we  had  to  do  our  job  fast  in  order  to  keep 
far  enough  ahead  of  the  construction  peo¬ 
ple.  1  hey  were  constantly  on  our  heels. 
"During  the  day  I  laid  out  the  work. 


IMCE  1893-TWE  STANDARD 


job  as  a  ‘straw  boss.’  who  is  nothing  more  told  the  men  what  to  do,  and  supervised 
nor  less  important  than  a  foreman's  as-  the  doing  of  it.  That  w  as  a  full  job  in  it- 
sist3nt.  His  pay  is  usually  a  little  higher,  self.  But  it  didn’t  complete  all  I  had  to  do. 
That  was  the  kind  of  job  I  had  with  the  “At  night  I  went  over  the  notes  of  the 
three  Irishmen.  work  we  had  done  during  the  day,  to  get 

"E\rn  a  straw  boss  has  a  chance  to  them  in  shape  for  the  people  behind  us. 


From  Stake  Driver  to  Railroad  President,  by  Neil  M.  Clark 
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Ju.t  draaming  alone  won't  do.  Hitch  your  dream* 
up  lo  fact*  awl  you  will  ro  far.  You  will  art  the 
(acta  through  apcrtal  training  along  the  Imc  in  which 
you  wnut  t<i  auccrwd.  Awl  th*  plat*  to  *rt  just  that 
training  ia  the  American  School  1  hi*  i»  proven  by 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  tur rearful  eipertenre  we 
have  in  .helping  many  Ihouaenda  of  men  awl  women 
gain  an  enviable  place  in  buaineaa  awl  •octal  life. 
Another  reason  why  the  American  School  la  the  place  to  art 
your  training  -  It  la  not  a  bust  nr*  rorpiratlon  hut  a  <  har- 
tcriHl  Educational  Inatitutlon,  Inrerpuntari  not  toe  pnxit. 
Space  here  la  too  II  ml  tel  to  tell  you  of  all  the  advantage 
you.wlll  cnln  by  art  ting  v.wr  training  few  the  American 
School,  hut  the  coupon  will  bring  you  hill  informaUon  and 
a  doBcrlptlve  book,  without  resit  or  obligation  to  you 
out  and  mall  the  coupon  Now.  while  you  are  thinking 
about  It.  .Vo  atfit/i  in U  to* rr  you. 

American  School 

Dept.  CSI.  Dr  ex  el  Ave.  A  Uth  St..  Chicago 


American  School 
Dept.  GS1,  Dr  ex  el  Ave.  A  58th  St..  Chicago 
Send  me  fall  information  on  the  aubject  checked 
and  how  you  will  help  me  win  success. 

— Architect  ...Lawyer 

....BolMIng  Contractor  ....Martin*  Shop  Practice 

...  .Automobile  Engineer  .  ..Photoplay  Writer 
...  .Automobile  Repairman  _. Mechanical  Engineer 


Cheapest  Vay  to  Go 

w  to  wont  or  *cIhk>1  «od  rrerrtt  iod  is  on 
»  R*ng*r  bicvcle.  Choice of  44  styles  end 
•IM.  M  Vay*'  Frt*  trial .  Kxpr**#  prvpeld. 

JgMonthstoPay 


Company 

»  Chicago  SSRS! 


SaVo  Flower  and  Plant  Box 


LitlleMistakes 
In  English 

Make  Others  Judge 
You  Unfairly 

Doee  your  Englith  rural  von r  lack  of 
education  or  ilori  it  prooe  that  you  are  a 

Ei r ton  of  culture  and  refinement 7  Eng - 
•A  it  the  one  weapon  you  mutt  ute  every 
day.  Here  it  how  you  con  improve  it 
almotl  at  once. 

You  are  sized  up  every 
day  by  what  you  say  and 
write.  The  words  you  use. 
how  you  use  them;  your 
»l>clliiiK.  grammar,  punct  tui¬ 
tion — these  tell  the  measure 
of  your  ability,  your  experi¬ 
ence.  your  breeding,  more 
dearly  than  anything  else. 
Your  English  says  to  all  the 
world.  "This  is  what  I  am!" 

How  Poor  English  Hurts  You 

English  t»  thr  advertisement  of  your  nhility.  ^  <»ur 
language  drtrrminra  your  poeition  in  the  social  awl 
businma  •rale  Charming  personality,  6 no  rlfitln*. 
wonderful  appewranw,  count  for  little  il  handicapiKsl 
by  imiurfert  or  "sloppy"  English. 

IVoplr  will  think  you  are  lacking  In  education  awl 
eultuir  if  you  spell  incorrectly  aurh  ronimon  words  aa 
"luwineso.”  “abbreviate."  etc.;  if  you  say  "between 
you  and  I"  instead  of  "between  you  and  n*:"  if  you 
use  "who"  for  •  whom"  and  "•hall"  for  "will"  What 
eon  you  e»i»ert  people  to  think  if  you  don't  know 
when  to  use  one  or  two  "c  a  '  or  m'a  «>r  "r  a.  or 
when  to  u~  Vi"  or  "ie."  or  if  you  say  "lu-lMTal.le" 
when  you  should  say  "IIOMpItablc.  Fairly  or  un¬ 
fairly.  everybody  everyw here  Judge*  you  the  saiim 
way.  Poor  English  ie  an  unnecessary  handicap. 


If  your  English  dorw  no 
of  you  then  it  must 
tests  show  that  most  ns  n 
efficient  in  the  mseniial  |*«i 
Hut  now  there  is  a  way 
Slier  w  in  Cody.  prrha|ie  tl 
practical  English,  has  prrl 
markablr  device  which  quo- 
ing  mastery  of  English  II 
"Junk"  which  makes  tin  <i 
The  drudgery  of  rules  awl  i  ■ 
Each  evening  you  are  aaeiyi 
son.  No  time  is  wasted  <>i 
You  are  quickly  shown  y 
punctuation,  grammar,  an 
concentrate  on  tl»e  points 
actual  use  correct  English  i 


As! 


UIIC 


ishintf  Book  on  English 
Sent  Free 

A  polished  and  effective  command  of  English  de¬ 
notes  education  and  culture  It  wins  friends,  and 
makes  a  favorable  impression  upon  those  with  whom 
you  eomc  in  contact.  In  business,  as  well  ns  in  social 
life,  correct  English  gives  you  added  advantages  and 
better  opportunities  while  poor  English  handicap* 
you  more  than  you  will  ever  realize.  And  now,  in  only 
15  minutes  a  day — in  your  own  home — you  ran  act  u¬ 
ally  cheek  up  and  sc*'  yourself  improve  by  using  the 
UWji  self-correcting  method 
If  you  arc  rflicirnt  in  English  it  will  give  you 
greater  confidence ;  if  you  are  deficient  you  surely 
want  to  know  it .  For  this  reason  Mr.  Cody  has  pre¬ 
pare*!  a  simple  15-minute  test  which  you  can  take  in 
your  own  home.  The  correct  answers  are  given  so  you 
can  tell  at  once  just  where  you  stand.  Write  today 
for  this  test— it  is  free.  We  will  also  gladly  mad  you 
our  new  free  book,  "How  to  Sneak  and  Write  Mas¬ 
terly  English."  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or  a  post¬ 
card.  Free  yourself  of  tlie  embarrassing  error*  in 
English  that  make  you  feel  ill  nt  ease.  You  can  never 
achieve  your  greatest  possibilities  until  you  master 
English.  Write  today. 

SH ERWIN  CODY  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
95  Senrle  Building  Rochester,  New  York 
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That  used  to  take  me,  night  after  night, 
until  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
I  went  to  bed  then;  but  I  had  to  be  up 
again  at  six  to  start  my  men  to  work. 

“That  lasted  for  two  months.  I  doubt 
if  the  people  at  headquarters  knew  what 
a  hard  job  they  had  assigned  me.  But  the 
point,  as  I  saw  it,  was  that  they  had 
assigned  it  to  me,  and  it  was  up  to  me  to 
do  it.  Otherwise  they  would  have  sent 
another  man  to  take  my  place.  Nobody 
is  ever  given  a  bigger  job  because  he  says 
his  present  job  is  too  much  for  him! 

"When  that  particular  work  was  fin¬ 
ished,  they  gave  me  a  place  that  was  a 
whole  lot  better.  And  I  didn’t  have  to 
work  half  so  hard! 

"No  man  can  get  on  unless  he  really 
warm  to  get  on.  That  sounds  silly. 

"'Of  course  I  want  to  get  on,’  you  say. 

"But  do  you ? 

"I  have  found  that  quite  a  lot  of  popple 
do  not  want  to  get  on,  in  this  sense:  They 
are  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  come  with  advancement. 

"There  was  a  time  when  we  had  diffi¬ 
culty  getting  chief  dispatchers.  1  he  run 
of  dispatchers  did  not  have  to  accept  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility,  but  their 
chief  did.  So  men  who  had  learned  to  be 
good  dispatchers  preferred  to  remain  in 
their  safe  jobs,  and  we  found  that  we  were 
getting  mostly  young  men,  with  less  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability,  in  the  chiefs  posi¬ 
tion.  At  length  we  had  to  make  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  the  pay  of  the  chief 
dispatcher  in  order  to  make  the  job  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  men  of  longer  experience. 
The  chance  to  do  important  work— that 

S  itself  was  not  enough  to  attract  many 
them. 

“So,  before  you  complain  because  you 
don’t  get  on,  before  you  start  to  worry  be¬ 
cause  you  think  you  don’t  know  how  to 
get  on,  make  sure  that  you  really  want  to 
get  on. 

"And  know  what  you  are  driving  for. 
You  will  have  to  be  a  boss,  an  executive. 
That’s  one  of  the  responsibilities  you  must 
accept. 
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COOKS  THREE  THINGS  AT  ONCE  do  a  thing;  that  is  the  first  essential.  Some 
_ people  can  do  a  thing  themselves,  but  they 

are  lost  when  they  try  to  tell  somebody 

u 

IF  ? *jE  cM-.-urives  Jo  it  b\ 

1"  ."TO  possible 

J  ^P»fl  have 

executives  later  days.  However,  mam 

never  got  much  above  their  jobs  as  fore- 
p  ~ r  tf  mcn-  *  **al  was  not  because  they  did  not 

ji'Y1  have  the  mental  capacity,  for  they  did  have 

I  it.  but  because— usually— they  did  not 
WfV  J  educate  themselves  for  the  bigger  jobs. 

\  WjA  /  "A  man  may  have  all  the  requisites  for 


The  flavor  that 
pleases  every 
taste  —  the  de¬ 
lightful  charm 
of  wintergreen 
—  its  use  is 


Hot,  crisp  waffles — 
baked  right  at  the  table 


UNTIL  you’ve  eaten  waffles 
hot  from  the  stove,  you 
don’t  know  how  wonderful 
waffles  taste  I 

You  can  make  them  easily 
and  quickly  on  an  Armstrong 
Table  Stove  and  serve  them 
hot  right  at  the  table— the 
aluminum  waffle  iron  needs  no 
greasing  and  the  waffle  browns 
on  both  sides  at  once. 

But  the  Armstrong  Table 
Stove  is  more  than  a  waffle 
iron  or  a  toaster — it  is  a  com¬ 
plete  stove  and  cooks  three 
things  at  once.  Its  shining 
white  enamel  never  tarnishes 
nor  discolors  from  the  heat. 
The  sparkless  tilting  plug 
makes  heat  control  easy — for 
it  lifts  off — no  tugging  or 
pulling. 

Ask  to  see  the  Armstrong 
Table  Stove — in  the  distinc¬ 
tive  square  shape— at  your 
electrical  or  hardware  deal¬ 
er’s.  Price  $12.50  with  alumi¬ 
num  toaster,  deep  broiling  pan, 
griddle,  four  egg  cups  and 
rack.  Write  for  our  folder, 

“A  Week  of  Menus” — sugges¬ 
tions  for  breakfast,  lunch, 
afternoon  tea.  dinner  and  late 
supper  for  seven  days. 

THE  ARMSTRONG  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Formerly  The  Standard  Stamping  Company 
218  S«v*nth  Avenue  Huntinrton.  W.  V«. 


Qood  for  the  teeth 


are  in  part,  1  think,  the  gift  of  birth.  But 
not  wholly.  Every  man,  1  care  not  who 
he  is,  can  develop  them  and  profit  by 
their  development  up  to  the  limit  of  his 
mental  capacity;  and  that  is  a  limit  which 
hardly  any  of  us  ever  reach! 

“f’N  E  talked  along  here  to  you  a  g«»od 
4  deal  a r  random.  I’ve  told  you  some¬ 
thing  about  myself  and  about  things  I’ve 
noticed  along  the  way.  I  am  sixty-five  years 
old,  and  1  hold  a  position  that  no  man 
need  be  ashamed  of.  1  am  not  ashamed 
of  it. 

"And  yet  I’ve  got  to  say  to  you  plainly 
that  1  don’t  know  of  any  secret— no,  I’ll 
put  it  stronger  than  that;  there  isn't  any 
secret— about  achievement.  It’s  a  matter 
of  plain,  old-fashioned  qualities  and  truths 
that  we  have  all  had  drilled  into  us  so  often 
that  they  lose  some  of  their  punch  for  us. 

“What  are  they?  I’ve  mentioned  a 
number  of  them.  Let's  run  over  them  again : 

"  Expect  to  work  hard — I’ve  explained 
what  I  mean  by  that; 

"  Be  patient.  ’I  here’s  a  good  deal  less 
merit  in  impatience  than  some  people 

Accept  whatever  you  are  put  up 
against,  and  make  the  most  of  it;  inh  the  .-hot,  th»  tnuT«i 

"  Be  willing  and  ready-to  take  re- 
ipons.b.hty;  J^i^fSSZmS 

Have  confidence  that  if  you  have  done  SL£T«^r.iffiS 
a  little  thing  well,  you  can  do  a  bigger 

thing  well,  too:  and  remember  that  the  THt  lamdon  school 
little  thing  must  alw  ays  precede  the  bigger;  »«*  ’*•"—* 1  cw>,<— *•  °— 

"If  you  are  inclined  to  be  envious  of  «  ~ 

men  who  have  achieved,  give  them  their  Attl*clCtlV0  < 
Jue;  probably  there  wasn't  a  great  amount  i-__  T 

>f  luck  in  it  for  them-they  r canted  to  Kw  cSIt 


)A,rt  Corner  Yourfictures 


WAPPLE IRON 
A  cast  aluminum  wal- 
6e  iron  which  a tads 
do  greasing  may  be 
purchased  separately 
lor  S4.00.  It  Bts  into 
the  toaster  compart¬ 
ment  and  makes  beau¬ 
tiful.  crisp  waffles, 
browned  on  both  sides 


ors 
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ARMSTRONG 

TABLE  STOVE 

Cooks  3  things  at  once 


What  Everyone  Should  Read,  by  II.  G.  \>  ells 


What  Everyone 
Should  Read 


( Continued  from  page  25) 

enlarging  personal  contacts;  it  is  by  read¬ 
ing  the  writings  of  anyone  who  writes 
with  force  and  sincerity  upon  questions 
that  hold  one’s  interest,  clarify  one’s 
ideas,  and  open  out  new  vistas.  No  one 
can  cover,  nor  need  cover,  the  whole  range 
of  literature;  for  one  of  us  Voltaire  or 
his  modem  equivalant,  Bernard  Shaw; 
for  another  Plato  or  James  Harvey  Rob¬ 
inson;  for  another  Ruskin  or  Bertrand 
Russell — purposely  I  quote  incongruous 
names — may  be  revelation,  x  mention 
these  writers  haphazard;  the  last  two 
named  I  cannot  read  at  all,  but  I  know 
and  look  up  with  the  profoundest  respect 
to  men  to  whom  they  are  founts  of  living 
water.  Everyone  should  read  what  jays 
hold  of  his  or  her  mind,  ancient  writings 
or  modem,  praised  writings  or  banned 
writings.  And  having  found  a  mind  re¬ 
sponding  to  one’s  own,  then,  I  would  say, 
get  everything  you  can  by  and  about  and 
against  that  writer,  and  make  his  or  her 
inmost  thought  and  quality  your  own 

possession. 


— has  he  also 
ruined  our  teeth  ? 


“A  dollar  a  minute 

“That's  what  I  figure  my  spare- 
time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was 
worth  to  me.  It  was  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made.  I’m  now  making 
$160  a  week — or  almost  twice  as 
much  in  a  single  hour  as  I  used  to 
make  in  a  whole  day!” 


rHE  CHEFS  of  France  have  had 
a  tremendous  influence  on  Amer¬ 
ican  food.  They  have  tauRht  us 
how  to  delight  our  palates,  but  they 
have  almost  ruined  our  teeth  I 

Teeth  need  work  and  gums  need 
stimulation,  and  with  this  creamy 
modem  food  of  ours,  there  is  neither 
work  for  the  teeth  nor  stimulation 
for  the  gums. 

Trouble  on  the  increase! 

Consequently,  teeth  and  gums  are  today 
leaa  robust.  Trouble  from  both  la  on  tho 
increase.  The  prevalence  of  pyorrhea  is  one 
item  in  a  long  list. 

Thousands  of  dentists  have  written  us 
to  tell  how  they  combat  soft  and  spongy 
gums  by  the  use  of  I  pan  a. 

The  use  of  Ipana 

In  stubborn  cases,  they  prescribe  a  thorough 
gum-massage  with  Ipana  after  the  ordinary 
cleaning  with  Ipana  and  tho  brush.  For 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste,  becauee  of  the  presence 
of  Ziratol,  has  a  decided  tendency  to  heal 
the  soft  gum  and  to  keep  the  healthy  gum 
firm. 

Ipana  is  a  modern  tooth  paste  formulated 
with  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  your  gums, 
whether  they  give  you  trouble  or  not,  and 
in  addition  it  is  a  tooth  paste  of  remarkable 
cleaning  power  and  unforgetably  good  taste. 

A  ten  day  trial  tube  will  be 

sent  to  you  upon  request 

— use  the  coupon  below 


plain  and  great  about  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Everyone  should  read  these  books  as 
books,  and  try  to  get  hold  of  these  ideas, 
because  they  are  sound  fundamental  social 
and  political  ideas,  and  while  they  mean 
nothing  more  than  remote  pious  phrases 
to  you  you  cannot  possibly  run  a  business 
righteously  or  invest  money  righteously, 
or  cast  a  proper  vote.  Any  public  policy 
that  does  not  aim  at  the  union  of  mankind 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  ultimately  foolery 
and  a  way  to  death.  And  Plato’s  “  Repub¬ 
lic”  I  name  because  it  releases  the  mind 
from  all  sorts  of  conventional  and  tradi¬ 
tional  views  about  human  institutions.  It 
is  not  all  easy  reading;  there  are  pages  of 
what  we  mav  reasonably  call  "logic  chop¬ 
ping,”  which  many  readers  will  be  well 
advised  to  skip,  but  the  substance  of  the 
book  is  of  quite  unusual  interest  and  value. 

You  will  note  that,  so  far  in  this  ac¬ 
count  of  what  everyone  should  read,  I 
have  not  even  mentioned  Homer,  Virgil, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  names  that  are  so  much 
imposed  upon  earnest  young  people  as  in¬ 
evitable.  I  should  say  “Try  them.”  But 
you  may  find  all  these  great  writers  dead 
and  flat  to  you,  and  that  may  be  not  your 
fault  but  just  your  difference. 

Let  me  be  frank  about  these  overpow¬ 
ering  names.  They  are  rammed  down 
people’s  throats;  they  are  forced  upon  the 
young;  there  is  need  of  protection  against 


IK  uni  lUnklnc  La#  L  11 
■wnrT(ln'iu'i>|i«c.P.A.)  r  run  Harrlca 
laonCoSl  AreouoUof  t  H«lh»M  M«ll 

Mt&ulZ  □  F froth  fc  UlllSlSuS? 

4NICAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DtPARTIItNT 
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IPANA 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Qtupitlon  ... 
hrunt  m!4 


made  by  the  makers  of  Sal  Hepatica 

/"  generous  lubes. 
^  at  all  drug  and 
dPk  department 
[\\  stores— SOt. 


Bristol 

Myers 


Kindly  send  me 
a  trial  tube  of 
IPANA  TOOTH  1 
PASTE  without 
chargcor  obligation  on 
my  part. 


rSafe 

Milk 

and  Malt 
Grain  Ext. 
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^ ^  for  All  Ages 

W&  Avoid  Imitations — Substitutes 
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them.  There  is  no  reason  why  people  who 
do  not  or  cannot  read  Homer  or  Shake¬ 
speare  should  be  bullied  out  of  their  intel¬ 
lectual  self-respect. 

Shakespeare  bored  Darwin  dreadfully 
in  his  later  years,  and  the  great  naturalist 
was  man  enough  to  confess  it.  For  quite 
other  reasons  Shakespeare  may  bore  or 
displease  you.  There  is  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  Personally,  I  cannot  have 
too  much  of  FaUtaff  and  Juliet’s  nurse  and 
the  players  in  the  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  but  many  girls  and  women  find 
these  characters  coarse  and  unpleasing. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  find  Juliet’s  love- 
making  about  as  delightful  as  the  squeak 
of  a  passionate  slate  pencil.  It  is  known 
that  not  all  the  plays  ascribed  to  Shake¬ 
speare  are  by  him,  hut  all  those  enthusi¬ 
astic  men  of  letters  who  talk  in  such  a 
ravished  way  about  his  inimitable  quality 
differ  interminably  about  what  he  did  or 
did  not  write.  There  is  an  enormous  liter¬ 
ature  about  the  play  of  Hamlet  and  what 
,  it  is  about.  A  play  that  puzzles  people 
like  that  is  not  a  supreme  work  of  art  at 
all;  it  is  a  failure  or  an  inexcusable  riddle. 
People  cannot  even  make  up  their  minds 
whether  Hamlet  is  mad,  or  shamming 
madness,  and  the  whole  play  has  the  effect 
of  being  written  by  a  man  tired  of  or  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  the  gory  plot  he  has 
chosen. 

Not  only  is  he  tired  of  his  plot,  but 
he  is  bored  and  irritated  by  his  world. 
He  breaks  away,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  under 
4uch  circumstances,  into  digressions  and 
artificial  and  secondary  issues.  It  is  these 
incidental  outbreaks  tliat  give  the  play  of 
Hamlet  its  value-  for  those  who  appre¬ 
ciate  its  incidental  outbreaks.  'I  here  is  a 
vigorous  attack  on  contemporary  actors, 
and  Pojonius  is  pretty  plainly  a  caricature 
of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Shakespeare  did  a 
considerable  amount  of  jeering  in  his  plays 
and  manifestly  had  an  unloving  eye  for 
many  of  his  contemporaries. 

IT  IS  really  very  distressing  to  think  of 
*  the  endless  aspiring  self-educators  who 
must  have  been  bogged  and  lost  in  utter 
despair  by  the  forcing  of  unsuitable  and 
uncongenial  masterpieces  on  their  unpre¬ 
pared  minds. 

Great  art  exists  for  joy.  The  joy  in 
literature,  like  the  joy  in  music,  is  its  only 
justification.  There  is  no  justification  at 
all  for  the  toilsome,  industrious,  joyless 
reading  of  "great”  literature.  There  is  no 
poetry,  no  work  of  literary  art,  that  I 
would  say  everyone  should  read  it.  Writ¬ 
ten  and  made  poetry  is  not  necessary  for 
everyone.  There  are  many  who  can  take 
the  grandeur  of  history,  the  splendor  of 
the  stars,  the  majesty  of  natural  law,  the 
ripple  in  the  water,  and  the  beauty  of  a 
flower  without  the  help  of  the  poet.  I  here 
are  others  who  derive  an  added  pleasure 
from  the  nightingale  in  calling  it  “  Philo¬ 
mel  ”  and  who  will  drown  the  song  of  the 
lark  on  a  golden  afternoon  by  reciting 
Shelley — manifestly  because  they  prefer 
Shelley  to  the  lark.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  shame  in  the  fact  that  you  can 
see  without  literary  spectacles. 

Should  everyone  read  some  fiction  ?  I  do 
not  see  the  necessity.  We  live  nowadays 
amidst  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
novels  and  with  constant  additions  to  the 
heaps.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
novel  reading  that  goes  on  is  mere  perver¬ 
sion  of  reading,  a  vice.  The  books  are 


It  Wasn't  Luck 


Don’t  depend  on  luck  to  provide  that  delicious  supper! 
Game  fish — that  bite  hard — are  waiting  for  Your  bait  or 
Your  fly  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Ontario.  Come  and 
Het  them! 

Go  by  canoe  through  beautiful  forest  waterways — among 
romantic  islands.  All  the  sport  and  beauty  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  is  accessible  to  you  from 

3  New  Bungalow  Camps 
Easy  to  Reach 

These  camps  at  Nipigon  Bay,  French  River,  and  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  arc  just  right  for  scenery  and  sport.  Each 
camp  consists  of  comfortable  rustic  bungalows  grouped 
around  a  "Community’’  bungalow  where  you  can  dine, 
dance  or  indulge  in  social  diversions. 

It  Doesn’t  Cost  Much 

Here  is  the  nuict  of  the  lake  or  the  sound  of  running  water, 
the  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  and  cheerful  singing  and 
talking  around  a  campfire  at  dusk.  Vet  all  this  actually 
costs  less  than  an  outing  at  an  ordinary-  summer  hotel. 

Let  the  nearest  Canadian  Pacific  Agent  give  you  full  information 

ii4,  40  Fori ylk  Si.  KamtfiCUy,6oi  Railway  Eipreil  Piifkmrrk.  14“  Sixik  At. 

40S  Boyhlom  Si.  Bmiidimt  Porilemd.  the.,  u  Third  Si. 

i/o.  /©o  P,4fl  Si.  La  Amgelei,  Oof  S.  Spring  Si  S*m  F ’mm, it r*.  ©7J  Market « 

i*o.  140  So  CUrk  Si.  Minneapolis.  6ll  Sexond  At  S.  ***  S"T' 

4.10  tr.lnul  SI.  Mom, re ml.  ,4,  Si  fame.  Sr  T,™  /£«*%* 

land.  1040  Pro, pm  Are.  Montreal,  H  md, or  Si  Station  Toronto.  1  Anr  Sr  .  £ 

til.  uioGrimold  Si.  Sea  York.  Maai’on  At.ai  441k  Si.  »t,«.  D.  C .  1410 

1*.  Soo  Lime  Depot  Philadelphia.  La, mil  and  ifik  Sr.  York  A:e. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 


cwnfortiUftl*.  ppevdy,  and 


f  Hhimc  aoS*  Hunting 

Spurring  (kkxIs  Dealers 

Write*  Imterv  dltruiblA.snd  (»ur  liber-  .7^ 

si  pcuiuMltUrti  lo  Autbonml  MnlUrt* 

MULLINS  BODY  CORPORATION^ 
Boat  Dept.  740  Depot  St.  Salem.  Ohio 


a  n  Cw.1!  Sink.  lUDdtBXDrfy  Onfchnl 
I*. Lockwood. Aab 
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What  Even*one  Should  Read,  by  H.  G.  Wells 


in  Hotels/ 


read,  by  youths  and  maidens  more  espe¬ 
cially,  as  opiates,  as  a  cheap  evasive  sub¬ 
stitute  for  experience;  often  they  are  read 
with  such  inattention  that  if  the  book  is 
taken  from  them  suddenly  they  can  hardly 
name  its  title  or  its  characters;  such  read¬ 
ing  is  really  a  life-wasting  habit  of  as¬ 
sisted  reverie. 

Not  all  such  stories  arc  ijl-writtcn.  Such 
elaborate  and  careful  writers  as  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Mariott  Watson 
ministered  in  their  time  to  this  indolent 
misuse  of  the  mind.  So  did  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  more 
to  be  done  with  “Waverley”  and  "Ivan- 
hoc”  than  a  puerile  sympathetic  dream¬ 
ing.  But  that  docs  not  apply  to  another 
and  a  graver  type  of  novels.  The  novel 
has  always  been  made  a  vehicle  for  the 
criticism  of  life  and  institutions,  and  for 
tbe  expression  of  new  ideas  about  conduct. 
It  has  never  been  purely  a  work  of  art. 
except  in  the  imagination  of  a  few  pe¬ 
dantic  critics  and  writers;  it  has  alway> 
been  aggressive.  The  true  novelist  tells  you 
what  he  thinks  about  people  and  things 
as  plainly  and  vividly  as  he  can.  Fielding 
anu  Smollett  were  conscious  critic  s  of  life; 
the  succession  comes  down  through  a  long 
line  of  polemical  commentators  upon  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  "  Forsythe  Sagas,”  and  “Mr. 
Prohacks,”  and  “Babbitts”  of  to-day. 
Just  in  so  far  as  novels  help  his  question-! 
mgs,  a  man  should  read  them.  But  I  d«»l 
not  think  that  everyone  should  read  them.1 
and  certainly  there  is  no  one  novel  .■  t  ill 
that  everybody  should  read. 


Of  all  books  the  least 
wearisome  to  read 


Stevenson 


DID  you  ever  ihlnk  of  an  atlaa  In  that  way?  Did  you  ever  realise  what 
hutcinutlng  reading  map*  are  and  how  they  can  make  all  other  read¬ 
ing  more  Interesting  and  intelligible? 

Ju»t  try  It.  Have  a  RANI*  M9N.U.LY  map  or  atlua  at  your  elbow  an  you 
read.  From  the  >arn  of  travel,  the  chapter  off  history  or  the  dally  news 
atory  turn  to  the  map.  On  It  trace  the  cotimeof  the  events you  are  reading 
“bout.  See  how  they  live  for  >011  an  they  never  have  before!  Ilow  much 
more  underntandahle  they  are! 

The  whole  wide  world  lien  before  you  on  a  map  mountains,  rivers,  high¬ 
ways.  railroads,  cities  and  vlllagen.  With  a  good  map  you  can  travel  any¬ 
where.  though  you  nit  at  your  own  Hrenide.  You  cun  cross  the  oceans  on 
your  favorite  steamship,  visit  all  the  cities  you  have  dreamed  about,  und 
posh  on  to  the  most  adventurous  and  unheard-of  places. 

Hut  u  map  Is  not  like  other  “books."  It  cannot  he  once  printed  in  complete 
and  finished  form  for  all  time.  It  must  In-  ever-changing,  an  the  world  Is 
ever-changing.  It  must  show’  all  countries  as  they  are  to-day.  new  bounda¬ 
ries.  new  cities,  roads  and  railroads  else  it  tells  you  untruths. 

Make  sure,  therefore,  that  your  map  is  up-to-date  and  authentic.  Without 
queathm  It  will  he  if  it  is  published  by  RAND  MCNALLY  fle  COMPANY. 
Whether  pocket  map  or  wall  map,  globe  or  atlas,  every  RANI)  M9NALLY 
publication  Is  as  true  as  it  In  humanly  posnible  to  make  It.  To  make  sure 
of  getting  the  bent  in  maps  for  any  purpose,  you  have  only  to  depend  on 
this  guarantee.  You  have  only  to  look  for  this  name — 


SO  THAT,  after  I  have  sifted  this  ques¬ 
tion  out,  I  am  left  with  this — that  "  I  v  - 
eryone”  should  read  habitually  and  much, 
that  there  should  be  a  framework  nf  uni¬ 
versal  history  and  some  general  id<  > .  .<  I»«  *nt 
the  universe,  and  that  these  are  t<>  hi  fre¬ 
quently  refreshed  by  reading  new-found 
books  and  comparing  them  with  the  old. 
there  should  be  the  Gospels  and  I’l.ito's 
"  Republic”  and,  for  the  rest,  stead)  and 
intensive  reading  of  biography,  of  di>cuv- 
sion.  of  the  sinccrcr  sorts  of  fiction.  along 
riie  line  of  the  individual  reader'.'  interests 
and  curiosities.  Everyone  should  hn\i 
that  much  in  common  and  have  that  uhk  li 
difference;  the  general  history,  the  gn  at 
message  of  brotherhood  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  release  from  mental  sub¬ 
servience  to  established  institutions,  tin 
recognition  that  all  the  world’s  affairs  are 
matters  of  will  and  reason,  then  thing' 
"Everyone"  should  read,  for  these  thing' 
are  needed  to  form  the  basis  of  a  common 
will  and  understanding  in  that  re  ns<i  , 
tion  of  human  law  and  order  that  goo  on 
to-day;  and  beyond  that,  within  that 
framework  of  the  great  adventure  of  the 
race,  “Everyone"  should,  to  the  best  •  -f 
his  powers  and  opportunities,  pursue  I  i- 
own  individual  interest  and  read  what  h< 
can  and  as  much  as  he  can. 


Map  Headquarters 

Dept.  S-5 

5.16  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  42  E.  22nd 

Urunches:  Philadelphia  .  .  Washington  .  .  Ho*  ton  .  . 

Cleveland  .  .  Detroit  .  .  Si.  Louis  .  .  San  Kr. 
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i  of  other 


Two  Typographical  Error 

Tw<V'r?  raphical  errors  were  m 
*  in  Mr.  Wells's  article  last  mop-  i  " 
fen  Most  Important  Books  in 
World.”  . .  .  On  page  88,  the  word  I  : 
ism”  appeared.  "Justinian”  was 
word  that  Mr.  Wells  w  rote.  In  t  in¬ 
line  of  the  first  paragraph,  beginning 
page  94,  the  word  “moving”  she  ,!,l  . 
been  printed  instead  of  “mooning." 
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Human  Nature  as 
Seen  by  a  Country 
Editor 


{Continued  from  page  29) 

of  my  newspaper.  I  printed  the  story. 

I  say  that  is  the  hard  part  of  the  game; 
one’s  friends  are  always  getting  into  hot 
water.  A  man  who  has  done  me  many  a 
good  turn  was  accused  of  a  sensational 
crime.  Investigation  of  the  facts  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  he  was  not  guiltless.  He 
went  to  the  penitentiary  declaring  that 
my  newspaper  could  have  saved  him. 

I  sometimes  think  that  a  newspaper 
man  should  have  no  friends;  he  certainly 
should  be  under  no  fast  obligation  to  any 
man  who  is  in  a  position  to  abuse  his 
friendship.  Nothing  disturbs  me  more 
than  a  friendly  politician.  Your  political 
friend  always  expects  you  to  remember 
his  friendship,  and  he  will  purposely  com¬ 
promise  you  by  loading  you  with  favors. 
Not  long  ago  I  criticized  a  certain  digni¬ 
tary  for  his  conduct  in  office.  He  lost  no 
time  in  reminding  me  that  it  was  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  governor  of  the  state  that 
had  got  me  a  certain  honorable  commis- 
iion,  and  that  I  was  therefore  an  ingrate. 
1  immediately  sent  my  resignation  to  the 
governor,  and  told  him  why. 

But  one  docs  not  lose  every  friendship 
by  printing  the  news  where  friends  are  in¬ 
volved.  People  are  slow  to  forgive  ridicule 
and  slow  to  forgive  abuse,  but  deep  down 
in  their  conscience  they  respect  the  most 
terrible  statement  of  the  exact  facts  in  any 
case— even  about  themselves. 

A  newspaper  man  who  fairly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  prints  the  news  has  this  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  spineless,  wishy-washy, 
apologetic  publisher  who  doesn't:  the 
former  is  respected  by  the  enemies  lie 
makes;  the  latter  is  often  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  by  the  friends  he  thinks  he  makes. 

rTHF.  more  you  do  for  the  average  small* 
1  minded  person,  the  more  he  expects  you 
to  do  for  him.  The  man  whose  business 
you  have  boosted  most,  who  has  been 
favored  with  yards  and  yards  of  free  pub- 

_  licity,  is  the  first  to  turn  against  you  and 

*^*5*  becomes  your  most  bellicose  enemy  when 

K  write  something  that  offends  him. 

1  have  unconsciously  so  elevated  him 
resaw?  in  his  own  opinion  of  himself  that  he 
thinks  you  are  everlastingly  indebted  to 
JS'SiiT-  h'm  for  ,hc  *Pacc  be  has  received  in  the 
;  you  «-«i  columns  of  your  paper, 
preduru!  I  he  great  rank  and  file  who  buy  and 
'SS3M  read  .my  paper,  buy  it  for  its  community 
ftPP  newsiness.  Everybody  likes  to  read  about 
himself  and  about  his  neighbors.  I  try  to 

f  write  everything  so  that  every  reader  can 
visualize  the  thing  I  am  writing  about. 
The  average  human  cannot  successfully 
visualize  anything  that  he  can’t  put  him¬ 
self  into. 

I  am  also  compelled  to  set  down  the 
observation  that  the  average  reader  is  for¬ 
getful  and  not  any  too  well  stocked  with 
exact  general  information.  He  isn’t  usu- 
a"-v  *nt.crested  in  formulas,  statistics,  or 
any  serious  matter.  He  wants  to  be  enter- 
!/£•£?*  tained.  and  finds  more  interest  in  a  comic 
strip  than  in  the  doings  of  an  American 
*'  Ambassador 


Ihey  arc  soft, smooih&?  flexible, 
non -crackable  and  unwrinkablc. 
Being  pre-shrunkand  banded  they 
fit  faultlessly,  and  the  points  are 
nice  and  even.  Made  by  the  expert 
ArrowCollar  makers, who 
arc  the  makers  of  the  bc$t  collars  it 
is  possible  to  produce. 

35'  each  ifor*lM 


What  Do  Your  Children 
Do  Behind  Your  Back? 


When  school  la  over  and  your  children 
are  out  of  Bight,  where  arc  they— what 
arc  they  dolnirT  What  do  they  readT 
Are  they  becomlnic  constructive,  thought¬ 
ful— or  merely  drifting—  into  bad  habiu. 
possibly  T 

You  may  do  everything  possible.  But 
you  alone  cannot  train  them  as  you  would 
like  to  do.  The  problem  need*  specialized 
attention— needa  the  regular,  systematized 
help  of  an  organisation  famed  these  fifty 
years  for  its  Influence  on  the  youthful 
mind.  • 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine  la  the  medium 
through  which  this  organization  does  Its 
work.  On  Ita  staff  are  the  world’s  best 
writers  of  juvenile  Action,  essays,  his¬ 
tory.  articles  on  science  and  nature  and 
sports — all  skilled  in  the  art  of  leaving 
helpful,  wholesome  thoughts  with  their 
readers.  Prize  contests  in  drswing,  photog¬ 
raphy  and  writing  develop  talent. 

Costs  Less  Than  Daily  Paper 

One  year’s  subscription  Is  only  14 — 
about  half  the  cost  of  your  morning  news¬ 
paper.  And  In  all  the  world,  you  can 
find  no  better  way  to  spend  J4.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to  St.  Nicholas 
Subscription  Department.  W-2.  353  Fourth 
Avenue.  New  York. 

Thirty-fiv m  ctnlt  par  copy 
at  all  ntwi-ifaruJi 
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1  never  assume  that  the  average  reader 
has  a  great  deal  of  information  about  any¬ 
thing.  Sometimes  I  am  called  clever  when 
I  only  write  in  terms  that  the  humblest 
citizen  may  understand,  and  build  word 
structures  that  arc  intelligible  to  a  child. 
People  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  real 
bright  when  they  understand  a  thing.  1 
endeavor  to  keep  them  forever  congratu¬ 
lating  themselves  upon  their  cleverness. 

But  when  errors  creep  into  print  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  make  people  under¬ 
stand.  There  have  been  some  funny  ones 
in  my  paper.  There  were  several  cases  of 
ptomaine  poisoning  in  town,  believed  to 
have  followed  the  earing  of  oysters  sold 
by  a  nondescript  peddler.  A  local  oyster 
dealer  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  He  had  in  his  employ  two  negroes, 
who  peddled  his  oysters  from  house  to 
house.  One  of  them  was  known  as  Long 
Sudie  Turner,  because  of  his  height;  the 
other  was  known  as  Short  Charlie  Mitch¬ 
ell,  because  of  his  lack  of  height.  The 
oysterman  advertised:  "If  you  want  to 
be  sure  of  good  oysters,  buy  them  from 
Long  Sudie  Turner  and  Short  Charlie 
Mitchell.” 

The  fool  printer  set  the  ad  up  to  read: 
“  If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  good  oysters, 
buy  them  from  Long  Sudie  Turner  and 
Shoot  Charlie  Mitchell.” 

Charlie  Mitchell  was  the  best  oyster 
shucker  and  peddler  in  town.  But  when 
someone  showed  Charlie  the  paper  with 
that  garbled  ad,  Charlie  left  his  bucket  of 
oysters  on  a  customer's  doorstep  and  sent 
word  to  his  boss  to  get  another  peddler. 
Charlie  Mitchell  hasn't  peddled  an  oyster 
since,  and  I  have  never  got  another  ad¬ 
vertisement  from  that  oyster  dealer. 


ANOTHER  queer  thing  about  human 
nature  is  that  almost  everybody  likes 


rytxKiv 

People 


even 


to  see  someone  else  roasted  I'eopl 
register  delight  when  the  subject  of  the 
roast  is  one  of  their  own  friends.  I  once 
wrote  and  published  an  attack  upon  a  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress  in  my  district,  holding 
him  up  to  ridicule  in  a  most  ridiculous 
way.  He  was  a  likable  fellow  and  highly 
popular  with  his  own  townsmen.  Stand¬ 
ing  by  the  window  in  his  office  he  observed 
people — mostly  his  friends — everywhere 
on  street  corners  and  in  doorways  read¬ 
ing  the  attack  upon  himself  and  laughing 
over  it.  He  has  never  had  the  same  re¬ 
spect  for  human  nature  since. 

I  have  observed  repeatedly  that  people 
generally  enjoy  a  good-natured  or  clever 
roast.  1  have  also  observed  that  humans 
usually  laugh  at  the  poor  devil  who  slips 
on  a  banana  peel  or  unwittingly  forms  a 
posterior  contact  with  a  carpet  tack.  And 
I  have  also  observed  how  reluctantly  by¬ 
standers  interfere  when  two  men  attack 
each  other  with  fists.  Human  nature  likes 
a  scrap. 

The  rural  reader  especially  likes  spice 
and  vinegar.  The  average  farmer  has  a 
notion,  not  altogether  ill-founded,  that 
the  world’s  against  him.  and  he  likes  to 
see  someone  else  on  the  grill  all  the  time. 
Country  people  always  like  to  see  some 
town  fellow  on  the  grill.  They  gather  on 
the  front  porch  or  around  the  stove  in  the 
cross-roads  store  or  country  post  office 
and  chuckle  and  laugh  over  any  piece  in 
the  paper  that  "gives  some  town  fellow 
what’s  coming  to  him."  But  when  you 
point  out  some  error  or  transgression  of 
these  same  country  people,  they  arc 


possessions  or  the  man 
whose  dress  preferences  are 
definite  and  discerning) 


Ohc  Kuff  Button 


Bett  Buckle 


n->  onh-  li.juid  lh»l  will  •ilrally  urul 
luickiy  tu»d  all  leak*  anywhere  in  rooting 
iy»tm  and  Mop  them  permanently.  in 
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IN  YOUR  FEET 


Your  Most  Precious  Possessions 


Life  is  a  constant  struggle  to 
hold  onto  them.  Yet  are  YOU 
attempting  to  win  this  struggle 
with  the  very  foundations  of 
physical  alertness  imprisoned 
and  deadened  in  stiff-arched, 
unnaturally  shaped  shoes?  It 
cant  be  done! 

Put  LIFE  into  you i  feel  I  Sea  tha 
new  Spring  Style,  at  the  "Ground 
Gripper"  Shop  in  vour  city.  And 
write  us  for  our  Interesting  new 
Booh,  "What  You  Should  Know 
about  Your  Feet."  IT’S  FREE! 

Ground  Gripper  Shoe  Co.,  Inc., 

ISO  Brookline  Si.  Ea*t  Lynn.  Mam. 

Ground 
ripper 

WALKING  SHOES 

7V  ORICINAI.  Fb.iNe.4rr*  Mu.rU- 
1‘rtrl.iiunf  llr., I, I,  M-  /or  Aim. 
il..mrm  ..ml  CAMron 


Saxophone 


lew  iwm  i  ota  cmn  vaae 
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■c  UnrlVAlrt!  for  bouse 
►ent,  rhurrfi.  I « vice  Of 
i  t>l«  demand  for  <»rt  lira- 


NEW  Butter-Kist 
Machine  Brings  BIC 
Profits  from  SMALLER 
Investment ! 


BUTTER-KIST  now  offer*  a  new 
and  wonderfully  improved  line 
of  Popcorn  Machines  with  the 
right  model,  exactly  sailed  to  ike  require- 
menu  of  your  own  business. 

And  best  of  all— there’s  a  beautiful, 
brand-new  model  that  sells  at  half  what 
former  models  cost/ 

It’s  the  Gold  Mine— and  it’s  a  beauty. 
Mahogany -finished  cabinet— fileam- 

a glass  sides— polished  nickel  parts. 

es  up  little  room.  Works  automa¬ 
tically.  Produces  thirty  10-cent 
packages  an  hour.  Has  special  com¬ 
partment  for  peanuts— a  chance  for 
added  profits. 

A  better  machine  in  every  way!  Pops 
more  com  at  same  cost.  And  pops  it 
under  glass.  No  springs.  Noiseless. 
Every  part  interchangeable.  New  and 
improved  revolving  electric  sign. 


Dutter-Kist  Popcorn  can  make  big 
profits  for  you.  H.  C.  Wallace  writes: 
••In  one  year  we  made  a  gross  profit 
of  $3484”.  Many  are  making  even 
more.  And  remember,  out  of  every 
dollar’s  worth  you  sell,  you  keep  65 
cents  as  your  profit  I 

The  Gold  Mine  Model  Is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  for  the  Butter- Kist  Easy 
Payment  Plan.  Mall  the  coupon. 


Butter-Kist  Popcorn 
“America's  Oldest  Treat” 


slower  than  the  feminine  sex  to  forgive. 

It  takes  the  average  farmer  as  many 
years  as  he  lives  miles  from  town  to  get 
over  anything  in  the  paper  that  person¬ 
ally  offends  him.  A  townsman  will  some¬ 
times  come  around  in  a  fortnight,  a 
month,  or  a  year;  but  Hiram  Comtossel 
gets  it  in  for  you,  and  nurses  his  grudge 
for  a  decade.  And  I  reckon  if  I  had  to  live 
in  a  lonely  house  away  from  the  road, 
without  electric  lights,  without  plumbing; 
get  up  at  five  a.  M.  and  feed  some  pigs;  j 
chop  some  wood  and  hitch  a  pesky  mule 
to  a  plow;  wrestle  with  stumps  and  weeds 
and  drought  and  corn-borers  and  cattle 
ticks  and  cotton-boll  weevils,  1  sav,  I 
guess  if  you  and  I  had  to  get  right  down 
and  grapple  with  the  same  hard  facts  of 
life  that  a  farmer  grapples  with,  and  no- 
body  to  blow  off  to  except  an  overworked 
wife’  who  wouldn't  stand  for  it  a  minute;  I 
say,  I  guess  we  would  nurse  almost  any 
sort  of  a  grouch  a  long  time,  too. 

Women  are  always  keen  for  the  editorial 
hot  stuff;  a  woman  likes  to  read  anything 
that  rips  a  man  up  and  down  the  back — 
just  so  long  as  it  isn’t  her  man.  Women 
are  always  my  staunch  supporters  when  1 
speak  what  I  think  about  men.  Hut  be¬ 
ware  of  the  same  free  use  of  speech 
applied  to  womankind!  The  average  i 
i  woman  cares  little  what  you  say  about 
some  other  woman,  but  when  you  jump 
on  women  as  a  class — well,  that's  different. 

EVERY  school  of  journalism  and  every 
journalistic  owl  f  ever  knew  banks  on 
1  the  idea  that  the  most  important  |thing  in 
the  publishing  of  a  newspaper  is  to  put 
everybody's  name  in  the  paper.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  so  important  as  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be.  People  want  news,  and  what 
may  be  news  to  John  Smith  because  it  is 
about  John  Smith,  may  besomueh  piffle  to 
everybody  else.  The  average  man  is  quite  1 
as  interested  in  identifying  himself  in  the  i 
news  and  editorials  as  in  seeing  his  name  I 
spelled  out  with  so  many  letters.  Here  is  | 
what  1  mean: 

There  are  two  dozen  men  on  the  direc¬ 
torate  of  a  certain  hank.  Every  one  of 
them  feels  a  thrill  of  pride  and  much  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  when  the  paper  tells  in  a 
newsy,  entertaining  way  of  some  worth¬ 
while  thing  the  bank  has  done.  It's  his 
bank. 

There  are  eight  hundred  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  certain  church,  the  names  of  not 
more  than  a  score  of  w  hom  enter  into  the 
news  of  my  paper  in  a  year;  but  every  one 
of  that  congregation  of  eight  hundred  and 
more  reads  himself  or  herself  into  every 
nice  thing  said  about  that  church. 

This  is  not  arguing  that  people  do  not 
like  to  see  their  names  in  print.  There  is  a 
large  class  that  is  forever  seeking  personal 
publicity,  losing  no  opportunity  to  shove 
their  names  into  print. 

My  paper  has  a  considerable  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  negroes  of  the  tow  n.  I  he 
news  of  the  negro  population  seldom  gets 
into  the  paper;  but  what  is  quite  as  much 
appreciated  by  the  negro  as  seeing  his 
name  in  print  is  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
newspaper  that  treats  his  problems  sym¬ 
pathetically  and.  in  a  larger  way,  recog¬ 
nizes  his  economic,  legal,  and  social  rights, 
and  his  value  to  the  community. 

I  find  men  more  eager  for  publicity  than 
women  and  much  more  vain,  but  women 
are  more  appreciative  of  their  pictures  in 
the  paper— when  they  take  good  pictures. 
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Saxophone  Book  Free 

ptemarv.  «*rlu*  lwirum«t«  arc  almost  entirely  ril*pU 


by  Saxophone*  in  all  nationally  popular  or  cheat  rn*.  Our 
*  rrr  Saxophone  Book  Idle  which  Saxophone  take*  violin, 
cdlo  and  t>»  part*  and  many  oilier  l  Ill  DC*  you  would  like 
tn  know.  A*k  for  your  copy.  Mention  ibe  1n*trximcnt  In- 
uec*ml  tn  and  a  complete  ratnloii  will  In?  mulled  free. 
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Holcomb  &  Hoke  mfg.  Co. 

KVM'l  forint  Manmfoclmrm  of  Popcorn 
MacAlnn  onA  Pronnt  Tooslm 

2164  Van  Burcn  St.  Indianapolis 


HOLCOMB  6l  HOKE  MFO.  CO., 

2164  Van  Burcn  Sr.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Plra«e  tend  me.  without  obligation  on  tny 
part,  your  ftec  Buttet-KiM  book.  I  also  want 
the  Location  Chan  which  I  will  611  our  and 
return  lo  you. 

Name - 

Street - 

City  and  State - — 

Business -  - 


TAt  canton.  filltS-ln.  offer,  yon  on  rosy 
rood  to  All  profits.  OAHlotrt  yam  In 
maw  oy.  Fill  II  In  on  J  moll  TODA  Y. 

BUTTER-KIST 
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Human  Nature  as  Seen  by  a  Country  Editor,  by  W.  0.  Saunders 
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National  Academy 
of  COMMERCIAL  ART 

230  East  Ohio  St.  CHICAGO  111 


£yj  *  U nexpected 

Jo  Guests! 

cj£3  It  sometimes  happens,  and 

iu  sometimes  embarrassing, 
rt"  But  you  can  always  be  on  the 
safe  side  with  something  suit¬ 
able  to  serve,  if  you  have  Kraft 
Cheese  (in  tins)  on  the  pantry 
shelf. 

(p*  Kraft  Cheese  (in  tins)  is 
o  such  a  convenience;  so  many 
<»0  ways  to  servc  •*.  that  the  pru- 
o  dent  housewife  will  never  be 

^  found  without  it. 

Neither  heat  nor  cold  can 
harm  Kraft  Cheese  (in  tins). 
Take  it  anywhere,  serve  it  any- 
O  where.  And  it's  as  pure  and  as 

*  fresh  when  you  serve  it  as  on 
the  day  it  was  scaled  in  the 
parchment  lined  tin.  The  rich 
mellow  flavor  is  always  the 
same.  There  arc  eight  kinds. 

No  rind— it  spreads.  No  waste — 1 00#  (betst. 

Cheese  Retire  Rook  FREE 

J.  L.  KRAFT  &  BROS.  CO. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

KRAFT-MacLAREN  cheese  CO.,  ltd. 

MONTBtAU  CANADA 


COWS  III 
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it  wants  the  thing.  People  usually  get 
what  they  want  when  they  want  it 
enough.  When  a  few  influential  individuals 
in  a  community  become  interested  in  a 
thing  and  are  saddled  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  it,  they  will  move  heaven  and 
earth  for  it,  because  it  is  their  scheme. 
There  is  just  that  much  egotism  in  almost 
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Fairbanks  -Morse 


—built  by  pioneer 
manufacturers  of 
ball-bearing  mo¬ 
tors,  with  eleven 
years’  successful 
experience.  These 
more  efficient 
motors  lessen  fric¬ 
tion  losses  — re¬ 
duce  current  con¬ 
sumption  —  lower 
production  costs 
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Corns 


1  nave  said  that  (he  predominant  trait 
of  human  nature  as  I  find  it  is  selfishness. 
The  world  is  running  on  selfishness.  A 
polite  word  for  the  same  thing  is  indi¬ 
vidualism.  Ours  is  an  individualistic  so¬ 
ciety,  in  which  every  individual  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  upkeep  and  welfare  of  himself 
and  his  household.  His  community  is  the 
family  ’neath  his  own  roof.  His  first  con¬ 
cern  is  to  look  out  for  himself  and  for 
those  immediately  dependent  upon  him. 
And  there  is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  if  he 
doesn't  look  out  for  himself  he  will  fare 
badly  indeed,  for  no  one  else  is  going  to 
look  out  for  him;  and  the  State  isn’t  going 
to  care  for  his  loved  ones  w  hen  he  is  dead. 


THE  fear  of  illness,  unemployment,  old 
age,  poverty,  and  premature  death 
steels  many  an  otherwise  magnanimous 
heart  and  makes  otherwise  noble  men  ap¬ 
pear  as  so  manv  niggardly,  miserly,  grasp¬ 
ing  creatures,  devoid  of  idealism,  devoid  of 
humanitarianism,  and  devoid  of  any 
philanthropic  impulse.  In  some  great 
catastrophe,  shaken  out  of  themselves  and 

Iiven  a  new  deal,  the  true  nobility  of 
uman  nature  asserts  itself,  and  the  most 
commonplace  men  emerge  as  heroes.  1 
personally  know  a  lot  of  accredited  heroes, 
and  thev  were  just  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry 
before  they  got  a  chance  to  show  the  stuff 
they  were  made  of. 

\  iewed  solely  in  its  everyday  business 
relations,  human  nature  often  makes  a 
sorry  spectacle — every  man  crowding 
csVrv  other  man  for  place,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  ones  attaining  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  by  exploiting  their  weaker  brethren. 
Hut  onfy  ignorance  is  vicious  and  intol¬ 
erable.  More  and  more  each  day.  seeing 
human  nature  revealed  through  the  grind 
of  the  local  news  of  this  small  town  and 
its  environs,  1  am  not  permitted  to  be  a 
pessimist  very  long  at  a  time.  All  the  bad¬ 
ness  in  the  bunch  is  the  result  of  an  en¬ 
forced  selfishness.  Everybody  would  be 
more  kind,  more  helpful,  and  in  every 
way  more  beautiful  if  everybody  had  more 
time  to  know  one  another  and  know  life 
values.  Human  nature  suffers  much  for 
lack  of  leisure,  and  its  failure  to  date  to 
organize  and  make  the  most  of  the  leisure 
that  it  has. 


Drop  a  lit  tic  “Krcczonc"  on  a  touchy  corn  or 
callus  for  a  few  outfits.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
Doesn’t  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  corn,  soft  com,  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  the  "hard-skin’'  cal¬ 
luses  on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle  of 
"Fiu/nni"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 
Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Commercial  Art  j 


“THE  World  Makes  Way  for  a  Man 
Who  Knows  Where  He  is  Going"  is 
the  subject  of  a  remarkable  business 
romance  by  Merle  Crowell  that  will 
appear  next  month.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  had  no  definite  goal  at 
the  age  of  twenty-nine.  Then  he  ex¬ 
amined  himself  honestly  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  laid  out  a  bold  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  and  to-day,  at  forty- two,  he  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  the 
life-insurance  world. 


Gel  Full  Before  You  Enroll  in  Any  School 
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Department  of  Art  Instruction 
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Timothy’s  Last  Joke,  by  Valma  Clark 
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Cabot's  Creosote  Stains 


Pr«aarv«  lh«  Wood 
SO  .  Cheaper  than  Paint 
Rich,  VeUety,  Lading  Color* 

Any  intelligent  man  or  woman  can  i 
with  Cabot  >  Stain*.  No  ikill  i»  requ; 
a*  with  peinL  The  work  can  be  done  t 
a*  fa»t  a*  painting.  The  laving  in  mat 
and  labor  is  one-half,  and  the  rrtulu-art 
better  —  much  more  artistic  and  attrac 
coloring*,  greater  wood  preservation.  ( 
thirty-nve  years’  use  has  proved  the  v 
of  these  Stain*  for  this  era  of  high  p 
and  labor  shortage. 
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SAMUEL  CABOT.  Inc.,  Mfe.  Chemists 

135  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 

24  V.  Udr  Saw*.  OKM.  S25  M«kw  S«  r.«r«. 


Agents:  $10  a  Day 


dress,  which  hung  in  its  accustomed  place. 
Kay  had  taken  only  her  oldest  things. 
What  could  it  mean  ? 

AG  ATI  IA  sat  down  limply.  What  was  it 
Fay  had  said:  “Why  do  you  hate  me? 
You’d  oc  happier  alone,  wouldn’t  you?” 

Where  had  rav  gone,  then?  Perhaps  to 
her  grandmother's  beyond  Ithaca!  Agatha 
clutched  at  the  solution  with  relief,  con¬ 
vinced  that  she  had  hit  upon  the  right  ex¬ 
planation.  "And  why  shouldn’t  Fay’s 
grandmother,  her  own  blood  relation, 
share  the  burden?"  Agatha  argued.  Timo¬ 
thy,  she  owned  with  a  little  twinge  of  con¬ 
science,  had  been  even  closer  to  Fay, 
somehow,  than  that  maternal  grand¬ 
mother. 

Suddenly  Agatha  realized  that  at  last 
her  wish  had  come  true— she  was  alone! 

In  the  living-room.  Agatha  sat  down  to 
the  luxury  of  a  solitary  evening.  No 
longer  to  have  to  steel  herself  against 
Fay’s  outbursts  of  merriment!  Just  there, 
against  the  crocheted  doily,  Timothy’s 
head  had  always  rested.  .  .  .  Agatha 
closed  her  eyes  to  recapture  the  vision  of 
I  imothy  smoking  his  old  brier  pipe  there 
beside  her.  but  somehow  she  failed,  and 
she  was  appalled.  Could  it  he  that  she 
was  already  forgetting  him?  What  was 
that  little  joke  on  the  minister  that  Tim 
had  loved  to  tell?  Timothy  refused  even 
to  chuckle  for  her! 

She  pressed  the  balls  of  her  eyes;  she 
was  tired,  that  was  it.  Fay  had  probably 
made  the  four-ten  local  .  .  .  she  might  at 
least  have  left  a  note,  after  all  they’d  done 
for  her!  Doubtless  she’d  he  writing 
Agatha  to  send  on  the  rest  ofher  clothes. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Agatha 
announced  to  Dean  that  Fay  had  gone  on 
a  visit  to  her  Grandmother  Scott. 

"That  so?  You— heard  from  her?” 
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In  shape,  Bernards  are  the  real  thing. 
They  cut  cleanly,  they  grip  like  a  vise, 
and  the  “open  throat"  swallows  the 
wire  to  any  length  and  is  great  for 
bending  or  stretching.  None  but 
Bernards  do  the  three  jobs  so  welL 
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Timothy’s  Last  Joke 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

“  I  had  dinner  at  home;  Mother  had  one 
of  her  spells.  You  can  dock  me  half  a 
day—” 

“Your  mother’s  worse?” 

“She’ll  get  along.  I — I’ve  a  woman  in 
to  take  care  of  her  now.  But  Fay — ’’ 

“Dean  Mackie,  you  sure  you’re  tellin’ 
me  the  truth?  You’re  shieldin’  her,  with 
that  innocent  look!” 

“I  saw  her  polishin’  things  up  around 
the  kitchen.”  he  admitted,  "and  then  she 
went — out  for  a  bit.  But  say,” — the  hoy’s 
mouth  suddenly  matched  Agatha’s  in  its 
grim  repression — “even -if  Fay  had  a  habit 
of  confidin’  in  me,  which  she  ain’t,  do  you 
think  I’d  tell  all  I  know,  with  you  stanain’ 
ready  to  give  her  Hail  Columb  ia?f# 

I  hey  measured  each  other  with  open 
antagonism.  "Reckon  1  can  wait!” 
snapped  Agatha. 

Dean  bolted  his  food  and  left  the  house. 

“  Irresponsible  . . .  always  was,”  Agatha 
said  to  herself  as  she  cleared  away  the 
dishes.  "She’ll  he  driftin’  in  any  minute." 

But  Fay  did  not  drift  in.  Finally, 
Agatha  took  a  lamp  and  climbed  the  stairs 
to  the  girl’s  room.  The  room  was  untidy, 
with  bureau  draw  ers  half  open  and  clothes 
strewn  about.  It  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
hasty  packing.  Yes,  Fay’s  suit  case  was 

E,  the  closet  w  as  half  empty  of  clothes! 
ha  stared  stupidly  at  the  pink  silk 
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THE  JOY 
of  a  Really  Fine 
Canoe 

AT  the  foot  of  the  float  is 
.  tied  a  canoe — an  “Old 
Town.”  It  rests  on  the  water, 
buoyant,  graceful,  inviting. 

Your  first  impression  is  one 
of  beauty.  The  gunwales  and 
decks  are  of  rich,  red  mahogany. 
The  trim  is  an  artistic  pattern 
running  from  how  to  stern. 
Lights  and  shadows  play  over 
the  highly  varnished  surface. 

You  step  in.  Lightly,  you 
dip  your  paddle,  and  the  canoe 
moves  easily  over  the  surface. 
Deeper  thrusts,  and  you  speed 
along,  noiselessly,  tirelessly. 

Then  you  realize  why  the 
"Old  Town”  is  the  finest  of  all 
canoes.  The  trim  Indian  lines 
make  for  speed  combined  with 
steadiness.  Every  "Old  Town 
Canoe"  is  patterned  after  a  real 
Indian  model. 

An  “Old  Town”  will  last 
you  for  years.  It  is  the  best 
made,  lightest  and  lowest  priced 
of  canoes.  $54  up  from  dealer 
or  factory. 

The  arc  1923  catalog  shovrs  all  models  in 
full  colors.  Write  for  one  to-day.  It  is  free. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 
365  Middle  Su  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 
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GROOM 

fUMMAMtlC 

Keeps  Hail’ 

Combed 


Hair  Stays  Combed,  Glossy 

“Hair-Groom”  Keeps  Hair  Combed  any  Style,  Well-Groomed — 


Not  Sticky  or  Greasy  on 

Even  stubborn,  unruly  or  sham¬ 
pooed  hair  stays  combed  all  day  in 
any  style  you  like.  "Hair-Groom" 
is  a  dignified  combing  cream  which 
gives  that  natural  gloss  and  wcll- 

S roomed  elTcct  to  your  hair — that 
nal  touch  to  good  dress  both  in 
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Hair — Millions  Use  It 

business  and  on  social  occasions. 

Grcaseless,  stainless  "Hair- 
Groom”  docs  not  show  on  the 
hair  because  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
scalp,  therefore  your  hair  remains 
so  soft  and  pliable  and  so  natural 
that  no  one  can  tell  you  used  it. 
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HAIR-GROOM 

Costs  Only  50c  a  Jar  at  any  Drug  Store 

The  Hair-Groom  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio  Walkcrvlllo.  Ontario.  Canada 
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Agatha  ignored  the  question.  Dean  re¬ 
lapsed  into  silence,  but  he  choked  on  a 
scalding  mouthful  of  coffee  and  Agatha 
caught  him  looking  at  her  curiously. 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  Kay’s  grandmother 
to  verify  the  girl’s  whereabouts.  Having 
posted  the  letter,  and  calculated  that  an 
answer  should  come  through  in  three  or 
four  days,  she  busied  herself  with  house¬ 
hold  duties. 

Gloomy  enough  meals  these  days.  Dean 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  appetite,  and  was 
anxious  only  to  be  through  with  the  form 
of  eating,  and  to  get  away.  Agatha  asked 
him  about  his  mother  and  attempted,  al¬ 
most  wistfully,  to  make  a  little  cheery 
conversation. 

"Getting  along,”  he  answered  brusquely. 

"  I'll  just  run  over  and  see  her,  take  her 
a  hit  o’  broth — ” 

"No!  Visitors  .  .  .  upset  her.  Sorry." 

In  spite  of  the  rebuff,  Agatha  owned  in 
fairness  to  him  that  Dean  Mackie  was  not 
a  bad  boy:  industrious,  notwithstanding 
the  poverty  of  his  own  barren  little  farm, 
and  good  to  his  mother. 

But  Agatha  was  not  at  peace.  The 
house  was  appallingly  empty.  She  missed 
Fay’s  clattcnngs  in  the  kitchen,  her  little 
explosions  of  song.  It  was  a  "Good  miss," 
Agatha  insisted  . . .  hut  no,  it  was  an  ache. 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Timothy 
had  never  been  farther  away  from  her. 
It  was  as  though  she  needed  Fay’s  laugh 
about  the  place  to  hear  Timothy  joining  in. 

/“\N  THE  fourth  morning  after  Kay’s  ab- 
rupt  departure  Agatha  awoke  with  a 
faint  touch  of  sciatica.  She  had  been  over¬ 
doing.  The  housework  on  the  Brant  place 
was  too  much  for  one  woman!  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Agatha  was  usually  something 
of  a  stoic  about  her  sciatica  it  was  odd  how 
rapidlv  that  one  little  twinge  of  pain  as¬ 
sumed  large  proportions.  All  the  sign  posts 
pointed  one  way:  Kay  must  come  hack  I 

After  all,  Kay  was  young,  and  the 
Brant  place  was  rather  dreary  of  late.  A 
party,  perhaps— Kay  and  I  imothy  had 
always  hankered  for  a  party. 

Perhaps  Agatha  had  better  go  after  Fay 
herself,  make  sure  of  her.  There  should  be 
a  letter  in  the  morning  mail. 

The  letter  came  even  as  she  had  fore¬ 
seen;  Agatha  glanced  at  the  postmark, 
eagerly  ripped  it  open.  It  was  all  work¬ 
ing  out  just  as  she  had  planned! 

Dazed,  she  spelled  through  the  prim, 
Spencerian  handwriting  a  second  time; 
Prudence  Scott — "Mrs.,”  in  parentheses 
— begged  to  state  that  she  had  not  seen 
her  granddaughter,  had  had  no  word  from 
her. 

But  what  did  it  mean?  Overwhelmingly, 
the  truth  rushed  in  upon  Agatha.  Kay 
had  disappeared — the  way  a  girl  from 
Interlaken  had  disappeared.  The  girl’s 
body  had  been  found  later!  Dean!  \\  here 
was  Dean?  She  remembered  he  was  late 
again,  had  not  come  for  breakfast. . . .  No 
time  to  wait  for  him!  Tremblingly  Agatha 
hitched  old  Jerusalem,  urged  him  to  town. 
The  ticket  agent!  Why  hadn't  she  thought 
of  him  before? 

No,  positively  Sam  had  sold  no  ticket  to 
Kay  Brant. 

So  one  had  seen  Kay!  The  village  peo¬ 
ple  seized  upon  the  possibility  of  a  mystery 
with  gusto.  "How  long  had  she  been 
gone?  .  .  .  Off  to  the  city  on  a  spree," 
winked  facetious  old  Jep  Thompson — 
“Young  people! 
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Timothy’s  Last  Joke,  by  Valma  Clark 
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nPWO  hours  later  Apatha  returned  from 
^  another  fruitless  trip  to  the  village  and 
flung  herself  face  down  on  her  bed.  She 
lay  there,  a  lone,  bleak  figure,  until  an 
odd  little  stirring  from  Timothy’s  room 
roused  her.  She  sat  un.  listened,  at  length 
crept  silently  across  the  hall,  and  stopoed 
breathing  entirely  as  she  came  before 
Timothv’s  open  door.  Fay  stood  there  in 
the  sunlight,  her  hands  on  her  hips,  her 
hat  pushed  tipsily  back,  and  chuckled 
softly  un  at  "1  imothy’s  portrait — an  en¬ 
larged  coition  of  I  imothy  and  the  marble- 
topped  table:  "I'm  so  dam  happy  I’ve 
got  to  tell  someone,  Tnclc  Tim,  and  there’s 
not  another  soul!’’ 

“Fay!”  Agatha  breathed  in  awe. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Aggie!  I'll  draw  the  shades 
right  down  again.  .  .  .  Why,  what  is  it? 
You’re  crying!  W  hy,  honey!"  Fay's  arms 
were  about  her,  hugging  her  tight.  “I’ve 
been  taking  care  of  Dcany’s  mother.  She’s 
getting  along  fine  now,  and  your  worries 
are  about  over.  Aunt  Aggie.  I’ll  soon  be 
leaving,  clearing  out  with  all  my  noise 
and  messincss — as  quick  as  Dean  can 
save  a  bit.  Jim  Fisher'll  take  Dean's 
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“You  mean  .  .  .  you  and  Dean?” 

Fey  nodded,  laughing. 

Agatha  clutched  her.  "I  won't  have  it, 
Fav!  I  can't  stand  it!  I'll  rent  the  farm 
to  Dean,  do  anything— hut  you’ll  have  to 
go  on  livin’ with  me.  And  I’ve  been  thinkin’ 


Agatha  turned  on  him.  "I’ll  have  you 
know  my  niece  is  a  girl  o’  responsibility. 

The  sheriff  reassured  her;  they'd  send 
out  inquiries,  post  the  countryside.  Had 
Mrs.  Brant  a  good  clear  picture;  and  what 
was  Fay  wearing  when  last  seen? 

Cold  and  grim  on  the  outside,  but 
shaken  and  worn-out  underneath,  Agatha 
at  last  turned  home.  She  told  Dean;  she 
supposed  he  was  feeling  something  of 
what  she  felt,  but  she  was  hardly  con¬ 
scious  of  him.  A  day,  two  days,  dragged 
by. 

Alone  in  Fay’s  room,  Agatha  broke 
down.  She  would  have  given  a  good  deal 
to  hear  Fay’s  ripple  of  care-free  laughter, 
and  acknowledged  it  humbly,  shamelessly. 
She  fingered  the  stuff  of  Fay’s  pink  dress, 
and  thought  of  the  soft  crimson  silk  shawl 
that  Timothy  had  given  her  when  they 
were  married.  She  had  stowed  it  away  in 
tissue  paper!  .  .  .  Fay  would  love  that 
shawl.  If  she  could  only  have  another 
chance.  .  .  .  Agatha  wiped  away  acid 
tears,  took  herself  firmly  in  hand. 

In  those  few  days  she  grew  old,  and 
tighter-lipped  than  ever,  and  Dean 
N Jackie  noticed  it.  “Look  here,”  he  said 
impulsively,  “you’re  taking  it  too  hard. 
Maybe  Fay’ll  turn  up  to-day!” 

“You  don’t  know  anything  about  it,” 
muttered  Agatha.  "Reckon  you  don’t 
care  much  about  her — really.” 

“No?"  Dean's  voice  was  strange.  Per¬ 
haps  he  did  care,  after  all;  Agatha  was 
sorry  to  hurt  anyone;  she  put  out  an 
awkward  hand  and  touched  his  shoulder. 

Dean  turned  gruff,  sheepish,  "(iucss 
I’ll  he  startin’  the  wood  lot  if  I  finish  in 
time,”  he  said,  without  meeting  her  eyes; 
“  been  mcanin’  to  get  over  there  all  spring, 
hut  I’ve  been  too  dog-goned  busy.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  eh?" 

.  "Potatoes,”  she  agreed  listlessly.  “No 
one's  touched  the  wood  lot  since  Timothy 
worked  there  last  fall — just  before  he  took 
to  his  bed.” 
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How  would  you  look  in 
this  brushed  jacket? 

Asd  also,  how  would  you  feel?  It 
certainly  has  style  to  it,  and  there 
are  four  two- color  models  to  choose 
from,  each  with  two  plain  pocket*  and 
plain  hack.  The  inside  of  this  jacket 
is  not  brushed;  it  is  perfectly  smooth, 
giwirig  excellent  fitting  qualities.  No¬ 
tice  that  the  band*  which  edge  the 
front  pockets  and  cuffs  are  also  smooth. 
They  give  a  style  and  color  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  jacket. 

Try  one  on  in  some  men's  furnishing 
shop  or  good  department  store.  Look, 
also,  at  the  Dunhnin  Tweed  jackets 
and  at  the  flat  knit  tailored  and  un- 
tailored  and  "D"  styles.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  them,  write  us. 

THE  DUNHAM  MILLS,  INC.. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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of  a  little  party.  Fay;  openin’  the  parlor, 
dancin’,  maybe.’’ 

Dancing?  Aunt  Aggie,  you  wouldn’t! 
I’ve  been  thinking  you  were — dead. 
Dead!  Didn’t  Dean  tell  you  where  I 
was?’’ 

"All  the  village  has  been  posted.  .  .  . 
Searching  parties.  I  blamed  myself.” 

‘‘Hut  I  don’t  understand.  I  left  word 
with  Dean — sent  messages  every  day.” 
"Hey!”  bellowed  Dean.  "Wl 


here  arc 

you?”  Look  here,  you  folks!”— it  was  a 
tousled-haired  boy,  divided  between  awe 
and  mirth,  who  burst  in  upon  them — 
"  I’ve  got  the  biggest  surprise  of  your  lives 
for  you,  down  in  the  wood  lot!  Come  on!  ” 

Fay  stopped  him.  "Dean,  why  did  you 
trick  Aunt  Aggie  so?” 

"I  wanted  her  to  appreciate  you.  At 
first  I  didn’t  mean  to  carry  it  so  far — but 
1  couldn’t  back  out.  Sorry.  Never  mind 
now.  Come  on!” 

Fay  swung  on  Dean’s  arm  and  Agatha 
followed  them. 

"Potatoes,  did  you  say!”  chortled 
Dean.  "My  eye!  The  joke  of  the  country¬ 
side!” 

rPHE  wood  lot  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
1  from  the  house,  a  secluded  spot, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  gently  rising 
bill  and  on  the  other  three  sides  by  woods. 
Agatha  and  the  young  people,  approach¬ 
ing  the  wood  lot  from  the  south,  the  hill, 
near  noon  of  a  bright  day,  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  down  upon  a  sunny,  broad 
field— quite  the  best  potato  soil  of  the 
Brant  farm. 

Hut  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  they  stopped 
short.  It  Was  no  ordinary  potato  field  they 
had  come  upon.  Stretching  away  from 
them,  back  to  the  very  woods,  was  a  solid 
sheet  of  crimson  tulips  in  full  bloom — 
four  acres  of  perfectly  useless,  gorgeous 
crimson  tulips! 

“Well,  1  never!”  gasped  Agatha.  " How 
in  time — ”  And  suddenly  it  came  to  her: 
Timothy  and  his  everlasting  practical 
jokes!  He  had  set  them  out  himself  last 
fall.  She  remembered  his  mysterious  trips 
to  town;  remembered  being  worried  about 
him,  coming  out  to  hoo-hoo;  remembered 
1  imothy’s  hastening  in  to  assure  her  he 
was  all  right  and  soon  through. . .  .No  need 
for  her  to  come  dow  n  there. ...  A  colossal 
task  for  a  sick  man!  Agatha  could  see  him 
stooping  over  them,  chuckling  at  each 
bulb. 

"Uncle  Timothy!” 

"He  had  his  joke!”  boomed  Dean. 
"Pretty  foxy,  I’ll  say.” 

Tim,"  breathed  Agatha.  "Well,  I — 
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never!” 


Suddenly  Agatha  broke  down,  laughing 
with  the  others,  and  in  that  moment  she 
understood  Timothy  as  she  had  never  un¬ 
derstood  him  in  his  life.  Standing  there 
on  the  hillside,  with  that  sweep  of  crimson 
tulips  below  them,  they  laughed  all  the 
crusts  and  barriers  away,  so  that  they 
could  never  again  be  anything  but  friends. 
And  old  Timothy,  very  near  to  them  now-, 
rubbing  his  hands  together,  chuckling, 
must  have  found  this  rare  appreciation  of 
his  little  joke  the  perfect  tribute,  for 
Timothy  as  a  ghost  could  never  have  been 
anything  but  a  merry,  chuckling  little 
ghost.  Hut  there  was  one  small  difference: 
Fay’s  mirth  was  laughter  mixed  with 
tears,  while  Agatha’s  was  tears  mixed 
with  laughter;  and  that  is  ever  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  youth  and  age. 
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TEETH  THE 
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Truth  in  Advertising  Implies  Honesty  in  Manufacture 


hard  conditions  it  ordinarily  has  to  meet. 

Hut  with  man-grown  plants  every¬ 
thing  is  different.  He  gathers  the  seeds 
from  selected  plants.  He  doesn’t  let  them 
rot  on  the  ground.  Men  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  producing  seeds  for  the  market 
clean  them  by  suction,  dry  them— some¬ 
times  with  hot  air— and  keep  them  under 
the  best  conditions. 

Then  they  are  given  four  tests:  First, 
what  is  called  a  "quick  germination  test." 

A  few  of  the  seeds  from  one  lot  are  placed 
on  blotting  paper.  Another  piece  of  pa¬ 
per  is  nut  over  them.  Both  of  these  are 
wet.  They  are  then  kept  in  a  sort  of  in¬ 
cubator  for  a  couple  of  days  at  a  tempera-  | 
ture  of  about  ninety  degrees.  I  nder 
these  forced  conditions  they  germinate,  if 
they  are  seeds  of  the  right  quality. 

They  are  given  a  second  germination 
test  by  planting  in  greenhouses.  I  here  is 
also  a  “purity  test,"  to  determine  w Tether 
they  are  free  of  dirt,  chaff,  and  seeds  of 
other  plants  or  of  weeds.  Finally,  there  is 
an  outdoor  planting  test  to  check  up  on 
all  the  others. 

TMIE  result  is  that  most  of  these  seeds 
1  will  grow  when  planted.  A  good  per¬ 
centage  for  peas,  for  example,  is  ninety  per 
cent;  for  eggplant  and  peppers,  seventy 
per  cent;  for  beans,  one  hundred  per  cent! 

Man,  therefore,  does  not  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  million  times  as  many  seeds  as  he 
intends  to  use.  So  he  has  bent  his  ener¬ 
gies  toward  producing  fewer  seeds  and 
smaller  ones  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  or  vegetable,  or  flower.  He  has 
tried  to  get  rid  of  seeds  entirely,  wherever 
it  was  possible;  as  in  the  navel  oranges 
and  the  seedless  plum. 


lie  says  to  Nature:  "Now,  don’t  worry! 
’ll  keep  this  family  going.  I  won’t  let  it 
ie  out.  Just  you  help  me  to  give  people 
better  to  cat  and  more  beauti- 


I 

die 

something 
ful  to  look  at.' 

And  Nature  certainly  is  a  wonder  when 
it  comes  to  cooperating  along  that  line. 
Do  you  remember  the  sunflowers  that 
used  to  grow’  along  the  back  fence  when 
you  were  a  child  ?  I  hey  had  a  row  of  gold 
petals  around  a  big  brown  center  that  was 
simply  crammed  with  seeds.  It  was  Na¬ 
ture's  old  trick  of  concentrating  on  seeds 
and  not  caring  about  beantiful  but  rather 
foolish  petals. 

Then  human  beings  took  a  hand.  They 
saw  the  possibilities  of  beauty  in  these 
common  flowers.  They  began  looking  for 
exceptional  specimens;  those  with  more 
petals  than  usual;  those  of  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  color. 

In  a  recent  seed  catalogue  I  counted 
lixteen  varieties  of  sunflowers.  Some  of 
them  had  literally  thousands  of  petals 
and  only  a  very  small  seed  center.  They 
ranged  in  color  from  creamy  white  to  red  ! 

I  here  was  another  flower  your  mother 
used  to  grow  in  her  garden,  the  dahlia.  It 
had  quill-shaped  petals,  as  stiff  and  formal 
as  if  cut  out  by  a  machine.  But  man  took 
a  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  dahlia  family. 


Treasures  You  Never  Can  Replace 

A  cherished  silver  heirloom  —would  you  scour  it  with  grit? 
Any  treasure  you  can  not  replace  deserves  careful  cleaning 
— and  the  precious  thin  enamel  of  your  teeth  is  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  you  have.  Once  scratched  or  worn  away 
by  gritty  dentifrices  even  Nature  can  never  replace  tooth 
enamel  or  restore  its  beauty.  Choose  a  safe  dental  cream 
now — one  that  docs  not  scratch  or  scour — and  avoid  years 
of  regret  later  on. 

Colgate's  Clean*  Teeth  The  Right  Way 
••w  oho"  un  J  FolUhra  Horan'!  Scratch  or  Scour 

recently  made  shows  Colgate's  it  rccom- 
i  than  any  other  dentifrice. 

»cns  clinging  particles  from  rhe 
vegetable  oil  M»ap  k* mlv  washes 
Otildrm  use  it  regularly  and  willingly 
f  its  delicious  flavor. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Established  ISOt> 
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brush  that 
fits  all  your  teeth 

THE  tooth  brush  that  cleans 
all  your  teeth  except  one  or 
two  is  shirking  its  duty. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth  Brushes 
arc  designed  to  fit  all  vour  teeth 
and  clean  every  one  thoroughly. 
The  tufted  bristles  reach  between 
the  teeth  and  into  depressions 
caused  by  crooked  teeth. 

The  curved  handle  of  a  Pro- 
phy-lac-tic  enables  you  to  brush 
the  places  ordinarily  hard  to 
reach.  Even  the  inside  surfaces 
and  the  backs  of  the  back  teeth 
are  easy  to  clean. 

l’ro-pnylac-tic  Tooth  Brushes  come 
in  three  sixes  — adults’,  youths’  anj 
children's;  and  in  three  decrees  of  stiff¬ 
ness— hard.  medium,  and  soft. 

FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Florence,  Mum. 

Sold  by  *11  dealer*  la  the  tailed  Slate,  aad  Canada 


lac- 


\  m 


•  v  i 


Always 
Sold 
in  a 
Yellow 
Box 


With  the  help  of  Nature  he  began  to  spin 
another  romance  of  seeds:  of  birth  and 
marriage  and  remarriage;  of  breeding  and 
inbreeding  and  cross-breeding.  Lntil  to¬ 
day  there  are  dozens  of  varieties  of  dahl- 
as  in  all  colors  and  shades,  and  in  a  be¬ 
wildering  diversity  of  forms.  There  are 
fashions  in  flowers;  and  dahlias  are  "in 
fashion"  among  flower  growers  now. 
Vegetables  don’t  exactly  go  out  of  fash- 
1,  but  the  demand  for  certain  kinds  is 


ion 


sometimes  affected  in  peculiar  ways.  For 
instance,  you  may  not  see  any  connection 
between  radishes  and  prohibition:  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  eighteenth  amendment 
caused  a  slump  in  the  market  for  radishes. 
1  hey  used  to  be  served  in  large  quantities 
at  the  free  lunch  counters  of  saloons.  With 
the  passing  of  the  free  lunch,  the  demand 
for  radishes  was  considerably  less. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  one 
of  man’s  latest  achievements  is  green  com 
which  has  a  handle  on  the  cob!  This  han¬ 
dle  is  a  stem  about  two  inches  long,  by 
which  you  can  hold  the  corn  while  you  eat 
it.  If  someone  will  now  produce  an  ear  of 
com  which  I  can  eat  without  getting  most 
of  it  on  the  outside  of  my  face,  instead  of 
inside.  I  will  rise  up  and  call  that  man 
blessed.  Green  com  is  as  bad  as  water¬ 
melon.  in  regard  to  which  the  colored  lady 
observed  that  her  only  trouble  in  eating  it 
was  that  the  seeds  got  into  her  ears! 

I  SPOKE  of  the  amazing  fact  that  tons  of 
1  tomatoes  can  be  raised  from  an  ounce  of 
seeds.  It  is  hardly  less  astonishing  to  me 
that  a  dollar's  worth  of  seeds  will  plant  a 
garden,  twenty  by  forty  feet  in  size,  with 
twenty  varieties  of  vegetables;  and  that, 
if  properly  cultivated,  this  plot  will  pro¬ 
duce  enough  Vegetables  for  a  family  of 
four  during  a  w  hole  summer.  Yet  all  the 
seeds  necessary  to  furnish  this  supply 
would  not  fill  a  half-pint  cup. 

You  may  not  want  to  grow  either  a 
vegetable  or  a  flower  garden,  but  would 
like  to  have  some  nice  grass  in  your  front 
yard.  Perhaps  you  live  in  a  city  apart¬ 
ment,  where  the  only  "front  yard"  out¬ 
side  your  eighth-story  parlor  windows  is 
air!  You  can't  very  well  have  a  lawn  in 
midair.  But  how  about  the  golf  course, 
or  the  tennis  court,  where  you  sometimes 
play?  And  did  you  ever  wonder  how  they 
keep  the  turf  on  a  football  field  from  being 
torn  to  pieces? 

Growers  have  developed  mixtures  of 
grass  seed  adapted  to  the  putting  greens 
of  golf  courses;  others  for  the  fair  green. 

I  here  arc  special  mixtures  for  the  football 
field,  the  polo  field,  the  tennis  court,  the 
croquet  ground — each  different  from  the 
others.  There  are  mixtures  for  the  South, 
for  the  seaside,  for  shady  spots,  for  ter¬ 
races,  banks,  and  hillsides,  as  well  as  for 
lex  el  lawns. 

Of  course  there  are  two  ways  of  getting 
a  lawn:  by  seeding  the  prepared  ground, 
or  by  sodding  it.  One  gains  a  little  time 
by  the  latter  method;  but  to  my  surprise 
Mr.  Henderson  declared  that  the  time 
gained  is  very  little,  and  that  the  ultimate 
results  are  far  inferior  to  those  obtained 
by  seeding. 

One  extraordinary  thing  about  seeds 
and  plants  is  that  they  differ  so  strangely 
in  their  taste  for  food.  Sweet  peas,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  a  gluttonous  appetite  for  ni¬ 
trogen.  But  the  curious  thing  about  it  is 
that  they  are  very  fussy  about  the  wav  they 
get  this  nitrogen.  They  don’t  want  it  raw. 


NEW^  HOMES 

are  beautified  and  kept  beautiful 
with  Butcher’s  —  the  original 
wax  polish,  and  still  the  recog¬ 
nised  leader.  It  will  keep  your 
Floors,  I  nt#r tor  Woodwork,  Furniture, 
»nd  Linoleum*  continuoutlj  fresh  and 
attractive.  "The  polioli  that  Siva*  tha 
Celvat  tl«n?"  ha*  Mood  tha  U*t  of  lima 
in  many  of  tha  country'*  find  man- 
•ions.  Y  our  dealer  *houU  hava  it  — 
if  not.  tand  *sc  for  gancrou*  aamplocan. 

lUitritcvs 

BOSTON  POLISH 

or  Hard  Wax 

#>*»*  /i>f  m*  Oran*  ran 


Clark's  20th  Mediterranean  Cruise 

June  27.  •prrtally  chartm-l M  Belt  to,"  SS.fiM 
tons;  fll  da yn.  ffluo  up  Itiriu  line  boteta. 
fUlito*.  dr! \  ca.  frra  Htop-ovrrt  In  Kurupc. 
8rMMr.lt  TOURM  TO  EUROPE. 

F.  C*  CLARK  Tima*  Building  NEW  YORK 


TEA 


_  H#w  • 

wrtta  for  boofcWt 

>m»e  ORUAMKATIO*.  B1  ",  «t.4  Ik.  New  TwrS 


TEA-ROOM 

TRAINING 


SELL  US  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


Oab.  Dm*  *4l<mW.IJihS4..N.«r«k.N.T. 

no  to 

...  *wk 

_  ....  .  wlliiw  our 

gun  run  trod  nil-wool,  mnde-to-meunirc  mils. 
Guarani  ml  handmade  workmanship— higgmt  tailor¬ 
ing  vnluan  ever  oft*1  mi  You  rolled  deposit  nnd  keep 
it  a«  your  profit  No  delivering— *..<  «hii.  C.  O.  D. 
varrym*  ctun>  with  Urge  an m plea  furnuhed.  8uit»  nil 
one  price  *2850.  Enclumva  territory  to  right  men. 
XX  nta  fully— Mating  experience. 

HOMELAND  TAILORING  COMPANY 

17  S.  Pm.  St, —I  Dapvtmanl  it 


Mmn/  W  (A.  M<*id 

SUPERB  nnd  mil 
VENUS  provide., 
luxury  and  pencil  o 
No  breaking  of  leads. 

17  Black  Degreea  and  3 
Alt 

American  Lead  Penoil  Co. 
210  Fifth  Am-  York 
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^DIAMONDS™*! 


FROM  JASON  WEILER  &  SONS 

o 4  Boston,  Mam.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  Importers 

For  Over  47  yearn  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Sons,  of  Boston,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
cl  m  mom  I  importing  concerns  in  America  selling 
to  jewelers  However,  a  large  business  is  dooe 
direct  bv  mail  with  customers  at  Importing 
prices!  Here  are  several  diamond  ©Here—  - 
direct  to  you  by  mail — which  dearly  demon¬ 
strate  our  iMoition  to  name  price*  on  diamonds 
that  should  surely  interest  any  present  or 
prospective  diamond  purchaser. 

—  ___  This  one  carat  diamond  Is  of 

W  fine  brilliancy  and  perfect  I  > 
^  cut.  Mounted  In  Ladles' 

V  ^  V  style  I4K.  solid  gold  setting 
order  this  diAm«»nd.  take  It  to 
O-  ariy  JrwHrr  *t»d  If  be  says  It 

-  *+  4  can  be  duplicated  for  !*•  than 

••WOO  send  It  hack  and 
your  money  will  tie  returned 
at  once  without  a  quibble 
Our  price  direct  tHCAfl 
I  carat.  1144. M  to  you . #l1d.W 


/~\NE  of  the  most  important  things  to 
'—'know  about  seeds  is  when  to  plant 
them.  They  remind  me  of  the  old  nursery 
rhyme.  Some  like  it  hot  and  some  like  it 
cold.  Also,  some  like  shade  and  some  like 
sun.  Seedsmen  get  out  a  “planting  ta¬ 
ble,’’  telling  when  to  sow  certain  seeds,  or 
to  set  out  various  plants.  Butthecomingof 
spring  is  not  always  according  to  schedule. 

*1  he  best  way  to  find  out  when  spring  is 
actually  on  the  way  is  to  watch  what  cer¬ 
tain  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs  are  doing.  The 
most  reliable  ones,  according  to  the  Hen¬ 
derson  people,  are  the  apple,  cherry, 
quince,  lilac,  dogwood,  strawberry,  grape, 
and  some  others.  They  say  that  a  grape¬ 
vine  is  an  almost  infallible  guide.  If  the 
leaf  buds  confidently  swell,  and  the  leaves 
unfold  with  assurance,  you  can  safely 
turn  weather  prophet  and  begin  to  get 
your  garden  tools  ready.  But  you  must 
remember  that  not  all  kinds  of  seeds  can 
be  planted  at  once.  Some  of  them  can  he 
sowed  as  soon  as  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
Others  must  wait  until  May  or  June. 

There  is  another  curious  difference  in 
plants.  Some  live  out  the  whole  cycle  of 
their  existence  in  a  single  summer.  The 
seeds  germinate,  grow;  the  plants  bear 
flowers,  and  die.  They  are  the  annuals. 
Other  seeds  produce  plants  the  first  year 
that  have  no  flowers.  After  a  winter’s 
sleep  they  come  up  again;  and  this  season 
they  flower  and  die.  They  are  the  bienni¬ 
als.  But  there  are  others  that  go  on  from 
year  to  year,  growing  and  blossoming,  but 
not  dying  unless  they  meet  with  some 
misfortune.  They  arc  the  perennials. 

And  so.  I  too  might  go  on,  almost  as 
indefinitely,  with  the  story  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  and  marvelous  ways  of  seeds  and 
plants.  To  me  the  seeds  are  the  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  of  the  two.  I  take  half  a 
dozen  of  them  in  my  hand.  They  are  not 
very  different  in  size  or  in  form.  5  et  this 
one  will  produce  an  elm  tree  and  this  one 
a  watermelon!  This  will  produce  a  sun¬ 
flower  and  this  one  a  pumpkin!  Or  here  is 
one  which,  like  the  double  petunia,  will 
have  lived  its  life  within  the  span  of  a  few 
months,  and  have  died,  leaving  not  even 
a  seed  behind;  while  here  is  another  that 
will  produce  plants  from  which  my  grand¬ 
children— if  I  had  any — could  gather 
flowers  to  put  on  my  grave,  if  they  w  anted 
to — which,  of  course,  they  wouldn't.  After 
all,  is  there  anything  in  this  wonderful 
world  that  is  more  wonderful  than  seeds?  1 


IT'S  TOASTED 


5305.00 

IVrfmiv  cut  blur- white 
diamond  of  exceptional 
brilliancy  with  four 
•mailer  perfectly  cut. 
blue- white  fUanincjfl*  «*n 
tlie  Mile*  Thermic  I*  all 
put  inum.  Iieautlfulty 
pier  ceil  amt  curved 

f  rtnji: 

I  her. I.  .  1217.00 
2 c.ral.  .  .  290.00 
3  carat.  .  .  4JS.00 


Cigarette 


tlieiUtcu  Therhuc  ti  IkK  I 
•olid  white  gold  I»eauti- 
fullyplercnTaiuicarvwt.  | 

.4  ft*  utlatoj  anJ  pfk* 
h  enrol  .  .  *11.00 
carol  .  .  SO. 00  | 

»y  coral  .  .  73.00  ! 

Money  refunded  If  th~e  it 
rhrwhrrr  fur  lew  tl 
If  deal  red.  ring*  will  »>c  * 
name  or  any  Mpree*  , 

Co.  with  privilege  uf  f 
examination  Ountla 
murid  guarantee  for  J 

full  valur  for  adltim#**.  j 

will*  #v*ry  purvha**. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS  (j 

CATAIOO 
FREE  ON 
"HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS "  /j 

T4.U  funk  to  U-aiait.  I 

full>  111**' rated  T.IU  I 

lnm  to  judeo,  wlr« t  I 

ami  tm  y  diamond*.  I 
TetU  bow  lh«*y  min*.  [  >'  I 
rut  amt  market  dia  t  § 
moodu  I  km  r— .fc  I 

•  hoalBI  wtdghta.  I 

ultra,  prim  and  |C?. 

cmaUllra.  IJOIW  Oi  - - 

•20 .000  no.  b 

«r«d  all  authority. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Sons 

352  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Diamond  Importer*  St  net  !8'1 

Foreign  Agcnrle.i  Am.trrd.m  .nil  Part. 


It's  toasted.  This 
one  extra  process 
gives  a  delightful 
flavor  that  cannot 
be  duplicated.  To 
know  how  good  a 
cigarette  can  be, 
you  must  try  a 
Lucky  Strike. 


Gov’t  Railway  Moil  Clerks  $133  a 
month;  expenses  paid.  Railroad 
pass.  Specimen  questions  FREE. 

Columbus  Institute,  Ml,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SKY  WRITING! 

Have  you  seen  it? 
An  airplane  writing 
Lucky  Strike  on  the 
sky— two  words  6'a 
miles  long  — each 
letter  a  mile  high. 
The  advertising 
sensation  of  1923. 


HANDSOME  W  — 

WALNUT  BUFFET 


A  thousand  othrr  beautiful  Furnishing?  in  latct 
styles.  Savcbitt  money.  Fact  nry-l»-F.nuly  prices 
Pay  a*  little  asHdown.fi  mall  monthly  payment.. 

1  TO  4  YEARS  TO  PAY 
□  Furnishings  □  Symphonic  Pianos 


Inca*. 


avsHf *a 

Biffale,N.Y 
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Better  Homes 

are  built  with  permanent 


walUamlce 

Board.  Strong,  air- tight, 
non-|)orou»,  moisture- 
resisting  Compo-Board 
keeps  your  home  dry,  sani- 
tun,  warm  in  winter,  cool 


fompoBoard 


IK rU’OOD  COUt  WALL  BOARD 


Thr  original  wall  lioanl— 
f<ir2*)yrar».  Will  not  crack,  warp, 
shrink  or  fall  off.  Doc*  not  re- 
•inirr  panel  *trip»  —  lartintimlly 
tlcooralrtl  with  wall  paper,  bur* 
lap,  cinvai,  or  oilier  wall  cover- 
in*.  Can  alao  he  painted  or 
kjlftoinincd.  (iet  the  genuine 
look  for  I  lie  wood  core* 

<  Join!  till#*  U  mI4  \*J  <U. lm 

nd ling  Comp**  Hoard. 

ltiirrr-«in|  IwhAM  nun) 

I  I  Ce  u-h  fin  i  ^miMi  lhwrd  l«r  new  honirs 


The  Compo-Board  Company 

HI*  l  >  ihI-iIo  Atomic  N. 
MinncapoUa  Min 


Course  by  Mail 


Any  Instrument 


District  Salesmen 


learn  in  spare  time  at  home 
Earn  S30— S35  a  Week 

l.vrrr  woman  nhoiiM  learn.  Wo 
trail*  Itoclnnifa.  Practical  Numa. 
Mother*  and  ItHUlinn  Work  eft 
by  our  I'aartnatirur  HomMtudy 
Method.  I^arllwtflklraifuS^ni 
I  junmard  r»\  nhydclana.  Latab* 


:mwoSSTSsSi rim: 

K  *tl  niuso  #*4*. rCpiMT 


Music  Lessons 


aNurse 


Your  teeth 

are  like  trees 


NTo  ONE  would  think  of  spraying  the 
I  bronchi'*  of  n  tree  to  keep  it  healthy, 
while  the  soil  around  the  roots  was  bring 
dug  n way.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
life  of  r  tree  dr|>end*  upon  n  good  mot 
foundation  even  more  than  upon  well- 
cared-for  branches. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  your  teeth. 
No  matter  how  w  hite  or  free  from  decay 
you  may  keep  them,  unless  your  gumt 
are  healthy,  pyorrhea  will  attack  ami 
weaken  the  bony  root  socket*  which  hold 
the  teeth  in  place.  Then  they  loosen 
and  fall  out  (or  must  lie  extracted),  be¬ 
cause  their  root  support  is  gone. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  teeth  white 
and  clean,  I’yorrhocule  I  Wder  tone*  and 
strengthens  the  gums.  It  is  designed 
txpr fitly  to  aid  in  repairing 

Soft,  bleeding , 

receding  gum» 

I’ von  mi  oci  nr.  Powder  is  the  one  denti¬ 
frice  that,  since  1908,  has  been  proved 
effective  in  clinics  devoted  exclusively 
to  pyorrhea  study  and  research.  It  krtpt 
h.-nlt  liy  gums  healthy.  It  aids  soft. tender, 
bleeding  or  receding  gums  to  regain 
quickly  their  health  and  vitality,  thereby 
strengthening  the  nmt  foundation  Upon 
which  your  teeth 
must  de|iend. 
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dollar  package 
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improve  the  health  of  many  a  business 
man  who  now  makes  a  practice  of  studying 
stock  reports  or  of  perusing  financial 
statements  at  lunch  time. 

We  have  positive  evidence  that  the 
sight  of  food,  the  sound  of  food  being  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  odor  of  food  w  ill  cause  the 
stomach  to  secrete  what  is  known  as  the 
‘‘appetite  juice.”  It  is  so  called  because 
it  is  secreted  as  a  response  to  emotions 
pertaining  to  food.  This  appetite  juice  is 
of  practically  the  same  composition  as  the 
true  gastric  juice.  ItschicfoHice,  however, 
is  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of  the  true 
gastric  iuice,  and  if  it  is  checked  because 
of  unpleasant  emotions,  relatively  little 
tme  gastric  juice  will  be  secreted.  On  the 
other  hand,  appetizing  food,  served  when 
the  emotions  are  those  arising  from  happi¬ 
ness,  laughter. pleasant  music,  have  theef-  , 
feet  of  stimulating  these  juices  plentifully. 

Professional  men — doctors,  lawyers, 
writers — and  business  men  are  among 
those  who  commonly  complain  of  diges¬ 
tive  troubles.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
they  are  very  apt  to  let  their  minds  be 
occupied  during  meals  with  the  problems 
of  their  working  hours.  Strangely  enough, 
an  occupation  which  seems  to  show  a  very 
high  proportion  of  sufferers  from  digestive 
trouble  is  that  of  the  night  watchman. 

T'HE  prevalence  of  indigestion  among 
■  night  watchmen  came  to  my  attention 
some  years  ago  when,  at  the  Cornell  Clinic 
in  New  York,  we  were  classifying  our  pa¬ 
tients  w  ith  stomach  troubles.  I’hc  number 
of  night  watchmen  suffering  from  indiges-  | 
tion  was  so  large  that  we  made  a  very- 
careful  research  to  determine  the  reason. 
Our  conclusion  was  that  the  main  factor 
leading  to  indigestion  among  these  men 
was  the  lonesomeness  and  the  somber 
conditions  under  which  they  ate  their 
midnight  meal,  while  the  unsatisfactory, 
noisy  apartments  where  they  slept  by  day 
also  had  some  bearing. 

No  matter  how  simple  our  meals,  we 
should  make  a  point  of  eating  them  under 
just  as  pleasant  conditions  as  possible, 
with  a  decent  and  orderly  ceremony,  for 
this  contributes  to  the  agrccablcness  of 
the  occasion.  We  should  he  especially 
careful  that  our  sense  of  sight  is  not 
offended  by  the  presence  of  dirty  dishes 
or  stains  upon  the  tablecloth.  Many  people 
arc  unfavorably  affected  hv  the  noise  of 
rattling  dishes,  and  the  other  sounds  and 
sights  of  a  busy,  crowded  restaurant. 

A  verv  simple  thing,  such  as  taking  food 
in  an  order  to  which  you  arc  unaccustomed, 
may  have  the  same  effect.  If  you  doubt 
that  the  order  in  which  you  eat  your  meal 
is  important,  just  try-  reversing  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  your  dinner  sometime.  You 
will  find  that  you  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
food  because  of  its  unpalarahility.  Years 
ago  as  a  hoy  I  attended  a  class  banquet 
at  which  several  of  us,  as  a  stunt,  agreed 
to  start  with  the  ice  cream  and  to  eat 
backward  to  the  soup.  With  difficulty  I 
got  back  as  far  as  the  salad.  When  it 
came  to  the  meat  I  had  had  enough,  and 
only  my  own  will  could  make  me  eat  it. 
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The  entree  I  could  not  touch,  and  the 
mere  sight  of  the  soup  being  served  to  one 
of  my  companions  was  disgusting  to  me. 

Many  investigators  have  made  experi¬ 
ments  which  strikingly  confirm  the  theory 
that  it  is  important  to  eat  our  meals  when 
we  are  in  an  agreeable  frame  of  mind.  One 
scientist,  by  means  of  a  stomach  pump, 
removed  from  the  stomachs  of  some  dogs 
the  food  they  had  eaten  when  undisturbed 
and  apparently  happy.  Examination  of 
the  food  showed  that  digestion  was  pro- 

Eressing  normally.  On  another  occasion 
e  allowed  the  dogs  to  be  teased  and  an¬ 
noyed  by  other  dogs  while  they  were  eat¬ 
ing,  and  this  time  the  examination  showed 
that  the  dogs’  digestion  had  been  greatly 
impaired,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the 
secretions. 

Any  strong  sensation  of  fear  or  anger 
causes  the  adrenal  gland  to  secrete  adre¬ 
nalin,  and  for  some  time  after  such  an 
emotion  the  proportion  of  adrenalin  in  the 
blood  is  considerably  above  normal.  We 
know  that  the  proportion  of  adrenalin  in 
the  blood  has  to  do  with  regulating  the 
blood  pressure,  and  it  also  has  a  definite 
effect  upon  the  various  secretions,  particu¬ 
larly  the  gastric  juice.  I  can  best  show 

Cou  the  physical  effect  of  these  emotions 
y  telling  you  of  an  experiment  made 
upon  cats: 

The  blood  of  a  cat  was  tested  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  normal  content  of  adrenalin. 
Then  the  cat  was  put  in  a  cage  and  teased 
until  it  showed  signs  of  anger.  A  test  of 
its  blood  then  showed  that  the  proportion 
of  adrenalin  was  considerably  higher.  As 
the  cat  was  angered  more  and  more  the 
proportion  of  adrenalin  in  the  blood  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase.  Finally,  the  teasing  of 
the  cat  being  continued,  the  adrenalin 
content  sank  back  to  normal.  Then  it 
dropped  far  below  normal.  In  the  end, 
the  function  of  the  adrenal  gland  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  After  two  or  three  days 
of  teasing,  the  cat  was  really  a  cra/.y  cat. 
The  secretory  functions  in  every  part  of 
its  body  had  probably  been  affected. 


Hake  your  Dentists  Advice! 


Up  Stairs 
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TOOTH  JJRU 


A  home-made  3-in-Onc  Polish 
Mop  keeps  steps,  floors  and  base¬ 
boards  dustless  and  bright.  It’s 
easy  to  make  and  costs  very  little. 
Ju»t  cut  off  an  unlitury  ttvivu*  niop  ulxHit 
8  inchr*  from  the  handle  .tin!  apply 

3-in-One 

The  High  Qualit jrH outeholJ  Oil 

Allow  a  linlr  lime  for  the  nil  to  perme¬ 
ate  the  »tr.>nil!i  tliomuk’lilv  In-tore  ii'inir. 


CLEANS 


r our  economical  i-in-c>nc  r< 
will  pick  up  dust  and  lint  at 
much  more.  Shake  out-of¬ 
use  over  and  over.  Add  a  little 
a*  required. 

3-in-Onc  Du'tlrts  Dust  Clot! 
as  easy  to  make— and  are  Ju*t  a 
Use  cheese  cloth  or  any  cloth 
a  little  3-in-Onc  OiL 

Sold  at  all  stores  in  1-ox.,  3-ox. 
bottles  and  in  3-ox.  Handy 
Fits  Sample  and  Dictionary 
Writ*  lor  butli  co  ■ 

Til  R  KK-IN-ON  K  OIL 
l  130  D.  William  Street,  Sn»  ’ 


Dentists  say  that  r 
Dr.  West's  Tooth  N 
Brush  is  ideal,  because 
its  bristles  reach  with 
ease  all  the  crev¬ 
ices  and  surfaces 
of  your  teeth- 
around,  behind 
and  between. 


M  OUTSIDE 


V/OU  can  see  from  this  how  disastrous 
*  the  effect  of  strong  emotions  of  fear  or 
anger  may  be  upon  the  digestive  process, 
especiallv  if  these  emotions  occur  at  meal¬ 
time.  I  he  effect  of  these  emotions  at 
other  times  may  be  less  apparent,  but  in 
the  end  they  may  be  just  as  severe.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  learned  from  experience 
that  a  “fit  of  anger"  leaves  you  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  hours  afterward,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  may  last  for  days.  Intense  anger  last¬ 
ing  for  a  period  of  some  days  might  lead 
to  injuries  which  could  not  be  repaired  for  1  Dealer, 
weeks,  and  they  might  even  be  permanent.  a..ld’» 
Rapid  eating  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  ^5c 
the  commonest  causes  of  indigestion.  Youth’* 
However,  this  habit,  if  the  individual  has 
good  strong  teeth,  is  not  in  itself  usually  Adult*# 
responsible  for  the  trouble.  The  mental 
conditions  which  lead  a  man  to  eat  hastily 
arc  far  more  important. 

*1  he  man  who  is  given  to  the  habit  of 
hasty  eating  usually  has  a  nervous  tem¬ 
perament.  His  business  affairs  are  so 

Eressing  or  his  social  engagements  so 
adly  arranged  that  he  feels  he  must  slight 
the  important  function  of  mastication  to 
get  at  nis  other  half-finished  responsibili¬ 
ties.  'lhus,  while  eating,  he  is  actually 
under  an  emotional  strain,  and  is  driven 
by  a  sense  that  haste  is  imperative. 

Ordinarily  the  stomach  can  do  wonders 


and  BETWEEN 


ONLY  ONE 

R.  A.  UNDLEY,  19«  Merkel  St..  NEWARK.  N.  J. 

SlOO  aWcck 

FOR  DRAWING  ^ 

Op  How  would  vox .  like  a  fine  portion  al 
&  SiUOa  wn>k?  If  you  like  lo  draw,  develop  T3\ 
fic  your  talent  in  apmetind  way.  flood  mm-  V) 
M  mwdalartiotsenrn  this  much,  and  more.  Writ  K4 
«  trained  beginner*  noon  roimiMinl  $.*<0  a  MrL  U 
£1  LEARN  QUICKLY  AT  HOMES 


The  bristles  in  Dr. 
West's  Tooth  Brush 
are  scientifically 
shaped  and  placed. 
It  is  superior  because 
it  really  cleans  the 
very  spots  where 
decay  most  often 
lurks  (those  hard- 
to-reach  surfaces 
inside  and  those 
crevices  between). 
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You  can  bo  quickly  cured,  if  you 
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Your  Heating  Plant 
Will  Furnish  Constant 
HOT  WATER  Comfort 

Jr^  J>«  Save  Big 

W  *  4  Fucl  BiI18 

a1'“'  CXCE150  W.tr 

_A1  --  ;  11  Hmm.  e*«l 
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unusual  flavor — 

Do  you  know  that  a  STKFRO 
bouillon  cube  added  to  hash.  stew, 
soup,  or  gravy  Rives  a  delightful 
tastiness —the  last  touch  of  an  un¬ 
usual  flavor?  Any  warmed-over  dish 
will  be  more  appetizing  if  flavored 
with  a  STEERO  bouillon  cube. 


BOUILLON  CUBES 

fry  this — Macaroni  Sauce 


Melt  in  frving  pan  2  tablespoonfuls 
butter,  adding  equal  quantity  of 
flour  and  1  H  cupfuls  of  milk,  stir¬ 
ring  till  thick.  Then  add  2  STEERO 
bouillon  cubes  dissolved  in  Y  cup 
of  boiling  water. 

SenJ  to  cent'  Ur  STEERO  bouillon  cube 
lamptrj  anJ  jixty^(omr»pm^e  hook 
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From  just  enough  to  live  on,  to 
savings  of  $1,400  in  1 1  months—  ” 


Glen  W.  Rueckert.  a 
Fuller  Man  at  Fresno. 
California,  waa  ju»t  "Ret¬ 
ting  by." — making  jmt 
enough  to  live  on.  He 
Ntw  no  ehiuiee  for  earn¬ 
ing  more  money,  or  ad¬ 
vancing  in  position,  in 
the  business  he  was  in. 
Hi*  fellow  workmen 
were  men  who  had  more 
years  of  experience  than 
Rueckert  waa  years  old, 
yet  they  were  getting  no 
more  pay.  Rueckert  write*: — "  You  can 
see  that  my  future  looked  pretty  black." 
Hut  Hueckert  hiul  the  right  stuff  m  him, — 
the  grit  that  makes  a  man  ultimately  sue- 
rca/ul, — for  right  when  Job*  were  scarce 
he  quit .  Ho  writes: — "  I  then  went  out  to 
find  a  job  with  some  sort  of  future  to  it.  I 
did  not  care  if  it  did  not  pay  so  good  at  the 
start  provided  it  had  a  real  future.  _  I 
chanced  to  sec  n  Fuller  Brush  advertise¬ 


ment  (the  same  kind  of  advertisement 
that  you  are  now  reading),  saying  that  any 
ambitious  man  could  find  his  rirheet  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Fuller,  even  though  he  had  no 
selling  experience.  I  got  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  Fuller  Office,  and  when  the  man¬ 
ager  told  roe  of  the  succetw  so  many  inex¬ 
perienced  men  had  made.  1  knew  that  I 
could  do  the  same.  So  I  started  with  Ful¬ 
ler.  and  got  two  things  at  once. — a  good 
paying  job.  with  a  real  future  to  it.  1  had 
only  $iti  to  my  name  when  I  started.  Now 
in  Icm  than  II  months  I  have  a  hank  ac¬ 
count  of  over  $1,400.  and  expect  to  have 
quite  a  bit  mm  before  my  first  year  is  up. 
I  think  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  any  man  with  only  common  sense,  a 
willingness  to  work,  and  a  determination 
to  succeed,  if  he  casts  his  lot  with  the  Ful¬ 
ler  Brush  Company.  In  fact.  I  don’t  know 
of  another  concern  that  offers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  earn,  learn  and  advance  that  the 
Fuller  Company  offers." 


learn  salesmanship  while  you  earn— 


Fuller  trains  and  equips  men  to  become  *uree«ful  salesmen,  and  then  puts  them  in 

Citions  where  they  have  every  chance  to  succeed.  And  Fuller  can  use  right  now  a 
itod  nunilier  of  ambitious  men  to  first  make  good  selling  Fuller  Hru>liM.  and  lie  in 
readiness  for  promotion  oiqiortunities.  Any  man  now  making  Ins*  than  S&i.OO  weekly 
can  immediately  heller  his  income.  And  Fuller  sets  no  limit  on  what  a  Fuller  Man 
can  cam. 

Write  for  booklet  "Out  of  the  Rut."  telling  how  hundreds  of  men  have  found  their 
success  with  Fuller.  Don’t  wait  for  this  liook.  hut  get  in  touch  at  once  with  any  one  of 
our  230  Branch  offices  (for  address  of  one  nenmt  you.  look  m  telephone  I  wok).  Evening 
appointments  mode,  if  desired.  Or  address 

THE  FULLER  BRUSH  CO. 

1000  Windsor  Ave..  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

FULLER  BRUSH  CO..  LTD..  HamUloo. 
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for  a  meal  that  has  been  slighted  in  the 
mouth,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time  it  is 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  habits.  Hut  it  is  essential  to  bear 
in  mind  the  simple  physiological  fact  that 
the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juice  and  the  proper  muscular 
activity  of  the  stomach  is  through  the  sense 
of  taste.  The  longer  this  sense  is  stimu¬ 
lated,  the  greater  will  be  the  response 
of  the  cells  which  manufacture  this  juice. 

While  the  regular  practice  of  hasty  eat¬ 
ing  is  certainly  a  menace  to  health,  any 
system  which  goes  to  the  extent  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  number  of  chews  to  each  mouth¬ 
ful  is  likely  to  he  even  more  injurious,  by 
causing  a  person  to  fix  his  attention  on 
this  act. 

We  know  positively  that  directing  one’s 
attention  to  any  part  of  the  digestive  proc¬ 
ess  from  the  time  food  is  taken  into  the 
mouth  until  the  waste  is  evacuated  can 
result  only  in  harm.  Eat  your  meals  in 
such  a  way  that  you  get  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  pleasure  from  them.  Then  forget 
them.  Your  stomach  and  intestines  will 
do  the  rest  w  ithout  any  hint  from  you. 

V/f  ANY  people  believe  that  the  stomach 
*  1  is  the  principal  organ  of  digestion, 
while  the  intestines  serve  merely  for  the 
absorption  of  the  digcstcd-product.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  main  office 
of  the  stomach  is  to  prepare  food  in  a 
preliminary  way  for  further  digestion  and 
for  absorption  in  the  intestines.  The  main 
part  of  the  digestive  process  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  small  intestine.  Here  the 
pancreatic  juice,  the  intestinal  juices,  and 
portions  of  the  bile  act  on  the  various 
food  elements  and  convert  them  so  they 
can  he  absorbed.  Until  comparatively 
recently  it  was  thought  that  the  process 
of  digestion  stopped  when  food  had 
reached  the  colon,  nut  now  we  know  that 
a  certain  amount  of  absorption  and  actual 
digestive  work  is  done  by  this  or^an. 
Hence  the  practice  of  frequent  colon  irri¬ 
gations  is  to  he  condemned,  except  in 
cases  where  actual  disease  of  the  colon  is 
known  to  exist.  Even  then  they  frequently 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  connection  with  the  statement  I  have 
just  made,  that  the  work  of  the  stomach 
is  not  so  important  as  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  I  might  cite  the  case  of  a  physician 
I  know.  His  stomach  is  nothing  more  than 
a  bag.  K  torn  repeated  examinations  he 
knows  that  it  secretes  no  gastric  juice 
whatever— contains  no  hydrochloric  acid, 
no  pepsin.  In  other  words,  he  has  chronic 
gastritis.  Yet  lie  has  no  symptoms  of  this 
trouble.  The  condition  itself  is  probably 
the  result  of  over-work,  and  the  worries 
incident  to  his  early  professional  life. 

I  hat  he  has  no  symptoms,  and  suffers 
no  inconvenience  from  this  disorder,  is 
due  to  two  factors:  first,  the  intestines  are 
able  to  a  great  degree  to  compensate  for 
deficiencies  on  the  part  of  the  stomach; 
second,  he  understands  this  fact;  and  does 
not  worry  nor  concern  himself  about  it. 
He  cats  whatever  he  feels  inclined  to, 
w ith  no  fear  that  anything  will  “disagree” 
with  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  follows 
the  rule  that  the  less  he  eats  the  better 
in  all  probability  he  will  feel. 

There  are  many  other  misconceptions 
about  the  digestive  process.  Some  of 
these  I  am  going  to  explain  here,  for  I 
believe  that  many  people  who  think  they 
suffer  from  poor  digestion  will  find  relief 
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for  their  symptoms  if  they  understand  the 
nature  of  these  wrong  beliefs. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  indigestion 
is  a  widespread  affliction.  I  he  truth  is 
that  this  trouble  is  comparatively  rare. 
True  indigestion  means  that  food  ele¬ 
ments  are  not  properly  converted  for  the 
body’s  use,  and  tnat  materials  valuable 
for  nourishment  pass  out  of  the  intestine. 
This  is  not  actually  the  trouble  with  the 
great  majority  of  people  who  think  they 
suffer  from  indigestion.  What  people 
think  of  as  indigestion  is  due  in  the  main 
to  three  things:  (i)  The  patient’s  con¬ 
scious  concentration  of  his  thought  on 
some  particular  organ,  the  stomach,  for 
instance;  (2)  over-work,  worry,  or  other 
mental  strain;  (3)  loss  of  sleep,  under-ex¬ 
ercise,  bad  ventilation,  and  other  un¬ 
hygienic  conditions. 


WESTINGHOUSE 

BATTERIES 


Vff  ANY  nervous  people  complain  of  feel- 
4>  1  ing  pressure  in  the  stomach  after  meals 
and  believe  the  pressure  is  caused  by  food 
remaining  too  long  in  this  organ.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  stomachs  of  nervous 
people  empty  very* rapidly,  and  the  sense 
of  pressure  comes  from  the  excessive  mus¬ 
cular  activity  (hvper-pcmtalsis)  of  the 
stomach.  'The  over-acidity  is  not  a  sign 
of  real  stomach  trouble,  but  of  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  disturbed  mental  condition,  as  I 
can  show  you  through  a  case  I  recently 
visited  in  the  New  \  ork  Hospital. 

This  man  is  a  bookkeeper  in  a  bank. 
When  he  came  to  the  hospital  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  he  was  suffering  from  stomach  trouble 
-  a  gastric  ulcer — because  he  had  had  a 
gnawing  pain.  This  had  come  on  a  certain 
hour  after  meals,  and  was  relieved  when 
he  took  a  little  food.  The  X-Ray  and  other 
methods  of  examination  show  that  he  has 
no  ulcer.  Instead,  he  has  what  we  call  a 
"gastric  neurosis.”  The  mental  strain  he 
has  been  under  for  some  time  is  showing 
itself  in  the  muscular  activity  of  his 
stomach. 

This  man  works  hard  and  carries  pretty 
heavy  responsibilities.  In  the  hank  be  has 
to  see  to  it  that  checks  on  which  payment 
has  been  stopped  arc  not  allowed  to  go 
through.  He  understands  that  if  he  slips 
up  on  this  he  will  lose  his  position.  For 
several  years  he  has  been  on  his  toes  all 
the  time.  A  year  ago  he  married,  and  this 
increased  his  anxiety  lest  he  lose  his  job. 
The  mental  strain  under  which  he  has 
lived  resulted  in  a  nervous  activity  of  his 
stomach,  with  a  spasm  of  the  pylorus.  Be¬ 
cause  he  had  heard  or  read  that  a  gastric 
ulcer  was  accompanied  bv  a  gnawing  pain 
which  is  relieved  by  food,  he  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  pain  was  of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  people  to 
believe  that  such  foods  as  milk,  eggs,  veal. 


The  car  owner  who  appreciates  the 
precious  purpose  of  the  spare  tire  or  the 
emergency  gallon  of  gasoline,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  the  reserve  power  of  the 
insured -service  Westinghouse  Standard 
Battery.  It  is  oversize.  In  it  Westinghouse 
has  increased  the  plate  area,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  current  capacity,  as  much  as 
20  per  cent  over  ordinary  batteries.  All 
without  adding  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
box  or  skimping  in  details  of  construction! 

A  MM  and  type  for  every  car. 

Service  everywhere.  f  . 

WESTINGHOUSE  UNION  BATTERY  CO.  H 

SwisavaU,  P«. 


MONTHS 

INSURED 

kSERVICEy 


Why  Good  Dancers 
Are  Popular 


Deafness  No  Longer 
Bar  to  Success 


New  Invention  Aids  Thousands  ^STTSIST 

Here’s  rood  news  for  nil  who  suffer  from  dewf-  % 

ness.  The  I«.  Uutrsi*  ProtlunU  Corporation  2?Jg!£tir  W 

aiittotmr*#  the  perfection  of  a  mnarkiiMc  (Wt  *mn i  any  of  ihr 

wlu.b  h»  enabled  iMol  lyj-g  STS,  S&VLSOBZ 
to  hear  as  well  as  ever.  The  makers  o!  this  llroP 

wonderful  device  say  it  is  too  murh  to  expert  Cl 

you  to  believe  this,  so  they  are  it-miR  to  cive 

YOU  n  chanre  to  try  it  at  home.  They  offer  to  <*it  tnuefc  or  rlclit  in 

send  it  by  prepaid  p»r~.  --I  on  a  «e n-day 

free  trial.  They  do  not  -end  it  (  .  O.  !>.— U»e>  i.nuw-1  w.rrsof  ..i her <«■  1*11  y 
require  no  deposit-therc  is  no  obligation.  . 


returned  are  WONDERFUL  TANGO  FREE. 

ready  accepted  To  t4K>w  |9II  ,»»!,  quwfclr  you  r,„  i.«n.  in-  n— 

I  dying  results.  Arthur  "*••'««•<!  ««  “-1  •« 

.1  .hmiLl  «»'  ■  W"*l  l~on.  lot  *1 .00. 

'f*  >  ,,u  !‘h*,uld  A  „nipJXd  « mien  o(  -hr  — -J-Hul  Ftrorh  W  ...  .Unrrd 

II  Strain  Which  Hndolpli  ViUUm  In  the  •  Toot  Hotwi.ww.  -ill  I-  *-"t 

I, I  hear  Now  .1-wh.trb  I-  n.  ..U«<l„.«y  nS~  i.  n>.lr  IO  pcuve  *<*> 
I  "  ,1  -.11  mjoy  Inuwinc  th-  n—i  .l.  p-  in  'hr  pnv*-,  «.l  >WB 

Is  Without  that  ,„D  hon^  «IU»ul  otloohm  In  •mlwnu,  »ou.  V  ou  nced 
which  all  deaf  not  .end  m>  mono  now  «  «  th-  h'"  '  *  >  "“ 

,L„  lb-  IStaon  (WIIK  B»d  lb.-  Irt-  t*n»n.  ,u.l  dl—l  SI  with 

alee  your  plats*  hlni  .j... « i„  in  full  p»mnu.  »  within 

Ofld  to  whirl!  C,»  d»>.  »«->  not  drluhtrd.  r-uun  tbr  «.d  you! 

-1111  which  votir  n-*-,  - iU  b-  i«wUi  rrtundwl . 


ARTHUR  MURRAY 

-801  Mndison  A*e..  New  York  City 
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\  Milwaukee  Motor  Products 

i\  MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 

TIMERS  fords 


TYPEWRITERS 


nttjbr  FREE  rook 

FISHING- WHAT  IiAl  TS  /'»•#., 
AND  WHEN  *  / 


soi-rii  band  bait  co 

<UI  Ml*  II, 


Inc. 


Stout  stockings  and  stouter  knees 
— %vc  don’t  spare  the  yarn  in  mak¬ 
ing  Iron  Clad  No.  17  for  strenuous 
boys  and  girls.  Fine  ribbed  and 
made  from  the  best  of  combed  lisle 
yarn,  even*  stocking  has  a  triple 
knee  and  double  sole  to  meet  the 
hardest  wear. 

They  come  in  fast  black  and  Afri¬ 


can  brown — colors  as  lasting  as  the 
stockings  themselves.  Get  several 
pairs  and  remrmber  to  ask  for  Iron 
Clad  No.  17  with  the  triple  knee. 
If  your  dealer  docs  not  carry  them, 
order  direct  from  us,  enclosing  re¬ 
mittance  and  staring  sizes  and 
colors  wanted.  Your  order  will  he 
shipped  promptly,  postage  paid. 


Prices: 


50c  a  pair, 
sizes  6  to  10; 
60c  a  pair, 
SIZES  to*  to 

nX  ( East  of 
the  Rockies). 


COOPER.  WELLS  & 
204  Vine  Street 


COMPANY 

St.  Joeeph.  Mich. 


disagrees  with  ^ou,  ma>'  vcty  possibly 


Iching,  you  have  tasted 


be  because,  in  Dcicnmg,  yo 
it — egg*.  say,  or  coffee.  If  so,  you  should 
understand  that  this  particular  food  itself 
is  not  necessarily  to  blame.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  fault  is  in  the  belching. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  belching 
is  merely  a  habit.  The  habit  begins  when 
a  person  finds  that  the  excessive  nervous 
activity  or  tension  of  his  stomach  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  conscious  effort  to  lift  gas  from 
the  stomach.  A  small  amount  of  normally 
imprisoned  gas  is  released  by  this  act,  and 
the  ensuing  sensation  is  pleasurable.  Nerv¬ 
ous  dyspeptics  nearly  always  employ  this 
acquired  trick  to  impress  their  friend' or 
medical  advisers  with  the  seriousness  of 
their  trouble,  though  it  is  not  always  done 
consciously. 

Another  misconception  of  very  great 
importance  concerns  constipation.  The 
fear  that  one  may  be  constipated  very 
often  encourages  the  condition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  he  the  result  of  im- 

tress  ions  gained  in  childhood  or  youth 
rom  the  mother,  who  has  been  heard  fre¬ 
quently  to  express  the  fear  that  her  child 
may  be  constipated.  Habitual  failure  t<> 
respond  promptly  to  the  call  of  nature, 
and  lack  of  exercise,  foster  this  trouble. 
Hut  the  chief  cause  is  a  nervous  or  mental 
condition.  In  most  cases  it  is  readily 
cured,  but  not  by  means  of  laxatives. 

First,  you  should  realize  that  constipa¬ 
tion  is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  most  people 
think  it.  I  he  meaning  of  this  last  state¬ 
ment  will  become  clear.  I  think,  if  I  tell 
you  of  an  experiment  made  by  a  scientific 
investigator 

A  NUMBER  of  doctors  and  others  who 
.  volunteered  for  this  experiment  were 
first  tested  to  determine  their  normal  pow¬ 
ers  of  visual  perception  and  mental  concen¬ 
tration.  After  this  by  arranging  their  dirt 
and  by  other  means  they  were  caused  t<> 
become  constipated.  Then  the  tests  were 
repeated,  and  the  result  showed  that  their 
efficiency  was  very  much  lowered.  After  a 
number  of  days  of  constipation  th-ir 
efficiency  was  reduced  almost  to  zero. 
I  hey  complained  of  drowsiness,  head¬ 
ache,  pasty  taste,  and  had  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  this  trouble. 

I  hen  they  were  all  given  laxatives  and 
their  bowels  cleaned  out  by  enemas.  Im¬ 
mediately  their  efficiency  swung  back  to 
normal.  1  heir  headaches,  drowsiness,  and 
the  pasty  taste  disappeared. 

So  far,  this  experiment  might  cause  you 
to  think  that  the  cause  of  their  symptom 
and  their  inefficiency  was  poisoning  in  the 
intestines  due  to  tfic  constipation.  But 
the  experiment  was  carried  on  to  another 
phase. 

Each  of  the  patients  was  put  on  a  table, 
and  a  speculum  (an  instrument  to  open 
the  rectum)  was  introduced.  By  this 
means  the  rectum  was  packed  and  com¬ 
pletely  distended  with  pledgets  of  greased 
cotton.  Thereupon,  all  the  symptoms 
that  these  patients  had  complained  of  be¬ 
fore  returned,  and  in  this  condition  they 
were  just  as  low  in  their  efficiency  tests  as 
when  they  were  thoroughly  constipated. 

Such  experiments  as  this  indicate  that 
the  common  symptoms  of  constipation 
are  not  due  to  poisoning  in  the  intestines 
from  the  waste  matter  retained,  but  to 
nothing  more  than  the  pressure  on  the 
delicate  and  sensitive  nerves  which  ate  so 
abundant  in  the  rectum  and  lower  colon. 


If  You  Are  Worried — Don’t  Eat,  by  M.  K.  Wisehart 
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KIMBALL 


The  Instrument  of  Yesterday ,  Today  and  Tomorrow 


AS  JEAN  DE  RESZKE,  oper- 
il  atic  idol  of  yesterday,  chose 
a  KIMBALL  for  his  personal  use, 
because  of  its  beautiful  singing 
quality  of  tone— so  Charles  Mar¬ 
shall,  now  acclaimed  the  most  hero¬ 
ic  figure  among  heroic  tenors,  gives 
expression  to  his  approval  of  the 
incomparable  KIMBALL — the 
instrument  of  imperishable  fame. 

DtlHHtn  fltUtl.  • I M  lit  Mm I 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

(R.i»bltehrd  I SS 7) 

Factory  .nd  Executive  Ofticuei  .  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 

utkrara:  PltMa  cud  CiUk«  aid  information  oa  in>trurocnt 
nkcd  X: 

T  K I  MB  \LL  Grand  Pianos  □  KIMB  M.L  Ptan<wrap»* 

□  KIMBALL  Uprigfcc  Pi. no*  □  KIMBALL  Play«r>ua« 


KIMBALL 

Grand  Pianos 
Upright  Pianos 
Player  Pianos 
Reproducing  Pianos 
Phonographs 
Pipe  Organs 
Music  Rolls 


Mew  Kind  of  Heat; 


Wei  We  will  not  ilvr  yrn i  miy  vraiMt  firlf* 
If  you  innwirthUMT  Nor  will 
wr  cialm  to  make  you  rlrh  In  u 
week  Hut  If  you  an*  anilntiH  to 
/TTY  develop  your  Ulrnt  with  *  mic- 
LrJ/  cwnmtul  cariooatot,  ».  you  ran  make 

QfisamsffitSK 

Tfc#  W.  L.  Ivmb  •  •<  C»rt»onl«iS 

0S4  L*«4«r  Cl.nl.nf  OMt 


DOUGLAS 


NAME  AND  PORTRAIT  is  tho  best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  in  the  world.  It  stands  for  the  highest 
standard  of  quality,  style  and  workmanship  ut  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

W.  1.  hOj'GLAS  shoes  are  actually  demanded  year  after 
year  by  more  people  than  any  other  shoe  in  the  world 

PICA I'SE  W.  L.  Douglas  for  forty-six  years  has  been 
making  surpassingly  good  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are 
the  leaders  everywhere.  When  you  need  shoes  and  are 
looking  for  the  best  shoos  for  your  money  examine  W.  L. 
Douglas  $7.00  and  $X.OO  shoes.  They  are  exceptionally 
good  value  for  the  price.  Wear  them  and  save  money. 

$5.H).S7S8.&*9.  SHOES  [°WQMtN 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LIVE 
■hoc  dnlm  can  vupply  >ou  with  W.  L.  Douftlaa  ahum.  If  not  con¬ 
venient  to  call  at  one  of  our  Ilk  atorea  In  the  large  dtlea,  aak  your 
shoe  dealer  for  « .  L.  Douglas  shoes.  Protection  ngainat  unreaaon- 
able  profits  U  guaranteed  by  the  name  and  price  stamped  on  th« 
sole  of  every  pair  before  the  shoes  leave  the  factory.  Refuse  sub-  / 
stltutcs.  The  prlcea  are  the  tame  everywhere. 

IF  NOT  FOR  SALE  IN  YOUR  VICINITY  W  RITE  FOR  CATALOG. /f' 


SMOt 


$4.50  %/ 
&  $5.00 
BOYS’  SHOES 


A  proper  understanding  of  this  fact  will,  I 
believe,  assist  anyone  to  cure  himself  of 
constipation  through  eliminating  his  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  intestinal  poisoning.  Further 
to  assist  in  curing  this  fault  one  should  in¬ 
clude  in  his  diet  a  considerable  proportion 
of  bulky  material,  such  as  greens  and 
other  vegetables,  thus  giving  the  intes¬ 
tines  something  to  grasp.  Drink  plenty  of 
water.  For  a  short  time  at  the  start  it 
may  be  advisable  to  take  a  mild  laxative, 
such  as  mineral  oil,  but  this  practice  can 
soon  be  dispensed  with. 

Considering  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  the  stomach  and  intestines  do,  they 
really  cause  us  very  little  trouble.  We  arc 
much  too  apt  to  translate  a  little  growl, 
ache,  or  pressure  somewhere  in  the  digestive 
tract  into  something  serious.  From  what 
1  have  said  you  already  know  how  directly 
your  emotions  affect  the  digestive  organs; 
for  the  rest  I  would  summarize  my  sug¬ 
gestions  as  follows: 

Chew  your  food  thoroughly— enough  so 
that  you  enjoy  and  get  the  taste  of  it. 
Arrange  your  affairs  so  that  you  do  not 
begin  a  meal  with  the  idea  that  you  must 
finish  quickly. 

Keep  your  mind  off  your  internal  or¬ 
gans.  The  stomach  and  intestines  know 
more  about  digestion  than  you  can  pos¬ 
sibly  learn.  They  will  do  their  work  well 
if  you  conduct  yourself  properly. 

IN  a  word,  I  would  say — eat,  drink,  and 
I  be  merry,  not  because  you  are  going  todie 
to-morrow,  but  because  you  want  to  live 
long  and  happily.  I  mean  by  drinking  that 
you  should  take  plenty  of  water  between 
meals.  A  glass  of  water  during  the  meal  is 
also  good.  Don’t  drink  water  at  meals  so 
as  to  wash  down  food  and  interfere  with 
that  part  of  digestion  which  goes  on  in  the 
mouth.  Your  mealtime  glass  of  water  is 
best  taken  between  courses. 

The  essential  things  to  bear  in  mind  re¬ 
garding  your  diet  are  these:  Eat  more 

Ken  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  when 
y  are  in  the  market.  Use  canned  vege¬ 
tables  and  canned  or  dried  fruits  when 
fresh  ones  arc  not  obtainable.  Make  your 
diet  a  varied  one,  and  avoid  fads.  You  can 
cat  what  tastes  good  to  you,  hut  your 
meals  should  be  balanced  with  two  green 
vegetables  to  one  starchy  food  such  as 
rice,  macaroni,  noodles,  white  or  sweet 
potatoes.  Once  a  day  it  is  advisable  to 
take  some  uncooked  fruits,  fruit  juices,  or 
tomatoes. 


“Eva  LE  GALLIENNE:  the  Story  of  a 
Stubborn  Girl"  is  the  title  of  Mary  B. 
Mullett’s  article  next  month  about 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  re¬ 
cently  “arrived"  stage  stars.  In  the 
first  four  years  of  her  theatrical  ca¬ 
reer  Miss  LeGallienne  was  out  of  a  job 
twelve  times.  With  unbreakable  de¬ 
termination  she  kept  going  on,  how¬ 
ever,  until  she  achieved  a  sensational 
triumph  in  “Liliom,"  one  of  the 
greatest  theatrical  successes  of  the 
last  two  or  three  seasons. 

“A  BUSINESS  Genius  Who  Has  Done 
What  Others  Said  Was  Impossible" 
is  the  titlenext  month  of  the  dramatic 
business  story  of  William  M.  Wood, 
head  of  the  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
dustrial  executives  in  America. 
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also  to 
Grand  Canyon 
National  Park 
Arizona  and 
New  Mexico 
Rockies 


SFred  Harvey 
meals  „ 
y/  all  the  way 
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%*.  I  ral.  Mir  .  Sjnti  Ff 
1140  KitUi>  Lichinie. 
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How  Sonic  Men  Spoil  Their  Lives  bv  Bei 


Edgar  A.  Guest 
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can  picture  Bill  lying  in  that  hospital, 
and  he  knows  it  must  be  lonesome  at  the 
best.  Flowers  are  fine  enough,  but  you 
can’t  say  everything  with  them.  So  some 
evening  he  savs  to  his  wife,  “Let's  stop 
and  see  Bill  on  the  way  down-town.” 

Bill  has  about  made  up  his  mind  that 
his  friends  have  all  left  town,  when  in 
drops  the  kindly-hearted  one  with  a  grin 
and  a  jest  and  the  news  of  the  week. 

Not  much  to  do,  but  those  of  us  who  do 
it  arc  too  few.  We’re  too  stingy  with  our 
time  to  soend  it  that  way.  We'd  like  to  do 
it,  too.  \Ve  think  of  it  often  enough,  but 
always  when  we’re  in  a  hurry  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  Bill  recovers  or  dies  without 
really  knowing  we  were  interested  in  him. 

“Clint  died  last  night,”  said  the  city 
editor  one  noon  when  we  reported  for  duty. 

"Oh,  that's  too  bad,"  said  every  one  of 
us,  and  eight  of  us  told  each  other  that 
we  had  intended  calling  upon  him  to-day. 
But  the  real  good  fellow  of  our  flock,  the 
fine  true-blue,  lovable  soul  had  it  on  us. 

”1  was  with  him  in  the  afternoon,”  he 
said  simply;  and  added,  “1  was  afraid  it 
had  to  be.” 

He  had  been  with  him  in  the  afternoon! 
Clint  knew  which  of  us  was  his  real  friend. 
He  might  have  seen  us  all  that  day  had 
we  not  been  too  stingy  with  our  time  and 
too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  our  own  suc¬ 
cess.  We  should  have  liked  to  have  vis¬ 
ited  Clint,  but  we  begrudged  the  effort. 

C  ELFISH  NESS  spoils  us  all;  there  is 

none  of  us  without  it. 

Yet  now  and  then  there  rises  among  us 
one  who  seems  bv  nature  endowed  with 
kindliness  and  thoughtfulness,  and  the 
writers  of  the  world  call  it  personality. 
He  knows  how  to  say  “Good  morning”  as 
though  he  meant  it;  he  drops  into  your 
home  with  trifling  gifts,  which  he  fancied 
you  would  Jike;  he  hears  something  he 
thinks  you  would  want  to  hear,  and  he 
calls  you  up  to  tell  you  of  it;  he  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  be  going  out  of  his  way  to  do 
somebody  a  good  turn.  He  it  is  who  sees 
the  gray-haired  old  woman  waiting  at 
the  corner  for  the  crowded  street  car; 
stops  and  invites  her  to  ride;  learns  where 
she  is  going,  and  takes  her  to  her  door. 

Most  of  us  see  the  old  lady,  too;  but  we 
are  always  in  a  hurrv. 

I  here  is  none  so  rich  that  he  can  afford 
to  be  wasteful,  and  none  so  poor  that  he 
need  be  stingy.  "I  he  eyes  of  mankind  are 
keen  to  make  distinctions.  The  kindly 
nature  is  seldom  misunderstood.  Its 
purse  may  be  limited,  but  the  graciousness 
of  spirit  is  nearly  always  felt  and  appre¬ 
ciated. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  stingi¬ 
ness  and  economy.  *1  he  latter  deserves 
and  should  win  all  men's  admiration. 

Economy  is  that  golden  trait  by  which 
a  man  disciplines  himself  and  makes  him¬ 
self  do  without  those  luxuries  of  life  which 
his  purse  cannot  readily  afford.  Economy 
is  that  strain  of  courage  which  holds  a 
man  to  his  definite  purpose.  Economy 
will  not  take  where  it  cannot  give;  it  will 
not  go  where  it  cannot  pay,  and  it  will 
not  accept  what  it  cannot  bestow.  The 
economical  man  saves  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  desires.  He  denies  himself  pleas¬ 
ures  and  comforts  for  to-morrow's 
greater  good.  1  he  burden  economy  im¬ 
poses  he  willingly  bears,  and  at  no  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  self-respect. 

How  vastly  different  is  stinginess! 


From 

^Arthur  L. 
Lee 


Personal 

Word 


»AVK  you  ever,  in  your  travail, 
found  a  Hotel  (|t«>Utl>lv  of 
moderate  •iwwhrrrtlir  own¬ 
er  or  ManuKcr.  by  hi*  pcr.oual  Inter¬ 
cut  in  your  comfort  and  welfare, 
made  your  »Uy  con.picooudy 
pleasant  f 

If  an.  you  are  Innkimr  forward  to 
another  viait— and  that  l«  Jwt  the 
ntmoapherc  Hint  now  pervade*  tin 
Hotel  McAtoin. 

If  you  will  write  me  personally 
the  rei|uiieiuciita  of  yourself  or 
family.  I  will  sec  that  you  are  ex- 
nelly  nulled. 

My  ntiilT.  both  male  and  female, 
from  the  houac  niauaio-r  l<«  the  t*ll 
l>oy,  ate  trulned  to  make  the  •mall* 
cat  detail  of  yntir  atav.  built  In  ami 
out  of  the  Hotel, it  «.-rlr.  of  plraaaiit 
experience*  by  their  courteous,  un- 
ohtrunlve  Intcrrat. 

The  MeAlpin  equipment.  fornUh- 
Imr*  and  cuiaine  are  reputed  in  lie 
timuirpaaaed,  If  cuuullcd.  by  any 
Hotel  here  or  abroad. 

Hut  n*lde  from  thin.  If  there  l«  any 
detail,  creator  ■mall.  In  which  I  ran 
holudurlnc  your  atay,  let  me  know 
nnd  I  •hall  never  be  too  bu-y  to 
dcnionalrnle  my  dealro  to  r«tabli«h 
with  you  the  inter,  -tufa  ll  il  with 
hin  Client  rather  than  a  manager 
with  hi*  patron. 


lonrinc  with  you  Hi 
to  make  the  Mole 
New  York  home  In 


unc  umr  y  umvenience 

Broadway  at  34,K  Street 


You  can  bun  all  the  material  for  a  complete  home 
direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  lour  prof¬ 
its  on  the  lumber,  mutwork,  hardware  and  labor. 

Pfit*  •>«!  inriwi-,  /vll  lumber  cut  to  fit.  windows, 
doors,  woodwork,  ala**,  paint*,  haul  ware.  nail*.  Ut  b, 
roofing  aud  complete  drawings  and  instructions. 
Highest  crude  lumber  (or  all  interior  woodwork, 
tiding,  and  outside  finish.  Many  other  iWigue. 
Send  today  for  Free  Aladdin  Catalog  No.  169. 


wherever 
you  get  it 


After  tobacco  has 


been  properly  aged, 
cut,  blended  and 
packed  for  smoking, 
the  sooner  you  smoke 
it  the  better  it  is. 


Every  carton  of  Tux¬ 
edo  is  dated,  show¬ 
ing  the  last  day  on 
which  it  may  be  sold. 
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WHY  PAY  RENTAL? 


TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 


-—FREE  TRIAL  COUPON—— 

Typewriter  Emporium 
i  SHIPMAN -WARD  MFG.CO  , 

20*1$  Shipman  Hid, ..  CHICAGO  p 

Sand  l»y  n-lurn  mail  Bargain  O flor  No.  ’JUjjAol a 
Hinnditril  Vbtil.lti  Writing  rn.lrrwood.  Tn»  ia 
not  un  order  ana  <!«*•«  not  obligato  mo  to  buy. 


Numo 


Become  a  Nurse 

i  Earn  $25  to  $35  o  Wwk 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

375  Main  Street  Jam»ilo-n.  N.  Y. 


DRI-KAMP 


Moil  practical  outfit  for  tourists  and  camper*.  Can  be 
act  up  or  taken  down  in  fire  minute*  Guaranteed 
rain-proof.  Outfit  include*  comfortable  full  ..red 
bed  for  two  people.  <£xtra  bed  furnished  if  desired  ) 
Most  compact  outfit  on  market.  Rolls  up  46  inches 
tong.  6  inches  in  diameter.  Light  in  weight.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  to  every  customer. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  price * 

DRI-KAMP  CO^  CHICAGO 

Dept.  3,  218  S.  Wabash  Are. 

Asenta  or  dealers  wanted  in  all  parts  of  iKe  country.  Ever? 
auto  owner  should  hare  one.  They  pay  for  themselves  ia  a 
lew  nights  of  use.  saving  e«pen»,»e  hotel  hnlU. 


!  Summed  up,  it  is  the  petty  trait  by  which 
a  man  saves  just  a  little  for  himself  at  the 
expense  of  others. 

Stinginess  isn't  found  only  in  hotels 
and  clubs  and  cafes.  I  know  stingy  hus¬ 
bands  and  stingv  fathers  and  stingy  wives 
and  stingy  mothers.  T  hey  all  have  even,’ 
element  which  goes  to  make  for  peace  and 
contentment  and  comfort  in  their  homes; 
but  they  begrudge  the  little  finishing 
touches  which  are  so  vital  to  perfection. 

A  business  man  of  my  acquaintance  has 
the  reputation  of  being  dosefisted  in  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  club  or  away  from  the  office 
he  is  a  joy  to  know;  but  those  who  must 
work  for  him  lead  hard  lives,  and  those 
who  sell  to  him  find  him  difficult  to  deal 
I  with.  He  insists  on  exacting  the  ultimate 
cent.  His  employees  laugh  behind  his 
back  and  tell  all  manner  of  stories  con¬ 
cerning  his  dosefisted  ness. 

"He  counts  the  lead  pencils  every 
night,"  said  one  of  them  to  me. 

"  There  was  an  awful  row  here  to-day,” 
said  another.  “The  boss  missed  a  two- 
cent  stamp.” 

This  stingy  man  has  made  himself  mis¬ 
erable  and  despised  for  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year.  What  he  saves  means 
nothing  to  his  business;  indeed,  the 
chances  are  that  his  profits  would  be 
greater  if  the  employees  found  him  a  more 
gracious  chief  to  work  for.  (hkhI  nature 
and  kindly  ways  pay  large  dividends. 

I  dropped  into  a  florist's  shop  one  day 
last  spring.  The  proprietor  was  smiling 
to  himself.  A  millionaire  and  his  wife  had 
just  passed  out. 

“’I  hat.  old  bird  is  certainly  a  tight¬ 
wad,”  said  the  florist  to  me.  "His  wife  is 
passionately  fond  of  violets.  She  saw  my 
collection  over  there  and  wanted  a  bou¬ 
quet.  Do  you  think  that  man  of  millions 
would  pay  a  dollar  to  give  her  a  little 
pleasure?  Not  he!  She  could  get  along 
without  violets,  he  told  her.  1  thought  he 
might  loosen  up  before  they  left,  and  I  let 
them  get  as  far  as  the  door.  Then  1  made 
up  my  mind  that  if  he  wouldn’t  buy  his 
wife  violets  1  would.  So  I  handed  her  a 
bunch  with  my  compliments.  There  was 
more  than  gratitude  in  her  eyes — there 
was  a  look  which  said  as  plainly  as  words, 
“I’m  sorrv  you’ve  discovered  what  a 
stingy  husband  I’m  married  to." 

^TINGINESS  is  a  fast-traveling  adver- 
tisement.  It  is  a  belittling  trait,  and 
a  man  is  a  fool  to  acquire  it. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  generous  and  a 

Cood  fellow  down-town.  Liberality  must 
e  four-square.  I  know  some  fellows 
whose  stinginess  at  home  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  The  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year  which  win  for  them  the  reputation 
for  generosity  they  have  among  strangers 
are  really  pinched  out  of  the  pockets  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Those  who 
should  be  first  to  enjoy  the  little  comforts 
and  pleasures  which  they  can  give  arc 
held  to  the  last.  I  heir  own  must  expect 
nothing  beyond  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  know  one  woman  who  has  been  forced 
to  obtain  her  spending  money  by  conspir¬ 
ing  with  the  butcher,  the  grocer,  and  the 
milliner.  She  may  buy  freely,  and  her 
husband  will  pay  the  bills  promptly;  but 
he  will  not  give  her  money  to  spend  in  her 
own  way. 

In  desperation  she  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
telling  her  stingy  husband  s  shame  to  the 
tradesmen,  and  soliciting  their  assistance. 


Each  month  they  falsify  their  bills,  in¬ 
creasing  the  actual  charge  by  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars.  These  bills  the  man  pays, 
and  later  the  wife  calls  on  the  butcher,  the 
grocer,  and  her  milliner,  and  collects  the 
balance  in  cash.  Thus  it  has  become 
common  gossip  that  Mrs.  So-and-so  has  a 
tightwad  for  a  husband.  Poor  blind  fool 
who  has  still  to  discover  what  his  own 
stinginess  is  costing  him! 

I  do  not  believe  in  foolish  giving  or  false 
generosity,  nor  can  the  esteem  of  others 
actually  be  purchased.  The  man  who 
throws  tcn-dollar  bills  at  the  feet  of  hell 
boys  is  a  fool,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bell  boys  who  take  his  money.  The  ad¬ 
miration  of  our  fellows  and  t  heir  willing¬ 
ness  to  serve  and  assist  us  are  so  easy  to 
win,  and  cost  us  so  little,  I  am  surprised 
that  stingy  men  have  not  discovered  it. 

/GENEROSITY  of  nature  is  a  personal 
trait.  I  he  stingy  man  as  a  rule  is  stingy 
of  himself.  He  is  ant  to  be  as  ungracious 
with  his  words  and  his  smiles  and  his  time 
as  he  is  with  his  small  change.  He  is  un¬ 
appreciative.  He  assumes  the  attitude 
that  the  service  of  others,  even  chat  of  his 
wife  and  children,  is  his  by  right.  Is  it  not 
the  business  of  a  servant  to  serve,  of  a 
wife  to  he  devoted,  patient,  and  loyal,  of 
a  child  to  he  loving  and  cheerful,  and  a 
friend  to  be  friendly?  To  praise  them  then 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  would  it  not?  All  this  may  be  true, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  but  I  don’t  think 
so.  Anyhow,  what  a  hard  way  to  live! 

The  true  wife  and  the  good  children,  the 
faithful  servant,  and  the  loyal  friend  can¬ 
not  be  repaid  in  wages  and  the  necessities 
of  life.  All  must  have  smiles  and  kind 
words  and  gentle  thoughts  and  little  gifts 
of  love  from  time  to  time. 

Not  long  ago  1  w  as  in  a  hotel  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  w  here  a  business  acquaintance  of 
mine  was  staying.  We  were  together  sev¬ 
eral  days,  and  I  noted  the  way  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  hotel  treated  him.  His 
requests  were  complied  with  promptly 
and  cheerfully.  From  the  bell  boys  to  the 
manager  he  received  the  utmost  consider¬ 
ation.  His  tins  were  never  too  much  or 
too  little,  and  were  given  unobtrusively. 

I  w  as  curious  about  him,  and  so  I  asked 
the  waiter,  the  hell  hoys,  and  the  porter. 
In  substance  they  all  said:  "He’s  a  fine 
fellow,  and  we  like  him.” 

"Docs  he  give  large  tips?" 

"Hcdocsn  t  have  to  tip,”  said  the  porter. 

"What’s  his  secret?" 

"He  always  says.  ’Thank  you.’” 

All  men  must  have  the  "thank  you's" 
of  life  now  and  then,  if  they  are  to  find 
happiness  in  their  work.  A  little  praise 
does  much,  and  yet  there  are  men  who 
arc  stingy  even  with  that.  A  few-  more 
"thank  you’s"  tossed  out  here  and  there, 
a  few  more  bright  "good  morning's"  and 
"good  evening’s,’’  a  few  more  little  evi¬ 
dences  of  appreciation,  and  life  w'ould  he 
brighter  and  smoother  for  us  all. 

Ihc  difference  between  the  well-loved 
man  and  the  disagreeable,  stingy  man  is 
not  great. 

In  actual  cash,  it  represents  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

In  words,  it  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
more  "thank  you’s.” 

In  conduct,  it  is  the  difference  between 
appreciating  loyalty  and  friendship  and 
devotion,  or  in  demanding  and  taking  all 
service  as  "a  matter  of  principle.” 
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There 
is  Only 
One 

Slidetite 


Because  they’re  used  most,  doors  are 
the  important  part  of  your  garage  — 

so  equip  them  with  the  one  hardware  which  Guarantees  a  lifetime 
of  service.  Garage  owners  evert  where  will  tell  you  that,  for  case 
of  operation  and  absolute  freedom  from  trouble,  there  is  only  one 


Garage  Door  Hardware 


Garage  doors  fitted  with  Slidetite  fold  inside.  Hat  against  the 
wall,  leaving  a  full,  unobstructed  opening.  'I  hey  cannot  blow  shut 
when  open,  and  are  absolutely  weather-tight  when  closed. 

Slidetite  e«,  nipped  doors  slide  easily  on  a  jointless  track  a  child 
can  open  or  close  them. 

Don't  think  of  building  a  ncu-  garage. 
-t  or  remodeling  the  old  one.  without  the 

\  practical  suggestions  and  illustrations 

\  of  modern  garage  doorways  contained 

OyA  in  Catalog  0-29.  It's  free  for  the  asking. 

Hardware  and  lumber  dealers  every- 
I'  here  sell  Slidetite .  OS  Will  older  it  for 
i  you  from  our  nearest  brunch. 


Slidrtite  is  not  only  superior  for  small 
garages.  tmt  it  is  the  only  practicable 
haul  Iran-  for  openings  requiring  more 
than  il>  doors  Even  i n  openings  as  wide 
as  SO  feet,  the  doors  will  never  stick  or  sag 


Aurora.  I  llinois.U.S.A 

O»ir«ftgo  Nr*V>rk  ClrvrUnd 

fioscoo 

RIC  HARDS* WILCOX  CANADIAN  CO  i- 
LONDON.  ONT. 


Ask  for  Catalog  0-29 
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Wants  you!  Learn  Cartooning 

At  N»n  la  Vaar  »»»•  »waa  ‘ 

fnwn  lk»  Hknl  lh*t  Ma  Imu~4  m  ▼ 

on*f*  yiiu  a  aliiriini-  «f»  '  / 

mil  •  fill  .^urir  t.i'  I  Cfcmrt  MrttMd  «f  t*»rhirr  tn*h  —  ^7 

air  i..k  •HgltldnwtefHif itlwyi  Wik>  i 
",  1  1  m  '  1  *  ft*  full  taformlfto*  In 

rlui  I.mrijp  jh.tniMi.  i  *.  ilt|  aMiiir.  !<#«•# #ui#  «0»  .  s 

TMI  LANOON  SCHOOL 


Pronounced  BURR'KEY 


NEW  "  1923"  exclusive  BUHRKE  fea¬ 
ture  assuring  better  putting,  lower 
scores,  and  a  greatly  improved  game  gen¬ 
erally.  because  of  the  absence  of  tired, 
strained  wrists.  Irrespective  of  contents, 
the  BUHRKE  Adjustable  Handle  provides 
a  perfectly  balanced  bag  — instantly  ad¬ 
justed,  and  eliminates  all  carrying  effort. 
Other  reasons  why  you  should  own  a 
BUHRKE -the  bag  of  the  hour:  Adjust 
able  Shoulder  Strap  — Metal  Bottom  — 
Locked  Pocket  —  Towel  Clip  —  Partition 
Arrangement. 

For  Si/r  hy  D»Al*r»  E.mry* 


R.  H.  BUHRKE  CO 


of  Quality 


The  bag  with  the 

ADJUSTABLE  HANDLE 


Just  “Common” 
Folks — These 
Eighteen  Hundred 
Heroes 

{Continued  from  pa^e  62) 

carried  the  baby  to  her  own  house,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  half-frozen  mother.  Next 
she  went  back  and  brought  Henry  to 
safety.  I  hen  she  found  that  Mrs.  Jacques 
had  hern  forced  to  leave  two-year-old 
(itrrrude  in  the  snow,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  away.  The  mother  had  taken  off 
most  of  her  clothing  and  wrapped  it 
around  the  child  before  leaving  lirr. 

Again  Mrs.  Langdon  fought  her  way 
through  the  drifts,  in  that  hitter  cold,  until 
she  found  (iertrude.  The  poor  little  thing 
had  tried  to  get  hack  to  her  home,  hut  luu 
fallen  exhausted.  Mrs.  Langdon,  her  own 
strength  almost  gone,  picked  up  the  child 
and  tried  to  carry  it  to  her  house.  She 
struggled  on,  although’ her  strength  was 
almost  gone. 

Then  she  found  that  the  child  was  dead. 
Realizing  that  she  herself  could  not  last 
much  longer,  she  took  off  her  own  coat, 
wrapped  it  around  the  little  body  and  laid 
It  down.  She  succeeded  in  reaching  her 
house,  where  she  dropped  exhausted. 

/“V\LY  a  woman!  One  of  those  weak, 
'  ^  silly  creatures  at  whose  frailties  men 
laugh.  Hut  among  these  stories  which  I 
have  been  reading  arc  many,  many  others 
like  this  one  about  Marie  Langdon;  sto¬ 
ries  of  presence  of  mind  and  of  courage 
which  make  one  think  twice  before  usinjc 
that  hackneyed  phrase,  “only  a  woman. 

There  was  I’hcbc  Briggs,  for  example, 
who  in  February,  ty'  l.  was  a  student  at 
Yassar  College.  One  dark  niRht,  when  the 
temperature  was  eight  degrees  below 
freezing,  five  students— Miss  Reiner,  .Miss 
Oldham,  Miss  Hulsr,  and  two  other  girls— 
coasted  on  a  toboggan  down  a  slide  on  the 
Yassar  campus. 

Miss  Briggs —who  did  not  know  any  of 
these  five  girls — was  with  a  companion  at 
the  top  of  the  slide  when  the  others 
started.  A  moment  or  two  after  they  had 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  she  heard 
screams  for  help.  J  elling  her  companion 
to  go  for  assistance,  she  ran  toward  the  spot 
from  which  the  screams  came.  She  found 
that  the  toboggan  had  left  its  course,  gone 
onto  a  frozen  lake,  broken  through  the  ice, 
and  thrown  the  five  girls  into  the  water. 

Taking  her  own  sled,  she  crawled  on 
|  her  hands  and  knees  over  the  ice  until  she 
couldj'ush  the  sled  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
hole,  where  Miss  Reiner  grasped  it.  Miss 
Briggs  then  crawled  back,  pulling  the  sled, 
and  with  it  Miss  Reiner.  When  she  had 
got  the  girl  to  a  safe  place.  Miss  Briggs 
crawled  back  and  rescued  Miss  Oldham. 

When  she  tried  to  help  Miss  Hulst  in 
the  same  way,  the  ice  broke  and  she  her¬ 
self  went  into  the  water.  She  then  pushed 
the  sled  down  until  it  rested  on  the  bottom 
in  an  upright  position.  Balancing  herself 
on  the  upper  edge,  she  kept  her  head  above 
water,  while  she  got  hold  of  Miss  HuUt 
and  supported  her  until  help  arrived. 

As  1  read  these  hundreds  of  stories  of 
heroism,  1  kept  picking  out  other  well- 
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in  dub  cofutruction  ii  considricd  Thr  attaining  c4  perfect  balance,  rhythm  and 
fed  require*  tuch  delicate  and  accuiate  worlunamhip  that  it  u  l>e*t  accompli  died 
by  men  *ho  po**eu  a  happy  blendtr«  of  the  mailer'*  »kill  with  an  intmiatc 
apprecution  of  what  the  club*  mu»t  do.  Such  are  MACGREGOR  craft  men. 

They  play  golf  regularly  on  our  own  private  course. 

They  accompliih  *udi  wonder*  in  dub  corutructinn  beeau»e  they  not  only 
hnou  hou.  but  they  lake  that  fniJt  in  tlieir  work  which  only  a  golfer  can  feel. 

Alway*  tay  MACGREGOR  to  your  Pro  or  Dealer  for  golf  club*  and 
b-tt.  Wn*.  »  fc.  mm  Gewteal  C.t.to*  UH)  .,ii«  -  t-tS  il*-*  I  •  UU  (A* 

'  Ia«  ri.iif.tw IK*  If>  r*U  l  ••.Stop*  in, «  •'"*"*«  (•  ■  <•*.//  CMn*"  (helpful 
•i«(e>i>w»  hi*  Uv.n*  out  a  ne*  nuir). 

THE  CRAtt  I  OHO  NWCRTEOR  a  CANBY  COMPANY 
L»l*t.U»rd  mjU  D*  •  to*.  Oh® 


MAKE  RECORDS  WITH  MACGREGORS 


SIDE  LINE  SALESMEN.  His  profits 

National  orvaitl  ••Mon  "Hlltac  ample  .in'- 
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George  Clow*  Co.,  Ortk  70.  Ptulaielphia.  Pa 


Porch  Shades 


Golfers  as  well  as  Club  Makers 

r"  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  gollcrs  speak  in  most  laud- 

Itory  term*  of  the  mult*  »ecured  with  thrir  MACGREGOR  club*.  They 
find  keener  enjoyment  in  their  game  beeauie  of  the  confidence  inspired  by  a 
“lubtie  (omcthing"  about  the  feel  of  the  club*  in  their  hand*. 

This  is  easily  understood  when  the  human  element 

in  club  corutruction  i*  considered.  The  attaining  of  perfect  balance,  rhythm  and 
fed  require*  tuch  delicate  and  accuiate  workman»hip  that  it  11  be*t  accomplished 
by  men  who  poueM  a  happy  blending  of  the  matter'*  «ki!l  with  an  intmiatc 
apprecution  of  what  the  club*  mu»t  do.  Such  are  MACGREGOR  craft»men- 

They  play  golf  regularly  on  our  own  private  course. 

They  accompliih  *udi  wonder*  in  dub  corutructinn  became  they  not  only 
hnou  hou.  but  they  lake  tlut  fniJt  in  their  work  which  only  a  golfer  can  feel. 
Alway*  tay  MACGREGOR  to  your  Pro  or  Dealer  for  golf  dub*  and 

b-n»  Wet*  >»  lo.  mm  fcnrret  Cat.  to*  UH)  nil**  -  1-lS  b~*lrU  I  '  UU  (A f 

'  la*  ri.iff.twtM*  tf>  r*U  l  ‘  .V«n«  la  ■  <->//  lent  it"  (helpful 

Hnnlam  to*  Liing  out  a  nr*  (Hriril. 

THE  CRAB  FORD  SVi.Kll.OR  a  CANBY  COMPANY 
l>.1  D* .  IMS  Ohio 


MAKE  RECORDS  WITH  MACGREGORS 


worn  targets  for  popular  jokes,  other  fa¬ 
miliar  phrases.  There  are  the  jokes  about 
darkies,  for  instance;  and  the  phrase  "just 
a  common  laborer.” 

The  other  night  I  saw  a  moving  picture, 
"The  Ghost  Breaker."  in  which  the  chief 
comic  character  was  a  negro;  such  a  scared 
negro  that  if  he  could  have  turned  pale 
he  would  have  been  whiter  than  the  lead¬ 
ing  lady  herself. 

1  thought  of  him  when  I  read  this  story 
of  James  W.  Brice,  Senior,  of  Culloden. 
Georgia.  Not  only  was  Brice  a  colored 
man,  hut  he  also  was  blind  and  had  only 
one  hand.  He  was  just  a  laborer,  too; 
probably,  as  "common”  a  laborer  as  you 
could  find  anywhere. 

Another  colored  man,  Jones,  was  over¬ 
come  by  carbon  dioxide  gas  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well  forty  feet  deep.  Brice  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  down  and  tie  a  rope  around 

tines,  so  that  he  could  be  pulled  out. 

wo  white  men  lowered  him  into  the  well; 
but  being  blind,  having  only  one  hand, 
and  becoming  dizzy  from  the  effects  of  the 
gas,  he  spent  five  minutes  trying  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  to  tie  the  rope  to  the  uncon 
icious  Jones.  I  hen  the  men  above  told 
him  to  come  out;  and,  as  he  knew  he 
couldn't  manage  the  rescue,  he  allowed 
himself  to  he  hoisted  to  the  surface. 
Another  man  did  rescue  Jones;  hut  Brice’s 
act  lost  none  of  its  quality  because  of  its 
failure. 

rTHIS  is  also  a  story  of  a  well;  but  in  this 
1  case  it  was  sixty  feet  deep  and  only  thir¬ 
teen  inches  in  diameter.  In  February, 
1912,  a  white  child,  Calvin  Stepp,  only 
two  years  old,  fell  to  the  bottom  of  this 
well,  in  which  there  was  eighteen  inches  of 
water.  Fortunately,  he  went  down  feet 
first.  After  failing  to  rescue  the  child  by 
means  of  a  hook,  his  unde  asked  a  colored 
boy,  Klbcrt  Gray,  if  he  would  try  to  save 
the  baby.  Without  any  reward  being 
promised  him,  Gray  consented. 

A  rope  was  tied  under  his  arms  and  he 
was  lowered  down  the  hole.  It  was  so  nar¬ 
row  that  he  had  to  crowd  his  shoulders 
forward  and  hold  his  hands  straight  down 
in  front  of  him.  When  he  reached  the 
bottom,  he  managed  to  grasp  Calvin's 
clothes  and  the  two  were  hoisted  up.  But 
before  they  reached  the  surface,  the  child's 
clothing  gave  way  and  he  fell  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well. 

Gray  was  pulled  out,  crying  with  fright 
and  with  pain,  for  the  skin  had  been 
scraped  oft  his  arms  and  his  face  was 
scratched  and  bleeding.  Nevertheless  he 
went  down  again  —this  time,  head  first! 
although  he  heard  a  man  say  he  would  be 
dead  before  he  reached  the  bottom.  He 
carried  a  rope  with  him,  tied  this  around 
the  child,  and  both  were  hoisted  to  the 
surface.  Fortunately,  neither  of  them  was 
seriously  injured. 

And  how  about  the  farmers?  Did  you 
ever  call  them  rubes  and  havseeds?  Some 
pie  do.  Well,  there  is  Ku.vscll  I..  Nor- 
lle  isn’t  a  farmer  now;  but  he  was 
one  in  1912  when  he  saved  the  life  of 
Rupert  J.  Crowell,  at  Balsam,  North 
Carolina.  Norburn  was  eighteen  then,  and 
Crowell  was  sixteen. 

The  latter  lost  his  footing  and  slid  into 
the  torrent  of  Balsam  Falls.  He  lay  there, 
dazed  and  stunned,  only  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  brink  of  the  falls,  with  nothing 
but  a  slippery  ledge,  only  five  inches  high, 
to  prevent  his  falling  to  the  jagged  rocks 
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Kitchen  Walls 


Instead  of 


a  hundred  feet  below.  I  he  water  rushed 
by  him.  in  waves  two  feet  high,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  earn'  him  over  the  brink. 

N’orbum  was  holding  to  a  tree  for  safety 
when  he  saw  Crowell  fall.  Between  them 
was  a  slippery  bank  of  bare  rock  which 
sloped  sharply  toward  the  brink.  He 
made  his  way  along  this  rock,  in  imminent 
danger  himself,  and  deliberately  fell  on 
Crowell  to  keep  the  latter  from  being 
washed  over  the  edge.  I  hen,  getting  to 
his  knees  in  the  water,  within  two  feet  of 
the  brink,  he  rolled  Crowell  toward  the 
bank  and  helped  him  up  its  treacherous 
surface  to  safety. 

Reading  the  list  of  these  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  heroes  is  like  reading  a  roll  call  of  the 
nations.  They  are  all  there:  Anglo-Saxon, 
Irish,  German,  French,  Scandinavian, 
Russian,  Italian,  Jewish  and  soon,  clear 
across  the  map.  ft  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea 
for  you  to  remember  this  if  you  ever  are 
inclined  to  talk  about  “dagoes"  and 
"wops"  and  "sheenies"  and  "frog-eat¬ 
ers’’  and  "square-heads.” 

There  arc  the  Armenians,  for  example. 
Most  of  us  know’  only  two  things  about 
Armenians:  They  are  always  getting 

massacred  by  Turks;  and  they  arc  always 
coming  around  with  paper  suit  cases  full  of 
doilies  and  lace  edging  which  they  want  us 
to  buy  generally  at  the  most  inconven¬ 
ient  moment  possible. 

IJl’T  that  isn’t  the  whole  story  of  these 
**  petiole;  not  by  any  manner  of  means. 
The  following  incident  seems  to  indicate 
that  even  long  centimes  of  oppression 
have  not  entirely  crushed  out  every  spark 
of  courage.  Have  you  ever  stood  close 
to  the  brink  of  Niagara  Falls?  If  so,  ask 
yourself  w  hat  you  would  have  done,  if  you 
had  been  in  this  young  Armenian's  place. 

I  lis  name  was  Irani  Kevorkian.  I  fe  was 
twenty-four  years  old  a  laborer— probably 
"a  common  laborer.”  In  May,  1912,  he 
saw  a  man  named  Lutz  fall  into  the 
Niagara  River.  Lutz  was  being  swept 
toward  the  American  Falls  when  Kevor¬ 
kian,  who  could  not  swim,  waded  into  the 
water,  which  reached  nearly  to  his  hips, 
at  a  point  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  brink  and,  as  Lutz  drifted  by,  caught 
him  with  a  pike  pole.  The  null  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  on  Lutz’s  body  caused  Kevorkian  to 
slide  two  or  three  feet  on  the  slimy,  rocky 
bottom.  He  called  for  help  and  men 
joined  hands  and  waded  into  the  water. 
One  of  them  grabbed  Kevorkian’s  hand, 
and  he  and  Lutz  were  pulled  to  shore. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  just  how 
the  commission  decides  that  a  person  is  a 
hero,  and  what  it  does  for  him.  Up  to 
the  close  of  1922,  the  commission  had 
considered  approximately  23,000  cases. 
Of  these,  about  20,000  had  been  refused, 
about  1.800  had  been  granted,  and  the 
rest  were  still  pending. 

Every  case  must  be  reported  to  the 
commission  in  writing.  There  is  no  rule 
that  a  man  shall  not  come  forward,  report 
his  own  case,  and  ask  to  be  called  a  hero; 
but  they  don’t  do  it.  Occasionally  a  proud 
relative  wants  to  show  that  there  is  a  hero 
in  the  family;  but  in  most  cases  the  matter 
is  reported  by  some  bystander,  or,  I  am 
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Holstein  Milk 


Fr  centuries  the  first  aim  of  Holstein  breeders  has  been  to 
develop  a  larfee,  healthy  and  vt&oroas  cow  with  a  milk  pro¬ 
duction  to  correspond.  That  they  have  succeeded  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  Holsteins  today  are  not  only  the  largest 
and  most  vigorous  breed  of  cows  in  the  world,  bat  in  total  but¬ 
ter-fat  and  milk  yield  they  average  highest  over  all  breeds. 

Health,  vigor  and  vitality  are  outstanding  characteristics 
of  the  purebred  Holstein  cow.  The  fact  that  the  fat  globules 
in  Holstein  milk  are  closest  in  sire  to  those  in  Mother's  milk, 
and  that  the  milk  contains  an  abundance  of  sugar,  phosphor¬ 
ous  and  lime  for  building  bone  and  muscle,  makes  it  an 
ideal  food  for  infants  and  babies. 

-  _  Writ-  u»  if  year  milkman  cannot  »• 
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THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


instance,  the  hero  or  heroine  receives  a 
medal — gold,  silver,  or  bronze.  There 
have  been  only  eighteen  gold  medals 
awarded.  None  has  been  given  for  any  act 
performed  during  the  past  nine  years. 
Four  hundred  and  eighty-three  silver 
medals  have  been  granted. 

Hut  Mr.  Carnegie  realized  that  even  a 
gold  medal  would  not  put  bread  into  the 
mouths  of  children  whose  father  had  died 
to  save  others,  lie  wanted  these  acts  of 
“glorious  folly”  to  have  an  aftermath  of 
practical  benefit.  So  he  directed  that 
sums  of  money  should  be  given,  where 
needed,  to  be  used  for  a  worthy  purpose. 
In  many  cases,  of  course,  money  is  not 
needed  and  is  not  given. 

THESE  sums  have  ranged  from  a  few 
*  hundred  to  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
With  them,  mortgages  have  been  paid 
homes  bought,  debts  cleared,  monthly  off, 

tensions  paid  to  widows  and  orphans. 
Soys  and  girls  who  perform  acts  of  hem- 
ism  receive  money  for  an  education.  A 
working  man  who  is  disabled  in  perform¬ 
ing  such  an  act,  receives  a  money  benefit 
"as  needed.” 

pies  of  how  the  money  awards 


First  Aid 

for  home  hurts 


As  examples  01  now  tne  money  awaras 
are  used,  Russell  Norburn  is  being  helped 
to  become  a  physician;  Brice,  the  blind 
colored  man,  was  sent  to  a  hospital,  where 
his  sight  was  partially  restored;  and  Percy 
W'ajker’s  wife  and  children  were  supported 
during  a  critical  period  of  their  lives. 

But  the  commission  does  not  pay  over 
all  this  money  and  then  wash  its  hands  of 
the  matter.  When  a  grant  of  money  has 
been  made,  the  work  of  the  commission 
has  only  begun.  The  beneficiaries  become 
its  wards,  in  whose  affairs  it  takes  an 
active  interest,  advising,  directing,  and 
sometimes  restraining.  I  his  involves  an 
immense  amount  of  work,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  deed  of  trust.  I  'p  to  January,  19 22, 
nearly  two  million  dollars  had  been  paid 
to  heroes  and  their  dependents.  This  in¬ 
cluded  pension  payments. 

These  stories  which  I  have  been  read¬ 
ing  are  the  stories  of  brave  men.  And  yet 
-some  of  them  were  not  even  good  men. 
For  there  are  many  strange  things  about 
courage,  but  this  is  the  strangest  of  all  • 
that  in  the  most  weak  and  worthless 
human  soul  there  does  sometimes  smol¬ 
der  this  one  spark  of  divinity. 

No  one  knew  this  better  than  the  wise 
old  Scotchman  who  created  the  Hero  F  und. 
In  the  deed  of  trust  he  put  this  paragraph: 

"No  grant  is  to  be  continued,  unless  it 
he  soberly  and  properly  used,  and  the 
recipients  remain  respectable,  well-be¬ 
haved  members  of  the  community;  but 
the  hemes  and  heroines  arc  to  be  given  a 
fair  trial.  .  .  .  Heroes  deserve  pardon  and 
a  fresh  start.” 
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Whether  you  want  to  learn  the  For  Trot.  One 
Step.  Walt  1.  or  any  of  the  DPwrr  *tep*.  you  won't 
have  the  slichte.f  ilithrnlty  in  dome  *o  through  thu 
new  method.  Arthur  Murray  ruaranteea  to  tearh 
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The  seven  greatest  Ameri¬ 
cans”  are  selected  from  all  the  not¬ 
able  people  of  this  country,  past  and 
present,  and  graphically  analyzed 
next  month  by  James  Haney  Robin¬ 
son,  one  of  the  leaders  of  modem 
thought  in  the  realms  of  history,  psy¬ 
chology,  and  practical  philosophy. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
read  Doctor  Robinson’s  "The  Mind 
in  the  Making"  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  trying  to  forecast  which 
seven  men  he  has  picked  out. 
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You  miy  *rnd  the  lb-leuon  new  courts  anil  thr 
Fatrlnaflnf  PRES Tango  In  plain  cover  and  when  the 
P>»tman  hand*  It  to  me  I  will  dep<«4t  91  CIO  w|tli  him 
(plus  the  Tea  cT*ita  poalace)  In  full  payment.  If  within 
five  daya  I  decide  tn  return  tlic  course,  I  may  do  an,  and 
you  will  refund  my  money  promptly  and  without  qucwtlon. 
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"The  Arm  of  Law  and  Order ” 

\fOUR  home  deserves  the  sure  protection 
afforded  by  a  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or 
COLT  Revolver. 


Send  for  booklet 
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American  Gas  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
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s  »\  id  colors  were  being  used,  we  had  all 
kinds  of  freak  envelopes.  Enterprising 
manufacturers  got  them  out  in  round,  tri¬ 
angular,  and  heart  shapes.  Then  the 
Post  Office  Department  made  a  ruling 
that  envelopes  must  he  rectangular  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  work  of  the  canceling  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  freak  envelopes  carried  all  sorts  of 
freak  monograms;  some  of  the  monograms 
were  frosted,  while  gold  and  silver  stamp¬ 
ing  was  very  common.  1  have  heard  it 
said  that  some  monograms  were  frosted 
with  powdered  diamonds,  hut  1  have 
never  seen  any. 

'I  lie  envelope  is  no  place  for  a  mono¬ 
gram  or  a  decoration.  I  he  object  of  put¬ 
ting  anything  on  the  envelope  other  than 
the  address  should  be  solely  to  insure  the 
return  of  the  letter  if  not  delivered.  A 
monogram  does  not  help  the  return.  Now¬ 
adays  the  best  practice  is  to  put  on  the 
envelope  only  the  sender's  address  and  his 
name.  A  number  of  prominent  men  have 
only  their  names  engraved  or  embossed 
on  the  flap  of  the  envelope.  Years  ago  it 
was  quite  common  among  certain  kinds  of 
business  men  to  have  their  portraits  and 
the  names  of  their  towns  printed  on  enve¬ 
lopes.  The  post  office  clerks  were  supposed 
to  know  their  faces,  and  in  small  towns 
they  did.  The  trade  mark  and  address 
still  survive. 

IT  IS  now  considered  rather  a  mark  of 
provincialism  to  have  much  printing  on 
envelopes  or  to  use  signs  and  emblems  in¬ 
stead  of  the  name.  There  used  to  he  a 
man  in  Atlanta  named  “Rose.”  who  put  a 
rose  and  Atlanta  on  his  envelope.  Other 

L'ple  have  carried  out  the  same  idea, 

:  they  are  comparatively  few,  for  the 
object  of  a  name  on  the  envelope  is  not  to 
advertise  how  well  known  one  may  he  hut 
to  get  the  letter  back  if  it  he  not  delivered. 

Remember,  the  address  should  he  easily 
read,  and  for  that  reason  double  spacing 
between  the  lines  is  preferable  to  single 
spacing.  The  stamp  should  he  squarclv  in 
the  upper  rii*ht-lia nd  corner,  otherwise  the 
letter  may  be  thrown  aside  in  a  busy  post 
oflice  along  with  the  letters  that  have  in¬ 
sufficient  postage.  The  address  should  he 
written  without  punctuation,  and  num¬ 
bers  should  not  he  spelled  out.  For  in¬ 
stance  “2  Beach  Street,"  is  better  than 
“Two  Beach  Street." 

Women  were  the  first  to  take  up  the 
fashion  of  having  paper  and  envelopes 
match.  The  box  of  writing  paper  and  en¬ 
velopes  that  you  now  buy  anywhere  was 
once  a  novelty  and  then  a  craze.  Elisha 
Morgan,  an  envelope  maker  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  man  to  get  the  idea  that 
women  would  like  style  in  note  paper.  He 
started  to  pur  correspondence  on  the 
map.  In  186;  he  offered  for  sale  a  card- 
hoard  box  of  note  paper  and  envelopes 
that  matched.  More  than  that,  he  put  a 
steel  plate  portrait  of  Mrs.  Scott-Siddons 
on  the  cover — she  was  the  Mary  Bickford 
of  the  time.  T  he  idea  took  at  once,  and 
for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years  the 
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Distinction  and  Quality  at  Low  Cost 
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“papeterie,"  as  it  was  called,  reigned  up¬ 
roariously.  The  word  is  French  and 
merely  means  “a  manufacture  of  paper,” 
but  it  was  applied  here  to  any  box  con¬ 
taining  paper  and  envelopes. 

Women  at  first  liked  the  exclusiveness 
of  having  initialed  paper — no  one  thought 
of  having  note  paper  engraved  or  em¬ 
bossed  to  order  then;  but  soon  initials 
became  too  common  and  in  a  few  years 
they  were  discontinued.  Fresently-a  fash¬ 
ion  calling  for  tinted  papers  came  in.  The 
rose-tinted  envelope  came  first;  then  for 
years  the  colors  ran  riot.  It  did  not  seem 
to  matter  how  ugly  the  color  was — if  only 
it  were  different,  it  sold.  We  had  dark 
blues,  bright  reds,  mixed  colors,  all  hues, 
tints,  and  shades.  A  young  man  courting 
went  to  any  trouble  to  get  his  best  girl 
note  paper  of  a  kind  that  none  of  her 
friends  had. 

I  he  boxes  became  more  important  than 
the  paper.  They  were  of  all  kinds  at  all 
prices.  Five  dollars  wholesale  was  not  an 
unusual  price;  special  boxes  made  to  order 
could  be  had  at  any  price  the  purchaser 
chose  to  pay. 

A  girl  with  an  average  number  of  suitors 
got  more  boxes  in  the  course  of  a  year 
than  she  knew  what  to  do  with.  The  note 
paper  became  only  an  excuse  for  an  elab¬ 
orate  box,  and  in  some,  in  addition  to  the 
paper,  the  makers  packed  writing  mate¬ 
rials,  fancy  soaps,  and  even  perfumes. 
This  was  the  period,  by  the  way,  when  all 
young  ladies  wrote  on  perfumed  paper. 
I  hat  custom  also  has  pretty  well  died  out. 
To-day  note  paper  is  still  bought  in  boxes, 
but  it  is  the  paper  and  not  the  box  that 
counts. 

rPHK  big  demand  to-day  is  for  perfectly 
*  plain,  unruled  paper  and  envelopes. 
'I  he  tendency  is  also  away  from  anything 
in  the  nature  of  an  elaborate  monogram. 
The  social  envelopes  run  to  any  si/.e,  from 
the  small  ones  just  large  enough  to  hold  a 
visiting  card  to  seven  and  one-half  by  four 
inches  or  larger,  and  they  are  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  square  and  oblong.  Me¬ 
dium-sized  envelopes  arc  in  the  best  taste 
— say  five  and  one-ouarter  by  four  and 
one-quarter  inches.  Heavy  linen  is  better 
than  bond — bond  is  more  of  a  business 
paper.  The  custom  of  enclosing  formal 
invitations  in  two  envelopes  is  of  obscure 
origin.  1  think  it  started  as  a  sign  that 
the  sender  amid  afford  two  envelopes.  It 
is  a  silly  practice,  and  during  the  war  we 
stopped  it.  Now  it  is  back  again.  People 
arc  afraid  to  omit  the  second  envelope  — 
they  are  afraid  they  will  be  thought  weak 
in  etiquette! 

Nowadays  most  of  the  colored  note  pa¬ 
pers  art*  sold  in  country  districts  or  to 
foreigners.  Business  uses  colors  only  to 
distinguish  departments.  If  I  get  a  cheap 
pink  envelope.  I  know  at  once  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  virtues  of  the  writer  may  be.  he 
or  she  has  not  been  much  out  in  the 
world.  Many  firms  will  not  even  con¬ 
sider  applications  for  positions  that  arc 
written  on  colored  paper.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  known  men  of  large  means 
and  unquestioned  tastes  who  used  light 
blue  for  their  personal  letters,  and  some 
who  used  gray,  the  paper  being  of  very 
fine  quality.  They  are  perfectly  proper 
people,  who  have  an  unsatisfied  longing 
sometime  to  wear  a  red  necktie  with  their 
evening  clothes,  and  sometimes  a  little  of 
the  yearning  escapes  in  the  colors  of  their 
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A*  soft  to  the  skin  as  the  brush  of  a  but¬ 
terfly’s  wing. 

'  ho>fn  for  years  by  women  of  refinement 

for  its  purity,  softness 
and  delicate  fra 
trance.  So  dine 


needed. 


touch 


private  correspondence  paper.  One  rra 
I  know  always  uses  red  ink  for  his  pe 
sonal  notes — he  would  use  red  paper  if  I 
had  a  little  more  courage! 

Generally  speaking,  the  kind  of  pap 
used  is  a  barometer  of  intelligence;  tl 
kind  of  envelopes  used  is  a  barometer 
prosperity.  One  of  the  first  signs  of  pre 
perity  in  the  ordinary  business  is  the  u 
of  finer  stationery.  A  few  old  concer 
are  so  independent  and  well  establish 
that  they  do  not  care  what  people  thu 
of  the  make-up  of  their  letters.  I  hi 
may  use  the  cheapest  grade  of  envelop 

ter  gr 

head.  A  f*w  still  buy  blank  envelop 
and  put  on  the  name  and  address  with 
rubber  stamp.  Many  firms  did  th 


twenty  years  ago. 

While  women  were  the  first  to  p; 


much  attention  to  the  appearance  of  tin 
correspondence,  men  arc  now  far  mo 
finicky.  When  I  first  went  into  businc 
the  boss  always  opened  the  mail.  Nt 
few  executives  ever  sec  what  sort  of  e 
velopes  the  letters  come  in,  and  too  c 
pensive  an  envelope  for  general  purpo* 
may  he  wasteful.  The  richest  men  do  n 
use  the  most  expensive  letterheads 
envelopes.  The  finest  of  all  stationery 
bought  by  the  "high  class"  swindlers, 
is  part  of  their  stock  in  trade.  Some  ve 
wealthy  men  put  only  their  name  on  t 
envelopes;  others  put  only  their  addrei 
still  others  have  only  a  post  office  b 
number.  Most  of  them  use  a  good  hoi 
paper.  Seven  and  one-half  by  four  inch 
—somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  hti 
ness  envelope — is  the  size  most  used 
wealthy  men  for  personal  corresponded 
that  is,  letters  upon  subjects  outside  t 
immediate  run  ol  the  business. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  generally  cr 
side  red  extravagant  to  throw  away  t 
envelopes  in  which  the  mail  came,  b 
they  arc  no  Hinge r  cut  lip  for  use 
memorandum  pads.  Once  everybody  c 
this.  I  have  heard  an  office  boy  lector 
for  his  waste  in  throwing  away  envelop 


WE  WAVE  known  about  envelopes 
’  *  a  long  time,  as  I  have  said,  but  wcha 


“  v  a  long  time,  as  I  have  said,  but  we  ha 
been  using  them  only  a  comparative 


few  years  since  the  early  forties.  The 
is  a  reason  for  this.  Before  the  "Pcm 


Post,"  postage  was  computed  by  t 
number  of  sheets  and  not  by  the  weig 
of  a  letter.  The  envelope  counted  as  i 
extra  sheet,  and  hence,  to  avoid  payil 
double  postage,  the  universal  custom  w 
to  fold  the  sheet  on  which  the  letter  w 
written  into  the  shape  of  an  envelop 
The  flaps  of  the  folded  letter  were  fasten 
together  with  a  gummed  wafer  or  a  w 
seal. 

Nowadays  we  can  hardly  realize  what 
task  it  once  was  to  send  or  even  to  recei 
a  letter.  In  the  first  place,  you  had  to  go' 
the  post  office — there  were  no  collect  10 
or  deliveries;  and  in  the  second  place  y> 
had  to  he  ready  to  spend  good  montv 
prepay  your  letter  or  to  take  out  the  It 
ters  that  came  to  you  "collect.”  Whe 
ever  a  man  went  on  a  long  journey 
alwavs  expected  to  carry  with  him  a  g re¬ 
number  of  letters  for  delivery.  The  old 
generation  was  thrifty,  to  be  sure,  hut 
we  had  to  pay  the  postal  rates  of  veste 
day  we,  too,  would  hunt  for  friends  to  ta 
them  free.  Postage  the  equivalent 
seventy-five  cents  was  by  no  means  u 
common.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  tl 


Guard  against  infection 

Make  this  tablet  your  constant  companion 


TRY  as  wc  may,  we  can- 
not  escape  the  germs  of 
infection.  They  are  about  us 
everywhere  we  go.  Dust- 
swept  streets,  stuffy  cars, 
stores,  offices — any  crowded 
place  will  breed  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  them. 

Science  tells  us  that  they  first 
lodge  in  the  soft  linings  of  the 
throat  before  invading  the  sys¬ 
tem.  . - 

So  it  is  there  wc  j  £, 

must  attack  and  de-  c: 

stroy  them  if  wc  yK 

wish  to  avoid  infee-  1  :9 . 

tion.  Hence,  the  vital  '  'tf) 

importance  of  the  Puth.  f|( ^ 

most  careful  throat  rnw® 

hygiene.  ~"‘£S 


Formominr,  the  germ -lulling  throat 
tablet.  make*  throat  hygiene  easy 
and  pleasant.  Little  tablets,  scien- 
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and  pleasant.  Little  tablets,  scien¬ 
tifically  compounded,  which  one 
lets  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  release 
a  powerful  yet  harmless  germicide 
which  mixes  with  the  saliva  and 
thus  penetrates  into  every  fold, 
nook  and  crevice  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  searching  out  and  de¬ 
stroying  germs  so  they  can  no 
longer  he  a  menace. 

For  more  than  15  years  physi¬ 
cians  have  watched  the  effects  of 
.  .  Formamint  and  have 

testified  to  its  splendid 
efficiency. 

Use  Formamint 
>■»  steadily  as  a  protec- 

•  tion  against  infection. 

f  L  Use  it  whenever  your 

y  throat  feels  irritated 

Hifconrki  or  scratchy.  Use  it  as 

i he  a  matter  of  personal 

hygiene. 


ormamint 

GERM  KILLING  THROAT  TABLETS 

Formamint  Is  orer  T'aitmaAc-h  kUntita  or  product 


SAMPLES  i 

To  acquaint  you  utlh  Formamint  «•«  ui!l  tend  a  Mol  tut«  on 
receipt  ol  4C  in  ttampt  to  defray  tkt  coH  of  mailing.  Address 
The  Bauer  Chemical  Co  .llgU  t*  tSth  Sc.  SeurYori.  S.Y. 
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“What  Have  You  Read?” 

When  that  big  question  it  put  to  you,  you  will  be  glad  you  learned 
the  secret  of  IS  minutes  a  day.  Send  for  the  book  that  gives  it 


THERE  will  be  a  dozen  com¬ 
petitors  for  your  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  it  comes.  What 
questions  will  be  asked  by  the 
man  who  is  to  make  the  decision 
among  them? 

This  question,  almost  certainly: 
“What  have  you  read?"  Busi¬ 
ness  leaders  are  asking  it  more 
and  more. 

“In  every  deportment  of  prac¬ 
tical  life,”  said  ex-President 
Hadley  of  Yale,  “men  in  com¬ 
merce,  men  in  transportation, 
and  in  manufactures  have  told 
me  that  what  they  really  wanted 
from  our  colleges  was  men  who 
have  this  selective  power  of 
using  books  efficiently." 

Not  book -worms;  not  men  who 
have  read  all  kinds  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  books.  Not  men  who 
have  wasted  their  whole  leisure 
time  with  the  daily  papers.  But 
those  who  have  read  and  mas¬ 


tered  the  few  great  books  that 
make  men  think  clearly  and 
talk  well. 

What  are  those  few  great  books? 
How  shall  a  busy  man  find  them? 
The  free  book  offered  below 
answers  those  questions:  it  de¬ 
scribes  the  plan  and  purpose  of 

DR.  ELIOTS 
FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 
OF  BOOKS 


Every  well-informed  man  and 
woman  should  at  least  know 
something  about  this  famous 
library. 

The  free  book  tells  about  it. 
how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into  his 


FIFTEEN  pJJ 
MINUTES 
A  DAY  hS*I 


Five-Foot  Shelf  “the  essentials 
of  a  liberal  education,”  how  he 
has  so  arranged  it  that  even 
“fifteen  minutes  a  day”  are 
enough,  how  in  pleasant  mo¬ 
ments  of  spare  time,  by  using 
the  reading  courses  Dr.  Eliot 
has  provided  for  you,  you  can 
get  the  knowledge  of  literature 
and  life,  the  culture,  the  broad 
viewpoint  that  every  university 
strives  to  give. 

“For  me,”  wrote  one  man  who 
had  sent  in  the  coupon,  “your 
little  free  book  meant  a  big  step 
forward,  and  it  showed  me  be¬ 
sides  the  way  to  a  vast  new 
world  of  pleasure.” 

Every  reader  of  The  American 
Magazine  is  invited  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  handsome  little  book. 
It  is  free,  it  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
and  involves  no  obligation  of  any 
sort.  Merely  clip  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  to-day. 


Send  for 

this  FREE  booklet 
that  gives 

Dr.  Elliot’s  own  plan 
of  reading 


H  jflKH 

1 


P  F.  COI.LIER  &  SON  COMPANY 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street.  New  York 
By  mail  baolutcly  free  and  without  obligation,  tend  me  the  little  gu 
W  1  ■  •>  e  moat  famous  books  in  the  world,  dewsibing  Dr.  Eliot ‘a  Fi 
Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of  reading  recommended 
Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 


Address 
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tllu.tr.tof  in  colon. 

BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Evrrrtt  Station.  BoMon  49.  Mb»..  U.  S.  A 


the  furfac* 


The  ALADDIN  Co 


Kuanito 


5Room 


to  prepay 
ted  when 
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sender  of  a  letter  did  not  have  to 
the  postage — it  amid  be  collect 
the  letter  was  called  for. 

When  Sir  Rowland  Hill  began  the  agi¬ 
tation  in  England  for  the  penny  post— a 
flat  rate  of  postage  based  on  weight — one 
of  the  great  difficulties  w  as  how  to  collect 
for  the  postage.  He  suggested  that  the 
Government  sell  a  postage  sticker  to  he 
used  in  the  place  of  the  old  sealing  wax. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  postage  stamp; 
the  flaps  of  the  first  envelopes  were  not 
gummed.  The  stamp  acted  as  a  seal,  and 
it  took  a  long  time  for  the  stamp  to  get 
around  to  the  front  of  the  envelope. 

Not  until  the  cheap  |*>st  was  well  under 
wa>  did  a  real  demand  for  envelopes  arise. 
We  do  not  know  who  invented  the  en¬ 
velope,  but  envelopes  were  being  used  in 
France  as  early  as  1653.  The  envelope 
was  invented  first  to  gain  privacy  and 
second  tu  hold  extra  enclosures.  I  he  very 
first  envelopes  might  be  considered  the 
clay  ones  of  the  ancients.  I  lu*y  often 
covered  their  baked  clay  tablets  with  .1 
softer  clay  covering,  which  was  in  effect 
an  envelope. 

Once  postal  rates  in  this  country  be¬ 
came  cheap,  hand-made  envelopes  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  demand.  A  number 
of  men  in  the  Hast  at  once  started  to  make 
envelope  machines.  Several  were  made 
for  George  F.  Nesbitt — one  of  the  big  men 
in  the  early  history  of  envelopes — by  <  Icr- 
hard  Sickles.  Milton  K.  Puffer,  a  young 
attern-maker  and  blacksmith  employed 
v  Cyrus  White  in  his  shop  at  Rockville, 
Connecticut,  built  a  trial  machine  as 
early  as  1833.  Miss  Mercy  B.  Rogers  was 
the  first  operative  on  his  machine  and  she 
required  so  much  instruction  the  thing 
was  feaily  very  crude  that  she  became 
Mrs.  Puffer. 

V1AK1NG  envelopes  has  been  largely  an 
^  *  aflairof  inventing  the  right  machinery, 
and  many  ingenious  minds  have  contrib¬ 
uted.  Dr.  Russel  I..  Hawes,  a  physician 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  has  the 
honor  of  inventing  and  constructing  the 
first  practical  commercial  envelope  fold¬ 
ing  machine  in  the  I'nited  States. 

The  largest  buyer  of  envelopes  is  the 
I'nited  States  Government,  both  for  its 
own  use  and  for  resale  as  stamped  enve¬ 
lopes.  But  there  is  no  government  stand¬ 
ard;  the  departments  use  what  they  like, 
from  the  cheapest  manila  to  the  highest 
grade  kraft. 

People  sometimes  ask,  “Is  it  safe  to  lick 
the  gum  on  the  flap  of  an  envelope?”  It 
is  just  as  safe  to  lick  ordinary  envelope 
gum  as  it  is  to  eat  tapioca,  for  the  basis  of 
most  gum  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
tapioca.  It  is  the  one  who  receives  the 
letter,  not  the  sender,  who  ought  to  bother 
whether  the  envelope  has  been  sealed 
with  the  tongue. 

In  criminal  proceedings  the  envelope 
does  not  figure  as  often  as  does  the  letter 
or  document  that  it  contains,  but  in  all 
cases  arising  under  the  postal  laws  against 
using  the  mails  to  defraud,  the  passage 
through  the  mails  has  to  he  proved,  and 
this  can  be  done  best  by  producing  the 
envelope  which  hears  the  address  and 
cancellation  mark.  If  you  receive  a 
threatening  letter,  or  any  kind  of  a  letter 
making  representations  on  which  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  act,  it  is  well  to  preserve  the  en¬ 
velope,  or  you  may  have  trouble  proving 
that  you  received  the  missive  by  mail. 
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Old  Gideon — Detective 


( Continued  from  page  23) 


misery!  Hit  lead  carefully  in  the  shrubbery.  First  he 

picked  up  a  small  object  which  he 
When  dey  talk  ’bout  movin’  to  town?”  dropped  quickly  into  his  pocket.  Then  he 
landed  Gideon.  fished  out  a  large  triangle  of  broken  glass. 

Mr.  Smif  cornin'  artcr  Miss  Betty  an’  The  black  folks  watched  him  intently, 
s  Cynthia  befo’  night,”  the  old  cook  Next  Gideon  moved  sedately  to  a  cir- 
tinued.  "Dey  ain’t  never  cornin' back.  cular  flowerbed  near  the  front  walk.  A 
lethin’  tell  me  dat.  Dey  love  dis  ol’  luxuriant  crazy-quilt  of  peonies,  jonquils, 
:e.  Dey  live  here  all  dev  lives  and  dey  and  roses,  it  had  spread  out  beyond  its 
>efo’  ’em.  Whar  me  an’ Ben  gwine?  1  original  boundary.  Underneath  this 
■oil,  what  me  an’  Ben  gwine  do?"  flower  thicket  he  reached,  and  when  his 
0  she  spoke,  leas  ing  oft  her  dishwash-  hand  came  out  it  contained  four  stones 
and  looking  up  at  Gideon  with  dis-  about  the  size  of  guinea  eggs  and  of  a 
sed  eyes.  So  she  spoke,  her  mind  be-  pinkish  hue. 

on  her  own  affairs.  The  one  touch  of  color  in  his  otherwise 

ut  the  supernatural  aspect  of  the  phe-  somber  attire  was  a  crimson  waistcoat, 
tenon  held  old  Ben  in  its  thrall.  I’ he  Across  this  was  looped  a  heavy  and  t.ir- 
itery  of  it  occupied  his  mind  entirely,  nished  watch  chain,  from  the  central  point 
inaway  Cain,"  he  said  dreamily,  of  which  dangled  a  weighty  locket,  the 
lit  a  long  time.  He  a  patient  sperrit.  symbol  of  some  secret  order— not  of  this 
he  done  had  he  revengeance  now!"  world,  it  was  said.  Into  the  pocket  of  the 
Ut  of  the  house  Gideon  came,  and  he  unecclesiastical  garment  he  placed  the 
troubled.  He  had  looked  forward  to  stones  he  had  found  in  the  flowerbed. 


m  to  dis  well  of 
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^Jundihmui 
‘Advanced  features 

speed  figure  work 

Business  has  always  known  there 
would  some  day  be  a  better  adding 
machine-  one  whose  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  would  permit  speedier,  easier 
operation  one  of  new  and  greater 
usefulness. 

The  Sundstrand  is  such  un  adding 
muchine.  This  explains  why  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company,  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Company,  International  Harvester 
Company  and  many  other  leaders 
use  from  15  to  100  each. 

Convenient  size  and  light  weight 
are  Sundstrand  developments.  You 
comfortably  carry  it  to  any  desk  or 
job. 

Simple  10-key  operation  was  per¬ 
fected  by  Sundstrand.  This  in- 
creases  speed  and  saves  effort  for 
beginner  or  expert. 

Complete  one  hand  control  is  a 
Sundstrand  creation.  Left  hand  is 
free  to  follow  column  of  figures  or 
turn  checks. 

Automatic  column  election  it  another 
Sutulatrand  advantage.  You  automatically 
place  unit*  under  units,  ten,  under  tena. 
etc.,  without  wasting  a  (ingle  minute 

Added  to  this  are  advanced  correction 
and  protection  method,  —  remarkable 
■trength  and  reliability. 

When  you  see  the  Sundstrand  you  will 
know  that  it  ia  the  adding  machine  you 
v  VjjTTX1  ax  have  long  wanted.  It 
1  •**«  up  new  standard, 

jcco  j 

f  I  “The  reorder,  tell  the 

V  ZJ  story." 

May  we  send  our 
0.1. -Testimony"? 


would  be  no  occasion  for  the  spirit  of  Run-  could  do  so  up  the  steps  and  onto  the 
away  Cain  to  throw  stones  into  vacant  porch.  But  only  the  servants  and  a  few 
rooms.  Gideon  had  failed.  Last  night  he  aged  negroes  went  with  him  into  the  un- 
had  accepted  the  title  of  Deliverer.  While  carpeted  hall.  On  the  seat  of  the  barrack 
he  sat  on  a  box  and  watched,  the  ghost  he  respectfully  placed  his  high  hat,  hot- 
had  come,  committed  his  depredation,  and  tom  side  up.  As  he  did  so  he  glimpsed  the 
vanished.  The  Deliverer  hadn't  delivered,  old  ladies  in  their  bedroom  still  packing 
The  yard  was  filling  with  negroes,  and  trunks  with  trembling,  reluctant  hands, 
as  Gideon  came  down  the  steps  they  The  widely  scattered  neighbors,  they  had 
crowded  close  to  him.  They  were  asking  sent  a  wav  now,  perhaps  because  they 
for  a  sign  and  he  could  give  them  no  sign,  warned  this  last  hour  alone  with  then 
"Why  ain't  you  cotch  dc  ghos\  Unde  memories. 

Gideon?"  demanded  a  young  woman  with  They  looked  deserted  and  helpless  in 
an  airy  manner  and  a  pink  parasol.  there.  Even  if  his  own  reputation  hail 

He  looked  at  her  sternly.  "You’ll  be  a  not  been  involved,  old  Gideon,  for  their 
ghos’  yo’self  some  day,"  he  rebuked.  sake,  would  have  tried  to  solve  this  mys- 

"When  I  is,"  she  ventured,  "maybe  I’ll  terv.  How  many  times  in  his  peregrina- 
let  you  ketch  me."  tions  had  he  and  Delilah  stopped  there! 

Out  in  the  barn  Delilah  had  munched  her 
I_I  AD  Gideon  been  a  white  man  he  would  dozen  cars  of  com  and  carefully  masticated 
**  have  flushed.  As  it  was,  his  densely  her  sweet  fodder;  while  in  the  kitchen 
black,  strong-lined  face  against  which  he  himself,  at  the  old  ladies'  orders,  had 
glistened  the  brass  earrings,  remained  as  eaten  bis  dozen  pieces  of  fried  chicken,  t<»- 
unchanged  as  the  stovepipe  hat  above  it.  gether  with  innumerable  hot  biscuits  with 
But  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  thus  Icav-  jam  on  them,  washing  the  whole  down 
ing  an  opening  for  impudence.  There  is  with  glass  after  glass  of  buttermilk,  fresh 
only  one  course  to  follow  under  such  cir-  and  cold  from  the  springhouse. 
cumstanccs.  The  prophets  of  old  when  I  he  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land, 
hard  pressed  retired  to  the  wilderness  or  this  house  of  the  Pcttigrus  had  been  to 
to  a  mountain.  Gideon,  like  they,  must  any  decent  traveler,  white  or  black,  who 
have  time  to  think.  Without  another  sought  its  shelter.  And  .now,  its  kindly 
word  he  strode  through  their  midst,  spirits  departed,  it  would  go  the  way  of  all 
crossed  the  fields  and  disappeared  into  the  haunted  houses.  It  would  fall  into  decay; 
solitude  of  the  forest.  it  would  become  the  abiding  place  of  bats 

The  sun  rose  high,  but  lie  did  not  re-  and  owls  and  scorpions.  Weeds  would 
turn.  Afternoon  bad  come  and  passed,  choke  its  flower-bordered  walks;  hedges 
and  the  shadows  began  to  lengthen  omi-  grow  rank  and  look  into  broken  win- 
nously  w  hen  from  the  yard  a  murmur  dows;  and  above  snake-infested  weeds  and 
arose  and  all  faces  turned  to  the  west,  hedges  it  would  rise,  forlorn,  abandoned, 
Across  the  fields,  surrounded  by  a  crimson  to  be  stared  at  by  day,  to  be  avoided  like 
aura,  as  if  he  had  stepped  out  of  the  flam-  pestilence  by  night, 
ing  ball  of  the  sun  behind  him,  Gideon  was  Followed  by  servants  and  old  darkies, 
at  last  returning.  His  manner  was  assured  all  overawed  and  silent,  Gideon  entered 
and  his  stride  was  long.  the  parlor  where,  as  the  last  sanctuary  of 

He  did  not  pause  until  he  had  reached  home,  the  furniture  had  been  left  undis- 
the  spot  underneath  the  window  of  the  turbed.  Here,  tall,  majestic,  mysterious, 
bedroom  that  had  been  smashed  last  he  turned  and  glanced  over  the  faces  of 
night.  Here  he  stooped  down  and  felt  those  behind  him. 
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Is  Your  Skin 


Like  A  Clear  Stream  -  or  A  Muddy  Swamp? 


SOME  faces  you  see  fairly  glow 
with  thorough  cleanliness. 
They  are  clear  and  whole¬ 
some-looking— good  to  gaze  upon 
—faces  that  will  stand  the  search¬ 
ing  test  of  sunlight. 

Others,  apparently  clean,  are 
obscured  by  a  certain  cloudiness 
which  denotes  an  impaired  pore 
condition.  There  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  complexions  as 
there  is  between  a  clear  stream 
and  a  muddy  swamp. 

It  is  the  difference  between 
really  clean  and  nearly  clean. 

.  .  .  Which  is  yours? 


Today  people  are  fast  adopting 
the  habit  of  American  while  cleanli¬ 
ness— pore-deep  cleanliness. 

They  have  learned  that  ingre¬ 
dients  so  often  found  in  impure 
soaps  offset  the  very  purpose  for 
which  soap  is  intended— that  they 
clog  the  pores  instead  of  cleansing 
and  inoigoraling  them. 

And  this  accounts  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  users  of  Fairy 
Soap,  the  whiles!  soap  In  ihe  World. 
Fairy  means  more  than  surface 
cleanliness.  Its  mild,  soothing 
lather  reaches  into  the  pores, 
leaving  them  free  to  do  the  work 


which  Nature  intends  them  to  do. 
After  a  Fairy  Soap  bath  the  entire 
body  is  not  only  thoroughly  cleun, 
but  invigorated  as  well.  The  body 
breathes— and  that  is  most  essential 
to  robust  health. 

Try  Fairy  Soap  for  a  week.  Its 
very  simplicity  will  charm  you. 
Constant  use  will  prove  that  Fairy 
is  soap  in  its  purest  form.  Its  white¬ 
ness  and  firmness  endure  to  the 
last  thin  wafer.  It  floats.  It  fits 
the  hand— and  its  small  price  fits 
every  pocketbook. 

BSD £3 -FAIRBANK  m&U 

Fartorlra  la  Value  Hutra  and  Canada 


It  Makes  Absolute  Cleanliness  Easy 


HELPS  THE  BODY  BREATHE 
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“Close  de  do’,  bredderen,"  he  com-  middle-aged  man  and  started  for  his 
manded  in  a  loud  voice,  “an’  keep  it  wagon,  followed  by  his  family, 
closed.”  And  it  was  plainly  more  than  Gideon 

I'ndcmeath  one  of  the  windows  whose  himself  was  going  to  do!  The  small  dis- 
panes  had  been  smashed  sat  an  old-fash-  mayed  group  of  servants,  as  dusk  an<! 
toned  square  piano.  Its  commodious  top  re-  dread  descended,  saw  not  only  the  crowd 
fleeted  without  a  scratch  the  fading  dusk,  depart  bur  the  Deliverer  also.  They 
Toward  this  instrument,  like  a  musician  watched  him  clamber  into  the  seat  of  the 
reverently  approaching,  Gideon  moved,  sulky,  arrange  his  long  coat  tails,  pick  up 
And  now  the  negroes,  crowded  all  to-  the  reins  and  aim  the  head  of  the  patient 
gethcr,  saw  what  made  them  moan  and  Delilah  back  in  the  direction  by  which  she 
weave  back  and  forth,  for  Gideon  was  had  come. 

working  "conjure.”  Above  the  piano  he  Then,  as  night  closed  in.  they  saw  Mr. 
passed  his  enormous  hands  in  ever-de-  Smith,  who  had  come  after  the  sisters, 
scending  circles  until  they  actually  touched  turn  his  wagon  round,  toss  up  his  hands 
.  the  polished  top,  where  they  felt  over  it,  as  if  to  dismiss  further  responsibility,  and 
still  in  circles,  until  every  part  was  cov-  drive  off  petulantly  into  the  gloom, 
ered.  And  last,  at  orders  from  Miss  Cynthia, 

I  hen  while  they  stared  with  white  eye-  who  showed  a  white  face  for  one  who  had 
balls,  slowly,  sedately,  his  tall,  gaunt  fig-  put  her  faith  in  the  Lord,  they  retired 
ure  outlined  in  the  dusk,  he  went  to  the  either  to  their  own  cabins  or  to  other  cab- 
windows  that  bore  most  outrageously  the  ins  farther  away — mostly  the  latter.  They 
evidences  of  mysterious  violence.  Before  did  not  see,  two  hours  later,  a  tall  form  in 
each  of  these  he  made  his  passes  as  if  to  a  high  hat  that  made  its  way  stealthily 
insure  them  from  further  ghostlike  visira-  across  the  fields,  through  the  garden,  and 
tions,  his  hands  revolving  slowly  in  circles,  up  on  the  side  porch.  At  its  guarded  tap 
1  then  touching  the  frames  that  had  held  on  the  window,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
|  the  panes.  the  figure  found  itself  confronted  by  two 

trembling  old  ladies,  fully  dressed  though 
I JIS  followers  made  way  for  him  as  he  the  night  was  late. 

*  *  passed  through  their  midst,  crossed  the  "I  gwine  stan’  out  here  in  deTiall,  close 
hall  and  entered  the  bedroom  where  the  to  de  do’,”  he  whispered.  "I  gwine  leave 
sisters  were,  and  closed  the  door  behind  de  do’  crack.  One  mo’  rock  gwine  fall, 
him.  The  old  ladies  were  alone.  They  and  den  never  anudder  rock  gwine  fall! 
looked  up  at  him.  Both  had  been  quietly  Praise  be  de  name  of  de  Lord  I’ 1 
cry  ing.  Imposingly  Gideon  raised  his  He  took  his  stand  by  the  barrack  where, 
hands  above  them,  and  spoke  in  low  but  partly  hidden  himself,  he  could  command 
unctuous  tones  these  amazing  words:  the  hall,  the  bedroom,  and  the  parlor  op- 

“One  mo’  rock  gwine  fall.  Den  never  posite  it.  Roundabout  the  front  door 
anudder  rock  gwine  fall!”  were  panes  of  glass,  not  one  of  which  had 

They  sank  into  their  chairs  and  stared  suffered  so  far,  and  through  their  dimout- 
at  him.  line  a  sinking  crescent  moon  cast  into  the 

"Dat  is,"  Gideon  went  on  with  rcassur-  hall  a  pale,  bluish  light,  the  kind  that 
ing  sanity,  “dat  is,  if  you  trus’  me  and  do  ghosts  like  to  stroll  about  in. 
what  I  say.”  He  waited,  upright  against  the  wall, 

“Trust  you!”  gasped  Miss  Cynthia,  like  some  elongated  figure  in  black  armor 
“What — w-hat  do  you  want  us  to  do?"  set  up  in  an  ancestral  hall.  Once,  in  the 
He  went  to  the  door,  stooped  down  and  alarming  manner  common  to  them,  the 
placed  his  ear,  then  his  eye  at  the  keyhole,  stair  steps  cracked,  and  he  started. 

“I  wants  you,"  he  said,  coming  back  to  Again,  for  no  apparent  reason  whatever, 
them,  "to  notify  Mr.  Smif  when  he  come  in  the  dark,  uninhabited  regions  up-stairs 
arter  you.  dat  you  has  decided  to  stay  on  something  cracked  viciously.  The  pale 
here.  I  wants  you  to  notify  all  de  udder  bluish  light  crept  along  the  floor  past  hi' 
folks  to  go  to  dry  cabins  and  stay  dar.  feet  and  began  faintly  to  climb  the  stairv. 
Dry’ll  stay!  I  wants  you  to  mate  out  More  than  once  with  his  coat  sleeve  old 
like  you  sleep.  Den  'bout  'leben,  when  I  Gideon  wiped  cold  sweat  from  his  face, 
comes  up  on  dis  side  po’ch  an’  taps  at  dc 

winder.  I  wants  you  to  let  me  in  silent  an'  T'HK  bedroom  clock,  wheezy,  aucrulous 
secret."  *  with  age,  had  just  ground  out  the  stroke 

“What  do  you  know,  Gideon?"  de-  of  two  in  the  morning  when  somewhere 
manded  Miss  Cynthia  in  a  whisper.  a  door  opened  guardedly.  Cautiously, 

“I  know  what’s  hid  from  mortal  eyes!”  Gideon  peered  around  the  hatrack  and  as 
“Fiddlesticks!  Gideon,  are  you  are  he  did  so  he  almost  cried  out.  Down  the 
you— a  humbug?”  hall,  indistinct,  almost  invisible,  the  ghost 

The  mantle  of  mystery-  fell  from  his  was  coming  toward  him! 
shoulders.  His  shrewd  eves  began  to  twin-  It  happened  in  an  instant.  There  was 
kle.  He  spoke  confidentially  as  if  impart-  a  crash,  a  tinkle  of  glass.  A  stone  rolled 
ing  a  secret:  down  the  uncarpetcd  hall.  A  woman 

"No,  miss,  I  ain’t  no  humbug— not  dis  screamed.  A  stem  voice,  loud  in  its  own 
time."  relief  from  strain,  echoed  through  the 

Instantly  she  studied  his  face.  What  haunted  house: 
were  these  rumors  she  had  heard  about  “I  got  you,  Jezebel!  I  got  you,  daugh- 
the  police  in  the  city  having  called  him  in  ter  of  Babylon!” 

more  than  once?  Maybe  he —  All  roads  led  to  the  Pettigru  house  that 

"We’ll  stay!"  brilliant  hot  Sunday  morning.  The  ru- 

"Cynthia!"  gasped  Betty.  mor  had  got  abroad  that  Gideon  had 

Out  on  the  porch.  Gideon  dismissed  the  caught  the  ghost,  and  timings  of  black 
darkies.  He  had  no  trouble  in  doing  so,  people  were  pouring  in  as  to  a  great  camp 
for  the  shadows  w-erc  stretching  far  into  revival  meeting. 

the  fields.  T  he  two  ladies  had  decided  to  Within  the  parlor,  whose  doors  were 
put  their  trust  in  the  Lord,  he  said,  closed.  Gideon  stood  by  the  piano.  He 
I  “It’s  mo*  den  I  gwine  do,"  said  a  stout  was  all  in  black  but  for  the  crimson  waist* 


Contentment 

By  EDGAR  A.  Gl'EST 

Sometimes  /  tounl  my  blessings  o’er 
A  nd  ft  n d  sucks  pie  nd  id  joys  as  these.  — 
The  happy  hearth,  the  toy  strezen  floor. 
The  children  dozen  upon  their  knees. 
The  door  to  kindly  friends  fu  ng  aide  - 
This  restful  spot  when  evening  jails, 
Where  peace  and  harmony  abide. 

And  cruet  malice  never  calls. 


Sometimes  we  forget  that 
the  full  reward  of  work 
well  done  is  not  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  nature.  True  con¬ 
tentment  is  found  in  the 
consciousness  of  work  well 
done,  of  duties  carefully 
performed. 

Aside  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  good  business 
policy,  Lucas  has  been 
actuated  by  these  thoughts 
in  striving  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  to 
make  the  best  Paint  and 
Varnish  Products  which 
experience,  science  and 
personnel  can  produce. 

Write  for  the  Book  of 
Happiness 

Book  was  written  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Snow,  Ph.  D..  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  a  recognized  authority  in 
psychology — tells  what  colors  are 
conducive  to  comfort.  reitfulnets, 
harmony,  etc.  FREE.  Write  De¬ 
partment  25. 
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A  partial  lut  of  Riuolinc  paa- 
arngrr  car*  on  which  National 
Mazda  aulomobilr  lamp*  arc 
inMallrd  a*  initial  equipment : 


FimifftM 

Gintan 
Giant 
H.  C.  S. 

Hand  la, 

Kn<hi 


K*V 

Kn.«hf 

Rm 

k.Vrr* 


1 1  tit)  man 


K.U» 

Wine  Kar 

Kuiu 

UFa»Mi* 


Slrfli.ii. 

Sterling 


NATIONAL 

MAZDA 


It  Might  Have  Been  You! 


A  car-length  gap  in  the  splintered  fence!  Somebody  went 
through!  But  your  lamps  point  out  the  danger  and  carry  you 
safely  on.  Unexpected  hazards  of  night  dnving  make  safe, 
accurate  lamps  imperative. 

You  can  entrust  your  safety  to  National  MAZDA  Auto 
lamps  because  they  are  accurate.  Untiring  research-  dimen¬ 
sions  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  weights  down  to  the 
minute  fraction  of  an  ounce — these  guarantee  safety.  They 
are  as  dependable  as  the  large  National  MAZDA  lamps  you  buy 
for  the  home. 

When  you  need  new  lamps  go  to  the  National  MAZDA 
lamp  dealer.  He  sells  the  same  lamps  that  arc  standard  origi¬ 
nal  equipment  for  90'  i  of  all  cars.  There  is  a  particular  lamp  for 
each  socket.  Look  for  the  name.  Verify  the  number  on  the  base. 


Earl 

iftn 

Fe*m 

Franklin 


I «»i ainr 


Templar 

TuIm 


Mar 


Vella 


Vogue 


Mrlror 


Mrlr 


(XiiliiiLrnq 


MittMlI 


Warn 


Mi— r 


Wnlliai 


Wil  •  Nome 


N  •iiona 


«  lair* 


Kmsht 


0S.n-.lMk 


«  mum 


l  HriUlM 


Vellme 


IVk.rd 


NATIONAL 

MAZDA  LAMPS 

for  Automobiles 
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Plan  your 
EuwpeanTrip 
forJfid-Summer 


11-  you  are  going  to  Europe  tins 
year  plan  now  to  go  in  late 
July,  in  August  or  September. 
The  season  is  beautiful;  the  tour¬ 
ist  rush  is  over;  prices  are  lower; 
the  days  at  sea  are  clear,  tem¬ 
perate  and  delightful. 

Send  the  information  blank 
below  and  let  your  (iovemment 
help  you  with  your  plans,  Lcam 
about  the  swift,  luxurious  U.  S. 
Government  ships  operated  by 
the  United  States  Lines.  They 
offer  a  passage  for  ever)'  purse; 
accommodations  for  every  taste; 
and  they  are  among  the  finest 
ships  afloat. 

The  first  class  ships  arc: 


Pres.  Harding,  May  12 
Geo.  Washington,  May  19 
Pres.  Roosevelt,  May  26 

In  addition,  one  of  ihc  five  famous 
“cabin  ship*"  sails  from  New  York 
each  Wednesday. 

Write  today  for— 

A  look/ft  o f  surer  tied  lours  toit- 
int  ti'-rt  and  uy.  includint  steam¬ 
ship  fart;  a  list  of  the  chief  etentt 
in  Europe  in  Summer;  your  Govern¬ 
ment's  handsomely  illustrated  booklet 
ihovint  pkoiotrapki  of  interiors  of 
Comment  tkipt:  full  information 
about  the  l/nilrd  Stales  Linei  service. 
There  is  no  obligation. 


For  information  in  retard  to  tail  inf  address: 

United  States  Lines 

45  Broadway  New  York  City 

Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 

Managing  Operators  for 

U.  S.  SHIPPING  BOARD 


INFORMATION  BI.AS’I 
To  I  S  Shipping  Ho  tiI 
Informal l**n  Section.  lOfeS 

E.C.  S.S. 


coat  and  a  clean  celluloid  collar  and  a 
narrow  white  preacher  tie.  His  number 
sixteen  shoes  shone  as  bright  as  his  trium¬ 
phant  face.  In  the  presence  of  the  deliv¬ 
ered  stood  the  Deliverer.  Before  him  sat  the 
two  sisters,  and  also  the  sheriff.  From  the 
county  seat  that  high  official  had  heard 
the  rumor  and  had  driven  out  at  t<fp  speed. 

Gideon  was  speaking: 

“In  dc  fust  place.  I  gwine  ax  you  all  not 
to  tell  ’em  how  1  ’ravel  dis  mystery’.  1 
gwine  give  de  discredit  to  de  Lord.  . . . 
You  gits  mo’  yo'self  dat  way. 

"From  de  fust.”  he  went  on  impres¬ 
sively,  “I  suspicion  dat  no  ghos’  never 
throwed  dem  rocks.  A  ghos'  can’t  pick 
up  a  rock,  it  too  heavy.  It  slide  fru  his 
fingers.  Den  yistiddy  I  uncover  some 
cu'ius  phenominings.  Fust,  dem  rocks 
was  inoentical  wid  demdat’s  hid  right  out 
here  under  de  flowers  in  de  front  yard. 
Second,  under  desc  w  inders,  hid  by  scrub¬ 
ber)-,  was  lyin’  some  oh  dem  rocks — lyin’ 
loose— diagonally  under  dc  winders  where 
dev  fall.  Thud,  big  fragrance  ob  glass  had 
fall  in  dis  same  scrubbery — outside  dc 
house.” 

“Go  on,"  said  the  sheriff. 

• 

"IATER  in  dc  evenin’  I  uncover  mo’ 
things.  Here  in  dis  room  I  make  out 
like  I  workin’  conjure.  What  1  was  workin’ 
was  brains.  Dc  panes  in  dis  winder  above 
dc  pianner  is  mighty  mgh  all  ejaculated, 
yet  dc  top  oh  dis  pianner,  wnar  rocks 
from  de  outside  would  pintcdly  hit  fust, 
ain't  got  a  scratch  on  it.  I  urdermo',  I 
fin’  some  dc  frames  in  desc  udder  winders 
scarrihed  internally  on  de  inside—  prezackly 
like  dey  been  hit  by  rocks  frowed  from  dc 
inside  out!" 

Gideon  paused. 

"What  de  conclusion  oh  dc  whole  mat¬ 
ter?"  he  demanded  suddenly,  as  if  he  were 
in  a  pulpit.  "Everything  pint  to  one  con¬ 
clusion:  it  all  pint  plain  as  day.  Dc  ene¬ 
my  one  oh  de  household  dat  pick  flower* 
in  dc  garden.  Dc  enemy  standin'  in  dc 
house  and  flowin'  rocks  out.  De  enemy 
operatin’  conclusively  and  inclusively 
from  de  inside." 

"But.”  interrupted  Miss  Cynthia,  “the 
rocks  did  come  from  the  outside.  They 
smashed  through  the  windows  and  rolled 
across  the  floor.  I  heard  them  with  my 
own  cars.  I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes!  ’ 

"Then,”  broke  in  Miss  Betty,  "there 
was  no  one  in  the  room  with  us  when  the 
rocks  fell  but  Ada.  She  simply  could  not 
have  done  it.  Besides,  she  didn't  have 


I  not 

have  done  it.  Besides,  she  didn't  have 
any  reason  to  treat  us  that  way!" 

Gideon  smiled  at  the  old  lady  with  the 
condescension  of  the  worldly  wise.  “Oh, 
yes,  miss,  she  have  a  reason.  She  long 
for  de  flesh  pots  ob  Sodom  an'  Gomorroh. 
She  want  to  go  to  town,  but  she’s  skccrcd 
to  leave  you  an’  break  her  pa's  bond.  So 
she  gwine  drive  you  away  and  go  'long 
wid  you.” 

"That  all  sounds  very  well,"  spoke  the 
shcriff;“but  nobody  can  stand  inside  a  room 
and  throw  rocks  from  the  outside  in!" 

Out  of  his  pocket  Gideon  extracted  a 
massive  and  tarnished  watch  with  a  bold, 
audible  tick.  This  he  consulted,  frowning. 


He  was  to  preach  at  noon  at  Mt.  Zion 
church.  His  time  was  short. 

“De  Jezebel  ob  dc  Bible."  he  said  im¬ 
pressively,  and  replaced  his  watch,  “was 
a  smart  ’oman.  But  dcre's  one  in  dis 
house  could  teach  her  lessons.  Sheriff, 
whar  you  got  dat  gal?” 

"My  deputy’s  holding  her  across  there 
in  the  bedroom.” 

"I  he  back  in  a  minute.”  said  Gideon. 

When  he  returned,  he  had  his  captive 
firmly  by  the  wrist.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  Gideon  stopped. 

“Stan'  dar,  Jezebel,”  he  commanded, 
and  took  his  own  stand  in  front  of  her. 
"Look  at  me,  daughter  of  Baal.  Look  at 
me  in  dese  eyes.  S  our  pa  bind  you  out  to 
desc  Indies  with  his  jas’  href— his  las’ 
breayin'  href.  I  been  in  communion  w  id 
his  sperrit.  He  say  he  undoubtedly  gwine 
ha’nt  you — dat  he  never  is  gwine  let  up 
ha'ntin'  you— unless  you  show  dese  ladies 
and  dis  sheriff  what  you  been  doin’.” 

Out  of  his  w  aistcoat  pocket  he  took  two 
stones  of  pinkish  hue. 

"Yo’  pa  gazin’  down  on  you!"  lie  cried 
suddenly  in  a  loud  voice.  "l>on’t  grieve 
dc  holy  sperrit!  Aim  straight,  Jezebel! 
You  had  plenty  practice.  Aim  straight, 
in  dc  name  oh  Jehovah  ob  Jerusalem!" 

'I  he  girl's  face  had  not  changed  expres¬ 
sion.  It  was  too  black  for  that.  But  her 
eyes,  as  if  fascinated,  had  remained  on  the 
old  fellow’s  strong,  compelling  face. 
Slowly,  as  in  a  dream,  she  took  the  stones, 
one  in  one  hand,  one  in  the  other.  As  she 
did  so  Gideon  stepped  back. 

It  was  done  so  quickly  that  no  one 
whose  eyes  were  not  fastened  intently  on 
her  would  have  comprehended.  ( >nc  hand 
shot  to  thr  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  A 
window  pane  tinkled,  a  stone  rolled  across 
the  floor  between  the  two  old  ladies.  (  )nc 
stone  she  had  thrown  through  the  win¬ 
dow;  the  other,  at  the  same  time,  she  had 
rolled  across  the  floor. 

Outside,  came  the  murmur  of  amazed 
voices,  and  the  sound  of  recreating  feet. 
Inside,  the  three  spectators  had  risen,  and 
the  sheriff,  face  flushed,  was  advancing. 

"She  wanted  to  go  to  town,  did  she?" 
he  said.  "Well,  she’ll  go,  all  right!” 

QLT  on  the  porch  Gideon  faced  his  ow  n 
^ '  people.  Opposite  the  w  indow  that  had 
lately  been  smashed  there  was  a  large  va¬ 
cant  place  in  the  crowd.  His  voice  rang 
out  above  them: 

“Das  dc  las’  nick  ever  gwine  fall  in  dis 
house.  So  be  it.  Amen!" 

They  came  close  now.  Here  and  there 
in  the  gathering,  a  white  face,  like  some 
pale,  abortive  flower  in  a  garden  of  colored 
ones,  showed  the  symptoms  of  a  grin.  But 
there  was  no  levity  on  the  black  faces. 

"Tell  us  how  you  done  it.  Uncle  Gid¬ 
eon!"  cried  a  shrdl  voice  full  of  awe. 

1  he  enormous  hands  were  raised  above 
them.  1  he  beaver  hat  glistened  in  the 
sun.  1  he  brass  earrings,  the  watch  chain, 
the  mystic  pendant,  caught  sparkles  of 
red-hot  sunlight.  The  voice  that  had 
shaken  many  a  clapboard  church  to  its 
foundation  thundered  above  their  heads: 

"Dc  sword  obdc  Lord  an'  ob  Gideon!” 


"CONFESSIONS  of  a  Common  Man"  is  the  title  that  “Ed"  Howe, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  best  loved  American  journalists,  has  given 
to  a  remarkable  autobiographical  sketch  that  will  appear  next  month. 
Mr.  Howe  tells  not  only  all  about  himself  but  all  about  you  — 
as  he  has  seen  you  through  years  of  common-sense  observation. 
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comes  a  long,  steep  slope.  You  step  on  the  accelerator,  but 
you  leave  the  gear  shift  alone.  With  TEXACO  Gasoline,  the 
Volatile  Gas,  in  the  tank,  your  car  gives  you  what  you  have  a 
right  to  expect.  No  engine  labor,  no  hesitation,  up,  up,  and 
over  in  high  —  your  car  makes  the  grade  easily,  surely,  steadily. 


V olatility  is  the  readiness  with  which  gasoline  gives  up  its  power 


And  because  of  its  volatility  TEXACO 
Gasoline  gives  up  its  energy  completely, 
instantly,  providing  you  with  maximum 
power  for  hill  work  or  long  pull,  for  hurst 
of  speed  or  steady  grind— whenever  you 
need  it. 

But  that  is  not  all :  Fill  up  your  tank  with 
TEXACO  Gasoline  and  your  motor  will 
from  that  moment  give  you  easier  start' 
ing,  quicker  pick'up,  more  sensitive  accel¬ 
eration  and  greater  flexibility.  These  arc 


the  qualities  that  make  TEXACO  Gaso¬ 
line  the  perfect  fuel  in  halting  city  traffic 
or  in  gruelling  cross-country  dash. 

V  V  % 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  maximum  power  of 
the  Volatile  Gas,  use  TEXACO  Motor  Oil.  This 
clean,  clear, golden-colored  lubricant  assurcsclcancr 
■park-plug*  (good  fiaing);  snugger  piston  ring*  (full 
compression);  cooler  bearings  (less  wear);  absence 
of  hard  carbon  (no  knocking^;  smoother,  more 
responsive.better  all-around  performance  of  the  car. 

Remember  the  name — "TEXACO” — for  both 
Gasoline  and  Motor  OiL 


THE  TEXAS  COMPANY,  U.  S.  A 

Texaco  Petroleum  Products 


GASOLINE  MOTOR  OILS 
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This  smoker  says 
Edgeworth  gets 
better  and  better 


They  Have  Tempers,  Too! 


[Continued  from  page  68) 


But  it  doesn’t — and  no 
“improvements”  are 
contemplated 

To  Ix-gin  with,  we  had  better  quote  Mr. 
Whitlock’s  letter  in  full.  Not  in  a  boastful 
spirit,  hut  so  we  can  refer  back  to  it  farther 
down  in  the  column. 

2844  Atconvu-  Sinvt. 

S U  Loui..  Mi-ourt 
Lanin  it  llruhrr  Company. 

Kirhmon<l.  Va. 

Goiiikinwn : 

.  I  vrlal)  to  mk»  rhi*  opportunity  to 
toll  you  what  1  think  nl  your  !.<!**- 
worth  Plug  Silo-  Tobacco. 

I  have  b»-cn  a  pipe  amokcr  tor  about 
Ik  yaara  and  during  that  tlin«-  have 
naturally  iriol  many  tllflVn-nt  brand* 
and  bktlda  of  lobaccu.  I  o.jld  not 
■ortn  to  And  an  ideal  blond  until  about 
•la  month*  ago  when.  at  thr  .ugg.«- 
tlon  of  a  friend,  I  tM*«l  a  pipe  of 
Edgeworth  I’lug  juice. 

I  hav.-  born  a  oon-'ant  uwf  of  Edgr- 
worth  nine*-  and  ea/>  truthfully  aay 
that  "Day  by  day  In  every  way  Kdgr- 
worth  la  grtilng  better  and  better.’ 

You  have  my  pormiaaloti  to  oar  thla 
letter  In  any  way  you  may  d^-tr<-  If 
It  will 


by  an  doing  It  will  maldc  other  pipe 
MU  Ohm  to  find  a  really  Cool,  enjoyable 
and  perfectly  aatufartnry  man'a  «mnkr. 
I  bog  to  remain. 

Edgeworthlly  youra. 

Al.  F.  Whitlock. 


We  urc  indeed  glad  Ed 


Mr.  Whitlock  huc 


KTn 


Ige  worth  has  given 
unqualified  satisfaction, 
but  we  feel  obliged  to 
sidestep  his  suggestion 
that  "day  by  day  in 
every  way  Edgeworth 
is  getting  better  and 
Itetter.” 


Our  constant  aim  is 
lite  to  the  contrary. 

Just  as  it  is  Edge- 
worth  pleases 
thousands  and 
thousands  of  pipe 
smokers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

If  we  should 
try  to  "improve” 
Edgeworth  or 
change  it  in  the 
least,  we  might  be  doing  an  injustice  to  tin¬ 
men  who  have  smoked  Edgeworth  for 
years  and  years  and  w  ho  expect  to  find  it 
always  the  same  good  smoking  tobacco. 

To  add  to  our  list  of  friends  we  are  always 
glad  to  send  free  samnles  of  both  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

.fast  drop  a  postcard  to  I-arus  &  Brother 
Co.,  25  South  21st  Street.  Richmond.  Va. 
If  you  will  also  add  the  name  and  address 
of  your  tobacco  dealer,  we  shall  appreciate 
your  courtesy. 

To  Hilail  Tobacco  Merchant*:  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price 
you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


of  "perfume!"  or  the  aroma  of  animals. 

On  the  circus,  life  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
stant  travel.  The  show  is  here  one  day,  a 
hundred  miles  farther  on  the  next,  while, 
always  a  day  in  advance,  is  an  over¬ 
worked  individual  called  the"twentv-four- 
hour  man,"  whose  task  it  is  to  provide  the 
circus  with  everything  it  needs,  even  to 
the  meat  which  is  fed  to  the  carnivorous 
animals.  Inevitably,  there  arc  various 
grades  and  conditions  of  meat.  One  day 
the  food  will  be  a  cold-storage  product,  on 
the  next  perfectly  fresh,  and.  perhaps,  on 
the  third,  slightly  tainted.  The  result  is 
indigestion  «>n  the  part  of  the  cat  animals, 
a  headache,  a  had  appearance,  dull  eyes, 
and  a  mammoth  grouch. 

As  to  rhe  headache  by  itself— have  you 
ever  noticed  that  a  menagerie  carries  a 
uliar  odor  all  its  own:  That's  what 
•rings  the  headache,  too  much  "aroma." 

Every  cat  animal  gives  off  this  particu¬ 
lar  body  odor,  which  is  saturated  with  the 
fumes  of  ammonia.  The  result  is  that,  un¬ 
less  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation,  the  am¬ 
monia  so  loads  the  air  that  breathing  it 
clogs  the  brain  and  brings  a  terrific  head¬ 
ache. 

In  the  summer,  the  beasts  suffer  on 
"long  runs”  where  flic  cages  are  boarded 
up  for  an  unusual  length  of  time;  there  is 
not  sufficient  air  circulation  to  carry  aw  ay 
the  ammonia  smell,  and  the  result  is  an 
ear-splitter  of  a  headache.  It’s  often  also 
the  cause  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  en¬ 
counters  that  may  run  all  the  wav  from  a 
sharp  *par  between  two  caged  animals  to 
an  actual  murder!  Which  explains  the 
fact  that  on  hot  days— if  you've  ever  seen 
a  circus  on  the  move— the  side  hoards 
often  are  let  down  from  the  cages,  and  a 
virtual  menagerie  display  of  cat  animals 
is  given  by  the  show  train  as  it  moves 
through  the  small  cities  along  its  route  to 
the  next  show  stand. 

rPHE  surest  way  to  bring  had  temper  to 
1  an  elephant  is  to  neglect  his  feet.  I  lie 
great  weight  of  the  beast  and  the  constant 
succession  of  pavements  he  treads  cause 
corns  between  the  big  toes,  or  great 
parches  of  callus  on  rhe  ball  of  the  foot; 
unless  these  are  carefully  "chiropodi/ed." 
there  is  a  had  elephant  in  the  herd.  An 
elephant  weighs  from  two  to  three  tons. 
You  can  imagine  that  weight  pressing  on 
a  corn! 


The  same,  in  a  measure,  is  true  of  the 
cat-ammai  keepers,  except  that  their 
greatest  care  for  the  feet  of  the  beasts 
must  concern  the  claws,  lest  they  turn 
hack  into  the  flesh. 

On  a  circus  with  which  I  once  was  con¬ 
nected  was  a  big  leopard  that  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  tractable  of  the  whole 
group  of  performing  "pards.”  One 
morning  when  the  cage  was  opened  it  w  as 
to  reveal  a  hissing,  red-jawed  brute,  his 
body  splotched  with  blood,  and  his  mate 
dead  in  a  corner  of  the  den.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  brought  the  reason—  he  had  been 
maddened  bv  the  pain  of  a  claw  which 
had  turned  hack  into  his  flesh,  and  which 
drove  like  a  knife  thrust  with  his  every 
step!  I  he  animal  men  charged  it  to 
mental  aberration,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 


For  even  with  animals  they’ve  encountered 
insanity  in  its  true  form — even  hallucina¬ 
tions! 

It  came  in  the  being  of  Buddha,  a  great 
beautifully  striped  Bengal  tiger  on  the 
Hagen  bcck-Wall  lace  Circus  a  few  years 
ago.  The  beast  was  one  of  a  performing 
group,  and  trained  to  refuse  to  enter  its 
den  at  the  conclusion  of  the  arena  per¬ 
formance  until  the  trainer,  apparently  at 
the  end  of  his  resources,  would  bring  forth 
his  revolver  and  fire  twice.  1  hen  the  tiger 
would'turn,  and  with  a  rush  seek  its  cage, 
making  a  leap  of  some  ten  feet  at  great 
speed  for  the  entrance.  However,  one 
afternoon,  it  misindged,  leaping  slightly 
to  the  right,  with  the  result  that  it  struck 
its  head  with  crashing  force  against  one 
of  the  steel  uprights  of  the  arena.  For  a 
second  it  scrambled  wildly,  then  dropped 
to  the  ground.  The  trainer,  seeing  that 
the  beast  was  unconscious,  hurriedly  un¬ 
strapped  the  arena  gate  and  allowed  the 
entrance  of  assistants,  loading  the  stricken 
tiger  into  the  cage  by  their  aid.  Once  out 
of  the  circus  rent,  he  worked  over  the 
beast  until  consciousness  returned,  then 
boarded  the  cage  up  for  the  day,  believing 
that  rest  and  darkness  would  repair  the 
damage.  But  the  next  morning! 

rT,HE  glare  of  insanity  was  in  the  great 
*  cat’s  eyes  when  the  side  boards  w  ere  re¬ 
moved.  It  hissed.  It  roared.  Then  it 
leaped  as  the  trainer  sought  to  approach. 
In  vain  the  friend  of  other  days  tried  to 
soothe  it  all  to  no  purpose-.  And  the 
queer  thing  was  that  trie  gaze  of  the 
striped  brute  was  so  far  above  rhe  head  of 
the  trainer  that  when  it  leaped  it  struck 
at  the  steel  bars  at  the  very  ton  of  the 
cage.  A  hurry  call  was  sent  for  Burt 
Bowers,  the  owner-manager,  and  that 
wise  old  showman  stood  for  a  long  time  in 
thought. 

"Bring  me  a  piece  of  canvas,"  he  or¬ 
dered  at  last,  and  an  animal  man  hurried 
to  comply.  Bowers  placed  the  fabric  on 
the  end  of  a  stick  and  pushed  it  to  the 
very  bars  of  the  cage.  I  he  beast  grow  led, 
hissed— then  leaped  again.  But  the 
claws  struck  the  steel  of  the  bars,  a  full 
two  feet  above  the  offending  canvas! 
Bowers  grunted. 

"Hallucinations!  he  announced.  "Sees 
everything  about  twice  as  big  as  it  really 
is.  I  hat's  why  it  strikes  so  high." 

Following  w  hich  test  after  test  w  as  re¬ 
sorted  to,  with  the  same  result  and  the 
same  verdict.  Rest  and  darkness,  pam¬ 
pering  and  quiet  did  not  aid.  though  the 
circus  men  strove  for  months  to  return  the 
tiger  to  its  natural  self.  At  last  came  the 
only  remedy  for  a  suffering  thing  a  shot 
from  a  high-powered  rifle,  and  the  entry 
of  a  menagerie  loss  in  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

Fear— fear  of  man,  of  unusual  happen¬ 
ings,  even  of  a  flag  which  drops  aw  ry  and 
flaps  against  the  bars  of  a  cage — is  the 
biggest  problem  that  the  animal  trainer 
has  to  face.  The  minute  an  animal  be¬ 
comes  possessed  of  fear  he  becomes  pos¬ 
sessed  also  of  murder,  nor  is  his  best 
friend,  man  or  beast,  exempt  from  the 
effects  of  the  desire  to  kill  the  first  thing 
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he  sees.  Mabel  Stark,  one  of  the  widely  had  moved  out  second  best.  Evidently 
known  women  animal  trainers,  bears  Dan  realized  the  fact,  for  when  the  two 
many  a  tiger  scar— simply  because  a  were  in  the  arena  together  it  was  a  con- 
"towncr”  horseman  insisted  on  riding  too  stant  succession  of  bullying  on  the  part  of 
close  to  the  cage  which  she  occupied  with  the  tiger,  of  cutting  matches,  in  which  the 
three  tigers  during  a  parade.  striped  beast  stood  on  his  haunches  and 

So,  you  see,  the  elementary  emotions  slapped  the  lion  with  quick,  shifting 
play  their  part  all  through  the  list,  even  blows,  for  all  the  world  like  those  of  a 
to  that  of  ambition!  There  is  not  an  elc-  light-weight  boxer,  and  of  rumbling 
phant  herd  in  the  country  the  history  of  growls  which  sent  King  Edward  hurrying 
which  does  not  include  a  terrific  fight  en-  to  his  pedestal  whenever  he  came  in  the 
gendered  either  through  the  application  proximity  of  his  enemy.  Hut  at  last  there 
of  superior  power  or  rulership,  or  the  de-  came  a  reversal. 

sire  to  attain  it.  From  the  jungle  to  the  I  hev  were  cage-mates;  that  is,  they  oc- 
menagene,  there  is  a  law  in  elephantdom  cupied  a  cage  together,  but  not  in  com- 
that  everv  herd  must  have  its  leader  and  pany,  if  it  can  be  explained  thus.  A  tw  o- 
ruler.  That  ruler's  word  is  final— and,  inch  wooden  partition  divided  them,  and 
incidentally,  the  power  lies  in  the  hands  while  each  had  half  a  cage,  neither  ever 
of  a  female!  As  a  rule  the  males  obey  im-  was  actually  placed  with  the  other.  Fot 
plicitly  until  the  approach  of  cool  weather  several  days  King  Edward  had  been  "ott 
in  the  autumn,  and  then,  when  their  eves  feed,”  and  to  tempt  his  appetite,  Lucia 
begin  to  cloud  w  ith  mint  the  rebellion  He-  Zora.  his  trainer,  conceived  the  idea  of 

Eins!  Mint  is  the  East  Indian  word  for  feeding  him  a  live  chicken.  The  fowl  was 
adness,  and  once  that  muit  seizes  a  male  thrust  between  the  bars  to  squawk  and 
elephant,  his  first  desire  is  to  defy  the  flutter  wildly,  and  at  last  to  be  captured 
leader  and  to  break  ever)’  elephant-faw  of  in  the  big  claws  of  the  excited  lion,  which, 
rheherd.  I  he  result  all  toooften  isa  battle!  like  some  overgrown  house  cat,  began  to 
A  battle,  if  you  please,  in  which  the  toy  with  the  tidbit  for  a  moment  before 
combatants  are  two-  or  three-ton  things  devouring  it.  Hut  just  then  a  new  elc- 
of  armorlike  skin,  and  tremendous  bones  ment  entered— Dan,  the  Hengal. 

—an  elephant  can  survive  a  crash  through 
a  ten-inch  brick  w-all  without  even  a  head¬ 
ache!  So,  that,  until  drop-forged  chains, 
deep  sinking  bull  honks  sometimes  vol¬ 
ley  after  volley  of  steel-jacketed  bullets 
—bring  an  end  to  the  titanic  struggle,  the 
two  beasts  lunge  and  butt,  smashing  at 
each  other  with  their  heavy  trunks, 
stamping,  kicking,  and  striving  for  a  death  w 
blow  with  their  tusks,  until  they  either 
are  pulled  away  front  the  fray  by  the  other 
elephants,  hitched  to  the  ends  of  tremen¬ 
dous  chains,  or  one  of  the  two  is  beaten 
senseless  and  breathless  to  the  ground 
when,  as  though  by  some  law  of  clean  had 
fighting,  the  battle  is  declared  over. 

In  one  circus  herd  a  single  elephant,  Edward  had  reached  the  end  of  h 
Old  Mom.  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  mission 
age.  and  a  leader  of  leaders,  has  w  hipped  end  of  his  life 
every  subject  under  her  command! 
even  butted  one  of  them  through  the 
of  the  menagerie  house  in 
rado.  After  that,  he  was  | 
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'THE  tiger  had  scented  the  fowl  and 
*  noticetl  the  commotion  on  the  other 
sidrof  the  cage.  Eranticallv  he  had  begun 
to  work  at  the  partition  which  divided  him 
from  the  lion;  finallv,  in  some  way  he 
loosened  the  clamp,  then  raised  the  divid¬ 
ing  board,  even  as  a  person  would  raise  a 
ndow,  and  rushed  through  toward  King 
Edward. 

Hut  this  time  the  lion  did  not  skulk 
aw  ay.  Instead,  he  turned,  a  raging  engine 
of  destruction,  and  the  fight  that  followed 
,  was  the  fiercest  thing  that  the  menagerie 
I  seen  in  years.  The  animal  men  sought 
to  separate  them.  It  was  useless.  King 

is  sub- 

,  and  Dan,  through  his  greed,  the 
...  !/_•.  For  the  lion,  disregarding 
She  all  the  usual  leonine  methods  of  fighting, 
wall  suddenly  adopted  the  tiger’s  tactics,  at- 
Denvcr,  Colo-  tacking  from  a  position  straight  on  his 
o<»d!  haunches,  and  with  both  forepaw-s  work¬ 

ing.  instead  of  the  usual  one.  The  result 
REED  and  avarice,  too,  are  always  was  that  soon  the  tiger’s  claws  were  tan- 
present.  Ihc  exemplification  of  greed  gird  in  the  greasy,  heavy,  armor-like  mane 
is  especially  apparent  at  a  time  when  one  of  the  lion,  while  those  of  King  Edward 
would  think  it  farthest  away  at  the  ripped  at  the  foe  until  Dan  sank  to  the 
time  of  mating.  When  the  springtime  cage  floor,  a  stricken,  gasping,  disembow- 
comes  and  the  birds  twitter  in  the  trees,  eled  thing.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
when  the  young  man  walks  up  the  maple-  King  Edward  ceased  his  attack,  disen- 
lined  street  with  a  box  of  candy  under  his  gaged  his  mane  from  the  now  useless  claws 
arm.  and  w  hen  the  unselfishness  of  love  is  of  the  Hengal— and  went  back  to  his  feast ' 
in  the  air.  that  is  w  hen  the  cat  animal  of  The  usual  end  of  a  quarrel  which  lias  its 
the  menagenc  becomes  greedy.  The  lion  inception  in  greed  or  avarice  is  death, 
or  the  tiger  doesn’t  woo  his  wife  bv  offer-  And  those  elements  can  be  typified  in 
ing  her  the  best  of  the  portion  of  horse-  queer  incidents.  An  ostrich  possesses 
meat  that  is  shoved  to  him  through  the  three  things:  the  smallest  brain  of  any 
bars.  Instead,  he  eats  his  supply  as  rap-  bird  or  animal  of  its  size,  the  most  power- 
idly  as  he  can,  then  rushes  toward  his  ful  kick  of  anything  except  a  mule,  and  a 
mate,  gives  her  a  good  wallop  on  the  side  positive  obsession  for  anything  that  glu- 
of  the  head,  and  takes  her  breakfast  away  ter*.  A  few  years  ago  the  John  Robinson 
from  her.  Or.  if  the  mate  happens  to  be  a  Circus  made  a  feature  of  two  ostriches 
bit  stronger  than  he,  she  does  the  robbing,  trained  to  draw  a  small  cart  in  parade 
Although  the  lion  may  be  the  king  of  and  in  the  entrees,  keeping  the  big  birds 
beasts  in  looks,  actions,  and  honor,  he  is  in  a  net-wire  enclosure  in  the  menagerie 
far  from  it  in  fighting  ability.  The  clash  tent  as  an  exhibition.  The  owner  of  the 
between  the  lion  and  tiger  generally  ends  circus,  Jerry  Mugivan,  possessed  a  large 
in  a  victory  for  the  striped  beast.  In  sev-  diamond  ring,  and  it  was  one  of  his  amuse- 
eral  encounters  between  "King  Edward,"  ments  to  raise  his  hand  over  the  enclosure 
a  big  black-maned  Nubian,  and  "Dan,”  a  and  watch  the  antics  of  the  weak-billed 
Royal  Bengal  tiger,  the  "king  of  beasts”  birds  as  they  strove  vainly  to  pull  the  glit- 
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baby  safe? 

These  and  a  thousand  other  perti¬ 
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tering  stone  from  its  setting.  Then  one 
day  a  loose  prong  allowed  the  gem  to  drop 
within  the  enclosure! 

A  wide-eyed  and  somewhat  excited 
Jerry  Mugivan  gulped  as  he  saw  two 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  diamond  fall 
into  the  straw  and  the  two  ostriches  rush 
wildly  for  it.  Then  his  eyes  grew  even 
wider  as  one  of  the  birds  raised  a  heavy 
foot  and,  with  a  straight  outward  kick, 
sent  his  bc-plumcd  companion  reeling 
half  across  the  enclosure.  However,  be¬ 
fore  the  kicker  could  reach  the  diamond, 
the  kickcc  was  back  on  the  job  again,  to 
release  a  series  of  blows— and  the  fight 
!  was  on. 

It  continued  for  a  half  an  hour,  and 
ended  only  when  one  of  the  birds,  by  a 
swift  and  well-aimed  blow,  caught  his  ad¬ 
versary  just  at  the  junction  of  the  neck 
and  head,  decapitating  him.  By  that 
time,  all  idea  of  what  the  fight  was  about 
had  left  the  tiny  brain  of  the  victor,  and 
gasping,  his  w  ings  raised,  he  wobbled  to  a 
far  end  of  the  enclosure  and  settled  there, 
while  Mugivan  thrust  a  hand  hurriedly 
into  the  straw,  rescued  his  diamond,  and 
rushed  for  a  jeweler. 

“Lucky  at  that,”  he  mused  as  he  went 
out  of  the  menagerie  entrance;  “you  can 
buy  ostriches  for  a  hundred  dollars 
apiece 


I” 


CO  THE  list  runs,  even  through  to  that  of 
‘^racial  hatreds.  The  oft-repeated  chase 
of  the  dog  and  cat,  and  the  hatred  which 
seemingly  is  never  overcome  between 
them,  is  repeated  in  the  menagerie,  with 
the  exception  that  here  it  is  the  cat  which 
chases  the  dog.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
work  a  leopard  group  in  the  same  arena  or 
ring  in  which  a  dog  act  has  been  worked; 
the  canine  scent  arouses  them  to  such  an 
extent  that  thev  can  think  of  nothing  but 
hunting  their  hereditary  enemy.  The 
same  is  true  in  a  measure  with  tigers,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  with  lions.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  have  been  known  where  lions  and 
dogs  actually  have  become  friends — but 
with  a  tiger  or  leopard,  never. 

In  fact,  the  only  thing  that  can  arouse 
greater  excitement  among  felines  than  a 
dog  is  that  outcast  of  the  animal  world, 
the  hyena.  Here  the  racial  lines  are 
drawn  sharp  and  distinct.  It 


is  an  en¬ 


mity  which  is  at  high  pitch  always;  the 
very  proximity  of  a  hyena  cage  will  drive 
a  tiger  or  leopard  to  madness,  and  if  a 
feline  ever  is  placed  in  a  compartment  op¬ 
posite  to  a  hyena,  it  never  will  cease  its 
efforts  until  the  day  comes  when  some 
careless  animal  attendant  leaves  the  par¬ 
tition  door  undamped,  and  when  the  big 
cat  can  claw  and  tear  until  it  raises  the 
barrier  and  rushes  through  to  annihilate 
its  foe. 

In  lesser  degree  is  the  hatred  of  a  tiger 
for  a  horse,  the  hatred  of  a  puma  for  a 
bear,  the  hatred  of  a  chimpanzee  for  an 
elephant. 

Just  as  a  warning,  if  you  are  a  father  or 
mother,  and  you  decide  sometime  to  take 
your  baby  to  the  circus,  never  allow  it  to 
get  within  "reaching  distance”  of  a  leop¬ 
ard’s  cage.  W  hy,  no  animal  man  can  cx- 

tlain,  but  the  hatred  of  a  leopard  for  a 
aby  amounts  almost  to  a  mama. 

So  the  list  of  emotional  causes  for  men¬ 
agerie  quarrels  is  nearly  run.  But  there 
remain  two  things  in  which  the  line  is 
rather  closely  drawn  between  the  beast 
and  the  human.  One  of  them  is  the  irrita¬ 


tion  of  annoying  things  and  the  other  is 
just  general  cussedness. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  crowd,  a  tre¬ 
mendous,  jostling,  packed  crowd  where 
everyone  is  talking  at  once,  where  some¬ 
body  steps  on  your  toes,  where  the  air  is 
stifling  and  there  doesn’t  seem  room  to 
breathe?  And  have  you  ever  been  able  to 
come  out  of  one  of  those  crowds  with  your 
temper  actually  whole?  The  same  is  true 
of  animals.  In  several  cases  the  beasts 
have  been  known  to  vent  their  rage  upon 
the  crowd  itself,  and  there  is  the  constant 
danger  that  someone  will  be  pushed  too 
close  to  the  cages.  This  would  mean  the 
instant  extension  of  a  poisonous  set  of 
claws,  a  roar,  and  a  slashing  blow  which 
might  mean  death.  So,  while  the  crowd 
may  protest,  the  circus  knows  best — and 
closes  the  cages. 

Cussedness?  There  are  just  two  things 
to  remember:  Never  try  to  make  friends 
with  a  rhinoceros  or  a  camel.  They  are 
the  two  crabs  of  the  animal  universe — 
evil-tempered,  selfish,  mean,  and  vengeful. 
Not  even  the  animal  attendant  knows 
when  a  rhinoceros  is  going  to  turn  upon 
him;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single 
element  of  the  big,  armored  beast's  nature 
that  admits  of  friendliness. 

The  camel  is  the  supreme  grouch  of  the 
menagerie.  He’s  never  in  good  temper. 
He’s  the  bestial  dyspeptic  of  the  universe, 
and  he  carries  a  weapon  in  his  mouth  that 
is  worse  than  the  far-heralded  perfume  of 
the  polecat.  When  a  camel  decides  that 
he  doesn’t  like  you,  he  gives  you  his  cud 
with  an  aim  that  would  cause  the  crack- 
hitting  tobacco  chewers  of  the  country 
store  to  curl  up  in  envy.  And  once  you've 
become  the  owner  of  that  cud,  splattered 
over  your  person,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
hurry  to  the  nearest  store  and  buy  your¬ 
self  a  new  suit  of  clothing  I 

But  the  cud  isn’t  the  only  weapon  of  the 
camel.  His  temper  is  such  that  he  uses 
everything  available,  teeth,  head,  and 
hoofs!  He  can  kick  like  a  bay  steer,  butt 
like  a  goat,  and  bite  like  a  steel  vise. 
Once  he  decides  upon  a  dislike,  he  doesn't 
stop  until  he  has  made  use  of  every  item 
of  armament.  But  there's  at  least  one  re¬ 
deeming  feature— once  it’s  all  out  of  his 
system,  it’s  out! 

IN  THE  circus,  when  an  animal  man  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  is  the  recipient  of  dislike 
on  the  part  of  the  camel  he  doesn’t  attempt 
to  cajole  or  threaten.  He  merely  plants  a 
bale  of  hay  upon  his  hack,  covers  this 
with  a  piece  of  canvas,  then,  walking  close 
to  the  camel,  does  or  says  something  to 
irritate  the  beast.  There  follows  a  quick 
thrust  of  teeth  or  hoofs;  whereupon,  the 
animal  man  dumps  the  "dummy  '  on  the 

8 round  and  quickly  moves  to  the  nearest 
iding  place.  I  he  camel  doesn’t  even  no¬ 
tice  him — its  vengeful  thought  is  bent 
upon  that  thing  on  the  ground.  For  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  the  "slaughter”  continues; 
the  beast  kicks  the  canvas-covered  hay, 
bites  it,  snits  upon  it,  butts  it,  and  tram¬ 
ples  it.  After  which  the  animal  man  can 
approach  with  impunity.  To  the  camel, 
the  old  animal  man  is  dead — killed  during 
a  personally  conducted  slaughter.  This 
new  person  he  treats  as  though  it  were 
someone  he  never  had  seen  before,  and  all 
malice  is  gone. 

In  which,  perhaps,  was  the  beginning  of 
that  old  circus  axiom: 

“If  you  can’t  beat  ’em — jine  ’em!” 
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Buick  Continues  to 
Create  Car  Values 

Buick’s  continued  adherence  to  its 
fundamental  policy  of  providing  excep¬ 
tional  luxury,  refinement  and  complete¬ 
ness  in  all  Buick  models  has  produced 
these  desirable  qualities  in  Buick  cars  to 
a  degree  exceeded  only  by  the  costliest, 
custom-built  automobiles. 

The  new  Buick  4  cylinder  Sport  Roadster, 
which  was  introduced  at  the  National 
Automobile  Shows,  is  a  typical  example,  as 
well  as  the  most  recent  Buick  achievement. 

Always,  with  each  succeeding  Buick 
model,  a  new  standard  is  created  by 
the  exceptional  value  that  it  provides. 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


Fours 

3  Paa •  Roadatar  IMS 
S  Paaa  Touring  995 
3  Part  Coup*  -  H75 

5  Para  Sadan  -  1395 

5  Pan  Touring 
Sadan  -  -  -  1335 

3  Pan  Sport 
Roadatar  -  -  103  5 

Sixes 

3  Pan  Roadatar  $ 1175 
5  Pan.  Touring  119 5 
5  P A99.  Touring 

Sadan  -  -  -  1935 

5  Pan  Sadan-  1985 

4  Pan.  Coupa  -  1895 

7  Pan  Touring  1435 
7  Pan.  Sadan  -  3195 

Sport  Roadatar  1635 
Sport  Touring  -  1675 

Pricaa  f  o  b  Buick 
Factor  iaa;  govern¬ 
ment  t  n  to  bo  added. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Michigan 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Plontff  Builders  of 
Valve  in-Head  Motor  Cars 


Branches  In  All  Principal 
Cities— Dealers  Everywhere 
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Your  Keys  to 
Success 

S  YSTEMAT1C  saving  and 
systematic  investing 
are  the  keys  to  success. 
You  can  build  a  comfort' 
able  fortune  in  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  term  of 
years  in  this  way.  For 

example — - 

Invest  $1,000  at  6%;  re¬ 
invest  the  interest;  add 
an  average  of  $3  58  every 
six  months.  In  15  years 
you  have  $19,000. 

Invest  $2,000  at  6%;  re¬ 
invest  the  interest;  add 
an  average  of  $37.83 
twice  a  year.  In  5  years 
you  will  have  $3,000. 

CONVERSELY— 

If  you  want  to  build  a 
fortune  of  $  1 0,000  in  1 0 
years,  invest  $5,536.80 
at  6%,  reinvesting  the  in¬ 
terest. 

If  you  want  to  amass 
$10,000,  from  a  start  of 
$1,000  at  6%,  add  an 
average  of  $358  twice  a 
year— in  a  little  over  9 
years  you  will  have 
$10,000. 

The  above  are  condensed 
from  detailed  tables  in 
our  new  booket,“How  to 
Build  a  Fortune,”  which 
we  will  send  without  cost 
or  obligation  to  anyone 
genuinely  interested  in 
saving  and  investing. 
Write  to-day  for 

BOOKLET  E-1321 

0 

S.W.  STRAUS 
&  CO. 

Hit.  Office*  la  40  Clti«  Incorporated 

STRAUS  Bill.  DING  St«ACS  BUILDING 

g,s  fifth  ytimut  0  Sink  Ctmrt  St—rt 

mi  Jfilh  Si.  MaSinn  St. 

Nrw  York  Chicago 

70  t  Strut,  San  Francisco 

41  YEARS  WITHOUT  LOSS 
TO  ANY  INVESTOR 


©  1922—  S.  W.  S.  &  Co. 


THE  FAMILY'S  MONEY 

Put  Not  Your  Trust  in  Money 
But  Put  Your  Money  in  Trust 


1AM  forty-one  years  old,  unmarried, 
and  have  no  dependants.  I  have  been 
practically  self-supporting  since  I  was 
twenty.  Ana  yet  every  cent  1  have  in  the 
world  to-day  has  been  saved  within  the 

I »ast  five  years — some  five  thousand  dol- 
ars  in  income-producing  securities,  four 
thousand  in  land  not  income-producing, 
and  some  endowment  insurance,  most  of 
which  has  about  fifteen  years  yet  to  go! 

From  1901  to  1903,  I  earned  *240  a 
year.  ‘1  lived  at  home,  and  could  look  to 
my  father  for  any  extraordinary’  expenses. 
1  should  have  saved  $50  a  year.  I  didn’t 
save  a  cent.  Even  the  $1501  didn't  save  in 
those  three  years,  compounded  at  the  sav¬ 
ings  bank  at  four  per  cent,  would  be  a  sum 
not  to  be  despised  in  1923.  1  hink  it  over, 
you  people  who  can  save  only  a  dollar  a 
week. 

The  next  year  I  borrowed  enough  to 
take  a  year's  special  training,  and  from 
1905  to  1910  1  earned  up  to  $too  a  year. 
I  paid  back  the  loan,  and  I  should  have 
saved  at  least  $100  a  year,  but  did  not. 

In  1913  a  big  opportunity  jumped  my 
salary  from  $6 00  to  $1,560.  A  year  later 
it  went  to  $2,600,  two  years  later  $6,500, 
and  for  the  past  five  years  it  has  been 
comfortably  over  five  figures. 

It  wasn't  till  1915  that  I  took  out  any 
insurance  or  started  a  savings  bank  ac¬ 
count.  The  trouble  with  sayings  banks 
for  butter-fingers  like  mine  is  that  they 
are  so  confoundedly  accessible,  and  the 
bank  I  was  patronizing  then  was  open  all 
the  evening,  at  that.  I'd  put  in  twenty 
dollars  and  run  in  after  dinner  a  week 
later  and  draw-  out  ten. 

It  took  a  World  War  to  compel  me  to 
save.  I  was  eager  to  do  it  by  that  time, 
but  usually  slipped  back  one  step  for 
every  two  I  went  forward.  The  accessi¬ 
bility  of  saoines  is  the  undoing  of  most  of  us. 

Buying  Liberty  bonds  on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan  was  a  revelation  to  me.  How’ 
the  money  piles  up,  at  so  much  per  week! 
I  resolved  to  buy  other  bonds  the  same 
way. 

nrilF.N  the  real  estate  craze  hit  me,  and 
*  I  cashed  in  all  my  Liberty  and  other 
bonds,  and  bought  land — $4,000  worth. 

After  this  venture  I  increased  my  en¬ 
dowment  policies  from  $3,000  to  $1 2,000, 
started  a  building  and  loan  association 
account  of  fifty  shares,  and  kept  myself 
rather  heavily  in  debt  to  my  broker  for 
instalment  plan  bonds.  An  expensive  way 
of  buying  them,  incidentally. 

When  my  building  and  loan  account 
reached  $560,  I  cashed  it  in— not  having 

frovided  sufficiently  for  the  income  tax. 
here  was  the  accessibility  again! 

A  year  ago,  when  1  was  entitled  to 
Forty  candles  on  the  birthday  cake,  1  made 
a  solemn  vow — I’d  sa:e  if  it  killed  me! 

And  this  is  what  I  did.  And  I  wish  to 
heaven  I’d  headed  up  this  path  twenty 
years  ago.  Twenty  years!  \\  hy,  I 
wouldn't  have  had  to  work  these  full 


twenty  years.  I’d  be  taking  that  trip  to 
the  Orient  this  week,  instead  of  ten  years 
from  now*. 

I  took  out  everything  in  my  safe  de¬ 
posit  box  that  was  income-producing  and 
ran  up  to  the  trust  department  on  the 
banking  floor  to  establish  a  voluntary 
trust.  1  he  sum  was  $4,340.  Note  all  the 
income  from  the  fund  is  being  turned  back 
into  the  principal.  That’s  making  your 
money  work  for  you,  with  the  maximum 
speed  consistent  with  safety. 

As  soon  as  I  got  back  to  the  office,  1 
went  to  the  auditor  and  cut  my  salary 
check  thirty-three  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  when  the  pay  check  comes  around, 
it  is  for  two  thirds  of  what  it  used  to  be, 
and  the  other  third  is  nestling  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  books.  And  when  those  little 
thirds  total  up  a  thousand  dollars,  the 
auditor  makes  out  a  check  and  sends  it 
down.  I  endorse  the  check  over  to  the 
trust  company  and  put  it  in  the  mail. 

ANY  trust  company  will  handle  a  vol- 
T *  untary  trust  fund,. and  a  great  many 
national  banks  arc  establishing  trust  de¬ 
partments. 

The  bank  or  trust  officer  will  draw  up 
the  agreement  of  tmst  for  you.  In  fact, 
you  haven’t  a  single  thing  to  do  except  to 
take  your  money  to  the  trust  officer,  tell 
him  what  you  want  done,  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  trust,  and  read  their  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  accounting.  Yes,  one  thing  more. 
add  to  it  systematically.  And  don't  for¬ 
get  to  say  that  the  interest  (or  income) 
is  to  be  reinvested  by  them.  They  art 
not  to  pay  it  to  you. 

You  and  the  bank  or  trust  company 
enter  into  a  compact.  You  make  a  de- 

Cit  and  agree  to  make  other  deposits 
n  time  to  time.  The  trust  company 
agrees  to  protect,  invest,  reinvest,  and 
keep  your  money  for  you,  deducting  a 
small  fee  charged  for  services.  Each  de¬ 
posit  is  to  be  added  to,  and  will  constitute 
a  part  of,  the  trust  fund.  You  can  make 
a  provision  that  in  case  of  your  death  thr 
fund  becomes  a  part  of  your  estate;  you 
can  name  a  beneficiary;  or  you  c;n>  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  fund  is  to  continue  for  cer¬ 
tain  uses  designated  by  you.  In  case  you 
wish  to  terminate  the  trust  and  withdraw 
your  savings  you  can  do  so  by  giving  the 
company  notice  in  writing. 

The  details  of  this  plan  must  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  but  the  plan 
itself  will  build  a  structure  that  will  give 
you  leisure  and  peace  of  mind  in  years  to 
come  and  a  sense  of  poise  that  is  the  big- 

Ct  asset  a  young  man  can  have  as  he 
Ids  toward  the  future. 

If  this  story  causes  you  to  start  a  fund, 
with  compound  interest  tied  to  it,  and  to 
send  in  regular  additions  to  it,  I  shall  be 
glad  indeed.  But  if  it  leads  you  merely  to 
hgurc  on  the  backofanenvelopew’hat  your 
savings  with  compound  interest  would  be 
in  ten  years,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Y ou  will  do 
the  rest  without  any  urging.  H.  B. 
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THE  general  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  Hupmobile  is 
worth  recording,  because  it 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  wise 
automobile  buying. 

People  in  the  mass  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  see  superiorities  in  a 
motor  car  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  unless  the  superiorities 
are  actually  there. 

And  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  motorists  in  the  mass  do 
spontaneously,  continuously, 
testify  to  those  merits  in  the 
Hupmobile  which  make  it  the 
wisest,  soundest  purchase  pos¬ 
sible  in  its  class. 
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Authorities  recommend  bacon 

for  children 


It  supplies  energy  in  abundance  and  is  easy  to  digest 


Romping,  running,  in  all  their 
waking  hours  hardly  ever  still, 
children  lead  incredibly  active 
lives.  It’s  natural;  they  should. 

Tosustainthisactivity. however, 
they  must  have  plenty  of  fuel  food. 

That  bacon  is  exceptionally  high 
in  fuel  value  is  shown  in  all  nutri¬ 
tion  charts.  It  is,  moreover,  easy 
to  digest. 

That  is  why  all  prominent  phy¬ 
sicians  recommend  bacon  early  in 
the  child’s  diet 

If  you  will  look  in  the  books  of 
Dr.  Isaac  A.  Abt  and  Dr.  Julius  H. 
Hess,  both  noted  baby  specialists, 
you  will  find  it  listed  for  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  Even  soft-cooked  or 
poached  eggs  come  later. 


The  bacon  that  children  are  given, 
however,  must  be  well  cooked, 
crisp  and  brown. 

For  this  reason,  Premium  Bacon 
in  the  cartons  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended.  In  the  cartons  you  get 
this  finest  of  bacon  already  sliced, 
and  in  such  uniformly  thin,  even 
slices  that  proper  cooking  is  easy. 

It  is.  of  course,  somewhat  more 
economical  to  buy  a  whole  side  ol 
Premium  Bacon.  From  this  gener¬ 
ous  family  supply,  thin  slices  for 
the  children  can  be  secured  with  a 
little  extra  care  in  cutting. 

In  either  form.  Premium  Bacon 
comes  in  sanitary  packing  that 
keeps  it  clean  and  wholesome. 

Make  sure  that  the  bacon  you  buy 
bears  the  mark  Swift's  Premium. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


How  to  cook  bacon 
for  children 

quot'd  from  Dr.  It*  at  A.  Abti 
book.  "Tho  Buby-t  Food" 

Broiled  Bacon 
Put  thin  •trip,  on  ■  broiler.  Place 
broiler  over  a  dripping  pan  and 
bake  in  hot  oven  until  criap. 

Fried  Bacon 

Heat  Iry  pan  very  hot.  Put  In 
thin  drip*  of  baeon.  A.  fat  .a 
dra*n  out.  pour  it  off.  Cook 
bacon  till  criap  and  brown. 

Diet:  1-2  year* 

{ham  Dr  Abt) 

10  A.  M.  Feeding 

C*ttal  Wt  pan  bottle 

ha.,.*.*-  th.  I*ib  or  I  Mb 


Break  fait  Menu 

(fran  fourth  to  Hath  ytat) 
quot'd  from  Dr  Dorothy  Hard 
Mrndrnball.  Ft  trot, on  Sarr- 
tca.  Vntv.  ot  W  rat  on  tin 
Oronar.  r.«b«l  .vtW.,  tim'd 


... 


b©4W<!._ 

*4  mtlh 

b*tm  o«  ihm 


Swift’s  Premium  Bacon 
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dg&Vlctrola 

Look  for  these  trade  -marks.  Under  the  lid.  On  the  label. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company.  Camdcn.N.J. 


ii  juu  uuu^iii  uuiy  uiic 

new  Victor  Record  a  week 

you  would  have  such  a  treasury  of 
music  as  could  compare  only  with 
the  great  libraries  and  the  great  art 
galleries  of  the  world.  You  would 
have  a  source  of  untold  satisfaction 
for  your  every  need.  The  musical 
genius  of  the  world  is  graved  on 
Victor  Records  —  not  the  printed 
page  of  music,  but  the  music  itself. 


Vlctrola  No.  300 
$250 

Victrola  No.  300,  electric,  $290 
Mahogany,  oalc  or  walnuv 
Other  styles  $25  to  $1500 
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HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 

DIXIE  WEAVES 

[POROUS  WOOLS  AND  WORSTEDS] 

COOL  AND  STYLISH 


It's  no  trick  to  make  cool  clothes;  but  clothes  that  are  cool 
and  stylish  too-that's  different  Dixie  Weaves  are  dif¬ 
ferent;  cool,  porous  wools  and  worsteds;  tailored  to 
hold  their  style;  they're  economical  -  no  laundry  bills 


HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
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JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON 


KEENE  SUMNER 


MARY  B.  MULLETT 
LINCOLN  COLCORD 


ALLAN  HARDING 


THE  SEVEN  GREATEST  AMERICANS 
SID  SAYS:  Don't  try  to  change  the  gait  of  a  pendulum 

A  BUSINESS  GENIUS  WHO  HAS  DONE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAID  WAS 
IMPOSSIBLE 

WILLIAM  M.  WOOD.  A  portrait  in  rotogravure 
EVA  LE  GALLIENNE.  A  portrait  in  rotogravure 
EVA  LE  GALLIENNE  THE  STORY  OF  A  STUBBORN  GIRL 
UNMASKED.  A  story 

Illustrations  by  W.  H.  D.  Koemer 

THERE  ARE  "BIG-TOWN  BIRDS"  AND  "SMALL  TOWN  BIRDS" 

HOW  YOUR  HANDWRITING  BETRAYS  YOU 
WHY  I  QUIT  WORKING  FOR  MY  WIFE'S  FATHER 

WHERE  THEIR  ROADS  PARTED.  A  story  MELLA  RUSSELL  McCALLUM 

Illustrations  by  Gerald  Leake 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  COMMON  MAN  E.  W.  HOWE 

E.  W.  HOWE.  A  portrait  in  rotogravure 
FRANK  H.  DAVIS.  A  portrait  in  rotogravure 

"THE  WORLD  MAKES  WAY  FOR  A  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  WHERE 

HE'S  GOING"  e  MERLE  CROWELL 

A  GREAT  EXPERT  REVEALS  SURPRISING  FACTS  ABOUT  PRECIOUS 

STONES  AND  JEWELRY  THANE  WILSON 

AND  SO  I  LEFT  THE  MINISTRY  TO  GO  INTO  BUSINESS! 

NUMBER  NINE  SCHOOLHOUSE.  A  story  REINETTE  LOVEWELL 

Illustrations  by  Denman  Pink 

EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  AMBULANCE  SURGEON 
A  MOTHER  WHO  WOULDN'T  GIVE  UP.  A  story 
Illustration  by  Wm.  Meade  Prune 
THE  LUCK  OF  BEING  LAME 

IT'S  FINE  TO  HAVE  IDEAS  BUT  CAN  YOU  PUT  THEM  OVER? 

ANIMALS  HAVE  QUEER  STREAKS  AS  WELL  AS  FOLKS 
INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  SMOKING  AND  SMOKERS 
FLIVVERS  AND  PHILOSOPHIES.  A  story 
Illustrations  by  T.  K.  Hanna 
BILLIONS  IN  JUNK! 

HUMAN  NATURE  AS  SEEN  BY  A  STATION  MASTER 
WHEELS  WITHIN  WHEELS.  A  novel  (continued! 

Illustrations  by  Norman  Price 
NEVER  LET  WORRY  WORRY  YOU 
DO  THE  WISE  THING  IF  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
DO  SOMETHING  I 
INTERESTING  PEOPLE 
Charles  S.  Clark 
Miss  Gertrude  H.  Ford 
John  B.  Leach 

MY  HOBBY -AND  WHY  I  RECOMMEND  IT 
1st  Prize— "A  Natural  Craze  for  Earning" 

2d  Prixe— Recording  Trips  by  the  Camera 
3d  Prize  —Thinking  Pleasant  Thoughts  Always 
MY  LIST  OF  THE  SEVEN  GREATEST  AMERICANS 
Prize  contest  announcement 
THE  FAMILY'S  MONEY 

Taking  the  Children  Into  Partnership 


DR.  W.  A.  CHIPMAN 
LINDA  BUNTYN  WILLIE 

WILLIAM  JOHNSTON 
W.  H.  LEFFINGWELL 
M.  K.  WISEHART 
JOHN  BLAKELEY 
FANNIE  KILBOURNE 

REX  STUART 
W.  H.  EGAN 
CAROLYN  WELLS 


HUGH  S.  FULLERTON 
IT  IS-  BUT  ANYWAY 

HELEN  CHRISTINE  BENNETT 

Article  by  Albert  Sidney  Greta 
Article  by  F.  B.  Copley 
Article  by  William  Hrylicet 


M.  E.  R. 
MRS.  S.  S. 
MRS.  M.  H.  E. 
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Directory  of  Schools 


Schools  and  Colleges  for  Girls 


FOR  GIRLS 


'Bradford  Academy — 

A  iChnoI 

-  »  f" 

(Able 

JlM  -  J  cl  education 
IV  women. 

■  ltft»i.  College  preparatory  courtei  d 
I  two  and  three  year*.  Also  a  junior 
=  Collette  Courte  for  High  School  Grad- 
I  uate*.  Campui  of  2S  acre*  and  athletic 
1  field  of  12  acres.  For  catalog  add  re m 

i  MISS  MARION  COATS.  A.M..  PrhK^al 

B..  172.  BradWd.  Maas. 


We  sent!  students  to  college  on  certificate 
and  examination.  Many  girls,  however, 
after  leaving  high  school  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire 
advanced  work  in  a  new  environment  with 
competent  instructors,  and  to  select  studies 
best  meeting  their  tastes  and  interests. 

We  offer  juat  these  opportunities.  Student! 
cake  English  or  Literature,  but  the  course  otherwise  is 
elective.  All  subjeers  count  fur  diploma  Gradu¬ 
ation  from  high 


not  necessary  for  entrance, 
of  Boston  in  .Music,  An,  and 
c  freely  used.  Special  work  in 
rllo.  Harp,  and  Pipe  Organ, 


n  master 


miles  from 
Boston 


Excellent  Secretarial  Course 

rti  Management;  Junior  Colic 


Dutinctivr  tchool  for  young  women.  Delightful 
home  atmotphrrr.  Careful  individual  guidance. 
Ideal  condition!  for  learning.  Suburban  village 
noted  for  iti  beauty  and  culture.  ea»ily  acceaai* 
blc  to  the  art  and  muaic  attraction!  of  Cincin¬ 
nati.  $600.  including  music  Address 

Thomas  Franklin  Marshall,  A.i.,  Pk-D. 
Prr.td.nt.  Ho.  4.  CUndaU.  Ohio 


Send  for  Ntw  Y> 


ia.  Intcrmont 


For  Young  Women 


For  Girl*  anti  Young  Women 


luur  fi#  IM  riw 

II.  G.  NOFFSINCF.B  rr».*4*ni  Bet  ISS.  Brufl  Va. 


DARLINGTON 


Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 

tiollina,  Virginia 


«r  prfptratory,  ptwil  high 
urwvL  Also  portal  Ifiatmctloo  Id 
mastic  ana  and  sr truer*  located 
rv  suburb  on  the  shore  o i  lake 
(hlraco.  For  ratal  off.  adrirtoi 
r.  ITln  IV.*  W.  lake  F<«r*t  I1L 


Randolph-M 


aeon  Institute  l 


ST.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL 


STITUTE  f & 

llrcr  mumr  or  preparation  for 
rum  Id  Plano.  Voire.  Art.  I.xnrf#» 
*  special  txalnltuc  for  IlualtaeffB 

Pr«..  Bo*  A.  KatHffli.  N.  C. 


MISS  EMILY  GARDNER  MINRO.  A  *  f  Pvm 


Russell  Sage  College 


^summitsi..  newton.  Mass.  JJ 

it. <,f 

nn«l  Am* 

1  Uf>»t*rtin 

vin-fl  i%( 
^tudrtit* 

hlr « Ira. 
fr«im  M 

i  Mir  of  the  lendln 

fiiitldltu'i  1  ititiul 

VII  i  Ut'ttltM  t  «M‘|S  1 

with.  Modem 

n|  (I,  ♦  »* «  V'tvtU  k 

I.f  Vl nil nia.  ftimnj 

for  hriiliri  anti  l».j 
ivf v  (inti  t'ttllrvr  t 

n  1  . ? •  iiw  •  is.**  i 

t  tit  V  taf  ar  j  ,1  .if  , 
Mti  gii* 

W**'*"4 

- ^¥l.'.o 

t.  l.iprmiiKi. 
nie  I  r«trv»rn|oa. 
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ools  and  Colleges  for  Girls 


Schools  and  Colleges  for  Girls 


For  Young  Women 

GAINESVILLE,  GEORGIA 

SO  Milaa  North  of  Atlanta 


Lasell 

Seminary 


Est.  1851.  A  girl*’  »chool  of  finest  New 
England  tradition*,  doing  highly  *pectaliied 
work.  To  develop  a  truly  intelligent  and 
cultured  womanhood,  developing  the  art*  of 
home  making  and  management  and  teaching 
girl*  to  pretide  with  dignity  and  grace,  are 
primary  school  aim*.  Betide*  preparing  for 
leading  women’*  college*.  Late!!  offers  a 
wide  range  of  elective  courte* — Mutic,  Art, 
Secretarial,  Home  Economic*. 

Hill -crest  location  in  beautiful  Auburn- 
dale  village,  10  mile*  out  erf  Bottom  All 
the  cultural  advantage*  of  the  city  available 
under  chaperonage.  30-acre  campu*  with 
lawn*,  garden*,  drive*,  great  ok!  tree*.  15 
building*.  Every  provision  for  athletic*  and 
healthful  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation. 

WOODLAND  PARK 
The  Junior  School  for  Girlt 
Cataiof  on  application 
CAMP  TRCONSRT  Open.  July  lat 
Cuy  M.  Win. low,  Ph.D..  Principal 
Cha*.  P.  Town#.  A.M..  Auor.  Principal 
141  Woodland  Road.  AuburnduW.  Mm. 


.  Student  Self-Government. 
Combines  beat  feature*  of 

School.  Club  and  Home 


DREW  SEMINARY 


TheBirmingh 

BIRMI 


School  for  Girls 


AYERETT  COLLEGE  for  Young  Women 


Conservatory  advantage*  m  Muaic. 
Strong  departmenu  in  Art.  Expression, 
Physical  Training,  Domestic  Art  and 
Secretarial  work. 

Extensive  ground*,  fine  equipment, 
swimming  pool.  The  school  maintain* 
a  private  country  club  and  school 
farm  for  week-end  visit*.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  1923-24  should  be  made  a* 
soon  a*  possible.  For  booklet*,  address 


four  years 

WARD-BELMONT 


Miss  Sayward’s  School 

IViMary  mn.i  Socrtartal  Coma.  MoW. 


S.  Nathalie,  T 


HOOD  COLLEGE 
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l  Schools  and  Colleges  for  Girls 

Stuart  Hall,  Staunton,  Virginia 

I  E pax-opal  aebool  far  girls— Eightieth  Session.  Rich 
in  uaditiona  of  the  post;  alive  to  the  needs  of  the 
present.  Thorough  college  preparation.  Outdoor 
I  •Porto.  Address  Mn  H  N.  Hill*.  A.  D.  Bo*  C. 


Southern  ^entiitarY 

School  of  Character 


SOUTHFIELD  POINT  HALL 

A  school  lor  cirU.  Bmutifully  located  on  I -on*  ldaod 
K-uut  Inirrmr-liite  (Corral  tod  c  ollect  Preparatory 
Coum  Muair.  Gymnastic^  AUUtUr*  and  Sport* 
AdflTM  JnMiriOiM  Qrnar.  BA..  Principal.  J6  I>atcd- 


GULF- PARK  COLLEGE 


Frances  Shimer  School 


J-  Miss  Mason's  School 

aRjlKt-'-  for  Girls 

Box  fS4.  Tarrytownon.Mudaon.  NcwMjtX 

HILLCREST,  Miss  Dim  s  School— 14lh  year 

Inr  ftirla  from  6  to  14  yr*r«  of  ae*.  Brat  homo  Itfiuecm 
lamitrd  tiumlKT  Individual  fora.  Mental.  moral  and 
tlcvHiMrtnnii  dually  cuml  for.  t'nt.uuU  adrin* 
!«***!»  RUIA ‘r  « »r.l  >  normal.  healthy  children  are 


MILWAUKEE. DOWNER  SEMINARY 

Milwaukee.  Wtae.  Ctminnof  Mil vaulnvl Hna uer  ( 'olkyr 
An  acerrdlltol  and  alandard  achool  lor  ulrta  A  four  Vic 
rounr  for  '••lloce  nuuir*  MuaM,  Art.  Donuailc  80- 


Bo.  249.  Bathlaham.  P 


•  >•1*101#  Itunat 


LEWISBURG  SEMINARY 


Preparatory  and 


GIRLS’  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  MISS  BEARD’S  SCHOOL 

IrTth  AcYTeijiw,!  Offer*  A  r  •uitry  »  bool.  IS  ml  lew  from  New  York. 


*y1yeartwxl 
olket  Preparatory,  hiatal  Counm  J 
itt  work  toratloaaL  cultural.  Beautiful 
n  outdoor  lift  a  real  tty. 


SOUTHERN  COLLEGE 


Educational  School 


GEORGE  SCHOOL 


Artlf  KtW  p»»«.  A-  M-  m  Caflaga  PI 

GUN5TON  HALL 


IRVING 


yeftp 


l  ne  c^azenovia  seminary 

>r.*l.  A  Prrt^rmtory  ud  ItnWllic  Mi«m>| 

...  **(»<•*  Ul**>  I  «*•»*! -wJ  14^4.  Juuiui  I  iiimU  ui  a#i«r«U 
to«m.  r.odowfd  AdirnMdMk  rWaikm.  Alt  AlhUtWw. 
•wr  Hc-ort*.  Hpmal  Secretarial  Coutm.  ('Karlw  FL 
t&tlum.  A.  M..  D.  D..  PrtwMl#*! t.  Bo.  A.  Coarwovia.  N.  Y. 

and  River  Institute 

t*rrti»r»!4iry  Mrlmol  1  nrjw 
ktl  fuAtl#  |Mnhl»  by  «»l.aw.Th  Near  d*vmh 

*•  «*»d  Oirnwiam.  htronc  depart  *m*nU  la  Muw  and 
*U^T.  HatmftOQ.  Karl  W. IfambUo.  Principal.  B«i  H9. 
rtintnrr*.  Ohio.  On  Pcoooylrama  Ra*lro*<J  near  A«bi*t»ula 


Penn  Hall 


SCHOOL 

lor  Girls 


vtabllnhctfl  ivilirco-preimrmory  bcIkk.I  of  hlch  «umh*- 
for  125  re4retf«1  0tud<cl*  A  tnir  home  *c h«-4. 
Illy  14.  Athk'Uc*.  Kn<lowrr|.  Rate  *«■» 
in  P.  Browu.  Principal  Be.  CA,  Bearer  Dam.  Wio. 


Abbot  Academy  Oakwood  School 

*  I  >*v™ir  m.lra  frr.f-i  Vim  Vnrk  ('ll.  imrt.itl-.  I 


WILLIAM  J.  REAGAN.  A.M..  Pr«*»l 
«  Paaghka«f*ia,  N.  T 


I  A  f»r  rl*t»  l(aii  fl.Vii  Prrpar*lon  i 

I  rtui r^c 4  1  w  it  \  rt\ rx  of*d  f 

1  \ltiai  a  p  |  »  |  j.  .  .  » 

GLEN  EDEN  VS. 

.  hvfc  (rrim  grd  fT »  naTr i  iWfv  W  i«V.i 

A  a  *  .  •  »  •  .  A  m  m  •  to*  *  w 

■  a.  ^  . 

jfclqriVtrer  1  *1 

••mvc  W  f*f  1  i 

SCHOOL  ~ 
NIFICENT 

J  OKU  rota.  GicamooK  toAo  siAuroto.  conn.  ^ 

The  Scudder  School  Gj 

Srirncr  and  llum*  Manaftrnunf:  ! 
with  2  s^rrfarial  InHwrtre  *:pa 

1  (I nr  \#***|^-<*«  .  i *  i  1  . •  \\  rlf  a* # 

•  '  ”  I  tar 

la  On 

An 

\ 

immifv  Srf *iin  irAltilnr  i<kl>*r»t»u1r! 
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Schools  and  Colleges  for  Boys 


AKELEY  HALL 


PAGE 

Military  Academy 

A  bis  school  (or  UtUo  boy. 


on  lake  Michigan.  Collate  pi 
ooiiwcs  Individual  attention.  Ou 
rule  physical  tminiiiK  (’or  illunr 

Tti  (ilnclp*!  Mary  H*Un  Tola  Be. 


■  ID!  JOHN'S  SCN001.  MiNLIUS 

College  Preparatory 

»HB  Ibe  hUla.  11  mllm  from 


in#.  UrtBtiNilua.  larv*  Csapos.  Sd«ct  Patrooo**.  C*c«a.*Ur  t». 

PRES.  R.  RIEMER,  Bo.  A.  B-ihl.hcm,  Pa. 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Oullurul  anr!  bu.nl  n«w  subjects.  Courses  lo  the  roan**©- 
merit  ot  personal  buxln «w  affairs.  I.  2.  and  4-year  pct> 
K  ran**.  Cert iflcatc  or  <1  wees  SporUl  work  for  prtwp*©- 
yvo  arerrtartps  and  high  school  Instructors.  CataJojpja. 

Dean  T.  Uwrwt  Difia,  27  Cirrino  Stx*+t,  B— Ua.  Mm. 

OXFORD  COLLEGE  for  Wonen.  Founded  1830 

HtandarU  (  nllnce  courw?  with  I*.  A.  dram.  Music 
eoumc*  with  H  M.  dntrre  Normal  course*  lii i  Household 
Kconomka  Public  Sch.xd  Music  and  Art.  Kates  $440. 
Write  for  **8evcn  Addrcm 

onto.  oxford.  Box  40.  Ox  roan  Collbob 


marr  prrscnv  mu  tjntfvmcnt 
Catalog.  Addrw 

General  William  Verbeck 
L  Premident 

Box  IIS.  Manlius,  ^ 
N.Y. 


SHATTUCK 

SCHOOL 


Small  Clouet.  IndiviJaal  Attention 

BOYS  TAUGHT  HOW  TO  STUDY 

Wholesome  C 'hrlxtUn  influmr^  Tliorouab  prep¬ 
aration  for  College  4oth  «iren*ful  vrar  Jr.  It  O. 
T.  C  Campu«  of  40  aerm  Nine  fine  build iiuta. 
Healthful country life.  HemiHful  take.  All  mhli’tlf 
sports  A  (tract  I  vc. Hummer  school  StparnU  Sehool 
/or  ytmxfirr  lit For  lUustratnl  cxtnl.*,  *\<lrrm 
Re?.  Charles  Herbert  Young,  M.A.,  Rsdsr 
Box  260,  Hows,  Indiana 


nmer  School  Aitlrms 

SHATTUCK  SCHOOL 

>  A  Faribault,  Mli 


KEUKA  COLLEGE,  Keuka  Park,  N. 

A  College  for  Worom.  AM.  faculty,  stsndord  eon 
snill  rlaawa.  prvwnal  attention.  Beautiful  .urn-in-ii 
Modem  Dormitory.  Out-of-door  eirmse.  hike*,  and  g* 
Hoi  A  A.  IL  NORTON.  Prmadmt 


OaainlnK-on-l  ludaon,  N.  Y 

»l  that  really  At*  Ui>t  f<w  hi  r her  n! 


GULF  COAST  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

R.  Gulfport.  MUalaaippi 
A~~«  •  pal  on  Mr  VMM  n  Ur  G-mjf 


ST.  MARY’S— DALLAS.  ForGirU 

RPIHCOPAU  College  am!  Colins  prenarmtory  roumea. 
Mtrong  special  itnmriincfiU,  Muale.  Art.  Ifome  lu-oaomies. 

llnuiisiies.  Mild  umUIooc  athUtW  sfl 

year.  I  arc#  <*ainpus.  bs*u»*ful  new  dormitory,  A<UlrM«Aus 
Martin  Crorhnr.  A  ll  .  Principal.  Hot  II.  I>sll»s  Iwi— . 

Schools  nnd  Colleges  for  Boys 


Jutildtr  ll»ll  U*f  Ui)»  undw  1.1.  CitaWw. 

Ullll.nt  Addison  Itannry,  A.M..  I'rlo 


MORGAN  PARK  Blue RidfeSchool for Bo,s,H«dersonTaie,N.C 

MILITARY  ACADEMY  *  „»  « 

MID.  ANUS.  Smu  U  1100  Umm  M.  a  rlimata.  Hal  win!  patronas*.  I.lch  moral  tone,  cullurrd 
Charartrr  buiMina.  lower  whonl  inch  Mandards.  in-  hosMMkssnvtronmsrus.  Junior  department.  Hutmstrterm. 
dMil.ial  aitrntioa.  fruh  .nnlvrrmry  year. _  (or  catalogue.  addrcmJ.  ILfUNOinjt.  lloodmastw,  llOI  A. 

^Iv'RajTnonil'Rieriton^fbool 

Collm.  preparatory.  alao  litariMas  Course  W  ork  and  b->  oi  mipiU  u>  .  a  IlMliMullmatlonoe  Mohni.a  Laka. 
ptar  carefully  dlrrvicd  Jot  Iks  advancement  ot  lbs  In-  I'hiMoal  uaiUu  and  Athl.Un.  under  poJMMooal  iliio<Uon. 
dividual  bov.  Catalof.  Addmn  A.  R.  |4.aaa.  A.  M..  Principal 

RAYMOND  RIORItON.  IllghUod.  New  York  Naw  Yoaa.  U.hau  1-ka.  W^lrk-l..  Coualy.  Ilo.  fll. 


BORDENTOWN 


SUMMER 

SCHOOLS 


will  understand  your  boy — and  help  him  to  understand  himself.  Thorough  instruction. 
Clean,  snappy  athletics  for  every  boy.  Clearest  understanding  l»etwoen  boys  and  masters. 
Prepares  for  college  and  gives  strong  general  ooureos.  Ages  10  to  19.  Number  limited  to 
sixty.  Convenient  to  Boston.  Addreas  RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M.,  Headmaster, 
99  KING  CAESAR  ROAD.  DUX  BURY,  MASS. 


WORCESTER.  ACADEMY 


for  the  rntalnR  of  school  that  Hilt 

Addrooi 

THE  DEAN’S  OFFICE.  Cul 


FOR.  30)  J  OF  ABILITY  WITH  COLLEGE  VISIOlf 


Lake  Forest  Academy  for  Boys 

NON-MILITARY  Honor  Ideals 


Chicago  oo  Like  Mtctil^UL  FjuIy  nppllcaUou  neemary .  r  or  «u<xity  QiUjrett; 

John  Wayne  Richards.  Headmaster.  Bo*  149,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois 
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Schools  and  Colleges  for  Boys 


Mercersburg  Academy  M"c^'*bur' 

AIM  or  Til  KCMOOL-  A  thofouih  physical.  mental 
and  moral  trainln*  for  coin*  orburins 


MAJOR  MORGAN  H.  HUDGINS.  Principal  ^^‘ISvTitr.a  uminii  fx  ^  . 

Bos  A.  Way aaa boro.  Virginia  I  RtV.  AL TIR  MIIUIIIJ.  I>.  D„  Rector 

_ I  Hoi  A.  <  h«rlr iion.  S  C 

K  EMPE R  Hitchcock  Military  Academy 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 

Ert.lW  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Develop*  the  bov  and 
trains  hi  in  for  feiuier- 
B^^^B  ship  by  a  comprehen- 
si vo  system  of  athletic, 
military  and  Rom-ral 
activities. 

B  COLT.  A.  JOHNSTON 

m  Sup.rlnl.nd.nl 

70S  Third  Stml 

-  Boon. til.,  Miuouri 


WESTERN  RESERVE  ACADEMY 

An  ».ndo«n|  HoMdrar.  <cmx  for  Roy*  I  lor  nrw  band- 


Ihe  SWAVELYIW 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

Wilt,  a  Winter  Heme  In  Florida 

Boy*  *l  K  XI  I  orr  tlmruuf  lily  inriaral  (or  rollnrc 
liuiBnou  C.iun*  Tb*  two  bonm.  In  Kw 
rut  by  and  llo.lda.  odnr  a  varieiy  o(  rliniaii*  and  a 
rhanrr  lor  outdoor  aiaina  and  drill  nil  roar  round 
Nr-  UbsmtorMa  build  ai-1  -nod-urm*  abut* 
lor  rauiioi  and  panlruUni  addiws 

K.  M.  L.  Boa  1 02.  Lyndon.  K y. 


In  the  National  Capital, 
interesting  tity  In  the  u 

Offxn  ilioruuab  rtlhp  mpnUn  tor 


northwestern 
HDlUtarv  ant> 
IRaval  Hcahemg 

Lak*  Gmu,  WImmmIb 


William  Warren  School 

Prepares  Boys  for  College 

Separate  Lower  St  horn!  7  yean  or  older 
Bo.  W1  M.nlo  Park.  California 


Jr..  1‘nra.,  Salt •burd.  P 


rasadena  Military  Academy 

OB.r.  Ihnrouah  .round.".  la  lun.lan.mUb  ol  Fx.lob  l.l»» 

u.»  EWth  la  rtrhlh  dammar  «nut»  -lib  toll  hub  arto-J  .o.l 
r«4U««  Mrpsrstory  «MirM  Arernjiud  by  I  fUvsmty  of 
OaUloriu*.  Cotnp4*Uty  mr«J»m  "ptlimml  llnnor  r>««e«n 
Cstslo^is.  R.  D.  No.  2,  Hoi  1J  A.  Piiidrni.  Cal. 

Massanutten  Academy  wJtuil,  t* 

A  -  K.-.I  >llh  I— b-f  tor  r.xy  ID  bon Si  ill 

lary.  la  hMU'llal  Sh-naa.lo.h  VaU.y  li»  nib.  tioai  «•». 

Iasi—*  Modem  enuUMitettt.  nrw  imsssiuin  AlhlrUe* 

U »«I»r  trained  director  Mu«l«.  Bib  year.  SoOO. 

HOWARD  J.  B&WCHOfr  A.  1C  fd.  D.  Hbsiauttr. 

S W A  RT H MOR E 

Prrpartv  for  collar  or  tlfr’a  work.  Inrulratn  •‘man- 
making"  QUAllllfW.  Pine  academic  ami  sUtitOe  rpirilu 
HltarUxis  friHmdi.  modern  building*  Junior  !>••  port- 
men  t  for  Imvt  10  to  14  Write  f« 

\V.  >».  TOMI.INMW,  M.  A..  IWn 

OHIO  MILITARY 

High,  tieautlful  location  .M  tilts 
•**Adrnilf  work  Istwtrarbool  f**r 
ratw  admit  to  rollw*  Athletic* 


The  McCallie  School 


Greenbrier 


TOTE  KINGSLEY  SCHOOL 


OHIO,  COLLEGE  HILL  (NEAR  CINCINNA n 


BINGHAM 


MILITARY 

SCHOOL 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


URBAN 


THE  SECRETARY 
Loa  Ansrln  Calif 


COL.  R.  BINGHAM.  Sunt.  F.mtritut 
COL.  S.  R.  McKEE.  Superintendent 


u™.  (K 

rimming  i— a  flotfi  year.  Kur 

■ 

Prti 

'r‘j. 

ml,  lios  A.  Montour  J  aJU,  N. 

Y, 

STAUNTON 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 


An  Idea!  Home  School 
Jo f  Manly  Boys 


jgcadpmy 

RICAN  kl'CftY 


Ber.hen  44  Suis.  U.i  ».|'M  U-I..I  pri.sts 
hiImm  an  the  tail.  Boil  Irani  10  lo  20  yasri 
*U  peeaivd  l«  It-  IWwtilis*,  C.... nm.nl 


>K(|fT  Im  t  hftt 


Tennessee  Military  Institute 


MIAMI 

A”  Umiutary  instituteJI. 


larftsrsunn  fur  n 


RANDOI.PH-MACON  ACADEMY 

Mil  1 1  AMY  lirtlRDKO,  VA. 


Bo*  234  Germ«nlown,  O 

Nsar  Dayton 

RaouliMl  CsnaR  Jul.  .nd  Au|»al 


CHATHAM  TRAINING  SCHOOL  |BL  AIR  ACADEMY 

!  a  *•»/  Boy.' School 

r  AITr  .  TTi -T-—J  »»w  NeTaV^...  ssJSnaaMtsa  Ornml  education  sod  rolltvr  preparation. 

K^aVKBnJSUaii  J|ioM*0»C£omA«  »  rvgsaZ  heparmte  lo*«  School  Kr  ralaliw  addnw* 

A.  H.  CAMDEN,  KwO— .  Bo*  A.  CK.lK.rn.  V..  U.  C.  Shw**.  U.  D..  HaataMr.  IU,  F.  BU-.u-n.  N.  J. 


MAOBAorourm.  iu*m>*.  a*i7  BoyMoa  w..»Copiey  sqj 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

BfUblUhod  I  M2H.  I*rrpan»  boy*  *xe lual vrly  lor 
MAMACHCMKTTM  INKniTTK  OK  TKlIISOUKlY 
and  other  •eiwiUBc  school*  Evrr  '«»ch.r  •  sprrialtat. 

T.  Ki’RT.  rTfnclML 


77»e  South' i  Mott  Splendidly  Eautpped  and  Highly  Standardised  Prep  School 

Atlatifa  aUrut  1200  fr*t  rlrvatK>?t.  IT)  tl*f  f«N*f lailU  <»f  lllw  Uidrc  Mountain*.  KYikIm*!  iti 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 


In  the  Sunshine  State 


Orchestra.  Span*  I  terms  Ui  enod  mu« 
clan  Caper  ll.  lend  annua//*  tail, 
rn.llmml  non 4a ry  C*/*/o«ur.  AdJiai 
COL.  E.  Y.  BURTON.  President 


toy  n«J«*  sioimif  r*u* 

*  M.  ROSWELL.  NEW  MEXICO 


WENTWORTH 


rom  Kama a  Cl’ff 

High  School  Drp»rlr»rnl 

CtlllW.  9*  llipinm*.  Junior 


I.MIO  fret  ibovr  Ki-kvt/:  pnre,  dry,  brac¬ 
ing  rnriunuili  air  o(  I  hr  proverbially  hcait  li- 
ful  and  leautiful  V »Ucy  of  llm  Shenandoah. 
Purr  i run. ml  spring  water.  Iligli  moral 
lone.  Parental  •i)*ri|>Sior.  SrpuUe  building 
and  special  tiaihm  fur  younger  hoy*.  Mil¬ 
itary  (nulling  dev. lop.  obedience.  health, 
manly  nmiagr.  Shady  Inwur.  r«pcn»i  vrlv 
r-4ui|>i«>l  {yinuuium, awiminum  |»k>I.  uihl.iio 
park.  Daily  diilU  and  ciricin*  in  open 
air.  B«y*  from  bonmi  of  cullurr  and  retine- 
men  I  only  desired.  lVr*onnl,  individual  in¬ 
struction  by  out  tutorial  system.  Academy 
slaty -three  rears  old.  IhUO.OUO  plant,  full 
r>|uipmrnt,  absolutely  fircpioof.  Catalog  lira. 
Addrroe 

COL.  THOS.  H.  RUSSELL.  B.  S..  President 
Bom  A  Kable  Station,  Staunton,  Va. 


The  American  Magazine 


COL.  SANDFORD  SELLERS,  Superintendent 
IM.  Washington  Avenue  Lexington.  Missouri 


Schools  of  Music 


JTH  ACA  (CONSERVATORY 
#^a^«T5TfV;MUSIC 


fin  Institution  of  National  Prominence 

Awrvdiird  rosm  kadinr  to  Certificate.  Diploma  and  Decrees  in 

EXPRESSION  Mil  Cir  LANGUAGES 
OPERA  DANCING 

I'lwurpaurd  fenjlf  of  moe»  thaa  *0  Itatrarfora,  Inrimtlnf  Ban*  world 

Free  Master  School 

Ooty  Conservatory  In  CMcuo  maintaining  extensive  Studcot 
Dormitories  urifh  exclusive  use  of  bulldlnss 


Year  Hook  in* tit  CHI  m 

Atlonal  Summer  Sc 
Fell  trrm  norm  Sr 


FOUNOID  1884 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT.  I*r««id«t 
The  Leading  Institution  for 
Dramatic  and  tcprcBsianal  Training 


CONWAY 


Arm.  iVnrl  ( 

THE  CONWAY  MILITARY  BAND  SCHOOL 
•12  0*  Wtt  Pw%-  I  Baca.  Nrw  York 


eacher'b  Summer  Course 

I  hretrr  Art..  Sttgr  Craft*,  an.l  lla* 
I'cndtH  inj.  J..I*  |h  tu  Auiu.t  i( 

Ul  foueiei  o/  indeufl toe  under  ike 
if  rilion  of  ike  BiUkHikfl  Fdcwky 
W3  •/  eilket  lour  if  learn  S»<  aitakv 
»  1 66  F.  CameiM  Hall.  Naw  Yose 


incinnali  Conservalory  of  Music 


Lawrence  Conservalory  of  Music 


mcclain,  Pr« 


Electrical 


Golden 


Engineering 


Prartlf»l  ihnm-ymr  cuun»  in  | 
hlCAl  U-IIUlllMD  lAfKNlt  Of  IU  kl 
ir  tnrftd  All  hnni'hfi  nl  miwlftrn  n 
iVHi4  III  curriculum.  uwmvIInI 
tm.  um r  fciiiliv.  fiHlNMil.  Inter 
intunhccv.  iilrirtlvr  iSnrtiiUnrM 
-tc-if  trod*  prvfcrTMt.  ^p^1n 
ininiif  rw»w  fiirmliw  I'uf 

Itlrvoa  ArhM.Hi.sbi  A*h..l  Hwrala 


In  One  Year 


Study  Mining  Engineering 


Emerson  College  of 


•LIS*  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 


Tri-State  College  of  Engineering 


R>t Scfcaal  •*  M-w.  f.  O.  B,.  V,  faW.d. 


Sool^mS 


South 

Dakota 


Home  Economics 


Chautauqua  and  Lyceum 


Arts  School 


£rbnol  of 
Expression 


Special  Schoola 


The  American  Magazine 


McLean  Hospital  Training  School 


iimc  in  nundnit  with  nlUrwinee wfcfla 

sr.840 


Lmm  u»  turn  •.  . .  .. 

trumifiir  l6*um.b>Anliu*iF:iO  a  month  tlio  flint  yoar.l 
a  mnfilli  t bt  h  oor*l  year.  C.nuliiAte*  in  dmiAml  a!  IA 
t«»f  lOAriay  DilF.II  PAt?*Aiii>,Hupt  ,  Wavrrlry.  Manl 

MISS  WOODS’  SCHOOL 

For  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Indt.Klual  truiiin*  -III  drvrtnn  the  rhild  who  do*  on* 
pfwtrvw  mti-fnrt.irtly.  24  ttillfo  from  111  I  In  UotiAlPL 
MOLIIl  YVOOOS  HARE.  Print  Ip. I 
Roilfl  Luilberar.  N 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


lor  Phjiiral 
E  dural  ton 


The  Sargent  School 

Eatabli.‘i<-r  1»1  Booklet  on  rvqomt 
D.  A.  SARGENT  L.  W.  SARGENT 

i  .mbilJi-  M,  Mn.t 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

I*1*!.  Am,-.  M— 1-»  Vrm.  TImmmmIi  Uwttln*  ta» 
Winif#  rg aripn,  t*rtm«ry  and  |*U»  **•••  l»*«Uwi»  E*mll  nom 
!•*  niranfe  in  HO«  rL^nHor  tmnkl«t  “TnUnina  Ctuklrf*. 

MARRHiT  HAMBLEN  JUNES.  Principal 
a)  Huntington  Art.  Muon  J15  Bortno,  Mam. 


ITHACA  SCHOOL  of 

Physical  Education 


DR.  ALBERT  II.  SHARPE.  Direr  lor 

Norm  al  CoufM  for  A 
Iwn 


Mm  am  I  Wotnm— Iwn 
^  tiutx  UrmdumUi  ciicl- 
hie  to  tr*Ar h  in  N.  Y. 
Public  School*. 


At  hid  H  Cotehin*  tour#**- 


hln* 

_  Acuity  tnrlUQl 
•  J*rk’  Miiiiklcr,  hr*U  coach 
1  1 1|  %  n,pic  Tnrm  Dormltor* 


i»^.  tiytnnMium.  AtMrOc  I- Acid. 
SI*  Week  Summer  Term  00 
<  amfli  ljkr  lleflini  Julv  id. 
1  -illTrrmopduNrptMihar  «nh. 
212  DeH  it t  Park.  HHaca.  N.Y. 


Business  Training  Schools 


The  American  Magazine 


Summer  Camps 


PEIRCE 

SCHOOL 


/BUSINESS 

Administration 


College  grade  eoureee  giving  an 
efficient  preparation  for  the  re- 
•ponaibilitie*  of  bueineu  life. 

Buoinra*  Administration  CmM  |2  year.) 
Accounting  C’ourve  (2  ynn) 

Other  Couraeei 

Secret  urlnl  Courwa  for  women;  Tenrher- 
Truirti  ng Courwu  (accredited);  Shorthand. 
Salramiuuliip.  Bueinraa. 

Summer  Schooli  July  2 
Fall  Termi  Srpt.  4 
Writ*  for  59th  Fear  Booh 
THE  DEAN 

Pine  St..  Weet  of  Broad.  Philadelphia 

TK,  School  t'ou  //hi*  .IIm.ii/.  Known 


BOSTON 

Two-Year  Courses 

Coll.gr  Grade 

Business  Administration 

|?OR  voting  menand  women  of  eaeculiv# 

1  calibre.  An  intanaive.  prartical  train¬ 
ing  nearly  equivalent  In  credit  hours  to 
four  yean  of  ieaa  concentrated  work. 
Other  Two-Year  Counn.  College  Grade 
ACCOUNTING  SECRETARIAL 

NORMAL  ^Commercial 
Large*!  institution  of  tin  hind  In  lha 
world- founded  1479.  Adequate  equip¬ 
ment.  able  faculty,  gradualca  in  demend. 
Special  catalog  for  any  count,  or 
general  catalog,  tent  on  fount  to 
—  I.  L.  IJNDABURY 

Dire*  lor 


Camp  Idlewild 


Lake  Winnepesaukee,  N. 


W  for  Sdt.luf 


l.  o.  nor* 

St.  CimbrltfM,  Mass. 


•r  * 


CAMP  WINNESHEWAUKA 

LUnHBtTftO.  TT  TOR  GIRLS 

In  Whttr  Mountain  rccton  MllfoUHkrApw.  Hr** 


ixl  ttrkl  AtBiria.  liacjfltrrfcftA.  vnustc  ami 


and  happy  ihU  i4*ll  ilia  story.  IJooUrt  on  wjmst. 

Ilrrbrrt  P.  IUI<  h.  Itopt.  T.  S«.  John.bury,  Vt. 


Is  «9*iits*l  Awffai 

MINS  I  V 1 1  ISA  MAVTUY 
14-1,  HsihiniiuR  Vjusrc  C4owcrsl<t.  Mata. 


OSEBO  CAMP 

MANISTEE*  MICH.  12th  yaar 

TV  Him B*r  Csfbp  that  V  difleftnt.  Mrr.d 
fur  Addffra  NoMf  Mill* 


Todd  Seminary  for 


Wetomachek  Camps  ^55? 

Ilrnlcf  lie*  manarfrfTt'Cl  of  TV  •  ti^affr>  NffMl 


a  THE  TEELA  WODKET  CAMPS 

re*  %**•*"  A- 

C  i  ?  V  -A 

IiAi  ShIiiM.«.rJ! 


far  OlrU  vstfsr  f O  Raabwry,  Varmanl 

-THE  HORSEBACK  CAMPS** 

T VVur>fcfly  a  ;«ih- acre  wumlrrlaml  In  Hie  licart 
<4  the  <  ;rtwti  Mountain* ,  la  famaw*  far  Ha  H»a 
•afSIs  haraaa,  fraa  pirt*«  aaf  Iharaupb  Inilfsi* 
tlaa  ia  Hat  «•«»•*»  My.  ^pamir  Junior  ami  Henlor 
r*m|*.  with  athletic  rwltl*  day  Irnnu  niurtt, 


Casa#  Idumid  tar  tha  Rrathar*.  taka  Wlawa- 
pasawhaa.N.H  lllaalrala#  R»akl*U.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  4.  Raya.  10  Bawdala  ftl.,  Cambrltfaa.  Mast. 


POTTAWOTTAMIE 

A  Camp  for  Girls 


Special  Schools 


The  Williariis  School 
of  Expression 
and  Dramatic  Art 

rrtff  OorAr  C.  Williams.  fVtn 

*  CmifMi  i.ttm  ; 

Cotirs#;  i’ern.nal  <'u’>r« 

Kara  wlti  r,lv*u  fafrtrvfIM. 

•  riirRHs  u.  u«r«.  rn  S  f 

till  Sr  >«•»..  4t%S  tltemulna, 


ami  au*i*\  rr<  fira.  ^  iw« 

irsftiH  cau&Kkn  Hdemxysrwilfw.  VNmflorNu 


Oberlin  Kindergarten-Primary  Training  School 

ORIRtIN.  OHIO 

A*rr«dtt*4.  Two  tar  wirw.  t+r  fCtr-terr^rt***  and 

ftViary  T#«rhtntf.  IVaetks  Tea.*htrw  A<im*M<aa  ir.  our  rwwi 

to  «4r  #f  saallCBttnn  fall  <*rm  «**«"•  5-t ■«  Lf.  ISO.  for 

r.uktf  addraaa  MIAS  ROSE  N.  O*  AN.  125  ELM  ST. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

nt.  I*S4.  Thiei- year course  c«Un:opr^;»or-.»«iM!iiin 
R*-4tairmcnt  (Id  Hwrdtrnbonr  f'hn-tlaii  lr*««. 
Spiritual  Interpretation  uf  tie-  Srrlpturra  ‘  o'-*-: 
nice  courvcs.  Catalog.  «  Ilium  L.  ft  ..rt.-tcr,  It.-. 


anui.ll.pt.  ».  WAGtrnivood  Ai*..CU  ego.  I 


CAMP  WINNECOOK  FOR  BOYS 

lake  »  Innrcnnk.  t  nltv.  Maine.  Ilg  l>n**l  JnlT  2  »o 
A'tout  31.  IU1  All  toad  oral  viM  ||i^«tnrfc 

rtilirig.  TUe  nr.l  of  manner  a  boy  bmbi  id)")*  Illustrated 
|  CaUl-g.  Hi  RBI  »f  l_  RAND,  Director 
No.  II  llwninv)  Ho— I _ Salem.  Ma»«echu»ettg 

Kyle  Camp 

You r  buy's  health *r*l  HlryrMuo  wrtl  ImAr^lalUr.  Men k*. 
Modern  cuukMBCAts  IWim;  nuxvr.  *  iV  laralm  Ux 
boys-**  IVIHr  horws  iM  |«nl*s 

I>*.  V%n  Krix.  Kyle  Fehoof  tor  Boys. 
New  You.  lrrJMU»f»-  —  — 


Krlloff  School 
of  Physic nl  Education 
•S  4X2  Hattie  Great.  Mi<h«y«n 


I  'A 


The  Pacific  Northwest  offer, 

HIDDEN  COVE  CAMP 


For  Girla  12-17 


The  Olympic  Camp  ^oS!  b^yS 

h  to  17  I oel.  ihhi t  Pori  llnrtin.  on  lake  Huron, 

Mlrh  .  Jl  *«  Arrsw  l  uronfiic  f«»T  tliuWS'bO  Riftb  It*  JUtliu 
llora^kirk .  Fnf  nUl<c 

I HLH  SUTON.  I  nlvri.il)  of  Akron.  ARKON.  OHIO 


CAMP  MIAMI 


iulcr  nptnrnml  faculty.  Booklet. 

COL.  ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  President 
Bo*  A-23,  Germantown,  Ohio 
I  nilrr  directum  of  Mia  nil  Military  Institute 


Does  your  soap  keep  its  promise 
to  your  complexion ? 


Can  soap  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
your  complexion? 

Yes,  indeed  it  can! 

But  not  by  any  magic  powers  it  may 
claim  to  have.  Soap  contributes  to 
your  beauty  by  cleansing  your  skin, 
because  cleanliness  is  a  prerequisite 
of  all  beauty. 

Our  experience  tells  us  that  the 
minute  a  soap  promises  to  do  more 
for  your  complexion  than  cleanse,  it 
steps  out  of  its  province.  It  can  no 
longer  keep  its  promise. 

We  have  made  soap  for  many  gener¬ 
ations.  We  are  naturally  familiar 
with  the  ingredients  that  go  into 
soaps  of  all  kinds,  and  there  is  no 
mystery  about  them. 

We  could,  of  course,  therefore, 
make  any  kind  of  soap  we  pleased 


— colored  soap,  medicated  soap, 
highly-perfumed  and  expens  it  el y 
wrapped  soap.  Instead,  we  make 
Ivory  Soap— a  white,  pure,  whole¬ 
some  soap  that  promises  to  do  for 
your  complexion  alt  that  any  soap 
can  do,  and  to  do  it  safely,  gently, 
delightfully,  and  economically. 

Anti  Ivory  Soap 
keeps  that  promise! 

• 

Dr.  William  Allen  Pusey,  perhaps 
the  most  widely  known  American 
dermatologist,  says  that  the  only  care 
needed  to  keep  a  normal  skin  clean 
and  to  protect  it  is  to  wash  it.  He 
advocates  the  use  of  pure  mild  soap 
at  least  once  a  day. 

When  you  use  Ivory  Soap,  you  are 
sure  of  having  for  your  toilet  uses 
as  pure  and  mild  a  soap  as  you  can 


buy  at  any  price.  You  will  have  a 
soap  that  completely  removes  the 
film  of  oil  and  dust  or  powder 
which  necessarily  accumulates  on 
your  skin.  Ivory’s  fine,  pure  ingre¬ 
dients  assure  you  that  this  soil-film 
will  be  removed  gently  and  safely. 
No  manipulation  or  prolonged 
rubbing  is  necessary. 

You  know  how  generally  physicians 
recommend  Ivory  Soap  for  babies. 
Hospitals  use  great  quantities  of 
Ivory.  There  can  be  no  finer,  safer 
soap  for  your  skin. 

PROCTER  Be  GAMBLE 


IVORY  SOAP 


99 */i~%  PURE  IT  FLOATS 


"Julia.  do  Mrv  Jotlyco's  blanket*  get  all  mined 
and  harsh  after  they  re  washed,  the  way  mine  do?" 
ask*  Mr*.  Foldcrol  of  Vanity  Square. 

Oh.  no,  ma'am.",  rrpliea  Julu.  the  pe'fcct 
maid.  «  ho  hat  been  delivering  a  present  ot  v*ne 
par  il.rlt  line  kuinquat  marmalade.  Our 
blankets  arc  al«ayt— why  they’re  just  as  soft  and 
flufly-rou'd  hardly  believe-." 

”  VC  hat  do  you  wash  them  with?” 

"Why.  wc  take  and  nut  them  in  lukewarm  water 
and  make  a  thick  suds  of  Ivory 
Soap.  anJ  squeeze  and  • 

But.  of  course.  >*•  know  how 
beautifully  Ivory  washes  blank¬ 
et*  and  woolens. 
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WHEN  the  Editor  of  Tar. 

American  Magazine  asked 
me  to  write  an  article  on 
the  seven  greatest  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  tell  why  I  con¬ 
sidered  them  such,  and  what,  as  individu¬ 
als,  we  might  learn  from  them,  the  task 
seemed  to  me  at  first  thought  very  hazard¬ 
ous,  if  not  quite  impossible.  I  was  indis¬ 
posed  to  undertake  it.  But  on  further 
reflection  the  possibilities  of  the  subject 
emerged,  and  I  began  to  wonder  how 
much  truth  there  was  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  which  I  learned  in  the  Fourth 


Kcader: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  In-bind  US 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

There  must  be  something  brave  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  what  a  man  dens  or  says  to 
make  him  great;  but  in  order  to  leave 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  he  must  be 
appreciated  by  great  numbers  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  have  the  good  fortune  to  have 
his  sayings  or  doings  recognized  as  sub¬ 
lime,  and  reported  to  future  generations. 
To  the  historical  student  like  myself  it  is 
all  too  clear  that  fame  and  striking  merit 
do  not  necessarily  accompany  one  another. 
Fame,  as  the  poet  Petrarch  remarked,  is, 
after  all,  but  a  breath,  and.  what  is  worse, 
the  breath  of  the  multitude;  it  does  not 
ordinarily  extend  far  either  in  time  or 
space.  The  most  widely  known  people 
to-day  are  indubitably  those  who  will  be 
forgotten  twenty  years  hence — Mary 
Pickford,  Babe  Ruth,  Billy  Sunday.  So 
fame  is  usually  very  fleeting  and  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  person  who  ac¬ 
quires  it  for  the  moment  would  really  be 
considered  great  in  any  deep  sense  of  the 
term.  Fame  is,  then,  something  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  and  commonly  very  evanescent.  And 
yet  without  it,  no  matter  how  distinguished 
a  man’s  achievements,  he  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  "great,"  because  he  will  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  leave  no  footprints  behind 
him. 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  one 
may  rise  above  his  fellows  in  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Even  the  greatest  is  much 
like  the  rest  of  us  in  most  respects.  One 
might  be  ranked  as  a  great  philosopher 


and  be  quite  negligible  as  a  captain  of 
industry;  he  might  shine  among  novelists 
and  be  a  poor  "boob”  in  the  realm  of 
biology.  So  it  is  evident  that  any  discus¬ 
sion  of  greatness  involves  several  rather 
distinct  questions:  In  what  ways  did  the 
candidate  distinguish  himself?  How  is  he 
appraised  by  those  best  able  to  form  a 

[udgment  of  his  achievements?  How  well 
(town  is  he?  How  enduring  a  reputation 
is  likely  to  fall  to  his  lot?  In  this  game 
that  we  are  to  play  together  we  have  to 
keep  all  these  things  in  mind,  and  that  is 
what  makes  the  game  so  hard. 

Statesmen — "dead  politicians,"  as  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  Reed  of  Maine  used  to  call 
them — and  generals  have  the  greatest 
show  of  becoming  famous,  owing  to  the 
habits  of  textbook  writers,  who  call  their 
names  to  our  attention  when  we  are 
young.  But  it  is  hard  to  pass  judgment  on 
their  exceptional  capacity  and  the  real 
distinction  of  their  sayings  and  doings. 
Most  of  us  just  accept  the  statement  that 
a  man  is  great,  if  we  hear  him  called  great 
often  enough. 

IT  WOULD  be  natural,  if  we  followed  the 
*  usual  routine,  to  include  Franklin  and 
Washington  in  our  list  of  seven,  for  they 
both  have  a  great  reputation,  not  only 
in  our  own  country  but  abroad.  But  I 
wonder  if  they  did  not  owe  their  fame 
largely  to  circumstance  rather  than  to  any 
exhibition  on  their  part  of  highly  excep¬ 
tional  ability  or  genius.  Franklin  made  a 
great  scientific  discovery  when  he  drew 
the  electric  current  down  his  kite  string— 
but  many  a  relatively  unknown  scientist 
has  made  equally  great  discoveries.  His 
homely  advice  and  prudent  maxims  ex¬ 
hibit  nothing  more  than  good  common 
sense.  Washington  possessed  wonderful 
poise,  patience,  and  insight,  but  he  left 
the  Presidency  with  something  of  the  dis¬ 
repute  that  covered  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
retirement.  And  I  venture  to  guess  that 
school  histories  a  generation  hence  will 
assign  to  Wilson,  as  to  Washington,  a  place 
among  the  very  greatest  of  our  Presidents. 
For  around  him  will  center  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  terrible  World  War  and  all 
those  hopes  of  a  federation  of  na'tions 
which  may  some  day  be  realized  in  one 


form  or  another.  'The  brief  passages  de¬ 
voted  to  him  will  make  no  reference  to 
the  mistakes  and  failures  which  weigh  so 
heavily  with  his  bitter  critics  to-day.  So 
I  am  inclined  to  pass  by  both  Franklin 
and  Washington;  but  all  of  us  would  be 
quite  properly  grieved  if  Lincoln  were  not 
included  in  the  briefest  list  of  Great 
Americans.  His  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time  are  preeminently  those  that  "a 
forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother,  seeing, 
shall  take  heart  again."  Lincoln’s  char¬ 
acter,  bravery,  achievements,  and  fame 
all  will  bear  the  most  careful  scrutiny, 
and  they  belong  to  the  sublimcst  that 
any  man  can  enjoy.  So  we  can  safely 
select  him  as  the  First  of  the  list. 

UX)R  incredible  vitality,  marvelously 
*  varied  capacities  and  achievements, 
and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
experience,  of  all  dead  politicians,  T.  R. 
must  be  awarded  the  palm.  He  lived  six 
or  eight  lives  in  the  span  of  one.  No  man 
ever  illustrated  better  what  a  multitude 
of  different  things  one  can  find  time  for  if 
one  will.  So  I  put  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Second  in  the  catalogue. 

As  for  generals,  I  am  in  no  position  to 
bring  them  into  our  game.  War  is  a  sorry 
business  which  must  have  its  managers; 
and  these  get  a  credit  which  I  rather  be¬ 
grudge  them,  since  the  real  heroism  too 
commonly  finds  its  end  in  the  shallow 
grave  of  an  unknown  soldier.  We  are  com¬ 
ing  to  see  this,  thank  God.  and  the  touch¬ 
ing  ceremonies  which  took  place  after  the 
war  in  London,  Paris,  and  Washington 
were  really  implicit  rebukes  to  the  old 
habit  of  exairing  the  organizers  of  suc¬ 
cessful  carnage. 

The  great  preoccupation  of  most  of  us 
to-day  is  business,  and  for  a  time,  not 
many  years  ago,  much  was  said  of  the 
"captains  of  industry,”  who,  rather  than 
presidents  and  generals,  were  held  up  as 
models  of  emulation.  And  I  suppose  that 
a  great  part  of  the  readers  of  this  maga¬ 
zine  would  have  them  in  mind  when  they 
summoned  themselves  to  be  “up  and  do¬ 
ing,  with  a  heart  for  any  fate."  Things 
being  as  they  are,  it  is  business  success  for 
which  most  of  us  "learn  to  labor  and  to 
wait."  So  a  business  nun  must  be  selected 
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DOCTOR  ROBINSON  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  modem  \mcrican  thought,  particularly 
in  the  realms  of  history,  psychology.  and  practical  philosophy.  His  latest  book,  "  Ihe 
Mind  in  the  Making, "  became  a  best  seller  shortly  after  its  publication  and  it  has  been 
among  the  most  widely  discussed  of  all  recent  non-fiction  works.  As  a  professor  of  history- 
for  thirty  years.  Doctor  Robinson  has  been  the  leading  advocate  in  this  country  of 
the  policy  of  giving  a  rational  and  sensible  interpretation  to  historical  facts.  Both  as  a 
lecturer  and  a  writer  he  has  declared  repeatedly  that  most  of  us  do  not  dare  to  tell  our 
children  in  the  schools  the  things  most  important  for  them  to  know. 

As  a  step  toward  remedying  this  situation.  I>octor  Robinson  has  been  doing  for  more 
than  twenty  years  an  educational  work  of  viral  importance  and  far-reaching  effect.  I  his 
work  has  been  the  editing  of  a  new  kind  of  historical  textbook,  that  has  found  its  wav  into 
thousands  of  high  schools  and  colleges.  There  arc  twenty-seven  volumes  in  this  scries,  which 
he  prepared  with  the  collaboration  of  Charles  A.  Beard,  the  well-known  author  and  edu¬ 
cator;  James  Breasted,  the  distinguished  Oriental  scholar;  Kdward  Cheney,  and  David 
Mu/./cy.  I  he  aggregate  annual  sales  of  these  volumes  is  about  350,000  copies. 

Doctor  Robinson  was  bom  in  Bloomington.  Illinois,  fifty-nine  years  ago.  After  receiving 
bis  master's  degree  from  Harvard  and  a  I'h.D.  degree  from  the  famous  Gentian  university 
at  Freiberg,  be  became  a  lecturer  on  Furopean  history  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1891.  He  left  there  to  become  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Columbia  University, 
and  from  1H95  ro  1919  he  was  head  of  rhe  history  department  at  that  university.  Also  he 
served  for  a  year  as  acting  dean  of  Barnard  College.  \t  the  present  time  Doctor  Robinson 
is  devoting  himself  entirely  to  writing,  which  he  considers  the  best  medium  for  jwjkening 
people  to  tile  necessity  of  revising  the  whole  system  of  education,  particularly  so  that  we 
may  get  a  greater  profit  from  the  lessons  of  history. 


for  our  list  to  represent  th.it  great  field  of 
endeavor. 

I  he  object  of  business  is  commonly 
assumed  to  he  Retting  rich;  and  so  we 
naturally  think  of  wealth  as  the  measure 
of  success  in  this  form  of  human  striving. 

I  he  formation  and  management  of  great 
industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  — 
railroads,  mines,  oil  companies,  steel  mills, 
steamship  lines,  department  stores,  and  the 
rest — and  the  direction  of  our  all-essential 
modern  system  of  credit  through  hanks 
and  otherwise  are  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance.  And  business,  especially  on  a  large 


scale,  evokes  great  skill  and  insight  and 
even  genius.  But  our  present  “  profit  sys¬ 
tem  "  is  associated  with  oppression,  w  aste. 
unfairness  and  political  corruption  which 
no  one  can  question.  Consequently,  the 
chief  actors,  however  honest  and  high- 
minded  they  may  be  personally,  cannot 
wholly  escape  the  suspicions  under  which 
the  whole  system  lies. 

The  distinction  of  accumulating  during 
one  lifetime  a  vast  fortune  running  into 
the  hundreds  of  millions  is  rather  peculiar 
to  our  day,  although  not  wholly  new  nor 
bv  anv  means  confined  to  the  l  nired 


States.  Accordingly  it  is  natural,  in  con¬ 
sidering  candidates  in  this  class,  to  think 
of  those  still  living  or  recently  dead. 
Among  those  that  have  gained  great  wealth 
and  prominence,  at  least  in  their  genera¬ 
tion,  stand  forth  conspicuously  Andrew 
Carnegie;  James  J.  Hill,  a  constructive 

Cenius;  J.  rierpont  Morgan,  not  so  fabu- 
■usly  rich  but  peculiarly  identified  with 
the  enriching  process;  John  D.  Rockefel¬ 
ler.  and  Henry  Ford.  The  names  of  Van¬ 
derbilt  and  Astor  stand  for  families  rather 
than  individuals.  How  much  individual 
creative  thought,  constructive  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  real  regard  for  the  public  good 
has  entered  into  the  success  of  each  of 
these  men  is  impossible  to  say.  None  of 
them  is  likely  to  secure  enduring  fame, 
since  they  will  hardly  be  recalled  to  school 
children  a  hundred  years  hence.  If  one 
must  select  among  these  candidates  the 
best  known,  most  persistent,  ingenious, 
and  overwhelmingly  successful  handler 
of  our  modern  facilities  for  inordinate 
pecuniary  gain  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  choice  would  lie  between  Rockefeller 
and  Ford.  ’I  he  business  men  with  whom 
I  have  talked  seem  to  he  much  divided  on 
this  question.  Ford  is  repured  to  be  richer 
than  Rockefeller  now,  and  he  is  not  yet 
sixty  years  old,  whereas  Rockefeller  is 
over  eighty-three.  So  there  arc  possibili¬ 
ties  ahead  for  the  younger  man  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reckon.  The  Ford  cars 
and  tractors  and  the  extraordinary  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  cheapening  their  production 
have  greatly  influenced  the  daily  lives  of 
millions  of  people.  Then  Ford’s  courage 
and  success  in  bucking  other  powerful 
financial  and  industrial  combinations  are 
exhilarating  to  the  onlooker,  as  arc  his  hold 
experiments  in  paying  high  wages.  But  the 
sorry  fiasco  of  the  "  Brace  Ship  "  and,  espe¬ 
cially,  his  anti-Semitic  mama,  reflect  on 
Ford’s  knowledge  and  judgment  when  he 
wanders  beyond  his  own  bailiwick.  Rock¬ 
efeller.  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  all 
the  hitter  criticism  his  business  methods 
ha\e  aroused,  has  devoted  half  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  promotion  of  science  and 
learning  according  to  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  of  his  age.  So  on  the  whole  I  believe 
thar  he  should  he  adjudged  the  more  con¬ 
siderable  man  and  placed  Third  on  our  list 
as  the  representative  of  modern  business. 

¥N  'I  HE  last  few  decades  a  new  type  of 
1  great  man  has  arisen,  the  inventor.  He 
is  perhaps,  in  these  days  of  radio,  nearer 
to  the  heart  of  the  young  male  than  even 
the  captain  of  industry.  ( )f  our  inventors 
Edison  is  undoubtedly  the  most  famous. 
A  long  list  of  his  achievements  might  be 
given,  among  which  arc  the  talking  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  incandescent  lamp,  which 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  world  as 
reminders  of  his  patient  experimentation 
and  startling  insight.  His  exhortations  to 
sleep  less,  work  more,  and  avoid  the 
deadly  cigarette  are  familiar  ro  us  all. 
Among  men  of  science  he  is  not  ranked 
very  high,  for  he  is  regarded  by  them  not 
as  a  scientific  discoverer  but  as  one  who 
takes  the  discoveries  of  others  and  in¬ 
geniously  thinks  out  their  possible  appli¬ 
cations  to  human  convenience  or  amuse¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  sympathize  with  this 
rather  supercilious  disposition  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  do  not  sec  that  it  required  more 
genius  for  Faraday  to  discover  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  electric  dynamo  and  motor 
than  for  Edison  to  apply  them  in  all  sorts 
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of  novel  fashions.  Whether  or  not  other 
engineers  and  experimenters,  like  Stein- 
metz  for  example,  may  be  ranked  by  ex¬ 
perts  higher  than  Edison  in  their  penetra¬ 
tion  and  insight  he  certainly  stands  alone 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  So  he 
takes  his  place  as  the  Fourth  in  the  list. 

The  various  classes  of  great  men  so  far 
mentioned  owe  much  of  their  achieve¬ 
ment  to  the  cooperation  of  others.  If  we 
knew  the  whole  history  of  famous  states¬ 
men,  business  men,  and  even  inventors, 
we  should  realize  that  all  sorts  of  humble 
fellow  workers  had  made  vital  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  fame  in  which  they  had  no  part. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  secre¬ 
taries,  business  associates,  salaried  engi¬ 
neers,  and  foremen  have  done  in  building 
up  the  reputation  of  their  chiefs.  The 
politician,  military  commander,  business 
man,  and  even  the  successful  inventor 
have  to  play  the  game  with  others,  to 
whose  support,  suggestions,  and  warnings 
they  necessarily  owe  much.  1  here  are, 
however,  other  kinds  of  distinguished 
achievement  in  which  one  plays  a  lone 
hand  or  at  least  carries  on  his  work  in 
solitude. 

Of  these  classes  the  best  known  arc  the 
men  of  letters.  We  all  read,  and  many  of 


Sid  Says 

us  depend  for  a  great  part  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  insight,  and  enjoyment  on  those 
who  write  books.  Ana  all  sorts  of  books 
are  written — stories,  travels,  plays,  poems, 
histories,  scientific  treatises,  philosophies 
— which  deal  with  the  real  or  imaginary 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  men,  or  with  the 
nature  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
These  may  reveal  deep  and  exceptional 
thought,  varied  imagination,  or  charming 
skill  in  presentation.  During  the  past 
hundred  or  so  years  the  novel  has  become 
our  chief  vehicle  for  profound  observa¬ 
tions  and  insight  into  human  conduct  and 
perplexities.  I  regard  our  great  novelists 
as  our  most  effective  teachers.  The 
novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist  reveal  many 
things  that  escape  the  philosopher,  and 
they  can  bring  their  truths  close  to  our 
hearts. 

XTOTHING  could  be  more  difficult  than 
1  ^  to  select  a  preeminent  man  of  letters 
from  the  standpoints  of  intrinsic  merit  and 
his  chance  of  enduring  fame.  To  judge 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  their  books 
are  sold,  one  would  have  to  assume  to-day 
that  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Gene  Stratton 
Porter,  or  Robert  Chambers  were  great  so 
far  as  fame  is  concerned.  And  yet  their 


most  constant  readers  would  scarcely  be 
inclined  to  rank  them  as  such.  I  have 
never  read  any  of  their  books,  but  I  do 
turn  eagerly  to  Sinclair  Lewis,  Harvey 
O'Higgins,  Hergesheimcr,  Floyd  Dell,  and, 
with  peculiar  partiality,  to  James  Cabell; 
and  yet,  like  the  readers  of  Mr.  Chambers 
■and  Mrs.  Porter,  I  should  hardly  be 
tempted  to  call  any  of  them  truly  and 
permanently  great. 

Of  course  textbook  fame  is  secured  to 
those  New  England  worthies,  Emerson. 
Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  and  they  all  said 
many  brave,  true,  and  important  things 
in  their  day.  1  hey  have  charmed  and  in¬ 
spired  countless  readers  and  still  have 
some  hold  on  our  attention.  Then  there  is 
Poe  and  especially  Walt  Whitman,  who 
are  much  more  original  than  the  New 
England  group  and  whose  reputation  ex¬ 
tends  far  beyond  their  own  country.  But, 
judged  by  the  honesty,  variety,  and  appeal¬ 
ing  skill  of  his  work,  as  well  as  by  his  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  I  am  inclined  to  rank 
Mark  Twain  as  the  greatest  of  our  men  of 
letters.  “Roughing  It,”  "Tom  Sawyer,” 
“A  Yankee  at  theCourt  of  King  Arthur,” 
“Pudd'nhcad  Wilson”  and  “Innocents 
Abroad”  have  delighted  so  many  hearts 
both  in  his  own  {Continued  on  page  136) 


Sid  Says: 

Don’t  try  to  change  the  gait 

of  a  pendulum 


TWO  men  recently  lost  their  lives  in  this  manner: 
One  of  them  became  angry  at  the  other,  and.  re¬ 
moving  a  pendulum  from  a  big  clock,  used  it  as  a 
weapon  with  which  he  beat  the  life  out  of  his  companion. 
The  murderer  took  poison  and  so  the  two  passed  on. 

A  philosopher  commenting  on  the  tragedy  said: 
“What  a  shame  to  make  violent  use  of  that  pendulum! 
Give  it  time,  and  it  would  have  killed  both  men  peace¬ 
fully  and  decently.” 

Anger,  passion,  temptation,  wild  impulse — all  disap¬ 
pear  if  the  human  being  can  but  restrain  himself  long 
enough  for  the  brainstorm  to  pass.  I  suppose  that 
practically  all  the  jails  in  the  world  would  be  empty  if 
man  could  get  over  the  desire  to  hurry  things  faster 
than  nature  is  willing  to  unfold  them.  Crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence  are  always  committed  in  a  rush— in  a  mad  scram¬ 
ble  to  solve  a  problem  before  nature's  processes  have  had 
a  chance  to  do  their  work.  Thefts  of  all  kinds  are  but 
man’s  foolish  attempts  to  get  something  quick  for 
nothing.  Always  a  far  greater  reward  would  await  the 
thief  if  he  had  but  the  patience  to  use  his  wits  honestly 
and  bide  his  time. 

The  happiest  man  in  the  world  is  the  man  who  had 
sense  enough  a  year  ago  last  May  to  hold  his  temper  and 
avoid  killing  Jasper  K.  Whiffenpoof.  For  now  he  sees 
that  Whiffenpoof  wasn't  worth  bothering  with.  And 
he  also  sees  that  if  he  had  killed  Whiffenpoof —  he  him¬ 
self  at  the  present  time  would  be  consulting  his  spiritual 
adviser  for  the  last  time  and  getting  ready  to  seat  him¬ 


self  in  an  electric  chair.  (With  all  the  law’s  delays  it 
usually  takes  about  a  year  to  go  from  shooting  some¬ 
body  to  the  last  sacrament  in  the  prisoner’s  cell.) 

Of  course  some  people  want  to  be  too  deliberate  about 
everything.  And  that’s  bad.  It’s  all  right  to  put  off 
murdering  folks.  And  stealing.  And  lying.  You  can’t 
take  too  much  time  to  think  over  one  of  those  expedi¬ 
tions  before  setting  out  on  it.  But,  as  I  say,  some  folks 
shy  at  ambition,  work,  and  opportunity.  They  have  no 
more  impulse  to  achieve  anything  than  they  have  to 
kill  somebody!  They  like  to  sit  in  a  rocking  chair  and 
watch  the  pendulum  swing.  For  such  folks  it  is  a  mis¬ 
fortune  that  the  pendulum  can’t  tap  them  gently  be¬ 
hind  the  cars  and  stir  them  to  action. 

To  watch  a  pendulum  intelligently  requires  discrimi¬ 
nation.  You  can  learn  from  it  the  folly  of  trying  to  hurry 
it.  But  don’t  let  it  kid  you!  Don’t  fall  a  victim  to  its 
music  and  allow  it  to  lull  you  to  sleep.  Let  it  be  a 
prompter  both  to  restraint  and  to  action.  A  pendulum 
that  could  speak  would  say: 

“I  warn  you  that  all  things  worth  while  take  time. 
You  can’t  correct  wrongs  in  a  minute.  You  can’t  acquire 
cither  property  or  reputation  or  real  development  in  a 
minute.  But  you  must  occupy  every-  minute,  just  the 
same.  Time  itself  is  nothing.  It’s  what  you  do  with  your 
time.  Don’t  try  to  do  too  much  in  a  minute.  And  don't 
do  too  little.  If  you  try  to  do  too  much  you  may  land 
in  jail.  If  you  do  too  little  you  may  land  in  the  poor- 
house.” 


A  Business  Genius  Who  Has  Done 
What  Others  Said  Was  Impossible 

William  M.  Wood  organized  the  American  Woolen  Company  when  everybody 
else  said  it  couldn’t  be  done — The  story  of  this  great  business  genius,  who 
began  as  an  office  boy  when  he  was  eleven  years  old — His  wise 
comments  on  work,  on  business,  and  on  human  nature 

By  Keene  Sumner 


YOU  have  heard  of  the  island 
called  Martha's  Vineyard,  off 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  I  don’t  know  how 
it  came  by  that  name;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  a  “vineyard”  which  has 
produced  some  exceptional  human  bc- 
ings.  <  >nc  of  them  is  William  M.  Wood. 

The  first  long  talk  I  had  with  Mr.  Wood 
was  at  his  present  home  in  Shawsheen  Vil¬ 
lage,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts.  After¬ 
ward,  as  I  rode  back  to 
Boston  on  the  train,  four 
pictures  of  him,  as  I  had 
just  seen  him.  kept  coming 
into  my  mind.  I  believe 
they  came  because  they 
were  peculiarly  vivid 
glimpses  of  his  personality. 

lie  is  a  great  business 
man,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  country.  Over  twenty 
years  ago  he  founded  the 
American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany.  Other  men  said  it 
couldn’t  be  done.  When 
it  was  done,  they  said  it 
couldn’t  last.  Each  year, 
for  several  years,  they  got 
all  ready  for  the  funeral. 

But  the  funeral  didn’t 
come  off!  Instead,  the  in¬ 
fant  grew  an«l  waxed  strong. 

To-day,  with  William  M. 

Wood  still  at  its  head,  the 
company  operates  fifty-nine 
mills,  with  an  army  of  em¬ 
ployees  about  thirty-five 
thousand  in  number. 

I  hev,  with  the  families 
dependent  on  them,  and 
with  the  thousands  of  other 
people  whose  livelihood  comes  from  feed¬ 
ing  and  clothing  and  serving  this  multi¬ 
tude,  make  a  still  greater  army,  hundreds 
of  thousands  strong. 

At  the  center  of  this  vast  network  of 
human  lives  is  one  man — V\  illiam  M. 
Wood.  It  is  a  position  of  almost  terrify¬ 
ing  responsibility.  Someone  told  me  that 
a  visitor  to  Andover  once  asked  a  taxi 
driver  what  he  thought  of  Wood. 

“Well,”  said  the  driver,  "I  understand 
that  he  made  five  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  his  business  last  year.  That’s 
too  much  for  any  one  man  to  make.” 

That  taxi  driver  was  more  or  less  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one  machine  and,  at  most, 
three  or  four  passengers  at  any  one  time. 
If  somebody  suddenly  had  made  him  re¬ 
sponsible  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 


people  and  for  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
machines,  I  wonder  how  much  he  would 
have  thought  the  job  was  worth.  He 
probably  wouldn't  have  wanted  it  at  any 
price.  It  takes  a  strong  man  to  stand  up 
to  that  test. 

And  William  M.  Wood  is  a  strong  man  I 
Both  his  friends  and  his  enemies  agree  on 
that  point.  But  the  four  pictures  of  him 
which  have  lingered  in  my  memory  showed 
something  in  addition  to  strength.  Here 


The  Water  That  Has  Gone  Over 
the  Dam  Won’t  Help  You  Now 

I’M  NOT  spending  much  time  think¬ 
ing  about  last  year’s  report,  anyway,” 
says  Mr.  Wood.  “I’m  more  interested  in 
what  this  year’s  report  is  going  to  be.  It 
isn’t  the  water  that’s  gone  orcr  l he  dam 
that  will  help  you  now.  It’s  the  water 
behind  the  dam!  My  job  is  not  to  watch 
the  stream  that  has  gone  by,  but  ,to  get 
ready  for  the  freshet  that  may  come ! 

“A  man  learns  from  his  experience. 
But  what  he  learns  he  should  learn 
quickly.  He  shouldn't  have  to  keep 
turning  back  the  leaves  to  find  out  what 
the  lesson  was." 


i he  window  toward  a  town  which  he  has 
built  and  made  beautiful,  and  saying 

Iuietly,  “I  was  the  most  execrated  man  in 
menca.  •  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  I  was  held  up  to  the  public  as  an 
object  of  hatred.” 

And  the  last  picture,  the  most  vivid, 
perhaps,  of  them  all:  A  flash  of  pride  in 
the  eyes,  an  almost  imperceptible  chance 
of  tone,  as  the  man  before  me  said,  "My 
son  told  me;’’  or,  "My  son  thought  it 
best;’’  or,  "My  son  had  the 
idea." 

Out  of  those  four  pic¬ 
tures  I  get  something  that 
seems  to  me  a  real,  living 
personality.  Humor  and 
wisdom  from  the  first.  The 
clue  to  his  business  genius 
from  the  second.  From  the 
third,  his  uncompromising 
willingness  to  face  facts. 
And,  from  the  last,  his  ca¬ 
pacity  for  deep  human  feel* 

I  was  talking  once  with 
a  man  who  has  been  with 
the  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany  for  twenty  years.  He 
had  a  curious  way  of  re¬ 
ferring  to  Wood  as  "that 
man,”  as  if  Wood  were  a 
phenomenon  of  nature.  For 
that  matter,  he  is—  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  human  nature. 
Among  other  things,  this 
friend  said: 


they  are.  W  hat  do  von  see  in  them? 

First,  a  picture  of  him  looking  up  with 
a  quizzical  smile  in  his  eyes  and  saying,  “I 
was  a  lucky  bov.  1  was  not  hampered  by 
wealth,  nor  by  a  great  name  to  be  lived 
up  to.  nor  by  a  line  of  ancestors  who 
would  have  started  me  at  the  top.  whether 
I  was  fitted  to  be  there  or  not.  1  was/w. 
I  had  nothing  to  live  down  and  nothing 
that  would  live  me  down." 

Second,  a  picture  of  him  as  he  said 
thoughtfully,  “An  inquiring  mind  is  one 
of  the  greatest  possessions  in  the  world.” 
And  he  added,  as  if  it  were  a  challenge, 
"A  man,  who  does  no  more  than  sweep 
the  floor,  can  learn  things  by  sweeping  the 
floor,  if  he  ’.cants  to  learn.” 

I  he  third  picture  is  more  vivid:  an 
erect  figure,  gray-haired,  looking  out  of 


"That  man  is  an  auto¬ 
crat.  He  is  always  the 
boss.  But  he  is  a  boss  who 
has  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
loyalty  in  those  of  us  who 
work  under  him.  If  one  of  us  has  some¬ 
thing  coming  to  him,  whether  it's  a  call  up 
or  a  calling  down,  he  gets  it!  If  it’s  a  call¬ 
ing  down,  it  is  a  good  one.  But  the  man 
knows  it  was  coming  to  him.  Men  like  to 
work  for  a  boss  that  knows  his  business. 
I  he  man  who  can’t  inspire  loyalty  is  the 
one  who  tries  to  lead  when  he  hasn  t  any 
goal!  We  are  glad  to  follow  Wood  be¬ 
cause  we  know’  that  he  knows  where  he  is 
going.” 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  Edgartown. 
Manha’s  Vineyard,  June  18th,  1858.  When 
be  was  two  years  old  the  family  moved 
to  New  Bedford,  and  there  he  went  to 
school  until  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
Later  he  entered  the  New  Bedford  High 
School,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  was 
the  kind  of  boy,  (Continued  on  page  20.1) 


William  J/.  Wood 


Mr.  wood  was  bom  on  the  island  of  Martha's 
Vineyard,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  sixty-five  years 
ago.  When  he  was  only  eleven  years  old,  his  father 
died  and  the  boy  went  to  work  in  the  office  of  the 
Wamsutta  cotton  mills  in  New  Bedford.  Even  as  a 
lad,  he  was  a  walking  interrogation  mark,  everlastingly 
asking  questions  about  the  methods  and  the  costs  of 
manufacture. 

When  he  was  about  thirty  years  old,  he  left  the  cot¬ 
ton  industry  and  became  treasurer  of  the  Washington 
mills,  which  manufactured  woolen  goods  at  Lawrence, 


Massachusetts.  Ten  years  later  he  organized  the 
American  Woolen  Company,  which  has  been  the  great¬ 
est  single  factor  in  stabilizing  an  industry  that  was 
almost  hopelessly  demoralized. 

He  is  still  the  head  of  the  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany,  now  operating  59  mills  with  an  average  of  about 
35,000  employees.  A  few  months  ago  he  became  Gen¬ 
eral  Director  of  the  Consolidated  Textile  organization, 
which  makes  him  also  an  outstanding  figure  in  his  old 
field,  the  cotton  industry,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
business  executives  in  America. 
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Era  Le  Gallienne 


LESS  than  two  years  ago,  when  she  was  only  twenty- 
one,  Eva  Le  Gallienne  scored  a  New  York  success  as 
Julie  in  “Liliom."  During  the  past  year  she  has  re¬ 
peated  this  success  all  over  the  country,  thus  becoming 
one  of  the  youngest  stars  on  the  American  stage. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  writer,  Rich¬ 
ard  Le  Gallienne.  Bom  in  London  and  educated  in 
Paris,  she  came  to  this  country  when  she  was  sixteen 
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and  has  lived  here  ever  since.  She  played  a  small  part 
in  a  London  theatre  before  coming  to  America;  and 
for  four  years  after  reaching  New  York  she  had  only 
one  chance  to  play  a  role  of  any  importance.  But  she 
took  every  part  that  was  offered  her,  studying  all  the 
time  and  gaining  experience.  The  result  was  that  when 
her  opportunity  finally  came  in  “Liliom  ”  her  perform¬ 
ance  was  one  of  the  artistic  triumphs  of  the  season. 
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Eva  Le  Gallienne 
The  Story  of  a  Stubborn  Girl 

In  her  first  four  years  on  the  stage  she  was  “out  of  a  job”  twelve 
times — She  took  any  part  she  could  get;  because  she  had  to 
have  work  in  order  to  live — But  she  went  doggedly 
ahead,  learning  all  the  time,  until  she  won  her  fight 

By  Mary  B.  Mullett 


I  AST  summer  that  extraordinary 
play,  “Liliom,’’  was  repeating 
.  in  Chicago  the  success  it  already 
A  had  scored  in  New  York,  when 
suddenly  the  young  actress  who 
played  the  leading  feminine  role  broke 
down  completely. 

Only  twenty-two  years  old,  she  had  the 
health  and  elasticity  which  are  the  splen¬ 
did  assets  of  vouth.  She  had  not  been 
squandering  these  assets  on  things  outside 
of  her  work.  She  had  not  been  burning 
the  candle  at  both  ends,  but  had  lived  very 
quietly  and  simply. 

Her  breakdown  was  not  a  pretense  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  vacation.  She 
had  good  reason  not  to  want  a  vacation 
then.  She  had  been  on  the  stage  only  six 
years;  but  in  that  short 
time  she  had  gone  through 
some  bitter  struggles.  As 
Julie,  in  “Liliom,  she  was 
playing  her  first  really  great 
role.  It  had  brought  her 
success;  had  compelled  rec¬ 
ognition  from  critics  and 
public  alike.  Under  those 
circumstances  it  was  of  vi¬ 
tal  importance  to  her  to  go 
on  playing. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  collapse  came.  The 
play  closed  and  the  com¬ 
pany  was  temporarily  dis¬ 
banded. 

The  run  of  "Liliom"  was 
resumed  in  the  early  au¬ 
tumn,  wit  h  the  young  actress 
again  playing  the  role  of 
Julie.  In  the  past  two 
years,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  have  seen  her  in  that 
part  and  her  name  has  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  other  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands. 

But  what  about  the  girl 
herself — her  character,  her 
talent,  her  personality?  What  is  the 
story  that  leads  up  to  that  night  last  sum¬ 
mer,  when  she  was  carried,  unconscious, 
from  the  stage  to  her  dressing-room? 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  "Liliom" 
or  who  have  read  about  it,  know  that  the 
young  actress  I  am  talking  of  is  Eva  Le 
Gallienne.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Richard 
I.e  Gallienne,  the  famous  writer,  who 
Transplanted  himself  from  England  to  this 
country  about  twenty  years  ago.  To 
understand  why  she  collapsed,  and  to 
understand  Eva  Le  Gallienne  herself,  wc 


must  go  back  that  far;  even  further. 

She  was  bom  in  London;  but  through 
inheritance  she  is  a  strange  combination  of 
diverse  nationalities:  English  and  French 
through  her  father's  family;  Danish  and 
Russian  through  her  mother's. 

Perhaps  this  composite  inheritance 
helps  to  explain  her.  I  think  she  under- 
uands  too  murk!  Too  much,  I  mean,  to 
allow  her  to  take  life  casually;  too  much 
to  permit  of  her  having  a  single-track 
mind.  That  sort  of  mind  is  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  thing  to  possess,  and  practically 
efficient  too.  But  it  isn’t  often  associated 
with  breakdowns. 

Although  she  hasn't  a  single-track  mind, 
Eva  Le  Gallienne  does  have  a  single-track 
purpose.  That  purpose  is  bound  up  in  her 


Are  You  a  Flying  Fish? 

“TT  SEEMS  to  me,”  says  Miss  Le 
1  Gallienne,  “that  it  is  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take  to  copy  another  person’s  meth¬ 
ods,  just  because  he  has  succeeded 
with  them.  People  who  merely  imi¬ 
tate  others  remind  me  of  flying 
fishes.  Their  flying  doesn’t  amount 
to  much,  compared  with  that  of  the 
birds  they  imitate.  I’d  rather  be  a 
success  as  a  fish  than  a  failure  as  a 
fish  trying  to  be  a  bird.” 


work.  She  is  twenty-three  years  old  now. 
But  she  is  extraordinarily  different  from 
the  average  girl  of  her  age;  as  a  steady 
flame,  fed  from  some  inexhaustible  source, 
is  different  from  a  sputtering  fireworks 
pinwheel. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  young  hu¬ 
man  creature  who  has  this  combination  of 
broad  understanding  with  concentration 
of  purpose  will  not  achieve  that  purpose, 
whatever  it  may  chance  to  be.  So,  to 
those  who  know  her,  Eva  Le  Gallienne’ s 
success  has  seemed  inevitable. 


She  was  bom  in  London,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore;  but  when  she  was  a  child  she  was 
taken  to  Paris  by  her  mother  and  was  a 
day  pupil  in  a  French  school  until  she  was 
fourteen.  She  speaks  English,  French, 
German,  and  Danish.  Not  long  a^o,  she 
became — as  she  put  it — so  angry  with  her¬ 
self  because  she  could  read  Russian  litera¬ 
ture  only  in  translation  that  she  began  to 
study  Russian. 

A  good  many  people  "begin  to  study" 
something  or  other,  but  it  generally  is  a 
short-lived  impulse.  Women  are  particu¬ 
larly  prone  to  "take  up"  this  or  that  sub¬ 
ject;  bridge,  or  domestic  science,  or 
medieval  art.  Usually,  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  it  is  medieval  art.  But 
their  "taking  up"  is  generally  promptly 
followed  by  a  laying  down, 
which  leaves  them  about 
where  they  started. 

1  have  known  a  good 
many  young  men  too,  who 
"took  up"  various  things: 
clerks,  who  had  a  spurt  of 
ambition  and  began  a  study 
of  credits,  or  something 
they  knew  would  open  the 
door  to  promotion.  But 
their  study  became  more 
and  more  spasmodic.  The 
last  I  knew  of  them  they 
still  were  clerks.  Appar¬ 
ently  their  sole  interest  in 
credits  was  in  seeing  that 
their  own  credit  was  good 
for  a  week's  board  or  a  new 
suit  of  clothes. 

With  this  in  mind  I  re¬ 
cently  asked  Miss  Le  Galli- 
enne  if  she  still  was  study¬ 
ing  Russian.  Yes — she  was! 
She  had  not  tired  of  it  and 
"taken  up”  something  else. 
She  has  that  tenacity  of 
purpose  without  which  no 
real  achievement  is  possi¬ 
ble,  and  with  which  none  is  impossible. 

After  the  eleven  years  which  she  spent 
in  Paris,  she  went  back  to  London  with 
her  mother.  She  savs  she  was  a  disagree¬ 
able  child;  sulky  ana  stubborn.  But  that 
statement  lost  some  of  its  force  when  she 
added,  with  a  little  laugh,  "I  was  even 
more  disagreeable  then  that  I  am  now!" 

Of  course  she  can  call  herself  disagree¬ 
able  if  she  wants  to.  No  one  else  will. 
Stubborn,  perhaps.  Most  people  who 
have  a  well-defined  purpose  are  more  or 
less  stubborn,  ( Continued  on  page  78) 
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You  fool!”  he  screamed.  “What 
does  a  yellow  brat  matter?  We'll  all 
lose  our  lives.  If  you  don't  look  out!’ 


Unmasked 


A  romantic  story  of  the  ingenious  device  of  Lee  Fu 

By  Lincoln  Colcord 
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ONE  of  my  earliest  recollections 
k  of  Lee  Fu  Chang  was  his 
[  devotion  to  little  Minnie 
Amesbury,”  Nichols  bcj?an. 
“  Everyone  in  the  Hong  Kong 
fleet  knew  about  it;  the  inscrutable  China¬ 
man  fairly  doted  on  the  child.  Minnie 
was  Captain  Carleton  Amesbury ’s  only 
daughter — Amesbury  of  the  'Southern 
Cross,’  you  know.  Ship  and  man  had 
practically  spent  their  lives  in  the  China 
trade;  year  after  year  Amesbury  would 
bring  her  East  with  oil  or  what-not  to 
Singapore  or  Shanghai  or  Amoy,  and 
year  after  year  Lee  Fu  would  charter 
her  home  from  Hong  Kong.  It  was  a 
standing  joke  with  us;  Amesbury  himself, 
with  his  great  booming  laugh,  used  to 
sav  that  Lee  Fu  chartered  the  ship  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  Minnie  once  a  year. 

"The  girl  had  been  born  in  Mindoro 
Passage,  on  the  outward  run,  and  had 
been  named  for  her  birthplace.  Lee  Fu 
had  seen  her  first,  a  few  months  later, 
as  a  little  pink  baby  in  Mrs.  Amesbury 's 
arms.  She  had  smiled  up  at  him,  and 
reached  out  her  tiny  hands  fearlessly  to 
play  with  his  queue. 

■”Ha!’  Lee  Fu  had  exclaimed  tri¬ 
umphantly,  touched  to  the  heart.  ‘She 
shall  be  my  little  Sailor  Hoy.’  He  was  on 
terms  of  friendly  intimacy  with  the 
Amesburys. 

‘“Sailor  Boy,  indeed V  Mrs.  Amesbuty 
had  retorted.  'My  precious  little  Minnie 
—the  very  ideal’ 

"Lee  Fu  had  jjiven  her  his  flat,  quizzical 
look.  'Madam,'  he  had  observed,  ‘some¬ 
one  should  befriend  a  helpless  infant, 
when  parents  who  have  named  her 
Mindoro  choose  to  call  her  Minnie.’ 

"As  time  went  on  his  devotion  deep¬ 
ened.  From  babyhood  he  had  showered 
Rifts  upon  her:  wonderful  Chinese  dolls 
with  bland  white  faces,  dark  polished 
hair,  and  richly  embroidered  gowns; 
robes  and  quilts  of  priceless  texture  and 
needlework;  bracelets  of  wrought  silver 
and  lapis  lazuli;  a  piece  of  smooth  carved 
jade  for  her  to  cut  her  teeth  on;  a  necklace 
of  moonstones  and  sapphires  before  she 
could  walk;  and  later,  as  she  grew  to 
Rirlhood,  silks  and  embroideries  by  the 
armful  for  the  gowns  that  would  soon 
be  needed.  Mrs.  Amesbury  told  me  that 
they  had  a  huge  camphor-wood  chest 
at  home  full  of  the  stuff  that  Lee  Fu  had 
given  the  child. 

"For  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  life 
Minnie  went  to  se;'  constantly  with  her 
parents;^  all  the  shipping  world  of  the 
China  Sea  knew  and  loved  her.  She 
was  that  marvel  of  creation,  an  un¬ 
salable  child.  From  babyhood  she 
seemed  to  have  determined  her  own 
character.  Whether  by  chance  or  occult 
foresight,  Lee  Fu’s  choice  of  a  name  for 
her  fitted  well.  She  grew  to  be  a  fascinat¬ 


ing,  free-spirited  hoyden,  familiar  with  a 
ship  and  all  her  ways,  as  much  at  home 
on  the  waste  of  waters  as  a  sea  bird — far 
more  his  Sailor  Boy,  indeed,  than  she 
was  her  mother’s  precious  Minnie. 

“Then  intervened  five  years  of  school 
life  for  her  at  home.  We  all  missed  her 
in  our  various  ways;  but  Lee  Fu  was 
frankly  disconsolate.  He  would  hardly 
go  near  the  'Southern  Cross’  when  she  was 
in  Hong  Kong;  and  Amesbury ’s  booming 
laugh  was  now  directed  to  a  new  variant 
of  the  stock  joke,  to  the  effect  that  if 
he  didn’t  bring  Minnie  on  another 
voyage  pretty  soon  he’d  lose  a  good 
friend  and  a  profitable  business. 

“All  this  had  its  amusing  side,  of 
course,  yet  I  knew  that  in  an  odd  sort 
of  way  it  was  a  real  sadness  to  Lee  Fu 
not  to  be  seeing  the  child.  He  spoke  of  it 
shyly  and  confidentially,  in  a  manner 
of  poking  quiet  fun  at  himself. 

“‘I  feel  as  if  empty  in  a  place  that 
used  to  be  filled,’  he  said. 

“‘How  does  it  happen,’  I  asked, 
humoring  his  fancy,  'that  a  philosopher 
falls  in  love  with  a  child?’ 

'"An  idle  question!  It  happens  because 
life  brings  it,  and  that  is  the  answer. 
Why  analyze  the  cause,  when  the  effect 
is  all  we  know?  Or,  if  you  ask  me,  I  will 
say  that  it  is  natural  and  inevitable  for 
a  philosopher  to  fall  in  love  with  a  child. 
The  rest  in  reality  arc  too  busy  loving 
themselves.  He  is  the  only  one  who  can. 

“IT  WAS  Mrs.  Amesbury ’s  death.  I  be- 
*  lieve,  that  put  an  end  to  the  girl's  school 
days  and  brought  her  back  to  Eastern 
waters.  She  had  been  longing  for  the  sea, 
and  now,  with  her  father  alone  on  board 
the  ship,  nothing  could  keep  her  ashore. 
I  heard  the  news  from  Lee  Fu  just  be¬ 
fore  sailing.  \\  her  next  I  reached  Hong 
Kong,  six  months  later,  the  ‘Southern 
Cross'  had  come  and  gone.  Lee  Fu  was 
radiant,  if  such  a  term  could  be  applied 
to  one  whose  facial  expression  rarely 
ranged  beyond  a  lifting  of  the  eyebrows, 
and  all  I  heard  about  for  many  days  was 
the  beauty,  charm,  and  surpassing  excel¬ 
lence  of  Minnie  Amesbury.  She  was,  I 
learned,  the  same  Sailor  Boy  as  of  yore, 
the  same  enchanting  creature,  the  same 
energetic  playmate,  the  same  boss  of 
all  she  surveyed;  the  same,  that  is,  with 
this  great  difference,  that  now  she  was 
‘very,  very  beautiful* — a  phrase  spoken 
mysteriously,  as  if  intended  to  convey 
a  hidden  suggestion,  a  hint  of  unprec¬ 
edented  rarity.  But  I  would  have  to 
see  her,  I  was  told,  to  understand 
wholly.  . . . 

‘"Hold  on  a  minute,  Lee  Fu,*  I  ob¬ 
jected  here.  ‘It  isn’t  possible  for  a  girl 
of  mere  flesh  and  blood — ’ 

‘“This  is  her  photograph,’  he  answered 
with  supreme  confidence,  turning  toward 


me  a  frame  of  ivory  and  green  bronze 
that  stood  on  his  desk. 

“I  gazed  at  the  picture  with  interest. 
A  striking  face,  indeed,  dark,  brilliant, 
vivacious,  with  the  same  audacious, 
challenging  expression  that  I  remembered. 
Yet  now  she’d  become  a  woman,  it  gave 
me  quite  a  shock  to  realize  how  time  had 
flown. 

“‘What  do  the  young  chaps  think 
about  it?’  I  asked  shrewdly.  ‘You  say 
she  was  a  sensation  w-herever  she  went, 
at  the  Yacht  Club,  at  Happy  Valley.  .  .  . 
But  young  chaps  aren't  studying  girls 
for  philosophical  purposes,  you  know.’ 

“,I  know,’  replied  Lee  Fu  thoughtfully. 
‘Yet  she  is  innocence  itself,  and  free  as 
the  air  of  the  trade  winds.  She  sailed 
away  with  heart  untouched,  having  her¬ 
self  touched  all  available  hearts  that 
came  her  wav.  That  is  the  whole  story. 
What  men  think  about  it— they  arc  not 
all  young  men,  either — is  of  course  the 
same  tiresome  formula,  that  they  love 
her,  that  they  long  to  possess  her,  that 
they  would  die  for  her,  but  that,  not 
being  called  upon  to  die  for  her,  they  will 
continue  to  live  for  her.’  He  waved  a 
hand.  ‘You  recall  her  as  a  child?  Well, 
she  is  still  unspoiled.’ 

"  I  he  old  ‘Omega’  and  I  resumed  our 
endless  round,  and  for  two  successive 
voyages  the  'Southern  Cross’  visited 
Hong  Kong  while  wc  were  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  1  seemed  fated  never  to  meet 
this  fabulous  Minnie  Amesbury,  although 
I  continued  to  hear  of  her.  Yes,  indeed. 
Half  the  eligible  bachelor  colony  of  the 
port  had  already  proposed  marriage  to 
her — fine  young  English  boys  in  the 
mercantile  houses  ashore,  the  pink  and 
white  variety  mostly,  running  from  six 
feet  up,  with  now  and  then  a  smaller, 
darker-skinned  Continental,  and  more 
rarely  still  a  lean  and  energetic  American 
from  New  York  or  the  West  Coast,  out 
with  the  Standard  Oil  or  the  Pacific  Mail. 
One  by  one,  I  heard,  they  had  marched 
up  to  certain  defeat,  leaving  their  devas¬ 
tating  enchantress  still  immune. 


"DUT  at  length  my  luck  turned,  and  I 
*-*was  vouchsafed  that  personal  glimpse 
which.  I’d  been  promised,  would  bring 
me  full  understanding.  It  did.  la 
arrived  at  noon  that  day,  had  spent  a 
busy  time  at  the  Custom  House,  and  was 
totally  unprepared  to  find  a  beautiful 

r'rl  ensconced  in  Lee  Fu’s  office  when 
rushed  in  at  four  o’clock. 

“She  sprang  up  with  an  impulsive  yet 
quiet  motion,  crossed  the  room  as  I  stood 
blinking  in  the  door,  and  took  both  my 
hands. 

“‘Captain  Nichols!’  she  exclaimed  in  a 
low,  gripping  voice.  ‘How  well  I  remem¬ 
ber  you.' 

“I  looked  at  her  narrowly,  yet  with 
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considerable  trepidation.  Somehow,  the 
interminable  advance  talc  had  frightened 
me;  I'd  half  expected  to  see  her  suddenly 
dance  a  jig  or  perform  like  a  trained  seal. 
Her  calmness  and  simplicity  took  me 
flat  aback. 

‘“It’s  Minnie  Amesbury,  isn’t  it?’ 
I  said.  ‘I  remember  you,  too;  but  I 
can’t  say  that  I  would  have  recognized 
you.’ 

"We  sat  down  to  talk,  while  Lee  Fu 
poured  tea.  i  .  .  How  shall  I  put  in  words 
the  singular  attraction  which  this  slender, 


glowing  girl  exercised  over  all  who  came 
near  her?  I  felt  it  myself  now,  yet  found 
time  to  wonder,  because  she  was  so 
utterly  different  from  anything  I'd  an¬ 
ticipated.  For  instance,  her  surcharged 
quietness.  Of  course  she  was  beautiful 
to  look  at,  with  a  face  reflecting  inner 
light.  But  the  secret  of  her  power  was  a 
native,  insidious  sincerity — that,  and  the 
fact  that  she  was  a  product  of  seafaring, 
a  sailor  through  and  through.  Yes,  she 
was  one  of  us,  using  our  language,  speak¬ 
ing  with  knowledge  of  the  elements,  with 


judgment  and  sympathy,  with  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  voyages,  speaking — I  have  it 
now! — with  love  of  the  sea. 

“Well,  that  would  do  for  sailors;  but 
what  of  all  the  landlubbers  she  had  in 
tow?  They'd  hardly  be  captivated  by  a 
refinement  of  nautical  psychology.  Yet, 
in  a  sense,  I  see  hovr  it  was.  Seamanship, 
in  its  broader  application,  is  nothing 
but  the  ability  to  live.  Thus,  being  a 
true  seaman,  she  had  a  way  of  meeting 
them,  too,  on  a  ground  of  common  ex¬ 
perience.  She  hacl  loved  well  something 
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cuddy.  Now  and  then  she  glanced  at  him  in  perplexity.  What  could  she  make  of  It? 


which  was  part  of  life.  Not  what  she 
knew,  so  much  as  the  fact  of  having 
loved,  gave  her  those  level  eyes  and  that 
fr.ink  understanding. 

"Just  as  I  had  completely  fallen  under 
her  spell  that  afternoon,  there  came  an 
interruption  to  our  rambling  chat.  I  he 
door  of  the  outer  office  opened,  and  Sing 
Toy  announced  a  name  familiar  to  me. 

"‘Have  got  Mister  Cavendish,'  he  said. 

“A  quick  change  went  over  Minnie 
Amesburv's  face;  it  lighted  with  a  look 
beyond  denial.  ‘Oh.  he  has  called  to 


take  me  off  in  his  launch.'  she  said 
hurriedly.  ‘1  told  him  I  would  be  here. 
Ciood-by,  Lee  Fu,  till  to-morrow  at 
tiffin.  (Jood-by,  Captain  Nichols.  You 
must  call  on  Father;  he's  down  with  one 
of  his  bad  attacks  of  dengue  fever.’ 

“She  was  gone  almost  in  a  flurrv, 
while  I  stood  gazing  after  her  in  mild 
amazement.  ‘No*  Cavendish?'  I  asked, 
turning  to  Lee  Fu. 

“He  sat  down  behind  the  broad  desk, 
spreading  his  hands  flat  on  the  polished 
wood.  ‘  I  he  same,'  he  answered.  'As  you 


already  have  surmised,  her  splendid 
isolation  is  shattered.  Following  its 
despicable  custom,  life  has  surprised  her.’ 

‘“But  why  Cavendish?’  I  asked  in¬ 
anely. 

‘“Why  not  Cavendish?’  Lee  Fu  de¬ 
manded.  ‘What  have  you  against  the 
man?’ 

“I  dropped  into  a  chair  mechanically. 
True  enough,  why  not  Cavendish?  He 
was  a  dashing,  handsome  fellow,  clean- 
cut  and  strong-limbed,  a  sportsman,  a 
man  among  men,  ( Continued  on  page  151) 
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Yesterday,  beine  the  first 

day  of  the  month,  I  deposited 
my  monthly  salary  check  in 
the  Citizens  National  Bank,  of 
which  I  am  the  cashier.  The 
amount  was  three  hundred  dollars.  My 
last  months  when  I  worked  in  New  York, 
I  received  just  one  hundred  dollars  more 
than  this.  From  the  financial  standpoint, 
therefore,  you  can  see  that  I  had  had  a 
setback.  From  every  other  standpoint  it 
is  a  story  of  victory  and,  if  my  observa¬ 
tion  of  young  men  in  New  York  and  in 
smaller  cities  is  any  criterion,  it  ought  to 
have  a  wide  and  interested  reading. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  big  cities 
who  don't  belong  there  any  more  than  I 
did;  and  there  are  other  thousands  in 
smaller  places  who  are  restless  and  dis¬ 
contented  because  they  imagine  that  the 
only  real  chance  for  achievement  is  in 
New  York  or  Chicago.  I  have  something 
to  say  to  both  these  big  audiences. 

Recently,  I  read  that,  while  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  as  a  whole,  is  in¬ 
creasing,  the  population  of  Manhattan 
Island  is  actually  smaller  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  My  wife  and  baby  and  I 
arc  three  of  the  reasons  why  that  is  so. 
Some  other  family  is  occupying  our  sun¬ 
less,  airless,  little  kitchenette  apartment 
on  West  208th  Street— and  we  wish  them 
joy.  For  just  one  third  the  rent  that  we 
aid  in  New  York  we  now  have  a  small 
ousc  of  our  own,  a  garden,  and  a  place 
for  a  garage.  Maybe  this  is  Failure;  may¬ 
be  New  ’J  ork  licked  us  and  threw  us  out, 
and  we  ought  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame. 
But  we  do  not  think  of  it  in  that  way.  We 
have  come  to  think  that  (lod  makes  some 
of  us  to  be  small-town  birds;  and  we  thank 
our  lucky  stars  that  wc  found  it  out  in 
time. 

The  last  census  credited  our  little  city 
with  eleven  thousand  people;  so  wc  al¬ 
ways  speak  of  it  as  having  a  population  of 
“somewhere  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
thousand.”  I  am  not  going  to  give  its 
name,  but  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  describ¬ 
ing  it  so  minutely  that  any  reader  will 
identify  it,  for  it  is  precisely  like  a  score  of 
other  Middle-West  towns.  It  has  its  Main 
Street,  with  a  couple  of  blocks  of  smart¬ 
looking  little  stores,  and  its  new  hotel;  its 
country  club  and  its  one  broad  avenue- 
let’s  call  it  Pleasant  Avenue— where  good- 
looking  houses  stand  in  the  midst  of  well- 
kept  lawns,  sheltered  by  spreading  elms. 

My  father,  a  physician,  could  never  af¬ 
ford  a  home  on  Pleasant  Avenue.  At 
sixty-five,  he  still  is  active.  In  years 
when  the  city  is  prosperous  and  people 
pay  their  doctor  bills,  he  takes  in  as  much 
as  four  or  five  thousand  dollars;  in  bad 
years,  when  his  work  is  just  as  heavy,  his 
kind  heart  and  easy-going  business  habits 
reduce  his  income  to  less  than  half  these 
figures. 

Twenty-four  years  of  service  have  built 
up  a  store  of  good  will  and  public  confi¬ 
dence  for  my  father  that  is  not  easily  as¬ 
sailed.  He  belongs  to  every  organization 
in  town,  contributes  impartially  to  all 
churches,  benefits,  and  festivals.  His 


sense  of  honor  and  big  heart  make  him 
one  of  the  best-loved  men  I  have  ever 
known.  He  was  bom  on  a  farm  and 
worked  his  way  through  college  and  medi¬ 
cal  school  by  tutoring  and  clerking  in  a 
drug  store.  It  was  quite  a  victory  for  him 
to  build  up  a  solid  place  in  the  medical 
profession.  I  quoted  his  own  experience 
to  him  as  an  argument  when  talking  with 
him  about  my  going  to  New  York. 

“You  weren’t  satisfied  to  stay  on  the 
farm,”  I  said.  "You  picked  out  a  strange 
field  and  conquered  it.  New  Yo»k  is  big- 

E:r  than  this  town,  just  as  this  town  was 
igger  than  the  community  where  you 
spent  vour  boyhood.  The  same  ambition 
that  brought  you  here  makes  me  want 
to  go  there." 

‘Td  hardly  call  it  ambition  that 
brought  me  here,”  he  answered,  pulling 
hard  at  his  old  brier  pine.  “It  was  chance, 
more  or  less.  I  didn’t  have  carfareenough 
to  leave  the  state  after  settling  up  my  bills 
at  the  university,  so  I  asked  one  of  the 
professors  if  he  knew  a  town  where  most 
of  the  doctors  were  getting  pretty  old,  and 
he  gave  me  the  name  of  this  town.  I  had 
just  enough  to  get  here  and  five  dollars 
over.” 

"But  you  wouldn't  have  gone  back  to 
the  farm,”  I  persisted. 

"No,  probably  not."  he  answered  slow¬ 
ly.  "Life  in  a  town  like  this  has  some  ad¬ 
vantages  over  life  on  a  farm.  There  arc 
conveniences  and  social  relationships  that 
are  attractive.  But  these  advantages 
don’t  go  on  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  population." 


"RUT  sure^y  New  York  has  advantages 
^over  this  little  place,"  I  argued. 

"For  instance?” 

"Why,  the  theatres,  good  music,  the  art 
galleries  and  museums.  ’  I  said;  "even  you 
will  admit  that  these  are  attractions. 

"Perhaps,"  he  answered  with  a  smile; 
and  it  was  not  until  many  months  after¬ 
ward  that  1  understood  the  thought  that 
lay  behind  that  smile. 

"I  don’t  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  going  to  New  York,  my  boy,"  he 
went  on,  and  there  was  a  note  in  his  voice 
that  made  my  throat  fill  up.  "  I  here  is 
big  work  to  be  done  everywhere.  If  it's 
the  work  that  draws  you,  go.  and  God 
bless  you.  Your  mother  and  I  will  be 
lonesome;  but  we  won't  let  that  count. 
But  don't  go  chasing  any  such  fool  idea  as 
fame.  There's  no  such  thing.  One  man 
is  remembered  for  a  day  and  another  for 
a  hundred  years;  but  they  are  equally  for¬ 
gotten  in  a  thousand.  There’s  nothing 
that  counts  like  health,  and  the  love  of 
your  wife  and  children,  and  the  work,  and 
the  friendship  of  your  friends.  You  don't 
have  to  go  to  a  big  place  to  get  those  ad¬ 
vantages;  your  mother  and  1  have  had  a 
one  hundred  per  cent  solution  of  them 
right  here.” 

I  am  telling  my  story  in  a  rather  ama¬ 
teurish  fashion.  1  he  conversation  just 
related  occurred  a  few  days  after  Christ¬ 
mas,  iqi8.  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
my  life  «as  exactly  like  the  lives  of  a  mil¬ 


lion  other  sons  of  middle-class  homes, 
went  through  the  public  schools  of  ou 
town  and  entered  the  state  university 
During  my  summer  vacations  1  worke 
around  the  bank  where  1  am  now  eir 
ployed;  I  liked  the  work  and  drifted  grac 
ually  into  the  notion  that  I  would  be 
banker.  Then  came  the  war  and,  alon 
with  most  of  the  other  men  in  the  senir 
class,  1  enlisted  immediately. 

I  never  got  to  France.  The  Personn 
Department  discovered  that  I  had  a  ce 
tain  facility  with  figures.  I  was  give 
a  special  assignment  which  took  me  fir 
to  Washington  and  later  to  New  Yor 
There  1  remained,  in  spite  of  all  the  pre 
sure  I  could  bring  to  bear  through  oi 
local  congressman.  The  only  fighting 
witnessed  was  the  wrangle  between  tl 
would-be  profiteers  and  the  colonel  at  tl 
head  of  our  department. 

HOWEVER,  the  war  was  a  great  un 
versity.  I  went  into  it  a  boy;  I  can 
out  almost  a  man.  Wc  were  juggling  wii 
millions  in  our  department;  wc  were  dej 
ing  with  big  manufacturers  and  banket 
1  sat  in  meetings  with  men  whose  nam 
arc  known  all  over  the  country;  mental 
I  measured  myself  up  against  them,  tryn 
to  discover  the  secrets  of  their  success, 
said  to  myself,  "The  lug  game  is  no  difft 
ent  from  the  little  game,  except  that  t 
chips  arc  larger.  Most  men  arc  afraid 
play  with  chips  that  represent  thousan 
or  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  I’ve  g 
used  to  it  through  my  war  cxperieni 
Big  figures  have  no  more  awe  for  me.  I' 
going  to  stay  in  the  big  game.”. 

So  it  came  about  that  I  had  the  convi 
sation  with  my  father  which  I  have  ji 
related.  I  left  home  immediately  afi 
Christmas  in  1918,  and  went  directly 
the  office  of  one  of  the  New  York  bank« 
whom  I  had  met  during  the  war. 

My  banker  friend  had  been  very  ki: 
to  me  in  our  casual  contacts,  and  on  o 
or  two  occasions  I  had  been  able  to  do  I 
tie  favors  for  him.  I  walked  into  I 
office  with  the  vague  notion  that  he  wot 
assign  me  to  a  little  room  next  to  his  I 
one;  there  I  would  have  the  chance  to  1 
how  he  worked  and  to  be  in  on  his  ii 
portant  deals.  With  such  an  opportuni 
it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  a  Few  yes 
until  I  should  be  "made." 

W  hat  actually  happened  was  somewH 
different.  I  he  banker  remembered  n 
and  was  cordial,  in  a  hurried  fashion.  I 
said  that  he  had  been  back  on  the  j 
only  a  few  weeks  and  felt  a  little  out 
touch  with  his  own  organization,  but 
would  sec  what  he  could  do  for  me. 

At  that  he  pressed  a  button  and  turn 
me  over  to  an  assistant  vice  prcsidei 
shook  my  hand,  and  bowed  me  out.  I 
following  Monday  morning  I  went  or 
the  pay  roll  of  that  bank,  and  I  stayed 
it  for  three  years.  But  I  never  again  si 
the  president,  except  one  night  behi 
the  speaker’s  table  of  a  big  eompa 
dinner.  My  work  was  in  the  up-tm 
branch,  which  he  seldom  visited.  P 
haps  he  may  sec  this  story  and  recall  t 


And  “Small-Town  Birds” 


Town  Bird” 


circumstances  under  which  I  joined  his 
organization.  If  he  does,  and  will  have  a 
little  patience,  he  will  discover  how  and 
why  I  left,  and  what  I  am  doing  now. 

I  once  read  a  magazine  article  by  a 
woman  writer  who  wondered  how  decent 
young  men  and  young  women  managed 
to  meet  each  other  in  a  big,  impersonal 
city  like  New  York.  “In  a  small  com¬ 
munity,”  she  said,  "society  exists  very 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  right- 
minded  young  people  together.  I  hey 
meet  at  homes,  at  the  club,  and  the 
churches.  But  New  York  is  full  of  the 
finest  sort  of  young  people,  many  of  them 
college  graduates,  who  are  utterly  de¬ 
tached.  They  have  the  normal  human 
craving  for  love  and  for  homes  of  their 
own.  flow  do  they  find  each  other?” 

I  spent  quite  a  lot  of  spare  time  puz¬ 
zling  over  that  problem  in 
my  first  six  months  in  New 
York.  I  was  terribly  lone¬ 
some.  If  any  decent  girl, 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  good  looks, 
had  agreed  to  eat  dinner 
with  me  every  Sunday 
evening,  I  would  gladly 
have  oaid  for  the  meal  and 
added  a  generous  fee  for 
her  time  besides.  I  used 
to  wonder  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  I  were  to  run  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  like  this  in  one 
of  the  big  newspapers: 

Wanted:  Dinner  Companion 

Young  man,  twenty-fiye,  rol- 
Icrc  graduate,  stranger  in  New 
York,  desires  to  meet  good- 
looking  college  girl  of  about  the 
same  age.  Object,  a  little  hu¬ 
man  society  and  a  friendly  face 
across  the  table  for  one  meal 
each  week.  References  gladlv 
given;  all  expenses  paid,  includ¬ 
ing  flowers  and  taxi  hire. 

T  UNDERSTAND  the  pa- 

*  pers  have  a  rule  forbid¬ 
ding  the  acceptance  of  such 
personal  advertisements.  If 
it  were  not  for  that  rule  I  am 
sure  they  could  easily  pub¬ 
lish  an  extra  section  every  Sunday,  filled 
with  invitations  from  well-intentioned, 
trustworthy,  but  awfully  lonesome  men. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  six  months  I  had 
managed  to  assemble  the  following  list  of 
feminine  acquaintances: 

Rose,  the  rcd-chcekcd  Irish  waitress  at  the 
restaurant  where  I  ate  breakfast. 

Lillian,  a  stenographer  in  our  office,  and 
Maude,  her  friend.  Another  man  and  I  took 
them  to  dinner  and  a  vaudeville  show  once  or 
twice,  but  their  slang,  which  was  amusing  at 
first,  grew  rather  tiresome,  and  I  dropped  out  of 
the  picture. 

Marion,  a  nurse  at  the  hospital.  I  sprained 
my  ankle  playing  tennis  and  was  in  her  charge 
for  a  week.  An  interne  who  saw  her  oftener 
than  I  and  was  lonelier  married  her.  She  is  a  nice 
girl,  and  they  are  starting  out  for  themselves 
in  a  little  town  up-state  and  are  very  happy. 

Helen,  a  classmate  of  my  sister  at  a  boarding- 
school;  now  my  wife. 


Most  men  have  some  misgivings  about 
the  girls  their  sisters  pick  out  for  them, 
otherwise  I  might  have  known  Helen  some 
months  earlier.  My  sister  wrote  more 
than  once  suggesting  that  I  call,  and  I 
finally  did,  finding  Helen  in  a  tiny  little 
apartment  on  Madison  Avenue  which  she 
shared  with  two  other  college  girls.  Their 
apartment  was  so  small  that  living  in  it 
was  possible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  very 
rigid  schedule.  The  rule  was  that  the  girl 
who  got  to  bed  first  must  get  up  and  take 
her  bath  first,  whether  she  wanted  to  get 
up  or  not.  On  evenings  when  one  of  them 
entertained  company,  the  others  went  to 
the  movies  and  left  the  one  big  comfort¬ 
able  chair  for  the  guest. 

Helen  and  I  were  married  in  June, 
1920.  We  took  our  two-weeks  vacation 
at  that  time,  spending  the  last  week  at 


the  beginning  and  decided  to  have  the  fun 
of  picking  up  our  other  treasures  gradu¬ 
ally  at  auctions,  of  which  there  is  no  end 
in  New  York. 

Besides  the  auctions  we  had  the  thea¬ 
tres.  Every  other  Monday  night  wc 
treated  ourselves  to  a  table  d’hote  dinner, 
and  afterward  sat  in  two  seats  in  the  first 
balcony.  One  Sunday  afternoon  we  went 
through  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  and 
one  night  we  stood  up  in  the  back  of  the 
opera  house  and  heard  Caruso.  It  was  a 
very  happy  first  vear,  but  I  am  afraid  it 
was  a  pretty  selfish  one.  We  made  no 
additions  to  our  list  of  friends.  Helen 
referred  to  this  one  evening  when  we  were 
sitting  in  front  of  our  gas-log  fireplace. 
"Do  you  know,  ^im,  it  scares  me  to 
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think  what  would  happen  to  me  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  vou,  ’  she  exclaimed. 

"None  of  that  foolish 
talk,”  I  said.  "I'm  the 
healthiest  future  bank  pres¬ 
ident  in  New  York  City. 
We’re  not  saving  anything 

C:  now,  but  presently  I’ll 
in  to  make  a  fortune  for 
you.  Never  worry  about 
that  again.” 


AT  THE  end  of  this  article  the 
author  points  out  five  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  men  who 
have  made  good  in  a  big  way  in  New 
York  City. 

Compare  them  with  your  own 
characteristics.  Do  they  make  you 
glad  that  you  live  in  New  York  or 
Chicago?  Or  do  they  make  you  glad 
that  your  home  is  in  the  country  or 
a  small  town? 


my  home — a  wonderful  week!  There 
were  parties  for  us  at  the  country  club 
and  luncheons  in  different  homes.  Helen 
enjoyed  every  minute.  "How  good  the 
air  tastes  here,  Jim!”  she  exclaimed.  "It’s 
nice  to  be  where  everybodv  is  friendly.  I 
almost  hate  to  go  back  to  rlew  York.” 

But  a  lot  of  happv  experiences  were 
waiting  for  us  in  New  York.  We  took  our 
time  about  deciding  on  an  apartment,  pok¬ 
ing  ail  over  town  and  making  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  searching  last  as  long  as  we  could. 
Finally  we  settled  on  a  little  place  down 
near  \\  ashington  Square — a  big  living- 
room,  an  alcove  bedroom,  and  a  nice  tiled 
bathroom.  The  rate  was  terribly  high, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  a 
month,  but  we  were  both  earning  fair  sal¬ 
aries  and  Helen  loved  the  place  the  min¬ 
ute  wc  stepped  into  it,  which  was  reason 
enough.  \\  e  bought  only  a  few  things  at 


"I  WASNT  thinking  of 
*  money,”  she  answered. 
"I  managed  to  cet  along  be¬ 
fore  you  arrived  and  I  e-up- 
pose  I  could  do  it  again.  But 
I’m  so  absolutely  dependent 
on  you  for  companionship, 
Jim.  Do  you  realize  that  in 
this  whole  city  of  six  million 
people  we  haven’t  a  half- 
dozen  friends?” 

"Oh,  we’ll  find  friends 
fast  enough,”  I  answered 
lightly. 

"1  suppose  so,"  she  said, 
"but  I  was  just  thinking  how 
different  things  are  in  your 
friendly  little  home  town." 

Afterward  the  conversa¬ 
tion  came  back  to  me  a  good 
many  times.  A  city  of  six 
million  people,  and  not  half 
a  dozen  friends!  I  wonder 
how  many  other  couples  there  arc  in  little 
apartments  and  apartment  hotels  who 
could  say  the  same! 

In  the  spring  of  1921  Helen  gave  up  her 
job  and,  on  a  hot,  blistering  day  in  July, 
our  boy,  Jim,  Junior,  was  bom.  Young 
Jim  brought  about  a  pretty  complete 
change  in  our  schedule.  Wc  gave  up  the 
little  apartment  down-town  and  took  a 
still  littler  one  away  up  on  208th  Street. 
With  that  perverse  unwillingness  of  folks 
to  face  the  truth  frankly  wc  told  ourselves 
that  "the  air  would  be  better  up  near 
the  river."  The  real  difference  was  fifty 
dollars’  difference  in  the  rent.  Even  then, 
the  monthly  rent  bill  made  a  big  hole  in 
our  income,  which  was  no  longer  aided  by 
Helen’s  salary. 

There  was  no  more  going  out  in  the 
evenings,  for  we  couldn't  afford  a  maid. 
Life  for  Helen  ( Continued  on  page  160) 


How  Your  Handwriting 

Betrays  You 

Interesting  stories  of  people  who  thought  they  could  disguise  their  writing,  make 
changes  in  important  documents,  alter  checks,  or  tamper  in  some  way 
with  written  words;  but  they  couldn’t  fool  the  expert  examiners. 

Even  if  they  used  a  typewriter,  they  could  be  detected 

By  Allan  Harding 


FILED  away  in  steel  cabinets,  in  a  plainly  visible  as  the  nose  on  your  face,  had  been  made,  and  how  it  had  been  done, 
certain  office  in  Chicago,  are  "Your  handwriting  habits  cannot  be  It  isn’t  always  as  simple  as  that;  hut  it  is 
some  of  the  most  interesting  rec-  changed  any  more  than  can  the  traditional  possible  to  demonstrate  the  truth  con- 
ords  of  crime  that  are  anywhere  leopard’s  spots.  If  I  have  enough  speci-  cerning  practically  every  document,  cither 
to  be  found.  The  man  who  occu-  mens  of  your  writing  to  compare  with  that  written  or  typewritten. 

Eies  that  office  is  quiet  and  unassuming,  which  you  have  tried  to  disguise,  1  can  "Now  of  course  the  readers  of  The 
ut  he  is  a  terror  to  evildoers  of  a  particu-  prove  that  you  wrote  all  of  them.  American  Magazine  arc  not  crooks! 

lar  kind,  although  some  of  them  don't  "You  may  think  you  will  be  safe  if  you  And  let  us  hope  that  few  of  them  will  he 
know  it— vet.  His  name  is  Jay  the  victims  of  crooks.  But  they 

Fordyce  Wood  and  his  proles-  are  interested  in  themselves;  and 

sional  title  is  "Examincrof  Ques-  -  --eV*7,  V  when  I  tell  a  person  that  he  can’t 

tioned  Documents."  Y  f  H  dis  guise  his  handwriting  so  that  it 

Working  carefully  and  slowly,  “/>✓//  //>  Ly  r-4 /£/%  W*  v/  *  will  fool  the  expert  examiner— 

with  the  inexorable  precision  of  an  - --  *—  J*  provided  the  examiner  has  speci- 

instrument  of  Fate,  he  has  helped  (?  /I  mens  of  the  person’s  undisguised 

to  defeat  the  best-laid  plans  of  |  f  <  •  .  ,  /  .  handwriting  he  is  always  aston- 

some  of  the  most  wily  and  daring  /  ,  U ,  /  .  ,  ‘  J  ^  ished. 

criminals.  ‘  I  he  business  man  is  anu/ol 

I  here  are  only  six  or  seven  men  •  A  w  I  en  we  tell  him  that  w-e  can  take 

in  this  country  who  are  doing  the  /  /  /  S7  //  £  a  few  typewritten  lines— perhaps 

kind  of  work  Mr.  Wood  is  en-  4 .  *  ■  **\  r  a  tew  words— and  name  the 

gaged  in.  These  scientific  investi-  JJ 'X.  I-|  malce  of  machine  with  which  they 
gators  are  entirely  different  from  '  BB|K&  OM&m  wcre  *’r'llcn;  that  we  can  often 

the  old-fashioned  "handwriting  V/*  '”-5-  l>*°  f  ~V.‘  f  "VyfflSff v«  trace  it  to  the  one  machine  which 

experts.”  The  evidence  they  give  was  used,  and  can  tell  when  the 

writing  was  done. 

"We,  w'ho  make  this  our 
profession,  could  do  it  with 
your  handwriting  and  type¬ 
writing,  or  with  anyone’s. 
But  of  course  the  cases  that 
come  to  us  are  those  involv¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  crookedness. 

"However,  just  as  an  il¬ 
lustration,  let  us  suppose 
that  you  really  are  crooked; 
that,  for  example,  your 
Uncle  John  wrote  his  will 
some  years  ago,  leaving 
most  of  his  money  to  a  dog 
hospital!  You  think  he  was 
very  unfair  to  do  this.  You 
are  sure  that  you,  his 
nephew,  need  the  money  far 
more  than  any  sick  dog 
needs  it.  You  make  yourself 
believe  you  ought  to  have  it. 

"You  have  heard  that 
certain  chemicals  will  bleach 
ink  and  'leave  not  a  trace 
So  you  purloin 
Uncle  John’s  will  while  the 
tleman  is  on  his 
I,  and  you  eradicate 
the  words,  ‘the  Fido  Dog 
Hospital.’  Then,  carefully 
ohn's  old-fashioned 


sonal  opinion;  it  is  some-  fT  ji'j’ 
thing  which  you  and  I,  un¬ 
trained  though  we  are,  can  /f.  VjJii 

see  wuh  our  own  eyes. 

Thanks  to  these  men,  it  is  i  Aa.  tQ*  .  jf  r j»‘*i  '  •* 

becoming  harder  and  harder  ^ 

f»r  a  person  to  be  a  success-  ‘  f 

ful  crook.  They  can  detect. 

with  almost  infallible  cer-  M 

tainty,  forged  signatures.  Jj 

spurious  documents,  or  those  Ft?  ‘-.  .J*  ” 

which  have  been  tampered  LyTig  / 

with  in  any  way.  Hand¬ 
writing  or  typewriting,  it  T-.  •'  t  ■ 

makes  no  difference  to  these  ”  \ 

experts.  Link  by  link,  they  * 

forge  a  chain  of  evidence  _  .  _  .  ......  .  . .  . 

.u,.  k„  k (Top'  Portion  ol  a  check  which  *a a  cashed  by  the  man  who  re- 

1  ..Vu  b  broken.  celvod  |f  ^  bank  punched  „  ^  returned  , he  canceled  check 

1  he  man  who  writes  a  fo  the  man  who  drew  |t.  He  claimed  lhat  ,he  words  "Pay  In 

snunous  document,  or  who  Full”  had  been  lhere  aU  ,he  tlme#  n,«  man  who  cashed  the 

alters  a  genuine  one,  Mr.  check  declared  they  were  not  there  when  he  got  the  money. 

Wood  said  to  me  emphati-  The  two  lower  pictures  prove  he  was  right.  The  one  at  the  left 

cally,  "sets  down  with  his  — an  enlargement  of  the  last  ‘T*  In  "full"  and  of  the  "f"  In 

own  hand  his  confession  of  "five"— prove  that  the  word  "full"  was  written  after  the  check 

guilt.  You  may  try  to  dis-  had  been/mne  W.  For  the  Ink  ran  around  the  edge  of  the  behind.* 

*  •  punched  hole!  The  picture  at  the  right  Is  of  this  same  hole, 

guise  your  own  handwriting.  faken  ffom  |he  of  the  The  ink  had  run  through  .. 

you  mav  painstaking!)  copy  |he  hole.  mlnule  dela„  absolutely  that  the  °ld 

that  of  someone  else;  you  words  "Pay  In  Full"  were  added  after  the  check  was  cashed  deat 
mav  erase  words  or  figures 
and  carefully  substitute  oth¬ 
ers;  you  may  use  ‘eradicators’  which  ap-  use  a  typewriter.  All  typewriting  looks  imitating  Uncle 

parently  cause  the  ink  to  vanish,  leaving  alike  to  you.  But  to  the  scientific  exam-  handwriting,  you  fill  the  blank  space  with 
only  blank  white  paper  on  which  you  then  incr,  with  his  specimens  from  every  kind  ’my  nephew.  George  Jones.’ 
can  write  whatever  you  wish.  But  it  is  all  of  machine  ever  made,  you  are  literally  an  "You  replace  the  will  in  Uncle  John’s 
in  vain!  The  evidence  of  your  guilty  work  easy  mark.  I  have  examined  papers  where  desk;  and  a  few  days  later  when  the  old 
is  there;  and,  by  experts, can  be  made  as  a  single  glance  told  me  just  what  changes  gentleman  has  passed  on  you  receive  con- 
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(Left)  Portion  of  a  stock 
certificate  stub  claimed  to 
have  been  issued  to  E.  V. 
Bain.  It  was  "fumed"  by 
Mr.  Wood,  as  he  explains 
In  the  accompanying  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  result  U  shown 
at  the  right.  The  fuming 
brought  out  the  name 
"Morgan  O.  Littlejohn.*’ 
The  certificate  had  been 
made  out  originally  to 
Littlejohn.  His  name  was 
later  effaced  by  means  of 
an  Ink  eradlcator  and 
Bain's  name  written  there 
Instead.  But  only  the  color 
of  ink  is  destroyed  by  an 
eradlcator.  The  substance 
remains  and  the  fuming 
process  reproduces  the  ef¬ 
faced  writing.  This  Is  one 
way  in  which  the  person 
who  tampers  with  written 
papers  can  be  caught 
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f  atulations  on  the  money  he  has  left  you.  of  them!  A  photographic  filter  is  a  glass 
ine! . . .  But  it  happens  that  Uncle  John  plate  which  allows  certain  light-rays  to 
had  told  the  dog  hospital  folks  that  he  was  pass,  but  'filters  out’  certain  others, 
leaving  his  money  to  them.  They  contest  "Suppose  Uncle  John's  will  is  brought 
the  will.  It  goes  to  an  expert  examiner  to  to  me.  1  want  to  find  out  whether  there  is 
be  studied.  And  when  that  happens,  your  any  writing  underneath  the  blot  of  red 
goose  is  cooked.  ink.  I  photograph  that  section  of  the 

"Ink  eradicators  do  not  destroy  the  ink;  document,  using  the  filter  through  which 
they  merely  bleach  it.  The  substance  of  red  rays  will  not  pass.  And  there  on  the 
the  ink  remains;  only  the  color  has  van-  photograph,  for  a  jury  to  read,  are  the 
ished.  In  the  space  which  you  made  to  words  you  thought  you  had  obliterated — 
n/iprar  blank,  you  wrote  what  you  wanted.  '  The  Fido  Dog  Hospital.'  The  net  has 
But  the  original  writing  is  still  there!  And  dosed  around  you. 
the  expert  can  bring  it  out. 

"One  way  of  doing  this  is  by  what  we  “IDLT  suppose  you  know  all  these  facts 
call  '  fuming.'  We  would  expose  the  ques-  I  have  been  explaining;  and  you  say  to 
tioned  part  of  Uncle  John  s  will  to  the  yourself,  'Well,  they  won’t  have  a  chance 
fumes  of  certain  chemicals.  In  this  wav,  to  catch  me  that  way!  I'll  be  too  smart 
wc  could  make  the  original  words, ‘to  the  for  them.’  Perhaps  Uncle  John's  will 
Fido  Dog  Hospital/  plainly  visible.  They  covers  one  page,  with  a  few  lines  on  a 
would  soon  fade  out 
again;  but  another 
fuming  will  cause  them 
to  reappear.  This  can 
be  done  right  before 
the  judge  and  the 
jury,  if  they  don’t  ob¬ 
ject  to  having  the 
court-room  'smelled 
up*  with  the  fumes. 

"While  I  am  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ink,  let  us  suppose 
that  you  tried  another  kind 
of  trick:  You  deliberately 
spilled  some  ink  on  the  will, 
g  pains  to  have  it  flow 
the  words  you  wanted 
You  then  wrote 


ement  with 
ir  mind  the. 


takin 
over 
to  alter. 


(Top)  Enlarged 
typewriting  from 
two  portions  of  a 
letter.  The  upper 
line  is  from  the 
main  part  of  the 
letter,  which  was 
dated  "Dec.  15, 
1908."  The  lower 
line  is  from  the 
postscript 


(Left)  The  upper  "m" 
is  from  the  first  line 
above:  the  lower  "m" 
is  from  the  second 
line.  It  proves  the 
postscript  was  not 
written  before  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1916,  the  date 
when  that  design  of 
the  letter  was  first 
made 


“If  I  suspect  that  a  document,  written 
in  ink,  has  been  altered  in  any  way,  I  sim¬ 
ply  take  a  gold  or  a  quill  pen,  dip  it  in  the 
proper  chemical — 're-agent'  we  call  it — 
and  touch  a  small  spot  on  the  suspected 
writing  and  also  on  the  unsuspected  por¬ 
tion.  If  one  spot  shows,  perhaps,  bright 

Ireen,  and  the  other  turns  carmine,  I 
now  they  have  been  written  with  differ¬ 
ent  inks,  and  I  proceed  to  run  down  this 
clue. 

“There  arc  many  other  tests  for  ink. 
For  example,  if  1  suspect  that  words  have 
been  eradicated,  I  dip  a  gold  or  a  quill 

Kn  into  the  proper  re-agent  and  draw  a 
ie  across  the  suspected  area.  If  no  writ¬ 
ing  has  been  eradicated,  this  line  will  be 
colorless.  But  if  it  comes  across  an 
'eradicated '  bit  of  ink,  it  will  immediately 
show  dark,  or  black,  specks.  Then  I  know 

it  is  a  case  for  fuming. 
1  get  out  my  fuming 
apparatus  and  repro¬ 
duce  the  writing  which 
someone  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy. 

"  The  camera  is  the 
arch-enemy  of  the 
crook  who  fools  with 
documents.  Aided  by 
the  microscope,  it  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  detective.  For  in¬ 
stance  here  is  a  document  in 
which  there  arc  a  few  dis¬ 
puted  words.  The  man  who 
signed  the  paper  admitted 
that  it  was  genuine,  but 
claimed  that  these  few 
words  were  not  there  when 
he  signed  it.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  details  which  prove 
that  he  was  right;  but  I 
want  you  to  look  at  just 


them 

irnpoi 


such  as  this 
is  folded,  it 
exposing  the 


the  new  words  in  the  space 
above,  or  below,  or  at  one 
side  of  the  blot.  Your  idea 
is  to  conceal  the  original 
writing  and  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Uncle  John  accidentally  second  page.  The  provision  in  regard  to  one  of  these  details, 
spilled  the  ink  and  then  wrote  the  missing  the  dog  hospital  comes  in  these  last  few  “When  calendered  paper, 
words  in  where  there  was  room  for  them,  lines.  So  you  retain  the  original  first  page 
"After  experimenting  with  other  writ-  and  write  the  remaining  few  lines  on  a  new 
ing,  you  find  that  the  ink  you  are  going  to  page,  putting  vour  own  name  in  place  of 
spill  must  be  dark  red,  in  order  to  blot  out  that  despised  hospital, 
the  reference  to  the  dog  hospital.  So  you  “Even  supposing  you  could  exactly  re¬ 
use  this  color.  The  result  satisfies  you.  produce  Unde  John  s  writing  and  signa- 
Not  a  trace  of  the  detested  words  can  be  ture — which  you  cannot  do,  as  I  will  ex- 
seen.  plain  later — vour  trick  can  be  detected  in 

“  Unfortunately  for  you,  however,  you  other  ways.  In  all  probability,  you  do  not  document,  made  with  t 
have  not  heard  of  photographic  filters,  use  the  same  ink  Unde  John  used.  And  scope.  You  can  see  tha 
The  expert  examiner  has  not  only  heard  inks  differ  very  deddedly  in  their  compo-  puted  writing  crosses  the  old,  the  ink  has 
of  them,  he  has  them!  A  large  assortment  sition.  run  along  the  break!  This  proves  abso- 


documcnt  was  written  on 
breaks  the  surface  sizing, 
softer  texture  underneath.  If  anything  is 
written  in  ink  across  the  fold,  the  ink  will 
run  into  this  break.  You  may  not  be  able 
to  see  this  with  the  naked  eye,  but  the 
microscope  will  show  it  with  startling 
clearness.  Here  is  a  photograph  of  the 

aid  of  the  micro- 

John  used.  And  scope.  You  can  see  that  wherever  the  dis- 
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Questioned  Writing 


Grant's  Writing 


Wick's  Writing 


A  man  named  Grant  forged  tome  papers  In  the  name  of  a  Swede,  Olaf  Wick.  Mr.  Wood  compared  apodmene  of 
Wlck'a  known  handwriting  with  that  of  Grant  and  with  that  of  the  questioned  papers,  and  proved  that  Grant  wrote 
these  papers.  A  few  of  the  comparisons  are  shown  above.  Wick  always  joined  an  Initial  "O"  to  the  next  letter.  Grant 
never  did  this.  Wick  made  a  ,,D”  with  the  loop  to  the  left.  Grant  made  a  “D"  quite  differently.  Ills  **S"  and  "I" 
were  entirely  unlike  the  "S”  and  “I"  made  by  Wick.  Grant  tried  to  copy  Wick's,  but  habit  was  too  strong  for  him 


lutelv  that  those  words  were  added  after 
the  document  had  been  folded.  They  were 
not  there  originally.  And  this  almost  in¬ 
visible  thread  of  ink  was  enough  to  con¬ 
vict  the  guilty  man. 

"Here  is  another  extraordinary  docu¬ 
ment.  Some  years  ago,  a  certain  rich 
woman  died,  leaving  her  property  to 
charity.  However,  some  of  the  relatives 

troduced  a  paper,  which  they  claimed  she 
ad  signed  almost  twenty  years  before  her 
death,  acknowledging  a  number  of  claims 
against  her  estate.  'I  his  document,  if  gen¬ 
uine,  would  have  given  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  the  relatives  who 
presented  it. 

"It  purported  to  be  signed  by  the  dead 
woman  and  by  her  mother,  who  also  was 
dead.  The  mother  had  been  born  in  1818 
and  must  have  learned  to  write  about 
seven  or  eight  years  later.  Yet  her  signa¬ 
ture  was  in  the  Spencerian  style,  a  system 
which  was  not  even  introduced  until  she 
was  about  forty  years  old!  Whoever  got 
up  this  paper  did  not  know  this,  and  so 
made  a  bad  slip.  But  rhe  scientific  expert 
knows  just  what  styles  of  handwriting 
have  been  taught  at  various  periods.  You 
may  think  you  do  not  write  now  as  you 
did  when  you  learned  as  a  child.  But 
there  are  certain  fundamental  character¬ 
istics  of  the  system  you  were  taught  then 
which  you  never  lose. 

“I  WAS  pretty  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
*  mother’s  signature  to  this  paper  was  a 
forgery.  Next  I  wanted  to  compare  the 
daughter’s  signature  with  unquestionably 
genuine  ones  of  the  tame  date  as  the  dis¬ 
puted  paper.  But  that  had  been  a  long 
time  ago  and,  at  first,  we  could  not  find 
any  of  her  signatures  of  that  date.  Then — 
for  fate  often  seems  to  conspire  against  the 
w  rongdoer — we  discovered  that  the  wom¬ 
an  had  been  made  executrix  of  a  will  about 
the  time  rhe  questioned  paper  was  dated. 
We  searched  the  court  records  of  that 
date  and  obtained  nine  of  her  signatures. 

"These  early  signatures  were  strong, 
clear,  and  forceful.  The  disputed  one,  al¬ 


leged  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  period, 
was  literally  years  older!  It  had  been 
copied  from  her  signature  as  she  had  made 
it  when  she  was  an  old  woman.  Again, 
whoever  produced  that  document  had 
maae  a  bad  slip. 

"The  fluid  with  which  it  was  written 

Czled  me.  Evidently  an  attempt  had 
n  made  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  ink 
which  had  faded  with  age.  I  was  sure  it 
was  not  a  genuine  ink,  but  something  that 
had  been  mixed  up  for  the  purpose. 

"^\THEN  I  had  photographed  the  docu- 
’  Y  ment  and  was  developing  the  plate, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  two  groups  of  words 
flash  up  more  quickly  than  anything  else  in 
the  picture.  To  make  sure  that  this  was 
not  accidental,  I  made  another  plate  and 
developed  that.  Again  the  same  words 
flashed  up  before  anything  else  appeared. 

"Here  was  the  explanation.  The  main 
portion  of  the  document  had  been  written 
with  a  purplish-Wue  fluid,  while  these  par¬ 
ticular  words  had  been  written  with  a 
purplish-r/d  one.  Blue  photographs  faint¬ 
ly;  red  photographs  strong  and  dark.  Part 
of  an  important  date  had  been  written  in 
the  purplish-blue  which  had  been  used  at 
first.  But  when  the  writer  had  got  as  far 
as  ‘Thursday,  Sept.’  he  must  have  realized 
that  he  did  not  know  on  what  day  of  the 
month  a  Thursday  would  have  fallen  in 
that  particular  vear.  So  he  left  the  rest 
of  the  date  blank,  finished  writing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  document,  and  then  took 
his  time  to  hunt  up  the  right  date. 

“He  probably  thought  he  was  being 
very  shrewd  and  careful.  But  when  he 
got  the  information  he  wanted,  he  found 
that  he  had  to  mix  up  some  more  home¬ 
made  ‘ink.’  And  this  time,  he  got  it  pur¬ 
plish-red  instead  of  purplish-blue!  With 
this  new  mixture,  he  filled  out  the  unfin¬ 
ished  date  and  wrote  another  line  which 
had  occurred  to  him  in  the  meantime. 

"These  two  bits  were  the  ones  which 
the  camera  instantly  revealed  as  different 
from  the  rest.  And  with  this,  and  all  the 
other  evidence  about  the  signatures,  the 


court  declared  that  the  document  was  not 
a  genuine  one.  The  relatives  did  not  get 
their  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"  People  often  tell  me  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  identify  their  signatures  be¬ 
cause,  as  they  say,  they  ‘never  write 
twice  alike!’  They  are  quite  right  about 
the  latter  part  of  that  statement.  No  one 
ever  does  write  his  name  exactly  as  he  has 
written  it  at  any  other  time.  That’s  w  here 
the  forger,  who  traces  a  signature  over  a 
genuine  one,  makes  a  fatal  mistake.  If 
two  signatures  of  your  name  arc  abso¬ 
lutely  identical,  one  of  them  is  a  forgery. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

"But,  while  you  ‘never  write  twice 
alike'  in  every  minute  detail,  you  always 
write  like  yourself1  You  may  try  to  copy 
another’s  handwriting.  But  you  never 
can  do  it  absolutely. 

“For  instance,  I  had  a  very  interesting 
case  out  West  a  few  years  ago.  A  man 
named  Grant  had  taken  up  land  in  Ore¬ 
gon;  and  a  Swede  named  Olaf  Wick  had 
taken  up  land  across  the  road  from  Grant’s 
place.  A  short  time  before  this  Swede  was 
to  acquire  final  title  to  his  property  he 
disappeared.  Grant  at  once  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Swede’s  land  and  farming  im¬ 
plements,  claiming  that  Wick  had  got 
tired  of  the  life,  had  sold  out  to  him  and 
gone  off. 

"Z''1  RANT  presented  to  the  bank  in  a 
town  near  by  a  check  signed  with 
Wick’s  name.  It  was  for  the  exact  amount 
of  the  Swede's  balance  at  the  bank  and  the 
monev  was  paid  to  Grant.  He  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  relinquishment,  which  he  claimed 
the  Swede  had  written,  transferring  the 
latter’s  right  in  the  land  to  Grant.  He 
also,  as  we  found  later,  drew  out  money 
which  Wick  had  deposited  in  a  bank  in 
Wisconsin. 

“  He  had  thus  got  hold  of  all  the  Swede's 
money,  of  his  tools  and  machinery,  and 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  get  the  land  also  when 
the  Federal  officers  became  suspicious. 
The  relinquishment  was  submitted  to  me 
for  examination,  ( Continued  on  page  go) 


ir 


Why  I  Quit  Working  For 
My  Wife’s  Father 


r'  WAS  fifteen  years  ago  this  June, 
though  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
so  long.  Wc  were  sitting  out  under  a 
big  tree  on  the  campus,  talking  in  a 
confident  college  fashion  about  the 
World  which  we  were  so  soon  to  enter,  and 
about  which  we  knew  so  very  little. 

“Well,  it'll  be  several  years  before  this 
old  place  sees  me  again,”  Steve  Pulsifer 
exclaimed.  “But  when  I  come,  believe 
me,  I  am  coming  in  stvle — 
car,  chauffeur,  golf  bags, 
and  all  the  rest.” 

“That’s  my  idea,”  Al 
Greening  agreed.  "Fifth 
year,  reunion  in  a  flivver; 
tenth  year,  reunion  in  a  big 
red  touring  car;  fifteenth, 
reunion  in  a  brand-new 


fifty  dollars  an  hour  in  exchange  for  his 
conversation. 

Of  the  four,  1  was  the  only  one  to  come 
back  to  each  reunion  in  an  automobile; 
but  I  reversed  the  program  which  Al 
Greening  had  suggested.  I  went  to  my 
fifth  reunion  in  a  limousine;  to  my  tenth, 
in  a  touring  car;  to  my  fifteenth,  in  a  flivver. 

But  the  flivver  was  mine,  paid  for  with 
my  money.  And  when,  last  week,  we  got 


shining 
man  to 


imousine  with  a 
say,  ‘Yes,  sir. 
That's  the 


Where  to,  sir? 
life!” 

Mike  Osborn  and  I  said 
hardly  anything,  feeling 
that  we  would  be  lucky  if 
wc  were  able  to  come  back 
on  the  trolley.  We  were 
quite  accustomed  to  playing 
audience  while  Steve  and  Al 
held  forth;  and  usually  the 
experience  was  pleasant 
enough.  But  on  that  day 
there  was  an  unwonted  seri¬ 
ousness,  in  my  feelings  at 
least.  College  was  nearly 
over,  four  glorious  years 
of  no  responsibility,  years 
which  were  supposed  some¬ 
how  to  “  fit  one  for  life.” 

And  here  was  Fife  staring 
me  in  the  face,  and  I  had 
no  idea  how  to  meet  it. 

That,  as  I  said,  was  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  1  recall  the 
incident  because  it  illus¬ 
trates  the  curious  tricks 
which  fate  sometimes  plays. 

Anyone  who  looked  ap¬ 
praisingly  at  the  four  of  us 
that  afternoon  would  have 
said  that  Steve,  with  his 
charm  and  habit  of  winning, 
was  headed  straight  for 
financial  glory,  and  that 
Al’s  brilliant  mind  would 
insure  his  eminence;  while 
Mike  and  i,  at  the  best, 
would  make  only  a  modest 
living.  But  how  differently 
things  have  turned  out! 

Steve  Pulsifer,  his  hard  muscles  now- 
degenerated  into  fat,  his  hearty  laugh  a 
little  forced,  is  a  traveling  salesman,  and, 
to  all  appearances,  will  be  a  traveling 
salesman  the  rest  of  his  life.  About  Al 
Greening  our  information  is  not  trust¬ 
worthy,  since  he  has  never  been  back  to  a 
reunion;  but  the  report  is  that  he  is  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  little  academy  somew  here  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  Mike,  the  unpromising,  plugged 
his  way  through  medical  school,  special¬ 
ized  on  the  stomach,  and  people  pay  him 


Do  You  Know  Anyone 
Like  This? 


“T  KNOW  a  lot  of  men  in  business 
JL  who  have  robbed  themselves  of 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  their 
position  is  really  theirs — fought  for 
and  fairly  won.  They  reached  it 
through  marriage  or  pull  or  good 
fortune  or  misrepresentation.  Usu¬ 
ally  they  are  unhappy;  and  invari¬ 
ably  they  are  sniffed  at  by  every  last 
employee  under  them,  I  am  fre¬ 
quently  thrown  with  the  president 
of  a  great  corporation  who  is  not 
there  Decause  he  deserves  the  place 
but  because  his  father  was  there  be¬ 
fore  him.  Everyone  knows  that  he 
is  misplaced — and  he  knows  that 
they  know  it.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
miserable  men  in  our  city.  Some 
day  he  will  go  down  ana  out;  not 
even  the  control  of  fifty-one  per  cent 
of  the  stock  can  keep  a  man  per¬ 
manently  in  a  place  like  that  And 
then  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to 
start  over  again.” 


I 


home  and  nut  our  old  faithful  in  the 
arage,  and  brushed  the  dirt  off,  and  were 
laving  supper  in  the  little  house  which 
is  abo  being  paid  for  with  my  money,  I 
looked  across  the  table  at  Ethel  and 
smiled. 

“Is  it  all  right?”  I  asked. 

“You  kr.o"j.’  it’s  all  right,"  she  answered. 

“No  regrets?” 

“Never.” 

At  which  I  pretended  that  Edward,  our 
second  son,  needed  some  attention,  and  I 


leaned  over  and  fumbled  with  his  napkin, 
not  wanting  to  have  Ethel,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  see  my  eyes. 

If  one  of  my  reporters  turned  in  this 
story  to  me  I  would  blue-pencil  it  and  send 
it  back.  So  far  there  is  nothing  much  to 
indicate  what  it  is  all  about.  Let  me  take 
a  fresh  start. 

My  father  is  professor  of  physics  in  the 
little  Middle-Western  college  where  I  was 

fraduated  fifteen  years  ago. 
lis  salary  is  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year;  in  five  vear.s 
more  he  will  be  eligible  for 
one  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  pen¬ 
sions.  I  am  one  of  four 
children;  mv  two  sisters  arc 
married  and  my  kid  brother 
is  a  civil  engineer. 

I  sometimes  think  that  if 
I  were  asked  to  give  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  cultured  home 
I  would  answer:  "One  in 
which  there  are  plenty  of 
books,  and  where  mone\  is 
never  mentioned.”  The 
chief  advantage  of  having  a 
lot  of  money  is  that  one 
should  never  have  to  think 
of  money.  Yet  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  families 
which  have  most,  usually 
think  and  talk  about  it 
most. 

My  father,  who  never  had 
any,  seldom  gave  it  a 
thought.  I  doubt  if  even 
now  he  has  any  real  notion 
of  the  financial  gulfs  that 
separate  the  alumni  of  the 
old  college.  They  arc  all  his 
"boys"  to  him,  and  the 
millionaire  and  the  country 
parson  sit  side  by  side  at 
his  table  at  commencement 
time  knowing  that  here  is 
one  spot  in  the  modern 
world  where  the  thing  that 
a  man  is  counts,  and  noth¬ 
ing  else. 

By  one  device  and  anoth¬ 
er  I  managed  to  earn  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  my  college 
expenses.  I  waited  on  table 
for  my  board,  sold  stcrcop- 
ticon  views  in  the  summer, 
and  in  my  senior  year  I 
realized  quite  a  profit  from 
my  work  as  editor  of  the 
college  paper,  which  was 
conducted  as  a  private  en¬ 
terprise,  dividing  its  profits  among  the 
senior  members  of  the  publication  board. 

I  enjoyed  editing  it,  and  the  paper  stirred 
up  more  rumpus  and  earned  a  larger  profit 
under  my  direction  than  it  had  for  several 
years.  But  somehow  it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  newspaper  woik  w-as  my  calling. 
Not  until  I  reached  the  city,  and  took  a 
newspaper  iob  because  it  w-as  the  only  one 
I  could  find,  did  the  smell  of  printers’  ink 
get  thoroughly  into  my  nostrils.  That 
smell,  as  every  [Continued  on  page  PJsFe 
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Where  Their  Roads  Parted 

The  story  of  two  young  men  and  what  happened  to  them 

By  Mella  Russell  McCallum 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  GERALD  LEAKE 


BOB  DAYNES  and  Dick  Winter 
had  just  naturally  gravitated 
.  toward  each  other  at  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  New  York  City,  where 
they  were  both  “lit”  students. 
They  were  care-free,  Iona-legged ,  scrubbed¬ 
looking,  crisp-haired.  Typically  pleasant 
to  look  at — Dick  dark,  Bob  blond.  Their 
goal  was  the  making  of  literature.  It  was 
rather  more  than  the  usual  evanescent 
ambition  of  youth.  Otherwise,  they  were 
quite  normal. 

Although  they  were  inseparable,  it  came 
as  a  shock  to  Bob  when  he  learned,  at  the 
close  of  the  sophomore  year,  that  Dick's 
family  was  badly  off  financially.  They 
hadn't  discussed  families.  He  knew  the 
Winters  had  a  half  interest  in  a  music 
store  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  that  was  all 
he  knew. 

"I’m  quitting  school,"  Dick  announced 
calmly. 

They  were  in  Bob's  room.  Bob  lay  on 
the  bed,  coatless,  smoking.  Dick  sat 
astride  a  suffering  chair. 

"You’re— wW" 

"Uh-huh.  Got  a  job  on  the  'News.' 
Cub  reporter  next  week.” 

"I’m  British  when  you  make  jokes!" 
"No  ioke.  My  sister’s  got  to  go  to  the 
hospitaf.  Expensive.  They’ve  kept  it 
from  me.  Wanted  me  to  graduate  in  high 
feather.  But  it’s  leaked  out — thank  God!" 

The  pipe  dropped  feebly  from  Bob's 
lips.  Were  their  plans  to  go  wrong  so  soon? 

I  hey  had  agreed  to  go  into  the  newspaper 
game  together,  as  soon  as  they  had  their 
A.  B.’s.  Then  they  were  going  to  see  the 
world,  also  together.  All  as  a  preface  to 
writing  literature. 

Suddenly  Bob  made  a  movement  like  a 
closing  jackknife,  and  swune  his  feet  to 
the  floor.  “Look  here!  You  don't  have  to 
quit  just  because  your  checks  do.  Let’s 
get  ourselves  a  pair  of  jobs.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  we  do  well— janitor  work, 
for  instance.  Then,  with  my  check  divided 
between  us — ’’ 

"No-o!” 

“Why  not?  Say,  aren't  we —  Well,  you 
know!’ 

“Sure,  I  know.  I’d  just  as  soon  take 
your  monev.  But  there’s  more  of  it! 
Sis’ll  need  luxuries  when  she’s  convalesc¬ 
ing.  I  know.  I  had  typhoid.  It’s  up  to 
me  to  see  that  she  gets  them." 

Bob  got  up.  He  stooped  before  the  mir¬ 
ror,  and  began  to  brush  his  hair  hard. 
“You  won’t  get  your  tag.  Not  that  that 
counts  much  outside,  they  say.  But  I 
don’t  believe  we  can  get  any  too  much  of 
this  prof-and-book  stuff  for  what  we  want 
to  do." 

“Sure,  I  know  that.  But  I  hope  I’m  not 
a  rotter." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  later,  of 
course.” 

"  No-o;  I  won’t  be  back.  Going  to  send 
a  regular  sum  home." 


"The  deuce  you  will!  No  one  ever  sends 
money  out  of  New  York.” 

"Then  I’ll  establish  a  precedent.”  The 
chair  under  Dick’s  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  suffered  audibly. 

Bob  clapped  his  brushes  together  and 
got  himself  into  a  belted  tweed  coat.  It 
was  the  dinner  hour.  They  set  out  for 
their  favorite  cafeteria. 

Presently  they  were  carrying  aluminum 
trays  in  a  jolly  crowded  room  that  held 
an  optimistic  odor.  “Fricassee  chicken," 
Bob  said  to  the  girl  behind  the  steam 
table.  Dick  selected  one  of  the  masquer¬ 
ades  of  the  humble  hamburger,  by  name 
“Creole  steak."  It  occurred to  Bob  that 
Dick  was  taking  cheaper  dishes  lately. 

They  went  on  with  their  problem.  “  It 
knocks  me  cold,  your  going,"  Bob  de¬ 
clared  lugubriously. 

"  It’s  just  a  temporary  hitch.  You’ll  be 
with  me  in  a  couple  of  years." 

"Yes.  I  suppose  so.  And,  anyhow,  you 
can  get  a  room  near  the  dorm." 

"Tve  already  engaged  a  room  down¬ 
town — East  Fifteenth  Street.  One  of  the 
'News’  men  was  leavine  it.  It’s  cheap, 
within  walking  distance. 

EDB  frowned.  He  didn’t  tike  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  Dick's  new  attitude. "  Look 
here!  Ifyou  go  to  giving  so  much  thought 
to  pennies  you’ll  get  sidetracked.  You 
know  what  Professor  Havens  says:  ‘A 
writer,  to  succeed,  must  possess  a  certain 
ruthlessness.'  You  can’t  afford  to  let  any¬ 
thing  interfere  with  your — with  your — ” 
Bob  gulped,  and  took  the  plunge,  the  oc¬ 
casion  seemed  to  warrant  it!— "your 
career!” 

The  code  of  the  undergraduate  forbade 
a  word  like  "career"  in  private  conversa¬ 
tion.  "Culture”  could  be  coasted  over  by 
“prof-and-book  stuff,"  but  they  had 
never  hit  upon  a  face-saver  for  "career." 
"Dam  it,  I  know  all  that!" 

Dick’s  savagery  awed  Bob.  Dick  was 
mild.  They  finished  dinner  in  silence,  and 
went  out. 

At  the  dormitory  entrance  they  parted. 
Bob  had  to  study,  and  Dick  had  an  eight- 
o’clock  lecture.  Dick  gulped  out  a  hnal 
speech. 

"It  isn’t  that  I  don't  want  to  stick. 
I’d  do  worse  than  collect  garbage  to  stay. 
I  don’t  want  to  live  down-town,  either. 
I’d  like  to  let  family  affairs  go  to  the 
dickensl  But — I  can’t!” 

Bob  recognized  finality. 

Next  week  came  examinations  and  fes¬ 
tivities.  After  which  Bob  left  for  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  Dick  moved  down-town. 

Bob  always  spent  vacations  at  home. 
The  Dayneses  lived  in  a  lovely  old  house 
with  a  tennis  court  in  the  rear.  Bob  had 
a  home  girl,  Carol  Hcmmingway,  with 
whom  he  had  played  around  for  years. 
Carol  was  a  \  assar  student,  a  ruffly- 
haired  blonde,  pretty  as  mischief.  Sfie 


could  play  hard  tennis.  Bookish,  too.  A 
nice  combination,  Bob  had  always  con¬ 
sidered. 

Before  this  particular  summer  was  over 
he  very  nearly  drifted  into  an  affair  with 
Carol.  She  teas  a  peach,  every  way. 

But  something  held  him  back.  Some¬ 
thing  said,  "Careful,  now!  Remember 
your  career!  Don’t  commit  yourself." 

On  the  way  home  from  a  country  club 
dance  one  August  night,  he  began,  “Carol, 
I  wish — ’’  ana  stopped. 

“Wish  what.  Bob?”  There  was  a  shad¬ 
ow  in  Carol’s  blue  eyes.  A  shadow  with 
a  light  behind  it. 

"Nothing.  I’m  a  fool,  that’s  all.” 

“Oh!"  The  light  behind  the  shadow 
wavered. 

“Look  here,  Carol,  if  there’s  anyone 
else  you’d  rather  .  .  .  rather  go  around 
with,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  bother  with 
me!" 

"  Why  shouldn't  I . . .  bother  with  you  ?  ’’ 

"Well,  because—  Oh,  I  can’t  explain 
without  seeming  like  a  rotter!  And,  any¬ 
way,  it  would  sound  as  if  I  were  taking 
a  lot  for  granted.”  He  was  miserably 
earnest. 

Carol  laughed  a  little:  "  Bob,  arc  you 
.  .  .  warning  me  that  you  aren’t  seriously 
intentionedf" 

"You  don’t  put  it  very  flatteringly. 
But— perhaps  we  may  as  well  let  it  go  at 
that." 

"Oh,  Bob,  you’re  terribly  funny!" 

He  was  silent.  He  didn't  like  to  be 
laughed  at. 

'1  hen  her  laughter  died  and  she  spoke 
low:  "I  feel  sorry  for  you.  Bob!” 

"Sorry  for  me!  I*  or  heaven’s  sake, 
why?” 

,fOh,  ...  I  just  do." 

"Don’t  waste  sympathy  on  me,  Carol. 
I  assure  you  I  don’t  deserve  it." 

VVTHAT  did  she  mean?  Well,  he  wouldn't 
’  ’  pry.  He  had  done  his  part.  He  had 
warned  her.  It  would  be  pleasant  to — 
well,  pry— talk  personalities.  But,  no, 
sir!  He’d  seen  fellows  get  tangled  up,  and 
their  ambitions  had  always  gone  glimmer¬ 
ing.  Not  for  him.  He  was  going  to  write. 

He  had  warned  Carol.  Now,  if  she  still 
persisted  in  palling  around  with  him,  it 
wouldn’t  be  his  fault  if —  But  there  he 
was,  taking  a  lot  for  granted  again! 

The  subject  was  not  reopened. 

He  returned  to  New  York  very  fit.  It 
startled  him  to  find  Dick  looking  fagged. 
Dick’s  weight  had  dropped.  There  was  a 
new  squareness  about  his  face.  Something 
young  was  slipping  from  Dick. 

They  talked  late  the  first  night,  Bob 
sharing  Dick’s  lumpy  three-quarter  bed, 
and  finding  it  none  too  comfortable.  Bob 
mentioned  his  lucky  escape  from  a  girl 
entanglement. 

“Canny  beast,"  was  Dick’s  only  com¬ 
ment. 
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Dick  was  making 
good  on  the  “News, 
it  seemed,  and  liked 

"You're  the  luckv 
one,”  Bob  sighed; 
"1  wish  I  didn’t 
have  to  stick  at 
school." 

"No,  you’re  the 
lucky  one,”  Dick 
contradicted  auiet- 

S.  And  in  his  heart 
ab  knew  it  was 
true.  In  his  heart 
he  felt  sorry  for 
Dick. 

"Oh,  well. 

When  your  sister 
gets  well,  you  can 
come  back.1' 

“1  told  you  I  was 
not  coming  back.” 
"But  why  not?” 
“Because —  I  hate 
to  tell  you,  you'll 
rave!  —  because  my 
dad’s  had  a  slight 
stroke.  Can’t  at¬ 
tend  to  business  for 
a  long  time.  Thank 
God,  he  has  an  hon¬ 
est  partner!  Hon¬ 
est,  but  dull.  They'll 
just  about  get  their 
iving.  And  so  I — 
I’m  going  to  send 
Dad  to  a  sanita¬ 
rium.  . .  .  Keep  still, 
will  you?  Let  me 
finish!  I’ve  got  it 
all  arranged.  1  Key’ll 
take  small  weekly 
instalments  on  the 

bill.’ 


looked  hard 
at  the  brother that 
was  more  than  many 
a  blood  brother. 

Looked,  and  boiled 
over.  "Dick,  you 
fool  I  Where  do  you 
ever  expect  to  get 
to?  You  can’t  sad¬ 
dle  yourself  with  the 
maimed  and  the  halt! 

You  and  I  aren’t 
responsible  for  our 
elders!  We  have  a 

clear  right  to  our  own  self-expression!” 

"Oh,  shut  up.  Bob!  You  don’t  know 
what  you're  talking  about.  Your  family’s 
high  and  dry.” 

"  But  yours  isn’t  in  actual  want.” 

"  No;  but  you  know  how  it  is  when 
you’re  getting  over  something  serious — 
you  need  a  lot  of  things.  Now,  at  a  sani¬ 
tarium — ” 

"Oh,  forget  the  sanitarium!  You’ve 
got  to  have  a  certain  ruthlessncss!” 

"I  suppose  you  wouldn’t  do  anything 
for  your  folks!1’ 

"  I  wouldn't  let  them  actually  suffer,  of 
course.  Mark  my  words,  boy,  if  you  begin 
this  way  you’ll  always  be  a  cart  horse!" 

"All  right— I’ll  bea  cart  horse.”  Dick 
turned  over  creakily.  "Good  night!" 

"You’ll  never  get  anywhere!" 

"All  right.  I  said!”  shouted  Dick. 

Presently  Bob  heard  Dick’s  slumberous 
breathing.  Dick’s  mistakes  never  kept 


When  are  you  going  to  get  yourself  a  wife  and 


him  awake.  What  a  pity,  what  a  pity! 
Dick  was  throwing  away  his  life.  Dim¬ 
ming  bright  ambition. 

They  wrangled  about  it  all  winter. 
Dick  couldn't  take  a  girl  out  any  more 
because  it  cost  too  much.  Dick  ate 
twenty-cent  meals.  Dick  trimmed  his 
cuffs.  Bob  thundered  at  him  for  it  all: 
“You’ve  got  to  keep  the  bystander's 
attitude!” 

"Sure — if  you  can!" 

You  can— if  you  will!” 


<4  * 


DOUND  and  round,  in  a  circle.  Thus 
*  *  the  year  passed. 

I  hen  the  goose  was  cooked:  Returning 
to  New  York,  after  another  summer  of 
watchful  playingaround  with  Carol  Hem- 
mingway  (he  certainly  gave  that  girl 
every  chance  to  go  with  other  fellows;  it 
wasn’t  his  fault  that  she  didn't),  he  came 
down  to  Dick’s  room  and  a  girl  opened 


the  door  for  him — and  lie  opened  his  eyes. 
For  old  Dick  had  never  been  that  sort. 

She  was  slim  and  dark,  with  naturally 
curly  bobbed  hair.  Not  so  pretty  as  Carol, 
but  nice-looking,  with  an  expression  of  the 
unrest  which  is  termed  divine. 

"You're  Bob."  She  thrust  out  her  hand. 
“Come  in.  Dick’ll  be  home  soon.” 

Bob  couldn’t  speak  at  once.  He  saw 
that  the  room  had  been  transformed  into 
housekeeping  quarters.  There  was  a  gas- 
platc  and  some  shelves  behind  a  cretonne 
curtain. 

The  girl  smiled.  “  Please  sit  down.  Dick 
and  I  were  married  in  July.  He  didn't  tell 
you.  He  didn't  want  to  spoil  your  sum¬ 
mer!” 

"  I  . .  .  see.”  Bob’s  tone  was  almost  ill- 
bred. 

They  sat  down.  The  girl  smoothed  a 
plait  in  her  plaid  skirt.  “  Dick  says  that — 
well,  he  says  there  are  a  number  of  things 
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Then  Dick  came  in.  He  was 
thin,  rather  shabby,  but  with  an 
air  of  lively  contentment. 

"Bob!  I  see  you’ve  already 
met  Rita.” 

"Oh',  yes,”  put  in  Rita.  “He’s 
furious  with  me.  But  he’ll  stay 
to  dinner.  You  smooth  him  down 
while  I  go  after  supplies." 

She  whirled  herself  into  a  gray 
cape  and  jammed  a  soft  gray 
hat  down  on  her  curls. 


ALONE,  the  men  faced  each 
Mother.  Dick  laughed.  But 
Bob’s  crusader  flame  never 
veered.  Hisglancescathcd  Dick. 
He  wanted  to  tear  Dick  away, 
out  of  here,  before  that  girl  came 
back.  But  he  couldn’t  do  that,  of 
course.  Hccouldn'tdoanything! 
"Oh,  what  have  you  let  yourself 
in  for  now?"  he  groaned. 

"If  you  don’t  know,  then  1 
can’t  tell  you,"  was  the  quick, 
quiet  answer. 

"Have  you  any  money?” 
"Enough.  A  hundred  or  so 
apiece.” 

“Gods!  Still  sending  money 
to  Michic  [an  ?” 

“No.  Things  are  better  there. 
Paid  the  last  of  the  sanitarium 
bill  last  week." 

Dick  began  to  fix  the  table 
for  dinner.  As  he  removed  a  pile 
of  books  and  magazines,  a  loose 
page  of  typing  swooped  to  the 
floor.  By  the  indentation,  some¬ 
one  had  been  writing  verses! 
Dick  captured  it  and  placed  it 
with  its  fellows. 

Then  he  brought  from  the 
dresser  a  clean,  gay  Japanese 
lunch  cloth,  somewhat  wrinkled. 
The  table  draper  yielded,  along 
with  writing  materials  and  extra 
typewriter  ribbons,  some  flat 
silver  of  the  tcn-ccnt-store 
variety. 

"This  is  just  temporary,  living 
here,"  Dick  was  saying.  "We 
intended  to  wait  longer.  But — 
wedidn’t.  Rita'son  the ‘News,’ 
too.  Straight  reporting.  No  sob 
sister.” 

Bob  was  slightly  relieved. 
"She  writes  poetry,  besides.” 
Contemptuous  silence. 

Dick  flung  open  the  door  when 
think  you  should  have  married  Dick?  he  heard  her  coming.  "Loaded  to  the 
He’s  going  to  be  a  writer.”  gunwales  and  just  afloat,”  he  sang  out.  I  le 

"Oh— oh!”  She  was  apparently  chok-  took  from  her  a  series  of  paper  bags, 
ing.  "  D-don’t  writers  marry?”  It  appeared  that  Rita  could  cook. 

" It’sa risk— beforethey ’reestablished."  Lamb  chops  and  new  string  beans  and 
"Aren’t  you  ever  going  to?”  creamed  potatoes  are  not  to  be  sneered  at 

"Not  until — until — ”  in  any  quarters.  Bob  admitted  something 

"  Until  you  have  the  world  by  the  horns,  of  the  sort;  admitted  it  out  loud.  But  he 
I  see.  It  will  be  safe  enough  then,  of  added  to  himself  that  she’d  best  confine 
course.”  her  avocational  endeavor  to  cookery,  in¬ 

stead  of  poetry. 

CHE  was  laughing,  and  he  joined  in.  But  "The  o-rig-i-nal  baby  lamb  chop! 
^ the  gayety  on  his  side  was  thin.  "Just  That’s  what  the  butcher  always  says.” 
how  do  you  square  yourself?”  he  persisted.  Dick  speared  one  gayly  and  placed  it  on 
It  was  rotten  bad  taste  to  talk  so  to  a  his  wife’s  plate. 

bride.  But  the  bride  had  invited  it.  Rita  gave  them  homemade  tapioca 

"Gracious!  You’re  even  worse  than  I  pudding  for  dessert, 
imagined.  Very  well,  I’ll  tell  you:  We  ..  .  When  Bob  left  she  said,  "Try  not  to 
just  .  .  .  couldn't  .  .  .  help  .  .  .  it!”  The  hate  me  too  much.” 

•."But  grav  eyes  danced.  "I’ll  try,”  he  said,  "if  you’ll  promise 

e  usual  Bob  grinned  weakly.  Poor  old  Dick,  he  not  to  let  him  forget  his — his — ” 

Doyou  thought.  Carthorse!  “His  career,”  she  {Continued  on  pagslpa) 


family,  old  bystander?”  Dick  demanded 


Confessions 
Of  a  Common  Man 


I  AM  a  common  man,  and  come  of  a 
long  line  of  common  folks.  Nearly 
everybody  knows  as  much  as  I  do, 
and  a  good  many  know  more.  I  have 
always  been  satisfied  if  rated  as  an 
average,  since  the  average  in  this  blessed 
country  is  reasonably  high.  The  noted 
men  I  meet  do  not  seem  to  know  enough 
more  than  I  do  to  make  any  great  differ¬ 
ence;  but  usually  I  decide  they  have  been 
more  careful,  and  have 
taken  better  advantage  of 
opportunities  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  United  States 
than  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
recall  having  known  a  real 
enius,  but  I  have  known 
undreds  of  common  men 
who  have  achieved  some 
sort  of  distinction  and,  when 
I  look  into  their  success,  I 
find  it  is  due  to  behaving 
better  than  the  average. 

I  have  always  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  wisdom 
and  steadiness  of  the  best  of 
my  neighbors;  and  stories 
were  constantly  coming  in 
from  other  neighborhoods, 
towns,  cities,  and  countries 
of  men  still  more  capable. 

And  every  capable  man  is  a 
valuable  teacher  to  all  of  us; 
he  could  not  hide  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  hissuccess  if  he  would. 

Some  men  arc  referred  to, 
with  profound  respect,  as 
"thinkers,’'  as  though  it  is 
unusual  for  men  to  think. 

It  isn’t:  there  are  no  fools 
except  those  who  do  not  live 
as  comfortably  and  success¬ 
fully  as  they  might.  The 
old  charge  that  men  do  not 
amount  to  much  isn’t  true: 
their  accomplishments  from 
the  old  Neanderthal  man  to 
the  present  American  is  a 
story  more  marvelous  than 
anything  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights.'" 

When  twelve  years  old,  I 
lived  on  a  prairie  farm  in 
Missouri,  to  which  we  had 
traveled  in  covered  wagons  from  Indiana. 
One  day  my  father,  who  was  a  Methodist 
preacher,  announced  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  a  weekly  paper  at  Bethany,  the 
county  seat.  Next  morning  he  took  me  to 
town  and,  turning  me  over  to  the  fore¬ 
man,  said  I  was  to  be  made  into  a  printer. 

Within  six  months  I  was  compelled  to 
set  two  columns  of  brevier  a  day,  or  get  a 
whipping  at  night.  I  submitted  to  the 
whipping  for  a  time,  thinking  that  would 
end  it,  but  it  didn’t.  I  was  compelled  to 
finish  my  two  columns  before  going  to 
bed,  or  take  another  whipping  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  My  brother  Jim,  who  was  a 
good  boy,  always  completed  his  work  on 


By  E.  W.  Howe 

time  and  assisted  in  mine.  I  recall  vividly 
to  this  day  my  brother  standing  on  a  box 
before  a  printer’s  case  illuminated  with 
candles  and  hurrying  to  complete  work 
I  had  neglected  during  the  day.  He  was  a 
sincere  friend,  and  I  could  not  comfort¬ 
ably  impose  on  him;  so  finally  I  began  do¬ 
ing  my  task  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
result  was  I  became  a  fast  worker,  a  habit 
from  which  I  have  benefited  all  my  life. 


At  first  I  made  many  typographical  er¬ 
rors,  but  as  I  had  to  correct  them  I  quit 
that  also,  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

I  was  a  tramping  printer  when  fifteen 
years  old,  working  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Cheyenne,  Denver,  and  Omaha,  which 
were  very  interesting  frontier  towns  in 
that  remote  period.  I  longed  to  explore 
them  and  did,  but  first  finished  my  day’s 
work  as  well  as  I  could. 

The  most  notable  thing  in  my  history 
dates  back  to  the  time  when  1  was 
whipped  into  the  habit  of  being  a  rapid 
typesetter.  After  two  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts,  surrounded  by  cheering  printers, 
I  defeated  Bennett  Allen,  who  was  in  that 


day  as  noted  a  man  in  printing  offices  as 
Charlie  Chaplin  is  now  in  moving  picture 
theatres.  So  the  distinction  was  great. 

During  several  years  of  early  wandering, 
my  partner  was  Joe  Franklin,  printer, 
piano  player,  and  drunkard.  Half  the  time 
he  was  employed  in  variety  and  dance 
halls,  where  he  furnished  piano  accom¬ 
paniments  to  bad  singing  and  gambling. 
The  preacher  I  lost  on  leaving  home 
turned  up  again  in  Joe 
Franklin,  who  was  con¬ 
tinually  giving  me  good  ad¬ 
vice;  and,  indeed,  all  the 
printers  I  knew  insisted 
that  I  behave  myself.  I 
have  never  been  in  company 
so  rough  that  good  aavicc 
was  not  abundant. 

I  have  never  been  a 
drunkard  or  thief,  although 
I  have  put  much  in  my 
stomach  I  would  have  been 
better  off  without,  and  have 
been  guilty  of  many  offenses 
when  better  conduct  would 
have  paid  me  better.  I  am, 
in  short,  one  of  the  millions 
of  petty  offenders  who  have 
not  done  as  well  as  they 
might  have  done.  I  have 
been  a  fool  many  times,  and 
now  confess  that  usually  1 
have  known  better. 

At  nineteen  I  established 
a  weekly  paper  in  Colorado, 
and  it  was  so  badly  edited 
that  I  lately  destroyed  the 
files  to  keep  my  children 
from  seeing  them.  But 
gradually  I  acquired  a  little 
more  sense  from  association 
with  smart  and  critical 
neighbors,  always  abundant 
in  my  life,  and  by  slow  de¬ 
grees  picked  up,  in  many 
places,  such  knowledge  of 
life  as  I  have. 

H.  L.  Mencken,  a  New 
York  literary  critic,  once 
wrote  me  that  he  had  been 
-makine  a  collection  of  im¬ 
printed  "sayings,”  and  was 
willing  to  hnd  a  publisher 
for  them.  You  may  be  sure  he  had  instant 
permission,  and  the  book  was  issued  in 
New  York  under  the  title.  “Ventures  in 
Common  Sense."  Later  a  London  edition 
appeared,  and  I  have  just  seen  an  English 
review  referring  to  the  contents  as  sound 
and  useful  "philosophy.” 

This  is  the  most  surprising  thing  in  my 
life,  since  I  know  no  philosophy  not  cur¬ 
rent  among  the  common  people.  Indeed, 
they  taught  me  the  little  I  know,  which 
amounts  to  this: 

One  must  do  his  work  and,  to  avoid  a 
whipping,  he  should  do  it  as  quickly  and 
efficiently  as  possible.  Walt  Mason  once 
wrote  in  1  he  ( Continued  on  page  92) 


Why  Plain  People  Have  So 
Much  “Horse  Sense” 

"r  I  ^HE  most  valuable  lessons  I  have  learned 
1  have  come  from  plain  people  who  neither 
write  for  print  nor  deliver  public  lectures,"  says 
Mr.  Howe.  "I  have  profound  respect  for  the 
people  in  the  audience.  They  are  forced  to  con¬ 
sider  their  problems  with  sincerity,  whereas 
speakers  and  writers  are  usually  artificial;  I  know 
no  writer  who  has  discussed  real  life  as  I  have 
heard  it  discussed  in  private.  Writers,  actors, 
orators,  are  mere  entertainers  we  call  on  when  real 
life  is  at  rest.  The  sages  one  encounters  in  books 
are  usually  the  most  entertaining  writers,  rather 
than  the  soundest  thinkers.  I  can  go  up  my  Main 
Street  (and  I  have  always  lived  in  the  country), 
and  hear  sounder  philosophy  than  any  to  be  found 
in  ancient  or  modem  libraries.  The  people  know 
life,  and  picture  it  accurately  to  each  other. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  no  average  person  fails 
because  of  lack  of  intelligence.  All  of  us  have 
sufficient  education,  after  attending  the  world’s 
school  thirty  or  forty  years.  I  know  almost  no  one 
not  able  to  get  along  airly  well,  if  he  would.  One 
of  the  smartest  men  I  know  learned  to  read  from 
seeing  newspapers  about  the  house.  His  education 
is  entirely  newspaper  education,  corrected  when 
necessary  from  intimate  association  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  affairs.  I  have  seen  college  graduates 
try  to  fool  him.  and  fail." 


“The  World  Makes  Way  for  a  Man 
Who  Knows  Where  He’s  Going” 

The  story  of  Frank  Davis,  commander-in-chief  of  8,000  insurance 
agents— At  29,  aimless;  then  he  examined  himself,  laid  out  a  bold 
course  of  action,  and  now,  at  42,  is  doing  a  great  and  important  work 


By  Merle  Crowell 


THE  world  makes  wav  for  a  man 
who  knows  where  he’s  going.” 

In  a  plain  black  frame  this  legend 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  New 
York  office  where  Frank  II.  Davis 
sirs  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  eight 
thousand  agents  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society.  It  has  been  tacked  on 
the  wall  of  every  office  that  Davis  has 
occupied  in  the  past  twelve  years— during 
which  he  has  had  one  of  the 

most  meteoric  rises  from  _ 

obscurity  in  life  insurance 
history. 

I  have  never  run  across  a 
story  that  even  remotely 
resembles  this  one  of  Das  is. 

In  I'jio  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  old  and  going  no¬ 
where  in  particular,  lie  had 
tried  a  little  farming,  taught 
country  schools  for  a  time, 
worked  for  a  while  in  a  seed 
store,  sold  graphic  charts  to 
rural  school  boards,  gone 
back  to  farming  again,  and 
finally  had  been  elected 
clerk  of  Mills  County,  Iowa, 
where  he  had  been  bom  and 
brought  up.  He  held  this 
office  for  two  uneventful 
terms,  in  which  he  did  his 
work  about  as  it  is  done  by 
hundreds  of  other  faithful 
and  intelligent  clerks  from 
Cane  Cod  to  Puget  Sound. 

When  his  two  terms  were 
up,  Davis  was  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  getting  a 
job  again.  While  he  was 
juggling  different  possibili¬ 
ties  in  his  mind,  there  sud- 
:  dcnly  swept  over  him  the 
I  thought  tnat,  up  to  this 
time,  he  had  never  had  a 
definite  program  of  life — 
that  he  had  never  decided 
where  he  wanted  to  be  ten 
years  hence,  or  how  he  was 
going  to  get  where  he  wanted. 

*  Right  there  Davis  did  something  that 
few  men  ever  have  the  courage  or  patience 
to  do:  He  went  into  a  frank  and  full 
executive  session  with  himself.  Taking  his 
life  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  he  analyzed 
everything  that  he  had  ever  done  or  failed 
to  do.  It  was  an  unsparing  performance, 
but  Davis  was  determined  to  find  out 
what  he  was  best  fitted  for.  He  charted 
his  past  performances,  pulled  up  his  im¬ 
pulses  by  the  roots,  and  sorted  out  the 
things  he  had  done  easily  and  effectively 


from  the  things  he  had  done  indifferently 
and  without  interest. 

I  his  self-analysis  sifted  down  to  two 
conclusions:  that  he  had  "shown  most” 
as  a  salesman,  and  that  he  must  take  up 
some  work  to  which  he  could  harness  his 
strongest  positive  asset  —an  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  human  beings,  in  their  motives 
and  interests,  that  had  possessed  him  ever 
since  Ins  bovhood.  I  bis  was  the  first  of 


This  Clerk  Had  Imagination 

SOMK  people  have  vision — ami  some 
haven't.  Here  is  Mr.  Davis’s  account 
of  one  man  who  pro  vet  I  that  lie  had  vision: 

”A  young  man  whom  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  insurance  underwriters 
in  I  he  United  States  tfot  hi*  vision  of  life 
insurance  while  sitting  on  a  high  stool  in 
I  he  Chicago  office,  handling  applications 
and  death  claims.  Hundreds  of  other 
clerks  have  had  the  same  job,  and  seen 
nothing  but  file  numl>crs  in  it.  Hut  he 
dug  out  for  himself  what  it  all  meant.  He 
saw  the  |H*aee  of  mind  and  security  af¬ 
forded  by  adequate  protection;  the  checks 
that  went  out  to  satisfy  death  claims 
became  to  him  sy minds  of  the  difference 
between  comfort  and  poverty — !>ctween 
ho|>c  and  despair.  Soon  he  was  burning 
up  with  a  vision  of  insurance — and  we 
turned  him  loose  to  sell  it. 

“His  success  has  been  as  phenomenal 
as  his  enthusiasm.” 


took  one  snunre  look  at  this  trailing  idea 
and  pitched  it  into  the  discard.  Most  of 
bis  youth  had  been  spent  on  a  farm;  but 
lie  didn’t  earc  for  farming.  Storekeeping 
held  no  appeal  for  Ins  restless  energy;  the 
four  years  in  the  clerk’s  office  had  been 
bad  enough,  \vithour  tying  himself  down 
again.  No,  it  must  be  some  sort  of  sales 

!’ob  that  would  keep  him  moving  and 
iring  bun  in  contact  with  many  people. 

Before  deciding  on  the 
definite  field  be  would  tack¬ 
le.  Davis  carried  bis  analy¬ 
sis  through  to  the  third 
stage.  Why  did  some  men 
succeed  anti  others  fail, 
when  both  had  about  the 
same  natural  ability?  He 
Studied  bis  own  life  again 
and  the  lives  of  scores  of 
men  whom  he  knew.  Event¬ 


ually  he  decided  that  all 
achievement  was  founded 
on  two  factors: 

Virion— through  which 
you  look  at  facts  as  they  arc 
and  as  you  may  reasonably 
expect  them  to  he  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Courage — through  which 
you  act  honestly  and  fear¬ 
lessly  on  the  evidence  of 
these  facts. 

As  one  follows  Davis 
through  the  significant 
years  that  lay  ahead  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  how 
every  act  of  his  is  colored 
and  shaped  by  this  simple 
and  carefully  evolved  phi- 


kT(X 


the  three  steps  by  which  Frank  H.  Davis 
found  himself. 

His  second  step  was  to  analyze  every 
business  and  profession  with  w  hich  he  w  as 
familiar  and  toward  which  he  could  un¬ 
earth  the  slightest  inclination.  How  did 
the  demands  of  each  match  up  with  what 
he  had  to  offer? 

His  father,  who  had  died  a  few  years 
before,  had  always  wanted  him  to  be  a 
lawyer,  and  Davis  had  thought  vaguely 
from  time  to  time  of  so  doing.  Now  he 


W  hile  the  ex-cicrk  was  in 
the  process  of  selecting  the 
particular  sales  work  lie 
would  take  up,  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  agent  dropped  in  on 
him. 

_ _ _  "  He  certainly  had  a  cinch 

selling  me  a  policy,”  Davis 
told  me,  with  one  of  his 
hearty  laughs.  “I  knew  that  he  was  a 
locally  successful  salesman,  and  all  the 
time  he  was  talking  to  me  I  was  studying; 
him  and  comparing  myself  with  him.  I 
wanted  to  see  if  he  had  something  that  I 
didn’t  have.  When  he  finished  his  talk, 
and  I  had  signed  on  the  dotted  line,  I  de¬ 
cided  that  the  only  thing  he  ‘had  on  me’ 
was  experience  in  life  insurance.  Any 
lingering  confusion  suddenly  cleared  away, 
and  I  felt  a  positive  conviction  that  life 
insurance  was  the  {Continued  on  page  144) 
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A  Great  Expert  Reveals 

Precious  Stones 

What  stones  are  most  popular  and  why? — Can  you  detect  real  diamonds  from 
they  are  sometimes  consumed  by  fire? — How  are  styles  in  jewelry 

An  Interview  with 


As  Reported  by 


Norn: — Mr.  Wodiska,  who  has  been  a  New 
York  manufacturing  jeweler  for  fifty-three 
years,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  living 
authorities  in  his  field. 


ONF.  afternoon  several  years  ago 
i  a  man  came  into  my  shop  with 
|  a  quick  and  cautious  tread. 
From  the  depths  of  his  wallet 
he  produced  a  small  package 
and  unfolded  it. 

"What  would  it  cost  to  have  you  manu¬ 
facture  for  me  the  mate  to  this  precious 
diamond  earring?"  he  asked.  "It’s  a 
family  heirloom  that  I  value  highly.”  I 
examined  it  and  looked  at  him  curiously. 
“About  two  dollars.”  I  said.  "It's 


think  that  few  women  would  have  made 
the  mistake  that  this  man  did.  The  stone 
was  plainly  paste;  it  had  none  of  the  life 
and  sparkle  of  a  genuine  diamond  or  the 
better  class  of  substitutes.  Many  women 
have  what  amounts  to  a  sixth  sense  in 
"spotting"  imitation  diamonds — partic¬ 
ularly  when  they  arc  worn  by  other  uomen. 
I  liis  information  evidently  has  a  real 
value  in  helping  them  to  size  up  others  of 
their  sex. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  curiosity 
about  the  genuineness  of  precious  stones 
is  confined  to  women,  however.  During 
my  fifty-three  years  in  the  jewelry  business 
1  have  been  asked  continually,  bv  all 
kinds  of  people,  to  explain  how  genuine 


diamonds  can  he  told  from  imitation 
ones.  Many  of  the  inquirers  want  to  he 
protected  in  their  own  purchases— but  a 
gi»odl\  percentage  of  them  seem  anxious 
to  In  able  to  tell  whether  their  neighbors 
down  the  street,  or  the  man  sitting  oppo¬ 
site  them  in  the  street  car,  can  really  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  Ins  wife  such  expensive  stones 
as  those  she  is  wearing  appear  to  be. 

I  wish  that  I  could  give  a  definite  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  these  inquirers. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  despite  all 
statements  to  the  contrary.  From  time 
to  time  I  have  read  in  the  public  print  at 
least  a  dozen  "recipes"  for  distinguishing 
between  real  and  imitation  diamonds. 
Some  of  these  experiments  will  show,  in¬ 
deed.  whether  or  nor  a  certain  stone  is 
paste—  provided  that  you  have  possession 
of  the  stone  in  order  to  try  them  out.  But 
none  of  them  will  expose  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  genuine  diamond  and  those  other 
stones  that  are  occasionally  passed  off'  as 


Here  Is  l>«»rU  Kenyon,  ihe 
motion  picture  Mar.  holding 
in  her  hand  the  (urgent  uncut 
opal  ever  found.  It  weighed 
seventeen  ounces  and  it  was 
estimated  to  he  worth  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
At  the  right  is  the  head  of  the 
scepter  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  set  with  Ihe  largest  of 
the  stones  cut  from  the 
famous  Cullman  diamond. 
In  this  photograph  both  the 
scepter  and  diamond  arc 
greatly  reduced.  '1110  actual 
si/eof  the  stone  i5I6';  carats' 
is  2.i22  inches  by  1.791  inches 


nothing  in  the  world  hut  a  piece  of  worth¬ 
less  glass  in  a  ten-car.it  setting." 

I  he  visitor’s  face  grew  pale  and  he 
h  ined  weakly  against  tin  counter. 

"Oh.  I’ve  been  asleep!"  lie  murmured, 
more  to  himself  than  to  me.  “Now  I 
know  what  is  going  on." 

"Are  you  ill?"  I  asked,  a  little  alarmed. 
"Can  I  do  something  for  you5" 

"Not  ill  hut  disillusioned!"  he  said 
bitterly.  "But  I’m  in  control  of  myself 
now  .  . . .  \\  .itch  the  newspapers  and  y»u 

may  learn  something  about  what  .<11  tins 

means.'  I  lien  he’  turned  on  his  heel  anil 
Stalked  our  of  the  room. 

In  looking  back  on  this  incident  I  often 


Surprising  Facts  About 
and  Jewelry 

imitation  ones? — Do  you  know  that  diamonds  can  be  broken  easily  and  that 
changing? — Why  does  gold  tarnish,  and  why  do  pearls  lose  their  luster? 

Julius  Wodiska 


Thane  Wilson 


diamonds,  notably  the  white  sapphire 
anil  the  vs  bite  topaz. 

To  the  average  gem  buyer  I  can  suggest 
only  one  method  of  making  sure  that  he  is 
buying  a  genuine  diamond:  Deal  with  a 
reputable  and  established  jeweler.  His 
name  and  reputation  arc  the  best  protec¬ 
tion  that  you  can  have.  Moreover,  they 
arc  his  most  valuable  business  assets,  and 
he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  pre¬ 
serve  them. 

rPO  SOME  of  the  other  questions  with 
■  which  my  daily  mail  is  sprinkled  I  can 
Rive,  fortunately,  more  comprehensive 
answers.  These  questions  have  a  wide 
range:  Docs  genuine  gold  tarnish  under 
normal  conditions?  Do  pearls  really  lose 
their  luster  unless  worn'  What  makes 
some  expensive  jewelry  turn  black?  Do  I 
know  oi  any  actual  experiences  to  prove 
that  the  opal  is  a  stone  of  ill  omen?  Is  it 
correct"  nowadays  for  men  to  wear  wed¬ 
ding  rings?  What  arc  the  birthstoms  for 
the  various  months?  How  have  styles  in 
jewelry  changed— and  do  the  old  styles 


in  settings  show  any  signs  of  coming  back  ? 

1  might  continue  these  questions  indefi¬ 
nitely;  but  it  will  be  more  to  the  point  to 
answer  some  of  those  1  have  already  set 
down. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  first  started  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  jewelry,  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  an  amateur  chem¬ 
ist,  told  me  one  day  that  he  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  throw  a  little  business  my  way. 


“I’m  about  to  get  married,”  he  said, 
"and  I  would  like  to  get  from  you  18- 
carat  gold  wedding  rings  for  myself  and 
my  wife." 

I  did  not  handle  wedding  rings  at  the 
time,  but  I  told  him  that  1  would  be  glad 
to  fill  his  order.  So  I  obtained  the  rings 
from  an  old  house  down  the  street  and 
turned  them  over,  with  only  a  nominal 
profit  to  myself.  A  few  days  later  my 


Above  are  the  nine 
principal  ilonn  cut 
from  the  Cullinun 
diamond.  The  one 
In  the  upper  row 
directly  over  thin 
legend  U  1.771  Inehcw 
long  and  I  .W  inched 
broad— and  the  true 
proportions  of  the 
oilier*  correspond. 
The  biggest  two  of 
these  stones  are  by 
fur  the  largest  in 
existence 

At  the  left  >011  will 
see  the  actual  size, 
in  the  rough,  of  the 
marvelous  (aillinan 
diamond,  discovered 
in  some  debris  at  a 
mine  near  Pretoria. 
South  Africa,  on 
January  27th.  1905. 
It  weighed  3,253?  4 
carats  -or  more  than 
1 1 ,  pounds  avoirdu¬ 
pois — and  w  asclearly 
broken  off  from  a 
mot  her  stone.  It  was 
estimated  to  be 
worth  from  S2.f 
to  S5.( 


friend  came  back  in  a  wild  rage  and 
charged  me  with  having  swindled  him. 
The  gold  rings  had  turned  to  a  grayish 
white. 

J  was  greatly  upset,  for  1  knew  how 
much  damage  an  incident  of  that  kind 
might  do  to  .1  beginner  in  business.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the 
whole  transaction  and  insisted  that  he 
accompany  me  to  the  shoo  of  the  dealer 

the  rings,  which 


me  t< 

from  whom  I  had  bought 
he  did  reluctantly. 


rTHE  dealer  was  an  old  hand  in  the 
*  game.  He  looked  at  the  rings  and  then 
glanced  scarchingly  at  iny  customer. 

"I  lave  >  on  been  handling  any  chemicals 
lately?"  he  asked. 

"Well.  I’ve  been  trying  a  few  laboratory 
experiments  at  the  house." 

“Been  working  with  mercury?” 

"Yes.  Why?" 

"Wife  been  around  it,  too?” 

“Sure;  she  sometimes  helps  me  in  the 
laboratory.” 

"I  thought  so."  said  the  dealer,  laugh¬ 
ing.  "As  a  chemist,  you  ought  to  know 
that  mercury  is  a  very  flighty  substance. 
In  a  reasonably  warm  temperature  it  will 
form  a  deposit  on  any  other  metal  which 
comes  near  it.  Your  rings  have  a  mercury 
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Above  la  the  photograph  of  an  oyater  ahcll  recovered  by  pearl  fishera  on  the  Auatrulian  coast.  It  shows  the  ruatomary  position 
of  pearla  In  the  ahcll.  Their  formation  la  one  of  nature'a  miracle*.  It  resulta  from  some  irritating  substances  (usuully  u  grain 
of  aund  or  u  amall  puraalte)  getting  Inaidc  the  ahcll.  At  the  right  la  one  of  Paria'a  Jewelry  novelties — a  watch  act  In  a  Anger  ring 


and  they  will  he  just  as  pood  as  new.” 

My  Iricntl  departed  with  smiles  and 
many  apologies. 

If  a  gold  ring  happens  to  tarnish  sud¬ 
denly,  many  people  jump  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  have  been  cheated.  But 
there  are  many  other  possible  explana¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  an  excess  of  acid  in  the 
perspiration  from  the  skin  will  attack  the 
alloy  and  discolor  it.  Other  suhstances 
that  may  have  a  similar  effect  arc  sulphur, 
rubber,  iodine,  ointments  containing  mer¬ 
cury  or  arsenic,  hair  dyes,  certain  com¬ 
plexion  lotions,  and  many  solutions  used 
for  cleaning  fabrics  and  leather. 

At  different  times  people  have  com¬ 
plained  to  me  that  the  turquoise  in  their 
ring  has  turned  to  a  pale  and  unlovely 


The  pearl  is  another  gem  that  requires 
careful  custody.  It  is  composed  of  92  per 
cent  carbonate  of  lime,  6  per  cent  organic 
matter,  and  2  per  tent  tcater.  This  water 
content  furnishes  the  real  problem.  Un¬ 
less  pearls  retain  it  they  are  likely  to  grow 
dim  or  to  crack.  With  proper  care,  how¬ 
ever,  they  should  hold  their  soft  luster 
indefinitely. 

It  is  not  wise  to  leave  them  in  any 
receptacle  lined  with  cotton  or  velvet,  or 
any  other  absorbent  material  colored  with 
chemicals— for  fear  that  the  water  will  he 
draw  n  out,  to  the  detriment  of  the  delicate 
outer  skin.  Experiments  have  proved  that 
the  most  satisfactory  results  can  he 
obtained  by  keeping  pearls  in  a  container 
lined  with  a  line  quality  of  oiled  silk. 


Sometimes  face  powder  used  freely  by 
women  is  sprinkled  over  pearl  necklaces, 
and  gives  them  a  dull  alabastrine  appear¬ 
ance.  Any  genuine  pearl  necklace  should 
be  wiped  carefully  with  a  piece  of  soft 
chamois  after  it  is  worn.  This  removes 
perspiration  and  any  other  foreign  sul>- 
stance  that  may  cling  to  it.  If  you  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  possess  pearls  that 
have  grown  dim  you  might  try  the  novel 
plan  that  the  Ceylonese  employ  to  restore 
the  luster  of  this  gem.  They  feed  the  dull 
pearl  to  a  chicken,  which  is  killed  shortly 
afterward,  and  the  pearl  is  then  removed 
from  its  crop,  supposedly  restored.  1  said 
that  you  ••might"  try  this  plan — hut 
please  don’t  put  me  on  record  as  recom¬ 
mending  that  you  do  so. 

I  have  been  asked  frequently  whether 
there  is  any  truth  (Continued  on  page 


At  the  left  is  a  photograph  of  oneduy's 
diamond  wash  at  the  Kimberley  mine*. 
In  South  Africa.  At  present  the  world's 
diamond  markets  are  supplied  almost 
entirely  from  the  South  African  fields. 
Beside  this  modern  Golcondu,  the  fabled 
treasure  house  of  All  Baba  and  Ills 
Forty  Thieve*  sinks  Into  Insignificance 


green.  1 
turquoise 


Mrs.  Edward  B.  McLean,  of 
Washington.  I>.  CL.  wear¬ 
ing  the  famous  "Hope  Dia¬ 
mond."  This  is  thought 
to  he  part  of  a  blue  dia¬ 
mond  brought  from  India 
in  1942.  Later  it  passed 
in io  the  possession  of  the 
French  royal  family,  where 
started  1  he  grim  series  of 
superstitions  with  which  its 
history  is  popularly  vested. 
Mrs.  M>  l  ean  bought  It  in 
I  ■MW  for  $|X9,0tM 
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And  So  I  Left  the  Ministry 
To  Go  Into  Business! 

The  confessions  of  a  preacher  who  was  driven  out  of 

his  profession  by  poverty 


THF.  fact  that  I  entered  the  minis¬ 
try  in  the  first  place  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  long  process  of  early 
training.  I  was  brought  up  in  a 
strict  Presbyterian  home.  My 
father  was  an  elder  in  the  church  and  my 
mother  a  very  active  worker.  The  most 
esteemed  friends  of  my  parents  were  the 
ministers  whom  they  had 
the  honor  of  knowing.  In 
fact,  they  placed  these  men 
on  so  high  a  pinnacle  that 
I  grew  up  to  have  a  respect 
for  them  amounting  almost 
to  reverence. 

One  day  1  overheard  part 
of  a  conversation  between 
my  father  and  a  clergyman 
who  was  staying  in  our 
home  while  attending  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

"John  is  a  fine  boy,"  de¬ 
clared  the  preacher,  "lie 
ought  to  enter  the  ministry, 
and  I  hope  he  will  decide  to 
do  it." 

My  mother  had  often  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  desire,  but 
the  fact  that  a  member  of 
the  Great  Calling  consid¬ 
ered  me  fit  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  seemed  to  impose 
on  me  a  certain  responsi¬ 
bility.  As  I  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  I  felt  more  and  more 
sure  that  no  work  in  the 
world  offered  opportunities 
for  service  which  could  be 
compared  with  those  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  In 
fact,  I  came  to  believe  that 
the  ministry  was  the  only 
logical  place  for  a  man  who 
wanted  sincerely  to  do  un¬ 
selfish  work.  It  took  me 
several  years  to  learn  that 
I  was  mistaken;  hut  I  did 
learn  it  in  the  end.  Just  how 
I  learned  it  is  what  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  you— the  story  of 
why  I  left  the  ministry  for 
the  business  world. 

I  hope  no  one  w  ill  misin¬ 
terpret  my  motive  in  writ¬ 
ing  this  article.  No  one 
atuld  feel  more  gratitude 
than  I  feel  for  the  great 
things  the  Church  has  done 
and  is  doing.  In  fact,  it  is 
because  those  principles  for 
which  the  Church  stands  are  being  applied 
in  the  workaday  world  that  I  was  able  to 
find  a  field  for  service  out  of  the  pulpit. 

Also  I  should  state  here  that  I  started 
life  as  a  poor  boy.  I  am  indebted  greatly 
to  the  Church  for  assisting  me  to  get  an 
education.  Because  of  my  intention  to  be¬ 
come  a  minister,  I  was  given  a  scholarship 


in  a  Presbyterian  college,  and  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  my  entire  expenses  were 
paid. 

I  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  I  fin¬ 
ished  my  theological  course  and  entered 
upon  my  first  regular  work  as  a  pastor. 
I  his  was  a  small  town  in  Virginia,  where 
my  salary  was  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 


year.  This  salary  constituted  my  entire 
income,  as  no  parsonage  was  furnished. 
I  stayed  there  three  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  had  married  and  had  one  child. 

My  next  church  was  in  one  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Washington,  at  a  salary  °f  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  again  with  no  home  pro¬ 
vided.  After  a  year  here  we  had  another 


child.  I  remained  in  this  position  six  years. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  fifth  year  here 
I  realized  that  it  was  rime  for  me  to  make 
another  change;  for,  as  my  children  grew, 
my  salary  was  becoming  less  and  less 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  my  family. 
Also,  our  country  had  gone  into  the  war, 
and  prices  had  soared.  Vet  my  income, 
already  stretched  with  verv 
great  difficulty  over  its  al¬ 
lotted  uses,  was  not  in¬ 
creased.  As  our  rent  was 
almost  doubled,  we  had  to 
move  to  a  cheaper  location. 
Ibis  brought  us  into  a 
neighborhood  that  was  far 
from  desirable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  wc 
had  children  who  were  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  influences  of 
their  surroundings.  If  I  had 
been  in  any  other  business 
I  would  have  demanded  a 
raise  in  salary,  hut  as  a  min¬ 
ister  I  felt  a  delicacy  in 
making  such  a  request. 

About  this  time  I  had  a 
call  to  another  suburban 
church,  at  the  same  salary, 
but  with  a  home  furnished. 
I  w  as  considering  taking  the 
place,  hut  the  move  itself 
would  have  cost  more  than 
the  added  revenue  would 
have  amounted  to  in  some 
time.  Moreover,  I  did  not 
have  the  money  to  pay  the 
moving  expenses. 

These  circumstances 
drove  me  to  a  lot  of  serious 
thinking  about  my  own  fu¬ 
ture — in  relation  both  to 
my  family  and  to  society  in 
general.  Toward  the  end  of 
my  eighth  year  of  preach¬ 
ing,  1  took  inventory  of  my 
stock  in  trade,  and  this  is 
what  the  ledger  showed:  I 
was  thirty-four  years  old, 
and  my  years  of  mental  and 
material  expansion  would 
soon  be  over.  I  had  been  at 
work  eight  years,  and  in  that 
time  my  salary  had  in¬ 
creased  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  At  that  rate  the  most 
that  I  could  reasonably  hope 
ever  to  make  was  about  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
with  that  as  a  maximum  I 
saw  no  possible  way  to  save  anything. 

The  more  I  looked  into  the  future,  the 
more  clearly  did  I  see  that  my  children 
would  have  to  depend  upon  others  for  help 
if  they  got  the  education  which  it  was 
their  right  to  have  and  my  duty  to  give 
them.  Moreover,  I  saw  nothing  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  my  wife  (Continued  on  page  122) 


No  Man  Wants  to  Feel 
Like  a  Grafter 

"T^YKRY  real  man  wants  to  pay  his 
A-i  honest  debts,”  says  the  writer  of 
this  article.  "With  a  heavy  heart  I  re¬ 
viewed  I  he  abjec  t  ness  of  my  position.  I 
thought  of  the  privileges  of  even-  self- 
respecting  man,  that  had  been  denied  me. 
For  instance,  in  all  my  life  as  a  minister  I 
had  never  stayed  at  a  hotel!  When  a 
clergyman  attends  a  Presbyter}-  or  other 
church  conference  he  is  always  enter¬ 
tained.  Do  laymen  ever  stop  to  think  how 
tired  of  being  a  guest  a  preacher  must  Ire- 
come,  how  much  he  would  like  to  have  the 
inde|>endence  which  lie  can  get  only  by 
paying  his  own  way? 

"Let  me  tell  you  another  tiling!  I  am 
very  fond  of  reading,  hut  to  buy  magazines 
would  have  been  too  great  an  extrava¬ 
gance  in  our  household.  I  would  have  had 
to  do  without  |>eriodical  reading  matter 
during  the  six  years  of  my  stay  in  the 
Washington  suburb  if  one  of  my  members, 
a  railroad  conductor,  had  not  brought  me 
all  the  magazines  that  people  left  on  the 
trains.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  original 
owners  of  those  magazines  will  read  this 
article!  If  they  do,  I  want  to  thank  them 
here  for  the  gifts  which  they  unwittingly 
made  me." 


lie  helped  her  oul.  keeping  hi a  arm  about  her  as  he  led  her 
to  the  old  doorstone  ami  up  Into  the  entry  to  the  schoolroom 
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Number  Nine  Schoolhouse 

The  story  of  Malvinas  great  day 

By  Reinette  JLovewell 

ILLUSTRATION’S  BY  DENMAN  FINK 


WONDER  why  the  doctors 
ain't  ever  been  smart 
enough  to  think  up  some 
way  to  cut  out  whatever 
’tis  women  cry  with,” 
Malvina  Marean  considered,  as  she  list¬ 
ened  to  the  sound  of  spasmodic  sobs  in  the 
room  behind  her. 

She  had  come  out  upon  the  piazza, 
closed  the  green  shutters  before  the  open 
dining-room  windows,  and  was  prepared 
to  rock  patiently  until  Mary  Emma  dried 
her  tears. 

“Twould  certainly  save  a  sight  of 
trouble  in  this  world  if  women  wam’t  able 
to  cry.  Crying  always  riles  men  up. 
Might  just  as  well  go  out  in  a  pasture  and 
wave  a  red  rag  in  front  of  a  bull  as  to  cry 
in  front  of  any  man  living.” 

She  chuckled,  her  lips  parting  across 
even  rows  of  artificial  teeth. 

"Wonder  what  they  tcoulJ  do,  if  they 
couldn’t  pucker  up  and  bawl  every  once 
in  so  often,"  she  speculated.  "Men  take 
it  out  in  hollering  their  heads  off,  or  hav¬ 
ing  dumb  spells,  or  somethin'  else.  Hut 
women  cry.  All  that  started  Mary  Emma 
off  was  Sam's  never  saying  a  word  about 
the  lemon  pie  she  took  such  pains  with. 
'T wouldn’t  a  hurt  him  a  mite,  neither,  to 
have  soul  it  was  good.  Hut  that's  the 
man  of  it.  They  don’t  sec  the  need  of 
praising  a  woman's  cooking  -  think  women 
ought  to  be  .satisfied  if  what  they  bake  is 

ft  i 

She  hitched  forward  in  her  chair  where 
she  could  get  a  better  view  of  the  high¬ 
way. 

"Oh,  well!” — she  dismissed  the  matter 
optimistically — "they'll  get  over  it.  First 
year  young  folks  get  married  there’s 
nound  to  be  snats — always  is.  Sam 
shouldn't  have  flew  un  an.l  kicked  over 
the  cat’s  saucer  of  milk,  though.  I  sup- 

rase  that  was  the  last  straw  for  Mary 
mma — messing  up  her  clean  floor." 

Miss  Malvina  lived  in  two  up-stairs 
rooms  in  the  house  with  Mary  Emma  and 
Sam,  her  husband,  w  ho  were  her  next  and 
last  of  kin.  Sam  w  as  the  grandson  of  her 
only  brother,  and  he  and  Miss  Malvina 
were  the  only  Mareans  left  in  the  old 
farmhouse  built  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Part  of  the  place  was  hers;  the 
rest  Sam  had  inherited. 

She  squinted  near-sightedly  up  the  yel¬ 
low  dirt  road  toward  the  village.  Miss 
Malvina's  eyes  were  not  as  good  as  her 
cars.  She  had  heard  the  sounds  of  shout¬ 
ing  and  knew  what  was  coming  through 
the  cloud  of  dust  around  the  bend.  In  a 
moment  the  school  barge  rattled  into 
sight,  packed  with  noisy  youngsters 
swinging  school  books  and  dinner  pails. 
On  the  front  seat  w'ith  the  driver  were  the 
Adams  boys,  watching  with  envious  inter¬ 
est  his  big  feet  shift  the  gears  from  high  to 
low.  The  pigtails  of  a  dozen  little  girls 
whipped  out  in  the  breeze.  A  big  boy 


clownishly  clapped  a  flowered  hat  on  his 
red  hair. 

Old  Malvina  waved  her  hand  as  the 
truck  tore  by,  watching  it  down  the  hill 
past  the  white  schoolhouse  w  hich  stood  in 
the  hollow  just  below  the  Marean  farm. 
It  was  Number  Nine;  and  before  the  town 
voted  to  transport  ail  the  children  of  the 
outlying  districts  to  the  Center,  Miss 
Malvina  had  taught  there  many  years. 
For  that  marter,  she  had  taught  in  every 
one  of  the  other  ungraded  schools  of  the 
town;  but  it  was  here,  in  the  home  dis¬ 
trict,  she  had  longest  been  "  Icachcr.” 

The  school  lot  originally  belonged  to 
old  Matthew  Marean  and  was  divided 
from  the  surrounding  meadows  by  a  stone 
wall.  In  the  fall  sumac  and  alder  flamed 
behind  it  with  the  first  frost;  gentians,  un- 
bclicvcdlv  blue,  shut  up  their  delicate 
cuns,  defying  coming  cold. 

Now  that  Miss  Malvina  taught  no 
more,  the  sturdy  deserted  old  structure 
seemed  to  her  like  a  friend,  a  companion. 
The  key  to  Number  Nine  was  inside  the 
clock  in  the  Marean  kitchen,  and  every 
few  weeks  Miss  Malvina  went  down  the 
hill,  let  herself  in.  and  sat  for  a  while  at 
the  desk  which  had  so  long  been  hers.  The 
one  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  her  peaceful 
life  was  the  fear  that  the  town  would  tear 
it  down  or  move  it  away. 

IT  WAS  late  in  lune.  Schools  would  soon 
he  closing  for  the  summer.  Teachers,  she 
knew,  were  already  markftig  examination 
papers.  The  children  were  bringing  in 
daily  great  hunches  of  laurel  and  daisies. 
(Iraduating  exercises  were  being  planned- 
pieces  to  speak  memorized,  compositions 
written. 

A  consuming  longing  to  go  hack  across 
the  years  possessed  her.  She  wanted,  tor- 
turingly,  to  teach  school  just  for  a  day;  to 
open  at  nine  and  dose  at  four.  She  had 
so  little  to  do  now — only  to  make  her  bed 
in  the  morning,  to  nutter  with  the  family 
mending,  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  dream. 

Mary  Emma  came  out  to  feed  the  hens. 
Watching.  Miss  Malvina  saw  Sam  slip 
from  the  bam  and  join  her.  saw  his  arm 
go  around  her  shoulders,  Mary  Emma's 
yellow  head  drawn  close  under  his  chin. 

Miss  Malvina  was  glad  they  had  made 
up;  hut,  some  way,  the  pretty  thing  she 
had  seen  only  made  her  more  lonely,  shut¬ 
ting  her  out  completely  from  their  united 
lives. 

She  pulled  herself  from  the  rocking 
chair,  went  indoors,  put  on  her  hat  and 
cape,  took  the  schoolhouse  key  and 
started  down  the  road,  walking  in  the 
grass  and  clover  blossoms  which  bordered 
the  beaten  footpath. 

The  key  turned  the  lock,  letting  Miss 
Malvina  into  the  entry  with  its  rows  of 
emptv  hooks.  Bevond  was  the  one  room, 
blackboards  on  tfic  walls,  a  problem  in 
fractions  still  faintly  chalked,  a  rule  writ¬ 


ten  out  about  the  Least  Common  Multi- 

!le  and  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor. 

he  round  stove  had  grown  rusty,  the 
children’s  scats  and  her  desk  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  thick  dust. 

Miss  Malvina  mounted  the  platform 
and  sat  down  in  the  chair  she  had  used  so 
long. 

She  thought  of  how  she  used  to  “open 
school:"  the  roll  call,  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible,  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  She  saw  again 
the  five-year-olds  in  the  primer  class,  the 
big  boys  and  girls  working  out  examples 
in  arithmetic. 

^HE  had  begun  to  teach  when  she  was 
k  ^  seventeen — and  she  had  taught  for 
fortv-cight  years.  Some  of  her  pupils' 
children  had  come  to  her,  repeating  the 
miracle  of  physical  immortality  by  the  color 
of  their  hair  and  eyes,  reminding  her  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers  l»y  gestures  and 
tricks  of  speech.  But  most  of  the  young¬ 
sters  enrolled  in  her  classes  had  left  town 
and  had  not  come  back.  Only  a  few  had 
settled  near  by. 

She  was  so  deep  in  her  dreams  that  she 
did  not  hear  the  smooth  purring  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  had  halted  outside.  Bur  f«x>t- 
steps  in  the  entry  startled  her  and  she 
looked  up  to  find  a  man  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

"Miss  Marean!"  he  cried.  "Well,  what 
do  you  know  about  this!  I  didn't  expect 
to  find  you  still  on  the  job." 

His  twinkling  dark  eyes  aw'akencd 
vague,  far-away  memories — a  little  boy 
with  a  freckled  nose. .  . . 

"I  was  driving  up  this  w^y  on  a  trip  to 
the  White  Mountains,"  lie  said,  "and  I 
thought  I'd  swing  off  through  the  old 
town.  I  was  going  to  hum  you  up.  But 
when  I  saw  the  door  open,  1  had  to  stop 
and  take  a  look  in.  Say”— he  went  to  her 
with  outstretched  hand— "it’s  great  to  see 
you;  but  I  bet  you  don’t  know  who  I  am!" 

"I  do,  too,"  Miss  Malvina  disputed, 
"lust  you  hold  your  horses  a  minute  till  1 
think.  ' 

She  beamed  into  his  face. 

“You're  little  Joe  Becker!”  she  burst 
our.  "And  you  used  to  have  to  sit  out  in 
front  where  1  could  watch  all  your  cut¬ 
ting-up.” 

"'Little  Joe’  is  good,"  he  told  her. 
"Weighed  myself  this  morning — two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  pounds!” 

"And  you  used  to  have  such  pindling 
legs,"  Miss  Malvina  recalled. 

1  he  visitor  sat  down  on  the  platform  at 
the  old  woman’s  feet. 

“You  kept  me 
often,”  he  accused. 


after  school  pretty 


"And  made  you  spat  the  erasers  to  get 
the  chalk  out,"  Miss  Marean  told  him. 
“That  warn't  much  of  a  punishment, 
though,  after  the  way  you  used  to  act  up 
— throwing  spit  balls  and  such  mischief." 

She  patted  his  shoulder  tenderly. 
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“I  never  once  supposed  you’d  ever 
grow  to  he  such  a  whopping  big  man,”  she 
said.  "You  was  such  a  skinny  little  fel¬ 
low.  I’d  lost  all  track  of  you,  too.  Where 
do  you  make  your  home,  and  what  busi¬ 
ness  are  you  in?" 

"I  live  in  New  York,"  he  told  her; “and, 
well— I  don’t  have  to  work  much  now. 
I’ve  made  quite  a  lot  of  money.  Say!”  he 
laughed.  “I  can  sec  old  Bill  French  up  in 
the  back  seat  wrestling  with  cube  root, 
plain  as  day.  What  was  the  sense  of  cube 
root,  anyway?" 

"I  don’t  know  as  I  know  myself,"  Miss 
Malvina  admitted.  “But  ’twas  kind  of 
fun  teaching  it — getting  the  answers  to 
come  out  right." 

Meeker  gazed  for  a  moment  out  over  the 
desks  in  the  schoolroom. 

"Do  you  know  whatever  became  of 
Sadie  Davis?"  he  asked  slowly. 

"I’ve  lost  track  of  her,  too,”  Miss  Mal¬ 
vina  answered.  “She  went  off  to  work 
somewhere  and  never  came  back.  Seems 
as  if  I’ve  heard  she  was  married.  But  it 
was  so  long  ago  I've  ’most  forgot.  I  sup¬ 
pose  you're  married  and  got  a  family,  too'" 

"Yep,”  Becker  answered.  “Two  boys 
and  a  girl.  Lord— but  I  wish  I  had  sent 
them  out  here  for  you  to  teach.  They've 
been  to  the  most  expensive  schools  in  the 
country,  all  three  of  them;  and  they  can’t 
add  a  column  of  hgurcs  straight  to  save 
their  souls." 

"But  I  ain’t  teaching  any  more,  Joe,” 
Miss  Malvina  explained.  I  m  only  just 
sitting  here.  This  school’s  been  shut  up 
going  on  live  years.  Let's  see.  I’m  'most 
seventy.  I  taught  up  to  the  time  I  was 
sixty-nvc — that  makes  it  longer  than  I 
thought.” 

She  chuckled  and  a  twinkle  came  into 
her  blue  Yankee  eyes. 

"The  school  committee  das'n’t  put  me 
out,”  she  conhded.  "Had  to  shut  up  the 
schoolhousc  in  older  to  get  rid  of  me.” 

"I  can’t  seem  to  remember  the  year  we 
moved  to  Boston."  Joe  Meeker  said  rem¬ 
iniscently.  "I  was  only  a  little  shaver.” 

Miss  Malvina  bent  over  the  desk. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  register  is 
down  in  the  bottom  drawer.  Maybe  it’s 
the  one  you’re  in.” 


Hunting,  she  found  a  flat  black 

book,  and  together  they  examined  it. 
In  September,  1X85,  there  was  entered 
the  name  of  Joseph  f.  Meeker,  aged  thir¬ 
teen. 

"Look  at  all  the  tardy  marks  after  your 
name,"  Miss  Marean  pointed  out.  "You 
gave  me  considerable  trouble,  as  I  recol¬ 
lect  it,  Joe.” 

Her  old  eyes  followed  the  faded  hand¬ 
writing  upon  the  red-lined  pages. 

"Here’s  the  Davis  girl's  name,"  she 
said.  "She  was  eleven  years  old.  I  kind 
of  suspicion  you  was  pretty  sweet  on  her, 
warn't  you ?  ’ 

The  big  man  grinned,  rose,  went  dpwn 
the  aisle,  flung  up  a  desk  cover,  and 
studied  it  for  a  moment. 

"Come  sec  this,"  he  said. 

Cut  deep  in  the  wood  were  the  initials 
J.  M.  and  S.  D. 

"Funny  how  I  remember  whittling 
them  out  with  a  jackknife,”  he  said.  “Just 
popped  into  my  head  like  a  flash." 

An  hour  they  talked,  then  the  horn  of 
Meeker's  car  broke  into  frantic  tooting. 
He  went  out  to  find  children  scampering 
away  from  the  running  board. 
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"They’re  Finn  boys,”  Miss  Malvina 
apologized  from  the  doorway.  "  I  hey’ve 
moved  in  over  to  the  Hopkins  place. 
I  here’s  a  sight  of  Finn  folks  buying  up 
farms  around  here  now.” 

Becker  looked  at  his  watch,  and  at  the 


sun. 


"Don't  you  want  to  take  a  little  ride 
down-town  with  ine?”  he  asked.  "I  want 
to  look  around  Main  Street;  but  I  ought 
to  be  over  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  line  before  dark." 

Together  they  locked  the 
door  and  Miss  Malvina  put 
the  key  in  her  pocket.  When 
Becker  helped  her  to  the 
seat  beside  him  she  was  so 
excited  that  she  did  not  see 
him  throw  something  into 
the  back  of  the  car  and  pull 


a  rug  over  it. 


tjX)R  weeks  Malvina  Ma- 
*  rean  talked  and  dreamed 
of  Joe  Becker's  visit.  He 
had  promised  to  stop  on  his 
way  back  and  bring  his 
wile  and  daughter.  But 
the  July  weeks  sped  away, 

August  came  and  went,  and 
no  second  visit  from  him 
broke  the  monotony  of  Miss 
Malvina's  days.  She  didn’t 
return  to  the  schoolhousc 
all  summer.  The  great  key 
lay  untouched  inside  the 
kitchen  clock. 

Rocking  on  the  porch  one 
afternoon,  she  saw  the  three 
selectmen  drive  up  and 
look  into  the  windows  of 
Number  Nine — and  she  w  as 
thrown  into  a  panic  of  fear! 

They  did  not  come  up  to 
ask  her  for  the  key,  but  the 
.purpose  of  their  visit  con¬ 
tinued  to  worry  her.  It 
would  be  just  like  Hiram 
Morse  to  want  to  turn  the 
useless  building  into  money. 

"Hiram's  terrible  tight," 

Miss  Malvina  told  Mary 
Emma.  "I  bet  anything 
he's  up  to  something  like 
that." 

Labor  Day  was  clow  at 
hand;  and  on  the  Tuesday 
after,  schools  would  reopen 
and  the  barge  would  In-gin 
to  go  back  and  forth  with 
its  load  of  shouting  children.  The  longing 
to  teach  again  began  to  torment  Miss 
Malvina.  She  dreamed  of  writing  out 
twenty  words  of  a  spelling  lesson  on  the 
blackboard  and  of  hearing  history  classes. 
A  foolish  phrase  repeated  itself  over  and 
over  in  her  mind:  "  I  he  climate  of  Uru¬ 
guay  is  extreme  and  dry.”  She  could  not 
seem  to  get  rid  of  it. 

"If  you'll  get  me  a  little  mite  of  milk 
toast  and  a  cup  of  tea  along  about  noon,” 
she  told  Sam’s  wife.  "I'll  just  lay  abed. 
One  of  my  legs  kind  of  pains  me." 

When  Mary  Emma  had  gone  down¬ 
stairs,  Miss  Malvina  pulled  the  patch- 
work  quilt  over  a  guilty  head. 

“I'm  an  old  fool  and  a  liar!”  she  said.  "I’m 
just  as  well  as  I  ever  w  as;  and  here  I  am 
worrying  Mary  Emma  and  Sam,  letting 
them  think  I’m  sick.  All  the  matter  is — 
1  want  t o leach  school  this  fall,  and  I  can’t." 

In  her  south  room  she  did  not  see  what 


Mary  Emma,  at  the  north  window,  wit¬ 
nessed  with  astonishment  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Labor  Day — a  great  number  of 
automobiles  around  the  old  schoolhousc! 
Little  cars  and  big  ones,  the  depot  bus,  a 
horse  and  buggy  hitched  incongruously  in 
their  midst. 

She  heard,  though,  a  knocking  at  the 
from  door  and  a  man’s  voice  speaking  her 
name.  1  he  voice  had  a  familiar  sound. 


They  preened  forw  ard 


In  a  moment  Mary  Emma  came  tearing 
up  the  stairs  and  rushed,  bright-eyed,  into 
the  room. 

“Aunt  Malvina!”  she  cried,  “you’re 
wanted!  Do  you  feel  well  enough  to  get 
up  and  take  a  little  ride.  W  ear  your  new 
dress.  That  Mr.  Becker  who  was  here  a 
while  ago  has  come  hack.  And  he’s  got 
some  car,  believe  me  I 


]YfISS  MALVINA  hurried  into  her  Sun- 
4  *  day  clothes,  smoothed  her  thin  gray 
hair  and  nervously  took  out  a  clean  hand¬ 
kerchief.  Then  excitedly  she  went  dow  n- 
stairs. 

Joe  Meeker  rose  from  a  porch  chair  to 
greet  her. 

"Brought  my  wife  to  sec  you,"  he  said. 
"She’s  out  in  the  machine.  Won’t  you 
come  for  a  little  ride  with  us?" 

A  chauffeur  and  a  woman  in  a  white 
gown  were  in  the  automobile  at  the  gate. 


Number  Nine  School!  louse,  by  Reinette  Love well 


The  woman  put  out  both  hands  to  her. 

(oe’s  talked  so  much  about  you  1  feel 
I  had  known  you  always,”  she  said. 
‘‘This  is  such  lovely  country.  I’ve  never 
seen  anything  more  beautiful  anywhere 
than  these  hill-top  villages  with  their 
white  steeples.  And  I  simply  adore  these 
elm  trees.  I  come  from  the  prairie  states, 
and  all  this  greenness  just  gets  me!” 

Miss  Malvina  was  so  flustered  that  she 


a. id  stopped — she  could  not  go  on. 

I  hev  pressed  forward  to  shake  hands, 
her  old  pupils  of  the  years  that  were  gone. 

"Lucy  Mann!”  she  recognized  a  woman 
with  gray  hair.  ou  ain’t  changed  one 
particle.  5  ou  look  just  the  same  as  you 
did  when  you  was  a  girl.” 

Lucy  kissed  her. 

“It’s  you  who  haven't  changed,”  she 
said.  "  I  here  never  was  a  teacher  like  you 


4.5 

“That  was  easy  enough,”  Joseph  T. 
Becker,  millionaire  manufacturer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Becker  and  Company,  answered 
her.  "I  took  along  the  register  when  I 
was  here  in  June.” 

I_IE  DID  not  add  that  he  had  put  three 
*  *  men  at  work  tracing  down  every  name 
— and  that  no  one  but  himself  knew  the 
money  it  had  cost  to  stage  that  reunion. 


to  nhukc  hand*,  her  old  pupils  of  the  years  that  were  gone 


did  not  even  notice  which  way  they  were 
going,  until  the  machine  stopped  in  front 
of  the  schoolhousc.  She  looked  out  then, 
and  saw  the  long  rows  of  cars  parked  be¬ 
side  the  roadway. 

"What’s  going  on?”  she  cried.  "Must 
be  they  have  sold  Number  Nine!” 

“lust  you  come  in  and  see  what’s  going 
on,’1  Joe  Becker  told  her. 

He  helped  her  out,  keeping  his  arm 
about  her  as  he  led  her  to  the  old  door- 
stone  and  up  into  the  entry  to  the  school¬ 
room.  And  there,  crowding  the  aisles  and 
seats,  were  fifty  or  sixty  men  and  women, 
no  longer  young — prosperous  people, 
common  everyday  folk,  a  man  w  ho  had 
been  the  governor  of  a  state,  and  a  man 
who  kept  books  for  twenty  dollars  a  week. 
On  Miss  Malvina’s  desk  were  piled  letters 
and  telegrams.  A  great  bunch  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty  roses  greeted  her  misting  eyes. 

“Why,  what — ”  said  Miss  Malvina, 


in  the  world;  and  I  don't  believe  there 
ever  will  be  again.” 

rPHKRK  came  then  to  greet  her  a  tall 
1  woman  with  a  bird  of  paradise  on  her 
hat  and  a  skirt  w  hich  was  very  short.  Her 
face  was  rouged,  her  hair  bright  with 
henna.  Jet  pendants  dangled  from  her 
ears.  \\  atching.  Joe  Becker  found  out 
w  hat  had  become  of  Sadie  Davis. 

One  by  one  they  reported. ...  Lewis 
ilallock  lixed  in  Chicago.  . .  .  Jessie  Joslin 
had  never  married.  . .  .  Mary  Briggs  had 
six  children. . . .  Sam.  her  brother,  was 
dead — he  was  a  great  surgeon. 

“Always  'sat  doctoring  animals,”  Miss 
Malvina  remembered. 

The  Hartwell  boys  were  out  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  They  had  sent  a  telegram. 

"I  don’t  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  you 
ever  found  them  all.  Joe!"  she  said. 
“They've  scattered  so.  and  live  so  fur  off." 


It  was  he  that  presented  the  loving  cup 
her  pupils  had  bought,  a  shining  thing 
from  a  famous  Fifth  Avenue  shop.  “Mal¬ 
vina  Marcan"  was  engraved  upon  its  side, 
with  an  inscription  beneath  which  cut  it¬ 
self  deep  into  Miss  Malvina's  heart,  mak¬ 
ing  it  bleed  a  bit. 

When  they  called  upon  her  for  a  speech 
and  she  stood  up  behind  the  battered  desk 
— her  thin  hands  grasping  the  silver  cup, 
their  blue  veins  puffed  and  swollen  with 
the  years,  her  gaunt  old  figure  trembling 
— the  crowded  room  became  suddenly 
very  still.  The  rouged  face  of  Sadie  Davis 
softened  to  tenderness,  Joe  Becker’s  eyes 
were  full  of  tears. 

But  Miss  Malvina  could  not  talk. 
W  ords  would  not  come.  A  moment  or 
two  she  stood  looking  down  at  the  men 
and  women  upon  the  school  benches.  1  hen 
she  bowed  her  silver)’  head  and  shut  her 
eyes.  As  she  had  {Continued  on  page  159) 
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Experiences  Of 
An  Ambulance  Surgeon 

Stories  of  how  people  behave  when  hurt  or  sick,  including  examples  of  rare  bravery, 
queer  exaggerations,  and  strange  delusions — When  and  how  to  send  in  calls  for  an 
ambulance,  and  what  you  should  do  in  case  of  injuries  when  no  ambulance  or  doctor 
is  available — Human  nature  as  seen  by  one  who  has  answered  as  many  as  two 

hundred  ambulance  calls  in  a  single  month 

By  Dr.  IV.  A.  Chipman 

Of  the  Staff  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York 


RECENTLY,  while  serving  as  an 
ambulance  surgeon  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  in  New  York,  I  was 
j  called  out  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  attend  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  been  struck  down  by  a  trol¬ 
ley  car  on  the  lower  East  Side.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  accident  I 
found  the  man  sitting  in  a  doorway  and 
leaning  for  support  against  the  casing. 

While  I  was  making 
my  examination,  the  man 
himself  and  two  friends 
with  him  assured  me  that 
he  had  been  badly  hurt, 
and  they  spoke  of  the 
big  amount  of  damages 
he  ought  to  get  from  the 
trolley  company.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  could  find 
nothing  wrong  with  him 
except  a  mere  scratch  on 
his  thigh  and  a  three- 
cornered  tear  in  his 
trousers. 

Finally  1  told  the  man 
that  his  imagination  and 
his  friends  must  have 
made  him  think  he  was 
hurt  a  great  deal  worse 
than  he  really  was,  and 
that  the  best  tiling  lie 
could  do  was  to  get  up 
and  go  home. 

"Aren’t  you  going  to 
sew  up  the  cut  on  my 
leg?"  lie  asked. 

“There  isn’t  any  cut,” 

I  told  him. 

break  in  the  skin.  A  cat 
could  give  you  a  worse 
scratch  than  that." 

Getting  to  his  feet,  the 
man  shook  himself  and 
seemed  surprised  that  he  was  able  to 
stand.  "It’s  certainly  one  on  me,”  he 
said.  "  I  thought  1  was  a  case  for  the  hos¬ 
pital,  sure."  Then,  as  he  sized  up  the  real 
extent  of  his  damage,  he  exclaimed, 
"Great  heavens!  I  hat’s  a  pretty  bad  tear 
in  my  trousers,  anyhow!  Doctor,  as  long 
as  you’re  here,  would  you  mind  sewing 
that  up?” 

I  take  it  that  by  this  time  the  patient 
was  able  to  see  the  humor  in  the  situation, 
hut  as  I  was  then  on  twenty-four-hour 
duty  and  had  been  answering  calls  all  day 
and  most  of  the  night,  it  was  not  quite  as 


funny  to  me  as  it  might  have  been.  I  have 
found  that  a  good  many  people  arc  like 
this  man  in  exaggerating  the  extent  of 
their  injuries  after  their  friends  have  told 
them  they  ought  to  collect  damages. 

The  trivial  cases  on  which  an  ambu¬ 
lance  surgeon  is  called  out  are  most  likely 
to  come  in  between  the  hour  of  midnight 
and  early  morning.  Sometimes  these  are 
cases  of  people  who  have  only  a  stomach 


ache  and  who,  owing  to  the  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  pains  that  come  on  during 
the  small  hours,  think  they  are  mortally 
ill.  Generally,  all  that  these  people  need 
is  a  doctor  to  reassure  them— or  at  most 
a  cathartic.  In  a  good  many  instances  too, 
people  send  in  for  an  ambulance  after 
midnight  because  after  that  hour  most 

Cracticing  physicians  charge  an  extra  fee. 

ecentlv  we  have  had  quite  a  number  of 
trivial  after-midnight  cases  of  a  peculiar 
variety. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  a  man  telephoned  to  Police 


Headquarters  that  he  needed  an  ambu¬ 
lance  right  away.  I  responded  to  the 
summons,  going  to  the  home  of  a  man 
who  was  in  pretty  good  circumstances.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  ter¬ 
rible  pain  that  was  shooting  up  and  down 
his  right  leg;  that  his  leg  felt  hot  and 
swollen;  that  the  pain  seemed  to  he  spread¬ 
ing  over  his  whole  body. 

1  asked  him  to  indicate  just  exactly 
where  the  pain  was,  and 
from  the  indications  he 
gave  I  could  see  that  the 
pain  did  not  run  along 
any  nerves.  His  vague¬ 
ness  made  me  suspect 
the  real  nature  of  the 
man's  trouble;  so  I  told 
him  that  his  leg  was  in 
perfectly  normal  rendi¬ 
tion  and  that  he  ought 
to  get  his  imagination 
under  better  control. 

"Now  don’t  say  that. 
Doctor,"  he  urged.  "Any¬ 
how,  give  me  a  little 
something  to  help  me 
get  my  imagination  un¬ 
der  control.  A  small 
drink  of  whisky  would 
help  a  lot.  These  arc 
awfully  trying  times  on  a 
man  who  has  got  a  pain 
like  mine.” 

I  had  to  tell  the  pa¬ 
tient  that  I  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  administer  the 
treatment  he  desired.  In 
a  good  many  instances 
people  who  have  adopted 
ruses  of  this  kind  in  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the 
eighteenth  amendment 
have  been  doomed  to 
disappointment,  because  alcohol  is  not 
one  of  the  remedies  included  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  our  ambulances.  One  man  sent 
in  three  calls  for  imaginary  ills  of  this  kind 
in  as  many  days  and,  in  the  end.  to  keep 
him  from  monopolizing  the  service,  he  had 
to  be  confined  in  a  city  institution. 

As  an  ambulance  surgeon  I  have  gone 
out  on  as  many  as  203  emergency  calls  in 
a  single  month.  In  one  day  I  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  as  many  as  20  calls,  and  have 
traveled  more  than  75  miles  in  going  after 
and  bringing  patients  to  the  hospital — 
people  with  broken  legs  or  arms,  frac- 


imi. 


I)r.  \V.  A.  Chipman.  who  joined  thestaffof  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  after 
graduation  from  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1921.  is  shown  In  his  regular 
place  when  going  out  with  the  ambulance.  "Riding  the  bus"  is  part  of  the 
city  hospital  training  of  every  young  surgeon.  In  the  accompanying  article 
Doctor  Chipman  give*  a  vivid  account  of  what  he  learned  about  human  na¬ 
ture  from  this  experience,  together  with  many  practical  hints  for  all  of  us 
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tured  skulls,  bad  gashes  in  their  limbs  or 
bodies,  and  others  who  have  been  taken 
dangerously  ill  with  pneumonia,  or  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  intestines,  heart,  or  chest. 

“  Riding  the  ambulance”  is  a  duty  re¬ 
quired  of  every  graduate  in  medicine  who 
joins  the  staff  of  a  big  city  hospital,  and 
is  really  a  great  experience  in  the  training 
school  of  human  nature.  It  brings  one  in 
touch  with  all  kinds  of  people,  the  poor 
and  the  well-to-do,  the  sincere  and  the 
insincere,  people  who  appreciate  what  you 
do  for  them  and  some  who  don’t.  I  have 
seen  some  who  were  only  slightly  hurt 
take  on  as  though  they  were  in  terrible 
suffering,  while  others,  who  were  really 
badly  off,  have  smiled  bravely  through 
real  agony. 

PEOPLE  sometimes  ask  me  whether  men 
nr  women  bear  pain  more  bravely.  I 
have  found  that  men  as  a  rule  are  more 
likely  to  make  light  of  small  injuries, 
while  women  are  more  likely  to  be  upset 
by  them;  but  when  it  comes  to  enduring 
real  pain  some  of  the  bravest  cases  I  have 

seen  have  occurred  among  old  people  and  _ 

children.  •••••  »n< 

Recently,  an  Italian  woman  seventy  The  man  on  the  stretcher  «ui  injured  when  crowing  the  street  in  front  of  n  truck, 

years  old,  on  Stepping  out  from  behind  a  In  this  case.  an  seldom  happens,  the  surgeon  had  a  chance  to  attend  Ills  patient 

pillar  of  the  Third  Avenue  elevated  line,  without  being  more  or  lew  impeded  by  a  big  throng  of  spectators.  Altogether  in 

was  struck  down  by  a  heavy  truck  The  New  'or*4  ‘here  are  107  ambulances  in  continuous  operation.  They  are  manned 

wheels  ran  over  her  legs  and  broke  them  350  ,ur*eOM-  *nd  ,n  ■  >’*"’•  "mc  rc"«*,nd  moru  ,h“"  111  000 

both  above  the  knee.  Hut  she  neither 

screamed  nor  fainted,  and  later  I  was  told  to  the  stretcher.  Then  it  was  necessary  somewhere  near  together  again.  Then  her 
that,  even  as  she  was  picked  up  from  the  to  “immobilize”  the  fracture  so  that  she  legs  were  bound  in  Thomas  splints  to  hold 
street  and  carried  into  a  drug  store  to  could  be  transported  to  the  hospital  them  in  position, 
await  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance,  she  where  her  legs  could  he  set  with  the  aid  of  This  work  was  necessarily  very  painful, 
began  to  pray  softly.  anesthetics  and  the  X-ray.  especially  when  the  splintered  surfaces  of 

An  examination  disclosed  that  the  bone  While  this  was  being  done  she  had  to  be  bone  grated  upon  each  other.  Yet  the 
of  one  of  the  fractures  was  all  but  pro-  held  firmly  by  the  shoulders  bv  two  men.  woman  made  no  protest.  Once  slur 
truding  through  the  flesh.  Nevertheless,  Handages  were  fastened  around  her  ankles,  moaned  slightly,  but  when  a  policeman 
the  patient  uttered  never  a  sound  of  com-  and  by  means  of  these  her  legs  were  said  kindly,  “Never  mind,  Mother.  It’s 
plaint  when  she  was  lifted  from  a  chair  itreuhed  until  the  broken  bones  were  all  right.  Mother!”  she  actually  looked  up 

into  his  face  and  smiled.  On  the  way  to 
the  hospital,  while  the  ambulance  was 
passing  over  rough  cobbles,  she  raised  her 
voice  just  once.  It  seemed  that  she  had 
some  complaint  to  make;  but  actually  all 
she  had  said  was,  “Doctor,  Doctor,  what 
hospital  are  you  taking  me  tor’’ 

.»• 

ANOTHER  case  which  1  think  showed 
*  *  the  qualitcsof  real  bravery  was  that  of 
a  little  Irish  lad.  Running  barefooted,  he 
had  stepped  on  the  rough  edge  of  a  broken 
bottle,  and  had  cut  a  deep  gash  in  his  foot. 
In  sewing  this  up,  it  was  impossible  to  use 
even  local  anesthetics,  and  when  the  first 
stitch  was  taken  the  boy  cried  loudly  and 
struggled  to  get  ((.' oi tinued  on  page  I  by) 


The  'ambulance  in  the  picture  above  was  called  to  lake  to  the 
hospital  a  woman  who  had  scalded  herself  in  the  kitchen  of  her 
home  on  the  lower  East  Side.  The  picture  at  the  right  gives  a 
glimpse  of  "olden  times"  and  shows  that  “public  interest"  in 
the  work  of  the  ambulance  surgeon  was  just  as  keen  in  the  days 
of  horse-drawn  vehicles  as  it  is  now.  To-day  all  ambulances 
In  New  York  are  motor-driven,  and  when  out  on  calls 
make  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  When  the 
horse  was  In  use  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  *%a s  not  unusual 
before  the  arrival  of  an  ambulance.  Now  one  can  he  rhere  with¬ 
in  twelve  minutes  at  most,  and  generally  within  four  or  five 


She  wondered,  as  time  slipped  by.  Just  wlint  would  happen 

A  Mother  Who 


THERE  was  great  excitement  in 
the  Matthews  household.  They 
usually  got  up  early,  that  is, 
Mollic  did.  But  this  morning 
the  children — Jimmie.  Frances, 
Charlie,  Mary,  and  even  Baby  Ruth— 
were  all  up  long  before  daylight.  In  fact, 
they  woke  Mollic  up,  so  that  she  arose 
a  full  hour  earlier  than  usual,  although 
she  had  been  in  bed  such  a  short  time. 

Now,  the  cause  of  the  excitement  was 
that  it  was  circus  day,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  the  Matthews  children 
were  going.  I  hough  Jimmie,  the  eldest, 
was  thirteen,  he  had  never  been  to  a 
circus  or  anything  else,  because  there  was 
never  money  with  which  to  go. 

There  had  been  no  money  for  things 
even  when  Jim  Matthews  was  alive.  And 
after  he  was  gone  Mollic  found  it  so 
desperately  hard  to  feed  five  hungry 
mouths  and  clothe  five  small  bodies, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  own,  besides  paying 

tim’s  funeral  and  doctor's  bills  bit  by 
it,  that  each  year  she  had  had  to  promise 
the  children  that  next  year —  And  the 


next  year  she  had  had  to  swallow  hard 
at  the  disappointed,  wistful  little  faces 
and  promise  them  that  if  they  would  just 
wait  until  next  year — 

And  thev  had  waited  so  bravely  and 
uncomplainingly,  trying  hard  not  to  let 
her  see  their  disappointment,  that  the 
last  time  she  had  resolved  she  would  not 
disappoint  them  again,  no  matter  what 
happened. 

So  when  the  gorgeous  posters  went  up 
on  the  billboards,  she  promised  the 
children  that  this  time  they  should  go 
to  the  circus,  and  she  meant  to  keep  that 
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promise.  But  it  was  not  going  to  be 
easy.  It  was  true  that  all  of  Jim's  bills 
had  been  finally  paid,  in  drops  of  blood 
it  seemed  to  her;  but  the  cost  of  living 
had  steadily  risen  and  the  children  had 
steadily  grown,  requiring  more  to  eat, 
more  to  cover  their  bodies,  more  books 
and  requisites  at  school.  So  that  the  day 
before  circus  day  found  Mollic  with  just 
two  dimes  in  the  house,  and  a  few  dollars 
due  from  Mrs.  Renfro  for  sewing. 

It  would  take  all  Mrs.  Renfro  owed 
her  to  take  the  children  to  the  circus,  and 
that  did  not  mean  there  would  be  anv- 
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lo  provide  the  nit  clrcun  tickets,  just  what  could  happen 

Wouldn’t  Give  Up 

Buntyn  Willie 
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thine  to  sprntl  for  peanuts,  balloons,  and 
such  things.  *1  hey  would  just  get  inside 
the  big  tent,  and  that  was  all.  But 
Mollic  fold  herself  that  would  be  enough. 

She  shut  her  eves  to  the  fact  that  no 
more  money  was  in  sight;  and  if  she 
spent  the  Renfro  money  for  the  circus  — 
But  she  was  going  to  spend  it,  that  was 
all.  She  was  going  to  keep  her  promise, 
renewed  so  many  times,  to  her  children. 
And  surely  they  would  not  have  to  go 
hungry  because  she  did  it.  There  would 
be  a  way  provided.  She'd  manage  some¬ 
how.  But,  sometimes,  when  she  wondered 


just  hrre  she  was  going  to  manage,  she 

C*  so  afraid  she  almost  wavered  in 
determination.  But  then  the  sight 
of  her  children’s  eager  faces  and  their 
never-ending  talk  of  the  wonders  they 
were  to  see  stiffened  her.  She  would  find 
some  way.  Her  children  should  not  he 
disappointed  again. 

AFRAID  lest  there  might  he  some  mis¬ 
take  about  the  money  for  the  circus 
tickets,  she  telephoned  Mrs.  Renfro  the 
day  before  that  she  would  deliver  the 
sewing  early  the  next  morning,  and  asked 


her  to  have  the  money  ready,  explaining 
just  why  she  wanted  it.  I  hen  she  sat 
up  half  the  night  finishing  the  work. 

After  a  scanty  breakfast,  which  the 
children  were  too  excited  to  eat,  Mollie 
got  ready  to  take  the  sewing  home.  She 
would  not  send  it  by  Jimmie  or  Frances, 
as  she  usually  did,  because  she  had. 
after  much  anxious  thought,  decided  to 
raise  her  prices  a  little.  She  knew  that 
she  sewed  far  more  cheaply  than  any¬ 
body  else,  but  she  had  been  afraid  to 
charge  more — afraid  of  losing  her  cus¬ 
tomers.  Now,  however,  her  need  was  so 
urgent  it  gave  her  a  desperate  courage. 
She  told  herself  that  if  she  raised  just 
a  little,  and  Mrs.  Renfro  paid  it,  it  would 
mean  a  little  margin,  not  much,  but 
enough  to  give  her  a  chance. 

Admonishing  the  children  to  clean  up 
the  house  while  she  was  gone,  and  to  wash 
and  dress  each  other,  she  set  out.  All  the 
way  she  thought  about  that  little  raise 
in  price.  What  would  Mrs.  Renfro  say? 
Would  she  pay  it  without  protest?  If 
she  did —  Mollic  drew  a  long  breath.  But 
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if  she  didn’t —  Mol  lie  plodded  on  wor¬ 
riedly,  shifting  the  heavy  bundle  from  one 
arm  to  the  other. 

At  the  big,  handsome  Renfro  home,  a 
maid  came  to  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Renfro  is  expecting  me,"  Mollie 
told  the  girl.  "1  'phoned  her  yesterday 
I’d  be  here  early  this  morning." 

The  girl,  who  knew  Mollie  and  her 
errands  there,  shook  her  head  kindly. 
"I’m  sorry,  but  Mrs.  Renfro  is  out  of 
town.  She  left  last  night.” 

Mollie  stared  at  the  maid  in  utter 
consternation.  “Hut— but — ”  she  stam¬ 
mered.  Then,  suddenly,  a  wave  of  hope 
and  relief  swept  over  her.  Mrs.  Renfro 
had,  of  course,  left  the  money  for  her! 

CHE  handed  the  bundle  to  the  girl.  “It’s 
*  ^  her  sewing,"  she  explained.  "I  guess 
she  left  the  money  for  it?” 

"No;"  the  maid  shook  her  head  again. 
"She  didn’t  leave  it  with  me.” 

"Hut — but — "  Mollie  stammered  again. 
"She  promised — " 

"She  left  in  such  a  hurry,  I  guess  she 
forgot  it,”  the  maid  said  kindly.  "She  got 
a  telegram  that  her  mother  was  sick,  and 
she  had  to  run  for  the  train." 

Mollie  stood  stunned. 

"Hut  she  might  have  told  Mr.  Renfro 
about  it,”  the  girl  added.  "I  heard  her 
telling  him  a  lot  of  things  to  attend  to. 

I  didn’t  hear  her  mention  the  sewing, 
hut  she  might  have  told  him.  I  can 
telephone  him  about  it,  if  you  want  me 
to." 

"No,"  Mollie  caught  her  breath  in 
passionate  relief.  "No;  I’ll  go  up  to  his 
office.  1  guess  she  did  tell  him  about  it, 
as  she  promised  me  she  wouldn’t  forget 
it.  Just  keep  the  sewing,  it  will  be  all 
right.” 

Mollie  started  up-town  to  Mr.  Renfro's 
office,  walking  fast.  It  was  a  long  way 
and  she  had  no  car  fare.  She’d  get  the 
money,  she  told  herself,  even  if  Mrs. 
Renfro  hadn’t  told  her  husband  about 
it.  He'd  take  her  word  for  it,  she  knew. 
He’d  have  to.  Her  children  were  not 
going  to  be  disappointed! 

Mollie  found  nobody  in  Mr.  Renfro’s 
office  but  his  stenographer. 

"Mr.  Renfro  went  hunting  early  this 
morning,”  tire  girl  said  when  Mollie 
asked  for  him. 

Mollie  caught  at  the  door  facing.  Mr. 
Renfro  zone,  too!  Then  she  steadied  her¬ 
self.  Hut  he  might  have  left  the  money 
for  her. 

"Did  he  leave  anything  for  Mrs. 
Matthews?”  she  asked  the  girl. 

"Why,  no;  he  didn’t  leave  anything 
but  a  note  on  my  desk  saying  he  was 

C)ing  hunting.  He  didn’t  even  say  where 
i  was  going  or  when  he  would  be  hack. 
I’m  sorry,”  she  added  as  she  saw  Mollie's 
face.  "Was  it  anything  I  could  attend 
to?” 

"No;”  Mollie  said  dully,  and  went  out 
of  the  office  and  slowly  homeward. 

For  the  first  few  blocks  she  walked  in  a 
da/e.  I  hen  her  mind  began  to  function. 
It  looked  as  though  she  was  beaten.  Hut 
she  would  not  give  up  yet.  She  would 
not  tell  the  children  now.  She  would 
take  them  on  to  the  parade,  and  perhaps, 
before  time  for  the  circus,  she  could  think 
of  something,  see  some  way  out.  -She 
had  no  clear  idea  what,  but  surely  there 
was  a  way.  Surely,  when  you  did  your 
best — 
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At  home  she  found  Jimmie  finishing 
the  dishes  and  Frances  vigorously  scrub¬ 
bing  Charlie,  who,  for  a  wonder,  was  not 
howling  a  protest.  Mars'  and  Haby  Ruth 
were  already  dressed  and  were  sitting 
very  straight  and  very  still  on  chairs  in 
the  little  front  room.  Mollie  stopped  and 

Catted  their  small  eager  faces,  while  a 
ard  lump  came  into  her  throat. 

"Did  you  get  the  money  all  right, 
Ma?”  Jimmie  asked  as  Mollie  entered 
the  kitchen.  She  turned  and  went  out 
hurriedly,  pretending  not  to  hear  him. 

She  took  the  children  to  the  parade  and 
let  them  stand  so  near  the  line  of  march 
they  could  almost  touch  the  fairy  floats, 
gayly  caparisoned  horses  and  animal  cages 
as  they  passed.  She  did  not  see  the  parade 
herself.  She  saw  only  her  children’s 
faces,  rapt,  eager,  shining  with  happiness 
at  the  unbelievable  wonders  they  saw, 
at  the  unbelievable  wonders  they  were 
to  see.  How  happy  they  were!  Mollie 
choked.  How  happy  they  were!  But, 
when  she  told  them  they  could  not  go 
to  the  circus — 

She  put  her  hand  suddenly  on  Jimmie’s 
shoulder,  for  he  had  been  disappointed 
more  times  than  the  others  and  she  knew 
that  soon  he  would  be  too  old  to  feel  the 
allure,  to  see  the  things  under  the  big 
tent  as  they  ought  to  be  seen,  as  only 
childhood  can  sec  them. 

Jimmie  reached  up  and  patted  her  hand, 
turning  up  to  her  his  wistful,  freckled 
face.  "Ma.  it  just  don’t  seem  wc  arc 
actually  going  to  sec  it  all,  docs  it?” 
He  drew  a  long  breath.  "Gee!  Won’t  I 
have  something  to  tell  the  kids  that 
don’t  get  to  go." 


AFTER  the  parade  Mollie  took  thechil- 
dren  home.  She  cooked  a  hasty  lunch 
and  put  it  on  the  table.  She  could  not  cat 
anything  and,  while  the  children  were 
eating,  she  went  into  the  bedroom  and 
sat  down. 

She  had  not  thought  of  a  way  out. 
She  had  not  thought  of  anything.  Was 
she  going  to  have  to  give  up?  Was  she 
going  to  have  to  tell  the  children  now 
that  they  couldn’t  go?  She  suddenly 

[ut  her  head  down  on  the  side  of  the 
ard  little  bed.  Was  there  no  way  even 
when  one  did  one’s  best?  She  sat  there  a 
long  time  praying,  though  she  did  not 
know  she  was  praying. 

Surely,  when  one  did  one’s  best —  She 
raised  her  head  and  looked  upward. 
Surely,  then  one  could  not  fail  utterly! 
If  one  could  fail,  then  where  was  justice? 
Where  was  God? 

Where  were  they  ?  She  stood  up 
stanchly.  Where  were  they?  Why, 
Justice  reigned,  of  course.  And  God 
was  in  His  heaven,  and  He  had  promised 
all  His  little  children  who  did  their  best 
and  trusted  Him—  She  had  done  her 
best,  and  she  would  trust  Him  to  the  end, 
and  she  knew  that  He  would  not  fail  her. 

She  went  back  out  to  the  kitchen  with 
a  new  straightness  to  her  tired  shoulders 
and  a  new  light  in  her  eyes.  Her  children 
were  not  going  to  be  disappointed.  God 
would  provide  a  way. 

She  got  the  five  small  faces  and  five 
pairs  of  hands  clean  again.  I  hen,  with 
the  two  dimes  tied  in  the  comer  of  her 
handkerchief,  they  set  out  for  the  circus 
grounds.  1  hey  started  early,  for  it  was  a 
long  way  and  car  fare  was  out  of  the 
question. 


Jimmie  walked  on  one  side  of  Mollie 
and  Frances  on  the  other.  The  three 
smaller  children  trotted  along  in  front, 
and  they  did  not  fret  at  the  long  blocks 
they  had  to  traverse  or  the  rough,  steep 
hills  they  had  to  climb. 

Mollie  went  along,  wondering  at  her¬ 
self.  Only  two  dimes  in  the  corner  of  her 
handkerchief  and  six  circus  tickets  to 
buy.  Vet  she  was  not  afraid.  She  had  a 
feeling  of  calmness  and  peace  unusual  to 
her. 

"Ma,  did  you  ever  go  to  a  circus  when 
you  was  a  kid?”  Charlie  dropped  back  to 
ask  her. 

Mollie  shook  her  head.  There  had 
been  no  money  in  her  family  for  circuses 
either,  and  she  had  never  gone  to  one. 
She  smiled  a  little  now  as  she  remembered 
how  she  hid  her  hurt  by  pretending  that 
she  did  not  want  to  go,  that  ladies  did 
nor  po  to  such  places. 

When  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the 
circus  grounds,  Mollie  called  the  children 
back  to  her.  Hut  she  had  difficulty  in 
holding  them. 

.  Charlie  wanted  to  po  in  the  big  tent 
at  once  to  sec  the  animals.  Hut  Mollie 
shook  her  head.  "No;  we’ll  see  what’s 
to  be  seen  out  here  first,”  she  said. 
"We’ve  got  plenty  of  time.” 

"Hut  hadn’t  I  better  get  the  tickets 
now,  Ma,”  Jimmie  urged  anxiously,  “so 
we’ll  be  sure  to  get  in  ?” 

Mollie  shook  her  head  again,  keeping 
her  eyes  away  from  her  boy.  "Not  yet, 
son.  There’s  no  hurry.  Lets  go  over  and 
see  the  man  walk  the  rope.” 

They  made  the  round  of  the  circus 

! rounds,  seeing  all  there  was  to  he  seen 
ree.  That  is,  the  children  saw  and 
gasped  with  delight  at  everything.  But 
Mollie  saw  nothing  except  her  children’s 
eager,  happy  faces,  felt  nothing  but  the 
two  dimes  held  tightly  in  her  hand.  She 
wondered,  as  time  slipped  by,  just  what 
would  happen  to  provide  the  six  circus 
tickets,  just  what  could  happen.  After 
a  while  Doubt,  small  and  insidious,  tried 
to  creep  in.  Hut  she  shut  him  out  quickly. 

"No,"  she  said  doggedly,  "no;  God 
won’t  let  my  children  be  disappointed 
when  I’ve  done  my  best.  I  know  lie 


won’t.” 


When  they  had  made  the  rounds  anJ 
Mollie  was  thinking  what  to  do  to  hold 
the  children,  Jimmie  grew  anxious: 

"Ma,  everybody’s  going  in.  Can’t 
w,c  go  now?  We’ve  seen  everything  out 
here." 

"No."  Mollie  said  hurriedly.  "It’s 
too  early  yet.  We’d  get  tired  sitting  still 
so  long.  I  et’s  stroll  around  a  little 
longer/’ 

CO  THEY  started  the  rounds  the  sec- 
ond  time.  The  children  were  quieter 
now  and,  instead  of  looking  again  at 
things  they  had  already  seen,  they  watched 
the  entrance  to  the  big  tent  eagerly. 

“(ice!  Ma,  if  wc  don’t  hurry  up,  we 
won’t  have  time  to  see  the  animals," 
Charlie  fretted.  "And  Ruth  wants  to 
see  the  monkeys.  They’ve  got  a  little 
baby  monkey.” 

"1  want  to  sec  the  baby  monkey,” 
Ruth  said. 

Mollie  looked  around  her  desperately 
for  something  to  quiet  them  just  a  little 
longer,  until  the  thing  could  happen. 
"For  it  will  happen,"  she  told  herself 
doggedly.  "It’s  got  ( Continued  on  page  164) 


The  Luck  of  Being  Lame 

By  William  Johnston 


HEN  people  say  to  me, 
"Don’t  you  find  being 
lame  a  terrible  handicap?" 
I  can  truthfully  answer, 
"There’s  a  lot  of  luck  in 
being  lame,  if  you  only  know  how  to  look 
at  it." 

I  will  admit,  however,  that  just  after  it 
had  happened,  when  I  had  had  months  of 

Cain  and  had  spent  weeks  in  the  surgeons’ 
ands,  and  was  finally  able  to  be  up  and 
move  about  a  little  on  crutches,  the  pros¬ 
pect  was  appalling.  It 
was  a  tremendous  shock 
when  the  doctor,  after  a 
carefulexamination.said: 

"You  never  will  be 
able  to  walk  without  a 
brace." 

My  amusements,  like 
those  of  most  Ameri¬ 
cans,  had  required  the 
use  of  two  good  legs.  I 
had  ridden  horseback, 
played  tennis,  and  was 
fond  of  fishing  and  trav¬ 
el.  In  my  hours  of  recre¬ 
ation  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  bowl,  to  play 
pool  and  billiards.  I’ he 
doctor's  verdict  seemed 
to  sound  the  death-knell 
for  most  of  my  physical 
pastimes.  It  made  me 
miserable  to  realize  that 
I  should  have  to  get 
along  without  the  games 
and  exercises  that  make 
life  interesting  and  keep 
the  body  fit.  All  the 
time  I  was  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  brace 
which  had  been  ordered, 

I  was  disconsolate. 

Then  the  brace  ar¬ 
rived  —  a  great,  clumsy 
contrivance  of  leather 
and  steel  that  weighed 
seventeen  pounds.  I 
tried  it  on  once.  Then 
and  there  I  learned  the  first  lesson  that 
lameness  brings. 

Horror-stricken  at  the  prospect  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  drag  around  a  seventeen-pound  fet¬ 
ter  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life,  I  set  my 
jaw  and  brought  into  action  a  strength  of 
resolution  which  hitherto  I  did  not  know 
I  had.  “I’m  going  to  learn  to  walk  with¬ 
out  a  brace,”  I  said. 

"I  am  afraid  it’s  impossible,”  warned 
the  doctor. 

'Til  do  it,"  I  said. 

That  was  the  first  great  discover)*  that 
my  lameness  had  brought  to  me:  .1  hand¬ 
icap  strengthens  the  character. 

I'p  to  that  time,  most  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  would  have  described  me  as  a  man 
of  easy-going  disposition.  I  had  been  go¬ 
ing  through  life  taking  things  for  granted, 
using  eyes,  teeth,  arms.  legs,  and  stomach 
as  if  they  were  going  to  last  forever,  and  I 
lud  paid  little  attention  to  the  proper  care 
°f  them.  But  now  I  found  my  viewpoint 
and  sense  of  values  changed. 


It  had  been  easy  enough  to  say,  “I’ll 
walk  without  a  brace,"  but  doing  it  was  a 
much  more  difficult  matter.  I  here  came 
days  of  aching  effort,  and  of  utter  de¬ 
spondency,  times  when  temptation  was 
strong  to  give  up  and  say,  "\\  hat  if  I  do 
have  to  goon  crutches  the  rest  of  my  life? 
There  are  lots  of  other  men  in  the  same 
boat." 

’l  et,  somehow,  the  lameness  itself  had 
put  new  vigor  into  easy-going  me.  Day 
after  day  I  persisted,  and  persistence  won. 


For  years  now,  nearly  ten  years,  I  have 
been  walking,  walking  without  a  brace, 
without  crutches,  often  without  even  a 
cane,  walking,  not  gracefully  perhaps,  but 
at  least  serviceably  enough  to  do  practi¬ 
cally  everything  I  wish  to  do,  climbing 
subway  steps  tt»  go  to  business,  getting  on 
and  off  trains  to  travel  across  the  conti¬ 
nent.  going  fishing  in  the  mountains. 
Lameness,  I  have  discovered,  doesn’t  pre¬ 
vent  you  from  doing  what  you  want  to, 
unless  you  let  it. 

I  he  compensation  for  lameness  seems 
to  be  a  strength  of  purpose  that  actom- 

C.hes  what  often  seems  at  first  «mpossi- 
I  his  is  not  an  individual  experience 
of  mine.  I  have  often  observed  it  in  other 
lame  men.  There  was  my  friend  McDougall 
Fallen,  for  example,  with  one  leg  off 
above  the  knee.  He  was  forced  to  wear 
an  artificial  limb,  but  when  America  en¬ 
tered  the  Great  War  he  was  determined 
to  get  across  and  do  his  bit. 

"But  it's  hopeless  for  you,"  everybody 


told  him,  "to  attempt  to  go  over  there  in 
your  crippled  condition.  Only  sound 
men  arc  wanted.  What  could  you  do, 
even  if  you  got  across?” 

"I  can  show  the  chaps  that  get  their 
legs  shot  off  that  they  needn't  be  discour¬ 
aged  about  it,"  answered  Fallen. 

In  the  uniform  of  a  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  secretary.  Fallen  finally  went  to 
h  ranee,  and  by  dancing  merry  jigs  with 
his  wooden  leg  beside  hospital  beds 
brought  new  hope  and  courage  to  many 
a  wounded  soldier. 

Almost  the  first  day 
that  I  walked  out  with¬ 
out  my  crutches,  I  learned 
the  second  lesson  that 
lameness  teaches:  J 
handicap  reveals  the  kind 
side  of  other  people. 

A  hale,  husky  chap, 
with  a  perfect  physical 
frame,  goes  through  life 
seldom  experiencing  and 
never  suspecting  the 
depths  of  kindness  that 
exist  in  every  human 
heart.  Let  a  man  get 
crippled,  and  at  once  he 
begins  to  make  wonder¬ 
ful  discoveries  about 
people. 

I  here  was  a  traffic 
policeman  at  a  certain 
corner  whom  I  had  fre¬ 
quently  seen  before  my 
mishap.  He  had  always 
seemed  gruff,  ill-tem¬ 
pered, disobliging,  a  terror 
to  offending  automo- 
bilists  and  pedestrians. 
Never  yet  had  I  seen  him 
exchanging  a  pleasant 
rceting  with  any  passer- 
y.  But  on  this  occasion, 
as  I  limpingly  approached 
his  crossing,  up  went  his 
hand,  stopping  all  traffic. 
He  even  came  across  the 
street  to  my  assistance. 
"  l  ake  your  time,”  he  cautioned  me,  a 
huskinrss  in  his  voice,  "I  know  how  it  is. 
I've  a  little  fellow  at  home  like  that." 

Since  then,  hundreds  of  similar  experi¬ 
ences  have  happened  to  me,  and  I  know- 
now  that  they  do  not  happen  to  me  alone. 
Ask  any  blind  man  or  anyone  else  with  a 
visible  physical  handicap,  whether  big 
cities  are  heartless.  He  will  indignantly 
deny  it,  for  he  can  tell  you  instance  after 
instance  of  kindnesses  done  to  him  by  utter 
strangers,  by  people  of  all  ages  and  in  all 
walks  in  life. 

Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  I  became 
lame  that  some  stranger  has  not  offered  to 
do  me  a  kindness.  If  1  stand  in  a  crowded 
subway  train  clinging  to  a  strap  it  is  alw  ays 
from  choice,  not  from  necessity.  Some¬ 
one — a  working  man.  schoolboy,  or  girl 
going  home  from  business — always  offers 
me  a  scat.  Just  as  often  as  I  cross  a 
thronged  thoroughfare.  I  see  some  stranger 
retard  his  step  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  out 
that  I  get  across  ( Continued  on  page  166) 
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It’s  Fine  to  Have  Ideas— But 

Various  types  of  men  you  have  to  reckon  with  in  attempting  to 

of  your  own  attitude  toward 

By  W.  I  I 

President  of  the  Leffing  well-Ream 


YEARS  ago,  when  I  was  a 
brand-new  husband  as  well  as  a 
beginner  in  the  science  of  man¬ 
agement  engineering,  I  found 
myself  bubbling  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  over  my  recent  discoveries  of  how 
lost  motion  was  avoided  in  industry  by 
means  of  time  studies  with  a  stop  watch. 

"Why,  many  of  these  ideas  would  fit 
iny  own  household,"  I  said  to  myself — 
and  forthwith  I  blurted  out  to  my  wife 
that  I  proposed  to  make  some  such  studies 
of  her  work.  "It’s 


ble  and  expense  of  installing  a  three-way  and  I  left  it  to  her  to  nuke  her  own  appli- 
switch,  why  don’t  you  try  the  perfectly  cations. 


simole  method  of  partly  unscrewing  the 
bulb  when  you  want  to  put  the  light  out 
and  screwing  the  bulb  up  again  when  you 
want  to  relight  it?” 


It  worked  hrautifully.  For  instance,  1 
had  noticed  that  the  ironing  was  done 
with  the  clothes  basket  on  the  floor.  Every 
time  the  ironer  wanted  a  new  piece  she 


clear  to  me,”  I  add¬ 
ed  importantly, 
"that  every  day 
you’re  making  hun¬ 
dreds,  yes,  thou¬ 
sands  of  unneces¬ 
sary  motions." 

f  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  look 
she  gave  me.  It 
startled  me  so  that 
I  was  about  to  rush 
into  further  expla¬ 
nation,  when  she 
remarked,  calmly: 

"Suppose,  dear, 
that  you  confine 
your  efficiency  ideas 
to  the  office  and  let 
me  run  the  house." 
And  then,  as  a 
parting  shot,  "Have 
you  forgotten  about 
the  lights  in  your 
dark  room?” 

Now,  this  was 
hitting  me  in  a  ten- 
tier  spot.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  reviv¬ 
ing  a  very  unpleas¬ 
ant  memory.  That 
dark  room,  where  I 
developed  my  cam¬ 
era  plates,  had  been 
my  pride.  In  order. 


to  keep  it  dark,  I 

had  constructed  a  nice  "snake”  entrance, 
through  which  one  had  to  make  two  or 
three  turns  around  partitions  before  one 
got  into  the  room  itself.  Outside  there 
was  an  electric  push  button,  but  inside  I 
had  no  way  of  controlling  the  current  -so 
that  if  I  wanted  to  put  the  light  out,  or  to 
change  from  the  ordinary  light  to  the 
ruby,  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way  out  to  the 
switch. 

"I  suppose,  as  an  engineer,  I  should 
have  thought  of  that,”  I  complained  one 
evening  to  my  wife;  "but  I  can  still  solve 
the  problem  by  putting  in  a  thrcc-way 
switch.” 

“Aren’t  you  wonderful,”  said  my  wife, 
so  calmly  that  I  knew  something  else  was 
coming.  "Hut  before  you  go  to  the  rr«>u- 


^  es,  that  was  all  I  had  to  do — just  lift  had  to  stoop  over  and  pick  it  up  out  of  the 
my  hand  and  give  a  slight  turn.  And  it  basket.  I  mentioned  casually  that  a  typ- 
was  this  distressing  incident  that  my  wife  ist's  desk  is  so  arranged  that  she  can 
had  picked  the  ^psychological  moment  reach  everything  with  the  minimum  of 
to  recall.  At  least,  it  was  unpsychologica!  exertion — and  two  or  three  days  later  I 
so  far  as  my  newest  idea  was  concerned,  noticed  that  the  ironing  was  being  done 

with  the  clothes 
basket  on  a  chair 
within  easy  reach. 
Other  similar  ideas 
were  "cased  across.” 
and  to-day  mv  wife 
can  boast  of  a  house¬ 
hold  run  on  scicn- 
t  i  f  i  c  p  r  i  n  c  i  pics 
throughout,  from 
budgeting  to  bak¬ 
ing. 

Don’t  jump  at 
the  conclusion  that 
I  claim  the  whole 
credit  for  this.  Ear 
from  it.  Mine  was 
merely  the  prelim¬ 
inary  suggestion. 
Hut  the  point  I'm 
making  is  that  by 
the  indirect  method, 
1  got  across  a  fl<*ck 
of  ideas  that  prob¬ 
ably  would  have 
fallen  by  the  way- 
side  otherwise. 

T  he  majority  of 
us  are  working  for 
someone  else.  If 
we  are  at  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  job  wc 
are  likely  to  have 
ideas  about  how  it 
should  be  handled, 
as  well  as  other 
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Now,  this  idea  of  mine  was  all  right. 
Later,  it  was  proved  so.  My  only  fault 
was  that  I  had  taken  a  bad  method  of  put¬ 
ting  it  across.  I  had  tried  to  step  into  my 
w  ife’s  own  domain  and  revolutionize  it  on 
my  own  hook,  without  due  preliminary 
conferences  with  the  commanaer-in-chief. 
Her  rebuke  was  very  proper. 

Fortunately,  the  lesson  went  home.  I 
didn't  give  up  my  plan  of  making  her 
housework  easier  for  ncr;  but  I  decided  to 
put  my  idea  across  by  far  more  subtle 
tactics. 

Never  again  did  I  refer  to  the  subject  di¬ 
rectly.  Instead,  I  took  pains  to  keep  her 
fu">r,  informed  about  the  methods  by 
which  time  and  energy  were  saved  in 
"’bees  and  industrial  establishments— 


ideas  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
ideas — ones  that  we  feel  arc  perfectly 
good— have  been  frowned  upon.  Hut  be¬ 
fore  we  decide  that  our  boss  is  a  wall¬ 
eyed,  fossil-minded  old  codger,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  whethei  we  haven’t  had  a  faulty 
method  of  jelling  these  ideas  to  him. 

There  is  a  practical  but  often  neglected 
psychology  of  getting  other  people  to  co- 

Katc  with  your  ideas.  It  lias  been  one 
e  biggest  problems  I  have  had  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  many  years;  and  1  am  going  to  try 
to  tell  here  some  of  the  ways  in  which  I 
have  been  able  to  meet  it.  I  here’s  noth¬ 
ing  startling  about  the  principles  I  have 
employed.  They  arc  simple  enough— but 
I  think  that  they  do  have  the  virtue  of 
being  applicable  to  every  human  being 
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Can  You  Put  Them  Over? 

make  changes — Read  carefully  and  you  may  catch  reflections 
the  new  ideas  of  others 

Leffingwell 
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who  finds  difficulty  in  getting  other  peo¬ 
ple  to  do  what  he  wants  them  to  do, 
whether  in  his  office,  his  home,  his  social 
club,  or  anywhere  else.  In  other  words, 
they  arc  more  or  less  of  an  antidote  for 
that  cold  indifference,  if  not  open  hostil¬ 
ity,  that  our  suggestions  to  others  so  often 
meet. 

Only  the  other  day  it  behooved  me  to 
get  one  of  the  executives  in  a  large  firm  to 
approve  of  a  visible  index,  designed  to 
save  labor  and  reduce  the  chances  of  error 
in  his  department.  I  hadn't  nut  this  par¬ 
ticular  idea  up  to  him,  but  I  had  found 
from  the  beginning  of  mv  dealings  with 
Ins  firm  that  he  would  hear  absolutely 
nothing  of  suggestions  for  changes.  His 
attitude  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  of 
the  other  executives. 

In  encountering  opposition,  my  first 
rule  is  to  try  to  figure  out  dispassionately 
just  what  lies  behind  it.  I  do  this  by  try¬ 
ing  to  put  myself  in  the  other  fellow's 
place  —to  get  his  viewpoint  and  the  m«>- 
tives  behind  it.  In  this  case  I  knew  that 
my  man  was  friendly  enough  to  me  per¬ 
sonally.  Moreover,  far  from  being  op- 

Ci»cd  to  new  things  on  general  principles, 
r  was  inclined  to  take  a  rather  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  them.  Hence  the  only  conclu¬ 
sion  I  could  reach  was  that  In-  was  of  that 
numerous  type  who  shut  themselves  off 
from  the  direct  suggestions  of  others  be¬ 
cause  of  an  egotistic  desire  to  be  the 
"whole  thing." 

U  l  RATFXJY,  therefore,  being  called  for, 
‘  ^  I  went  to  see  him  with  the  index  tucked 
under  my  arm  and  bearing  in  my  hand 
some  papers  relating  to  other  matters 
about  which  I  nrofessed  to  be  in  need  of 
his  opinion.  While  wc  were  discussing 
these  matters,  1  once  or  twice  shifted  the 
index  from  under  one  arm  to  the  other, 
and  at  length  he  "bit." 

"What  is  that  you  are  carrying?"  he 
asked  me. 

"Oh,  that?”  I  replied  carelessly.  "It’s 
only  a  visible  index." 

"Let  me  see  it  for  a  moment.” 

"Oh,  you  don't  want  to  see  that,”  I 
said,  as  1  arose  to  go.  "It’s  for  another 
department.  You  don’t  need  it  in  vours." 
"Anyway,”  said  he,  "I'd  like  to  see  it." 
With  a  show  of  reluctance  I  handed  it 
to  him,  and  as  he  looked  it  over  I  ex¬ 
plained  its  workings  in  a  casual  but  none 
the  less  thorough  way. 

"Don’t  want  it  in  mv  department!”  he 
finally  exclaimed.  "The  deuce  I  don’t. 
If'hv,  that's  the  very  thing  I  have  been  looking 

bT 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  original  in 
this  scheme  whereby  I  eased  my  idea  over 
into  the  other  fellow's  head  in  such  a  way 
as  to  let  it  come  out  as  his  own;  it  is  w hat 
salesmen  call  letting  the  prospective  cus¬ 


tomer  "hook"  himsrlf.  However,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  when  it  comes  to 
selling  ideas,  many  men  are  kept  from  re¬ 
sorting  to  this  plan  by  not  being  willing  to 
subordinate  their  ego  to  the  other  fellow's 
and  letting  Aim  have  the  credit.  To  all 
such  I  would  recommend  the  example  of 
that  great  engineer-executive,  Frederick 
W .  'I  aylor,  who  always  saw  that  his  real 
purpose  was  not  to  win  credit  for  himself 
but  to  get  things  done,  and  w*ho,  by  making 
it  easy  for  his  associates  to  think  that  the 
boldly  original  ideas  he  instilled  in  them 
were  their  own,  was  pretty  sure  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose  with  the  minimum  of 
friction.  And  just  as  the  net  result  was 
to  give  Taylor  the  very  valuable  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  a  man  of  influence,  so  this 
ultimately  must  be  the  reward  of  every¬ 
one  who  follows  this  course  whenever  it 
is  practicable. 

CFA'ERAL  years  ago.  at  the  outset  of  iny 
^  engagement  with  a  firm.  I  discovered  an 
improvement  so  obviously  needed  in  one 
of  its  departments  that  I  reported  on  it  at 
once.  As  it  turned  out,  the  improvement 
was  instantly  perceptible  to  everybody, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  was  jocularly  roasted  by  his  as¬ 
sociate*  for  requiring  the  services  of  a 
management  engineer  to  point  it  out.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  every  man  is  likely  to 
overlook  things  connected  with  his  work 
by  reason  of  his  very  closeness  to  it;  but 
the  inquiries  of  this  executive’s  associates 
as  to  whether  he  was  asleep  so  wrought 
on  his  mind  as  to  develop  in  him  an  oppo¬ 
sition  to  my  work  in  general.  I  had  a 
tough  time  overcoming  this  opposition, 
and  the  incident  taught  me  that  when 
dealing  with  things  which. a  man  plainly 
ought  to  see.  it  is  wise  to  call  his  attention 
to  them  in  a  way  that  will  permit  him  to 
make  the  correction  himself.  Always  we 
have  to  consider  that  when  wc  suggest  to 
a  man  a  new  wav  of  doing  his  work,  the 
implication  is  that  there  is  something 
wrong  w  ith  his  old  way,  and  that  no  man 
greets  such  a  message  with  three  cheers. 

In  going  over  with  the  superintendent 
of  a  certain  establishment  the  report  I  had 
prepared  on  the  general  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  there,  he  objected  again  and  again 
that  I  was  "picking  on"  him  in  mention¬ 
ing  this  or  that  condition  which  was 
possible  of  improvement.  I  ndeed,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  what  I  reported 
was  true,  his  proper  course  was  to  resign. 
Vainly  I  pointed  out  that  there  never  was 
a  business  in  which  possibilities  of  im- 
rovement  did  not  exist,  and  that,  since  1 
ad  the  advantage  of  the  outsider’s  per¬ 
spective,  there  was  nothing  disgraceful  to 
him  in  having  failed  to  see  these  possibil¬ 
ities  himself.  W  hile  in  extreme  cases  like 
this  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  giving 


offense,  it  docs  not  alter  the  fact  that,  in 
advancing  our  new  ideas,  the  feelings  of 
those  who  arc  hit  by  them  have  to  he  con¬ 
sidered.  and  that  the  tactful  "Don’t  you 
think?”  is  usually  far  more  effective  than 
the  blunt,  "I  think.” 

Sometimes,  however,  a  man  is  so 
w  rapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and  ideas 
that  you  can  get  yours  through  to  his  con¬ 
sciousness  only  by  a  good  round  blast  of 
self-assertion.  In  dealing  with  a  difficult 
customer  of  this  kind,  my  general  method 
is  this:  Suddenly  pausing,  1  raise  my 
voice  and  fairly  hurl  at  him  the  question: 
“Do  you  agree  with  that  last  statement  / 
model"  I  bus  jumped  out  of  his  reverie, 
he  is  likely  to  ask  you  to  repeat;  and  then 
it  is  up  to  you  to  make  such  an  incisive 
and  emphatic  presentation  of  your  propo¬ 
sition  as  will  keep  him  from  reerecting  his 
mental  barrier. 

W  hile  one  must  not  "play  up  to”  Ids 
own  ideas  in  too  important  a  fashion,  it  is 
equally  dangerous  to  refer  to  them  in  a 
careless  or  semi-humorous  tone.  Once  I 
w  as  associated  in  a  large  task  with  a  con¬ 
struction  engineer  who  decided  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  well-designed  plan  with  a  graphic 
chart;  and,  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
the  principal  change  he  proposed,  he  col¬ 
ored  that  portion  of  his  blue  print  with 
red  crayon.  During  his  explanations  in 
the  confer ence-room  he  invariably  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  portion  as  "this  pink  stuff." 
"Now,  this  pink  stuff,"  he  would  remark, 
"will  do  so  and. so.”  Finishing  his  expo¬ 
sition,  he  had  the  mortification  of  finding 
that  all  the  executives  followed  his  lead, 
and,  with  increasing  sarcasm,  called  his 
work  the  "pink  stuff." 

At  length  someone  asked:  "What  will 
this  pink  stuff  cost  ?"  "Ninety  thousand 
dollars."  the  engineer  replied.  Then, 
from  the  chairman:  "Well,  gentlemen,  do 
wc  want  to  pay  ninety  thousand  dollars 
for  this  pink  stuff?"  And  back  came  the 
unanimous  answer:  "No,  sir;  we  do  not." 

I  KNEW1’  of  another  engineer  who  was 
*  called  on  to  design  a  directors’  room.  So 
numerous  were  the  directors  of  this  cor¬ 
poration  that  it  w-as  impossible  to  scat 
them  all  with  comfort  at  the  usual  long 
table.  Hence  the  engineer  planned  a  ris¬ 
ing  tier  of  seats,  with  a  small  table  for  the 
chairman  at  the  center.  This  he  loosely 
called  the  "House  of  Lords"  plan;  and 
while  his  idea  might  not  have  been 
adopted  anyway,  the  term  he  applied  to 
it  certainly  greased  its  way  to  the  chutes. 
For  the  fact  was  that  those  directors  often 
had  been  accused  of  acting  in  a  high  and 
haughty  way.  and  they  could  not  afford 
to  take  any  chances  on  having  it  noised 
around  that  they  were  purloining  even  the 
architectural  stuff  of  England’s  upper 
chamber.  (Continued  on  page  tiS) 
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Animals  Have  Queer  Streaks — 

As  Well  as  Folks 


True  stories  from  the  Zoo 

An  interview  with  Raymond  L.  Ditmars,  Curator  of  Reptiles, 
in  charge  of  mammals.  New  York  Zoological  Park 

As  Reported  by  M.  K.  Wisehart 


Dr.  Raymond  L.  Ditmars,  authority  on 
mammals  and  reptiles,  is  holding  Mint!, 
an  orang-utan,  three  years  old.  "ho 

showed  herself  to  be  remarkably  quick 
at  Imitating.  One  day.  having  seen  a 
keeper  mopping  the  floor,  she  took  the 
mop  herself,  wrung  It  out  and  mopped 
the  floor.  Then  she  washed  her  hands 
and  dried  them  on  a  paper  towel,  as  she 
had  seen  the  keeper  do.  Toto.  in  the  cir¬ 
cle.  is  an  expert  manager.  In  eating  an 
egg  he  breaks  the  shell  by  cracking  It  on 
his  head,  enjoying  from  one  egg  both 
"shampoo"  and  "eggnog."  This  time 
he  was  afraid  another  monkey  was 
coming  to  share  his  egg.  Working  fast, 
he  splashed  it  over  his  face 


During  the 

past  twenty 
I  years  I  have 
made  more 
than  ten 
thousand  still  pictures 
and  more  than  a  million 
feet  of  moving  pictures 
of  all  kinds  of  animals. 

At  times  I  have  been 
through  some  pretty  try¬ 
ing  ordeals,  hut  the  nar¬ 
rowest  escape  I  ever  had 
from  serious  injury— 
possibly  from  death  - 
was  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  New  'I  ork  Zoologi¬ 
cal  Park  when  my  sub¬ 
ject  was  a  very  clever 
chimpanzee,  Suzette. 

Suzette  had  a  “queer 
streak,”  and,  as  things 
turned  out,  the  keeper's 
knowledge  of  her  pecu¬ 
liarity  was  a  very  fortu¬ 
nate  thing  for  me.  She  had  formerly 
been  a  prominent  actor  in  an  ani¬ 
mal  show;  but,  having  advanced  ir. 
age,  she  had  become  subject  to 
terrible  fits  of  temper,  so  that  her 
owner  was  glad  to  part  with  her. 
Immediately  after  she  came  to  u> 

I  began  cultivating  her  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but  did  not  begin  work  with 
her  until  I  thought  she  was  de¬ 
posed  to  be  "chums”  with  me. 

The  film  I  wanted  to  get  on 
particular  day  was  to  show 
zette  at  the  breakfast  tabl<  • 
with  facility  almost  anytlm 
human  being  would  do  undi  i 
ilar  circumstances,  and  par 
larly  I  wanted  to  make  a  record 
the  nimbleness  of  her  finger- 
folded  and  unfolded  her  news) 
per,  pretending  to  read.  I’m  tor 
began  recording  the  scene, 
keeper  left  the  cage,  leaving  nu  alone. 

Suddenly,  when  the  pictuu  was  aln  •  .1 
finished,  something  strange  came  over 
Suzette.  Rolling  up  her  newspaper,  she 
used  it  like  a  dub,  pounding  on  the  table. 
Then  she  threw  the  paper  into  a  comer, 
got  up,  knocked  over  her  table  and  hurled 
a  chair  to  one  side. 

“Now  come,  Suzette.”  I  said  quietly, 
thinking  to  calm  her.  “This  isn't  the  way 
to  do.  Everything's  all  right.  You  don’t 
want  to  make  a  fuss." 

But  my  words  seemed  only  to  enrage 
her  more.  She  leaped  into  the  air.  let  out 
a  cry  half  between  a  whimper  and  a 


scream,  and  then  began 
what  is  known  as  the 
chimpanzee  dance. 

Walking  upon  hind 
feet,  a  chimpanzee  will 
circle  with  heavy,  tramp¬ 
ing,  sidewise  steps  around 
the  object  of  its  wrath 
and,  finally,  leaping  all 
of  a  yard  in  the  air.  will 
let  out  a  piercing  scream, 
rush  upon  the  victim, 
slap  him  with  hand' 
towerful  enough  to  bowl 
lim  over,  and  claw  and 
»ite  his  face,  and  per¬ 
haps  break  his  bones. 
This,  1  saw,  was  the 
medicine  my  chum  Su¬ 
zette  had  in  store  for  me 
Round  and  round  she 
went,  effectually  cutting 
off  my  retreat  to  t In¬ 
door.  Twice  1  moved  in 
that  direction,  but  each 
time  she  intervened.  Meanwhile. 
I  dared  not  call  the  keeper  for  fear 
my  cry  would  further  excite  Su¬ 
zette.  Instead,  I  tried  to  soothe 
her  with  quiet  words,  but  again 
she  was  infuriated,  and  seemed  to 
be  gathering  herself  for  the  final 
leap. 

Just  then  the  keeper,  who  had 
heard  Suzettc’s  first  outbreak, 
came  running  toward  the  cage.  I 
saw  that  he  had  sized  the  situation 
up  correctly,  for  on  his  way  hr 
stooped  to  pick  up  something  from 
a  pile  of  "properties"  that  wen 
scattered  about  outside  the  cage. 
Then  he  came  straight  toward  us, 
ailing: 

"Suzette!  Suzette!" 

At  this  cry,  the  chimpanzee  took 
yes  off  me  and  glared  at  the 
keeper.  And  she  saw  that  he  was 
advancing  with  that  something  in  his 
hand  leveled  straight  at  her.  She  hesi¬ 
tated.  weakened,  dropped  down  on  all 
fours,  and  then  retreated  to  a  corner, 
where  she  cringed  in  fear. 

What  did  the  keeper  have  in  his  hand: 
Nothing  but  an  old  broken  toy  pistol 
about  four  inches  long— a  little  cast-iron 
thing  that  at  some  time  had  cost  ten  cents' 
When  people  ask  me  if  animals  haw 
many  human-like  traits,  I  sometimes  tell 
this  incident,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  in  hci 
fear  of  the  toy  pistol.  Suzette  was  very 
human.  At  some  time  in  her  career  a  re¬ 
volver  had  been  fired  off  very  near  her. 
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Animals  Have  Queer  Streaks — As  Well  as  Folks,  by  M.  K.  Wisehart 


Dinah,  the  first  gorilla  ever  successfully 
exhibited  in  the  United  States,  was  se¬ 
cured  by  a  special  expedition  sent  out  by 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society.  The 
terrier  and  a  rabbit  were  among  her 
dearest  pet* -but  she  was  even  more 
fond  of  dolls.  Her  favorite  pastime  was 
seeing  the  sights  of  a  big  city  from  an 
automobile 


This  picture  shows  an  event  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  baby  chimpanzee.  When 
small  monkeys  are  first  shown  their 
reflections  in  a  mirror  they  often  dash  at 
the  glass  and  then  quickly  rush  around 
behind  It  to  grab  the  other  monkey 
they  think  is  there!  This  chimpanzee 
scented  to  realize  from  the  first  that 
what  she  saw  was  only  a  reflection 


unexpectedly.  That  experience  had  left 
her  in  mortal  terror  of  anything  resem¬ 
bling  a  firearm.  You  may  have  known  pc«>- 
ple,  who,  either  through  some  personal 
experience  or  through  reading  of  accidents 
with  firearms,  have  come  to  be  so  much 
afraid  of  them  that  they  show  signs  of  real 
nervousness  when  even  a  toy  gun  is 

tainted  in  their  direction.  I  myself  have 
now’n  of  people  who  were  liable  to  hys¬ 
teria  even,  if  the  perpetrator  of  a  joke  of 
this  kind  refused  to  desist. 

We  arc  all  interested  in  seeing  how 
much  animals  are  like  human  beings,  and 
on  this  subject  I  sometimes  refer  people 
to  my  wife,  for  she  went  through  an  expe¬ 
rience  once  that  really  makes  her  an 
authority.  She  will  tell  that, 
sofaras  the  mischief-loving 
streak  in  them  is  concerned, 
monkeys  arc  not  only  hu¬ 
man  hut  "superhuman" 
the  mischiel-making  ge¬ 
niuses  of  the  world. 

A  YEAR  ago  we  had  in 
our  home  a  macaque 
and  a  pigtail  monkey,  both 
of  w  hich  w  e  had  raised  from 
the  time  they  were  no  big¬ 
ger  than  your  hand.  They 
had  grown  to  be  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  had  their 
canine  teeth,  and  were  get¬ 
ting  so  strong  that  we  saw 
that  we  should  soon  have 
to  graduate  them  from 
our  society  and  into  their 
new’  world,  thcZoo.  Though 
we  hated  to  part  with 
them,  we  had  nevertheless 
set  a  date  when  they  should  leave  us. 

A  week  before  that  day  came,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  all  the  members  of  my  family 
and  all  the  servants  went  out  for  the 
afternoon,  the  two  monkeys  having  been 
left  in  their  glass  house  in  the  sun-room. 
Toward  evening,  when  my  daughter  re¬ 
turned  home  for  a  wrap,  she  was  startled, 
as  she  put  her  hand  on  the  handle  of  the 
front  door,  to  hear  a  thump  on  the  piano. 
Her  first  thought  was  that  there  were 


burglars  in  the  house.  However,  since 
neighbors  were  very  near,  she  ventured  to 
enter,  and  as  she  opened  the  door — 
another  thump!  Then — thump!  thump! 
thump!  And  the  monkeys,  in  ecstasy, 
came  racing  out  to  her  in  the  hall,  think¬ 
ing  apparently  that  she  had  come  to  join 
in  their  fun! 

That  afternoon  the  monkeys  had  ccr- 


"llere's  looking  at  you!”  «ays  the  tiger, 
and  licks  Its  chops.  The  motion  of  the 
tiger's  extraordinarily  long  tongue  was 
caught  by  Doctor  Ditmara  with  a  high¬ 
speed  motion  picture  camera  recording 
160  separate  "frames,"  or  pictures,  a 
second.  The  scene  is  enlarged  from  one 
of  these.  You  can  see  in  your  cat  a 
tongue  capable  of  this  same  long  sidewise 
reach.  All  the  cats  have  tongues  propor¬ 
tionately  long,  with  “barbs”  which  are 
useful  in  licking  meat  or  wiping  their  lips 


tainly  had  the  time  of  their  lives.  Some¬ 
how  they  had  managed  to  unfasten  the 
door  of  their  cage,  which  must  have  been 
merely  latched  and  not  locked.  I  hen 
they  had  reveled  in  the  freedom  of  the 
house;  and  certainly  two  mischief-loving 
hoys  in  the  same  period  of  time  could  not 
have  wrought  a  greater  havoc  nor  enjoyed 
themselves  more.  When  my  wife  and  I 
went  home  in  response  to  our  daughter's 
summons,  wc  were  met  by  an  appalling 
sight  the  last  word  in  chaos. 

In  the  first  place,  the  monkeys  had 
been  possessed  with  the  delightful  idea 
that  everything  up-stairs  belonged  down¬ 
stairs.  They  had  opened 
all  the  closets  and  bureau 
drawers  in  my  wife's  and 
my  daughter's  rooms.  The 
contents  dresses,  waists, 
stockings,  underwear,  and 
furs-  had  been  scattered 
about  down-stairs  on 
chairs,  tables,  piano,  or 
suspended  from  the  chan¬ 
deliers.  The  rooms  below- 
looked  as  though  a  rum¬ 
mage  sale  had  been  in  prog¬ 
ress.  I  never  knew  how- 
many  neckties  1  had  until 
I  began  sorting  them  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  goods 
the  monkeys  had  put  on 
display. 

I  p-stairs  was  in  equal 
disarray,  for  they  had 
taken  vases,  rugs,  small 
smoking  tables,  ash  trays, 
loose  papers  and  hooks 
from  down-stairs  and  scattered  them  about 
in  the  rooms  above.  On  the  stairs  there 
were  broken  vases.  The  floor  of  the  sun- 
n>om  was  littered  w  ith  fragments  of  flower 
pots  which  thev  had  joyously  pushed  off 
the  shelves.  I  hey  had  gone  into  my 
"butterfly  room,”  and,  after  smashing  the 
lass  coverson  seventy-five  butterfly  cases, 
ad  ruined  about  half  of  my  valuable 
collection. 

In  the  sewing-room  up-stairs  the  mon- 


Suzette,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
chimpanzees  that  ever  lived,  U  posing  iin 
an  amateur  Journalist  anxiously  medi¬ 
tating  the  beginning  of  a  day's  work. 
She  lights  her  own  cigarette;  know*  that 
a  safety  match  must  be  struck  on  tho 
box,  while  an  ordinary  aulphur  match 
muat  be  struck  under  the  table.  She 
cun  roller  skate,  ride  a  bicycle,  and 
conduct  herself  at  a  dinner  table  like 
a  well-bred  person 
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(Above)  An  alligator  in  rod* 
tu me,  an  actor  in  a  scientific 
drama  of  "evolution,”  On 
the  head  is  a  mask  of  model¬ 
ing  clay  weighing  a  pound 
and  a  half.  Ulack  spikes  on 
the  hack  are  cardboard.  The 
alligator  lookn  like  a  pre¬ 
historic  dinosaur,  that  lived 
lifty  million  years  ago 

(Right)  The  giant  tortoise 
in  eating  bananas.  It  la  not 
savage,  hut  has  Jaws  that 
will  rip  off  lingern  if  the  hand 
that  feeds  la  careless.  Some- 
time-na keeper,  with  an  apple 
on  a  stick  four  feet  long, 
mounts  the  tortoise  and 
taken  a  ride,  guiding  his 
mount  by  moving  the  apple 
to  right  or  left 


(Above)  Here  Is  Pete,  the 
Nile  hippo  that  hasdellghted 
visitors  to  the  Zoo  for  years. 
Pete  eats  hay,  but  he  likes 
bread  better  and  will  take 
two  or  three  loaves  Into  hU 
mouth  at  a  time.  He's  s 
slow  cuter.  When  he  Is  din¬ 
ing  on  u  mash  made  of  outs 
and  vegetables,  and  the 
keepers  are  In  n  hurry  to 
clean  up  his  stable,  they  go  st 
him  with  n  coal  shovel!  Peto 
knows  the  trick!  He  Just 
opens  that  broad  mouth, 
and  the  keepers  shovel  In  the 
mash,  u  scoopful  ut  u  time! 


keys  had  found  a  basket  containing  nu¬ 
merous  spools  of  silk  and  cotton  thread. 
Discovering  how  these  could  be  unwound, 
they  had  scampered  all  over  the  house 
trailing  the  thread  after  them.  Strand 
after  strand  wound  from  the  sewing-room, 
through  the  bedrooms,  into  the  hall, 
down  the  stairs,  and  then  through  the 
dining-room,  living-room, and  library.  The 
house  was  a  maze  of  thread,  as  though, 
after  wrecking  the  place,  the  monkeys 
had  wanted  to  hind  up  the  wounds! 

Hut  they  had  not  stopped  there!  One 
of  the  most  exhilarating  pastimes  they 
had  discovered  was  jumping  from  the 


piano,  bookcases,  and  mantel  to  catch 
and  swing  on  the  chains  from  which  the 
lights  were  suspended.  They  had  per¬ 
formed  acrobatics  while  clinging  to  the 
bulbs,  and  the  connections  had  pulled 
out,  so  that  the  electric  wires  had  short- 
circuited.  Every  fuse  in  the  house  was 
burned  out!  Also,  they  had  gone  from 
one  room  to  another,  jumping  from  points 
of  vantage  to  catch  and  swing  on  the  pull 
chains.  I  hc  chains,  too,  had  given  way. 
From  one  chandelier,  the  pull  chains  at¬ 
tached  to  seven  lights  were  all  gone. 

All  this  monkey  work  was  done,  of 
course,  with  the  utmost  good  nature. 


merely  in  a  spirit  of  play.  It  took  a  week 
for  our  domestic  help,  electricians,  gla¬ 
ziers,  and  carpenters  to  set  our  house  ir. 
order;  but  the  culprits  were  never  scolded. 
They  were  leaving  us  so  soon  that  I  did 
nor  even  try  to  teach  them  the  error  of 
their  ways. 

In  my  home  I  have  raised  a  great  many 
monkeys  of  various  kinds,  with  the  object 
of  having  them  become  so  accustomed  to 
me  that  I  could  make  very  intimate 
camera  studies  of  their  life  and  move¬ 
ments.  The  young  of  orang-utans, 
chimpanzees,  and  the  gibbon  can  he 
brought  up  withoutfCon/inurJon  ptigf2i< 


F.arly  each  year  males 
of  the  deer  family  shed 
their  heavy  antlers. 
The  "horns'*  drop  off 
within  a  few  hours 
apart.  At  the  left  you 
see  a  "monarch”  that 
has  lost  half  his  crown 
and  will  lose  the  other 
half  very  soon.  A  few 
weeks  after  shedding, 
a  soft  growth  springs 
from  the  head— new 
antlers.  They  grow  al¬ 
most  half  an  inchaday, 
arc  soft  and  filled  with 
blood.  By  September, 
when  fully  grown,  the 
blood  shuts  of!  and  the 
antlers  harden.  The 
females  have  no  an  tiers. 
At  the  right  you  see 
the  growth  of  antlers 
in  July 


Inside  Facts 

About  Smoking  and  Smokers 

Curious  information  about  tobacco  and  the  people  who  use  it 

By  John  Blakeley 

Assistant  Vice  President,  United  Cigar  Stores  Company 


OF  ALL  the  smokers  I  know,  I 
i  think  the  man  with  the  most 
'  peculiar  hobby  is  one  who 
never  smokes  any  but  five- 
cent  cigars  and  only  about 
half  of  each  one  of  these.  Me  is  fairly 
well-to-do,  and  seems  to  have  a  good  deal 
of  leisure. 

On  days  when  he  doesn't  have  to  go  to 
his  “office,"  he  starts  out  quite  early  in 
the  morning  and  makes  the  rounds  of 
anywhere  from  six  to  a  dozen  cigar  stores. 

At  each  store  he  buys  a 
five-cent  cigar,  lights  it, 
and  smokes  on  his  way  to 
the  next  Store.  At  the  next 
«lacc  he  continues  smoking 
us  recent  purchase  until  he 
las  looked  over  a  large  as¬ 
sortment  of  cigars  at  his 
price.  Then,  selecting  a 
new  one,  he  throws  the  old 
cigar  away. 

The  other  day  a  sales¬ 
man  asked  him  how  he  had 
got  into  this  habit,  and  the 
man  laughingly  said,  "I  al¬ 
ways  did  like  fivc-ccnt  ci¬ 
gars,  and  one  day  1  smoked 
one  that  had  an  aroma  and 
a  smoothness  which  I  had 
never  noticed  in  a  cigar  be¬ 
fore.  I  smoked  that  cigar 
to  the  last  half-inch,  and 
ever  since  then  I’ve  been 
on  the  lookout  for  its  mate. 

I  haven’t  found  it,  hut  I’m 
not  going  to  give  up  yet. 

I’ve  begun  to  think  that 
maybe  the  wonderful  five- 
cent  cigar  was  a  higher- 
priced  smoke  that  got  into 
the  box  of  five-cent  cigars 
by  accident.  But  I’m  going 
to  keep  on  looking  until  I 
find  its  mate  for  a  nickel  if 
I  can.  If  I  can’t.  I'll  die 
smoking  fivc-ccnt  cigars." 

The  other  day  the  wife  of 
a  well-known  New  York 
lawyer  went  into  a  cigar 
store  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street  and 
asked  a  clerk  to  show  her  some  moderate- 
priced  pipes.  "Nothing  fancy."  she  said, 
"but  good-looking  ones;  and  I  don’t  want 
to  pay  more  than  two  or  three  dollars,  at 
most  four.” 

While  looking  them  over  the  lady  ex¬ 
plained  that  she  was  taking  great  pains  in 
selecting  the  pipe  because  it  was  for  her 
husband.  Finally,  the  rest  having  been 
eliminated,  there  remained  but  two  from 
which  to  make  her  final  choice,  one  with 


a  straight  and  the  other  with  a  curved 
«em. 

"1  his  straight-stemmed  pipe  is  very 
nice,"  she  said;  "but  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
hard  to  hold  onto  because  the  bowl  is  so 
far  from  the  mooth.  I  believe  I'll  take 
the  curved  stem.  Would  you  mind  trying 
it,  please?" 

"Do  you  mean  you  want  me  to  smoke 
it?"  asked  the  clerk.  "I  can  assure  you  it 
will  draw  all  right  without  that!" 

"No,  no!"  said  the  lady,  "I  don't  want 


How  This  Article 
Came  to  be  Written 

A  SUBSCRIBER  sent  m  this  letter: 

"  I’m  one  of  tliov  who  disapprove  of  tobacco, 
and  I  find  myself  talking  against  the  use  of  it 
whenever  I  get  a  chance.  But  I  feel  a  lack  of 
knowledge  aliout  the  subject.  Recently  I  was  led 
into  making  some  statements  about  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  tobacco  which  were  contradicted  l»v 
a  friend  of  mine  who  smokes.  I  wish  I  had  the  real 
facts  of  flic  case.  Why  can't  The  A.meuu  an 
Magazine  give  us  some?  Certainly  it  is  a  gener¬ 
ally  enough  discussed  subject  so  that  everyone, 
whether  In*  lielicves  or  disliclieves  in  tobacco  us¬ 
ing.  would  Ik*  interested  to  know  them. 

"Ilow  many  people  use  tolmeco?  Is  it  true  that 
•thinkers'  are  inclined  to  Ik*  the  heaviest  users? 


Is  the  habit  growing?  What  parts  of  the  country 
consume  the  most  tobacco?  What  kinds  of  to¬ 
bacco  are  most  used?"  .  .  . 

Here  is  the  answer.  Mr.  Blakeley,  assistant 
vice  president  of  the  United  Cigar  Stores  Com¬ 
pany,  the  biggest  retail  tobacco  firm  in  the  world, 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject.  He  tells  us  all 
kinds  of  facts  alKtut  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  this 
magazine  presents  them  as  a  piece  of  straight  re¬ 
porting.  The  Editok. 


her  husband’s  pipes  just  as  some  women 
buy  their  husbands’  hats  was  the  first  for 
this  particular  clerk.  However,  the  law- 

('er’s  w  ife  has  been  buying  his  pipes  regu- 
jrly  now  for  several  years.  Her  husband 
smokes  continually  and  likes  a  pipe  on  the 
street  as  well  as  when  at  home  or  in  his 
office.  Once  his  wife  disliked  to  see  him 
with  a  pipe  on  the  street,  hut  this  was  be¬ 
cause  Ins  pipes  had  such  large  howls.  She 
always  buys  medium-sized  howls,  and  the 
pipe  as  a  whole  is  a  trim,  substantial, 
good-looking  article. 

One  man  1  know  smokes 
a  fine  imported  cigar  which 
is  priced  at  a  pretty  high 
figure.  W  hen  he  buys  a 
new  box  his  wife  always 
goes  along.  The  man  him¬ 
self  is  easily  satisfied  as  to 
the  color  and  shape  of  any 
cigars  of  his  particular 
brand,  but  his  wile  is  much 
more  difficult  to  please. 
She  has  five  or  six  boxes  of 
the  same  brand  opened, 
and  before  making  her  de¬ 
cision  takes  them  to  the 
light  and  considers  them 
very  carefully.  I  he  man, 
who  invariably  takes  the 
cigars  his  wife  decides  upon, 
is  never  dissatisfied  with 
his  smokes.  He  says  he 
wouldn't  think  of  making 
a  selection  without  her 
help. 

The  heaviest  smoker  I 
know  to-day  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  watches  on  a  large 
scale.  He  is  just  past  mid¬ 
dle  age,  and  he  invariably 
smokes  a  pipe.  He  buys 
two  pounds  of  tobacco  at  a 
time,  one  to  be  used  at 


you  to  smoke  it!  Just  put  it  in  your 
mouth  and  walk  up  and  down  there  be¬ 
hind  the  counter  so  I  can  see  how  it 
looks!” 

When  the  clerk  had  done  this,  the  lady 
was  pcrfcctlv  satisfied  with  her  choice. 
"It’s  very  good-looking/’  she  said,  "and 
I’m  sure  my  husband  will  like  it.  I  do, 
anyhow,  and  he  says  that  is  the  important 
thing.” 

'I  his  experience  with  a  lady  who  buys 


home  and  the  other  at  his 
office.  I  he  two  pounds  last 
him  just  one  week.  lie 
smokes  continuously  and 
with  a  long,  strong  draft, 
so  that  frequently  in  the 
course  of  a  month  he  burns 
out  a  good  heavy  briar. 
Only  the  heaviest  and  most  constant 
smoker  is  likely  to  have  this  happen  to  his 
pipe.  I  know*  a  good  many  men  who  arc 
generally  regarded  as  heavy  smokers  and 
who  have  never  yet  had  this  happen. 

I  he  use  of  tobacco  is  commoner  among 
writers,  students,  and  professional  men 
than  among  any  other  classes  of  people. 
Some  of  them  use  it  while  at  work,  while 
others  do  so  merely  for  relaxation  a  ter 
work.  (Continued  on  page  I  Si) 


"For  il«e  low  of  Pete!"  Will's  tone  was  simply  outraged.  "Are  you 
•.tnine  there  will,  the  first  n«-w%  section  reading  nothing  hut  the  ads?" 
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Flivvers  and  Philosophies 

A  story  of  young  married  life 
By  Fannie  Kilbourne 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  T.  K.  HANNA 


BEING  married  is  very  strange  in 
one  way,  the  way  it  makes  you 
feel  acquainted  with  everybody 
else  who  is  married.  At  first, 
this  is  not  so  true.  I  he  first 
couple  of  months,  you  sec  married  women 
breaking  away  from  afternoon  parties  the 
very  second  refreshments  arc  over,  be¬ 
cause  their  husbands  like  supper  ready  at 
slurp  six,  or  being  simply  insulted  hv  their 
husbands  because  they  have  merely  for¬ 
gotten  to  take  out  the  cuff  links  before 
(hey  sent  their  shirts  to  the  laundry,  and 
think  with  gratitude  to  heaven  that  you 
have  married  a  man  like  Will  and  will 
never  have  such  things  to  worry  you. 

Then  little  things  begin  to  come  up. 
The  first  one  w  ith  me  was  about  reading 
the  Sunday  morning  paper.  We  get  the 
Chicago  paper  on  Sunday  and  I  simply 
love  it. 

"Will  you  let  me  have  the  first  news 
section.  Will?"  I  asked  the  second  it  came. 

Will  passed  it  over,  and  while  1  was 
reading  it  he  read  the  funny  page  and  the 
sporting  page  and  then  began  to  fidget. 
At  first  I  didn’t  notice  so  much.  I  w  as  so 
deep  in  the  news  of  the  day.  I  told  Will 
hits  of  it  from  time  to  tunc  as  lie  started 
to  clear  off  the  breakfast  dishes— he  al¬ 
ways  helps  me  with  them  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing. 

'You  can  get  a  bridge  lamp  with  a 
parchment  shade  for  only  six  dollars  and 
a  quarter  in  Chi,"  1  said,  "and  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  is  charging  ten  apiece  for  both  of 
those  he  has." 

"*Zat  so?"  Will  asked  politely. 
"They’re  having  a  special  department- 
ttore  safe  on  georgette.  ’  1  went  on.  "  Do 
you  suppose  I'd  dare  take  a  chance  on 
the  shade  and  just  order  four  yards  of 
rose  color  by  mail?" 

"Steve  Brody  took  a  chance,”  said  Will, 
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could  see  his  mind  wasn’t  on  it  at  all. 
I’rctty  soon  he  said  in  a  plaintive  way: 

"Don’t  you  want  to  see  the  dramatic 
section  as  soon  as  you  get  through  with 
the  news?” 

I  nodded  and  read  on. 

"Does  it  say  anything  new  about  the 
strike?"  he  asked  after  another  little 
while. 

"What  strike?"  I  asked  absently.  "If 
it  takes  four  yards  of  stuff  forty  inches 
wide.  I  should  think  three  and  a  half  when 
it's  fifty-four — ” 

"  For  the  love  of  Pete!”  Will’s  tone  was 
simply  outraged.  "Arc  you  sitting  there 
"ith  the  first  news  section  reading  nothing 
but  the  ads?  " 

W  ell.  that  was  the  beginning  of  my  dis¬ 
covering  that  all  husbands — even  Will— 
are  something  alike,  for  when  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  to  Dulcie,  she  said  Roger 
was  just  the  same,  that  nobody  would 
think,  to  hear  him  talk,  that  it  was  his 
money  she  was  trying  to  save;  and  Rose¬ 


mary  Merton  said  Howard  was  the  same, 
too.  only  worse. 

“  It  makes  him  simply  wild,"  Rosemary 
said,  "if  I  ask  hint  to  do  a  single  thing  or 
say  hardly  anything  to  him  when  he's 
reading  the  paper." 

"So docs  it  Roger,"  said  Dulcie.  "Any- 
body’d  think  it  was  an  hour  of  silent 
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prayer. 

I  suddenly  recalled  how,  rliat  same 
Sunday,  after  I  had  given  Will  the  first 
news  section,  he  had  scarcely  glanced  up 
from  it  at  niv  occasional  comments  about 
how  funny  that  gingham  should  he  fash¬ 
ionable  for  curtains,  or  didn’t  he  think  it 
would  he  a  good  idea  to  screen  in  our  up¬ 
stairs  porch  and  use  it  for  a  sleeping  porch 
this  summer?  And  when  I  asked  him  to 
sec  if  he  could  budge  the  window  that  had 
been  stuck  for  a  week  he  did  so  with  an 
air  of  forced  politeness. 

Ml  AT,  as  I  say.  was  the  first  matter 

w  hich  made  me  see  that,  in  a  few  points, 
even  Will  was  a  husband.  I  his.  and  a  few 
other  similar  things,  made  me  feel  awfully 
well  acquainted  with  Dulcie  and  Rose¬ 
mary  on  account  of  their  both  being 
young  and  married;  hut  I  never  dreamed 
that  any  experience  would  make  me  feel 
acquainted — in  a  deep  sort  of  way,  I  mean 
— with  people  like  old  Mrs.  Long,  who 

Suarrcls  so  terribly  with  her  husband. 

ut  I  do;  I  feel  well  acquainted  with  all 
married  women,  and  particularly  those 
who  don't  get  along  well  with  their  hus¬ 
bands. 

I  didn't  use  to  understand;  it  used  to 
just  bewilder  me.  Mother  and  Father 
never  quarrel  and  W  ill  w  as  alw  ays  so 
sweet  to  me  that  I  couldn’t  understand 
how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  could  say  such 
terrible  things  to  each  other.  1  under¬ 
stand  now.  I  feel  a  million  Years  older 
than  I  did  eight  months  ago.  when  I  was  a 
mere  bride,  nineteen  years  old  and.  as  I 
see  it  now,  though  I  didn't  at  the  time, 
very  ignorant  of  life. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  quarreled  terribly 
the  night  of  our  housewarming.  Dulcie 
got  up  the  housewarming  as  a  surprise 
on  us  and  almost  everybody  brought  us 
presents.  Mrs.  Westerly  brought  us  a 
clock.  Her  husband  was  our  minister  be¬ 
fore  he  died  and  she  is  about  the  sweetest 
old  lady  I  have  ever  known  in  my  life.  It 
was  a  lovely  little  mahogany  clock,  and 
she  set  it  on  our  mantel  between  the  poly¬ 
chrome  candlesticks  that  Roger  and  Dulcie 
gave  us.  How  ard  Merton  started  to  wind 
it  up.  but  Mrs.  Westerly  stopped  him. 

"The  bride  always  starts  the  clock  in 
her  nesv  home,’’  she  said.  She  had  written 
on  her  card: 

“O  fortunate.  O  happy  day 
When  a  new  household  finds  its  place 
Among  the  myriad  homes  of  earth!" 

“I  think  I'll  wait  till  everybody  has 
gone,  to  start  it,"  I  said. 


Mrs.  Westerly  squeered  my  hand. 
"  I  hat’s  right,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "You 
and  Will  start  your  clock  alone  together. 
I  hope  it  will  keep  time  for  you  many 
years  after  I’m  gone.  And  if  it  does, 
remember  that  a  friend  of  your  grand¬ 
mother  and, W  ill's  has  put  a  wish  on  it.” 
She  laid  a  thin,  wrinkled  old  hand  on  the 
clock.  "May  you  always  tick  in  a  happy 
home!’’  she  said.  It  takes  an  old  person 
to  say  anything  like  that  without  anybody 
laughing,  hut  from  Mrs.  Westerly  it 
seemed  very  sweet  and  solemn. 

We  sat  up  a  while  after  everybody  had 
gone  that  night.  W'c  had  been  staying  at 
W  ill's  house  or  mine  until  we  got  our 
furniture,  so  this  was  our  first  night  in  our 
new  home.  We  sat  talking  about  how 
nice  it  had  been  of  people  to  give  us  the 
party,  and  then  we  got  to  talking  about 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long,  who  had  been  the 
last  to  go  and  who  had  got  into  a  quarrel 
right  in  front  of  us. 

We  joked  about  her  saying,  "I’m  not 
asking  you  to  he  intelligent,  Joe.  I  know 
that’s  too  much  to  expect.'  And  his, 
"Well,  I’ll  admit  there  was  one  time  in 
my  life  when  I  wasn't  intelligent — when 
I  got  married." 

Suddenly  Will  said,  "I  wonder  if  thev 
ever  liked  each  other  the  way  you  and  I 

‘"Oh.  Will!"  I  laughed.  The  idea  of 
the  Longs  ever  having  been  in  love  seemed 
so  ridiculous. 

"I'll  bet  they  did  once,"  Will  insisted. 
"Most  people  do  when  they  get  mar¬ 
ried." 

"  I  hen  how  did  they  ever  get  this  way  ?" 
I  demanded.  "Can  you  imagine  our  say¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  things  they  do  to  c.Ach 
other?" 

"No— thank  God!"  said  Will.  “And 
it  isn’t  only  the  things  they  say— haven’t 
you  ever  noticed  the  way  they  look  at 
each  other?  As  though — as  though  they 
hated  each  other?" 

\  VrILL  looked  at  his  watch  and  it  was 
’  ’  after  one  o’clock.  "Let’s  wind  up  the 
clock."  he  said.  So  he  wound  it,  with  his 
arm  around  me,  and  I  set  it.  It  was  very 
still  in  the  house,  and  the  sudden  sound 
of  the  little  tick-tick  was  cjueer,  kind  of 
like  a  home  coming  to  life,  just  beginning 
to  breathe.  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Westerly 
and  her  saving  that  she  hoped  it  would 
keep  time  for  us  long  after  she  was  gone, 
and  suddenly— I  don't  know  why— I 
thought  of  will  dying.  Of  coming  into 
that  room  and  seeing  our  big  chair  by  the 
table,  our  polychrome  candlesticks  on  the 
mantel,  hearing  our  little  clock  ticking, 
everything  just  as  it  was  to-night.  Would 
I  ever  have  to  listen  to  the  little  tick-tick- 
tick  without  W  ill’s  arm  around  me,  know¬ 
ing  that  I  should  never  feel  his  arm 
around  me  again? 

"Oh.  Will!”  I  pressed  my  face  into  his 
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out  to  learn  to  drive  that  car,  not  to  hear 
Will  lecture  about  its  insides. 

"You  can’t  drive  a  car  intelligently,” 
he  said,  suddenly  noticing  that  I  wasn't 
very  attentive,  "unless  you  understand 
the  mechanism.  I’ve  bougnt  a  little  book 
for  vou  to  read,  called  'How  to  Operate 
a  Motor  Car.'  It's  very  simple.” 

"That  book  that  I  saw  on  the  living* 
room  table!"  I  gasped.  "You  didn't  pet 
that  for  me  to  read!  Why,  it  looked  like 
our  old  textbook  in  physics.  All  diagrams 
about  cam  shafts  and  float-feed  carbu¬ 
reters — why.  I  couldn’t  understand  that 
stuff  if  I  read  it  from  now  to-doomsdav." 

"Oh  yes,  you  could,"  said  Will  en¬ 
couragingly.  "It’s  easy." 

"Well,  I’m  not  going  to."  I  said  firmlv. 
"You  can't  tell  me  that  all  these  half¬ 
witted-looking  people  you  see  driving 
cars  know  all  about  cam  shafts  and  pistons 
and  things." 

"  I  here  are  too  many  half-wits  driving 
cars."  said  Will;  "but  you  don’t  want  to 
be  like  them.  I  want  to  get  you  so  you 
understand  the  engine  before  you  ever 
touch  the  steering  wheel." 

"Then  I’ll  never  get  around  to  touch 


rough  shoulder,  and  he  held  me  tighter  as 
though  he  were  thinking  the  same  thing, 
that  our  little  clock  might  still  be  ticking 
some  day  when  we  wouldn't  have  each 
other. 

"I’ll  always  try  to  be  a  good  husband 
to  you,  little  Doll,"  he  said  suddenly  in 
a  husky  voice. 

I  hung  onto  his  hand  tighter.  "I’ll  al¬ 
ways  try  to  be  a  good  wife  to  you,  Will." 

It  was  strange  and  solemn,  it  seemed 
much  more  of  a  pledge  than  the  one  we 
had  made  when  we  were  married.  It  was 
like  a  scary  prayer,  standing  there  alone 
in  our  new  home  with  the  little  clock 
ticking  in  the  stillness. 

The  next  morning  everything  seemed 
commonplace  and  natural  enough.  I 
looked  at  the  little  clock  to  see  if  I  had 
time  to  make  muflins  for  breakfast,  and 
W  ill  started  off  to  the  oflice  by  it.  That 
very  night  he  came  home  all  excited.  And 
no  wonder!  We  were  going  to  have  a  car! 

Of  course  it  was  just  a  flivver.  Father 
Horton  had  at  last  decided  to  get  a  bigger 
car,  and  he  gave  Will  his  old  one  and  told 
him  that  if  he  wanted  to  trade  it  in.  and 
get  a  brand-new  flivver  sedan,  he  would 
pay  the  difference  and  give 
it  to  us  for  a  w'cdding  pres¬ 
ent.  If  we  wanted  to!  Wc 
did  a  one-step  all  over  the 
living-room  and  sang  so  loud 
that  Dulcie  came  out  on 
her  back  porch  and  called 
over  to  know  what  the  riot 
w  as  about.  We  talked  about 
it  through  supper. 

"And  I'll  teach  you  to 
run  it,”  said  Will. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  I  said. 

Just  like  that.  W’c  were 
both  perfectly  casual  about 
it.  't  hrough  the  arch  into 
the  living-room  we  could 
hear  the  little  wedding  clock 
ticking  away,  and  it  sounded 
casual,  too.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  world  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  at  that  very 
moment  our  marriage  was 
approaching  a  crisis  that 
would  make  me  feel  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  un¬ 
happily  married  women  in 
the  world. 

nTHRF.K  weeks  later  the 
*  car  arrived,  looking  all 
bright  and  shiny,  and  as 
nifty  as  a  million  dollars.  We 
had  supper  early  and  left 
the  dishes,  so  that  Will  could 
show  me  how  to  drive  be¬ 
fore  it  got  dark,  lie  steered 
out  onto  the  pike,  me  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  little  seat  in 
front  by  him.  By  go.nl  for¬ 
tune.  we  passed  Mrs.  Cur¬ 
tis.  It’s  seldom  that  you  do 
pass  just  the  right  person 
when  you  want  to.  when 
you've  got  on  your  new  suit 
or  you’re  in  a  taxi,  or  some¬ 
thing  to  your  credit. 

Will  began  explaining 
about  the  engine  to  me.  but 
I  was  bowing  and  smiling 
to  people  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  didn’t  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion.  It  didn't  make  any 
difference,  anyway.  I  was 


the  steering  wheel  at  all,”  I  said  unhap¬ 
pily.  "You’re  just  spoiling  driving  for 
me.  Will.  It  simply  takes  my  appetite 
away,  just  as  if  somebody  led  you  into  a 
room  with  a  wonderful  dinner  on  the 
table,  and  said,  'Now,  we  aren’t  going 
to  touch  this  dinner  until  we  understand 
all  about  the  digestive  juices  and  how  thr 
human  stomach  works.’  Just  thinking 
about  it  would  make  me  so  sick  I’d  never 
want  to  eat  the  dinner,  l’lease,  Will,  just 
teach  me  to  drive.  Please,  Will!” 

"All  right,"  said  W  ill  in  a  resigned  tone 
of  voice.  "  But  I  think  it’s  the  w  rong  way 
to  go  about  it." 

W'F.RF.  out  on  the  pike  by  that 
’  ’  time,  and  Will  changed  seats  with 
me  and  let  me  take  the  wheel.  "Well, 
suppose  I  just  show  you  how  to  start  and 
stop  to-night."  he  said. 

"All  right,"  I  agreed. 

"First,  you  turn  this  key,"  Will  said, 
leaning  over  me  to  reach  the  dashboard. 
"Then  you  fix  these  two  levers  like  this 
and  step  on  this.  If  the  engine  doesn't 
start  you  have  to  prime  her  with  this. 
As  soon  as  you  hear  your  engine  starting. 


We  just  crept  along  to  the  nearest  farmhouse,  where  WII 
**  You  said  you’d  done  everything,''  he  kept  repeating. . . 
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advance  your  spark  like  this  and  open  up 
a  little  on  the  gas,  like  this.  "I  hen  keep 
your  foot  on  the  clutch  and  let  off  your 
emergency  brake,  like  this.  Then  give 
her  a  little  more  gas  and  push  her  into 
low.  As  soon  as  you’re  well  started,  race 
your  engine  a  few  seconds,  then  cut  down 
on  your  gas,  and  let  her  up  into  high.” 

I  turned  and  just  stared  at  Will  with 
my  mouth  open.  "You  have  to  do  all 
that!”  I  gasped  incredulously,  "just  to 
get  it  started?" 

•  “Sure,”  said  Will.  "You’ve  seen  me  do 
it  a  million  times.”  Well,  it  was  the  truth, 
I  had.  Hut  he  did  them  all  so  quick  and 
I  had  never  paid  any  attention.  Some¬ 
way,  I  never  thought  of  a  driver  having  to 
do  those  things.  It  gave  me  the  same 
shock  that  it  did  the  first  time  1  found 
out  that  a  pipe  organist  has  to  stretch 
with  his  feet  in  order  to  play.  I  had  al¬ 
ways  thought  he  wiggled  around  on  the 
bench  like  that  to  show  off.  Someway, 
in  spite  of  having  watched  Will  drive  for 
years,  I  sort  of  thought  you’d  just  have  to 
push  something  forward  to  start  and  pull 
it  back  to  stop. 

So  this  was  starting  a  motor  car!  And 


stopping  it  was  almost  as  much  more. 
We  stayed  out  on  the  pike  till  it  got  dark, 
going  over  and  over  it,  starting  and  stop¬ 
ping,  starting  and  stopping.  W  hen  it  was 
really  dark.  W  ill  put  on  the  headlights 
and  said,  "All  right.  Now  you  can  drive 
her  home.” 

¥  CERTAINLY  felt  pretty  classy  driving 
¥  along  Beeckner  Street  in  our  own  car. 
I  passed  our  house,  on  past  Dulcie's  and 
around  the  comer. 

"Sav.  you  can’t  cut  a  corner  like  that!” 
said  Will  in  a  shocked  tone.  "What  if  a 
car  had  been  coming  from  the  other  way?” 
I  hadn’t  thought  of  that!  I  went  on  dear 
around  the  block  and  past  our  house  again. 

"Don't  you  want  to  call  it  a  day,  and 
go  in?”  Will  asked.  “We’ve  got  time  for 
a  game  of  double  canfield  before  we  go  to 
bed.” 

"All  right,”  I  said  uneasily.  But  I  went 
on  past  the  house  once  more  and  around 
the  block. 

"What’s  the  idea  of  looping  the  loop 
round  and  round  and  round?”  W  ill  asked 
plaintively. 

There  was  no  use  pretending.  I  had 


kept  thinking  it  would  come  back  to  me, 
but  it  didn’t.  "I — I’ve  forgotten  how  to 
stop!  ” 

W  ill  simply  howled.  And  that  wasn’t 
the  worst  of  it.  lie  told  everybody,  said 
it  was  too  good  to  keep,  after  spending 
the  entire  evening  showing  me  how  to 
start  and  stop.  I  believe  in  being  a  good 
sport  about  a  joke  on  yourself,  but  it 
wasn’t  fair  for  Will  to  go  putting  on 
things  that  weren’t  so,  like  saying  that  we 
rode  round  and  round  and  round  all 
night  till  dawn  broke  and  the  gas  at  last 
ran  out. 

W  ell,  Will  finally  showed  me  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  about  driving,  till  I  knew  them 
all.  But  that  wasn’t  as  good  as  it  sounds. 
Knowing  all  the  points,  1  soon  found  out, 
and  doing  them  are  two  entirely  different 
matters.  I  could  sit  on  the  porch  and  tell 
ou  how  to  stop  on  a  hill  and  start  again; 
ut  when  I  would  be  in  the  car  all  was 
different.  I’d  get  rattled  on  a  perfectly 
level  road  and  push  the  gas  the  wrong 
way.  thus  leaning  ahead  when  I’d  think 
I  was  slow  ing  down.  This,  everybody  says, 
is  not  unusual  for  a  beginner,  but  it  did 
make  me  unusually  irritated  at  Will. 

Will  has  always 
been  polite  to  me, 
but  when  he’d  be 
teaching  me  to  drive 
he  changed  entirely. 
He’d  speak  so  quick 
and  sharp  at  corners 
and  so  on  that 
it  certainly  sounded 
cross  to  me,  though 
he  insisted  that  it 
wasn’t.  And  some¬ 
way  there's  some¬ 
thing  a  little  irritat¬ 
ing  about  having 
your  husband  teach 
you  anything.  It 
sets  you  to  wonder¬ 
ing  if  he  really 
knows  as  much  as 
he  seems  to  think 
he  docs. 

ONE  afternoon, 
Rosemary,  who 
drives  her  father's 
flivver,  took  me  out 
and  taught  me  some 
more,  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found 
that  she  did  some 
things  different  from 
Will,  like  advancing 
her  spark  further, 
and  so  on.  Will  ad¬ 
mits  that  Rosemary 
is  a  good  driver,  so 
it  set  me  to  think¬ 
ing.  That  same 
night  we  went  up 
to  the  Mer tons’  to 
play  bridge.  Will 
playing  rottenly  as 
usual,  and  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  drive 
coming  home.  I 
started  off  and  Will 
started  to  say  some¬ 
thin*. 

"Now,  don’t  keep 
telling  me  things, 
W  ill,"  I  said  quickly. 
"I’ll  never  ( Con¬ 
tinued  on  page  i?$) 


Hot  some  water,  and  all  the  way  he  acted  so  aggrieved  at  me. 
"You  can't  run  an  engine  on  a  pretty  vase  of  flowers!" 


Billions  in  Junk! 

The  story  of  an  amazing  industry,  as  told  by  one  of  its  oldest 
veterans,  who  has  been  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of 
waste  materials  for  more  than  sixty  years 

By  Rex  Stuart 


WHEN  you  mention  the 
‘junk  man’  to  most  city 
people,”  said  Patrick  Hart 
with  a  chuckle,  "they 
think  you  mean  some  tat¬ 
tered  foreigner,  with  a  red  bandanna 
handkerchief  tied  around  his  neck,  push¬ 
ing  a  rickety  cart  with  a  cowbell  hitched 
onto  it.  An  occasional 
sight  of  him  poking  along 
the  street — and  the  chorus 
of  a  song  they  used  to  hear 
in  vaudeville, 'Any  rags, any 
bones,  any  bottles  to-davr 
— is  the  only  contact  they  vc 
ever  had  with  one  of  the 
biggest  industries  of  the 
country. 

"The  housewife  who  sells 
her  waste  paper  and  rags 
to  the  man  with  a  push¬ 
cart,  or  a  horse  and  wagon, 
would  probably  think  you 
Were  making  lun  of  her  if 
you  told  her  that  this  same 
man  represents  an  industry 
that  docs  more  than  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  business  a  year. 

What’s  more  to  the  point, 
if  it  wasn't  for  this  business, 
the  price  of  half  the  things 
you  buy,  particularly  met¬ 
als,  would  be  too  much 
for  the  pocketbook  of  the 
average  man.  That’s  why 
someone  has  called  us 
waste-material  dealers  ‘the 
surgeons  of  industry.’  We 
save  the  world's  wreckage 
and  put  it  into  use  again.” 

Hart  slid  further  back  in 
his  chair  and  stared  at  the 
muddy  street  through  the 
window  of  his  little  ground- 
floor  office.  "This  place 
doesn't  look  like  much,"  he 
went  on;  "but  I’ve  stuck  to 
it  for  forty-eight  years,  and 
I  don’t  intend  to  give  it  up 
now.  Anyway,  it’s  been  big 
enough  for  tnc  to  do  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  run  as  high  as 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  vear — and  that’s  that!” 

Hart,  who  is  sometimes  called  "the 
Junk  King  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley,” 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the 
waste-material  industry  of  the  country 
More  than  sixty  years  ago  he  started  out 
as  a  boy  with  a  horse  and  wagon  in  New 
York  City.  Some  of  the  scrap  that  he  col¬ 
lected  in  those  early  days  was  melted  up 
and  went  into  the  metal  plates  of  the 
“Monitor” — the  famous  "cheesebox  on  a 


raft”  that  saved  the  North’s  naval  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  i860  lie  moved  to  Peekskill,  New 
York,  farther  up  the  Hudson,  and  in  1874 
he  settled  in  Newburgh,  another  Hudson 
River  village,  that  has  since  grown  to  a 
city  of  thirty-six  thousand  people.  Here 
he  has  held  forth  ever  since,  in  a  little 


office  on  Front  Street  where,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  he  probably  does  at  least 
twice  as  much  business  as  any  other  waste- 
material  dealer  in  a  city  of  that  size  in 
America. 

Since  moving  to  Newburgh  he  has  given 
up  almost  entirely  the  house-to-house  col¬ 
lection  of  waste  products.  This  material  he 
buys  from  little  collectors,  and  is  thus  able 
to  concentrate  on  contracts  with  big 


manufacturing  plants,  shops,  and  offices. 

On  the  same  street  with  his  tiny  office 
are  big  storehouses  in  which  he  keeps  an 
amazing  range  of  materials,  ready  to  be 
shipped  when  the  markets  arc  right.  On 
the  dav  1  talked  with  him  he  told  me 
that,  altogether,  he  had  between  four  and 
five  thousand  tons  of  stuff  on  hand.  Further 
up  the  hill  from  the  river 
is  a  big  yard  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  tons  of  iron  and 
other  metals  are  scrapped 
and  made  ready  for  ship¬ 
ments  in  carload  lots.  With 
oxyacetylcnc  torches  he 
cuts  up  everything  from  a 
boiler  to  a  bridge  brace.  All 
must  be  packed  solidly  — 
for  waste  space  in  freight 
cars  is  an  expensive  luxury 
at  present  railroad  rates. 
In  addition  to  the  oxyaect- 
ylenc  torch  he  uses  big 
power-driven  shears,  which 
slash  through  fairly  thin 
metal  as  a  dressmaker  cuts 
up  calico. 

As  I  talked  with  Hart  I 
was  amazed  at  the  almost 
inconceivable  range  of  the 
waste-material  trade. 
Thousands  of  the  by-prod¬ 
ucts  of  industry — formerly 
discarded  as  useless — arc 
now  converted  as  if  by 
magic  into  things  that  you 
and  I  buy  daily.  I  bis  is 
the  biggest  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness;  but  the  house-to- 
house  collection  of  rags, 
paper,  old  metals,  and  other 
articles  that  have  outlived 
their  original  purpose  forms 
a  volume  of  no  mean  propor¬ 
tions.  In  the  necromancy 
of  modern  reclamation 
there  is  a  place  for  almost 
everything  —  stoves,  horse¬ 
shoes.  galoshes,  twine,  rope, 
anvils,  tools,  lead  pipe,  flat¬ 
irons,  brass,  pewter,  paper, 
rags,  bones,  bottles,  fats, 
umbrellas,  plowshares,  cof¬ 
fee-grinders,  scales,  wagon 
wheels,  tin,  and  cardboard. 
On  the  human  side  the  range  is  just  as 
wide.  1  he  junk  man's  customers  run  a 
gamut  from  the  big  manufacturers,  with 
tons  of  by-products  and  worn-out  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  youngster  who  gathers  old 
newspapers,  bottles,  and  scrap  metal,  to 
get  a  few  cents  for  candy  andjnarblcs,  or 
the  down-and-outer,  who  shuffles  in  with 
a  handful  of  old  clothing,  gaping  rubbers, 
old  shoes,  empty  bottles,  or  a  rusted  iron 


What  People  Sometimes 
Throw  Away 

Occasionally,”  says  Mr.  Hart, 

“the  junk  man  may  find  in  a  bunch 
of  scrap  material  a  silver  loving  cup,  knife, 
fork,  or  s|x>on.  In  a  rare  case  he  may  come 
across  a  silver  or  gold  watch  case,  worth  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  waste  put  together. 

“1  have  never  lx*cn  lucky  enough  to 
make  any  such  discovery,  however.  Prob¬ 
ably  if  any  such  articles  are  thrown  away 
by  mistake,  the  house-to-house  collector 
has  already  removed  them  before  lie  turns 
the  stuff  over  to  me.  I  did  hear,  a  number 
of  years  ago,  that  in  some  paper  we  sold  to 
a  mill  one  of  the  mill  men  came  across  an 
old  envelope  containing  several  valuable 
diamonds. 

“Restaurant  keepers  have  to  warn  their 
help  to  be  careful  in  shaking  cloths  and 
in  dumping  refuse  that  silver  tableware 
doesn't  get  mixed  up  with  garbage.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  big  chain  eating  house 
concerns  keeps  one  man  busy  in  each 
restaurant  sorting  table  scraps,  and  that 
these  scrap  pickers  recover  more  than 
enough  silverware  to  pay  their  wages.” 
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pipe  that  he  has  picked  up  in  a  back  lot.  mischief  than  meanness  or  bad  intentions,  on  the  dock  until  the  top’s  dried  off.  It 
"In  the  days  before  prohibition  there  will  ‘swipe’  old  rubbers,  lead  pipe,  bot-  looks  all  right  on  the  surface,  but  of 
used  to  be  some  queer  cases,"  Hart  re-  tics,  or  scrap  iron,  and  sell  the  stuff  for  course  the  moisture  inside  makes  it  weigh 

marked.  "Some  of  the  men  whom  the  junk.  I  never  buy  anything  from  kids  much  more  than  it  should,” 

saloon  had  got  a  death  grip  on  would  do  under  sixteen.  Several  years  ago  I  got  a  "Do  they  ever  catch  you  that  way?"  I 
anything,  say  anything,  or  sell  anything  lesson  that  I  still  laugh  about.  asked. 

for  the  price  of  a  drink.  "At  that  time  I  had  two  yards  on  oppo-  Hart  smiled.  "When  you’ve  been  in  one 

"One  dealer  often  tells  the  story  of  how  site  sides  of  Front  Street,  in  which  I  used  business,  boy  and  man,  for  sixty  years, 
on  a  hot  summer  forenoon,  a  hatless  man  to  keep  old  metal.  Some  of  the  neighbor-  you’ll  learn  to  look  out  for  such  dodges. . . . 
rushed  into  his  shop  with  an  armful  of  hood  boys  got  the  bright  idea  of  sneaking  1  tell  ’em  that  if  they  want  to  sell  me  wet 
w  hat  looked  like  tattered  rags.  in  the  back  way  of  one  yard,  picking  up  stuff  I’ll  pay  ’em  wet  prices  . .  .  and  I  do! 

"'Let  me  have  a  dime  for  these,’  he  some  scrap  and  then  bringing  it  around  to  “I’ve  heard  of  a  big  New  York  corn- 

said,  slamming  the  bundle  on  the  floor,  the  main  entrance  of  the  other  yard  and  pany  that  has  this  wet-rope  habit,  too. 
The  dealer  picked  it  up  and  found  the  selling  it  to  me  over  again.  I  stumbled  The  bosses  will  collect  odd  lots  of  scrap 
stuff  soaking  wet.  onto  the  game  w  hen  I  noticed  a  suspicious-  rope  until  thev  have  as  much  as  half  a 

‘“Where  in  the — *  he  started  to  ask,  ly  familiar  iron  rod.  I  he  boys  ow  ned  up  dozen  cars.  Then  they’ll  telephone  all 
but  just  then  the  d«K>r  burst  open  and  out  and  I  let  them  off  w  ith  a  little  scolding.  over  tow  n  to  big  junk  dealers  and  get 
of  the  haze  of  the  West  Side  water  front  "But  it  isn’t  only  the  boys  you  have  to  prices.  After  the  first  rainstorm  they  call 
came  two  women  in  up  the  highest  bid- 

soiled  calico  wrap-  *  der  and  order  him 

Iiers,  yelling  To-  Hal  to  get  the  rope  out 

ice!'  and  ‘Thieves!’  flw  of  the  yard  in  a 

as  loud  as  ever  they  hurry.  If  he  hap- 

xould.  At  the  sight  pens  to  forget  that 

.■f  them  tin  m.n  ~  the  water  •  soaked 

•fixed  out  through  a  hemn  has  taken  on 

bask  window  -  v _  ^  /W  ?  -o|k  he’*  hk«l% 

to  lox*  mono  on 

\ \ *i 1 1 \  ,  JP.  •»-. 
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men  I 

.  •'  r  ' 

i>f  the  poorest  ..  ,j#/  thought  they  could 

ment  families  in  the  M  make  money  out  of 

neighborhood. While  tftr  collecting ‘clips.’ 

the  mother  was  giv-  These  ‘clips’  are 

ing  her  baby  its  hot-  Jr  scraps  of  the  cloth 

thief  had  the  Honrs 

sneaked  into  the  ^  of  garment  facto- 

kitchen  and  ^ lies.  An  old-timer  in 

the  clothes  right  out  '  «\3  the  game  advised 

of  the  sup-  B  ,W  ^  them  to  watch  their 

pose  he  hoped  to  gel  I  H  Hfi  Step,  hut  they 

the  price  of  a  glj*x  ^ AM  smiled  at  him 

of  beer  for  them.  ~  *  **  went  ahead.  Call- 

JShirara  i»  me,  Inter-tln*  figure.  ,h.  wM,e-m.teH.,  industry  [KLand Sen's 

man  who  had  slipped  of  Am„lca.  |n  ,reland  MVcnty-elght  yun  ago.  he  wa.  brought  to  New  ° 

away  down-hill  York  M  a  baby  by  hu  p,[rnll|  who  dle<,  no,  long  afterward  In  the  cholera  epl-  clothing,  they  were 
through  drink.  Alter  dcmlc  of  1849.  Young  Hart  wa.  taken  Into  the  friendly  family  of  a  junk  mer-  shown  a  neat  row 

lied  squandered  all  chant,  where  he  got,  a.  a  mere  child,  hla  flret  experience  In  collecting  waate  of  barrels  containing 

his  money  he  Started  product,  from  house  Co  house.  A«  the  age  of  fourteen  Harr  atarted  out  for  him-  what  looked  to  be 

in,  piece  by  piece,  aelf.  In  1874  he  Ht fled  In  Newburgh.  New  York,  where  he  ha.  occupied  rhe  nice  clean  cotton  and 

to  strip  his  home.  name  little  office  for  forty-eight  conaecutlre  years.  Here  he  ha.  done  a  bu.IncM  wool ‘clips.’ 

Second  -  hand  furni-  ,n  wa*,e  material,  running  a.  high  a.  four  hundred  thousand  dollar,  a  year  "•There  they  arc, 

ture  dealers  got  his  if  you  want  ’em,’ 

chairs  and  carpets,  and  pawnbrokers  got  look  out  for  in  the  junk  business.  Older  said  the  manager,  who  seemed  awfully 

the  gimcracks.  folks,  and  even  big  corporations,  some-  rushed.  ‘But  you’ll  have  to  talk  fast  and 

"Finally  he  came  to  such  a  pass  that  he  times  try  shrewd  tricks.  Dealers  near  the  take  them  right  away,  for  I’m  a  busy 
sold  to  the  junk  man  his  garden  hose,  water  front  in  New  York  City  tell  me  that  man.’ 

stoves,  and  tools.  After  drinking  up  the  sailors,  when  they  get  shore  leave,  often  "  These  new*  chaps  bought  the  material 
few  nickels  that  these  brought,  he  cut  take  along  all  sorts  of  tools,  brass  faucets,  at  a  rather  high  price,  as  they  were  anx- 
away  the  lead  pipe  and  plumbing  fixtures  lamps,  knobs,  and  other  trappings  of  the  ious  to  make  a  good  first  impression, 
and  took  off  the  gas  chandelier — and  sold.  ship.  I  have  even  heard  that  one  steamer  When  they  got  the  barrels  to  their  store- 
them,  too.  Somebody  put  the  landlord  had  its  sailing  held  up  for  twenty-four  room,  they  discovered  that  under  a  six-  or 
wise  and  he  had  the  man  arrested.  'The  hours  because  an  important  piece  of  cn-  eight-inch  layer  of  nice  clean  ‘clips’  was  a 
police  found  in  the  house  just  a  bed,  a  few  gine-room  machinery  was  lifted.  'The  mass  of  waste  paper,  scrap  iron,  dirty 

dishes,  some  corn  meal,  an  extra  pair  of  first  thing  the  sailors  do  when  they  strike  rags,  and  dusty  factory  floor  sweepings, 

pants,  a  dozen  neckties  and  a  couple  of  shore  is  to  go  to  the  nearest  junk  shop  "On  the  other  hand,  a  buyer  sometimes 
last  winter’s  hats  belonging  to  his  wife,  with  their  plunder.  The  dealer  has  to  be  strikes  an  unexpected  windfall.  A  dealer 
who  had  left  him  rather  than  starve.  everlastingly  on  the  lookout  for  these  fel-  in  New  York  City  got  a  call  from  the  office 
“The  landlord  had  pity  on  the  poor  lows,  because  the  police  arc  likely  to  hold  of  an  advertising  company  that  had  han- 
devil  and  drooped  the  charge.  It  didn’t  him  partly  responsible  if  the  missing  ma-  died  the  contracts  of  certain  transit  lines 
make  much  difference,  however,  for  the  terial  is  traced  to  his  shop.  among  other  customers.  Their  business 

man  w  as  arrested  again  a  few  days  later.  "I  am  often  called  on  to  buy  batches  of  had  been  petering  out,  however,  and  they 
He’d  chiseled  away  the  lead  pipe  in  the  old  rope  from  boats  on  the  Hudson  River,  wanted  to  close  up  shop  in  a  hurry, 
washroom  of  a  neighborhood  saloon,  dou-  Before  the  boatmen  offer  these  lots  for  “‘W  hat’ll  you  give  for  this  stuff?’  the 
bled  it  up  under  his  coat  and  carted  it  off  sale,  they  sometimes  dip  them  in  the  manager  asked,  pointing  to  the  equip- 
to  the  nearest  junk  man.  river  and  get  them  soaking  wet.  Then  ment  scattered  around  the  office. 

"Sometimes  children,  more  through  thev  leave  the  rope  out  in  the  blazing  sun  "'One  hundred  [Continnffi  on  payr  779' 


Human  Nature  as  Seen 

Stories  of  curious  happenings  in  a  great  railway  terminal — How 

People  ask  the  station  master  for  all  kinds  of 

bob  cat  or  forwarding 

By  IV.  H 

Station  Master  of  the 


SOME  few  weeks  ago,  a  well- 
dressed  woman  came  to  my  office 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in 
New  York  to  complain  to  me 
about  a  porter.  At  eleven  o’clock 
that  morning  she  had  come  in  on  a  train 
from  Hu  Halo.  A  porter  had  carried  her 
bag  to  the  parcel-room 
where  it  was  checked.  Then 


her  bag  while  the  lady  herself  went 
straight  to  her  train. 

'I  his  woman  had  hardly  left  my  office 
when  in  came  a  girl  who  was  just  about 
ready  to  burst  into  tears.  She  explained 
that  she  had  been  aboard  a  train  that  had 
just  left  for  Baltimore;  she  had  had  to  get 


she  had  arranged  to  have 
the  porter  meet  her  a  little 
before  two  o’clock  that 
afternoon  and  assist  her 
aboard  a  train  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.  And  the  por¬ 
ter  so  she  said— had  kept 
her  check! 

Now  the  time  for  her 
train  to  leave  being  close  at 
hand,  she  was  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed  because  the  por¬ 
ter  had  not  met  her,  and 
she  could  not  get  possession 
of  her  bag. 

"I  hope  you  won’t  take 
offense,  madam,”  1  said, 
“w  hen  I  say  that  I  don’t 
believe  one  of  our  porters 
could  have  kept  your  check. 
They  have  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  not  to  accept  such  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

"But  be  did!"  she  said. 
"I  assure  you  he  did!” 

"Have  you  looked  in 
your  band  hag'"  I  asked. 

"Yes,”  she  said,  "and 
you  can  look,  too.  See 
here!"  And  she  opened  the 
bag,  showing  me  a  little 
compartment  inside  a  big 
one.  "That  is  where  I  al¬ 
ways  keep  such  things  as 
tickets  and  checks.  If  I 
bad  the  check  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  in  there.” 

"Have  you  been  all 
through  your  pockets?” 

‘‘Yes,  several  times,”  she 
said,  and  promptly  turned 
inside  out  the  nig  pockets 
of  her  coat. 

“How  about  little  pock¬ 
ets?”  I  asked.  "(lot  any 
little  ones  inside  the  big 

ones?” 


*4* 


Things  to  Remember  When 
You  Co  to  a  Railroad  Station 


R 

sk  quest 


EMEMBER,  upon  your  arrival  at  a  station,” 
says  Mr.  Egan,  “that  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  do 

_  _  business  with  any  but  uniformed  nu  n.  Don’t 

ask  questions  of  anyone  cfse.  Get  the  information  you 
need  about  the  city  you  have  just  come  to  before  you 
leave  the  station,  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  consult 
people  outside.  It  frequently  happens  that  men  follow¬ 
ing  illegitimate  pursuits  linger  about  the  vicinity  of  a 
railroad  station  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  unsuspect¬ 
ing  arris  al.  whom  they  may  try  to  cheat  in  any  one  of  a 
dozen  ways. 

"A  similar  rule  applies  w  hen  you  plan  to  depart  from 
a  railroad  station.  Transact  your  business  inside  with 
the  proper  officials..  Don’t  buy  your  tickets  of  anyone 
who  accosts  you  outside  the  station.  Don't  entrust  the 
money  for  your  fare  to  someone  who  offers  to  buy  your 
ticket  for  you.  That  is  invariably  the  device  of  a  cheat, 
who  will  pocket  your  cash  and  disappear. 

"W  hen  you  give  your  hags  or  bundles  to  a  porter,  he 
sure  to  take  his  number.  Few  people  do  this;  but  if 
you  ever  have  a  complaint  to  make  it  is  the  only  way 
the  matter  can  be  traced. 

"  Persons  who  arc  arriving  in  New  York  and  arc  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  city — elderly  people,  women  with 
children,  persons  going  abroad,  and  others  who  may 
need  some  special  arrangements  for  their  convenience — 
should  let  the  station  master  know  in  advance  by  letter 
or  telegram  the  time  of  their  arrival.  When  communi¬ 
cating  with  him.  give  the  identifying  number  of  your 
car  and  reservation. 

"W  hether  on  a  train  or  in  a  station,  take  great  pains 
when  you  pick  up  a  bag  or  suit  case  to  be  sure  it  is  your 
own  property,  and  that  you  are  not  exchanging  bags  by 
mistake.  Women  should  take  especial  pains  in  identify¬ 
ing  their  black  patent  leather  suit  cases.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  more  frequently  exchanged  than  any  other,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  so  nearly  alike. 

"Anyone  who  finds  himself  in  trouble  in  a  railway  sta¬ 
tion  or  in  need  of  special  travel  assistance  should  go  to 
the  station  master  for  advice." 


No-o-o,”  she  hesitated. 

“Yes,  I  have— one;  but  I 
wouldn't  have  put  the 
ticket  in  there!  I  never  do.” 

"I  guess  maybe  you  did,”  I  said,  “un¬ 
less  that  card  whose  whitish  tip  I  see 
sticking  out  is  something  else!” 

With  a  look  of  blank  amazement,  she 
pulled  the  check  out  of  the  little  pocket. 
Ihcn  1  called  a  porter,  who  went  to  get 


off  because  she  could  not  locate  her  ticket. 

“Oh.  dear!"  she  almost  wept.  "1  gave 
my  ticket  to  the  man  who  punches  them 
at  the  gate  before  you  board  the  train, 
but  he  didn’t  give  it  back  to  me!  Now, 
my  H  -sband,  who  was  to  meet  me  in 


Baltimore,  won't  know  what  to  make  of 
my  not  being  there." 

My  assurance  that  I  would  manage  to 
let  her  husband  know  that  she  was  coming 
on  a  later  train  helped  her  get  control  of 
herself,  after  which  1  gave  her  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  on  lost  tickets. 

“It  is  a  very  common  ex¬ 
perience,”  I  explained,  "for 
people  to  get  off  a  train  be¬ 
cause  they  think  their  tick¬ 
ets  have  been  kept  by  the 
man  who  punches  them  at 
the  gate.  It  happens  every 
day;  but  I've  never  yet 
known  an  instance  in  which 
the  man  at  the  gate  had 
kept  the  ticket.  Usually 
these  people  have  put  their 
tickets  in  some  pocket 
without  thinking  just  what 
they  were  doing.  Maybe 
you’ll  find  your  ticket  in 
one  of  your  pockets." 

Quickly  she  went  through 
all  her  visible  pockets,  and 
she  seemed  rather  trium¬ 
phant  on  turning  to  show 
me  that  she  had  found 
nothing. 

"Never  mind  those  pock¬ 
ets,”  I  said,  "they  are  the 
ones  you  always  use,  and 
you’ve  already  looked 
through  them.  Haven’t 
you  got  a  little  pocket  in¬ 
side  a  pocket  somewhere 
that  you  almost  never  use? 
Hits  of  people  have,  and 
that’s  where  they  seem  to 
put  things  when  they’re  ex¬ 
cited  or  in  a  hurry.'1 

She  looked  at  me  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  'i  hcn  a  smile 
broke  over  her  face,  and 
her  hand  wriggled  inside 
her  cape.  The  next  thing  I 
knew  she  was  drawing  out 
a  ticket  from  the  little 
ruffled  pocket  in  the  brown 
silk  lining  of  her  wrap. 

The  other  day  a  man  to 
whom  I  related  these  ex¬ 
periences  expressed  aston¬ 
ishment  that  such  things 
should  come  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  station  master. 
The  fact  is,  as  1  explained 
to  him,  that  hardly  any¬ 
thing  that  happens  to  people 
who  use  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  is 
outside  my  jurisdiction. 

Mv  official  responsibilities  are  summed 
up  neatly  in  a  little  paragraph  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  instruction  book.  According  to 
this.  I  am  responsible  for  certain  property 


(W 


By  a  Station  Master 


$38,000  in  bills  was  lost  in  a  flour  sack  and  returned  to  its  owner — 
favors,  from  loaning  money  to  entertaining  a 
samples  of  dress  goods 

Egan 

Pennsylvania  Terminal,  New  York 


W.  II.  (“Big  Bill”)  Egan  has  been  station  master  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Terminal  in  New  York  for  the  pact  twenty-five 
years.  The  present  terminal  was  built  in  1910  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  I.ast  year  it  was  used  by  36.000,000  passen¬ 
gers.  In  the  accompanying  article  the  station  master  tells  of 
his  experiences  in  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  people,  and  gives  many 
hints  of  value  to  anyone  who  uses  the  railroads.  “Big  Bill"  is 
one  of  the  best  known  railroad  employees  in  the  country’,  for 
his  job  enables  him  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  give  assistance  to 
many  thousands  of  people  who  find  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  after  reaching  the  metropolis.  As  you  see  from  the 
picture.  "Big  Bill”  can  throw  the  force  of  a  massive  bulk  into 
his  varied  duties.  He  is  six  feet,  two  inches  tall,  and  weighs  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  picture  was  taken  from 
one  of  the  station  entrances  looking  across  the  main  concourse 


tions 

hundred  train  crews  arriving  and  depart¬ 
ing  every  day  report  to  me.  But  in  a 
thousand  ways  not  mentioned  in  the  little 
book,  my  job  is  dealing  with  human  na¬ 
ture — saving  folks  trouble,  getting  them 
out  of  difficulties,  big  and  little. 

One  bitter  cold  day  last  winter  a 
I’nited  States  senator 
telephoned  me  from 
Red  Bank,  New  Jersey, 
to  ask  if  I  could  help 
him  out  of  a  predica¬ 
ment.  He  had  just 
been  called  West  un¬ 
expectedly,  and  would 
have  to  start  that  night, 
lie  had  left  his  big  fur 
overcoat  at  home  in 
W  ashington,  and  if  this 
was  to  dc  of  any  use  to 
him  he  would  have  to 
have  it  by  nine  that 
evening. 


IT  WAS  12:30  p.  m. 

*  when  1  hung  up  the  re¬ 
ceiver  after  talking  with 
the  senator.  Ten  min¬ 
utes  later  I  had  the  sta¬ 
tion  master  at  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  telephone. 
Following  our  conversa¬ 
tion,  he  immediately  no¬ 
tified  the  senator’s  but¬ 
ler,  who  hustled  the 
coat  to  the  station  so 
that  it  was  put  in  charge 
of  a  Pullman  porter  on 
the  1:05  for  New  York. 

Arriving  in  New  York 
at  6:10  that  evening,  the 
coat  was  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  on  a  train  which 
left  for  Red  Bank  at 
7MO.  The  senator  him¬ 
self,  having  been  noti¬ 
fied,  met  his  coat  at  the 
station  there  and  slipped 
into  it  at  exactly  8:36. 
"hereupon  he  sent  me  a 
telegram,  sa\ 

"Coat  feel 
work.  Thanks!” 

Shortly  after  eight 
o'clock  one  evening  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  junior 
partner  of  a  well-known 
New  York  law  firm 
came  to  my  office  and 
breathlessly  announced 
that  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  was  at  that 
moment  aboard  a  train 


belonging  to  the  company  and  for  condi-  which  had  already  left  Washington  for  Washington  to-morrow  morning.  A  lot 

about  the  station.  Also,  the  five  Chicago.  _  of  big  things  depend  upon  their  getting 

"It's  very  important  that  we  should  get  together  with  the  least  possible  delay.” 
him  off  that  train."  said  the  junior  part-  A  glance  at  the  time-table  showed  me 
ncr.  "1s  t here  any  way  to  do  it?  lie  is  that  we  were  in  luck:  The  train  from 

Rng  to  Chicago  to  meet  Mr.  L - ,  and  Washington  wa*  due  in  Baltimore  within 

ave  just  been  informed  that,  by  some  three  minutes.  I  gave  "long  distance” 

unaccountable  miscalculation.  Mr.  L — —  some  idea  of  the  emergency  and  asked  her 

has  left  Chicago  to  join  my  partner  in  to  work  like  lightning.  She  did,  for  inside 

of  three  minutes  I 


aying: 

:ls  fine.  Quick 


ree  minutes  l  was 
talking  with  the  station 
master  in  Baltimore, 
who  told  me  the  train 
was  just  then  pulling 
into  the  station.  A  min¬ 
ute  later— four  minutes 
from  the  time  I  put  in 
the  call— we  had  the 
lawyer  himself  on  the 
wire.  A  word  from  his 
partner  was  sufficient 
to  cause  him  to  arrange 
at  once  to  return  to 
\N  ashington. 

IT  ISN'T  often  that  a 
*  station  master  con¬ 
front  s  ci  rcu  ms  t  a  nccs  t  ha  t 
would  justify  him  in  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  train  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  passenger,  but 
I  have  known  even  this  to 
happen.  One  day,  as  I 
was  passing  through  the 
concourse  of  the  station, 

I  saw  a  woman  following 
a  porter  who  was  carry¬ 
ing  two  suit  cases  and 
some  bundles.  The 
woman  herself  was  ear¬ 
ning  more  bundles  and 
shepherding  a  flock  of 
five  youngsters  toward 
the  train  gates.  When  I 
asked  if  I  could  he  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  her,  she  said, 
"I’m  so  afraid  I’m  going 
to  miss  the  two-thirty 
for  Pittsburgh,  and  if  I 
do  I’ll  go  crazy  with  all 
these  young  ones  to  look 
after." 

The  hour  hand  on  the 
big  station  clock  showed 
that  she  had  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  minute  in  which 
to  cover  the  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  to  the  train. 

So  I  called  a  porter  and 
sent  him  running  to  tell 
the  man  at  the  gate  to 
hold  the  train  until  I 
had  managed  to  get  z 
special  party  aboard 
'1  a  king  the  mother’s 

(Con Hunt'd  on  page  &*) 
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“I  told  you  so!  There  is  a  plot  afoot  to  do  me  out  of  my 
inheritance,  and  Austin  Magee  is  at  the  bottom  of  it!” 

Wheels  Within  Wheels 

The  story  of  a  double  mystery 
By  Carolyn  Wells 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  XORMAX  PRICE 


This  Will  Lead  You  Straight  Into  the  Story 

KAI.PII  HOWLAND  and  Iris  wife  Mary  have  a*  guests  at  their  country  house.  Leonard 
Swift,  an  alert  cousin  of  Ralph's  of  about  thirty,  and  Rob  Peters,  who  with  his  wife  is  hrnt 
on  getting  Howland  to  invest  in  a  doubtful  mine.  Othct  persons  of  the  story  are:  \usrin  Magee, 
right-hand  man  of  Howland,  Miss  Mills,  an  accomplished  young  woman  whose  duties  ate  both 
social  and  secretarial;  Amy  Lane,  former  nurse  to  the  Howland  daughter,  Angela,  who  died 
sixteen  years  before  in  an  epidemic  of  sleeping  sickness.  Conrad,  the  village  half-wit,  with  a 
mania  for  releasing  captured  mice  and  birds,  who  says  strange,  puzzling  things,  and  is  thought 
by  some  to  he  dangerous  at  tunes. 

One  evening  while  Mary  Howland  it  dressing  for  dinner  a  thunderstorm  gives  her  a  shock. 
It  seems  that  the  body  of  her  little  daughter  had  been  taken  away  in  a  storm,  and  the  recurrence 
has  a  confusing  effect  upon  her  mind.  However,  she  recovers  enough  to  get  through  dinner, 
but  retires  soon  after.  The  party  scatters.  Peters  seeks  Howland  in  the  library,  hoping  to  finish 
the  stock  deal;  hut  they  arc  interrupted  by  Magee,  to  the  annoyance  of  Howland  and  also  of 
Peters,  who  is  angered  by  the  secretary’s  persistence,  and  leaves  the  room.  Magee  discusses 
some  mysterious  news  with  his  employer,  and  Swift  appears  as  Magee  is  going  away.  Later 
in  the  night,  in  the  middle  of  another  thunder  s<|uall.  Miss  Mills  meets  Mrs.  Howland  in  the 
hall  dressed  in  kimono  and  slippers.  She  says  that  she  is  looking  for  Leonard  Swift. 

I  he  next  morning  Conrad,  the  simpleton,  turns  up  at  the  kitchen  door  saving,  "Mr.  How¬ 
land  is  dead."  He  repeats  and  insists  on  the  statement.  Investigation  shows  the  master  of  the 
house  lying  across  his  desk  in  the  library,  lifeless.  Magee  is  hrst  to  be  called.  After  sending  the 
servants  to  get  Swift,  he  quickly  takes  some  papers  from  his  employer's  desk  and  locks  them 
in  his  own.  near  by.  Swift,  on  seeing  the  truth,  takes  charge  and  calls  Doctor  Avery,  an  old 
family  physician,  who  has  known  the  Howland  couple  for  years.  He  can  find  no  cause  of  death. 
His  complete  knowledge  of  Howland's  condition  doesn't  warrant  heart  failure.  The  doctor 
telephones  the  county  examiner,  and  then  takes  it  upon  himself  to  tell  Mary  Howland.  He 
finds  her  distraught  and  strange.  She  replies  to  his  statement  of  the  tragic  event  that  she  knows 
Ralph  is  dead  and  adds,  “Have  you  seen  his  will?" 


Doctor  avert  lumbered 

■  down-stairs  .again. 

I  “Mrs.  Howland’s  mind  is  very' 
much  affected,”  he  said,  as  he 
joined  Sw  ift  in  the  living-room. 
“After  the  death  of  her  child,  it  hovered  in 
the  balance,  but  for  years  she  has  been 
practically  all  right.  This  new  tragedy, 
however,  has,  I  fear,  unhinged  it,  and  she 
doesn't  know  what  she  is  talking  about.” 

“How  docs  she  seem?  Is  she  quiet — or 
violent?”  Swift  asked. 

“Perfectly  quiet.  Melancholy— not 
really  alive  to  the  situation  at  all.  I'll 
watch  her  carefully;  but  she  must  see  no 
one  save  the  nurse  just  now.” 

Then  Mason,  the  county  physician,  ar¬ 
rived.  He  had  come  from  the  county  scat, 
live  miles  distant,  and  was  eager  to  hear 
the  details  of  his  strange  summons. 

The  two  doctors  went  to  the  library, 
and  Avery  awaited  with  interest  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  colleague.  Hut  Mason  was  as 
puzzled  as  himself,  and  the  two  men 
stared  at  each  other  and  at  the  face  of  the 
dead  man. 

“The  countenance,  slightly  evanosed  as 
it  is,  hints  at  poisoning,"  Mason  said, 
"hydrocyanic,  for  choice.  But  there’s 

Ciitivelv  no  odor  on  the  lips  or  on  the 
dy.  It’s  not  a  plausible  explanation. 
Vet  there’s  no  real  symptom  of  heart  fail¬ 


ure.  It  certainly  is  not  a  stroke  of  any 
sort.  I  think  wc  must  report  to  the  po¬ 
lice.” 

"Oh.  the  publicity— the—  Do  you 

mean  murder.  Mason?” 

"That’s  what  it  looks  like  to  me,  though 
I  can’t  fathom  the  means.  An  autopsy 
may  show  the  introduction  of  a  long,  fine, 
pointct^istrumcnt,  hatpin,  say,  or  a  very 
slender  oagger." 

“But  in  that  case,  there  would  be — " 

"Oh.  I  know.  Avery.  I  only  say  that  I 
cannot  Icam  the  cause  of  this  death  with¬ 
out  an  autopsy.  And  I  prefer  to  report  to 
the  police  hrst. ...  By  the  way,  Avery, 
what’s  this?” 

Mason  drew  the  other’s  attention  to  a 
very  small  cut  or  scratch  on  the  dead 
man's  cheek. 

"Can’t  sec  anv  importance  in  it.  Prob¬ 
ably  cut  himself  w  hile  sha  ving.” 

“Not  just  the  right  place  for  that. 
And,  besides,  it’s  too  fresh  a  scar.  That 
cut  occurred  not  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  before  the  man  died.” 

"At  any  rate,  it  couldn’t  have  caused 
his  death — if  that's  what  you're  getting 
at.” 

"It’s  a  Queer  cut.  like  a  little  circle.” 

Doctor  Aven  scrutinized  the  wound. 

"  I  he  merest  scratch."  he  said;  "might 
have  done  it  with  his  finger  nail." 


"True,"  agreed  Mason. 

Chief  Weldon  and  his  detective  made 
a  somewhat  dramatic  entry.  A  crime  of 
any  sort  was  of  such  infrequent  occurrence 
in  the  neighborhood  that  it  was  met  with 
an  awed  excitement  not  wholly  unpleas¬ 
ant. 

"A  murder?  A  dastardly  murder?" 
Weldon  inquired,  in  a  stagy  whisper. 

“We  don't  know  that/’  said  Doctor 
Avery  testily;  "hut  the  case  must  he 
looked  into.’' 

“Yes,  yes,  indeed,"  and  Weldon  rubbed 
his  hands  in  anticipation  of  conducting 
i  he  looking-in  to  process. 

AT  NOON,  though  the  autopsy  had  been 
**  completed,  the  chief  of  police  was  as 
far  from  certain  of  having  a  criminal  case 
on  his  hands  as  he  had  been  at  first.  In  the 
living-room  and  in  the  presence  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  household  he  heard  the  report 
of  the  doctors.  Although  Mason  was  in 
charge,  Avery  was  a  physician  of  far  wider 
experience,  and  the  two  had  not  quite 
come  to  an  agreement.  Both  declared 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  condition  or 
symptom  of  the  body  incompatible  with 
a  simple,  natural  death;  but  neither  was 
there  any  hint  or  indication  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  'I  he  stomach  contained 
no  trace  of  poison,  nor  was  there  any  on 
the  lips  or  tongue,  nor  had  any  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  injection  into  a  vein. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  stab  wound,  or 
shot.  There  was  no  bruise  or  abrasion  of 
the  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  tiny 
scratch  on  the  cheek;  and  that,  both  doc¬ 
tors  averred,  was  not  infected,  and  amid 
not  have  brought  death  about.  Indeed, 
they  agreed  that  the  little  cut  had  doubt¬ 
less  come  as  the  man’s  head  dropped  for¬ 
ward  on  the  desk. 

“But,"  said  Doctor  Mason,  “I  submit 
this  opinion:  I  assert  that  when  the 
autopsy  was  begun,  the  initial  incision 
inti*  the  chest  brought  to  my  nostrils  a 
sudden,  fleeting  whiff  of  the  odor  of  prus¬ 
sic  acid.  1  his  Doctor  Avery  did  not  no¬ 
tice,  and  he  thinks  I  am  mistaken  about 
it." 

"I  do  not  say  Doctor  Mason  is  mis¬ 
taken,  I  merely  sav  I  noticed  no  such 
odor,"  Avery  remarked  quietly. 

“Is  it  essential?"  asked  Weldon,  won- 
dcringlv. 

“No."  said  Avery  quickly;  but  Mason 
broke  in  with.  “Pardon  me,  I  hold  that  it 
is.  If  such  an  odor  was  present,  it  indi¬ 
cates  poisoning.  If  not.  we  have  no  reason 
to  suspect  poisoning.” 

“  I  hen  !<x>k  for  some  other  cause,”  said 
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She  stood,  framed  In  the  doorway,  one  hand  on  the  knob,  and  looked  from  one  to 


Doctor  Avery,  curtly,  "for  I  am  sure  that 
odor  existed  only  in  my  learned  col¬ 
league's  imagination.” 

"Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,”  broke  in 
Chief  Weldon.  "Negative  evidence  is  far 
from  conclusive.  Justice  demands  its 
own,  and  until  we  can  prove  the  death  a 
natural  one,  we  must  look  further — even 
if  we  fare  worse.  Will  someone  tell  me  the 
history  of  the  case,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  in 
a  few  words?” 

‘‘I  will  tell  you,"  began  Leonard  Swift. 
"As  my  cousin’s  heir  and  successor  to  this 
property,  and  to  most  of  his  business  af¬ 
fairs,  it  devolves  on  me  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment.” 

"You  arc  his  heir?”  asked  Weldon. 
"Has  his  will  been  read?” 

"No;  but  I  am  familiar  with  its  provi¬ 
sions,  and  I  know  I  am  the  principal  heir 
of  Ralph  Howland’s  estate.’ 


"But  he  left  a  wife,”  said  Weldon,  won¬ 
dering. 

"She  is  amply  provided  for;  but  she  is 
incapable  of  taking  charge  of  the  business 
matters  and  the  property  estates,  which 
have  been  left  to  me.  My  late  cousin 
knew  that  I  would  carry  on  his  business 
interests  and  attend  to  his  various  enter¬ 
prises,  which,  of  course,  a  woman  could 
not  do.  However,  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  You  can  read  the  will  for  your¬ 
self.” 

"Where  is  it?”  asked  the  detective. 

DONT  know,”  answered  Swift.  "It 
doesn't  seem  to  be  in  Mr.  Howland's 
desk,  but  it  must  be  around  somewhere. 
Maybe  Magee  or  Mrs.  How  land  can  throw 
some  light  on  the  matter.” 

But  Detective  O’Brien,  who  had  come 
with  the  chief,  was  anxious  to  learn  further 


details  of  the  events  of  the  night  before, 
and  said  so. 

"Ask  some  questions,  if  you  like,” 
Weldon  directed,  a  little  relieved  at  the. 
idea  of  assistance  in  his  unfamiliar  task. 

"Who  saw’  Mr.  Howland  last?”  O’Brien 
began  briskly,  and  his  sharp  eyes  darted 
round  the  room. 

"That’s  hard  to  say,”  Magee  remarked. 
"I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Howland  in 
his  study,  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  when 
I  left  him,  Mr.  Swift  was  w  ith  him.” 

"Yes,  I  had  a  talk  with  him,”  Swift 
agreed;  "and  I  left  him  about  midnight. 
He  said  he  should  sit  up  an  hour  longer, 
as  he  was  not  sleepy,  and  he  had  some 
matters  to  think  over.” 

"He  seemed  well?”  the  detective  asked. 

"Perfectly,”  returned  Swift;  "never 
better.  We  discussed  his  will;  in  fact,  he 
showed  it  to  me,  and  when  I  said  1  hoped 
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it  would  be  many  a  long  year  before  that 
document  was  called  into  use,  he  laughed 
and  said  he  was  sure  it  would." 

"All  right.  Now,  no  one  else  present 
saw  Mr.  Howland  after  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night?” 

1  here  was  no  response  for  a  moment, 
then  Miss  Mills  said:  "Mrs.  Howland 
came  down-stairs  after  that.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

"I  heard  her.” 

"Why  should  Mrs.  Howland  go  down¬ 
stairs  so  late?”  asked  O’Brien. 

"To  begin  with,”  Miss  Mills  vouch¬ 
safed,  “Mrs.  Howland  is  erratic,  and  is 
quite  likely  to  wander  over  the  house  at 
night  if  she  is  wakeful.  Also,  last  night 
there  were  several  thunderstorms.  Mrs. 
Howland  is  afraid  of  these,  and  she  doubt¬ 
less  went  down  to  seek  her  husband.  I 
know  she  started  to  do  so  earlier,  while 


Mr.  Swift  was  with  him,  but,  hearing  the 
men  engaged  in  conversation,  she  came 
back  up-stairs  without  going  into  the 
librarv.  ’ 

“You  saw  all  this?” 

“\/ES,  I  stood  in  the  upper  hall,  waiting 

*  to  see  if  I  could  do  anything  for  Mrs. 
Howland.  But  when  she  came  up  she 
only  said  good  night,  and  went  to  her 
room.” 

"What  time  was  this?” 

"About  twelve  o’clock;  I  don’t  know 
nearer  than  that.” 

"But  you  heard  Mrs.  Howland  go  down 
again  later?” 
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"At  what  time?” 

“I  can’t  tell  you.  I  was  wakeful  my¬ 
self,  and  was  lying  in  bed.  in  the  dark,  so 
I  don't  know  the  time  cxactlv.  But  I 


should  say  it  must  have  been  at  least  one 
o’clock.  Perhaps  half  past  one.” 

O’Brien  turned  to  the  doctors. 

"What  time  do  you  figure  that  Mr. 
Howland  died?” 

"About  twelve  or  one  o’clock,”  Doctor 
Mason  said. 

"It’s  impossible  to  tell  exactly,”  the 
older  doctor  put  in.  “We  medical  men 
arc  not  clairvoyant.  We  can  deduce  from 
symptoms  as  to  the  approximate  time, 
but  we  cannot  say  positively  within  an 
hour  or  two.” 

"Well,  we  are  sure  that  he  was  alive 
when  Marv  went  dowm,”  Leonard  Swift 
said,  quickly;  "if  he  hadn't  been  she 
would  nave  raised  an  outcry.” 

Doctor  Avery  bit  his  lower  lip — with 
him  a  sure  sign  of  deep  agitation.  He 
alone  knew  that  Mary  Howland  had  said 
she  already  knew  ( Continued  on  pagt  no) 
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That  is  the  philosophy  of  “Bugs”  Baer,  famous  newspaper  para- 
grapher — His  parents  were  so  poor  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  so 
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THE  editor  of  the  Washington 
“Times”  may  have  been  a  pessi¬ 
mist,  or  he  may  only  have  been 
speaking  with  the  voice  of  ex¬ 
perience.  He  was  talking  to 
the  queer-looking,  stuttery 
youngster  who  stood  before 
him,  smiling  a  twisted  smile. 

The  kid  w’as  a  rather  unim¬ 
portant  c«>g  in  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  newspaper,  and 
his  slim  pay  envelope  con¬ 
tained  only  twelve  dollars 
a  week.  He  was  a  letterer 
and  retoucher  —  which 
meant  that  when  the  artists 
wanted  any  lettering  done 
or  when  the  editor  wanted 
the  silver  print  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  retouched  so  that  it 
would  reproduce  better  as  a 
half-tone  illustration,  the 
boy  was  kept  busy.  The 
one  thing  which  marked 
him  as  an  individualist  was 
that  he  was  known  as  the 
artist  who  could  spell  — 
perhaps  the  only  one  in 
newspaper  history. 

The  youngster  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  editor  for  a 
promotion.  He  wanted  to 
do  cartoons  and  “funny” 
stuff,  as  the  word  funny  is 
interpreted  in  the  offices  of 
newspapers.  Bill  McGon- 
mgle  had  quit  and  the  kid 
was  seeking  his  iob.  No 
one  else  had  applied  to  fill 
the  gap. 

"All  right,”  the  editor  as¬ 
sented  gloomily;  "if  you  get 
one  laugh  in  three  days 
you’ll  keep  the  job.” 

Thus  started  the  real  ca¬ 
reer  of  Arthur  Baer.  To¬ 
day,  as  "Bugs”  Baer,  the 
paragraphed  he  is  known 
as  the  man  who  extracts 
more  chuckles,  more  laughs, 
and  more  grins  out  of  the 
American  public  than  any 
other  man  of  the  times.  On 
occasions  he  also  blisters 
the  toughest  of  human 
hides  with  his  caustic  sar¬ 


erty,  with  family  and  home  conditions  un¬ 
inspiring,  who  has  evolved  a  new  type  of 
human  expression  and  of  philosophy  ve¬ 
neered  in  fantastic  language,  and  who, 
according  to  the  best  newspaper  judges. 


Some  “Bugs”  Baer  Paragraphs 

F  APAHTMKNTS  get  any  smaller,  the 
mice  will  think  they  are  traps. 


You  send  your  collars  to  the  laundry  to 
be  cleaned,  and  they  sharj>en  ’em  instead. 


Marriage  vows  state  that  a  wife  shall  go 
fifty-fifty  with  her  husband.  She  does — 
fifty  for  a  new  hat  and  fifty  for  a  dress. 


The  town  was  so  tough  that  even  the 
canary  birds  sang  bass. 


Me  wouldn't  shave  until  Bryan  became 
President,  and  now  his  whiskers  are  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  trellis. 


Beauty  used  to  be  skin  deep.  Now  it’s 
only  powder  deep. 


There  isn't  much  difference  between 
monkeys  and  folks.  Monkeys  take  their 
coconuts  whole,  while  we  take  ours 
shredded. 


vaudeville  could  exist  without  cribbing 
his  stuff. 

His  “methods  of  working,”  if  you  may 
call  them  that,  are  as  unique  as  his  humor. 
Always  he  reminds  me  of  a  man  sharpen¬ 
ing  a  tool  on  an  emery 
wheel.  Bugs  simply  holds 
his  head  against  the  rough¬ 
est  edge  of  this  whirling 
globe  and  allows  the  sparks 
to  fly.  He  sharpens  his 
wits  by  contact  with  the 
world,  and  adds  the  finish¬ 
ing  touches  by  careful  rub¬ 
bing  on  the  oilstones  of 
literature. 

Down  at  his  office,  the 
men  who  watch  him  envi¬ 
ously  seem  to  think  his 
work  is  easy,  and  that  he 
devotes  very  little  time  to 
it.  On  the  contrary,  Baer, 
like  all  men  who  achieve 
success,  works  all  the  time. 
Whether  in  theatre,  caba¬ 
ret,  at  a  beefsteak  dinner, 
or  at  a  hilarious  party  in 
some  weird  corner  of  New 
York  he  is  working — stor¬ 
ing  up  the  wisdom  that  is 
not  in  books  and  the  wit 
that  flashes  only  in  such 
gatherings. 

He  reads  everything,  but 
especially  newspaper*  — 
scores  of  them!  He  reads 
carefully,  rather  slowly,  and 
peruses  with  as  much  inter¬ 
est  the  politics  of  Central 
Europe  as  the  latest  scandal 
or  the  major  league  batting 
averages.  In  his  rooms  you 
are  just  as  likely  to  find 
Freud  or  Nietzsche  or  Em¬ 


Under  new  radio-tuning  laws  Newark  is 
WJZ  and  Pittsburgh  KDKA.  That 
naturally  makes  Atlanta  KKK,  while 
New  York  is  BYD,  Detroit  FOB,  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  FFV  and  the  bootleggers  are  COD. 


casm. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  a  leader 
of  the  newspaper  profession  in  the  l  nited 
States,  declares  that  Bugs  Baer  is  the 
best  paragrapher  in  the  world,  and  one  of 
the  really  great  humorists  of  all  time. 

Here  is  a  youngster,  without  much 
school  education,  with  a  handicap  of  pov¬ 


gets  ten  laughs  to  the  column  where  the 
average  newspaper  humorist  considers  it 
a  triumph  if  he  gets  a  grin. 

Baer  supplies  Broadway  with  more 
quips  and  jokes  than  all  the  other  jesters 
combined.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how 


erson  as  to  discover  the 
“Life  of  Jack  Dempsey." 

One  evening,  at  an  unfet¬ 
tered  banquet  where  songs 
and  jests  and  the  cynical, 
bitter  wit  of  Broadway  ran 
wild,  Bugs  arose  and  made 
a  semi-serious  speech  on  the 
theory  of  Einstein.  It  was 
sharp,  clever,  bristling  with 
delicious  ridicule.  Yet 
every  sentence  showed  that 
he  had  read  Einstein  under¬ 
standing^’,  and  that  he  had 
a  clear  and  comprehending  grasp  upon 
his  theories  of  relativity.  He  confessed 
later  that  he  had  "just  skimmed  through” 
Professor  Einstein’s  works  —  "skimmed 
through”  and  grasped  fairly  the  wider 
scope  of  the  ideas. 
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ARTHUR  ("BUGS")  BAER  AND  JACKIE  COOGAN 


"Hulls"  Baer's  paragraphs,  packed  with  rollicking,  fantastic  humor,  arc  published  dally  In  dozens  of  American  news¬ 
papers  and  laughed  at  by  millions  of  readers.  One  In  a  desperately  poor  family  of  fourteen  children,  Baer  was  born  In 
Philadelphia  thirty-seven  years  ago.  Ills  first  newspaper  Job  was  that  of  office  boy,  at  two  dollars  a  week,  with  the 
Philadelphia  "Public  Ledger."  Burning  with  a  youthful  ambition  to  draw,  Baer  finally  wedged  his  way  Into  the  art 
department,  where  he  had  more  or  lees  experience  In  retouching  photographs  and  doing  similar  work,  latter  ho  went 
to  the  art  department  of  the  Washington  "Time*,"  and  It  was  with  this  newspaper  that  he  first  demonstrated  his 
striking  capacity  for  putting  twisted  humor  and  philosophy  Into  paragraph  form.  In  1915  oneof  his  paragraphs  hit  the 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  "Evening  World"  so  hard  that  he  Immediately  hired  him.  Almost  overnight  Baer 
gained  a  national  reputation  us  a  pnragrapher — a  reputation  that  he  has  been  adding  to  ever  since.  The  photograph 
above  shows  Baer  sewing  a  patch  on  trousers  that  almost  swallow  up  Jackie  Googan,  the  boy  wonder  of  the  movie  World 


His  taste  in  literature  has  quite  as 
much  range  as  his  taste  in  human  beings. 
He  can  "do"  a  world’s  championship  base- 
bail  game  one  dav  and  a  session  of  the 
Supreme  Court  the  next — both  equally 
well.  Parsifal,  the  Follies,  and  an  Ibsen 
drama  are  all  one  to  him,  and  he  can  get 
as  much  out  of  “A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream”  as  out  of  “Old  Sleuth.”  It  is 
simply  because  he  likes  life,  and  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  everything  and  everybody. 

Almost  everything  is  a  fair  target  for 
his  jests;  but  there  are  three  things  he 
never  ridicules:  Thoreau,  the  Bible,  and  a 
person  who  is  physically  or  mentally 
afflicted. 

He  is  a  “mixer” — inconspicuous,  listen¬ 
ing,  seeing,  observing,  and  storing  his 
brain  full  of  ideas.  He  gets  to  his  office, 
exchanges  jests  with  everyone  from  the 
elevator  boy  to  the  owner,  sits  down  at 
his  typewriter  and  pounds  away.  It 
takes  him  an  hour  or  so  to  hammer  out  his 
day’s  work — two  hours  if  he  stops  to 
"kid”  with  the  others,  half  an  hour  if  he 
is  anxious  to  get  somewhere  else.  It  looks 
easy;  but  to  him  the  writing  is  merely  the 
mechanical  setting  down  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  day.  His 
hardest  work  is  to  decide  what  topic  to 
write  upon.  Given  a  text,  the  rest  is  easy; 
for  he  can  twist  and  distort  his  ideas  on 


the  orbit  of  Mars  to  apply  to  the  content 
of  a  clam  chowder. 

His  brain  must  be  a  veritable  store¬ 
house.  It  is  recorded  in  his  office  that  no 
subject  has  ever  been  suggested  on  which 
he  could  not  write  with  considerable 
knowledge,  no  matter  how  fantastic  might 
be  his  method  of  expression.  Also,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  never  has  to  look  up 
facts  on  any  subject.  If  it  reaches  that 
point  he  passes  up  the  facts. 

I_IOW  this  youngster,  bom  in  wretched 
*  *  poverty,  and  entirely  lacking  in  what  is 
usually  cafled  “educational  advantages,” 
could  become  the  world's  foremost  creator 
of  fantastic  philosophy  may  be  hard  to 
understand  unless  one  knows  him  and  his 
Story. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  career  as  short, 
as  queer,  and  as  bizarre  as  are  his  par¬ 
agraphs.  Perhaps  his  humor  is  twisted 
and  his  philosophy  is  expressed  backward 
because  his  life  has  been  lived  that  way. 
As  surely  as  the  smile  often  hides  a  tear, 
or  a  tear  blurs  over  a  joke,  you  will  find 
that  the  real  humorist  veneers  sorrow  with 
a  laugh  and  forces  the  face  of  tragedy  into 
a  grin. 

He  has  a  philosophy  of  life — a  creed 
short  and  simple.  All  there  is  to  it  is 
“Never  worry!  ’  Knowing  him,  however. 


I  think  he  would  express  it  better  as 
"Never  let  worry  worry  you.” 

When  he  works  he  hums  the  chorus  of 
one  of  Frank  Pixley’s  old  songs.  Probably 
he  has  forgotten  the  words  and  permits 
the  tunctocarry  the  idea.  This  chorus  runs: 

Never  let  your  heart  be  worried  or  fumed  or 
flurried, 

If  you  do  you'll  soon  be  buried  I 

Care  will  only  kill  a  fool. 

And  when  the  troubles  of  life  beset  you  and 
fret  you. 

I'll  bet  you  the  hoodoo'll  never  get  you, 

If  you  just  keep  cool! 

“I  learned  never  to  worry  when  I  was 
eight  years  old,”  says  Bugs.  “Had  to 
leam  it  in  our  family  quite  young.” 

He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  Janu¬ 
ary  9th,  1886,  the  seventh  child  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  fourteen  children,  a  family  living  in 
extreme  poverty. 

"What  sort  of  a  man  was  your  father, 
Bugs?”  I  inquired. 

"Perfect  type  of  the  poor  man  who  has 
fourteen  children,"  he  said,  his  face  twist¬ 
ing  into  the  queer  little  grin  which  makes 
him  unforgettable. 

“There  wasn’t  a  whole  lot  of  education 
going  around,  and  my  first  work  of  fiction 
should  have  been  entitled  ’Forty  Reasons 
Whv  a  Kid  Shouldn’t  go  to  School.’ 

"In  spite  of  ( Continued  on  page  184) 


Do  the  Wise  Thing  if  You 

Anyway  Do 

To  stand  still  is  the  easiest  thing:  in  the  world — It  is  important  to  keep 
moves  you  will  stand  twice  as  much  chance  of  getting:  ahead 
Bamberger  and  Felix  Fuld,  the  two  men  responsible 


Traveling  along  the  lane  that 

marks  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road’s  main  line  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  one  signboard 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times  fo¬ 
cused  my  attention. 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
One  of  America'*  Great  Store* 

I  smiled  at  the  sheer  blatancy  of  it.  A 
few  days  later  I  repeated  it  as  a  good 
story  to  one  of  the  most  important  men 
in  the  dry-g<x>ds  world. 

"Why  do  they  put  out  a  sign  like  that?'* 
I  demanded.  'Tt’s  funny.” 

"The  odd  part  of  it  is  that  it’s  true,”  he 
replied.  "For  thirty  years  that  store  has 
been  forging  ahead  at  a  rate  faster  than 
any  other  department  store  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Near  enough  to  New  York  to  leel 
the  competition  of  some  of  the  biggest 
stores  of  the  world,  those  people  have 
built  up  a  business  in  their  own  territory 
that  has  quadrupled  in  the  past  ten  years, 
and  that  is  growing  now  at  a  rapid  rate. 
We  have  had  two  years  of  financial  de- 

[•rcssion,  vet  early  in  1922  they  began  en- 
irging  their  building,  adding  over  one 
third  to  the  size  of  the  store. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  retail  store  in  the 
country  where  the  people  employed  get  as 
much  of  a  share  in  the  operation  and  re¬ 
sults  of  the  business  as  at  Bamberger's. 
(Jo  over  there  and  look  at  the  place.  Talk 
with  the  two  men  who  have  made  it. 
Louis  Bamberger  and  Felix  Fuld.  You'll 
believe  that  signboard  yet.” 

I  went  over  to  Newark.  One  block  off 
the  main  shopping  center  is  the  handsome 
building  rising  eiaht  stories  under  the 
huge  roof  sign,  "L.  Bamberger  Si  Co." 
Across  the  street  is  the  original  store,  a 
six-story  building,  now  used  for  stock- 
rooms,  repair  and  service  departments. 
These  two  buildings,  with  storage  ware¬ 
houses,  cover  twenty-three  acres  of  floor 
space  and  give  employment  to  over  twen¬ 
ty-eight  hundred  "co-workers."  (The 
term  "employee”  is  never  used  at  Bam¬ 
berger’s.)  By  actual  count  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand  people  have  passed 
into  the  store  in  a  single  day.  Outside 
and  in,  the  store  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  high-class  department  store,  with  per¬ 
haps  unusually  courteous  and  painstaking 
salespeople,  but  with  no  marked  indica¬ 
tion  of  anything  that  would  answer  the 
question  as  to  why  this  store  has  achieved 
such  a  signal  success. 

1  he  answer  to  that  question  took  me  to 
the  two  men  responsible  for  the  business 
— Louis  Bamberger,  president  of  the 


company,  and  Felix  Fuld.  its  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  For  thirty  years  these  men  have 
been  partners. 

I  called  on  the  partners,  who  through  all 
these  years  have  worked  in  such  harmony 
that  among  their  fellow  workers  it  is  ac¬ 
counted  their  outstanding  characteristic. 

"Do  you  want  to  talk  with  us  sepa¬ 
rately  or  together?”  asked  Mr.  Fuld. 

"I  think  I'll  try  both,"  I  answered,  at 
which  he  laugheo,  and  added: 

"Then  begin  with  Mr.  Bamberger.  He 
started  in  the  business  before  I  did.” 

"By  about  three  days,"  amended  Mr. 
Bamberger.  A  small,  quiet  man,  slight 
of  frame  but  giving  a  sure  impression  of 
balanced  and  controlled  power,  Mr.  Bam¬ 
berger  hesitated  a  moment  when  I  asked 
him  to  tell  me  of  the  store’s  beginning. 


•• 


^yjY  ADVERTISING  manager  tells  me 


.  will  spoil  a  good  story  when  I  tell 
it,"  he  said.  “For  some  time  unknown  to  me 
there  has  been  a  talc  current  that  I  came 
over  here  to  take  care  of  a  bankrupt  stock 
I  had  bought  and.  finding  it  profitable, 
stayed.  The  truth  is  that  I  had  been 
waiting  for  a  location  in  Newark  for  two 
years,  and  a  part  of  that  time  for  this 
very  location.  I  had  stayed  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  two  years  to  get  just  what  I  needed 
to  go  into  business.  I  had  been  in  the 
wholesale  business  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  get  into  the  retail  end.  The  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  get  capital,  a  location, 
and  people  to  work  with  me,  the  last  being 
as  essential  as  the  two  others.  I  was  in 
New  York,  but  I  found  myself  considering 
Newark.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  that  two 
years  to  study  Newark.  It  wasn’t  easy 
either,  I  assure  you,  for  me  to  stay  out  of 
business  that  long.  1  was  not  idle  all  that 
time,  but  I  did  only  work  that  was  tem¬ 
porary.  I  didn't  like  waiting,  but  I  had 
seen  too  many  men  fail  because  they 
would  not  wait  for  capital,  for  a  location, 
or  for  that  most  important  thing  of  all, 
business  associates  who  could  be  trusted. 

“So  I  waited.  I  came  to  Newark  many 
times.  Day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  I  walked  the  streets,  watching  the 
people.  1  counted  the  people  passing. 
Broad  Street  then  as  now  was  the  main 
shopping  district.  But  I  could  find  no  lo¬ 
cation  on  Broad  Street  that  met  mv 
needs.  Then  1  tried  Market  Street.  It 
was  not  an  attractive  street;  there  were 
many  saloons,  and  the  dry-goods  shops 
were  mainly  of  the  type  that  snowed  their 
goods  on  the  sidewalk.  But  one  block 
from  Broad  Street  there  was  what  was.  for 
those  times,  a  fine  building.  I  thought 
the  people  could  be  induced  to  walk  one 


By  Helen 


block  if  they  could  get  something  worth 
walking  for.  Finally,  there  was  a  vacancy 
but  I  was  not  quite  ready  financially.  I 
had  to  stand  by  and  see  another  man  rent 
the  store  and  start  in  the  very  business  I 
had  waited  to  start  for  so  long. 

‘‘Disappointed?  I  was  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed.  But  still  I  looked  and  waited. 

"It  was  four  months  Jater  that  the  firm 
went  bankrupt.  I  had  no  idea  that  a  sec¬ 
ond  chance  would  come  to  me  so  soon. 
This  time,  however,  I  was  ready.  I  had 
my  associates,  and  I  sent  for  them  and 
we  began." 

"And  it  was  here  my  big  opportunity 
nearly  slipped  by  me,  said  Mr.  Fuld, 
who  is  as  dynamic  in  his  movements  as 
his  partner  is  sedate. 

"Mr.  Bamberger  had  sent  for  Mr. 
Louis  M.  Frank,  who  was  a  partner  until 
he  died  ten  years  ago  and  who  was  one  of 
the  best  merchandise  men  in  the  East, 
and  he  had  also  sent  for  me.  He  came  to 
the  house,  and  as  I  was  out  left  a  card 
with  the  maid.  On  it  was  written:  'See 
me  at  147  Market  Street,  Newark.’ 

"But  the  maid  never  gave  me  the  card, 
and  although  it  came  on  Friday  it  was 
Sunday  before  I  found  it  on  the  table  in 
the  hall.  I  didn’t  know  what  was  goinc 
on  at  147  Market  Street,  Newark,  or  why 
Mr.  Bamberger  wanted  me  there.  From 
Friday  to  Sunday  was  a  long  step  but 
somebody  might  be  over  there  Sunday,  s<> 
I  took  the  first  train  to  Newark,  found 
Mr.  Bamberger  in  his  shirt  sleeves  mark¬ 
ing  stock,  and  joined  him.  You  can't 
grasp  an  opportunity  too  quickly;  the 
seizing  of  it  the  very  minute  it  presents 
itself  is  often  the  hair  line  between  success 
and  failure." 


rPHE  new  store  opened  with  a  bankrupt 
*  sale,  but  within  a  week  the  partners 
were  buying  new  stock. 

"If  we  had  known  then  what  we  know 
now,  we  could  have  a  store  to-day  that  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  present  one,"  said 
Mr.  Fuld.  "If  there  is  one  thing  \yc  have 
learned  in  these  years  it  is  how  little  we 
know  about  anything.  But  we  had  to  go 
ahead  and  learn  as  wc  went.  It  is  tne 
same  now.  Every  morning  brings  a  new 
day  for  learning.  When  we  can  t  reason 
a  thing  out  we  have  to  go  ahead  and  d« 
something.  To  do  nothing  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  Anyone  can  manage 
that.  But  to  keep  active  means  the  over- 
coming  of  inertia,  which  is  the  main  thing 
that  holds  everyone  back  from  progress. 

I  hink  of  the  days  when  they  put  a  man 
in  chains  just  because  he  was  active 
enough  to  think  up  a  new  idea!  If  you 


Know  What  It  Is— But 


Something! 


on  doing  to  the  best  of  your  ability;  and  even  if  you  make  some  foolish 
as  the  man  who.  does  nothing  at  all — The  story  of  Louis 
for  the  development  of  a  great  department  store 

Christine  Bennett 
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keep  on  doing  to  the  best  of  your  ability  maker  was  the  first  to  use  it,  but  it  was  may  be,  you  will  have  to  adopt  honesty  if 
you  may  do  some  foolish  things,  but  your  new  here.  I  adopted  it  because  I  wanted  you  are  going  to  succeed,  as  an  individual 
chance  of  getting  ahead  is  twice  that  of  to  be  fair  with  the  customer  and  this  or  as  a  merchant.  You  can't  be  honest 
the  man  who  does  nothing  at  all.  seemed  to  me  the  only  way  to  convince  without  losing  at  times,  and  that  is  what 

To  get  back  to  the  store  at  its  begin-  the  customer  that  I  intended  to  be  fair.”  takes  backbone.  Almost  everyone  starts 

out  with  the  intention  of  be¬ 
ing  honest,  but  some  slip  off 
the  track.  In  business  you 
have  to  be  honest  to  the 
point  where  you  can  forget 
number  one  when  you  need 
to,  to  be  honest.  Give  the 

ale  a  square  deal  and 
to  your  knitting.  You'll 
be  compelled  to  attend  to  it 
to  give  them  a  sou  a  re  deal. 
It  works  backward  as  well  as 
forward.  You'll  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  reliable  goods, 
and  you’ll  have  to  keep  on 
the  jump  to  get  reliable  foods 
to  sell.  You’ll  lose  the  idea 
that  you  know  it  all— if  you 
ever  had  it — because  no  hon¬ 
est  man  can  hold  that  idea. 
You'll  have  to  be  amenable 
to  the  ideas  of  other  people; 
they  know  something,  too. 
If  you’re  honest,  you’re  going 
to  admit  that  knowledge. 
You’ll  have  to  learn  from 
everybody  all  the  time.  If 
this  store  depended  on  Mr. 
Bamberger  and  me  for  its 
ideas  it  couldn't  last.  We 
have  to  learn  every  day  from 
our  co-workers.” 

IN  NO  other  organization 
*  which  I  have  investigated 
have  I  found  such  an  inva¬ 
sive  organization  for  learning 
as  that  at  Bamberger’s.  As 
deliberately  as  he  studied 
Newark,  Mr.  Bamberger  has 
studied  the  retail  business. 
But  the  whole  force  studies 
with  him.  The  entire  man¬ 
agement  of  the  store  is  by 
committees  of  the  co-work¬ 
ers,  and  study  classes  in 
merchandising  are  always 
running  among  all  classes  of 
co-workers,  up  to  the  buyers 
and  executives.  In  addition 
store  critics 


ning:  One  of  our  most  excit¬ 
ing  days  was  the  one  when 
we  had  to  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  delivering  goods.  We 
had  to  buy  a  horse.  Has 
anyone  told  you  about  Fin- 
egan?" 

1  assented.  Finegan  is  a 
store  tradition.  When  the 
time  came  to  buy  a  horse, 
Mr.  Bamberger  went  at  it 
as  carefully  and  painstakingly 
as  he  had  gone  at  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  store  location. 

“I  examined  over  a  dozen 
horses,”  he  said,  smiling. 
"We  run  nearly  a  hundred 
autos  for  delivery  now,  and 
the  purchase  of  tfie  whole  lot 
has  never  given  me  as  much 
concern  as  the  buying  of  Fin- 
egan.  But  my  last  dollar  was 
in  the  business,  and  so  much 
depended  on  Finegan’s  last¬ 
ing.  And  he  did  last.” 


.LMNEGAN  drew  Bam- 
*  berger  delivery  wagons  for 
.  I'hen  he  was  pensioned 


years 
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irv  in  the  Bamberger 
stables.  Once  a  year,  when  the 
delivery  wagons  paraded,  Fin- 
egan  was  carefully  groomed 
and  hitched  up  and  proudly 
led  the  ever-growing  line,  his 
sole  duty  until  he  died  a  nat¬ 
ural  death. 

The  new  store  made  money 
from  the  start.  Those  who 
had  told  Mr.  Bamberger 
that  customers  would  not 
turn  the  corner  and  go  off  the 
beaten  path  saw  people  turn 
the  corner  and  walk  the  extra 
block.  During  one  of  the 
very  early  days  a  woman 
came  in  with  a  bundle  of 
goods  which  she  said 
not  what  she  wanted. 

"Take  back  the 
directed  Mr. 


were 


These  are  the  men  who  have  built  up  in  Newark.  New  Jersey, 
under  the  name  of  I..  Bamberger  and  Company,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  department  store*  in  the  United  States.  Louie  J. 
Bamberger  i right )  Is  president  and  Felix  Fuld  (left)  vice  president. 
Not  only  do  the  partners  Wait  and  study  other  atom,  but  once  a 
year  they  send  every  employee—  "co- worker"  is  the  term  always 
used  by  them— to  some  of  the  New  York  City  atorea  to  observe 
the  methods  employed,  and  then  to  make  recommendations  for 
their  own  store.  According  to  Mr.  Fuld.  no  small  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  accomplishment  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  partners  have 
never  bought  chairs  so  comfortable  that  they  could  not  get  out  of 
them  quickly.  Mr.  Bamberger  was  bom  in  Baltimore  sixty-eight 
years  ago.  and  Mr.  Fuld  In  (<rmany  ten  years  later.  They  started 
the  firm  of  L.  Bamberger  and  Company  over  thirty  years  ago 


goods,” 

Bamberger,  “and  give  her 
back  her  money.” 

The  woman  was  amazed.  She  went 
out  of  the  store  and  told  her  friends. 

"Nothing.”  Mr.  Bamberger  assured 
me  with  great  emphasis,  "has  helped  to 
build  the  store  more  than  this  policy.  It 
was  not  a  new  idea.  I  believe  John  \Vana- 


“Some  people  do  not  understand."  cor-  to  this,  and  to  the  regular  s 
roborated  Mr.  Fuld  earnestly,  "and  you  who  visit  other  stores  for  the  purpose  of 
cannot  make  them  believe  that  you  have  seeing  what  they  are  doing,  every  member 
to  be  honest  in  business  as  a  protection,  of  the  selling  force  as  a  matter  of  regular 
If  you  happen  to  be  bom  honest,  you’re  duty  visits  the  department  stores  in  New 
lucky.  Some  of  us  are.  But  leaving  out  all  York  City  nvo  days  each  year  at  the  ex- 
ethical  considerations,  look  at  the  practi-  pense  of  the  firm.  The  salespeople  go  in 
cal  end.  No  matter  what  your  inclination  twos.  They  are  {Continued  on  page  I2i) 


INTERESTING  PEOPLE 


Charles  S.  Clark — the  “Seed  Corn  King” 
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MORTGAGE  of  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  on  his  father's 
fann,  and  a  swine  around  the 

United  States  for  eight  seasons 
as  a  professional  baseball  player, 
gave  C.  S.  Clark,  <>t  Wakeman,  Ohio,  a 
start  that  has  enabled  him. to  become  the 
"Seed  Com  King  of  the  World." 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-six  farmers 
in  northern  Ohio  plant 
a  hundred  and  thirteen 
varieties  of  com  for  him 
each  season.  I  hou- 
sands  of  acres  of  the  I 
farm  land  in  the  Hu 
eye  State  arc 
under  his  direction,  sole¬ 
ly  to  raising  seed  corn, 
which  is  shipped  by  the 
carload  to  seedsmen  .ill 
over  the  l  nited  States 
and  to  Canada  and  other 
foreign  countries. 

Forty-four 
Clark  ft  art  ci 
ness  with  live  dollars 
cash,  borrowed  from  his 
mother,  and  an  acre  of 
land  rented  to  him  by 
his  father.  To-day  the 
gross  annual  turn-over 
of  his  business  amounts 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  it 
is  steadily  growing.  Like¬ 
wise  the  story  of  Clark's 
struggle  to  win  success 
of  odds  is  unique. 

Clarke  -,  father  was  a  f 
owned  fifty  acres  of  I; 
man,  by  which  hr  made 
for  himself  and  family, 
difficult  for  I 
much  hcailw 
penses  and 
mortgage  had  I 
not  have  a  great  ilea 
on  the  principal,  lie 
and  day  by  Jay.  as  h« 
his  work,  he  I 
-*nc  when  his 
nmsh  his  c< 
school,  and 
his  time  to  hcloin 
Charlie  gi  aduated  at 
had  ambitions  of 
romprly  made  them  known  when 
iis  father  questioned  him  as  to  his  plans. 

"What  will  you  do,  now  that  you  are 
through  school?"  asked  his  father. 

“I  have  been  thinking  of  going  to 
Cleveland  to  learn  to  be  a  bookkeeper.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  could  make  more 
money  in  that  kind  of  a  iob  than  I  could 
by  working  on  the  farm. 

"You  will  stay  right  here,  and  help  me 
pay  off  the  mortgage,"  replied  his  father 
decisively. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  discussion,  and 
Charlie  fell  in  with  the  family  plans.  But 
he  was  not  entirely  satisfied.  He  wanted 
to  earn  money  faster  than  he  could  possi¬ 
bly  make  it  by  following  a  plow.  One 


day,  while  he  was  reading  a  seed  cata¬ 
logue  sent  out  by  a  Cleveland  concern,  he 
came  across  an  article  about  seed  com, 

which  he  read  with  keen  interest. 

In  that  moment  an  idea  was  bom  that 
has  shaped  his  life  and  made  him  inde¬ 
pendent.  lie  would  raise 


which  could  be  applied  on  the  mortgage. 

He  talked  the  matter  over  with  his 
father  and  mother,  and  they  encouraged 
him  to  try  it  out.  His  father  agreed  to  let 
him  have  the  use  of  an  acre  of  land,  the 
rent  to  be  paid  out  of  the  crop.  Then  his 
mother  gave  him  five  dollars  for  seed. 
Charlie  went  to  Cleveland  to  get  seed 
com,  and  after  he  had  made  his  pur¬ 
chases,  eaten  his  lunch, 
and  paid  his  fare  both 
ways,  he  had  fifteen 
cents  left.  The  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  big  business 
were  wrapped  up  in  that 
bit  of  small  change. 

With  the  money  young 
Clark  bought  fifteen  pos¬ 
tal  cards,  and  put  in  the 
evening  writing  to  seed 
dealers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Two 
orders  were  received  from 
the  fifteen  cards,  one  for 
£8.40  and  the  other  for 
*6. 

When  he  was  twenty 
his  father  died,  and 
young  Clark  became  the 
sole  support  of  his  moth¬ 
er.  lie  worked  early 
and  late  to  make  a  living 
and  to  pay  off  the  mort- 


gafiis 


ability  as  an  ama- 


CharlcuK.  (Hark  la  known  as  the  ".Seed  Com 
King."  Under  his  direction  three  hundred 
farmers  raise  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
varieties  of  seed  com  every  year,  devoting 
thousands  of  acres  of  Ohio's  best  farmland 
to  this  purpose  alone.  When  eighteen 
years  old,  on  a  capital  of  five  dollars  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  mother,  Mr.  Clark  made  his 
first  venture  In  seed  com.  Later,  while 
touring  the  country’  *»  »  professional  base¬ 
ball  player  he  saw  his  chance  to  sow  seeds 
for  future  business,  and  the  harvest  came 
in.  To-day  his  seed  com  enterprise  has  a 
turn -over  of  1150,006  a  year.  In  the  circle 
you  sec  Mr.  Clark.  Also,  In  oblong  at 
extreme  left  In  middle  row  as  he  appeared 
when  playing  shortstop  wiih  the  Decatur 
team,  champions  of  Illinois,  in  18X6 


teur  baseball  player  at- 
acted  attention  and  he  waa 
igjged  by  a  New  Castle,  I’cnn- 
l\  inia,  manager  to  travel  through 
ic  l  nited  States  as  a  professional. 
'  a  member  of  the  New  Castle 
•un  his  pay  was  £60  a  month,  hut 
was  soon  making  more  money, 
or  .1  number  of  ycare,  while  he 
•tying  with  the  big  teams,  he 
tt  ins  mother  f>z 00  a  month  reg- 

Ball  playing  fitted  in  nicely  with 
e  seed  com  business.  After 
planting  in  the  spring,  Clark 
piaved  hall  all  summer,  and  when 
aseball  season  was  over  he  re- 
mud  to  Wakeman  and  sold  his 
•m.  During  his  travels  he 
up  dealers  in  the  towns  he 
and  obtained  orders. 

Eventually  his  seed  com  busi¬ 
ness  reouired  so  much  of  his  time  that 
he  decided  to  give  up  ball  playing. 

"Be  sure  and  mention  I.  M.  Whiton,  a 
general  merchant;  L.  S.  Hall,  and  George 
Cleveland,  retired  farmers,  all  of  Wake¬ 
man,  who  helped  me  in  the  early  days,” 
said  Clark  in  telling  the  story.  "They 
loaned  me  money  to  pay  for  seed  com  in 
the  fall,  without  interest.  It  took  me  four 
years  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  farm, 
and  after  that  I  got  money  at  a  Norwalk 
bank  on  notes  endorsed  by  my  mother. 

"After  I  had  been  going  for  a  few  years 
I  sold  a  carload  of  spoiled  com  to  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  concern.  All  the  cash  I  had  in  the 
world  was  tied  up  in  that  shipment,  and 
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of  course  I  lost  all  of  it.  That  loss  was 
charged  up  to  inexperience.  Hall  and 
Cleveland  helped  me  out,  and  I  was  soon 
going  ahead  taster  than  ever. 

“When  I  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
after  I  had  been  in  business  for  twelve 
years,  I  was  able  to  borrow  ten  thousand 
dollars  at  the  Huron  County  Bank  at 
Norwalk  on  my  own  name.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  considerable  cash  in  the  fall 
to  pay  the  farmers  for  the  seed  com;  but 
it  all  came  back  quickly  after  the  corn  had 
been  shipped.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  business  has  grown  until  I  am 
able  to  handle  all  of  it  without  asking  the 
bank  to  lend  me  a  dollar. 

Clark  docs  not  issue  a  seed  catalogue. 
He  gets  out  a  price  list  naming  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  he  handles,  including  nineteen 
kinds  that  he  has  developed  oy  "Bur- 


Interesting  People 

banking”  other  varieties.  This  list  is 
mailed  to  seedsmen,  who  place  orders  a 
year  in  advance.  Clark  then  arranges 
with  farmers  to  raise  the  com  from  seed 
furnished  by  him.  The  actual  growing  is 
done  in  small  areas  completely  isolated 
from  other  com,  under  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Clark  himself.  One  require¬ 
ment  is  that  the  com  stalks  be  cut  off  just 
above  the  ears,  in  order  to  give  the  com 
more  air  and  light.  Clark  himself  raises 
seed  com  only,  on  a  small  farm  of  eighty 
acres. 

"What  do  you  regard  as  the  secret  of 
your  success?  ’  I  inquired. 

"Stem  necessity  and  honesty,"  he  re¬ 
plied.  "I  was  right  up  against  a  stiff 
proposition  and  1  had  to  do  something. 
The  mongage  had  to  be  paid.  There  was 
no  choice.  It  simply  had  to  be  done.  That 


made  me  think  of  ways  to  make  money, 
and  I  tried  seed  com  raising  because  it 
was  the  most  promising  thing  in  sight. 
Of  course  I  hit  upon  something  for  which 
there  was  a  big  and  growing  demand. 
And  let  me  make  this  suggestion:  If  you 
are  thinking  of  making  a  venture,  study 
market  possibilities  very  carefully  before 
you  stan.  You  may  have  a  good  thing, 
but  the  market  may  be  difficult,  variable, 
or  restricted.  A  big  element  of  salesman¬ 
ship  is  in  knowing  token  and  where  to  sell, 
as  well  as  whai  and  how  to  sell.  My  recipe 
for  success  is  simple:  Work,  thrift,  loyalty 
to  friends,  persistence,  and  a  product  for 
which  there  is  a  real  demand.  There  is 
no  magic  in  those  qualities.  They  are  as 
old  as  humanity;  but  success  cannot  be 
achieved  without  them. 

ALBERT  SIDNEY  GREGG 


She  Furnishes  Ready-to-Use  Bags  of  Tea  to  Big  Hotels 


Alertness  in  accepting  valuable  hints  from  cus¬ 
tomers  has  been  the  foundation  of  Miss  Gertrude 
II.  Ford's  business,  ller  first  venture  in  money¬ 
making  was  selling  nut  cake;  next  she  sold  tea  in 
bulk.  Now  she  supplies  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  hotels  and  clubs  with  little  gauze  bags 
of  tea  that  are  all  ready  to  drop  Into  the  pot 


I  WAS  having  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Vanderbilt  in  New  York  with  one  of 
that  hotel’s  executives.  Tea  was 
served  in  the  latest  way;  that  is,  the 
leaves  were  contained  within  the  pot 
in  a  little  gau/.e  bag,  the  tag  of  which  pro¬ 
truded  from  under  the  pot's  cover. 

“All  the  tea  served  in  this  hotel."  said 
the  executive,  “and  in  our  other  hotels,  in 
Newport,  Georgia,  and  Porto  Rico,  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  woman  whose  name  you 
sec  on  the  tag.  She  also  supplies  the 
Ambassador,  the  McAlpin.  and  other 
Boomer  hotels,  the  hotels  of  the 
Statler  group,  the  Belle  vue-St  rat  ford 
and  the  Rttz  in  Philadelphia— in 
fact,  she  apparently  has  on  her  list  a 
majority  of  the  big  hotels  throughout 
this  region." 

Miss  Gertrude  H.  Ford  actually 
numbers  among  her  customers  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  hotels  and 
clubs,  stretching  all  the  way  out  to 
St.  Louis.  In  telling  how  she  built 
up  her  big  business,  Miss  Ford  said 
that  she  was  twice  indebted  to  one  of 
her  customers  for  a  leading  idea,  and 
it  was  her  belief  that  success  came  to 
her  through  abandoning  certain  false 
notions  of  life  with  which  she  started 
out. 

“I  was  bom  and  brought  up,”  she 
said,  “in  a  little  town  near  Toronto, 
Canada.  Conspicuously  displayed  in 
our  home  was  the  picture  ol  a  castle 
in  Kngland  that  was  connected  with 
the  origin  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
our  family,  and  apparently  it  was  the 
aim  of  the  family  to  live  up  to  that 
castle.  Certainly  we  children  gained 
the  idea  that  there  was  something 
very  superior  about  us.  However, 
the  family’s  fortunes  became  such 
that  not  only  my  brothers  but  my¬ 
self  had  to  earn  money. 

"One  of  mv  brothers,  who  had 
come  to  the  l  nited  States,  always 
thought  I  made  the  best  nut  cake  in  the 
world,  and  he  believed  I  could  get  rich 
supplying  such  cake  to  hotels  in  New 
York.  After  he  had  rented  an  apartment 
in  this  city — and  that  was  fifteen  years 
ago — I  came  down,  baked  my  cake  in  the 
apartment  and,  accompanied  by  a  colored 
maid  who  carried  the  bag  containing  my 
samples,  went  the  rounds  of  the  hotels. 


my  first  customer  being  the  old  Fifth 
Avenue. 

‘The  fact  that  I  was  not  permitted  to 
go  selling  without  the  escort  of  a  maid 
shows  how  the  family  clung  to  its  aristo¬ 
cratic  notions.  However,  after  three 
weeks  of  the  maid,  1  awoke  to  the  non¬ 
sense  of  the  whole  proceeding.  It  was  an 
awakening  in  general.  I  saw  that  as  a 
young  girl  I  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the 


social  position,  or  business  occupation. 

"Dealing  with  the  hotel  stewards  in  my 
new  way,  I  never  had  reason  to  regret  it. 
After  I  had  been  selling  my  nut  cakes  for 
four  years,  one  of  these  stewards  said  to 
me,  ‘Miss  Ford,  I  want  to  go  on  buying 
from  you,  but  1  wish  you  would  bring  me 
something  staple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
don’t  see  how  you  are  ever  going  to  get 
ahead  with  your  nut  cakes,  competing  as 
you  have  to  do  with  hotel  chefs.* 

"It  was  quite  natural  that  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  something  staple  should 
turn  my  attention  to  tea,  since  my 
father  had  been  in  that  business.  The 
words  of  the  steward  also  led  me  to 
determine  that,  to  whatever  extent 
I  had  been  selling  cake  on  the 
strength  of  my  personality,  I  would 
sell  tea  strictly  on  a  basis  of  quality 
and  value.  With  that  end  in  view,  1 
established  direct  importing  connec¬ 
tions  in  Ceylon,  China,  Formosa,  and 
other  tea-growing  countries,  and 
made  a  through  study  of  blending. 
A  little  later  a  steward  said  to  me 
carelessly,  ‘Oh,  yes,  I'll  give  you  an 
order  for  your  tea.’  ‘No,’  I  replied, 
‘you  will  not  give  me  an  order  until 
you  have  thoroughly  tested  my  sam¬ 
ples.'  And  that  is  the  way  all  my 
present  business  has  been  built  up. 

"My  first  tea  was  sold  in  bulk. 
Two  years  later  the  steward  at  the  old 
Hotel  Manhattan  in  New  York  re¬ 
marked  to  me,  ‘Why  don’t  you  bring 
us  tea  done  up  in  little  bags  that  we 
could  drop  right  into  our  pots?  It 
would  save  us  trouble  and  waste  in 
measuring  out  individual  portions; 
we  would  not  have  to  bother  with 
strainers,  and  it  ought  to  save  d»> 
on  tablecloths.  Then  there  would./*-? 
no  cleaning  of  the  leaves  out  oY  the 
pot,  and  that  ought  to  prevent  a  lot 
of  breakage.' 

‘This  was  the  origin  of  an  idea 
hotel  stewards  with  whom  I  tried  to  do  that  made  a  widespread  appeal  aln.o*. 
business  than  from  the  young  men  who  instantly.  The  generosity  ol  the  steward 
were  admitted  to  my  parents'  home.  I  who  casually  passed  it  along  to  me  was  in 
saw  that  they  respected  every*  woman  who  no  way  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  also 
respected  herself;  that,  regardless  of  their  gave  it  to  another  person,  a  man.  It  was 
origin,  they  were  in  the  main  not  only  for  each  of  us  to  make  out  of  it  what  we 
able  men,  but  kindly,  gentle  men.  In  could.” 

brief,  I  learned  the  great  lesson  that  per-  To  have  an  idea  bestowed  on  you  by  a 
sonal  worth  has  nothing  to  do  with  birth,  friendly  customer  is  one  thing,  and  to  act 
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on  it  with  celerity,  intelligence,  and  enter- 

Crise  is  something  else.  For  a  long  time 
liss  Ford,  in  addition  to  supervising  her 
workrooms  in  New  York,  did  all  her  local 
delivering,  as  well  as  selling,  in  a  cheap 
automobile.  This  bespeaks  the  energy 
she  at  all  times  has  put  into  her  work.  As 
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for  her  principles,  let  this  incident  speak: 
During  the  W  orld  War  she  conceived  the 
idea  that  business  people  should  see,  not 
how  high  they  could  ooost  their  prices, 
but  how  low  they  could  hold  them  down. 
Following  this  policy  in  the  face  of  her 
own  increasing  costs,  she  in  1918  had  a 


deficit  of  twenty-six  hundred  dollars. 
"That,”  she  now  says,  "was  carrying  it  to 
an  extreme.  In  acting  for  the  public  good 
ou  are  not  called  on  to  injure  yourself, 
till,  I  would  much  rather  have  lost  that 
money  than  have  made  any  through 
profiteering.”  F.  B.  COPLEY 


Blind,  He  Runs  a  Print  Shop  and  a  Weekly  Newspaper 


T 


EN  years  ago  John  B.  Leach,  of 
Salamanca,  New  York,  called 
himself  a  happy  man.  He  had  a 
wife  and  child.  He  had  worked 
as  a  traveling  printer.  Some¬ 


times  jobs  had  been  uncertain,  bp t. now  pie  saying.  'Come  on;  let’s  buy  some  ci- 
he  was  nicely  settled.  Things  were  sitting  gars  from  Blind  John  and  help  him  out.' 


"You  can  pay  us  back  later,”  they  told  had  brought  his  sightless  eyes  back  to  it. 
him.  He  would  not  ask  any  of  his  friends  to  en- 

He  shook  his  head.  "No  cigar  stand  dorse  a  note;  he  was  afraid  it  might  look 
for  me.  I’ll  do  a  dollar's  worth  of  work  like  a  play  for  sympathy.  He  went  into 
for  every  dollar  I  get.  I  won’t  have  peo-  the  bank  standing  on  his  merits  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  man;  he  walked  out  with  six  thou- 


pretty.  In  Salamanca  he  had  found  a 
printing  shop  for'sale,  and  had  bmrghr  it 
with  very  little  cash  but  with  a  whole  lot 
of  hope.  Twenty-seven  years  old,  he  was 
full  of  ambition,  and  the  mortgage  and  the 
notes  he  had  given  in  part  payment  for 
the  plant  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  wor¬ 
ry  about. 

Three  months  later  John  B.  Leach 
Stood  at  a  case  sticking  type.  He  had 
had  a  little  trouble  with  his  eyes.  Sud¬ 
denly  everything  went  black.  He 
stood  there,  one  hand  reached  out 
toward  the  case,  lost.  He  turned  to 
where,  he  knew-,  the  sun  was  shining 
through  a  window.  Darkness!  And 
then  he  called  one  of  the  two  men  he 
employed: 

"  l  ake  me  home.”  His  voice  was  a 
whisper.  "  The  balloon’s  blown  up. 
I’m  blind."  An  oculist,  summoned 
that  afternoon,  shook  his  head.  The 
optic  nerves  had  suffered  paralysis. 
Sight  was  gone  forever. 

"  The  next  day,”  Mr.  Leach  said, 
"was  'Thanksgiving.  I  sat  in  my  new 
world  of  darkness,  and  I  couldn’t  think 
of  anything  I  should  give  God  thanks 
for." 

He  weighed  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds— when  blindness  struck 
him.  Day  by  day  he  sat  in  a  chair  at 
home,  thinking  of  those  notes  and  the 
mortgage,  wondering  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  of  his  family.  In  six  weeks  his 
weight  had  dropped  to  ninety-eight 
pounds.  He  was  the  victim  of  depres¬ 
sion  by  day  and  he  could  not  sleep  at 
night. 

"And  then,"  he  said,  "it  came  upon 
me  that  1,  myself,  was  making  it  hard¬ 
er  for  my  wife.  ‘Here,’  I  told  myself, 
‘you’ve  got  to  play  the  man.  You're 
here  and  you’re  blind.  You’ve  got  to 
make  the  best  of  it.’” 

Next  day  his  wife  guided  him  to  the 
office.  She  took  him  through  the 
t,  and  told  him  what  she  saw.  He 
in  his  two  men  and  questioned 
themV  ’The  place  was  demoralized. 
But  tVie  mere  act  of  trying  to  do  something 
was  better  than  moping  at  home.  He 
stayed  two  hours  at  the  shop. 

Next  day  he  staved  three  hours.  Vis¬ 
ualizing  in  his  mind  what  conditions  were 
from  what  he  was  told,  he  began  to  give 
orders.  He  needed  a  secretary,  someone 
who  could  give  him  eyes.  He  found  one. 
But  the  shop  was  not  making  enough 
money  to  pay  its  two  men.  Adding  to  the 
pay  roll  seemed  suicide.  Mr.  Leach's 
friends  decided  to  buy  him  a  cigar  stand. 


He  stuck  to  the  printing  shop. 

•ht  hours 


By  and 

by  he  wav  staying  there  eight  hours  a 
day.  The  balance  sheet,  kept  by  his  sec¬ 
retary,- showed  that  he  was  on  dangerous¬ 
ly  thin  ice.  .  He  undertook  a  campaign  to 
get  some  printing  jobs  that  were  in  the 


sand  dollars  of  the  bank’s  money.  'The 
bank  had  honored  his  note  purely  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  good  moral  risk. 

'That  money  put  him  on  his  feet  for  a 
time.  But  it  is  a  hard  job  to  struggle  out 
from  under  a  load  of  debt.  Presently  he 
was  again  in  difficulties.  ’This  time  the 
hole  from  which  he  had  to  struggle  was 
not  so  deep;  but  he  felt  that  the  bank 
could  not  afford  to  come  to  his  rescue 
again.  His  friends  learned  of  his  dan- 

(er.  He  needed  two  thousand  dollars. 

wenty  men,  all  of  them  admiring  the 
fight  he  was  making,  came  to  his  home 
one  evening  and  made  him  a  present 
of  two  thousand  dollars. 

"As  a  present,  no,"  he  said.  "As  a 
loan,  yes.”  And  while  they  sat  there, 
he  signed  a  note  to  each  man  for  one 
hundred  dollars.  Less  than  six  months 
afterward  he  began  to  pay  off  those 
notes. 

Salamanca  delights  to  tell  of  his  en¬ 
counter  with  the  blind  man  with  the 
organ.  Mr.  Leach  was  on  his  way  to 
the  railroad  station,  tapping  in  front 
of  him  with  his  cane.  A  thin-toned 
organ  was  sounding  ahead.  Suddenly 
the  organ  stopped: 

"Hello,  blind  man,"  cried  a  voice. 
"What  are  you  doing  for  a  living?" 

The  two  blind  men,  bv  organ  note 
and  by  tap  of  cane,  found  each  other. 

"I’m  running  a  printing  shop,"  said 
Mr.  Leach. 

"Where  were  you  last  winter?”  the 
organ  grinder  asked. 

"Right  here." 

"Cold,  wasn’t  it?  I,"  said  the  man 
with  the  organ,  "spent  last  winter  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  winter  before  that  I 
spent  in  Florida.  How  much  do  you 
make  printing?" 

Mr.  Leach  told  him. 

"You  fool!"  cried  the  grinder. 
“'I  hrow  it  away  and  get  an  organ." 
"S'ou’re  the  fool,"  said  Mr.  Leach. 

I  o-day  the  printing  plant  is  practi¬ 
cally  free  from  debt.  In  1919  he  started 
the  Salamanca  "Enquirer,”  a  w-eckly. 
He  is  practically  the  whole  newspaper, 
marker.  It  was  a  case  of  more  work.  He  gathers  his  own  news  on  the  street, 
more  profits,  or  the  business  would  be  in  w  rites  his  own  copy,  forms  his  own  con- 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff.  He  wrote  letters,  ceptions,  and  writes  his  own  editorials. 
They  were  selling  letters  written  in  the  Last  winter  he  bought  the  two-story  brick 
pinch  of  desperation.  'They  landed  the  jobs,  building  in  which  the  plant  is  located. 

He.  was  gaining  ground,  but  not  fast  "My  advice  to  the  blind?”  He  was 
enough  to  outstrip,  the  debts  that  had  silent  a  moment.  "Keep  away  from  the 


One  day,  when  John  B.  Leach,  of  Salamanca, 
N.  Y..  wm  sticking  type  In  a  print  shop,  which 
he  had  recently  bought  on  mortgage  and 
note*,  he  turned  to  an  employee  and  aald: 
"The  balloon's  blown  up!  I'm  blind!  Take 
me  home!"  He  went  home.  Though  his  sight 
never  came  back.  I  .each  did.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  article  tells  of  his  struggle  after  the  dark 
disaster— how  he  not  only  salvaged  his  print¬ 
ing  business,  but  founded  a  weekly  newspaper 
of  which  he  is  both  editor  and  publisher 


been 'gathering.  One  day.  face  to  face 
with  disaster,  he  walked  into  a  bank  to 
apply  for  a  loan.  He  had  his  balance 
sheet.  He  had  a  statement. showing  how  best  of  the  bargain.” 
the  business  had  been  developing  since  he 


sympathy  stuff.  Be  a  normal  man.  Give 
the  man  you're  dealing  with  a  dollar’s 
worth  for  a  dollar,  and  you've  got  all  the 
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SOUP  MAKES  THE  WHOLE  MEAL  TASTE  BETTER 


cWhen  you  should  eat 
vegetable  soup  ! 


Really  good  vegetable  soup 
is  a  splendidly  filling  and  hearty 
dish.  It  appeals  most  when  you 
are  more  than  usually  hungry. 
After  a  good  day’s  work, 
following  vigorous  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  or  at  the  midday 
meal  it  is  both  nourishing  and 
stimulating. 

Campbell’s  Vegetable  Soup 
is  real  food,  tempting  to  the 
appetite  and  rich  with  sustain¬ 
ing,  healthful  nourishment. 

Fifteen  fresh  garden 
vegetables.  Big  barley  grains. 
Alphabet  macaroni.  Broth  of 
choice  beef.  Tasty  herbs  and 
seasoning.  Thirty-two  different 
ingredients  combine  to  make 
Campbell’s  Vegetable  as 
wholesome  and  satisfying  a  soup 
as  you  can  place  on  your  table. 

21  kinds  12  cents  a  can 


My  game  of  golf  la  something  clauy 
1  wield  a  fearaome,  wicked  braaay 
And  when  I’ve  laid  them  all  a  etymle 

Straight  home  to  Campbell's  Soup  I  hie  me  I 
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Eva  Le  Gallienne— The  Story  of 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


alihough  they  usually  call  it  "determined,” 
or  "strong-willed,”  or  something  else  that 
is  pleasant-sounding. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary 
girl  that  she  does  not  pick  out  pretty 
phrases  in  which  to  describe  herself,  hut 
does  it  with  an  uncompromising  honesty. 

When  she  returned  to  London,  she  al¬ 
ready  had  made  up  her  fourteen-year-old 
mind  that  she  was  going  to  he  an  actress. 
Also,  her  idea  was  that  if  you  are  going  to 
he  an  actress,  why  not  begin?  It  seemed 
a  good  idea;  but  it  differed  by  about  six 
years  from  the  one  her  mother  entertained 
on  the  subject;  which  was  that  the  age  of 
twenty  would  be  quite  early  enough  for 
her  daughter  to  go  on  the  stage. 

Perhaps  this  was  one  time  when  the 
irl  was  sulky — if  she  ever  was.  For  she 
ad  to  submit,  and  she  didn’t  want  to! 
Hut  the  period  of  enforced  waiting  was 
unexpectedly  shortened  by  the  war, 
which  practically  wiped  out  her  mother's 
income  and  provided  the  young  girl  with 
a  bread  -  and  -  butter  argument  which 
couldn’t  be  disregarded. 

At  that  time  she  was  attending  a  dra¬ 
matic  school  in  London.  She  had  been 
there  only  a  few  months  when  Lyall 
Swecte,  a  theatrical  producer,  happened 
to  visit  the  school,  saw  her  at  work,  and 
offered  her  a  small  part  in  a  play  he  was 
going  to  put  on.  Forced  by  circum¬ 
stances,  her  mother  consented;  and  at  six¬ 
teen  Eva  Le  (iallicnnc  made  her  first  stage 
appearance  as  a  little  cockney  in  ”'l  he 
Laughter  of  Fools.” 

For  a  girl  so  young,  and  with  absolutely 
no  experience,  to  be  given  an  opening 
without  any  effort  on  her  part  was  a  bit  of 
uncommonly  good  luck.  But  luck  is  al¬ 
ways  an  uncertain  quantity.  In  this  case 
it  lost  no  time  in  turning  its  back.  And 
then,  having  reversed  itself  from  good  to 
bad,  it  scented  determined  to  stay  that 
way  indefinitely. 

"Y\rTUKN  Hie  play  had  been  running  a 

'  ’  few  months.”  Miss  Lc(  iallicnnc  said 
to  me,  "the  Zeppelins  began  coming  over 
London  and  dropping  bombs.  So  the 
theatre  closed  and  I  w  as  out  of  a  job.  'I  hat 
was  the  beginning  of  a  program  which 
lasted  several  years,  and  which  consisted 
largely  of  a  monotonous  repetition  of  that 
same  phrase:  ‘Out  of  a  job.’ 

"That  time,  however,  I  thought  I  had 
another  one  very  soon  after  the  Zeppelins 
robbed  me  of  my  first  one.  David  Belasco 
bought  the  American  rights  of  ‘The 
Laughter  of  Fools,'  and  I  came  to  New 
York  to  play  the  part  1  had  taken  in  the 
London  production.  But  after  a  few  re¬ 
hearsals  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Belasco  changed 
bis  plan.',  decided  not  to  produce  it  and 
i  was  left  stranded. 

"I  had  no  contract  with  Mr.  Belasco. 
He  hadn't  even  seen  me.  lie  ilocs  not  go 
to  the  first  rehearsals  of  a  play;  and  this 
one  was  dropped  before  it  reached  the 
point  ar  which  he  would  ha\c  taken  per¬ 
sonal  direction  o! 

"Of  course  I  rceei\cd  no  money  for  the 
time  spent  in  rehearsing.  I  lie  custom  is 
for  actors  to  rehearse  four  weeks,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  without  pay.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 


have  been  glad  that  1  didn't  lose  more 
time  than  I  did.  But  every  day  counted, 
for  I  had  an  appallingly  small  amount  of 
monev  on  which  to  keep  going. 

"That  was  literally  what  I  had  to  do," 
she  said,  with  a  rather  grim  smile.  "I  had 
to  ‘keep  going’  from  manager  to  mana¬ 
ger,  from  agency  to  agency — an  experi¬ 
ence  so  discouraging,  so  heart-breaking, 
that  no  one  can  understand  how  hideous 
it  is  except  by  actually  going  through  it. 

"I  said  I  went  from  manager  to  mana- 
er.  Hut  I  almost  never  saw  a  manager! 
saw  only  office  boys  and  telephone  girls. 

HIT  finally,  I  was  offered  the  part  of 
a  negro  maid  in  a  play  called  'Mrs. 
Boltay’s  Daughter.’  You  can  imagine  how- 
much  1  knew  about  negroes.  I’d  never 
even  seen  any  of  the  American  variety  un¬ 
til  I  came  to  New  York.  <>f  course  1 
didn't  know  their  accent  or  dialect.  The 
only  thing  I  did  know  was  that  I  must 
have  a  job!  I  would  have  played  an 
Eskimo,  or  a  Hottentot,  or  anything  else. 
So  I  took  the  part. 

"1  took  it,  as  I  took  the  other  parts  that 
came  later,  because  I  simple  had  to  have 
a  part— anv  part  at  all!  But  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  tome. 
What  ever)'  beginner  needs,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  is  experience.  It  is  the  only  way 
he  can  learn.  And  the  wider  the  range 
of  his  experience,  the  more  he  can  learn. 

"I  had  only  one  objection  to  being  a 
colored  maid,  and  that  was  on  the  score 
of  cleanliness.  ‘Blacking  up'  is  a  messy 
business.  1  hated  it. 

"Hut  what  I  hated  worse  was  the  fact 
that  I  had  to  give  it  up  so  soon!  The  ply 
lasted  only  ten  days;  and  then,  for  the 
third  time,  I  was  out  of  a  job.  I  received 
fifty  dollars  for  the  ten  days,  with  all  the 
rehearsals  thrown  in.  That's  less  than  the 
’extras’  receive  in  the  moving  pictures. 

"Next  I  heard  that  William  Harris  was 
going  to  put  on  a  play  called  ‘Bunny,’  by 
Austin  Strong,  and  that  they  needed  a 
girl  to  take  the  part  of  a  little  English 
cockney.  I  hurried  down  to  their  office 
and  was  engaged.  My  fortunes  seemed 
to  be  picking  up.  too;  for  'Bunny'  lasted 
two  weeks,  which  was  four  days  longer 
than  *  I  he  Laughter  of  Fools’  bad  done. 

"For  davs  and  weeks  nothing  happened, 
until  finally  one  manager  showed  a  glim¬ 
mer  of  interest  by  asking  if  I  could  speak 
an  Irish  brogue.  I  hone  the  Recording 
Angel  wasn’t  listening  when  1  said  I  could. 
If  anyone  had  asked  me  whether  I  could 
speak  Choctaw,  I  probably  would  have 
said  I  learned  it  at  my  mother’s  knee.  For 
I  had  to  have  that  part. 

"I'm  glad  it  didn't  happen  to  be  Choc¬ 
taw,  but  an  Irish  brogue  instead,  for  they 
actually  gave  me  the  role.  1  he  plav  w  as 
‘The  Melody  of  Youth.'  by  Brandon  Ty¬ 
nan.  And  I  don’t  think  my  brogue  w  as  so 
very  bad  either. 

"  I  he  play  ran  four  months  in  New 
York,  fiHir  months  of  blessed  exemption 
from  the  need  of  haunting  the  managers’ 
offices!  I  hen  it  was  taken  off  and  I  was 
out  of  a  10b  once  more. 

"Hut  I  was  gaining  experience,  even  if 
I  wasn't  getting  much  else.  And  the  ex¬ 


a  Stubborn  Girl 


perience  was  beginning  to  count,  fior  as 
a  direct  result  of  my  work  in  that  piece  I 
got  the  chance  to  play  my  first  good  part. 
\  his  w  as  in  'Mr.  Lazarus,’  a  play  in  which 
Henry  Dixev  was  starred.  It  ran  three 
months  in  Chicago,  was  taken  to  New 
York — and  lasted  there  only  four  weeks. 

"Let  me  see!  7  hat  was  the  sixth  time  I 
was  out  of  a  job.  Hut  1  wasn’t  through 

Eet.  Next,  I  got  a  part  in  'Mile-a-Minutc 
.cndall,’  which  Oliver  Morosco  put  on. 
I  p  to  this  time,  my  enforced  vacations 
had  come  on'y  when  the  play  itself  was 
taken  off.  Now  I  had  a  new  experience:  I 
was  fired!  Yes,  just  plain  fired.  My  only 
consolation  is  that  Donald  (iallaher.  who 
was  playing  opposite  me,  was  also  fired. 
And  he  is  a  good  actor. 

"That  was  my  seventh  'out  of  a  job,’  in 
about  three  years.  It  began  to  look  as  if 
1  would  go  on,  to  seventy  times  seven. 

"And  of  course  I  was  hard  up.  More 
than  half  the  time,  since  I  had  come  to 
this  country,  I  had  been  out  of  a  job.  One 
can't  save  money  under  those  conditions. 
So  1  still  was  forced  to  take  anything  I 
could  get.  I  wouldn't  Ik*  dependent  on 
others!  That  has  been  an  obsession  with 
me  ever  since  I  can  remember. 

"WHEN  I  was  a  child  in  Paris,  it 
“  *  bothered  me  toknow  that  my  mother 
was  working  to  take  care  of  me  and  to  give 
mean  education.  So  I  used  to  make  things: 
practical,  useful  things  which  we  needed. 
I  hen  I  sold  them  to  Mother  and  used  the 
money  to  help  pay  my  expenses.  It 
wasn’t  that  I  wanted  money  to  spend  for 
‘extras.’  It  was  simply  that  I  felt  then, 
as  I  feel  now,  that  I  hated  to  be  a  parasite. 

"People  talk  about  'the  right  to  live.’ 
It  doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  anyone  has  2 
right  to  live,  without  in  some  way  paying 
for  that  right.  A  person  who  docs  none  ol 
the  world's  work,  who  takes  everything 
and  gives  nothing  in  return,  is  a  parasite; 
a  debtor  who  won't  even  try  to  pay  hi* 
debts.  Nothing  seems  to  me  more  con¬ 
temptible  than  that. 

"I  had  to  go  on  working,  if  I  was  to  nay 
mv  way.  So,  after  being  fired  from  'Mile- 
a-Minutc  Kendall,'  I  took  the  first  thing  1 
could  get.  It  was  what  stage  people  call 
'a  bit;'  a  very  small  part  in  ‘Lord  and 
Lady  Algy.’  I  had  only  ten  lines  to  speak 
in  the  whole  play.  It  was  decidedly  a 
come-down,  after  having  had  a  leading 
role  in  ‘Mr.  Lazarus.’ 

“Hut  it  all  worked  out  for  the  best.  I 
never  have  regretted  for  one  moment  ny 
of  the  things  1  had  to  do.  Necessity  is  a 
stern  teacher,  but  a  good  one.  And  she  is 
sometimes  unexpectedly  generous.  Ne¬ 
cessity  forced  me  to  take  that  little  ten- 
line  part.  Hut  it  happened  that  Ethel 
Barrymore  went  to  see  the  play.  She 
had  seen  me  in  ‘Mr.  Lazarus.’  And  when 
she  found  me  doing  that  insignificant  bit 
she  was  so  sorry  for  me  that  she  got  the 
manager  to  release  me  from  my  contract 
She  gave  me  a  very  good  part  with  her  in 
‘I  he  Oft  Chance"  and  later  another  p»*l 
role  in  ‘Belinda.’ 

"But  when  my  second  season  with  hrr 
came  to  an  end,  there  I  was,  metaphori¬ 
cally,  chanting  my  old  refrain,  'Out  of  a 
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job!’  And  it  was  as  imperative  as  ever 
that  I  should  have  one.  I  got  a  part  in 
‘Lusmorc,’  an  Irish  folk-play  which  I 
loved;  but  the  public  didn’t  seem  to  share 
my  affection,  and  it  soon  failed. 

"How  many  'out-of-jobs’  does  that 
make?  I’ve  lost  count;  but  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter.  Next  I  was  engaged  for  ‘Tilly  of 
Bloomsbury;’  but  it  wasn’t  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  until  eight  weeks  later.  Mean¬ 
while,  Elsie  Janis — whom  I  knew  person¬ 
ally — was  putting  on  a  revue.  Off  the 
stage,  she  and  I  had  often  danced  to¬ 
gether.  So  she  asked  me  to  do  a  dance 
with  her  in  this  revue  while  I  was  waiting 
for  'Tilly’  to  begin. 

"I  never  had  danced  on  the  stage,  and 
didn’t  think  I  could.  But  it  would  be  fun 
to  be  with  her — not  to  mention  the  fact 
that  I  would  be  earning  money!  So,  for 
four  weeks,  I  was  a  hrench  cototte  and 
danced  with  Elsie  Janis. 

"Wasn’t  it  all  a  curious  melange?’’  said 
Miss  Le  Gallienne,  with  an  amused  smile. 
"1  had  been  a  negro  maid,  a  cockney,  an 
English  aristocrat,  an  Irish  peasant,  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  American  girls,  and  now  a 
French  cocotte.  All  within  the  space  of  a 
few  years.  If  I  hadn’t  been  forced  to  take 
whatever  came  along,  I  should  have  been 
vastly  the  loser. 

"Well,  next  came  ’Tilly  of  Blooms¬ 
bury.’  But  my  appearance  in  that  was 
almost  as  meteoric  as  some  of  my  previous 
ones,  for  I  had  pneumonia,  and  that  cut 
short  my  engagement. 

"I  was  twenty  years  old  by  this  time; 
I  had  been  out  of  a  job,  off  and  on,  for 
four  years.  I  had  taken  my  medicine 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  I  could  manage; 
and  it  had  done  me  good  in  more  ways 
than  one.  But  now,  apparently,  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  treatment  was  over— at 
least  for  a  while.  I  played  a  successful 
engagement  in  'Not  So  lx>ng  Ago.’  And 
then  came  almost  two  years  in  ‘Liliom.’ 

"I  don’t  have  to  haunt  the  managers’ 
offices  now,"  she  said,  with  a  rather  cyni¬ 
cal  smile.  "I  have  been  asked  to  come  to 
some  of  the  very  ones  where  I  used  to  trv 
vainly  to  gain  admission.  Not  that  1 
have  the  slightest  cause  for  resentment!” 
she  added  quickly.  "I  had  to  earn  my 
right  to  be  given  even  a  chance  to  work. 
The  fight  to  work,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
live,  is  something  th^t  must  be  paid  for.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  charity,  if  it  is  not  earned.” 

"What  was  there,”  I  asked,  "that 
helped  you  most  in  achieving  your  own 
right  to  work?” 

"OBSTTNACT,”  she  said,  after  think- 
'  ing  it  over  for  a  moment:  "  I  he  stub¬ 
born  determination  to  get  what  I  seriously 
wanted.  If  I  make  up  my  mind  to  have  a 
thing.  I  never  give  up  until  I  get  it. 

"When  I  was  fourteen  years  old,”  she 
went  on,  with  a  reminiscent  laugh.  "I 
wanted  a  copv  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
memoirs.  The  book  was  out  of  print,  and 
I  couldn’t  find  it  in  any  of  the  shops.  But 
I  knew  an  old  gentleman  who  owned  it, 
and  I  asked  him  to  loan  it  to  me,  explain¬ 
ing  to  him  that  I  would  copy  it  with  my 
own  hand. 

"He  laughed  at  me.  It  was  a  good- 
sized  volume;  and  he  declared  that  I  never 
could,  or  would,  copy  all  those  thousands 
of  words.  Mother  said  the  same  thing. 
So  did  everyone  who  heard  c*f  my  wild 
scheme.  But  I  was  determined  to  do  it! 

"As  I  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  paper  of 


good  quality  I  got  some  very  cheap  tab¬ 
lets  and  started  in.  It  took  me  eight 
weeks  to  finish  the  work.  1  covered  eight 
hundred  pages  about  eight  by  ten  inches 
in  size.  When  I  had  finished  it,  I  took  the 
great  pile  of  manuscript  to  the  man  who 
had  loaned  me  the  book. 

’“You  told  me  I  never  would  finish 
this,’  I  said.  ‘Well,  here  it  is!' 

"He  was  so  impressed,"  she  laughed, 
"that  he  told  me  to  have  it  bound  in  any 
way  I  wanted  and  to  send  the  bill  to  him. 
So  all  that  cheap  paper,  covered  with  my 
childish  handwriting,  was  bound  in  two 
large  volumes.  Bernhardt  herself  was 
told  of  my  exploit  and  wrote  me  a  charm¬ 
ing  letter,  which  was  bound  with  the 
manuscript.” 

"  \A7  H  AT  became  of  the  books  ?”  I  asked. 

“  “  We  were  sitting  in  the  little  study  of 
Miss  Le  Gallienne’s  New  York  apartment. 
The  windowed  door  opened  onto  a  roof 
which  served  as  a  porch  and  I  could  see 
the  partition  which  she  had  built  with  her 
own  hands.  English  ivy,  growing  in  the 
porch  boxes  which  she  had  painted,  cov¬ 
ered  the  brick  wall  of  the  adjoining  house. 
The  tiny  study  was  lined  with  book¬ 
shelves.  There  were  rows  of  wonderful 
old  volumes,  their  leather  bindings  dark 
and  rich  with  age.  That  is  the  sort  of 
thing  for  which  this  girl  spends  her 
money— now  that  she  has  some  to  spend. 

When  1  asked  her  what  had  become  of 
the  Bernhardt  memoirs  which  she  had 
written  out,  she  took  two  large  books 
from  these  shelves  and  handed  them  to 
me.  They  were  amazing  proof  of  her  pa¬ 
tient  persistence  in  getting  what  she  wants. 

She  may  call  it  obstinacy,  if  she  likes. 
But  it  is  more  than  mere  obstinacy.  That, 
usually,  is  negative.  It  is  what  makes  the 
mule  plant  his  feet  solidly  and  refuse  ^o 
budge.  Obstinacy  doesn  t  imply  action. 
It  is  a  refusal  to  act.  But  Miss  Le  Gal- 
licnnc  is  positive;  not  negative.  She  doesn't 
refuse  to  move.  She  insists  on  moving. 

She  said  that  if  she  wants  a  thing  she 
never  gives  up  until  she  gets  it.  But  she 
doesn’t  sit  down  and  wait  for  chance,  or 
fortune,  or  luck  to  bring  it  to  her.  She 
goes  after  it.  That  kind  of  obstinacy  is 
not  mulishness.  It  is  the  greatest  motive 
power  in  the  world. 

And  now  about  her  breakdown  last 
summer.  To  explain  that,  I  think,  is  to 
explain  her  as  an  actress. 

I  he  theatrical  profession  is  divided  into 
two  clans:  1  hose  in  one  clan  believe  that 
the  actor  should  really  feel  the  emotions 
he  is  to  portray;  that  he  should  live  the 
part.  Those  in  the  other  clan  believe  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  technique;  that  the  actor 
should  not  lt>sc  himself  in  a  part;  that  he  is 
an  artist  painting  a  picture;  that  his  im¬ 
plements,  so  to  speak,  are  tones  and  ges¬ 
tures  and  facial  expressions;  and  that  he  is 
simply  to  use  these  tools  with  careful  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  effect. 

An  actor’s  temperament,  or  personality, 
seems  to  decide  in  which  of  these  two 
clans  he  shall  belong.  Eva  Le  Gallienne 
is  in  the  first  one.  This  does  not  mean 
that  she  despises  careful  technique.  But 
it  does  mean  that  in  a  role  like  that  of 

{ulie  in  “Liliom”  she  really  lives  the  part. 

have  sat  in  her  dressing-room  during  a 
performance  of  the  play  and  have  seen  her 
come  in  after  the  different  scenes:  a  som¬ 
ber,  tense  figure.  Even  there,  she  still 
seemed  to  me  to  be  "Julie." 


The  play  ran  for  ten  months  in  New 
York.  And  eight  times  a  week,  during  all 
those  months,  she  lived  through  Julie’s 
tragedy.  The  result,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  that 
an  actor  should  not  be  swept  along  f»y  the 
emotions  he  is  portraying.  When  "Liliom” 
went  to  Chicago,  MissLe  Gallienne  had 
begun  to  feel  the  strain. 

"At  night,”  she  said,  "I  would  stagger 
to  the  theatre.  After  the  play,  I  would 
stagger  back  to  the  hotel.  Then  I  began 
fainting  when  I  came  off  the  stage  after 
the  fifth  scene.  The  third  time  this  hap¬ 
pened,  they  carried  me  to  my  dressing- 
room;  and  when  I  came  to  I  couldn't 
walk.  That  ended  it.  They  put  me  on 
the  train  and  I  came  back  to  New  York. 
At  the  station  here,  two  porters  half  car¬ 
ried  me  to  a  cab.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
travel  I  went  over  to  England.  The  rest 
and  the  change  put  me  on  my  feet  again. 

"There  is  one  very  interesting  thing 
about  achievement,”  she  went  on,  "a 
rather  frightening  thing,  too.  When  I 
first  began  to  work  I  was  supremely  con¬ 
fident.  If  anyone  had  asked  me  if  I  would 
play  'Hamlet’  I  should  have  replied,  ‘Cer¬ 
tainly!  With  pleasure!’  But  as  you  go 
on  vou  realize  the  possibilities  in  your 
work— and  you  realize  also  your  limita¬ 
tions.  Of  course  that  is  necessary  to 

Sress.  If  you  don’t  realize  your  im- 
rctions,  you  don’t  know  that  there  is 
need  for  you  to  progress.  But  it  keeps  the 
way  from  becoming  an  easy  path. 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  if  this 
wasn’t  true;  a  pity  if  only  the  beginnings 
of  success  had  the  zest  that  comes  with  a 
struggle  and  a  fight.  It  would  be  pretty 
dull  just  to  sit  still  and  have  things  drop 
into  one’s  lap.” 

'^I  ’ELL  me  how  you  study  a  part,"  I  said. 

1  "I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  it  on 
the  stage.  But,"  she  explained,  "it  was  the 
Fifth  Avenue  stage!  I  used  to  get  on  a 
bus  and  ride  for  hours;  not  seeing  any¬ 
thing,  just  thinking  of  the  part  I  w  as  to 
play,  trying  to  make  it  a  vivid  reality,  an 
actual  personal  experience. 

"I  don’t  even  learn  the  lines.  I  try  to 

Kthc  thought  in  my  mind.  When  I  have 
ic  that,  the  words  come  spontaneously. 

I  don’t  plan  to  make  certain  gestures,  at 
certain  points,  to  indicate  certain  emo¬ 
tions.  1  don’t  think  about  my  gestures. 
1  feel  the  emotion,  and  do  whatever  it 
makes  me  do.  If  you  were  really  angry, 
you  would  show’  it.  You  wouldn’t  have  to 
think  how  vou  could  show  it.  If  your 
heart  was  filled  with  a  great  compassion 
for  someone,  you  wouldn’t  have  to  study 
ourself  in  the  mirror  to  find  out  how  to 


>k  with  pity  and  tenderness  at  the  per¬ 
son  vour  very  soul  yearned  over.  You 
couldn’t  help  showing  your  feeling. 

"I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
supreme  artists  in  technique.  Bernhardt, 
for  instance,  was  marvelous.  But  if  I 
tried  to  do  as  they  do  I  should  not  be  an 
artist,  I  should  be  only  artificial.  One 
method  is  natural  to  one  person,  but  alien 
to  another.  It  seems  to  me  a  fatal  mis-, 
take  to  copy  another  person’s  methods 

(list  because  he  has  succeeded  with  them, 
’eople  who  merely  imitate  others  remind 
me  of  flying  fishes.  T  heir  flying  doesn’t 
amount  to  much,  compared  with  that  of 
the  birds  they  imitate.  I’d  rather  be  a 
success  as  a  fish,  than  a  failure  as  a  fish 
trying  to  be  a  bird. 
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PERMANENT 
BAKED  □  N 


ENAMEL 

STEEL 


Eight  years  ago,  when  Dodge  Brothers  originated  the 
all-steel  motor  car  body,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  wood  in  the  framework  to  bake  an  enamel 
finish  on  the  surface  of  the  steel. 

In  a  vast  series  of  electric  ovens,  especially  designed  and 
built  by  Dodge  Brothers’  engineers  for  this  process, 
three  distinct  coats  of  black  enamel  are  successively 
baked  on  the  steel  at  an  intensely  high  temperature. 

The  result  is  a  finish  so  hardy  and  durable  that  it  seldom 
requires  more  than  a  good  cleaning  and  polishing  to 
restore  the  original  brightness. 

Even  in  sections  of  the  Southwest  where  alkali  in  the 
soil  is  especially  destructive  to  body  finishes,  Dodge 
Brothers  enamel  retains  its  beautiful  lustre  after  year? 
of  wear. 


□  oose  13  rz  otm  ers 

Th 4  ptkt  Of  Touting  Car  M  IUO  /.  o.  b.  Detroit 
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Human  Nature  as  Seen  by  a  Station  Master 

{Continued  from  page  65) 


bundles  and  one  of  her  youngest  in  my 
arms,  I  led  the  way.  The  mother,  who 
was  easily  capable  of  handling  four  to  my 
one,  kept  close  behind,  leading  two  by 
hand  and  shooing  two  in  front.  We  didn't 
delay  the  train  more  than  twenty  seconds, 
and  if  the  other  passengers  on  that  train 
had  seen  the  look  of  relief  on  the  face  of 
that  woman  as  she  and  her  children  went 
through  the  gate,  they  would  have  been 
willing  to  wait  an  hour. 

ON  ANOTHKR  occasion  some  time  ago 
I  held  up  for  a  belated  passenger  a 
train  carrying  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
crossing  the  concourse  just  after  coming 
from  the  tracks  on  which  the  President’s 
special  had  pulled  out,  when  I  saw  a  man 
— obviously  in  a  bit  of  a  hurry  —who,  I 
knew  should  have  been  aboard  that  train. 
It  was  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  happened 
to  be  a  very  hot  day,  however,  and  the 
secretary  had  left  the  President's  party  to 
get  .in  ice-cream  soda. 

“Am  I  going  to  make  the  President’s 
special?”  he  asked  hurriedly,  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  him. 

“Maybe  you  can,"  I  said;  “but  it  means 
hustling.  The  train  has  gone  and  is  half 
way  under  the  river  by  this  rime." 

“T  hen  how  can  I  make  it?"  he  asked. 
"Come  along!"  I  cried,  and  away  I  ran, 
followed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

On  getting  to  a  telephone,  I  called  the 
Manhattan  Transfer — a  junction  just 
across  the  river  in  New  Jersey  — and  or¬ 
dered  the  President’s  train  to  be  held. 
Then,  from  the  nearest  point,  Tower  A,  I 
ordered  out  an  engine  for  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  boarded  it  and  was  thus  trans¬ 
ferred  a  few  minutes  later  to  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  train,  which  then  proceeded  on  its  way. 

A  youngster  of  five  was  sent  to  my  office 
by  a  woman  who  lived  in  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey.  I  had  agreed  to  hold  the  boy 
until  his  father  could  come  and  take  him 
to  the  dentist.  Hardly  had  the  boy  ar¬ 
rived  when  in  came  a  wild-cat.  This 
particular  cat,  a  bob-cat.  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Marshal  Koch  during  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Montana  delega¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Legion  Conference 
in  Kansas  City.  It  had  arrived  in  New 
York  after  a  twelve-hundrcd-inilc  journey 
by  airplane,  and  as  the  marshal  was  not 
quite  ready  to  receive  it,  I  was  asked  to 
extend  hospitality. 

The  only  trouble  I  had  that  afternoon 
in  entertaining  these  two  guests  was  in 
keeping  them  apart.  Not  that  the  bob¬ 
cat  paid  much  attention  to  the  child — it 
was  harder  to  keep  the  child  from  getting 
too  near  what  the  bob-cat  had  by  way  of 
a  tail!  I  was  never  so  thankful  to  see  a 
oungster  go  on  his  way  to  the  dentist  as 
was  that  youngster. 

I  he  bob-cat  remained  with  me  for  the 
better  part  of  a  week,  feeding  on  bread 
and  milk,  and  remaining  tied  to  the  radi¬ 
ator  by  the  window.  Sitting  upon  the 
ledge  of  this  window  he  seemed  fascinated 
by  the  crowds  going  to  and  fro,  until 
finally  arrangements  were  made  to  keep 
him  at  the  New  York  Zoo  pending  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Marshal  Foch  to  France. 


1  he  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  largest 
railroad  terminals  in  the  world.  It  was 
used  last  year  by  more  than  36.000,000 
passengers.  Not  all  of  them— 1  should 
hope  not!— have  occasion  to  come  to  my 
office;  but  many  of  fhem  do  and  for  a 
great  variety  of  reasons. 

Some  come  to  ask  me  to  look  up  their 
missing  relatives.  Others,  who  have  lost 
their  pocketbooks,  come  to  borrow  enough 
money  to  get  home  with. 

A  good  many  women  who  live  within  a 
hundred-mile  radius  of  New  York  write 
in  quite  frequently  requesting  me  to  send 
them  samples  of  dress  goods,  cretonne, 
linoleum,  and  other  materials.  Some  of 
the  customers  for  whom  I  act  as  "buyer” 
order  flowers,  and  others  base  me  send 
them  a  certain  brand  of  candy  which  is 
made  in  New’  York  and  is  not  on  the 
market  in  other  cities.  For  out-of-town 
natrons  of  the  road  I  often  arrange  for 
hotel  reservations,  theatre  scats,  and  for 
appointments  with  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
dentists.  And  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  me 
or  one  of  my  assistants  to  go  to  the  dock 
and  look  after  the  mother,  wife,  or  fiancee 
of  some  business  man  in  Philadelphia.  Buf¬ 
falo.  or  Chicago,  who  has  found  himself 
unable  to  meet  the  incoming  ship  from 
Europe. 

IT’S  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  help  people 
when  they  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  for  them.  Like  anybody  else,  a  station 
master  finds  his  joys  in  such  incidents. 
But  when  the  fellow  who  has  let  himself 
be  irritated  without  reason  and  whose  feel¬ 
ings  are  hurt  into  the  bargain  appears — 
then  come  the  station  master’s  sorrows. 

The  most  unreasonable  man  I  have  ever 
had  to  deal  with  was  not  one  who  had  lost 
his  bankroll  qr  missed  a  train.  He  had 
lost  merely  his  umbrella. 

A  few  months  ago  a  woman  with  three 
children,  w  ho  had  come  on  from  Texas  to 
join  her  friends  in  a  small  town  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  told  me  with  tears  in  her 
eves  that  all  her  money  was  gone  save  a 
dollar  and  a  half.  She  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  place  she  was  going  to 
was  a  part  of  the  metropolis;  but  now  she 
realized  that  she  needed  six  or  seven  dol¬ 
lars  more  to  get  her  to  her  destination. 

She  was  not  well  dressed,  and  anyone 
could  see  that  she  had  been  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  woman  all  her  life.  I  provided  her 
with  the  necessary  transportation,  feeling 
sure  that  she  would  reimburse  me;  and  1 
was  not  disappointed.  Six  weeks  later 
she  wrote  saying  that  she  had  found  work 
in  a  factory  packing  medicine  vials.  Out 
of  the  first  money  she  had  earned,  she  w  as 
returning  the  sum  I  had  advanced  for 
her.  Of  course  I  felt  like  sending  it  back 
to  her;  but  before  I  got  a  chance  to  do 
that  another  woman  presented  a  some¬ 
what  similar  case  of  distress,  and  1  ad¬ 
vanced  the  nmnev  to  her. 

I  find  that  well-to-do  people  who.  in  an 
emergency,  borrow  small  sums  from  me 
or  some  station  attendant,  are  much  more 
likely  to  forget  to  pay  back  their  debts 
than  poor  people.  A  month  ago,  a  girl 
who  was  dressed  in  very  expensive  furs 
and  silks  told  a  station  attendant  that  she 


had  lost  her  pocketbook,  and  asked  the 
loan  of  a  dollar  to  get  her  to  Long  Beach. 
She  took  the  attendant’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  promising  to  return  the  dollar  as 
soon  as  she  got  home;  but  the  attendant 
hasn’t  heard  from  her  yet.  and  I  doubt  if 
he  ever  will.  This  girl  doesn’t  mean  to  he 
dishonest,  but  is  simply  thoughtless.  She 
has  no  idea  that  by  failing  to  return  the 
small  sum  of  a  dollar  she  may  be  depriving 
someone  else  of  a  similar  accommodation 
in  time  of  need. 

I  must  tell  you  of  another  instance  in 
which  one  of  my  men  advanced  money  to 
a  “penniless”  passenger;  but  in  this  case  he 

5 »t  it  back,  and  quickly,  too.  An  old  man 
aning  on  a  heavy  homemade  walking 
stick  went  up  to  this  attendant  and  said: 

“I’ve  walked  all  the  way  from  the  upper 
part  of  New  York  State  on  my  way  to  Sag 
Harbor,  Long  Island.  It  was  twenty 
years  ago  I  left  Sag  Harbor  after  a  quarrel 
with  my  son.  I’m  going  back  now  to  see 
him  once  more  before  I  die;  but  I  don’t  feel 
as  though  I  could  walk  the  rest  of  the  way.” 

The  old  man,  a  veritable  picture  of 
Father  Time,  looked  as  though  he  had 
been  traveling  the  highways  for  ages,  and 
the  attendant’s  heart  was  touched.  He 
bought  the  man  a  ticket  for  Sag  Harbor 
at  a  cost  of  two  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents.  Then  he  took  the  man  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  restaurant  and  filled  his  pockets  with 
sandwiches. 

As  the  sandwiches  were  being  stuffed 
into  the  old  man's  pockets,  a  wallet 
slipped  from  one  of  them  and  fell  to  the 
floor  with  a  flop.  Quick  as  a  Hash  the  at¬ 
tendant  reached  down  and  grabbed  it.  On 
opening  it,  he  discovered  a  lot  of  dirty 
one-hundred -dollar  bills.  Right  there  be¬ 
fore  the  old  man  he  counted  them,  eighty 
in  all— eight  thousand  dollars!  And.  in 
spite  of  the  man’s  protest,  he  made  him 
break  one  of  the  bills  and  return  the  price 
of  the  railroad  ticket  and  sandwiches — a 
perfectly  proper  proceeding,  to  my  way 
of  thinking. 

I  DON’T  feel  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
*  admit  that  the  most  incredible  incident 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  station  was  a 
woman's  kissing  me  on  the  cheek.  This 
actually  happened  not  so  very  long  ago. 

That  day  1  was  passing  a  gate  through 
which  had  just  come  the  last  passengers 
from  a  train  from  the  West.  Seeing  that 
someone  had  dropped  an  old  flour  sack, 
which  was  apparently  stuffed  with  cloth¬ 
ing,  I  picked  it  up  and  looked  around  for 
the  owner.  Some  distance  away  1  saw  a 
very  excited  group  of  people,  and  later 
learned  that  they  were  Poles  on  their  way 
from  Montana  to  their  native  land.  1  hey 
were  gesticulating  and  looking  about 
wildly.  As  1  went  toward  them  a  woman 
held  out  her  hands  toward  the  flour  sack. 
When  I  held  up  the  sack,  she  let  out  a  cry 
and  grasped  it  in  her  arms.  Then  she 
passed  the  sack  to  one  of  the  men  in  the 
party,  and  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck  and  kissed  me!  W  hy  the  big  demon¬ 
stration?  It  was  simply  gratitude.  I  he 
flour  sack  contained  the  party's  joint 
wealth — $38,000  in  good  Lnitcd  States 

bills! 
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Men  Quit 


their  shaving  creams 
Millions  of 

Gentlemen: 

Do  you  realise  what  has  happened  in  the 
world  of  shaving  creams? 

Three  years  apo  every  man  who  shaved  had 
his  own  favorite  soap. 

Then  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  was  per¬ 
fected,  and  we  offered  a  ten-shave  test. 

Millions  accepted  it.  Pens  of  thousands  took 
the  pains  to  write  us  thanks  for  making  it. 

And  now  Palmolive,  we  figure,  is  saving  men 
some  ten  years  every  morning. 

Took  a  lifetime 

But  Palmolive  Shaving  Cream  was  no  sudden 
creation.  We  who  made  it  have  spent  our 
lifetimes  in  soap  study. 

For  60  years  this  laboratory  has  been  per- 


for  this — 

them — the  world  over 

fectingsoap.  One  of  its  creation*—  Palmolive 
— is  the  leading  toilet  soap  of  the  world. 

We  asked  1,000  men  what  they  most  wanted 
in  a  shaving  cream.  They  agreed  on  five 
requirements,  and  we  set  out  to  meet  them. 

130  attempts 

Despite  our  skill,  we  made  up  and  tested 
130  formulas  before  we  met  men’s  ideals. 
Some  said  these  things  were  impossible,  but 
we  kept  on.  And  in  iR  months  we  had  the 
shaving  cream  we  offer  you  today. 

Now  we  ask  a  ten-day  test  from  every  man 
who  shaves.  This  shaving  cream  will  amaze 
you.  It  will  change  your  whole  conception 
of  what  shaving  cream  can  do. 

You  owe  to  yourself,  and  owe  to  us,  this  de¬ 
lightful  test.  Make  it  now. 


|  Multiplies  I 
*  lather  ISO  ti 


Itself  In 
times. 


Softens  the  beard  In 


minute. 


1  Maintains  its  cream*  A  Strong  bubbles,  to  C  Fine  after  e 
°  fullness  for  ten  **  support  the  hairs  for  3  due  to  pal 


ffects. 
m  and 


face- 


olive  oils. 


Ten  Shaves 

FREE 

Sec  Coupon 

Do  ua  the  kindness 
to  try  it 


PALM  O  LIVE 

SHAVING  CREAM 


10  SHAVES  FREE 

Simply  insen  your  name  and  address 
and  mail  to 

THE  PALMOLIVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  B-418  Milwaukee,  U.  S.  A. 
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I  he  biggest  sum  ever  lost  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station  was  about  $60,000.  7  he 
wife  of  a  business  man  passed  through  on 
her  way  to  a  train  for  Baltimore,  where 
she  was  going  to  visit  friends.  She  carried 
a  bag  with  gold  trimmings,  in  size  about 
twelve  inches  bv  six.  In  the  bag,  she  had 
twenty  $1,000  bills  and  five  or  six  $100 
bills.  In  addition,  the  bag  contained  her 
jewel  case  with  jewels  valued  at  $40,000. 
She  dropped  the  bag  in  the  lobby,  and 
without  being  aware  of  her  loss  went  on 
through  the  gate  to  her  train. 

By  the  time  she  had  discovered  the  loss 
of  her  bag,  the  gate  was  closed  behind  her. 
She  came  back  and  found  it  fastened. 
Just  then  she  saw  an  attendant,  who  had 
picked  up  her  bag  and  was  bringing  it  to 
my  office.  With  a  cry,  she  shook  the  gate, 
but  it  could  not  be  opened  quickly  enough 
for  her.  She  climbed  right  up  and  over 
the  ten  feet  of  fence  and  ran  to  the  attend¬ 
ant,  erving,  "  That  bag  is  mine— mine!” 
And  when  the  attendant  said,  "You  can 
have  it,  madam,  by  identifying  the  con¬ 
tents,"  she  broke  down  and  cried. 


^INCE  the  time  of  President  Cleveland 
k  ’  1  have  been  in  charge  of  the  station  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  arm  al  of  all  our  Pres¬ 
idents  on  occasions  when  they  have  been 
coming  from  or  going  to  Washington. 
I'suallv,  when  the  President  is  coming  to 
New  York  I  am  notified  in  advance  by  the 
White  House.  When  his  train  comes  in, 
it  is  my  duty  to  be  on  hand  with  the  Se¬ 
cret  Service  men. 

The  President’s  private  car  is  always 
shifted  to  the  track  which  brings  him 
ngirest  the  elevator  that  connects  with 
the  main  level.  From  this  level  he  walks 
to  the  automobile  entrance  on  Thirty- 
first  Street,  properly  guarded,  of  course, 
by  the  police,  for  there  is  usually  a  big 
crowd  on  hand  to  greet  him. 

The  biggest  crowd  I  have  ever  seen  in 
the  station  was  when  President  Wilson 
took  a  train  for  Washington  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 
The  station  was  jammed  and  the  streets 
outside  were  packed  with  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  persons.  Next  to 
this  the  biggest  crowd  that  has  assembled 
in  recent  years  was  the  multitude  that 
greeted  Dc  Valera  on  his  return  from 
W  ashington.  Of  all  the  famous  men  I 
have  met  in  the  course  of  my  duties,  The¬ 
odore  Roosevelt,  more  than  any  other, 
relished  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  an 
enthusiastic  throng. 

I  used  to  think  that  no  man  whose 
photographs  had  been  carried  in  the  news¬ 
papers  as  often  as  those  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  could  fail  to  be  recognized 
wherever  he  went,  but  some  years  ago  I 
had  a  complete  demonstration  that  this 
idea  was  not  well  founded.  You  mi  ght 
call  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now 
“’Twenty-five  minutes  in  the  life  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  Commuter,”  for  on  this 
occasion  he  was  neither  ex-President, 
“Colonel,”  nor  world-famous  American, 
but  just  an  ordinary  traveler  who  had  got 
to  the  station  a  little  ahead  of  train  time. 

One  day  back  in  1912.  when  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  in  the  public  eye  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  party  and  when  enor¬ 
mous  crowds  were  greeting  him  at  each  of 
his  publicly  announced  appearances,  he 
left  ms  office  in  New  York  and  came  to  the 
station  to  take  a  train  for  Oyster  Bay.  As 
he  passed  between  the  huge  columns  at 


the  entrance,  he  saw  a  group  of  men  and 
women  gazing  intently  upon  two  monu¬ 
mental  tablets  at  the  left  and  right.  He 
stopped,  joined  them,  read  the  inscrip¬ 
tions — and  passed  on — his  personality 
unnoticed. 

Then  he  entered  the  long  arcade, 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  shops,  and,  after 
covering  twenty  yards,  stopped  again,  his 
attention  having  been  arrested  by  a  dis¬ 
play  of  grapes,  oranges,  and  apples.  He 
went  into  the  shop  and  auickly  made  a 
purchase  of  what  struck  nis  fancy.  To 
my  astonishment,  when  the  salesman  was 
later  asked  if  he  knew  on  whom  he  had 
waited,  he  said  he  did  not. 

Down  the  arcade  a  little  way,  the  colo¬ 
nel  halted  again  in  front  of  a  bookshop, 
looking  at  the  display  of  the  latest  fiction, 
history,  and  nature  books.  A  boy  of  ten 
pushed  in  between  the  colonel  and  the 
window,  jostling  the  colonel  violently. 
Bur  the  colonel  never  took  his  eyes  off 
the  books. 

When  he  had  passed  all  the  shops,  it 
seemed  that  the  colonel  would  hurry  for 
his  train,  but,  instead,  he  acted  like  the 
usual  commuter  with  a  little  extra  time  on 
his  hands.  At  the  head  of  the  main  stair¬ 
way  leading  to  the  concourse,  he  paused, 
studying  the  multitude  below.  Then  he 
compared  rhe  time  of  his  watch  with  that 
of  the  fifteen-foot  railroad  clock,  and 
turned  his  eyes  to  rhe  left,  where  he  stud¬ 
ied  the  big  bronze  statue  of  Alexander 
Johnston  Cassatt,  the  late  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  once  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  colonel's. 

Presently,  he  went  down  the  twenty- 
odd  steps  to  the  waiting-room  level,  but 
made  only  a  few  strides  before  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  lace  of  his  shoe  had  become 
unfastened.  Passengers  were  scurrying  in 
every  direction,  but  not  one  of  them  sent 
a  glance  toward  the  cx-Prcsident  fasten¬ 
ing  his  lace. 

On  reaching  the  concourse,  the  colonel 
started  full  speed  for  his  train,  for  it  was 
due  to  leave  in  a  few  minutes.  But  he 
changed  his  course  again,  and  went  to  a 
news-stand,  where  he  bought  an  evening 
paper  and  two  magazines.  A  few  steps 
away  from  the  news-stand  a  little  girl  of 
five  or  six  was  looking  longingly  at  the 
counter  piled  high  w-ith  sweets.  The  colo¬ 
nel  bought  a  ten-eent  cake  of  chocolate, 
put  it  in  her  hand,  and  moved  hastily 
toward  his  train. 

And  now  he  stopped  again  and  went 
back  to  the  news-stand!  Like  all  the  rest 
of  us  when  we  are  traveling,  with  our 
minds  on  everything  but  our  parcels,  he 
had  forgotten  his  fruit,  papers,  and  mag¬ 
azines!  Having  recovered  these,  he  turned 
and  started  for  his  train  on  the  run.  With 
the  fruit  in  one  hand  and  his  literature  in 
the  other,  he  sprinted  some  two  hundred 
yards,  and  crossed  the  finish  line  none  too 
soon.  He  was  next  to  the  last  man  through 
the  gate  before  it  was  slammed  shut! 

P'ROM  my  experience  I  may  be  able  to 
*  give  some  suggestions  that  w  ill  be  of  use 
to  travelers  who  want  to  save  themselves 
trouble  and  inconvenience.  And  what  L 
say  here  applies  to  conditions  in  the  big 
railw  ay  station  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Remember,  upon  your  arrival  at  a  sta¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  do  business 
with  anv  but  uniformed  men.  Don't  ask 
questions  of  anyone  else.  Get  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  need  about  the  city  you  have 


just  come  to  brforr  you  leave  the  station, 
so  that  you  will  not  have  to  consult  peo¬ 
ple  outside.  It  frequently  happens  that 
men  following  illegitimate  pursuits  linger 
about  the  vicinity  of  a  railroad  station  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  some  unsuspecting 
arrival,  whom  they  may  try  to  cheat  in 
any  one  of  a  dozen  ways. 

A  similar  rule  applies  when  you  plan  to 
depart  from  a  railroad  station.  Transact 
your  business  inside  with  the  proper  offi¬ 
cials.  Don’t  buy  your  tickets  of  anyone 
who  accosts  you  outside  the  station.  Don't 
entrust  the  money  for  your  fare  to  some¬ 
one  who  offers  to  buy  your  ticket  for  you. 

I  hat  is  invariably  the  device  of  a  cheat, 
who  will  pocket  your  cash  and  disappear. 

I  here  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
regular  porters  employed  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station.  These  men  are  paid  by  the 
railroad  company.  They  arc  not  allowed 
to  set  any  definite  price  for  assisting  a  pas¬ 
senger  with  his  luggage,  but  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  whatever  the  passenger 
offers,  or  nothing. 

\\  lien  you  give  your  hag  or  bundles  to 
a  porter,  br  sure  to  take  his  number.  Few 
people  do  this,  but  if  you  have  any  com¬ 
plaint  to  make  it  is  often  the  only  way  the 
matter  can  be  traced. 

Persons  who  are  arriving  in  New  York 
and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  city-  elderly 
people,  women  with  children,  persons  go¬ 
ing  abroad  -  these  and  others  who  may 
need  some  special  arrangements  for  their 
convenience  and  safety,  should  let  the  sta¬ 
tion  master  know  by  letter  or  telegram  of 
the  time  of  their  arrival.  Arrangements 
will  be  made,  whenever  desired,  to  trans¬ 
fer  passengers  who  arrive  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  any  other  station  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  journey. 

Remember  when  you  notify  the  station 
master  of  the  time  of  your  arrival  that  the 
attendant  he  sends  to  help  you  will  not 
know  you  by  sight.  Give  the  identifying 
number  of  your  car  and  reservation. 


OKOPLE  who  find  it  necessary  to  send 
*  children  to  or  from  New  York  without 
adult  companions  ought  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  in  advance  by  a  letter  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  master.  Not  infrequently,  we  arc 
asked  to  send  a  child  clear  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  the  custody  of  railroad  employ¬ 
ees.  We  can  arrange  to  sec  to  it  that  the 
juvenile  passenger  changes  cars  at  the 
proper  points  under  the  supervision  of 
station  masters  cn  route.  Recently,  I  ar¬ 
ranged  to  send  a  boy  of  nine  years  all  the 
way  to  San  Francisco.  Before  he  left,  his 
parents  gave  him  a  diet  list,  as  their  real 
concern  for  his  welfare  was  lest  he  rat  too 
much.  I  nder  the  supervision  of  our  din¬ 
ing-car  chiefs,  he  was  kept  strictly  to  his 
stipulated  diet,  and  crossed  the  whole 
continent  without  one  stomachache. 

One  thing  1  would  like  to  impress  upon 
everyone:  Whether  on  a  train  or  in  a 
station,  take  great  pains,  when  you  pick 
up  a  bag  or  suit  case,  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
your  own  property,  and  that  you  are  not 
exchanging  bags  with  someone  by  mis¬ 
take.  Women  should  take  especial  pains 
in  identifying  their  black  patent  leather 
suit  cases.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  more 
frequently  exchanged  than  any  other,  be¬ 
cause  they  arc  so  nearly  alike. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  anyone 
who  finds  himself  in  trouble  in  a  railway 
station,  or  in  need  of  special  travel  assist¬ 
ance,  ought  to  consult  the  station  master. 
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This  Year-Round  Jewett  Pleases  All  the  Family 

Comfort  That  Defies  Weather — Performance  To  Be  Proud  Of 


JEWETT  Sedan  is  breezy  and  cool  on 
hot  days.  All  side  windows  lower,  as 
illustrated.  You  enjoy  all  the  “openness” 
of  a  touring  car.  In  the  dusty  stretch  or 
sudden  storm,  raise  the  windows  and  you 
are  just  as  snug  and  clean  as  at  home.  Lock 
the  doors  and  luggage  is  safe. 

When  Jack  Frost  comes,  this  Jewett 
Sedan  is  doubly  prized  by  all  the  family. 
With  windows  closed  tight—  they  do 
close  tight  —  you  are  comfortable  on  the 
bitterest  days.  You  will  go  out  oftener, 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  your  friends, 
really  use  your  car. 

But  Jewett  Sedan  gives  more  than 
weather  comfort.  With  the  longest 
springs  of  any  car  its  size— and  costly, 
deep  scat  cushions— it  defies  rough 
roads.  Its  rugged  construction — Jewett 
is  200  pounds  heavier  than  comparable 
cars — gives  big  car  riding  ease.  It  is  fin¬ 
ished,  fitted  and  built  to  please  and  en¬ 
dure.  Slam  thedoors.  The  sound  bespeaks 
substantial  w’orth. 


Jewett  Sedan  is  known  as  “the  closed 
car  with  open  car  performance,"  due  to 
the  spirit  of  its  50-horsepower  motor. 
Pass  any  car  on  any  hill.  Jewett  Touring 
cars  accelerate  from  5  to  25  miles  an 
hour  in  7  seconds.  The  Sedan  does  nearly 
the  same.  Drive  it  from  2  to  60  miles  an 
hour  on  high.  You  rarely  change  gears. 
When  you  do,  it  means  a  bare  3-inch 
movement  of  the  lever.  Do  it  fast  or 
slowly — there’s  never  a  “miss”  nor  a 

m 

“clash.”  Women  prize  the  Jewett  for  its 
easy  handling. 

Jewett’s  mechanism  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  stays  good.  Jewett  is  the  only  Sedan 
around  $  >  500  made  by  a  builder  of  high- 
grade  cars.  Paige- I  imken  axles  front  and 
rear.  Paige-type  clutch  and  transmission. 
Paige-built  motor.  Sturdy  6-inch  frame. 
It  is  a  car  to  be  proud  of — an  economical 
car  for  long,  hard,  satisfactory  service. 
Arrange  with  the  near-by  Jewett  dealer 
for  a  family  demonstration  in  this  year- 
round  Jewett  Sedan. 


PAIGE  B  U  I  LT 


- - - 

PAIGE- DETR  OIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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F.ach  fresh,  soft  white  ScotTiuuc  Towel  you  reach 
for,  contains  millions  of  thirsty  fibres  that  jump  at 

Cr  touch — that  suck  up  all  trace  of  dinging  moisture 
a  your  hands— and  leave  a  feeling  of  refreshing 
cleanliness. 

It’s  so  surprisingly  easy  and  economical  to  enjoy 
this  clean,  wholesome  Scot  Tissue  Towel  Service  in 
your  office.  It's  such  a  comfort  to  know  that  there  is 
a  fresh,  dry,  never-before-used  towel  waiting  every  time 
you  need  a  towel. _ 

Begin  today  using  ScotTissue  Towels.  Buy  a  canon 
of  1 50  towels.  They’re  only  40  cents(50  cents  in  Canada) 
and  even  less  by  the  case  of  J750  towels.  Your  sta¬ 
tioner,  druggist  or  department  store  can  supply  you. 
Or,  we  will  send  (prepaid)  the  towels  or  $5  outfit,  upon 
receipt  of  price.  Try  the  Handy  Pack  of  25  towels. 
10  cents. 

Scott  Paper  Company,  Chester,  Pa- 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Saa  Francisco 

Own  your  own 
Towel  Outfit 

mirror 

NkkeUd  lo««l-uck 
I  JO  ScmTiuim  Towel* 

All  for  S5 
(P*SO  in  CanaJ.) 

See  it  at  youf  dealer’* 


Scoffissue 


?p’cl  for  "Clean  Hands  ui'Business 


SECOND  PRIZE 

Recording  Trips  by  the 
Camera 

j  T  WILL  write  about  one  of  mv  husband’s 
*  hobbies:  hj  has  several,  and  all  of  them 
interesting.  1  his  particular  one  is  taking 
pictures. 

Before  we  were  married  he  hunted  with 
a  shotgun  for  ducks,  geese,  and  quail,  lie 
still  hunts,  but  has  changed  his  weapon: 

Digitized  by  Google 


My  Hobby — And 
Why  I 

Recommend  It 

FIRST  PRIZE 

“A  Natural  Craze  for 
Earning” 

I  MOUNTED  my  hobby  at  the  ape  of 
ten  years,  just  because  I  had  a  natural 
craze  for  "earning.”  I  wanted  to  earn 
everything  I  got.  Spring  evenings  after 
school,  I  gathered  green  fallen  apples 
from  the  ground  for  my  brother  to  Iced 
to  his  pigs.  By  picking  a  few  off  the  tree 
when  no  one  was  looking  I  managed  to 
hll  a  sack  once  a  week,  then  I  had  earned 
a  nickel;  sometimes  my  brother  paid  me, 
more  often  he  didn't,  which  seemed  to 
increase  my  craze;  hut  the  nickels  I  did 
get  1  clung  to  most  desperately. 

1  lost  myself  in  "free’’  advertisements 
which  required  only  a  few  hours'  work  of 
an  industrious  youngster's  time  to  win 
small  but  very  worth-while  prizes.  I  earned 
a  hcuutifid  blue  willow  set  of  dishes  for  my 
mother's  Christmas  and  things  for  myself. 
Another  time  a  medicine  show  came  to 
!  our  town,  and  as  an  advertisement  several 
children  were  asked  to  enter  a  wood-saw¬ 
ing  contest.  There  I  earned  a  dollar,  which 
started  my  bank  account. 

Then  I  got  a  real  job  in  an  office,  where 
I  was  paid  sixty-six  cents  for  a  thirteen- 
hour  shift  on  Sundays.  About  that  time 
a  newspaper  campaign  started,  and  to  the 
contestant  securing  the  most  subscrip¬ 
tions  a  fine  car  was  to  be  awarded.  On 
|  week  days,  when  my  office  hours  were 
shorter,  1  worked  noons  and  evenings  in 
the  contest,  and  after  three  months’  time 
I  overwhelmingly  won  the  car.  which  was 
my  greatest  victory  up  to  that  time  in  the 
wav  of  earning. 

t  now  have  an  executive  position,  where 
I  earn  all  the  things  I  need.  I  attribute 
my  success  to-day  to  the  ability  I  had, 
and  still  have,  for  earning,  and  there  arc 
few  who  arc  more  successful.  I  still  have 
various  side  issues  that  I  handle  in  my 
own  way  and  keep  my  hobby  horse  gal¬ 
loping.  My  family  think  it  great,  and  I 
sometimes  surprise  them  by  earning  some 
gift  for  them.  I  would  certainly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman, 
for  it  is  the  greatest  developer  of  persever¬ 
ance,  will  power,  and  conservatism;  it  is 
the  person  who  earns  that  does  the  most 
toward  making  this  old  world  go  ahead. 

M.  E.  R. 
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Romance  in  Chocolates 


Plunder  from  the  Spanish  Main !  Modem  treasure  ships  bring 
back  from  those  tropic  isles  sugar,  spices,  vanilla,  chocolate,  nuts 
and  fruits.  The  charm  of  far-off,  forgotten  shores  and  storied  seas 
is  expressed  in  this  pirate’s  chest  of  delectable  sweets.  The  very 
fragrance  of  the  opened  box  prepares  one  for  the  feast  in  store. 

Delving  into  the  treasures  is  a  delight  to  any  candy  lover.  Be¬ 
neath  the  top  trays  of  unusual  chocolates  are  money  bags  filled  with 
gold  and  silver  wrapped  pieces,  the  finest  coinage  of  the  candy 
maker’s  art. 

And  then  as  you  settle  back  to  revel  in  these  luxuries,  here 
are  the  Whitman’s  masterpieces  you  will  find: 

Ma)cttlc.  Minty  Mallow,  Hum  Pudding.  Temptation.  Mturnrr,  Mrllowmint,  FivlN, 

Milk  Cocoa  nut  Cream.  Cocoanette.  IVcan  Marshmallow.  Do.  hie  Walnut.  Iordan 
Almond.  Filbert  Clutter*.  Liquid  Raiun.  Liquid  Pineapple.  Liquid  Cherry.  Atnaracenr. 

Milk  Chocolate  Blouom*.  Peanut  Carmel.  Marthmallow  Block.  Dollar  Mint*.  Honey 
White  Nougat,  Btatil  Nut  and  Fudge- Mar*hmallow. 

Truly  a  treasure-trove  is  this  picturesque  package,  so  reminiscent 
of  the  brave  tale  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson ! 

"Pleasure  Island"  is  sold  by  those  good  stores  selected  as  agents 
for  Whitman’s.  There  is  one  in  your  neighborhood. 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  SON.  Inc.,  rhilmdelphia.  U.  S.  A. 

Abo  nilcrt  of  Whimum'i  /-..untoneu-i  Choc tUu,  Cocoa  and  htinhm alow  U  mo 
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he  now  takes  a  camera,  and  I  often  go 
with  him.  We  used  to  take  pictures  of 
nearly  everything  and  have  the  films  de¬ 
veloped  and  printed;  but  this  began  to  be 
rather  expensive,  especially  when  we 
passed  pictures  around  to  our  friends. 
•  hen  we  just  couldn't  take  enough  pictures 
of  our  first  baby,  and  later  of  three  more 
children.  We  have  books  of  most  interest¬ 
ing  stories  without  words  about  them. 

When  my  husband  realized  what  he  was 
missing  by  having  the  plates  developed,  he 
did  this  himself,  and  also  the  printing. 

Now  when  we  come  home  from  a  trip 
he  gets  right  to  work,  and  w  hen  we  hear 
"Gee.  but  I've  got  a  dandy!”  we  all  rush 
out  to  see;  and  we  are  just  as  much  in¬ 
terested  when  he  prints  the  pictures  to 
w  atch  the  paper  put  into  the  chemicals,  to 
sec  the  picture  iust  pepping  up  to  us. 

In  winter,  when  the  evenings  are  long, 
we  take  out  our  photographs  and  enjoy 
our  summer  trips  all  over  again. 

I  here  are  stories  connected  with  a  great 
many  of  my  husband’s  pictures.  One 
most  interesting  to  me  is  w  hen  President 
Roosevelt  came  down  the  Mississippi 
River  with  his  fleet  of  steamboats;  of  this 
he  secured  some  excellent  pictures.  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  we  have  the  largest 
collection  of  amateur  photographs  in  our 
city-  an  illustrated  story  of our  outings  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  mrs.  s.  s. 


THIRD  PRIZE 

Thinking  Pleasant  Thoughts 
Always 


Rugs  “like  new”  after  14  years 

“Come  over  and  see  my  rugs!"  That  is  the  invitation  which 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Squires  of  1010  Wethersfield  Avenue,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  extends  to  any  misinformed  fnend  who  tells  her  a 
Hoover  takes  off  the  nap. 

“After  fourteen  years  of  regular  Hoover  cleaning,  my  rugs  arc 
in  wonderful  condition  and  look  as  good  as  new.  You  would 
hardly  believe  they  arc  fifteen  years  old.  The  Hoover  has  at 
least  doubled  their  life. 

"I  never  have  to  have  my  rugs  beaten  or  taken  out  to  be 
cleaned,  as  do  friends  of  mine  who  own  other  cleaners.  There 
is  no  comparison— a  Hoover  cleans  clean." 

Over  a  million  satisfied  users  have  made  The  Hoover  the 
world's  largest  selling  electric  cleaner. 

On  divided  monthly  payments,  a  Hoover  is  soon  paid  for. 

Have  an  immediate  demonstration  on  your  rugs— no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  for  names  of  Authorized  Dealers. 

The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

The  oldest  and  largest  makers  of  electric  cleaners 
The  Hoover  is  also  made  in  Canada,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario 


9^  HOOVER 

It  BEATS  —  as  it  Sweeps  js  it  Cleans 


AS  THE  mother  of  three  children,  all 
under  four  vears  old,  with  little  out¬ 
side  diversion,  1  simply  had  to  create  a 
hobby  which  would  bring  happiness  to  me 
and  to  those  around  me — the  hubby  of 
thinking  pleasant  thoughts. 

I  recommend  it  because  it  will  banish 
envy  and  discontent;  it  is  a  hobby  that  all 
can  ‘‘ride;”  it  doesn’t  take  up  any  of  our 
precious  time,  and  it  costs  nothing. 

Before  marriage,  my  brain  was  fully 
occupied  with  my  work.  I  had  no  time 
to  think  about  the  latest  scandal  or  my 
neighbor’s  new  machine. 

Since  marriage  and  the  arrival  of  the 
children,  I  have  found  that  the  petty 
cares  of  the  day  soon  magnify  when  you 
let  vour  mind  dwell  on  them. 

Housework,  when  systematized,  doesn’t 
require  much  brainwork.  Neither  does  the 
care  of  children  fill  the  thoughts  of  one's 
waking  hours. 

When  my  mind  begins  to  wander  to 
Aunt  Sarah,  who  unknowingly  slighted 
me  the  other  day,  I  hastily  recall  a  good 
story,  and  concentrate  on  that  until  all 
evil  thoughts  of  Aunt  Sarah  disappear. 

When  the  children  have  been  up  to  all 
sorts  of  pranks,  and  a  young  woman  friend 
happens  in  all  dressed  for  the  matinee  and 
I  wish  for  an  instant  that  I  were  in  her 
place,  1  dream  of  the  fine  men  my  hoys 
are  going  to  be,  and  am  thankful  that  to 
me  falls  the  honor  of  contributing  to  my 
country  honorable  citizens. 

I’ll  wager  that  if  every  woman  tried 
this  simple  help  toward  happiness  our  di¬ 
vorce  courts  would  be  less  crowded  and 
more  children  would  know  the  joys  of  a 
happy  home.  MRS.  M.  H.  E. 
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,r77ie  Good 

MAXWELL 


The  human  tendency  to  push  a  suc¬ 
cess  along  to  greater  proportions, 
cannot  wholly  account  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  upward  strides  the  good 
Maxwell  is  registering. 

Underlying  all  that  the  good  Max¬ 
well  has  accomplished  in  the  public 
view,  is  an  enduring  foundation  of 
other  things  done  by  way  of  stabi¬ 
lizing  its  splendid  success. 

A  solid,  financial  structure  has 
been  built.  Good  executive  man¬ 
agement  has  brought  costs  under 
close  control. 


A  strong,  substantial,  distributing 
and  servicing  organization  has 
been  built. 

Finally,  manufacturing  has  been  put 
on  the  sound  basis  of  low-cost,  high- 
quality  production  on  a  large  scale. 

The  public  was  told  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  of  these  things. 

But  it  was  quick  to  recognize  in 
the  good  Maxwell,  value  expressed 
in  such  terms  of  beauty  and  quality 
as  it  has  never  seen  before;  and 
to  award  to  it,  almost  over-night, 
one  of  the  few  really  great  suc¬ 
cesses  in  American  motor  car  annals. 


Cord  tiro,  non -.kid  Iron!  and  rear;  disc  steel  wheels.  demountable  at  run  and  at  hub;  drum  type  lamp*; 
pressure  chaana  lubrication;  motor-driven  dcctnc  bom;  unusually  Ion*  springs;  new  type  water-tight 
windshield.  Prices  F.O.  B.  Detroit,  revenue  tax  to  be  added :  Touring  Car.  *885;  Roadster.  *885;  Sport 
Touring,  *1025;  Sport  Roadster.  *075;  Club  Coupe.  *965;  Four  Passenger  Coupe.  *12)5;  Sedan.  *  1315 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  CORPORATION,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY  OF  CANADA.  LIMITED.  WINDSOR.  ONTARIO 
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How  Your 
Handwriting  Betrays 
You 


Nights  in  June 

Puffed  Wheat  in  milk 


Whole  wheat  and  whole  milk — 
two  premier  foods  made  tempt¬ 
ing  and  made  easy  to  digest. 

What  other  night  dish  can  com¬ 
pare? 

The  wheat  grains  are  puffed  by 
Prof.  Anderson's  process.  Over 
125  million  steam  explosions  are 
caused  in  every  kernel.  The  food 
cells  are  thus  broken,  so  the  whole¬ 
wheat  elements  feed. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  glob¬ 
ules,  flimsy,  flavory,  crisp  eight 
times  normal  size.  So  the  whole 
grains  are  made  tempting— airy 
food  confections. 

Ideal  summer  breakfasts 

The  finest  breakfast  dainty  you 
can  serve  in  summer  is  Puffed 


Rice.  These  are  rice  grains  puffed 
by  steam  explosions.  And  the  fear¬ 
ful  heat  gives  them  a  nut-like 
taste.  Think  what  a  dish  this  is — 
grains  as  flimsy  as  snowflakes,  as 
flavor)'  as  nuts.  Yet  a  scientific 
food. 

More  whole  grains — more  milk 

Serving  Puffed  Grains  means 
more  whole  grains  and  more  milk 
— two  foods  that  children  need. 

Whole  wheat  supplies,  among 
other  things,  12  needed  minerals. 
Millions  of  children  suffer  for  the 
lack  of  some.  It  also  supplies  bran. 

Sen  e  Puffed  Grains  all  day  long, 
in  ever)’  way  you  can.  Children 
will  always  welcome  them,  and 
they'll  be  better  fed. 


{Continued  from  page  2 S) 

together  with  specimens  of  Grant’s  hand¬ 
writing  and  of  papers  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Olaf  Wick,  the  missing  Swede. 

"  Comparison  of  these  specimens  showed 
that  Grant  had  written  the  relinquishment 
himself  and  had  forged  the  checks,  lie 
had  tried  to  disguise  his  writing  and  to 
imitate  the  Swede’s.  But  his  hand  invol¬ 
untarily  did  certain  little  things  of  which 
he  was  not  even  conscious,  things  which 
Wick's  hand  never  had  done. 

"Naturally,  the  presumption  was  that 
he  had  killed  Wick;  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  take  everything  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Swede.  But  as  no 
trace  was  found  of  the  missing  man  there 
was  no  corpus  delicti,  and  Grant  therefore 
could  not  he  tried  for  murder,  lie  was 
found  guilty  of  forgerv,  however,  and  is 
serving  his  term  in  a  federal  prison. 

“Here  is  a  case  which  is  unique  in  my 
experience,"  said  Mr.  Wood,  taking  out 
another  collection  of  photographs.  "Some 
years  ago  a  young  man  and  a  married 
woman  disappeared  simultaneously  from 
a  Western  city.  It  was  found  that  they 
had  spent  several  days  at  a  seaside  cot¬ 
tage.  It  was  known  that  they  had  gone 
out  together  in  a  small  boar;  and  the 
theory  was  that  they  had  been  carried  out 
to  sea  by  the  tide. 

"Several  days  after  the  story  became 
ublic,  a  little  girl  was  reported  to  have 
mind  a  note  in  a  wooden  !>ox  on  the 
1  beach.  It  was  written  in  pencil  and  signed 
j  by  the  missing  woman.  At  least  it  pur¬ 
ported  to  have  been  written  by  her  and 
said  that  they  had  gone  crabbing,  and  had 
been  carried  out  to  sea. 


Puffed  Rice  Puffed  Wheat 
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note  was  brought  to  me  for 
examination.  The  woman's  husband 
deejared  his  wife  wrote  it.  But  after  com¬ 
paring  it  with  specimens  of  her  handwrit¬ 
ing,  I  said  she  didn’t.  The  young  man’s 
mother  declared  that  her  son  had  written 
it.  But  I  was  positive  that  she.  too.  was 
mistaken.  I  asked  for  specimens  of  the 
handwriting  of  everyone  who  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  concerned — but  got  no 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery. 

’“Bring  me  some  of  the  little  girl’s 
handwriting,’  I  said  to  the  man  who  had 
brought  the  case  to  me. 

"'Why,'  he  objected,  'a  nine-yea r-old- 
child  couldn't  have  written  that  letter1’ 

'“I  think,  from  the  writing,  that  she 
not  onlv  could,  but  did!'  I  said. 

"And  I  was  right.  She  was  an  imagin¬ 
ative  child,  who  had  read  about  bottles 
containing  farewell  messages  being  picked 
up  at  sea.  She  had  heard  all  the  talk  about 
the  mysterious  disappearance;  and  she  had 
wanted,  quite  innocently,  to  play  a  part 
in  the  exciting  episode. 

“As  for  typewriting,  every  make  of  ma¬ 
chine,  and  every  single  machine  itself,  has 
‘individuality.’  I  hey  have  a  thousand 
little  details  that  betray  them:  spacing, 
alignment,  a  worn  key,  minute  differences 
in  the  form  of  a  letter.  One  machine 
cannot  write  as  another  machine  does. 
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Better 

Figures 

make 

Bigger 

Profits 


Larkin  Co.  uses  104 

Burroughs  Calculators 

-  for  payroll ,  compilation 
of  sales,  cost  analyses, 
extending  of  invoices,  etc. 

WE  HAVE  used  Burroughs  Calculators  in  our  offices." 

writes  Larkin  Co.  Inc.,  "for  over  12  years,  having  pur¬ 
chased  104  machines.  We  are  glad  to  tell  you  that  they  handle 
the  work  to  our  satisfaction,  and  at  a  lower  initial  investment 
than  other  non-listing  machines  of  a  similar  nature." 


Thus  the  small  first  cost,  unexcelled  performance,  and  low 
operating  expense  are  bringing  Burroughs  Calculators  into  uni¬ 
versal  use  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  figure  efficiency  of  the 
leading  concerns  of  the  country. 

Information  regarding  the  calculator  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co..  6040  Second  Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 


ADDING  -  BOOKKEEPING  -  BILLING  '  CALCULATING  MACHINES 
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“  I  have  had  an  interesting  will  case 
recently,  in  which  a  first  page,  written  on 
a  Remington,  had  been  substituted  for  a 
page  written  on  an  Underwood.  When  I 
looked  at  those  two  pages  I  felt  like  say¬ 
ing:  ‘The  poor  fool.  To  think  he 
get  away  with  a  thing  like  that!’ 

"I  was  called  not  long  ago  in  a  murder 
case.  A  man  was  alleged  to  have  insured 
his  wife  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  then 
to  have  poisoned  her  to  obtain  the  insur¬ 
ance.  At  the  autopsy,  large  quantities  of 
the  poison  were  found  in  her  stomach.  So 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  death.  1  was  called  to  assist  in  identi¬ 
fying  the  husband  as  the  man  who  had 
signed  a  fictitious  name  on  a  hotel  register. 

"You  see  how  unexpectedly  some  little 
scrap  of  writing  may  become  like  letters 
of  fire,  to  settle  a  question  of  life  or  death, 
or  to  point  the  way  to  a  prison  cell. 

"If  any  document  is  auestioned,  or 
may  be  questioned  in  the  future,  have  it 
photographed  at  once.  Spurious  docu¬ 
ments,  especially  if  they  have  been  arti¬ 
ficially  aged,  often  change  decidedly  within 
a  short  tune. 

"Sometimes  when  I  am  examining  and 
testing  a  doubtful  document  I  wish  that 
the  people  who  arc  tempted  to  commit 
these  crimes  could  look  over  my  shoulder 
and  sec  for  themselves  how  surely  they  can 
be  trapped.  The  fear  of  being  caught  is 
not  a  very  high  motive  for  avoiding  crime, 
but  it  is  better  than  none.” 
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You  see  glistening  teeth  everywhere  to-  effective.  Then  a  new-type  tooth  paste  was 
day.  Not  with  women  only,  but  with  men—  cr exited,  based  on  modem  research.  These 
even  with  men  who  smoke.  two  great  film  destroyers  were  embodied  in 

They  arc  brushing  teeth  in  a  new  way.  '*• 

They  combat  the  dingy  film.  It  is  so  the  That  tooth  paste  is  called  Pcpsodcnt.  To 
world  over— in  some  50  nutions;  and  largely  millions  of  homes  the  world  over  it  has 
by  dentul  advice.  brought  a  new  dental  era. 

If  you  admire  those  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  A»La_  r 

teeth,  learn  how  folk,  get  them  by  this  dc-  Uther  new  factors 

lightful  test.  Research  also  proved  that  other  effects 

r->.  I  . .  ,  ,  were  essential.  So  Pcpsodcnt  multiplies  the 

rum  dims  tne  teetn  alkalinity  of  the  saliva.  That  is  there  to 

That  viscous  film  vou  feel  on  teeth  is  neutralize  mouth  adds,  the  cause  of  tooth 


Confessions  of  a 
Common  Man 


(Continued  from  page  jj) 

American  Magazinf  that  1  was  the  only 
nun  lie  ever  knew  who  could  equal  him 
in  doing  a  good  day’s  work.  You  all  know 
how  every  man  believes  be  accomplishes 
three  or  lour  times  as  much  as  his  shop- 
niatcs,  therefore  Mr.  Mason’s  tribute  is  at 
least  evidence  that  1  have  been  willing  to 
work,  after  being  whipped  into  the  habit. 

I  realized  also  the  importance  of  good 
behavior,  which  is  even  more  vital  than 
industry.  Original  sin  is  strongly  de¬ 
veloped  in  me,  hut  the  neighbors,  wlicr- 
c\er  I  have  lived,  have  been  kind  enough 
to  watch  me  carefully,  and  have  corrected 
me  when  I  needed  it.  Instead  of  the  stick 
my  father  used,  they  grumbled,  and  some¬ 
how  this  evidence  of  their  lack  of  approv  al 
found  its  way  hack  to  me. 

And  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  them.  I 
often  think  of  myself  as  a  weak  man 
whipped  into  a  sort  of  respectability;  first 
by  my  father,  and  then  by  the  neighbors. 
1  here  is  an  old  Arab  proverb:  "’I  lie  whip 
is  sent  from  heaven."  Ihe  whip  has 
helped  me,  and  it  will  help  you. 

A  w  riter  once  referred  to  me  as  a  skep¬ 
tic.  I  am  not  a  skeptic,  hut  a  believer. 
Evidently  the  confusion  arose  because 
this  critic  docs  not  know*  his  dictionary, 
w  hich  says  a  skeptic  is  one  who  "questions 
or  denies  the  possibility  of  real  knowl¬ 
edge."  I  he  first  principle  in  my  life  is  that 
real  knowledge  should  be  accepted  and 
faithfully  observed,  and  that  know  ledge  is 
so  simple  that  anyone  may  know  the- es¬ 
sentials.  I  have  been  a  student  in  the 
school  of  experience  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  deny  nothing  1  have  found  to  be 


It  multiplies  the  starch  digestant  in  the 
saliva.  That  is  there  to 
digest  starch  deposits 
which  may  otherwise  fer¬ 
ment  and  form  acids. 

Those  are  Nature's 
great  tooth  -  protecting 
agents  in  the  mouth. 
Every  use  of  Pcpsodcnt 
multiplies  their  power. 

You’ll  clearly  see 

You  can  see  and  feel  the  Pcpsodcnt  re¬ 
sults.  After  a  week's  use  you  never  can 
doubt  that  you  need  it.  And  you  will  wont 
all  in  your  family  to  share  in  it*  benefits. 

Send  for  the  10-Day  Tube.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coats  disappear. 

Do  this  for  your  teeth's  sake.  Cut  out 


Avoid  Harmful  Grit 

curdle*  ihe  Him  and 
removes  li  without  harmful 
scouring.  Its  polishing  agent  la 
far  softer  ihun  enamel.  .Never 
use  a  Him  romhuiani  which  con¬ 
tains  harsh  grit. 


10-Dav  Tube  Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY. 

Dept.  960,  1104  So.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  III. 
Mail  10- Day  Tube  of  Pcpsodcnt  to 


The  New- Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on  modem 
research,  free  from  harmful  grit.  Now  ad¬ 
vised  by  leading  dentists  the  world  over. 
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Steadfast  Purpose 


HF.  unswerving  determination  with 
which  Arkwright  labored  to  produce  the 
spinning  machine  is  paralleled  in 
many  instances  throughout  the  course  of  our 
industrial  progress. 

It  was  such  steadfast  purpose  that  ultimately 
achieved  a  tire  for  which  the  public  had  long 
waited— the  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Cord. 

Measuring  up  to  the  needs  of  today  for  greater 
dependability  and  economy  of  tire  performance, 


this  highly  perfected  cord  has  been  acclaimed 
everywhere  as  a  contribution  of  permanent  im¬ 
portance  to  motorists. 

Its  success  amply  rewards  the  persistent  effort 
of  the  birestone  organization  during  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years. 

A  multitude  of  car-owners  responding  to  the 
standard  of  value  set  by  the  Firestone  Cord  arc 
showing  their  unwillingness  to  speculate  further 
on  quality  of  less  certain  dependability. 
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PROTECTION  for  you  and  yours 


THE  home  is  sacred  to  you  and  your  loved  ones, 
your  treasures  and  the  quiet  of  your  hearth.  It 
must  be  secure  against  prowlers  and  unwelcome  inter¬ 
ruptions.  But  how? 

By  using  Sargent  Cylinder  Locks  on  all  exterior 
doors!  These  sturdy  locks  give  unfailing  and  un¬ 
questioned  protection.  Their  mechanism  has  resulted 
from  years  of  engineering  study  and  experiment.  They 
are  as  perfect  in  operation  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to 
make  them.  And  they  will  last  in  constant  service  as 
long  as  the  home  itself.  You  cannot  afford  to  com¬ 
promise  on  the  locks  between  you  and  the  world  out¬ 
side.  Be  sure!  Use  the  Sargent  Cylinder  Lock! 

Connecting  with  the  Sargent  Cylinder  Lock,  you 
may  use  a  knob  and  escutcheon  or  a  door  handle  to 
match  the  Sargent  Hardware  within  your  home — the 
same  fine  design,  the  same  solid,  time-resisting  brass  or 
bronze.  Select  Sargent  Hardware  with  your  architect. 
Send  for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

45  Water  Street  Hardware  Manufacturer t  New  Hares.  Cobs. 


Sargent  Cylinder 
Padlock, 
are  as  Hotly  and 
stoutly  made  as  a 
padlock  can  be — 
■a  their  way  as 
perfect  bits  ol 
mechanism  as  the 
Sargent  Cylinder 
Locks.  They 
bring  real  security 
when  used  on  ga¬ 
rage.  tool  house 
or  locker  door,  on 
the  tire  rack  and 
chest  of  valu¬ 
ables. 


true,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its 
setting,  and  through  many  mischievous 

a 'its.  I  have  explored  roads,  doctrines, 
its,  diets;  I  no  more  doubt  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  common  man  acquiring  real 
knowledge  than  I  doubt  I  am  living. 

And  the  best  demonstrated  fact  in 
actual  knowledge  is  that  success  in  life 
is  easier  than  failure.  By  “success”  I  do 
not  mean  a  great  career;  I  mean  a  thing 
as  simple  as  a  lazy  boy  being  whipped  into 
industry  by  his  father,  and  later  by  his 
neighbors  into  a  realization  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fairness,  temperance,  and  reason¬ 
able  respect  for  the  duties  of  life.  By 
"success”  1  mean  winning  the  name  of 
being  a  good  citizen:  a  man  who  supports 
himself,  aids  others  at  least  a  little,  and  is 
greatly  in  no  one's  way.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  necessarily  meet  with  humiliations, 
failures,  pains,  discomforts,  but  in  the 
main  live  easier  and  more  agreeable  lives 
than  tramps  and  drunkards.  The  cleanest 
life  is  easiest  lived. 

And  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 

treat  number  of  good  citizens  in  the 
nited  States.  When  I  make  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  all  day  1  am  in  sight  of  the  homes, 
shops,  farms  of  successful  men.  All 
through  the  night  I  know  these  evidences 
arc  passing  bv;  when  1  awake  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  there  they  arc  again,  to  continue 
through  the  day.  And  what  great  numbers 
of  intelligent  people  are  found  in  these 
communities!  How  well  educated  they 
are  in  the  real  affairs  of  life,  how’  generally 
they  teach  good  conduct!  In  not  one  of 
them  will  be  found  a  public  teacher  of  im- 
.  morality;  at  least,  1  have  never  known 
one.  The  most  universal  thing  in  the  world 
is  the  persistence  with  which  all  classes 
agree  on  the  importance  of  morals,  how¬ 
ever  frequently  they  may  offend  in  private. 

A  grocer  and  his  wife  called  on  me 
lately  and  talked  mainly  about  a  young 
colored  man  in  their  employ.  He  was 
actually  the  driver  of  their  delivery 
wagon,  but  they  said  he  accomplished 
more  as  a  clerk  than  any  other  employee 
of  the  store.  He  had  never  asked  for  an 
advance  in  wages  but  was  receiving  very 
high  compensation,  because  thr  merchant 
knew  the  scouts  of  other  merchants  were 
after  him.  This  colored  man  is  a  good 
citizen  of  his  community,  even  a  prominent 
one.  And  there  arc  millions  of  other  em¬ 
ployers  and  neighborswilling  to  praise  when 
there  is  occasion.  I  have  noted  that  people 
arc  more  willing  to  praise  than  condemn, 
when  they  have  occasion,  and  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  them  for  the  honest  disposition. 


EVERYONE  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  scouts  travel  about  looking  for 
promising  baseball  players.  Oncof  the  most 
pertinent  facts  of  life  I  have  observed  is 
that  scouts  go  about  looking  for  promising 
performers  in  every  trade  or  calling.  Let 
any  sort  of  worker  distinguish  himself, 
however  little,  and  a  scout  with  a  better 
position  to  offer  will  hear  of  him.  Com¬ 
mon  man  though  1  am,  scouts  have  heard 
of  me,  and  given  me  a  chance  in  the  big 
league.  If  I  have  failed,  it  has  not  been 
due  to  lack  of  opportunity.  I  have  had  all 
the  appreciation  1  deserve,  and  probably 
a  little  more. 

So  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  people.  1 
cannot  fairly  find  much  fault  with  those 
I  have  been  intimately  associated  with  so 
many  years.  Their  average  has  been  asgood 
as,  or  better  than,  my  own,  and  I  must 
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WIIAT  is  your  sword  of  Damo¬ 
cles?  Is  it.  Mr.  President,  I  lie 
repented  disappointment  of  sul>- 

ordiimtcs  who  are  incapable  of  as¬ 
suming  responsibility?  Is  it  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  expenses  that  are  forever 
Ihrcntcr  :ng  to  exceed  the  monthly 
income?  Is  it  the  unpleasant  re¬ 
minder  that  men  whose  start  in  busi¬ 
ness  was  no  more  favorable  than 
yours  have  far  outdistanced  you?  Is 
it  lack  of  confidence  in  yourself  l*oru 
of  an  imperfect  business  training? 

These  are  very  |>ersonnl  questions 
which  no  outsider  has  the  right  to 
press,  and  only  you  can  answer.  They 
arc  set  down  upon  this  page  for  one 
reason — and  one  only — because  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  removing 
the  swords  that  menace  men's  hap¬ 
piness. 

The  sword  that  hangs  over 
presidents 

.  The  Institute  can  remove,  and  has 
removed,  the  sword  that  hangs  over 
Presidents — the  depressing  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  Company's 
growth  is  retarded  because  its  men 
do  not  grow. 

"The  good  that  our  people  have  rereived 
from  the  Modern  Business  Course  is  tre¬ 
mendous,"  the  Vice-President  of  a 
000  Corporation  writes. 


“And  then 

he  looked  up” 

Many  ybakk  ago  in  the  court  of  a  king  lived  a 
humble  man  named  Damocles. 

He  envied  the  king’s  luxury  and  power,  and, 
above  all,  his  freedom  from  the  worries  that 
Drey  upon  other  men. 

One  day,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  the  king 
exchanged  places  with  him. 

Eagerly  Damocles  ascended  the  throne,  drew 
his  n*ln*s  about  him  and  smiled. 

And  thru  hr  looked  up  and  smiled  no  longer. 

Swinging  by  a  single  hair  above  his  head  was 
a  shurp-|H>inted  heavy  sword! 


And  the  President  of  another 
great  Company  said: 

"When  I  Imrncd  that  fifty  of  our  men 
had  enrolled  with  Ihe  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute,  the  stock  of  our  Cooi|>any  went 
up.  in  my  estimation,  at  least  ten  points." 

The  sword  of  financial  worry 

The  Institute  ran  remove,  and  has 
removed,  the  sword  of  financial 
worry. 

’*  I  was  manager  of  a  Iwanch  office  when  I 
enrolled  for  the  Modern  Burines*  Coarse 
and  Servhe."  a  man  wrote  recently.  "My 
•alary  was  M.400  and  our  home  life  was  a 
constant  at  merle.  Today  1  am  assistant 
•ale*  ma naffer  with  a  -alary  of  *7  .non  and  I 
feel  that  my  progress  Ims  only  just  lirffun." 

I  luring  the  |ia»l  two  years  my  salary  has 
incieased  over  WNI'  another  man  write*. 
He  is  still  in  hi*  early  thirties  and  an  officer 
<»f  hi*  Company.  "This  has  liren  due  to 
our  nithrr  remarkable  increasr  in  sales.  but 
this  increase  i»  the  iudirert  result  «if  the 
ideas  I  received  from  your  Course.” 


The  sword  of  dissatisfaction 

The  Institute  can  remove,  and  has 
removed,  the  sword  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

"For  years  I  made  no  progress;  I  was 
merely  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door.** 
This  from  a  man  who  was  manager  «*f  a 
telegraph  office  in  a  small  city.  "It  was 
your  book  ‘  Forging  Ahead  in  Business'  that 
gave  me  the  first  real  ray  of  hope.”  He  is 
now  secretary  of  a  large  >hoe  manufacturing 
company. 


There  are  nearly  *00,000  self-con¬ 
fident  men  who  have  a  very  warm 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  hook 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business.” 

Morr  1 1  hi  n  so.noo  of  these  are  president*, 
nnd  every  president  ought  to  have  n  copy 
in  his  library.  More  than  31.000  nrr  vicc- 

Ch-nt*.  secret arie*  or  treasurer*,  und  the 
i»  for  Midi  men.  but  not  for  them  alone. 
Somewhere  in  the  roll  of  the  £00,000  arc  men 
whose  salary  and  position  in  husincM  were 
precisely  like  yours,  whose  sword  was  your 
sword,  and  who  found  in  "Forging  Ahead 
in  Business "  the  key  to  the  thing*  they 
wanted  most  -larger  income,  larger  oppor¬ 
tunity.  larger  self-confiilence. 

Surely  iudc|>endcncv  nnd  aelf -confidence  arc 
worth  the  little  troll  Me  of  filling  ill  a  COUpOQ. 
Your  copy  of  "  Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  i* 
waiting  for  you  to  perform  that  simple  act. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

803  Aator  Place,  New  York  City 


Send  me  "Farcing  A  brail  in  Busincst"  which 
1  ma\  k<*-|>  aitkuol  oMinlion. 


Na 


/''ml  krrr. 


Business 
AiWn«  _ 


Hii‘inr*t 

PomIhjti - 
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It  happened 


Down  the  road  his  beautiful 
closed  car  is  on  fire. 

i  He  may  get  hack  in  time  with 
*  Pyrene  to  save  the  car  from 
complete  destruction. 

Used  when  the  fire  started. 
Pyrene  would  have  put  it  out 
instantly. 

Every  time  you  go  out  in 
your  own  car  you  face  the 
danger  of  fire. 

Is  it  worth  the  risk  to  go 
unprotected  when  the  small 
price  of  Pyrene  will  give  pro¬ 
tection  against  property  loss 
and  personal  injury? 

Sold  by  garages,  hardware 

and  electrical  supply  dealers 

PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S20  Belmont  Avenae,  Newark.  N.  J. 
CHIOACO  ATLANTA  KANSAS  CITT 
SAN  IUANC1SCO 


Necessary  in  every  closed  car 


^^kTlls^re 

SAVES  LIFE 


admit  retarding  my  country  that  it  is  at 
least  thcoest  in  the  world.  On  the  whole, 
the  people  are  fulfilling  their  destiny  with 
very  great  patience  and  kindness. 

We  have  not  done  better  than  we  are 
doing  because  of  human  weaknesses 
which,  very  naturally,  are  numerous.  For 


thousands  of  years  ev 
“The  trouble  is — an 
to  point  it  out. 


critic  has  said 
then  proceeded 

point  it  out. 

Is  there  some  great  fault  we  might 
remedy,  greatly  to  our  advantage'  I 
think  one  of  the  most  glaring  is  our  at¬ 
tempts  to  reform  others,  instead  of  our¬ 
selves.  Certainly  our  ambitions  in  this 
have  been  very  high;  no  one  can  justly 
say  we  have  not  attempted  enough.  But 
perhaps  our  most  conspicuous  failing  is 
that  we  all  pretend  to  believe  a  lot  of 
things  we  do  not  believe.  We  arc  often 
too  cowardly  to  express  honest  opinions 
more  respectable  than  the  artificial  ones 
whipped  into  cheering.  I  will  illus- 
rhat  I  mean  with  an  incident: 


we  arc 
irate  wl 


Pyrene  SAVES  15%  on  your  auto  fire  insurance  premium 


T  KANSAS  CITY,  on  oneof  the  hottest 
days  of  last  summer,  a  monster  picnic 
for  children  was  held.  For  weeks  it  was 
heralded  in  the  papers.  Committees  went 
about  collecting  money  and  bothering 
those  willing  to  work  if  let  alone.  Every¬ 
body  apparently  endorsed  this  effort  to 
amuse  and  entertain  the  “  kiddies, ”  and 
no  one  did,  except  the  leaders  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  who  were  professional  politicians  of 
one  grade  or  another. 

The  picnic  was  a  disgrace.  There  were 
a  hundred  and  fifty  heat  prostrations  and 
accidents  reported  among  children  in  next 
morning's  papers.  During  the  day  fifteen 
hundred  lost  children  were  reported,  with 
frantic  mothers  looking  for  them;  and 
some  of  the  lost  children  spent  the  night 
at  police  stations. 

The  flowers  in  the  park  were  trampled, 
supplies  collected  were  eaten  and  destroyed 
with  so  much  recklessness  that  everything 
gave  out  before  the  picnic  had  fairly 
started.  There  was  no  ice;  no  water.  The 
children  wouldn’t  scatter  over  the  park, 
where  there  was  shade,  but  collected  in 
one  spot,  to  sec  the  “big  program  of 
amusements”  the  papers  had  so  grandly 
talked  about.  No  rational  amusements 
were  provided;  the  children  stood  out  in 
the  sun  and  screamed  and  yelled,  and 
many  thousands  of  them  were  spanked  by 
mothers  worn  out  and  angry. 

For  weeks  the  worthy  citizens  of  Kansas 
City  were  expected  to  smile  and  congratu¬ 
late  each  other  on  this  big  attempt  to 
please  the  dear  children.  As  they  over¬ 
worked  in  collecting  cookies  to  eat  and 
clowns  to  entertain,  and  raised  great 
amounts  of  money,  they  were  called  upon 
to  think  of  themselves  as  unusually  pro¬ 
gressive  and  kind. 

Yet  the  affair  was  actually  disgraceful. 
There  was  no  good  excuse  or  reasonable 
demand  for  it.  It  merely  looked  well  in 
print,  or  sounded  well  from  the  lips  of 
local  orators  who  appeared  before  various 
audiences  for  weeks,  and  demanded  funds 
for  another  demonstration  in  public  waste. 

Everybody  in  Kansas  City  knows  the 
place  for  children,  on  a  hot  day  in  summer, 
is  at  home,  with  careful  and  intelligent 
supervision,  but  the  newspapers  and  ora¬ 
tors  had  their  way  and  the  smijing  and 
cheering  continued  until  the  big  idea  had 
practical  trial,  when  it  failed  dismally. 

Kansas  City  is  full  of  good  men  and 
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MOST  of  your  time  is  mort¬ 
gaged  to  work,  meals  and 
sleep.  But  the  hours  after  sup¬ 
per  arc  yours,  and  your  whole 
future  depends  on  how  you  spend 
them.  You  can  fritter  them  away 
on  profitless  pleasure,  or  you  can 
make  those  hours  bring  you  posi¬ 
tion,  money,  power,  real  success 
in  life. 


Thousands  of  splendid,  good¬ 
paying  positions  arc  waiting  in 
every  field  of  work  for  men 
trained  to  fill  them.  There’s  a 
big  job  waiting  for  you — in  your 
present  work  or  any  line  you 
choose.  Get  ready  for  it  l  You 
can  do  it  without  losing  a  minute 
from  work,  or  a  wink  of  sleep; 
without  hurrying  a  single  meal, 
and  with  plenty  of  time  left  for 
recreation.  You  can  do  it  in  one 


hour  a  day,  right  at  home,  through 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools. 


Yes — You  Can  Win  Success  in 
an  Hour  a  Day 

Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
proved  it.  The  designer  of  the 
Packard  “Twin-Six,”  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  Engineers,  climbed 
to  success  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 


The  builder  of  the  great  Equitable 
Building  and  hundreds  of  Archi¬ 
tects  and  Contractors  won  their 
way  to  the  top  through  I.  C.  S. 
spare-time  study.  Many  of  this 
country’s  foremost  Advertising 
and  Sales  Managers  prepared  for 
their  present  positions  in  spare 
hours  under  I.  C.  S.  instruction. 

For  31  years,  in  offices,  stores, 
shops,  factories,  mines,  railroads 
— in  every  line  of  technical  and 
commercial  work — men  have  been 
winning  promotion  and  increased 
salaries  through  the  I.  C.  S.  Over 
180,000  men  arc  getting  ready 
right  now  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way  for 
the  bigger  jobs  ahead. 

Make  Your  Start  Now! 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  come  to  you.  No 
matter  what  your  handicaps  or 
how  small  your  means,  we  have 
a  plan  to  meet  your  circumstances. 
No  matter  how  limited  your 
previous  education,  the  simply- 
written,  wonderfully- illustrated 
I.  C.  S.  textbooks  make  it  easy  to 
learn.  No  matter  what  career 
you  may  choose,  some  one  of  the 
300  I.  C.  S.  Courses  will  surely 
suit  your  needs. 


When  everything  has  been 
made  easy  for  you — when  one 
hour  a  day  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S., 
in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home, 
will  bring  you  a  bigger  income, 
more  comforts,  more  pleasures, 
all  that  success  means — can  you 
afford  to  let  another  single  price¬ 
less  hour  of  spare  time  go  to 
waste? 


This  is  all  we  ask:  Without 
cost,  without  obligating  yourself 
in  any  way,  put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  how  we  can  help  you.  Just 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  " 

Bu  7474 -C.  fkranten.  Peana. 

MlUj  for  the  |-nUloo  M  In  the 


"  ithout  rnit  or  oUlrallon  mi 
ran  c*  Wf 

*  tell  me  boa  I  on  quallf* 

brforo  whlrb  I  hate  marked  an 

BUSINESS  TRAININS  DEPARTMENT 

Kaleamanahlp 
Adiertiilnc 
Heller  Letter* 
Forelsn  Tlaite 


sssttuai 


TECHNICAL  AND  1 

KWirkfl]  Knplr»trtO| 

Sffl&r 

Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Prattle* 
Railroad  rcdtlon# 

Gas  Engine  Or*  rat  lag 
Clfll  ~ 


Metallurgy 


and  Mi 


T7C4nf 


Clfll  Barrie* 

Railway  Mall  Clerk 
Co  BOMB  School  Subjects 
High  School  Sublets 
Illustrating 
NDU8TRIAL  DEPARTMENT 
Architect 

HU*  Print  Reading 
Contractor  and  Builds* 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
Chemistry  Q  Pharmacy 
Automobile  Work 
Airplane  Engines 
Agriculture  anil  Poultry 
Mathrmatlca 


Street  Address 
City 


State 


Occupation  _  t  . 

"»*?*"*  C,ncta  tktt'raapon *• Si 

fab*ni!io><!  Cw»ee*«*r-rt  HrkocU  Canadian.  Ltmittd. 
arp»urcal,  Cs*cgau 
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women  wno  ao  nne  tmngs  wnrn  let  aionc. 

I  am  cheering  just  now  because  of  what 
they  did  in  the  case  of  a  fifteen-year-old 
girl  who  had  an  unusually  promising 
voice;  they  raised  twelve  thousand  dollars 
to  send  her  to  New  York  for  necessary 
training.  And.  her  voice  proving  as  prom¬ 
ising  as  claimed.  New  York  welcomed  her; 
another  evidence  that  people  everywhere 
are  kind  and  appreciative,  and  that  scouts 
find  the  deserving  without  aid  from  pro¬ 
fessional  exploiters.  Everywhere  the  neo- 
pie  do  fine  things  without  suggestion  from 
drivers;  and  many  of  the  things  they  arc 
driven  to  turn  out  disastrously.  It  is  our 
misfortune  that  most  of  our  best  and  most 
efficient  men  have  no  connection  with  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  except  as  taxpayers. 

Everything  of  a  public  nature  in  the 
United  States  is  fairly  comparable  with 
that  children’s  picnic  in  Kansas  City,  be¬ 
cause  we  all  pretend  to  believe  in  a  lot  of 
things  we  do  not  actually  believe  in.  And 
our  greatest  failures  as  Americans  have 
been  in  connection  with  public  affairs. 
Our  elections,  congresses,  legislatures, 
club  meetings,  are  conducted  as  was  that 
picnic.  There  is  great  expense,  great 
bother  and  excitement;  everyone  anxious 
to  accomplish  a  good  result,  and  every¬ 
body  unnecessarily  bored  and  harmed.  In 
public  affairs  we  learn  nothing  from  ex- 

C.-rience,  while  in  our  private  affairs  we 
ave  progressed  tremendously. 

We  are  ineffective  year  after  year  in  our 
public  affairs  because  the  democracy  we 
actually  believe  in  does  not  prevail.  That 
great,  worthy  giant,  the  Majority,  is 
whipped  into  cowardly  submission  by  an 
active,  impudent  pvgmy  we  might  easily 
dispose  of.  The  pygmy  is  Sentimentalism, 
which  wc  have  permitted  to  grow  into  a 
very  dangerous  thing,  although  seven 
tenths  of  iis  do  not  actually  trust  or  re¬ 
spect  it.  In  private  we  contemptuously 
call  it  "bunk,"  but  in  public  we  heartily 
cheer  it. 

T  HAVE  found  that  the  basis  of  every  sub- 
,  *  stantial  success  is  industry— character. 
You  may  deny  this,  but  it  will  remain 
true.  Hogues  have  prospered  temporarily, 
hut  real  and  lasting  prosperity  must  be 
able  to  look  the  sheriff  in  the  face.  And 
|  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  able  to 
shake  hands  with  the  sheriff  without  a 
tremor.  T  he  proportion  of  evildoers  is 
actually  small,  except  as  most  of  us  fail 
to  do  as  well  as  we  might. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  best  of  our  best 
men  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
legitimate  industry,  the  great  school 
wherein  is  taught  most  surely  that  a  man 
should  be  reliable — not  to  oblige  any  soil 
of  teacher  but  to  oblige  himself. 

T  he  first,  most  necessary  and  respect¬ 
able  activity  is  legitimate  industry.  It  de¬ 
velops  the  most  cleverness,  kindness,  and 
usefulness.  So  those  who  float  to  the  top 
in  this  great  human  struggle  must  ineu- 
tably  be  out  best  and  most  intelligent 
men.  T  he  exploiters  who  fatten  on  indus¬ 
try  are  artificial;  watched  less  closely  than 
the  workers,  and  therefore  less  honest,  it 
better  paid. 

I  do  not  believe  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  bad  men  trying  to  overcome  such 
decency  as  we  have.  Almost  everyone 
I  have  known  has  been  a  reformer.  1  he 
amount  of  mischief  accomplished  by  in¬ 
capable  men  attempting  to  reform  others 
with  inefficient  methods  is  appalling- 


Do  you  grow  chilli 
offer  exercise?  A 


For  Protectum.Meallh  and  Tit  _ 

r  Underwear 


lW()  things  make  you  chilly— cold 
weather  and  damp  underwear. 

Summer  weather  seldom  chills.  Hut  Summer 
underwear  chills  quickly  unless  it  is  KNIT 
—your  best  protection  in  Summer  as  well  as 
Winter.  Knit  underwear  protects  you  even  if 
you  wear  a  weight  as  sheer  as  a  silk  stocking. 

These  Summer-weight  KNITTED  fabrics 
keep  you  very  cool.  T  hey  arc  porous  and 
permit  the  skin  to  breathe  while  acting  as  an 
insulator  to  shut  out  the  heat. 


''  hat  is  even  in<»re  important  they 
absorb  bodily  moisture  ami  dissipate 
this  moisture  to  the  air  rapidly.  Your 
outer  clothing  is  protected  against 
.soil.  Your  body  is  kept  dry  and  com¬ 
fortable.  T  he  underv.ear  itself  stays 
dry -a  protection  against  "Summer 
colds"  ami  chilling  after  exercise. 


KNIT  UNDERWEAR,  in  proper  Weights. will 
keep  all  members  of  the  family  more  healthful 
and  more  comfortable  throughout  the  year. 


reasons 
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3 -Point  Superiority 

1.  Th«  Famoui  Diamond -Grid  — 
lK«  diagonally  biacad  frama  of  a 
Philco  plate.  Built  like  a  bcidga 
Cant  buckle  —  can't  warp  —  can't 
abort  circuit.  Double  latticed  to  lock 
active  material  (power  -  producing 
chemical)  on  the  platan.  Longer  life 
Higher  efficiency. 

2.  The  Philco  Slotted  Rubber 
Retainer  a  clotted  aheet  of  hard 
rubber.  Retaina  the  aolida  on  the 
platea  but  givea  free  paaaege  to  the 
current  and  elretrolyte.  Preventa 
plate  diaintegration.  Prolong,  bat¬ 
tery  life  41  per  cent. 

3.  The  Quarter-Sawed  Hard- 
Wood  Separator  made  only  from 
giant  treee  1000  yearn  old:  quarter- 
cawed  to  produce  alternating  hard 
and  eoft  grain  Hard  grain  for 
perfect  ineulation  of  platea.  Soft 
grain  for  perfect  circulation  of  acid 
and  current— quick  delivery  of  power 
Another  big  reeaon  why  Philco  ie 
Hr  battery  for  your  car. 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 

of  Philco  Service.  Over  5500  atationa 
—all  over  the  United  Staten  There 
h  one  near  you.  Write  for  addrrae.  if 


neceaaary. 


RADIO  DEALERS— Philco  Drynamic  Radio 
Storage  Battericn  are  chipped  to  you  charged 
but  absolutely  DRY.  No  acid  doppage  hlo 
charging  equipment.  No  batteries  going  bad 
in  dock.  Wire  or  write  for  details. 


Then  he  got  a  Philco ! 

— the  high-powered,  long-life,  shock-proof  battery  of  whirling  starts, 
quick  white-hot  ignition,  brilliant  road-flooding  lights — the  battery 
that  safeguards  you  and  your  family  from  the  dangers  and 
humiliations  of  battery  failure. 

Veteran  c«r  owners  know — thousands  from  perilous  experiences 
— that  there  is  no  safety  in  undcr-sizc.  under-powered  ordinary 
batteries.  Every  crossing  a  peril.  Every  road-mile  a  risk.  Every 
single  start  of  your  engine  a  possible  hand-cranking  ordeal. 

And  thatt'g  why — at  the  first  sign  of  battery  trouble— hundred*  and  thousands 
of  motorists  today  are  replacing  their  ordinary  battcriea  with  Philcoa.  They 
realize  that  a  battery— beyond  every  other  automobile  part— must  make  good  in 
performance  or  quickly  give  place  to  something  better. 

Philco’s  service  guarantee  aaya  TWO  YEARS.  But  Philco'a  exclusive  oversize 
construction — its  tremendous  excess  capacity — ita  famous  Diamond-Grid  Platea 
and  other  sound,  time-tested  engineering  features—  nof  only  make  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  guarantee  possible  hut  extremely  conservative. 

Why  longer  risk  the  uncertainties  of  ordinary  batteries?  A  Philco  Retainer 
Battery — the  strongest,  toughest  and  moat  powerful  Philco  Battery  ever  built- 
now  coats  you  no  more,  in  many  cases  even  less,  than  just  an  ordinary  battery. 

There’s  a  Philco  Battery  for  every  make  and  model  of  car.  See  your  nearest 
Philco  Service  Station  at  once.  Write  for  address,  if  neceaaary.  Send  for  a  com¬ 
plimentary  copy  of  our  new  booklet.  'How  to  Stretch  Your  Battery  Dollar." 

Philadelphia  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia 

The  famous  Pkileo  Battery  u  standard  for  Radio  “.1"  and  "B,"  electric  passenger  cars  and 
trucks,  mine  locomotives  and  other  battery  wes  where  long-lasting,  low-cost 
service  is  demanded.  Whatever  you  use  batteries  for,  write  Philco. 
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Such  advances  as  we  have  made  come 
from  practical  men  interested  in  more 
efficient  methods.  The  great  good  is  ac- 
complished  incidentally  by  the  workers:  a 
little  in  every  neighborhood  every  hour, 
and  the  total  is  enormous. 

Another  confession  I  wish  to  make  (and 
perhaps  it  has  been  delayed  too  long)  is 

akc  myself  under- 


that  I  do  not  easily  m  . 
stood;  1  lack  the  gift  of  expression.  I  re¬ 
call  that  a  stranger  once  asked  me  to  di¬ 
rect  him  to  a  foundry  1  had  been  familiar 
with  thirty  years,  and  which  was  in  plain 
sight.  My  answer  was  such  that  the  man 
became  provoked  and  went  angrily  away, 
although  my  intentions  were  good.  Later 
1  saw  him  applying  at  the  wrong  place. 

I  get  this  weakness  honestly  enough;  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  to  his  congrega¬ 
tions  he  feared  no  one  had  ever  under¬ 
stood  what  he  earnestly  desired  to  teach. 
If  any  reader  of  this  believes  I  am  ad¬ 
vocating  less  good  conduct,  then  I  have 
suffered  the  fate  of  my  father  and  have 
not  been,  understood,  for  the  strongest 
lesson  that  has  been  whipped  into  me  dur¬ 
ing  more  than  fifty  years  of  active  life  in 
many  places  is  that  the  greatest  human 
mistake  is  sin,  and  sin  is  anything  harmful, 
as  surely  as  righteousness  is  anything  good 
for  you. 

I  HAVE  just  read  a  book  giving  a  history 

1  of  the  speculations  of  the  wise  men  of  the 

Cast,  and  have  concluded  that  the  sliep- 
irds  in  the  hills,  and  workers  in  the  low- 


find  Squibb  Sections.  These 
devoted  to  Squibb 
Products,  every  one  of  which  is 
made  to  conform  to  the  highest 
professional  standard. 

For  instance,  you  will  notice 
that  Squibb's  Epsom  Salt  is 
more  agreeable  to  take,  due  to 
its  freedom  from  impurities. 

Squibb's  Olive  Oil  is  a  su¬ 
perior  “virgin"  oil  from  South¬ 
ern  France,  unsurpassed  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  flavor. 

Squibb's  Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Squibb  identifies  is  pure.  It  is,  therefore,  with- 
•  a  house  which  out  the  ordinary  bitter  taste 
has  served  the  medical  profes-  which  is  caused  by  impurities, 
sion  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Look  for  the  Squibb  Section 
In  this  service.  E.  R.  Squibb  &  at  your  druggist's.  Whether 
Sons  have  made  many  contribu-  you  buy  household  or  toilet 
tions  to  the  advancement  of  products,  you  guard  the  health 
chemical  science  as  applied  to  of  your  family  by  remembering 
medicine.  one  word  that  assures  safety 

In  most  drug  stores  you  will  and  reliability— "SQUIBB.’ 


IN  every  home,  there  is  a  daily 

need  for  certain  household  sections  are 
products.  Upon  the  purity  and 
reliability  of  such  products  may 
depend  the  health  of  your  fam¬ 
ily.  Unless  these  are  of  the 
correct  standards  of  purity, 
they  may  be  more  harmful  than 
beneficial. 

Your  protection  lies  in  re¬ 
membering  one  word  when-  perior  "virgin 
ever  you  buy  articles  for  your 
medicine  cabinet.  That  one 

word  is  “SQUIBB  " 

The  name 
the  products  of 


and  noted  that  the  same  old  conditions 
prevail.  Indeed,  so  far  as  public  affairs 
are  concerned,  they  are  a  little  worse,  be¬ 
cause  the  Public  quarreling  has  grown 


cause  the  public  quarreling  h 
steadily  worse.  1  he  Arm  aged  dons  we 
have  fought  have  not  benefited  us.  but 
there  has  always  been  profit  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  a  good  day’s  work  performed  by 
Steady  men  who  accept  the  rules,  and 
carefully  watch  all  the  corners.  I  lie  no¬ 
tion  that  we  can  get  something  for  nothing 
must  be  abandoned.  We  cannot  do  it;  no 
saint  or  statesman  can  bless  you  as  much 
as  you  can  bless  yourself  by  better  be¬ 
havior,  and  more  common  sense. 

1  have  as  pretty  dreams  as  any  man. 
but  after  looking  life  squarely  in  the  face 
a  long  time.  I  find  my  ideals  are  still  as  far 
away  as  Mars,  and  as  completely  out  of 
reach.  Therefore  1  humbly  recommend 
that  the  people  make  an  effort  to  reform 
their  ideals,  and  make  them  conform  to 
human  and  earthly  rules;  not  because 
they  wish  to,  but  because  it  is  the  better 
way  if  they  would  be  as  effective  and 
comfortable  as  possible. 
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The  Vagabond  Days  Have  Gome 


SOME  happy  mystic  day  in  June  when  the  soft 
green  of  early  summer  is  lit  by  the  golden  sun— 
forget  the  town — its  turbulence  and  fame — and  bid 
the  world  good-bye. 

Idle  the  twilight  hours  away  in  a  Jordan,  light-footed, 
silent,  flying  free— companions,  chums,  camp  followers 
of  spring. 

This  nimble  car  of  fascinating  ease  scuds  through  the 
large  and  solemn  world — making  one  golden  hour  out- 
measure  a  long  drab  year. 

A  car  of  striking  beauty  on  the  road— it  thrills  you  with 
its  gratifying  style— crowds  your  pulses  with  its  urge  of 
power — and  satisfies  your  need  fora  reliable  companion. 

Economy  of  course— in  tires  and  gas  and  care— the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  bulky  car  of  other  days. 

A  delight  to  drive  on  busy  errands  in  the  traffic — bal¬ 
anced  as  every  car  should  be — a  friendly  pal  for  business 
and  your  freer  hour. 
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j  Where  Their  Roads 
i  Parted 


( Continued  from  page  jj) 


supplied.  She  didn't  shy  at  the  word.  "I 
won’t  let  him  forget.  W  e're  both  going  to 
have  careers,  you  know.” 

Poor  things,  he  thought.  A  fat  chance 
for  a  career  either  of  them  had! 

As  soon  as  Boh  Daynes  received  his 
A.  B.,  he  went  to  work  on  the  "Star." 
He  didn't  go  up  to  Rochester  that  spring. 
The  urge  to  see  Carol  had  come,  with 

{une.  But  he  put  it  down  sternly.  Art 
rst.  .  .  .  And  newspaper  work  was  a 
preface  to  Art.  Besides,  he  knew  a  half- 
dozen  corking  girls  in  town  who  were  w  ill¬ 
ing  to  play  around,  and  didn’t  take  you 
seriously.  That,  he  decided,  was  much 
the  best. 

Already  he  was  writing  graceful  sketches 
in  his  spare  time.  He  had  actually  sold 
two  of  them.  Dick  hadn’t  sold  anything. 
He  doubted  if  Dick  had  even  w  ritten  any¬ 
thing,  outside  the  office. 

The  Winters  had  left  the  room  in  Hast 
Fifteenth  Street  and  were  living  in  a  two- 
room-bath-and-kitchenette  place  on  the 
upper  West  Side.  He  dined  with  them 
occasionally.  Not  often,.  It  stirred  him  up 
to  sec  old  Dick  domestici/.ed.  Aroused 
compassion  that  was  a  hindrance  to  crea¬ 
tive  work.  There  was  no  good  getting 
stirred  up  about  things  that  had  no  direct 


Osteopathy  walks  hand  in  hand  with  nothing 
but  Nature's  laws.  -Dr.  a  T  Sba 

Providing  a  means  for  per-  of  man  to  supply.  Nature, 
manent  health  is  the  chief  alone,  can  provide  them, 
concern  of  the  Osteopath, c  ^  cfforo  of  |he  Qfleopathic 

physician.  physician  arc  not  vain  attempts 

Because  of  this,  temporary  £  ly  5omclhing  over 
suppression  of  symptoms  is  which  £e  has  no  contro|.  His 
altogether  insufficient.  work  u  lo  kee  the  thinking 

To  him,  a  symptom  is  but  an  right,  to  keep  the  living  right, 

effedt.  His  concern  is  with  (he  to  keep  the  mechanism  of  the 

correction  of  the  condition  body  right— so  that  nature  can 

(hat  has  caused  (he  symptom.  fulfill  her  funtfions  and  her 
It  is  this  view-point  (hat  has  duties  without  interference, 
led  the  Oflcopaffil c  profession  jt  b  thc  natural  way— and  the 

into  so  great  an  understanding  Osteopathic  physician  be- 
and  application  of  natural  law.  I  jeVes.  thc  only  way  —  to 
Growth,  repair,  recovery—  provide  a  physical  basis  for 
these  arc  not  within  the  power  permanent  health. 

Adjustment  characterizes  Osteopathic  science.  Spinal  adjust¬ 
ment  originated  with  Osteopathy. 

Structural  adjustment — the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  the 
physical  mechanism  of  the  body— is  utilized  rather  than  drugs 
at  curative  agents. 

Equally  Important  with  structural  adjustment  is  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  diet,  hygiene,  sanitation,  environment.  Surgery  is  an 
integral  part  of  Osteopathic  practice  when  necessity  requires 
its  application. 


I  hen  suddenly  it  was  April  and  he 
realized  that  he  hadn’t  been  up  to  thc 
Winter  flat  since  February.  He  decided  to 
drop  in  on  them  about  six,  armed  with  a 
thick  beefsteak. 

Dick  opened  the  door  for  him.  An  un¬ 
believable  Dick,  with  burning  eyes  and 
two-days’  growth  of  beard.  There  was  a 
strange  smell. 

"For  heaven's  sake — what’s  happened  ?” 

Dick  drew  him  in.  "Hush!  It’s  Rita. 
We  couldn’t  get  her  to  thc  hospital  in 
time’"  Dick's  voice  was  a  dry  whisper. 

rPHROT(IH  thc  open  door  of  the  bed- 
*  room  Bob  saw  the  white-gowned  figures 
of  a  doctor  and  a  nurse,  llis  hair  lifted 
at  its  roots.  He  stood  caping,  thc  paper 
of  beefsteak  in  his  hands. 

*'  When  will  it  end— when  will  it  end?” 
Dick  was  imploring  him — of  all  people! 
Dick's  hands  clutched  his. 

"Good  heavens!  How  do  I  know!"  lie 
cast  about  for  a  means  of  escape.  Dick's 
hands  were  vises. 

But  even  as  he  pitied  Rita  (and  he  did) 
he  felt  resentment.  What  a  babe  Dick  was! 
Always  had  been.  Caught  now  in  this  net, 
now  in  that.  And  now  in  a  net  he  would 
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Mighty  Like  a  Rose 


Every  baby  is  mighty  like  a  rose  in  looks  and  sweetness 
to  its  mother.  But  the  fact  that  200,000  babies  die 
every  year  in  the  United  States  before  reaching  their 
first  birthday  proves  that  thousands  of  mothers  fail  to 
realize  how  like  a  rose  a  baby  is  in  its  frail  hold  on  life. 


“Babies  do  not  die 
because  the  weather 
is  hot— 

"Babies  do  not  die  because  it  is 
dry  or  because  it  rains.  Babies 
die  in  the  summertime  because 
they  are  not  properly  fed  and 
not  properly  taken  care  of.” 


Save  the  new  bom 
babies  — 

by  teaching  the  mother  to  safe¬ 
guard  her  own  health  before  the 
coming  of  the  baby.  Thousands 
of  the  35,000 
babies  who  now 
die  on  their  natal  'L  \ 
day  will  then  be  J  ' 

saved,  and  one-  *  'l 

half  of  the 
100,000  who  die  ij-V  %  ) 
before  they  arc  ^ 

one  month  old  \  fa  C'  1 

"If  all  the  babies  bom  in  New  York  City  in  one  year  will  be  saved  when  mothers  take  care  of  /f.,\  * 

were  placed  shoulder  to  shoulder  they  would  make  a  themselves  and  make  proper  arrange-  >  fcv'J  J 

line  twenty-two  miles  long,”  according  to  U.  S.  Senator  ments  for  the  coming  of  their  little  ones.  C 
Copeland,  former  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 

City,  and  Observance  of  the  rules  of  hygiene,  * 

proper  feeding,  proper  bathing,  proper 

“Five  miles  of  babies—  clothing,  will  save  thousands  of 

runabout  baby  lives  this  summer  it  i^'.v 

"died  in  the  first  year  of  life  in  1891.  In  that  year  the  work  of  saving  them  is  only  begun 
the  great  fight  to  save  babies  was  started.  Welfare  in  time. 


Sweete*t  little  fellow 
Everybody  know*. 

Don’t  know  what  to  call  him 
But  he’*  mighty  like  a  ro*e- 


Tlie  Metropolitan  Life  Imurance  Com-  fully  covered, 
pto  v  Ihuci  a  booklet  which  helped  Summer  U  t 
to  save  many*  many  baby  lim.  It  that  teething 
may  lave  y vur  baby’*  life  thia  summer,  be  merely  a 
The  booklet  it  called  “Thr  Child.  '  acition. 

It  tella  of  the  care  of  the  baby— itt 
feeding  - the  care  of  milk  and  what  The  booklet 
to  do  the  minute  a  baby  thorn  dtget*  «o  care  for 
five  disturbance*— the  cause  of  men  member  the 
baby  deathi  in  lummer.  Covered. 

The  care  of  the  runabout  child  U  also  The  booklet 


econd  of  Metropolitan  Policyholder*  but 
bebef  whether  or  not  you  are  a  policyholder 
red  to  if  there  is  a  baby  in  your  family  and 
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Hamilton  No. 

■■  ~  Byron  *  C*-t  S171 
In  «rr*n  or  »b»i»  «ol*l  (14k  rn«r*»»4> 
2i->r*»!.  krc-pouMia  M|c«rd  a~nt 


That  will  he  treasured 
a  lifetime 

On  Graduation  Day  let  a 
Hamilton  Watch  convey  the 
sentiment  that  you  would  have 
live  a  lifetime. 

Among  precious  objects  that 
you  might  select,  very  few  can 
come  into  such  intimate  and 
permanent  use. 

Intrinsically,  any  Hamilton 
Watch  is  worthy  of  such  a  trust. 
It  is  a  fine  watch,  noted  for 
accuracy  and  possessed  of  beauty 
that  is  chaste  and  enduring. 


M  'omen  '#  Wn*  Wi*k 


4k  Wh*Q*UK* 


Sftv'%  Strip  W*<h 

Stt v/ntf  Stint  fjo*  t4k  (imn  Gilti  <;> 

tfcf  arctiraie  HlftUum  orifw^i  No. 

•  tM"!r  dittoed  c» tknm 
•hjpr  wnt»  Imltf  and 

luamnoi  dial. 


Hamilton  Watch  Company 

Laruatt,,.  Pa.  V.  S.  A. 
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Where  Their  Roads  Parted,  by  Mella  Russell  McCallum 


The  pane!  ai  Ik* 
rifkl  ikrwt  tkr  Imki 
twit*  *mla*g*4. 
Srtkt  Ik*  than  tut 

irtadi  amt  iltm/lk 

cl  4f i«»» 


Tkr  Bril  Chain  is  just 
tkr  rirkl  lenttk  to  track 
ft™  belt  to  v at ck  p  ockct . 


sorry!  If  there’s  anything  I  can  do — ” 

“Not  a  thing,”  came  Dick’s  voice 
clearly.  “We’re  all  fine  here  now.  We 
have  a  daughter!” 

Boh  marveled.  Well,  it  wasn’t  his  idea 
of  happiness.  Getting  yourself  into  a  state 
where  you  forgot  to  shave,  and  every¬ 
thing. 

That  evening  he  couldn’t  concentrate 
on  the  sketch  he  was  doing.  He  wanted 
to  finish  it  the  worst  way,  too.  The  “Little 
Dioner"  had  virtually  agreed  to  accept  it. 

I'nat  summer  Bob’s  grandfather  died 
and  left  him  a  small  unlooked-for  income. 
He  begun  immediately  to  plan.  There 
was  no  need  of  staying  on  the  “Star”  any 
longer.  He  could  begin  his  world  travels. 
His  w  ritings  earned  him  a  little.  Ilis  father 
was  good  for  reasonable  deficits. 

His  parents  approved  the  idea.  They 
thought  he  would  return  in  a  year,  and 
gave  him  a  generous  check.  He  had  no 
intention  of  returning  in  a  year,  but  he 
didn't  tell  them  so.  lie  had  no  intention 
of  returning  until  hr  w  as  a  made  man.  He 
intended  to  begin  a  novel  at  once,  as  he 
traveled.  That  should  bring  him  back  in 
two  or  three  years.  Of  course,  if  he  wanted 
to  whip  together  a  cheap  novel  lie  might 
manage  that  sooner.  But  he  was  going  to 
do  slow,  serious  stuff.  Literature. 

lie  went  up  to  Rochester  and  stayed  a 
fortnight.  Carol  1  lemmingw  ay  was  out  of 
town.  He  was  glad  .  .  .  and  sorry. 

I  he  afternoon  before  he  sailed  he  called 
around  at  the  “News”  office.  He  wanted 
Dick  to  spend  the  last  evening  with  him. 

AS  DICK  crossed  the  city  room  to  meet 
him  he  could  hardly  believe  that  they 
were  the  same  age  twenty-four.  Bob 
was  alive,  springy  with  anticipation.  Dick 
was  old,  tired,  settled. 

Dick  was  enthusiastic  over  the  plans. 
“That'*  great,  that’s  great!"  he  kept 
saying.  “You  must  come  out  to  the  house 
for  your  last  dinner.” 

"No,  I  want  you  to—”  Bob's  voice 
died.  He  couldn't  utter  a  plea  for  an  eve¬ 
ning  alone  with  Dick.  Dick’s  face  forbade 
it.  "I  couldn’t  think  of  bothering  Rita." 

“Nonsense!  You’ve  got  to  come!” 

"Then  let’s  the  three  of  us  dine  out.” 

Dick  grinned.  “Four  in  the  party? 
The  fourth  doesn't  like  restaurants  yet.” 

"I  forgot.  How  is  the  younger  lady?” 

“Not  so  good - But  we  have  the  nest 

specialist  in  Manhattan." 

Bob  thought  of  the  specialist's  fees. 
More  instalments!  Dick  telephoned  Rita, 
and  they  started  up-town. 

The  dinner  was  sketchy.  Dick  ran  out 
for  chops,  then  broiled  them  himself.  Rita 
excused  herself  and  did  something  to  her 
hair;  something  rather  futile,  although 
it  smacked  of  effort.  She  daubed  a  bit  too 
much  powder  on  her  nose. 

Would  Bob  like  to  sec  the  baby? 

He  wouldn’t.  But  he  did.  He  gazed  dis¬ 
tastefully  at  the  small  unbeautiful  infant. 

“What’s  her  name?"  he  whispered. 

“Gloria.” 

Of  all  the  inappropriate  names!  Gloria! 
He  recalled  the  moments  he  had  spent 
there  the  day  she  was  born.  And  they 
could  call  her  Gloria! 

Half  way  through  dinner  Gloria  began 
to  cry.  It  was  a  feeble,  annoying  sound. 
Her  parents  looked  at  each  other,  dis¬ 
mayed.  It  wasn’t  nearly  time  for  her 
bottle,  they  said. 

Dick  swallowed  his  coffee  in  haste  and 


IN  the  vestless  days  of  summer  how  are  you  to 
wear  your  watch  ?  Certainly  not  loose  in  your 
pocket!  Nor  do  you  wish  to  use  a  full-length 
Waldemar  to  dangle  awkwardly  from  your  belt! 

But  a  Simmons  Belt  Chain  suits  your  nerds 
exactly.  It  is  just  the  right  length  to  reach  from 
belt  to  watch-pocket  in  a  graceful  curve.  Its 
patented  clasp  locks  securely  around  the  belt. 
Yet,  if  you  desire,  it  can  be  released  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  finger.  Nothing  could  be  neater,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  surer  protection  for  your  watch. 

And  the  Belt  Chain  comes  in  all  the  link  styles 
and  finishes  of  any  Simmons  Chain.  There  arc 
gold,  green  gold  and  Platinumgold  drawn  over  a 
less  expensive  base  metal  by  the  exclusive  Simmons 
process. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  a  Simmons  Belt 
Chain.  You  will  find  it  beautiful  and  reasonable 

in  price — $2.50  to  $5.00. 

R.  F.  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
Attleboro  Massachusetts 

K.  F.  Simmon*  Company  of  Canada,  Lid. 
Toronto  Ontario 


'For  fifty  years  ■■ur^aitrf 
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THE  LAND  BEYOND 


INTO  the  live*  of  most  men  comet  at 
tome  time  an  urge — 

An  impulse  to  journey  out  and  ace  what 
lies  beyond  the  local  horizon ,  to  prospect 
other,  newer  lands. 

The  story  of  many  a  man’s  success  is  a 
record  of  that  impulse  acted  upon  of  a  for¬ 
tune  founded  in  "the  land  beyond." 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  singularly  rich 
in  men  who  came  many  of  them  empty 
handed — to  sec  what  the  country  offered. 
And  found  there  opportunity,  happiness  and 
prosperity  beyond  the  common  measure. 

•  *  • 

This  is  an  invitation  to  you  to  visit  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  An  invita¬ 
tion  to  invest  in  a  vacation 
that  will  not  only  enrich  your 
experience  and  broaden  your 
horizon,  but  may  change  for 
greater  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  your  whole  future  life. 

The  gigantic  forests,  tremen¬ 
dous  logging  operations,  saw 
mills  and  paper  mills;  the 
titanic  hydro  -  electric  power 
plants;  the  stupendous  irriga¬ 
tion  projects  all  typical  of 
the  vast  scale  of  things  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  are  sights 
worth  going  far  to  see. 

If  your  interest  is  in  the 
soil,  you  owe  yourself  a  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  mar- 


Chicago  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R 
Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

Great  Northern  Ry. 

©19.M.  Chtmro  Burlington  A  Hilary  R.  R,  Northern  Pififir  Kj.i.rwt  Non  tern  Hy 


velously  fertile  farming  and  fruit  lands.  Or 
stock :  there  are  the  superb  dairy  herds,  the 
equally  magnificent  beef  cattle,  the  great 
sheep  ranches  and  the  famous  poultry 
farms. 

Visit  the  world’s  largest  salmon  fisheries 
and  canneries;  the  mines  and  oil  fields;  the 
great  harbors  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
ports. 

And  with  these  -and  more  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  list  -you  will  enjoy  a  scenic 
grandeur  and  climate  that  will  make  your 
tour  an  unforgettable  plcasurel  Yellow¬ 
stone.  Glacier.  Rainier  and  Crater  Lake 
National  Parks,  the  Columbia  River  High¬ 


way.  the  Alask-n  tour  numberless  natural 
wonders  that  are  nowhere  in  the  world  sur¬ 
passed. 

•  #  # 

Everywhere  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in 
the  cities,  in  the  country  you  will  sense  a 
vastness  of  achievement,  a  rush  of  progress, 
the  nearness  of  a  great  destiny — but  more 
than  that! 

You  will  feel  the  realness  of  "equality  of 
opportunity" — a  higher  valuation  of  the 
individual,  and  a  larger  chance  for  a  man  to 
succeed  on  his  own  resources. 

Visit  the  Pacific  Northwest!  -not  alone  to 
see  it.  but  to  appraise  it.  Cover  the  ground 
yourself  weigh  your  abilities 
and  means  in  the  scale  of  its 
opportunities.  Let  your  own 
judgment,  based  on  your  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  decide 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  land 
for  you. 

Write  for  interesting  book¬ 
let,  "Through  the  American 
Wonderland.  "  Address  P.  S. 
Eustis.  Passenger  Traffic  Man¬ 
ager,  Chicago.  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.  R..  Chicago,  Ill.; 
A.  B.  Smith.  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager.  Northern  Pacific  Ry., 
St.  Paul.  Minn.;  A.  J.  Dickin¬ 
son,  Passenger  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger.  Great  Northern  Ry.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


Gfcthe  Pacific  JsJorthweft 

The  Land  of  Opportunity 


Where  Their  Roads  Parted,  by  Mki.la  Russell  McCallum 
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said  he  would  eat  his  dessert  beer;  it  was 
a  bakery  pastry,  marshmallowy  and  flat. 
Lifting  his  daughter’s  small  weight  up 
against  his  shoulder,  he  began  to  walk 
about.  “  1  wouldn't  do  this  for  a  husky 
youngster,”  he  whispered  as  he  passed 
Uob's  chair.  “  But  we  figure  this  one  has 
it  coming  to  her.” 

Bob  dried  the  dishes  for  Rita.  Then 
Dick,  the  infant  still  against  his  shoulder, 
took  Bob  aside.  ‘‘Stay  here  with  me  to¬ 
night.  and  let  Rita  go  over  to  her  brother's 
and  get  a  good  night’s  rest.  She’s  worn 

"Why,  sure,”  Bob  agreed.  He  had  to! 
Rita  objected.  She  said  it  was  no  way 
to  treat  Bob  on  his  last  night.  "You  go 
to  a  show  with  him,  Dick,”  she  said. 

‘‘No;  I  want  to  stay,''  insisted  Bob.  It 
had  occurred  to  him  that  they  could  have 
an  old-time  talk. 

But  he  didn't  know  the  Parents  of 
young  babies.  They  went  to  bed  at  ten 
o’clock.  And  the  moment  Gloria  was 
asleep,  Dick  slept  also. 

Darn  queer  situation,  this.  Lying  here 
in  the  room  with  an  infant.  Dick’s  baby. 
And  Dick  sleeping  like  the  dead  beside 
hint.  Old  Dick,  who  was  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  him  around  the  world! 

Bob  fell  asleep.  In  what  seemed  no 
more  than  five  minutes  the  baby's  cry 
wakened  him.  It  was  really  two  hours. 
The  light  was  on  in  the  living-room,  and 
Dick  in  his  pajamas  was  fussing  at  the 
kitchenette,  lie  tame  back,  carrying  the 
child’s  bottle.  Boh  pretended  to  be  asleep. 
Dick  padded  out  and  turned  off  the  light. 
And  the  next  instant  he  was  asleep  again! 

So  this  was  what  babies  did  to  you! 
It  seemed  as  if  Dick  was  up  all  night, 
fixing  bottles,  walking  with  the  baby. 

At  seven-thirty  Rita  came  in.  refreshed, 
more  as  she  used  to  be.  and  made  them 
some  excellent  toast  and  coffee.  'I  he  baby 
was  brighter,  too,  and  made  a  facial  con¬ 
tortion  which  they  said  was  a  smile. 

AND  then  they  were  leaving  Rita  and 
her  gay  smile.  They  went  down  in 
the  subway  together.  Dick  couldn't  go  to 
the  steamship  dock.  I  le  had  to  interview  a 
man  at  nine-thirty.  But  he  gulped  out 
something  by  way  of  parting: 

‘‘I  wish  ...  I  was  going  with  you  .  .  . 
you  know!  But,  Bob.  I  can't  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  the  baby!  The  doctor  says  she's 
awfully  sick!" 

Threading  his  way  through  the  chatter¬ 
ing  throng  on  the  "Lorraine’s”  deck,  he 
could  still  sec  Dick  in  his  wrinkly  suit. 
‘‘Nothing  like  that  for  mine,”  he  repeated. 

Bob  had  a  wonderful  time  abroad.  He 
visited  nearly  all  of  Europe.  He  went  with 
a  relief  expedition  to  Russia,  thus  travel¬ 
ing  safely.  He  went  to  China  and  Japan. 

But  he  didn’t  start  his  novel.  Neat 
themes  for  sketches  kept  occurring  to  him. 
lie  wrote  them  out.  and  sold  most  of  them 
— to  the  ‘‘Little  Dipper,”  for  two  cents  a 
word. 

After  eighteen  months,  he  decided  to 
settle  down  in  France.  Some  quiet  inn  in 
Provence,  he  thought,  would  turn  the 
trick. 

He  found  the  inn— but  he  didn’t  start 
his  novel.  He  grew  alarmed.  He  had  all 
the  requisites:  a  classical  education,  news¬ 
paper  experience,  and  travel.  I  he  fault 
must  be  in  not  concentrating. 

Now  his  parents'  letters  were  begging 
him  to  come  home.  His  mother  reminded 
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Have  you  ever  tried 
it  this  way? 


YOU  know,  of  course,  that 
Listcrinc  has  dozens  of 
uses  as  a  safe  antiseptic.  But 
do  you  know  of  its  unusual 
properties  as  a  safe  non¬ 
irritating  deodorant? 


n'ktn  )vi  a o  a  bee-line  from 
the  ofiee  to  an  evening 

Whenever  you  don’t  have 
time  for  a  tub  or  a  shower, 
or  when  these  are  not  acces¬ 
sible,  simply  try  dousing  on 
Listerine.  See  how  cool,  re¬ 
freshed  and  clean  it  leaves 
you  feeling. 


When  you're  hot  and  Stieky 
after  summer  s ports 


I  \  And  best  of  all,  Listerine 

A  uset*  waj  as  a  t*co‘*orant 

\  /  cannot  irritate  or  injure  the 

\  | /  W  >  most  delicate  skin.  Rather, 

n.  /  it  is  soothing,  healing  and 

evaporates  quickly;  and  can¬ 
not  stain  garments. 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

SAINT  LOCIS.  U.  S.  A. 


When  there  are  fire  hundred 
members  and  only  four  showers 
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°Hanover 


Sti|lod  lor  Comfort 
Built  for  Wear 


Tan  Rui'U » 
C*V§Hm 
Tarn*  Ojtfaf4 

UNDERLYING  the  finelv-fin- 
i*hed,  smnrtly-etyled  exterior 
of  a  Hanover  Shin*,  in  the  fouixlu- 
tion  of  huilb-in  Hanover  quality— 
fiunouM  for  u  quarter  century. 

Selected  leaf  hors  of  enduring 
etmmchnow — fashioned  by  master 
craftsmen  in  our  own  workshops— 
to  meet  the  demands  of  comfort 
and  tlie  dictate  of  style. 

Men  who  insist  on  fashion,  free 
from  fadisni,  will  l*e  pleased  with 
the  inner  goodness  as  well  as  outer 
attractiveness  of  Hanover  Shoe*. 

FIVE  DOLLARS 

In  Hanover  Stores 
In  60  Cities 

This  is  possible  because  we  are 
the  only  shoe  maker*  in  America 
who  sell  exclusively  through  our 
own  Stores.  If  there  is  no  llanover 
Store  near  you,  we  will  fit  you 
from  Hanover.  Write  forratnlog. 

HANOVER  SHOES.  HANOVER.  PA. 

Exclusively  for  Men  and  Boys 

H*novih  Shoes  ton  Hots  I.rrn  r.  Mu 
nri'  Stauneli  aiul  -••rvimthlf— Kmi-lnriking 
u-  i  >ixi '  -  *■ *>,  at  n  .vi. 
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I  him  that  it  was  two  years  since  she  had 
seen  her  boy. 

He  was  sorry  for  his  parents.  He  would 
like  to  see  them.  too.  But  he  had  promised 
himself  not  to  return  until  he  was  made. 
If  they’d  only  stop  pleading,  until  he  got 
started  at  least! 

He  supposed  he’d  have  to  go  home. 
They  were  getting  old.  He  felt  guilt)'. 

Yet  why  should  he  feel  guilty  r  lie  had 
heeded  Art.  He  had  refused  to  be  led  up 
blind  alleyways,  like  Dick. 

lie  shipped  for  New  Y’ork.  He  had  been 
gone  now  two  years  and  a  half. 

As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  called  up  the 
“News”  office.  They  said  Mr.  Winter 
didn't  work  there  now.  He  called  the 
apartment,  without  success.  W  here  had 
the  poor  things  drifted  to?  Well,  he 
couldn’t  wait  to  find  out  just  now.  He 
had  to  go  to  Rochester. 

His  parents  were  pathetically  pleased 
to  see  him.  Deferential.  That  hurt.  Hang 
it,  he  hadn't  expected  to  find  his  mother  so 
gray.  And  the  old  man  walked  rheu- 
matically.  .  .  . 

Carol  llemmingway  hadn't  married. 
She  was  just  the  same  —almost.  Her  eyes 
looked  tired,  as  if  from  too  long  ga/ing  at 
a  wall  that  had  no  door.  Her  ruffly  Hair 
had  settled  into  a  pleasant  tawny  shade. 
She  still  played  a  fast  game  of  tennis,  and 
read  a  lot.  The  old  urge  to  drift  with 
Carol  came  back. 

But,  no,  no,  no!  Not  yet.  lie  couldn’t 
marry.  Not  until  he  was  sure  of  himself. 

The  second  day  after  he  came  home  he 
visited  a  book  shop,  and  came  almost  im¬ 
mediately  on  a  thin  blue  book  called: 

The  City  Room 

By  Rita  H’ inter 

II’ hat! 

There  were  eighteen  short  poems  in  the 
book.  He  sketched  them  through.  Live, 
swinging  songs  of  the  newspaper  world. 

Small,  thin  Rita  of  the  tragic,  young- 
mother  eyes!  A  sudden  pride  filled  him. 

DUT  had  she  won  her  first  small  silver 
I  ^  spurs  by  trampling  on  Dick?  For  if  she 
had —  The  old  sense  of  brotherhood  with 
Dick  came  pounding  back. 

"Ah.  I  see  you  arc  interested  in  Mrs. 
Winter’s  book.”  The  voice  of  the  book 
dealer. 

"  Yes;  I  know  her.  Her  husband  is  my 
best  friend." 

"Richard  Winter?  I  congratulate  you, 
sir!  Then  of  course  you’re  familiar  with 
his  bonk.  A  marvelous  portrayal,  mar- 
t  veloiis— and  a  monev-maker,  too.’’  The 
man  sighed  as  though  he  regretted  this. 

Bob  controlled  a  tendency  to  stagger. 
He  followed  the  dealer’s  ga/c  to  the  win¬ 
dow  display,  which  he  had  missed.  A 
hundred  thick  red  b«x«ks  lay  there,  in 
even  rows  of  twenty: 

Pavement  Children 
By  Riehard  ll’inter 

That  afternoon  he  locked  himself  in  his 
room.  He  was  trembling.  Things  were 
happening  inside  him. 

Rita's  poems  were  lovely,  to  lav  down, 
think  about,  take  up  again.  But  Dick's 
book! 

Dick’s  book  was  a  story  of  everyday  city 
folk  who  weren’t  afraid  of  love  and  life; 
who  accepted  life's  deals  sometimes 
grumblinglv,  sometimes  humorously — 
but  always  accepted  them.  A  serious. 


finely-written  story.  Literature.  The  sort 
of  novel  he  had  always  intended  to  do. 

A  DIFFERENT  sort  of  apartment — 
**  verv.  A  frilled  maid.  Two  babies  roll¬ 
ing  with  an  Airedale  puppy  on  a  Persian 
rug.  A  handsome  young  woman  with  gay 
gray  eyes  and  dark  hair  done  soft  and 
high,  writing  at  a  spinet  desk.  An  untidy 
young  man — an  extremely  young-looking 
young  man  with  a  pleasantly-lined  face  - 
rushing  in  with  a  sheet  of  manuscript  in 
his  hand. 

“And  think.  Bob,”  Dick  was  saying, 
after  they  had  laughed  and  all  but  cried 
for  an  hour,  “we’re  actually  going  to  the 
Riviera  this  winter!  I  can’t  believe  it." 

Bob  wished  he  had  never  been  there. 

I  here  was  a  mirror  across  the  room.  I fe 
saw  his  reflection.  How  smooth  his  face 
was.  No  lines  to  speak  of.  Young-old. 
Smooth — smooth.  (lood  heavens! 

As  he  went  on  talking,  stray  tangibili¬ 
ties  began  to  pelt  his  brain:  his  mother’s 
white  hair;  his  last  check  from  the  "Little 
Dipper,"  for  thirty-five  dollars;  Dick's 
hook,  in  even  rows  of  twenty;  these  two 
pretty  children  —  Why,  the  adorable  girl 
must  he  Gloria!  Gloria  of  the  feeble  wail. 

"When  are  you  going  to  get  yourself  a 
wife  and  family,  old  bystander?” 

"Me!”  Boh  laugher!.  Ilis  thought 
leaped  to  Carol  .  .  .  whose  eyes  looked 
tired,  as  if  from  too  long  gazing  at  a  door¬ 
less  wall.  .  .  . 

He  felt  a  sudden  crumbling  in  the  un¬ 
derpinning  of  his  carefully  reared  soul- 
structure.  By  heaven,  the  wall  did  have  a 
door!  By  heaven,  he'd  open  it— and  let 
things  stream  in! 

Words  that  he  never  intended  to  say 
tore  their  way  up  from  that  crumbling 
philosophy:  "  Thought  I  was  serving  Art 
— fool!  She’s  been  laughing  at  me — Art, 
laughing  at  me!” 

He  realized  that  he  was  making  some¬ 
thing  of  a  scene.  He  could  sense  the  sud¬ 
den  drawing  together  of  the  group  of 
three.  Dick's  voice  came  quietly:  ‘‘Art 
w  as  never  more  than  a  glorified  transcript 
of  Life.  .  .  .  And,  if  you  don't  know  Life, 
from  the  bottom — ’’ 

"I'm  beginning  to  sec.  My  heavens, 
yes!  My  mother—  Why,  they  were  old 
when  I  started  away — and  now — now — ” 

It  wasn’t  a  bit  like  Bob,  the  cynical,  the 
unscathed.  He  saw-,  dimly,  that  a  capable- 
looking  elderly  woman  had  come  in  and 
was  leading  away  the  children  and  the 
puppy. 

“You  mustn’t  reproach  yourself,  Boh.” 
Rita  was  speaking,  “lust  start  ROW.” 
at  her.  He 


He  stared  at  her.  He  didn't  resent  the 
advice.  He  thought:  “She  knows.  She 
knows.” 

"What  shall  I  do— to  start?” 

Rita  laughed.  “Why.  don’t  do  any¬ 
thing!  Let  things  do  you."’ 

He  searched  her  face  for  a  hint  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  It  wasn't  there.  She  knew!  And 
Dick  knew! 

The  tenseness  of  the  group  was  lifted. 
“I’ve  been  talking  like  a  silly  fool,"  Boh 
muttered. 

“Sure.”  grinned  Dick.  “A  silly,  human 
fool — at  last.  Say,  I’m  going  to  quit  work 
for  to-day.  Let's  all  dine  out  and  go  to 
the  theatre.  1  hen  Bob  can  come  back 
here  for  the  night.” 

“  Fine,”  said  Bob  quickly.  "All  except 
the  last.  After  the  theatre  I’m  going  t" 
take  the  eleven-thirty  train  for  Rochester.” 
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Only  W  ay 


IT  was  Jack  London  — penniless  and 
with  only  a  scanty  education  —  who 
uttered  those  words  — 

— "The  only  way  out  of  a  pit  is  UP1" 
That  one  clear  challenge.  Hashing  across 
his  mind  with  the  force  of  inspiration,  gave 
the  impulse  to  work  and  study  which  set  him 
on  his  way  to  a  brilliantly  successful  career. 

The  One  Great  Test -COURAGE! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  difference 
between  one  man  and  another  is  in  the 
amount  of  COURAGE  he  possesses. 

Not  PHYSICAL  courage,  of  course,  but 
the  courage  to  turn  the  searchlight  on  one's 
MENTAL  equipment,  to  recognize  the 
training  which  one  lacks,  and  to  do  as  Jack 
London  did— climb  out  of  the  "pit.” 

Right  now,  in  your  own  office,  there  are 
probably  dozens  of  men  who  are  performing 
the  same  old  routine  tasks  they  have  been 
performing  for  years— tasks  which  literally 
millions  of  men  could  do  equally  well;  yet 
hardly  a  man  in  the  lot  but  thinks  he  is 
having  a  "mighty  hard  time"  and  that 
"luck  never  seems  to  break  his  way.” 

Hut  how  CAN  it  break  his  way — when  lie 
is  obviously  not  PREPARED? 

How  futile,  for  example,  to  expect  an 
employer  in  need  of  an  expert  accountant 
to  appoint  a  man— at  five  or  six  thousand  a 
year— who  knows  nothing  beyond  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  set  of  books. 

—  Or  to  expect  the  head  of  the  firm  to 
entrust  his  transportation  problems  to  a 
man  who  has  got  all  his  knowledge  al>out 
traffic  management  from  the  shipping  room 
and  the  loading  platform  I 

—  Or  to  expect  ANY  reputable  business 
house  to  choose,  say.  as  district  manager  a 
man  who  has  no  conception  whatever  of 
nales|nanship  — to  advance  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent's  desk  a  foreman  who  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  industrial  management  efficiency 
—to  entrust  a  direct-by-mail  campaign  to  a 
routine  correspondent— nr  to  appoint  a  "one- 
department  man"  as  general  manager  .  . 

It  may  be  RESTFUL  to  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  and  to  gaze  at  the  stars — 
but  the  SHREWD  thing  to  do  is  to  seize 
the  rope  of  SPECIALIZED  TRAINING 
—  and  to  pull  oneself  OUT! 
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"1  can't"  ia  »o  deep  rooted  thru  they  seem  afraid 
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Neither  of  these  types  are  sought  by  LaSalle — 
nor  would  they  profit  areally  by  its  training. 

There  are  countless  other  men.  however,  who 
appreciate  what  »|ircialired  training  M KANS — who 
realize  the  tremendous  HELP  it  offers— and  who 
are  not  afraid  to  take  their  chance  against  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  competition. 

To  men  of  this  latter  sort  LaSalle  Extension 
university  has  much  to  otter—  both  for  mental 
growth  and  for  increased  earning  power. 

II  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  say  that  you  wish 
lo  g<-i  ahead,  you  will  take  your  pen  or  pencil  NOW 
— and  check  the  training  that  appeals  to  you. 

The  coupon,  signed  and  mailed,  will  bring  you 
information  thnt  will  prove  worth  while.  — There 
is.  ol  course,  no  obligation. 
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it,  when  he  told  her  .  that  her  husband 
was  dead.  What  line  of  conjecture  this 
might  open  up  he  was  afraid  to  think. 

“  I  hat’s  what  I  say,"  he  put  in  abrupt* 
Iy.  "It’s  not  possible  to  state  these  hours 
exactly.  Miss  Mills  is  not  sure  of  the 
time  Mrs.  Howland  went  down-stairs. 
Doctor  Mason  and  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
exact  hour  of  Mr.  Howland's  death,  nor 
can  we  make  a  good  guess  at  it  until  we 
know  what  killed  him.  At  whatever  hour 
Mrs.  I  low  land  went  dow  n-stairs,  it  w  as  evi¬ 
dently  before  the  death  of  her  husband.” 

Then  O’Brien  said  suddenly,  “In  what 
mood  was  Mr.  Howland  when  you  left 
him,  Mr.  Magee?" 

"Angry,”  said  Magee,  succinctly. 

"At  you?” 

"No. 

"At  whom?" 

"Oh,  nobody  in  particular — at  circum¬ 
stances.” 

"Was  Mr.  Howland  still  angry  when 
you  talked  to  him,  Mr.  Swift?  After 
Sir.  Magee  had  jeft  you?” 

"He  was  getting  over  it,”  said  Swift, 
speaking  slowly,  as  if  choosing  his  words. 

rPHERE  was  much  more  discussion, 
*  but  the  great  question  was  still  un¬ 
settled  as  to  whether  Ralph  Howland 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  murderer 
or  died  from  natural  causes.  Meanwhile, 
Rob  and  Sally  Peters  had  been  called  hack 
to  New  York  by  business. 

Chief  Weldon  and  his  detectives,  as 
well  as  Doctor  Mason,  seemed  bent  on 
the  crime  theory,  W'hile  Doctor  Avery  and 
all  the  members  of  the  household  took  the 
other  view.  Thus,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen 
that  all  were  more  or  less  influenced  by 
their  own  inclinations. 

The  police  could  get  no  definite  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  to  help  them  out.  Both 
Weldon  and  O’Brien  questioned  and 
probed  and  racked  their  brains  for  in¬ 
genious  theories  to  fit  the  case,  but  found 
none.  Doctor  Mason  persisted  in  his 
story  of  the  fleeting  whiff  of  the  odor  of 
prussic  acid,  at  which  Doctor  Avery 
scoffed.  If  it  were  true,  it  meant  a  fine 
start  for  a  poisoning  case. 

As  county  medical  examiner  Mason 
was  in  full  authority;  he  gave  a  burial  per¬ 
mit,  but  he  reserved  his  decision  as  to 
what  was  the  cause  of  death.  And  so 
Conrad’s  father  was  at  last  called  in. 

John  Stryker  was  accustomed  to  houses 
of  mourning,  but  never  before  had  he 
been  ushered  into  a  household  like  this. 
At  once  he  sensed  the  fact  that  sympathy 
was  neither  expected  nordesired.  lie  waited 
for  a  cue  on  how  to  conduct  himself. 

"I’m  in  charge.  Mr.  Stryker."  Leonard 
Swift  said,  and  his  bearing  was  that  of  a 
man  suddenly  called  upon  to  assume  great 
responsibilities.  "\ou  will  please  attend 
to  all  details  of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  How¬ 
land,  referring  all  matters  of  importance 
to  me.  Mrs.  Howland  is  too  ill  to  con¬ 
sider  these  matters  at  all.  As  to  the 
funeral  appointments,  let  them  be  digni¬ 
fied  and  proper,  without  any  display.” 

"Yes,  sir;  yes.  sir.”  said  the  black- 
garbed  man.  deferentially. 

"A  moment,  please.  Mr.  Stryker,”  said 


Weldon,  as  the  man  started  for  the  door, 
"lust  a  word  about  that  bov  of  yours, 
lie  wasn’t  at  home  last  night 
^Stryker’s  face  showed  a  sudden  agon- 

"No,”  he  said;  "hut  Conrad  rarely  is  at 
home  nights.  He  is— he  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble,  you  sec.  As  he  is  quite  harmless,  I  let 
him  go  where  he  will.  He  has  done  so  for 
many  years,  and  no  harm  has  ever  come 
of  it.  Was  he  here?” 

“Yes;  most  of  the  night.  If  your  son 
saw  anything,  could  he  tell  us  of  it?” 

"No."  And  the  father’s  face  was  posi¬ 
tive,  though  very  grave.  "No  reliance 
whatever  can  be  placed  on  his  word.  He 
does  not  mean  to  lie,  he  does  not  know 

Bing  is  wrong;  bur  his  memory  is  a  blank. 

c  says  one  thing  one  minute  and  the 
opposite  the  next.  He  made  no  trouble, 
did  he?  My  Conrad?” 

So  pathetic  was  the  man's  face  that 
Weldon  remarked  gently,  "Not  at  all,  Mr. 
Sinker.  That  will  do!  You  may  go!” 

"And  yet  the  idiot  boy  was  in  the  li¬ 
brary  lasr  night,”  said  the  detective, 
O’Brien. 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  asked  Ma¬ 
gee,  surprised  out  of  his  usual  calm. 

"Who  else  let  the  bird  out?  I’m  told 
this  idiot  chap  has  a  sort  of  mania  for 
freeing  captive  animals.  Must  it  not  be, 
then,  that  he  freed  the  canary?” 

“I  hat’s  nothing,”  Weldon  remarked. 
"I  can’t  connect  that  poor  half-wit  with 
this  crime.” 

"If  it  is  a  crime!”  said  Magee. 

"IT’S  a  crime,  all  right,”  O’Brien  an- 
*  swered  curtly,  and  announced  that  he 
would  take  the  finger  prints  of  everybody. 

W  eldon  smiled.  "1  wondered  how  long 
before  you’d  get  at  that,”  he  remarked. 
"Mr.  O’Brien  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
fingcr-nrint  method.  He’ll  take  every’ 
hand  from  the  head  of  the  house  to  the 
lowest  scullery  maid.” 

"The  head  of  the  house  is  dead."  said 
Magee  solemnly,  and  quire  as  if  lie  refused 
to  recognize  Swift’s  claim  to  that  title. 

"That  won’t  prevent  my  getting  his 
prints."  and  O’Brien  left  the  room. 

In  carrying  out  his  program,  the  de¬ 
tective  so  wheedled  Nurse  Lane  that  she 
readily  allowed  him  to  take  her  finger 

Crints.  and  also  ushered  him  into  the  little 
oudoir  where  Mary  Howland  sat. 

"What  is  it?"  Mrs.  Howland  said,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  detective. 

O’Brien  regarded  her  closely.  To  his 
experienced  eve.  the  process  Doctor 
Averv  had  called  unseating  her  reason 
had  already  taken  place.  Her  glance, 
though  direct  enough,  was  a  little  vacant. 

"Nothing  much,  said  O’Brien  cas¬ 
ually.  "Just  put  your  finger  tips  on  this 
sheet  of  paper,  please.  Mrs.  How  land.” 

W  ithout  the  least  objection  she  did  as 
directed,  and  then  O'Brien  said.  “Where 
did  vou  put  the  will,  Mrs.  Howland?" 

"In  that  box,”  Mary  replied,  pointing 
to  a  leather  box  on  the  tabic. 

"May  I  take  it,  please.  They  want  it 
down-stairs.” 

She  made  no  objection,  and  O’  Bricn  nut 
the  document  into  his  pocket.  Mrs. 
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YOUR  FRIEND  AND  OURS 


THE  GROCER 


Your  grocer  knows  us.  He  has  known 
us  very  well  for  a  very  long  time— ever 
since  he  has  been  in  the  grocery  business. 

And  we  know  your  grocer.  Our  force  of 
salesmen  is  sufficiently  large  to  enable  us  to 
visit  him  very  frequently-  every  few  weeks. 

In  fact,  the  grocer  who  distributes  the 
57  Varieties  in  your  neighborhood  is  our 
local  representative  there.  He  knows  your 
wants  and  tastes— and  helps  us  serve  you. 

By  dealing  directly  with  your  grocer, 
and  by  having  such  frequent  contact  with 
him,  we  are  able  to  keep  him  supplied 
with  a  good  assortment  of  the  57  in  linv 
ited  quantities.  In  this  way  we  help  him 
make  sure  that  every  one  of  the  57  Va* 
neties  on  his  shelves  is  of  the  very 
freshest  quality  when  he  offers  it  to  you. 

Your  grocer's  cooperation  in  always 
keeping  the  57  Varieties  available  in  your 
neighborhood  makes  him  an  important 
factor  in  our  business— and  an  important 
member  of  your  community. 


H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 
57  Varieties 
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Good  Food?  Yes 
Good  exercise?  NO 

TEETH  were  meant  to  work 
hard;  gums  are  healthiest  when 
massaged  in  masticating  rough 
food.  And  this  soft  modem  food  of 
ours  gives  little  work  to  your  teeth 
and  even  less  exercise  to  your  gums. 

Does  your  tooth-brush 
"show  pink”? 

Because  the  gums  get  so  little  stim- 
ulation,  they  are.  in  late  years, 
growing  soft  and  flabby,  and  tooth 
troubles,  due  to  weak  gums— and 
most  of  them  are— show  a  decided 
and  alarming  increase. 

The  dental  profession  is  awake 
to  the  situation— nearly  3,000  have 
written  to  tell  us  how  they  combat 
soft  and  tender  gums  by  the  use 
of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste. 

In  stubborn  cues,  they  prescribe  a  gum- 
masuRe  with  Ipana  after  the  ordinary 
cleaning:  with  Ipana  and  the  brush.  For 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste,  because  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Ziratol,  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
strengthen  soft  gums  and  keep  them  firm 
and  healthy. 

Ipana  is  a  tooth  paste  that’s  good  for 
Tour  gums  as  well  as  your  teeth.  Its  clean¬ 
ing  power  is  remarkable  and  its  tute  is  an* 
lorgetably  good.  Send  for  a  sample  today. 
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TOOTH  PASTE 

— made  by  the  makers  of  Sal  llcpotica 
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Howland's  eves  followed  his  movements, 
but  still  with  that  blank,  unseeing  stare. 

"Avery's  right,"  O’Brien  thought  to 
himself.  "A  jolt  of  any  sort  would  make 
her  a  maniac.  But  as  yet  she  is  holding 
on  to  her  brain.” 

O’Brien  went  down-stairs  and  gave  the 
w  ill  to  Weldon,  with  a  brief  account  of  its 
finding. 

"What  made  you  think  she  had  it?” 
Weldon  asked. 

"Why,  I  had  looked  in  the  drawer  they 
spoke  of,  and  it  wasn’t  there.  But  on  the 
drawer  were  fresh  finger  prints,  and  as 
soon  as  I  saw  Mrs.  Howland's  hands  I 
knew  they  were  hers.  Nothing  surprising 
that  she  should  have  possession  of  her 
husband's  will,  but — it  may  establish  the 
fact  that  she  was  down-stairs  last  night, 
later  than  the  men  were.” 

"H'm.  Is  she  crazy  enough  to  have 
killed  him?” 

"I  don’t  see  how  she  could  have  done 
.  She's  crazy  enough,  ves— but  how?” 
"How  was  he  killed,  anyway?" 

"Docror  Avery  knows  more  than  he 
tells.  He's  shielding  somebody." 

"Must  be  Mrs.  Howland,  then.  Who 
else?” 

"Might  he  anybody  in  the  house.  I 
can't  think  Mason  knows  more  than 
Avery  about  that  prussic  acid  odor.  1 
think  Avery  wants  to  hush  it  up." 

"Well,  he  sha’n't.  I’m  going  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  this  rhing.  Now,  I  should  say 
that  the  will  had  better  be  read.  Get  the 
people  together." 

HE  entire  household  was  summoned  to 
the  reading  of  Ralph  Howland's  will. 
Mary  Howland  was  not  present,  but  was 
left  in  the  charge  of  a  maid. 

The  provisions  of  the  will  were  simple: 
About  a  third  of  the  estate  was  left  to 
Maty  Howland.  A  large  bequest  was 
made  to  Austin  Magee  and  goodly  sums 
were  left  to  Nurse  Lane,  to  Miss  Mills, 
and  to  several  of  the  servants.  A  few 
friendly  Inquests  were  left  to  friends,  and 
the  residuary  legatee  was  Leonard  Swift. 

At  this  point,  the  little  group  was  mo¬ 
mentarily  electrified  by  an  important  and 
astounding  proviso.  '1  he  bcaurst  to  Swift 
was  void.  "If  my  daughter  Angela  should 
he  found."  to  quote  the  document. 

"Angela!”  cried  I*conard  Swift,  "why, 
she  died  when  she  was  a  baby!” 

“Five  years  old.”  Doctor  Avery  cor¬ 
rected  him. 

"What  d«»cs  that  clause  mean?”  asked 
Weldon  curiously.  "How  could  the  child 
be  found?  Was  there  any  doubt  of  her 
death.  Doctor  Avery?” 

"Not  the  slightest.  She  died  of  the 
sleeping  sickness.  1  here  was  a  terrible 
epidemic  of  that  disease,  and  half  the 
children  of  Nonnandale  succumbed." 

"Then  Ralph's  mind  must  have  been 
affected."  said  Swift.  "With  Mary's  brain 
unsettled,  that  gives  us  two  irrcsponsibles 
to  consider." 

“Conrad  making  three."  D«»ctor  Avery 
added.  "Bur  I  don't  understand  this 
thing.  You’re  executor  of  the  will,  Ma¬ 
gee;  whar  do  vou  know  about  it?” 

"1  know  that  Mr.  Howland  believed 
that  his  daughter  did  not  die  in  infancy, 
but  that  she  is  still  alive — somewhere.” 

"Had  he  any  real  reason  to  think  that?” 
said  Doctor  Avery,  looking  absolutely 
dumfounded.  "If  so,  why  was  I  not  told 
about  it?” 


“He  had  a  reason  to  think  it  might  be 
so,”  Magee  returned.  “  But  it  is  all  uncer¬ 
tain.  I’d  prefer  not  to  say  more  at  present." 

"By  Jove,  you  will  sav  more,”  Leonard 
Swift  spoke  angrily.  “Not  say  more,  in¬ 
deed!  You'll  tell  all  you  know  about  this 
absurd  story,  and  tell  it  mighty  quick, 
too.  I’ll  have  you  know  that  such  a 
clause  jeopardizes  my  interests,  and  I 
won’t  stand  for  it!  I  believe  that  some¬ 
body — "  he  looked  straight  at  Magee— 
“that  somebody  has  trumped  up  a  plan  to 
make  believe  Angela  is  alive.” 

"I  think,  Mr.  Magee,  you  must  tell  all 
you  know  about  this  strange  thing,"  said 
W  eldon  in  his  most  judicial  manner. 

"Bur  why?”  said  Magee.  "The  will  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  that  the  property  is  to  be 
Mr.  hwift’s,  unless  the  daughter  appears. 
How  can  anything  I  say  affect  that?" 

"I  told  you  so!”  Swift  cried.  "There  is 
a  plot  afoot  to  do  me  out  of  this  inheri¬ 
tance,  and  Austin  Magee  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it." 

"  There  is  no  plot,"  Magee  said  quietly, 
"and  if  there  were,  it  would  be  Mr.  How¬ 
land's,  nor  mine.  It  is  his  will  we  arc  dis¬ 


cussing. 

"  I  here  is  a  plot,"  Swift  persisted;  "I 
hold,  Mr.  Weldon,  that  you  must  make 
Mr.  Magee  tell  all  he  knows!" 

"I  will  tell,"  said  Magee  suddenly.  "I 
think,  perhaps,  it  is  the  wisest  course." 

Mis  bearing  was  that  of  a  man  with  a 
weighty  secret  to  impart,  and  the  little 
audience  listened  breathlessly, 

"About  two  years  ago,"  Magee  began, 
"we  had  a  notice  from  the  Cemetery  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Grantburg—" 

"Where  is  Grantburg?"  interrupted 
Swift. 

"It  is  a  small  town  in  New  Jersey,  and 
it  is  where  Angela  Howland  is  buried," 
Doctor  Avery  informed  him. 

"Was  to  be  buried,"  corrected  Magee. 
“Yes,  it  is  a  small  town,  and  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Howland’s  girlhood  days.  When 
her  child  died,  she  wanted  the  interment 
in  the  old  family  plot  at  Grantburg.  So 
the  little  casket  was  sent  there." 

"1  REMEMBER  perfectly,"  said  Avery. 

1  "I  myself  superintended  its  dispatch, 
for  Mrs.  Howland  was  too  ill  and  Mr. 
Howland  too  distraught  to  sec  to  it.” 

"And  you  sent  the  casket  out  there  by 
express.’  put  in  Magee. 

"Yes;  it  was  during  the  awful  epidemic. 
1  couldn’t  leave  to  go  myself,  and  it 
was  expressed  to  the  cemetery  people  out 
there.  Later  1  visited  Grantburg  to  as¬ 
sure  myself  that  everything  was  all  right. 

1  learned  that  Angela  had  been  duly 
buried  in  the  family  plot.  At  the  inter¬ 
ment  there  were  many  relatives  of  Mrs. 
How  land  and  many  friends  and  neighbors. 

I  reported  these  facts  to  Mr.  Howland.’’ 

"Ves,"  and  Magee  looked  thought/ully 
at  the  doctor;  "it  was  all  right — as  far  as 
the  burial  went.  But — it  was  an  empty 
casket  that  was  buried  that  day." 

“What!  Impossible!”  Doctor  Avery’s  * 
eves  nearly  bulged  out  of  his  head.  "Why, 

I  know  it  was  the  right  casket.  I  had  se¬ 
lected  it  mvsclf,  a  little  white  one  with 
silver  handies — and  the  name  plate  was 
on  it.  besides!" 

"Yes.  that  is  all  true;  but  the  casket  was 
empty  when  it  was  put  in  the  ground.” 

"Ilow  do  you  know  ?” 

"Because,  as  I  began  to  tell  you,  about 
two  years  ago,  Mr.  Howland  received 
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Just  15  Minutes  a  Day 

What  it  will  mean  to  you  U  told  by  Dr.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  in  the  FREE  BOOKLET  below 


HERE  are  two  men  of 
equal  position  and  busi¬ 
ness  income.  Which  of  them 
represents  you? 

They  read  about  the  same 
number  of  hours  each  week. 
But  one  has  no  plan  for  his 
reading;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  has  little  or  nothing  to  show. 

The  other  talks  like  a  man 
who  has  traveled  widely, 
though  he  has  never  been  out¬ 
side  of  the  United  States. 

He  knows  something  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  though  he  had  to  stop 
school  at  fifteen.  He  is  at 
home  with  History,  and  the 
best  biographies,  and  the  real¬ 
ly  great  dramas  and  essays. 
Older  men  like  to  talk  to  him 
because  he  has  somehow  gained 
the  rare  gift  of  thinking  clearly 
and  talking  interestingly. 

What's  the  secret  of  his  men¬ 
tal  growth?  How  can  a  man  in 
a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  read¬ 
ing  each  day  gain  so  much? 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from 


his  lifetime  of  reading,  study, 
and  teaching,  forty  years  of  it 
as  president  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  answered  that 
question  in  a  free  booklet  that 
you  can  have  for  the  asking. 
“For  me,”  wrote  one  man  who 
had  sent  in  the  coupon,  “your 
little  free  book  meant  a  big 
step  forward  and  it  showed 
me,  besides,  the  way  to  a  vast 
new  world  of  pleasure."  This 
free  booklet  describes  the  con¬ 
tents,  plan  and  purpose  of 


booklet  tells  about  it  in  detail 
— how  Dr.  Eliot  has  put  into 
his  Five-Foot  Shelf  "the  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  liberal  education,” 
how  he  has  so  arranged  it  that 
even  “fifteen  minutes  a  day” 
are  enough,  how  in  pleasant 
moments  of  spare  time,  by  us¬ 
ing  the  reading  courses  Dr. 
Eliot  has  provided  for  you, 
you  can  get  the  knowledge  of 
literature  and  life,  the  culture, 
the  broad  viewpoint  that  every 
university  strives  to  give. 


Dr.  Eliot’s 
Five-FootShelf 
of  Books 

Every  well-informed 
man  and  woman  should 
at  least  know  some¬ 
thing  about  this  fa¬ 
mous  library.  The  free 


This  famous  free  book 
gives  Dr.  Eliot’s  own 
plan  of  reading 


Every  render  of  thie  mnen-ine 
i*  invitol  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
hntxl'ome  ami  entertaining  little 
l--’L  It  is  free,  will  l>c  sent  by 
mail,  and  involves  no  obligation 
of  any  sort.  Merely  dip  the 
roupon  and  mail  it  today. 
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word  from  the  cemetery  people  that,  ow-  Swift,  who  was  listening  with  a  resentful 
ing  to  freshets,  the  river  running  through  look  in  his  dark  eyes.  “Why  wasn't  it?” 
the  cemetery  had  overflowed  its  banks  so  “No,  that's  not  strange,"  Doctor  Avery 


lv  wasn  t  it? 
Doctor  Aver 


were  unsafe,  and  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  bodies  buried  in  those  lots  to 
other  locations.  The  lot  of  Mrs.  I  lowland’s 
family  was  one  of  these. 

"Mr.  Howland  at  first  thought  he 
would  merely  direct  his  daughter's  casket 
to  be  moved  with  the  rest.  I  hen  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  asked  me  to  go  out 
there  and  see  about  it.  He  had  a  great 
desire — perhaps  it  was  morbid,  but  it  was 
very  strong — to  look  again  on  the  face  of 
his  child,  if  the  remains  were  in  such  con¬ 
dition  as  to  render  it  advisable.  This  was 
what  he  wanted  me  to  find  out.  He  had 
been  told  that  children  dying  of  that  dis¬ 
ease  preserved  their  natural  looks  for 
many  years. 

"1  did  not  at  all  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
the  errand,  but  1  could  not  refuse  Mr. 
Howland's  request.  So  1  went,  and  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  in  that  little 
casket.  Nor  was  it  possible  that  there 
had  been  a  body  buried  in  it.  The  satin 
lining  was  fresh  and  clean,  though  a  trifle 
yellowed  by  time.  I  here  was  no  dust,  no 
bits  of  clothing,  no  signs  of  a  disintegrated 
body.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  re¬ 
mains  to  have  disappeared  so  absolutely. 

"1  conferred  with  the  cemetery  author¬ 
ities.  While  surprised  beyond  measure, 
they  agreed  that  no  body  had  been  buried 
in  that  coffin.  It  was  improbable,  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  for  it  to  have  been  re¬ 
moved  without  their  knowledge.  So  we 
faced  another  mystery.  1  bound  them  to 
aecrccy  until  1  could  report  to  Mr.  How¬ 
land  and  learn  his  desires.” 

"Incredible!”  Doctor  Avery  said,  star¬ 
ing  at  Magee.  "1  can’t  seem  to  believe 
it!” 

"Yet  it  is  all  true,"  Magee  said,  “ex¬ 
actly  as  I  have  told  it.  Kver  since  my 
discovery,  Mr.  Howland  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  learn  something  further  about 
the  mystery,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
do  so.  We  questioned  Mr.  Stryker  very 
closely  as  to  the  details  of  the  shipment.’’ 

"Mr.  Stryker  is  here  now,"  suggested 
the  doctor,  "why  not  call  him  in?" 

T'HE  undertaker  was  summoned,  and  he 
*  repeated  what  he  had  already  told 
Kalnh  Howland. 

"I  can’t  understand  or  explain  it.”  lie 
said.  "I  put  the  little  body  in  the  casket 
myself,  and  closed  the  lid.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  terrible  rush  of  business — so 
many  children  died  at  once — and  I  was 
overworked.  But  1  remember  distinctly 
(he  Howland  child,  and  I  know  1  did  all 
my  duties  exactly  as  usual.  I  remember 
the  little  girl  well.  She  wore  a  short  white 
frock  trimmed  with  lace,  and  a  string  of 
coral — not  beads,  but  that  branchy  coral 
that  looks  broken.” 

"And  you  sent  the  casket  to  the  train 
yourself?4’ 

"Of  course  I  did.  Went  to  the  depot 
"ith  it,  and  saw  it  properly  shipped.  1 
had  receipts  from  the  New  Jersey  people 
and  due  notice  of  its  safe  arrival/’ 

“Then,”  said  Detective  O’Brien,  “the 
body  must  have  been  taken  out  en  route. 
I  hat  is  a  strange  thing  to  happen!  W  as 
the  casket  opened  at  the  time  oJ  the  burial 
in  New  Jersey?” 

“No,”  said  Austin  Magee,  “it  was  not.” 

‘That’s  stranger  yet!”  said  Leonard 


the  railroad  directly  to  the  cemetery’,  and 
the  interment  did  not  seem  to  call  for  its 
opening.  But  it  was  all  wrong  to  send  it 
unattended,’’  he  went  on,  broodingly.  “I 
said  so  at  the  time.  Yet  there  seemed 
nothing  else  to  do.  An  epidemic,  such  as 
that  one  was,  left  no  time  or  opportunity 
for  anything  except  the  care  of  the  living.  ’ 

“Well,”  said  Magee,  “there’s  my  story, 
and  it’s  a  true  one.  For  the  past  two 
years  Mr.  Howland  has  been  trying  to 
get  some  inkling  of  what  could  have  be¬ 
come  of  his  daughter.  His  thcoiy  is  that 
she  was  taken  from  the  casket  alive.” 

“Alive!”  cried  Doctor  Avery.  “Impos¬ 
sible!” 

“But  is  it  impossible.  Doctor?”  Magee 
asked.  "In  the  rush  of  the  epidemic, 
might  it  not  be  possible  that  you  thought 
the  child  dead,  when  she  was  not?” 

"My  God!”  groaned  the  doctor.  “If  1 
could  believe  that — ” 

"It  is  only  theory,"  went  on  Magee. 
“But  it  became  an  obsession  with  Mr. 
Howland.  He  believed  thoroughly  that 
little  Angela  did  not  die;  that  she  awak¬ 
ened,  and  was  somehow  released  from  the 
casket,  and  that  she  is  still  alive.” 

"r\OES  Mary  Howland  know  of  this?" 

SJ  asked  Swift. 

"Not  a  word,”  replied  Magee.  "Mr. 
Howland  would  not  tell  her,  knowing  that 
the  uncertainty  would  he  harder  for  her 
to  hear  than  the  loss  of  the  child.” 

"Do  you  suppose  she  read  this  will?" 
asked  O’Brien,  suddenly. 

"I  dare  say,”  returned  Doctor  Avery; 
"and  I  believe  that  is  what  has  made  her 
so  much  more  unsettled  in  her  mind.  The 
implication  that  Angela  could  he  alive 
was  quite  enough  to  disturb  her  brain  to 
the  extent  of  irresponsibility." 

"Well,  I  think  it’s  all  poppycock,”  said 
Leonard  Swift  scornfully.  "I’m  quite 
willing  to  take  the  chances  of  the  child 
turning  up  again.  She  never  will.  1 
agree  the  hotly  must  have  been  taken 
from  the  casket  on  the  way  to  its  final 
resting  place;  hut  I  don't  for  a  minute  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  a  live  body.  It  had  been  in 
the  closed  casket  overnight— had  it  not, 
Mr.  Stryker?” 

“Yes,  it  had,”  said  the  undertaker  posi¬ 
tively,  “in  my  rooms.” 

“The  child  couldn’t  survive  that,  could 
she.  Doctor?” 

“No,”  replied  Avery,  speaking  as  one  in 
a  daze.  And  indeed,  this  strange  story 
had  completely  floored  the  good  old  doc¬ 
tor.  If  he  had  really  thought  the  How¬ 
land  child  dead  when  she  wasn’t,  he  could 
never  forgive  himself! 

‘This  whole  story  is  strange  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting,"  said  Chief  Weldon, 
at  last;  “but  even  at  that  it  is  not  our 

S resent  business.  That  is,  to  find  out  if 
lr.  Howland  was  put  to  death  and,  if  so, 
by  whom.  1  cannot  see  that  the  reading 
of  his  will  has  thrown  any  light  on  this 
matter.” 

"Except,”  said  O’Brien,  “that  it  is  sure 
that  Mrs.  Howland  came  down-stairs  late 
last  night  and  took  the  will  away  with  her. 
Might  it  be  possible.  Doctor  Avery,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  will's  contents 
turned  her  brain,  and  in  her  madness  she 
killed  her  husband?” 
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also  guide 
her  eating  ? 

EVERY  mother  wants  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  her  child’s  edu¬ 
cation.  But  are  all  mothers  just  as 
particular  to  build  for  a  healthy 
body? 

Oatmeal  is  the  safest  corner-stone 
for  health.  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  rolled  oats. 

The  superiority  of  1 1-0  ( Hornby's 
Oats)  is  due  to  an  exclusive  process  of 
Steam-Cooking  and  Pan-Toasting  the 
oats  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

The  thorough  Steam-Cooking  in 
closed  kettles,  breaks  down  the 
starch  cells  to  dextrinizc  the  starch 
and  make  the  oats  digestible.  Pan- 
Toasting  in  ovens  over  live  coal  fires, 
produces  that  delicious  H-O  flavor. 

For  free  trial  package,  write 
the  H-O  Cereal  Company,  Inc., 
Department  C,  BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  or 
Ayr,  Ontario. 
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Welcome  back 


I  know  how  it  is.  You  get  kind  of 
interested  in  the  glowing  promises  re¬ 
garding  the  magic  virtues  of  some  other 
shaving  preparation  and  buy  it.  If  you 
weren’t  always  looking  for  the  best,  you 
wouldn’t  have  known  about  Mennen’s. 

Under  the  Coue  influence  of  afore¬ 
mentioned  promises,  you  even  imagine 
for  a  few  mornings  that  you  have  found 
something  pretty  good,  but  somehow  a 
beard  is  unresponsive  to  auto-suggestion. 

Before  the  week  is  up,  you  begin  to 
yearn  for  the  old,  firm,  creamy  Mennen 
lather.  Your  mind  dwells  on  how  soft 
and  non-resisting  your  beard  used  to  be. 
You  miss  that  gorgeous  after  feel  of 
lowing  skin  comfort.  You  begin  to 
islike  the  razor  that  had  seemed  so 
friendly.  Blades  don't  last  as  long. 

What  a  real  pleasure  it  is,  once  more 
to  see  the  old  green  and  white  striped 
tube  of  Mennen's  in  your  bathroom. 

I  am  glad  you  experimented,  for  now 
we  can  stick  together  to  the  end. 

Welcome  back! 

Let  me  tell  you  a  secret  about  Men¬ 
nen’s.  Just  because  we  gave  to  the 
world,  ten  years  ago,  the  most  perfect 
beard  softener  that  had  ever  been  made 
— which  actually  revolutionized  the 
shaving  habits  of  a  nation — we  didn’t 
just  rest  on  our  laurels. 

We  kepr  right  on  improving  the  Cream. 
Perfecting  Boro-glycerine  and  incorporaiing 
it  in  the  Cream  was  a  triumph.  Boro- 

Elycerine  is  a  soothing  emollient  which  re- 
ixcs  skin  tissues  and  provides  an  antiseptic 
projection. 

Have  you  noticed  what  a  small  amount  of 
the  Cream  you  now  require  and  what  an 
enormous  quantity  of  water  you  can  work 
into  the  lather?  Have  \ou  used  Mennen’s 
with  cold  or  hard  water?  Have  you  tried 
shaving  without  rubbing  in  the  lather  with 
fingers? 

All  these  superiorities  arc  the  reward  of  a 
firm  purpose  to  retain  leadership  by  a  con¬ 
stant  striving  to  improve? 

Would  you  like  to  try  a  few  Mennen 
Shaves?  Buy  a  tube.  Use  it  for  a  week. 

If  the  shaves  are  not  the  finest  you  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,  send  rube  to  me  and  I  will  refund 
purchase  price. 

Thx  mnnxn  Concwiv 
rwo-ioH.  tuuJ.4 


"It  is  quite  possible  that  the  reference 
to  her  daughter  would  cause  her  to  lose 
her  mind;  but  I  cannot  see  how  that  indi¬ 
cates  crime  on  her  part.” 

“Mad  people  are  often  very  ingenious.” 
persisted  O'Brien,  who  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  new  idea. 

“But  how  could  she  do  it?” 

"Hatpin,”  said  O’Brien,  shortly.  "You 
doctors  say  you  can’t  find  any  wound,  but 
!  there  must  be  one.” 

"Not  likely,"  growled  Doctor  Avery, 
who  was  nervously  upset. 

"But  possible.”  O’Brien  insisted.  "A 
puncture  at  the  base  of  the  brain— he  has 
such  thick  hair  you’d  never  see  it—” 

"There  wasn't  any,”  and  Avery  spoke 
1  sternly.  "I  looked  especially  for  that.” 

O’Brien  said  no  more,  but  he  shook  an 
obstinate  head. 

"At  risk  of  repetition,”  said  Weldon, 
"I’d  like  you  men  to  tell  me  again  of  your 
visits  to  the  library  last  evening.  Who 
went  there  first,  to  talk  to  Mr.  Howland?” 

"I  did,”  said  Austin  Magee.  "I  was 
♦  with  Mr.  Howland  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  Mr.  Swift  came,  and  I  left  and  went 
!  up-stairs  to  bed.” 

"What  were  vou  and  Mr.  Howland  dis¬ 
cussing,  Mr.  Magee?” 

"We  were  talking  on  what  was  to  him 
an  all-absorbing  subject-  his  daughter." 

'They  were!”  exclaimed  Swift,  "1 
heard  them  as  I  entered.  And  Magee  was 
trying  to  persuade  Mr.  Howland  that  she 
had  been  (mind!  Ridiculous!  I  can  tell  you 
all.  that,  as  master  here,  I  will  stand  none 
of* his  hocus-pocus!  It’s  all  a  piece  of  de- 
I  ccit — pretending  to  recover  a  living  body!" 

Austin  Magee  frowned  a  little  as  he 
silently  contemplated  the  speaker.  Ir  was 
plain  to  he  seen  Leonard  Sw  ift  was  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  idea  of  a  living  Angela. 

"If  I  may  he  permitted  a  suggestion." 
Magee  said,  “why  not  quiz  that  idiot  boy, 
k’onrad.  To  be  sure  he  wouldn't  fell  a 
coherent  story,  hut  he  might  give  some 
broken  sentences  that  would  offer  a  clue." 

"I  expect  to  do  that" — and  O’Brien 
nodded  —"all  in  good  time." 

"lie's  outside,  prowling  about  now," 
said  Kdith.  who  was  near  the  window  . 

"Have  him  brought  in."  ordered  Swift. 
“Let’s  see  what  we  can  do  with  him." 

C)NR  AD  wasof  little  help,  however.  I  Ic 
answered  all  questions  willingly  and 
volubly,  but  his  statements  made  no  sense. 

"You  here  last  night?”  O'Brien  began, 
a  little  uncertain  how  to  address  this 
strange  witness. 

“Yeppy,  yeppy,”  and  the  lack-luster 
eyes  rolled  about  uncannily.  "Yep,  1  was 
here  all  night — all  night." 

"You  let  the  bird  out  of  his  cage?” 
"Yes,  yes.  yes;  poor  little  birdie.  I  let 
him  out — I  let  him  out.  Nice  little  birdie. 
Where’d  he  go?" 

"Were  you  on  the  porch,  looking  in  the 
window  all  night?” 

"All  night — all  night — all  night.  I  was." 
“You  saw  Mr.  Howland  through  the 
window?” 

"Oh  yes.  oh  ves — all  night.  He  sleeps 
in  his  chair!  In  his  chair!  Not  go  to 
bed  Oh,  no." 

!  “M  hen  you  came  into  the  room  and  let 
out  the  bird,  was  Mr.  Howland  asleep?" 
"Oh,  yes,  very  asleep — very  asleep.” 
"Did  you  touch  him?" 

"Wake  him  up?  Oh.  no.  no.  Let  him 
'leep — poor  man  so  tired!” 


"Now,  whatever  happened  to  Ralph 
Howland,  that  idiot  had  no  hand  in  it," 
declared  Swift.  “Do  send  him  away— 
he’s  awful!” 

"I  awful?"  And  Conrad  roused  to  a 
semblance  of  mild  anger.  “Bad  Mr. 
Swift  — don’t  call  poor  Conrad  awful.” 

"Better  not  antagonize  him,  Swift,” 
Austin  Magee  said.  "He  doesn’t  forgive 
easily." 

"He  can't  remember,”  and  Swift 
laughed.  “Send  him  away,  O’Brien.” 

“Just  a  minute.  Whom  did  you  sec  in 
here  lasr  night,  Conrad  ?’’ 

“All  everybody.  Charles  come — and 
Martin  come — and  Misser  Swift,  and 
Misser  Magee  -and  angel  lady  come.” 

“That’s  Mrs.  Howland.”  Magee  ex¬ 
plained.  "She  may  or  may  not  have 
come,  hut  that's  Conrad’s  name  for  her." 

"Yes.  angel  lady  come,"  Conrad  re¬ 
peated,  "and  gav  girl  come — ’’ 

“I  hat’s  Miss  Mills."  Magee  again  said 
explanatorily;  "the  hoy  has  names  for  us 
aU.” 

"You  saw’  all  these  in  the  room?” 

"Oh  yes,  oh  yes,  oh  yes — " 

"Perhaps  he  did  and  perhaps  lie  didn’t," 
Magee  said.  "There  is  really  no  reliance 
to  he  placed  on  his  statements.  We’ve 
often  proved  that.” 

So  the  half-wit  was  sent  away. 


id.  kept  in  absolute  quiet 
by  Nurse  Lane,  crew 


THE  funeral  of  Ralph  Howland  was  duly 
held  and  Leonard  Swift  took  possession 
of  his  inheritance.  I  le  gave  Austin  Magee 
notice  that  his  services  were  no  longer  re¬ 
quired.  Magee  returned  that  he  was  exec¬ 
utor  of  the  will,  and  should  stay  on  to  sec 
that  its  bequests  were  duly  carried  out. 
Hr  said  that  if  Sw  ift  w  ished,  he  would  go 
to  live  at  the  village  inn;  hut  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  offer  would  have  seemed  so 
positively  churlish  that  Swift  agreed  to 
his  remaining. 

Mary  Howland. 

and  seclusion  by  /Nurse  l.anc,  gre> 
stronger  in  mind  and  body,  and  forgot. 

Harently,  what  she  had  read  in  the  will. 

red.  Doctor  Avery  was  not  sure  that 
she  had  read  it.  after  all.  I  he  good  doctor 
had  a  slight  fear,  deco  in  his  heart,  how¬ 
ever.  that  Marv  Howland  was  responsible 
for  the  death  of  her  husband.  I  Ic  had  not 
noticed  that  prussic  acid  odor,  but  he 
fully  believed  his  colleague’s  attestation 
of  its  presence.  And  that,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  meant  poison.  It  was  possible  that 
Mary  Howland  could  accomplish  such  a 
deed  through  the  cunning  of  a  disordered 
brain. 

Mr.  Ksterbmok.  the  Howland  lawyer, 
came  often  to  the  house,  to  advise  and 
assist  in  the  settlements.  One  afternoon, 
perhaps  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of 
Ralph  Howland,  he  was  in  consultation 
with  Swift.  Magee,  and  the  stenographer. 
Miss  Mills,  in  the  library,  when  a  slight 
tap-was  heard  on  the  door.  A  moment 
later  Martin  opened  it,  without  a  word, 
and  ushered  in  a  girl — a  young  thing, 
slim,  dainty,  and  exquisitely  gowned.  She 
stood,  framed  in  the  doorway,  one  hand  on 
the  knob,  and  looked  from  one  to  another 
of  the  men.  Stepping  inside,  she  stood 
still  for  a  moment  and  again  glanced  in 
turn  at  each  man.  I  hen.  seemingly  by 
instinct,  she  moved  nearer  to  the  lawyer, 
Ksterbrook. 

"1  am  Angela  Howland.”  she 
nou need.  "Where  is  my  mother?” 

(To  be  continued) 
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Thboutf it  mxaetlyai  pictured 
SI. 00  complete. 


Mahoganite  — New  Scientific 
Water  &  Wearproof  Razor  Case 


y/  f  |  iHE  Mahoganite  Ever- 
JL  Heady  Dc  Luxe  Case 

_ ff]  appears  to  be  of  rare  old 

mahogany  —  beautifully- 
grained  and  mirror- polished. 
Interior  as  well  as  exterior  is 
given  the  same  rich  finish. 

“ '  The  case  is  fashioned  of  a 
vulcanized  coui|>osition  which  is  water 
and  warp-proof— washable  and  sanitary. 

Mahoganite  is  a  novelty — something 
never  used  before  for  a  razor  case. 

It  is  thick-walled  —  solidly  built  — 
neatly  partitioned  to  hold  the  Ever- 
Ready  frame,  handle,  blades,  etc. 

The  outfit  includes  the  heavily  nick- 
elled  Kver-Ready  frame  with  the  new 
balanced  hexagon  handle,  and  a  supply 
of  the  famous  Ever- Itcady  Radio  Blades 
—$1.00  complete. 


This  ten -year  guaranteed  frame  is 
scientifically  designed  to  hold  the  blade 
at  its  most  efficient  shaving  angle.  There 
are  no  delicate  adjustments  to  bother 
with — simply  slip  the  blade  into  the 
frame,  snap  down  the  top,  and  the  Ever- 
Ready  is  all  set  to  give  you  the  safest, 
quickest  and  best  shaves  of  your  life. 

Drug,  hardware,  jewelry  and  general 
stores  everywhere  are  now  selling  the 
new  Ever- Ready  I)e  Luxe  razors — the 
“Town,”  in  flat  compact  case  of  beauti¬ 
fully-grained  imitation  ivory — the 
“Touring.”  in  high,  heavily  nickellcd 
case — the  “Sport,”  in  flat  nickelled  “cig¬ 
arette”  type  case — all  $1.00  complete. 

No  matter  which  outfit  you  select  you 
will  be  getting  a  real  $5.00  value  for  $1.00. 

AMERICAN  SAFETY  RAZOR  CORPORATION 

Also  Makers  of  Erer-Ready  Sharing  Brushes 
FACTORIES  ....  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 
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Send  The 
Coupon 

for  free  estimate 


It’s  Fine  to  Have  Ideas — But  Can 
You  Put  Them  Over? 


{Continued  from  page  S3) 
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Chambalin  MeOl  WttlW  SaV  C».  M-h. 

Tell  me  the  coat  of  equipping  my 
building  with  Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Stripe  (check  whether  home, 
factory,  office  building,  church,  school). 
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Save  Fuel 
Keep  Warm 
End  Draughts 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  small 
cost  of  equipping  your  home  or 
business  building  with  Chamberlin 
Metal  Weather  Strips. 

And  they  add  so  much  to  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  good  household  econ¬ 
omy.  They  save  25%  to  40%  of  fuel 
costs.  Keep  dirt.  dust,  soot  and  smoke 
from  sifting  in.  That  ends  one  of  the 
most  tedious  tasks  of  housework. 


Why  Heat 
Your  Building 
36  Time* 
Every  Day? 

TmIi  altow  Ihi  Inruah 
o#  cold  air  at  unpro- 
taclad  windows  and 
door*  Alla  tKa  avaraf* 
building  J*  t lm« a 
dally.  Why  fiaht  thla 
with  fual? 

How  much  mor#  aim- 
pla  to  bar  It  out  as 


At  1 2.000.000  win¬ 
dow*  and  doors 
Chamberlin  Metal 
Weather  Strips 
permanently  end 
fuel  waste  and  dia- 
comforts  resulting 
from  draughts. 
They  make  homes 
dust-proof.  Protect 
hangings,  furnish¬ 
ings  and  decora¬ 
tions.  End  rat¬ 
tling  doors  and 
*  windows. 
Healthier  homes 
result.  Children 
arc  safe  from  cold 
air  currents.  No  cold  spots.  You  are  not 
driven  from  the  bright,  cheerful  window  by 
chill  draughts. 

Chamberlin  Strips  are  used  on 
85%  of  all  weather  stripped 
buildings,  including  homes, 
banks,  schools,  office  buildings,  churches, 
stores,  hotels  and  apartments. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  last  os  long  as  the 
building.  Any  need  for  service  or  attention, 
no  matter  how  many  years  hence,  is  cheer¬ 
fully  done  free,  by  Chamberlin  experts.  An 
estimate  by  our  engineering  department,  on 
the  cost  of  your  equipment,  is  free.  Just  send 
the  coupon. 


Free 


Almost  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the 
self-absorbed  man  is  that  very  smart  per¬ 
son  who  no  sooner  senses  that  you  have  a 
change  to  propose  than  he  confidently  as¬ 
sures  you  that  he  will  “tell  you  why  it 
won’t  work.”  This  he  Proceeds  in  great 
detail  to  do,  undeterred  by  the  trifling 
consideration  that,  giving  you  little  or  no 
chance  to  explain,  he  has  at  the  best  only 
a  hazy  conception  of  your  idea. 

I  once  had  a  particularly  exasperating 
case  of  this  kind— the  more  I  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain,  the  less  the  man  listened  and  the 
more  he  went  on  talking  about  something 
1  never  had  in  mind.  Letting  the  matter 
drop  for  the  time  being,  I  suggested  a  few 
days  later  that  he  visit  with  me  the  office 
of  a  funner  client  and  there  look  into  the 
workings  of  a  department  that  I  thought 
would  interest  him.  He  did  so,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  visit  turned  to  me  to  declare 
enthusiastically,  "Now,  that’s  what  we 
ought  to  have.*’  Of  course  it  would  have 
done  no  good  for  me  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  the  identical  plan  I  had  been  trying 
to  present  to  him. 

This  method  of  getting  ideas  across  by 
an  object  lesson  is  one  that  1  use  fre¬ 
quently.  Indeed.  1  have  found  that  it  will 
reach  men  who  cannot  possibly  he  con¬ 
vinced  otherwise.  In  conferring  with  the 
chief  executive  of  a  large  establishment  I 
once  found  myself  balked  by  his  repeated 
statement  that  he  didn't  want  any  “ma¬ 
chine-made  efficiency.”  It  was  useless  to 
protest  that  my  only  object  was  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  waste;  all  my  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  simply  rebounded  from  his  stereo¬ 
typed  three-word  harrier.  At  the  close  of 
the  conference,  he  mechanically  reached 
up  and  switched  off  the  electric  light. 
C  atching  his  arm,  1  asked  abruptly: 
“What  did  you  do  that  for?”  His 
heightened  color  showed  that  he  got  the 
point;  that  lie  realized  he  was  practicing 
“machine-made  efficiency"  himself. 

DACK  of  the  trouble  I  had  with  this  man 
probably  lay  the  fact  that  becauseof  the 
way  the  word  "efficiency”  has  been  over¬ 
worked  and  crimes  committed  in  its  name 
by  incompetents  and  fakers,  everything 
and  everybody  that  could  he  associated 
with  this  word  had  got  a  black  eye  with 
him.  And  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  often 
“hard-headed"  business  men  arc  led  into 
opposing  a  thing  of  clearly  demonstrable 
money-saving  or  money-making  value, 
simply  because  the  thing  has  for  them 
some  objectionable  or  painful  association. 

A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  textile 
mill  manufacturing  some  two  or  three 
thousand  varieties,  sizes,  and  styles  of 
product,  and  which  had  a  “color  card” 
showing  about  five  hundred  different 
shades.  A  study  of  the  dyeing  room  dis¬ 
closed  that  it  was  the  common  practice  to 
waste  money  dyeing  very  small  lots  at 
frequent  intervals.  Although  five  pounds 
of  material  was  the  proved  economical 
minimum,  sometimes  there  would  he 
dyed  only  a  few  ounces. 

We  suggested  that  thev  never  should 


dye  at  one  time  less  than  a  month’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  each  shade.  Against  this  they 
urged  that  such  a  practice  w'ould  increase 
their  inventory,  a  very  undesirable  thing 
in  a  falling  market.  We  showed  that  as 
the  dyeing  applied  only  to  material  al¬ 
ready  in  stock,  it  could  not  possibly  in¬ 
crease  their  inventory  of  purchased  or  raw 
material,  and  we  proved  from  their  own 
figures  that  our  suggestion  would  save  no 
less  than  £500  a  month  in  the  dyeing 
room.  You  would  think  that  any  firm 
would  he  glad  to  add  *6, 000  a  year  to  its 
income;  but  the  demonstration  availed 
nothing.  At  length  I  got  the  explana¬ 
tion:  A  few  months  before,  the  firm  had 
lost  £i;o,ooo  speculating  in  raw  materi¬ 
als,  and  this  experience  made  them  shy  at 
everything  having  any  resemblance  to  an 
increase  of  inventory. 

As  cases  of  this  kind  arc  extremely 
common,  it  is  for  each  of  us,  1  think,  to 
search  his  ow  n  mind  and  sec  if  some  pain¬ 
ful  memory  (who  does  not  have  them?)  is 
not  making  him  in  this  connection  proof 
against  the  facts,  and  so  leading  him  into 
blindness  to  his  own  interests,  and  per¬ 
haps  into  injustice  to  others.  I  suspect 
that  a  good  psychoanalyst  could  get  at 
the  bottom  of  many  business  blunders. 

Reluctance  to  adopt  new  idea*  also 

may  arise  from  fear  of  criticism,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  one’s  superior  officers.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  management  engineer  hears  it 
said  by  employees  or  by  minor  executives: 
“Oh,  the  chief  would  never  stand  for  any¬ 
thing  like  that.  It’s  contrary  to  his  general 
policy.”  Which  leads  me  to  remark  that  if 
the  average  executive  would  require  his 
subordinates  to  prepare  statements  set¬ 
ting  forth  their  ideas  of  what  his  general 
policies  are,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  re¬ 
ceive  some  very  astonishing  information. 

1  rue,  there  sometimes  is  a  good  reason 
why  minor  officials  should  fear  to  adopt 
anything  new,  since  over  them  is  a  man 
who.  trusting  only  himself,  centralizes  in 
himself  all  powers  of  initiative.  I  once 
had  business  relations  with  the  general 
manager  of  a  manufacturing  company 
who,  in  addition  to  his  general  managing, 
insisted  on  directing  and  approving  every¬ 
thing  procured  by  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment,  ever)’  change  in  design  by  the 
engineering  department,  and  every  pro¬ 
duction  plan,  down  to  the  purchase  of 
specific  pieces  of  machinery  by  the  super¬ 
intendent.  None  of  his  officials,  he  said, 
w  as  capable  of  making  decisions.  When 
asked  how  they  could  learn  to  swim  with¬ 
out  being  permitted  to  go  into  the  water, 
he  replied  that  he  would  permit  them  to 
make  decisions  when  he  had  confidence  in 
them,  and  not  before.  Is  it  surprising 
that  this  company  to-day  is  keeping 
afloat  with  difficulty? 

Of  all  the  opposition  you  are  likely  to 
encounter,  perhaps  the  most  formidable  is 
that  of  the  man  who,  polite  and  affable, 
pretends  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  your 
idea  and  to  be  willing  to  help  out  with 
suggestions  of  his  own.  "Very  good.”  he 
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NEW  FEATURES  THAT  MEAN  ECONOMY 


Important  developments  make  the 
new  Qoodyear  Cord  Tire  with  the 
beveled  All-Weather  Tread  con¬ 
spicuously  better  in  performance 

All  of  the  several  improvements  embodied  in 
the  new  Goodyear  Cord  Fire  are  calculated  to 
a  single  result. 

That  result  is  increased  economy  for  the  Good¬ 
year  user— greater  mileage  at  lower  cost. 

The  new  beveled  All-Weather  Tread,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  made  of  an  improved  rubber  com¬ 
pound  that  offers  extreme  resistance  to  wear. 

The  beveled  feature  assures  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  the  load  over  the  carcass,  en¬ 
ables  the  tire  to  scat  itself  better  in  ruts,  and 
relieves  the  carcass  from  vibration  as  wear 
proceeds. 

Contributing  to  increased  economy  also,  arc 
better  unions  between  the  plies  of  the  carcass 
and  between  the  carcass  and  the  tread. 

Contributing  again  arc  heavier  sidewalls  to 
resist  curb  and  rut  wear. 

These  and  other  features  in  the  new  Goodyear 
Cord  with  the  beveled  All-Weather  Tread 
combine  to  the  finest  and  most  serviceable 
tire  Goodyear  has  ever  made. 

Quieter,  smoother-running,  longer-lived  and 
more  economical,  it  is  called  bv  users  the 
greatest  tire  achievement  in  years. 

You  can  get  this  improved  Goodyear  Cord  at 
no  extra  price  from  the  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealer  near  you. 

He  is  pledged  to  back  up  its  high  quality  with 
a  service  that  will  help  you  get  from  it  all  the 
mileage  built  into  it  at  the  factory. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  IVear 
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The  store  that  did  a  $  21,000  business  during 

a  special  Farm  &  Fireside  week 


How  the  B.  U  O.  Cash  Store  of 
Temple,  Oklahoma  ( population 
906),  tied  to  the  products  adver¬ 
tised  in  Farm  (i  Fireside  and 
brought  10.000  people  to  their 
store  in  a  single  week. 

When  Hob  ami  Otho  Mooney  bought  oul 
a  lictlc  grocery  store  in  Temple,  Okla¬ 
homa,  fifteen  years  ago.  they  little 
dreamed  that  in  lyjj  they  would  be 
possessed  of  one  of  the  greatest  stores  in 
the  entire  Southwest—  a  store  that  today, 
in  a  town  of  906  people,  is  doing  a  business 
in  excess  of  *1,250,000  annually. 

“Taking  advantage  of  every  opportuni¬ 
ty  we  can  safely  swing"  has  been  their 
uiding  motto.  Standard  merchandise, 
acked  by  national  advertising,  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  these  opportunities.  Early 
in  their  career  they  learned  that  it  was  far 
easier,  and  took  much  less  time,  to  sell 
merchandise  about  which  their  customers 
already  knew  something  through  the 
advertising  of  reputable  manufacturers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
when  the  Mooney  brothers  were  planning 
a  Spring  style  show,  it  occurred  to  them 
that  some  additional  attraction  would  be 
valuable  in  bringing  in  more  customers. 

The  Farm  &  Fireside  Wee^ 

Why  not  a  showing  of  the  products  we 
carry  which  are  advertised  in  Farm  & 
Fireside?"  they  asked.  "Why  not  give 
our  entire  window  display  to  these  prod¬ 
ucts?  Hundreds  of  our  best  customers  are 
readers  of  Farm  &  Fireside — and  it  would 
be  worth  a  good  deal  to  us  to  show  these 
people  the  merchandise  which  they  have 

Farm 


read  about  in  Farm  &  Fireside." 

The  idea  was  no  sooner  conceived  than 
it  was  put  under  way.  Twelve  products, 


as  advertised  in  Farm  be  Fireside,  were 
selected  for  this  display: 

American  Fence,  Colgate’s  Toilet  Prep¬ 
arations,  C  fillet  tc  Razors,  (ioodrich 
Tires,  Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers.  Ingcrsoll 
Watches,  Mulsihcd  Cocoanut  0,1.  I  w 
dent.  President  Suspenders,  Renfrew 
Devonshire  Cloth,  Swift's  Products, 
Wright’s  Bias  Fold  Tape. 

In  each  of  the  four  windows  large  signs, 
“Come  in  and  see  this  Standard  Merchan¬ 
dise — As  Advertised  in  Farm  be  Fireside." 
were  displayed  across  the  backs  of  the 
windows. 

Each  of  the  products  was  attractively 
grouped,  and  accompanying  each  display 
was  a  large  cardboard  sign  bearing  the 
words,  "As  advertised  in  Farm  4:  Fire¬ 
side,”  together  with  pasted-on  copies  of 
several  advertisements  of  the  product. 

$ 21.000  in  sales 

What  were  the  results  of  this  display?  No 
special  price  inducements  were  offered — 
and  yet  the  sales  for  this  one  week  reached 


the  remarkable  total  of  *21,000.  More 
than  10,000  people  visited  the  store  dur- 
mg  the  week. 

Sales  on  each  of  the  Farm  &  Fireside- 
advertised  products  increased  from  25  to 
200  per  cent.  More  than  *1,250  worth  of 
American  Fence  alone  was  sold.  Sales  of 
(ioodrich  Tires  were  *joo.  Sales  of  Swift's 
Products  doubled.  And  soon — with  every 
item. 

I  he  Mooney  brothers  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Farm  be  Fireside  advertising — 
and  cashed  in  on  it  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousands  of  dollars. 

An  opportunity  for  you 

There  is  a  similar  opportunity  in  your 
community.  Whether  you  handle  one  or 
a  d07.cn  of  the  products  advertised  in 
Farm  be  Fireside,  there  are  hundreds  of 
prosperous  farm  families,  readers  of  Farm 
be  fireside,  who  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  merchandise  about  which  they 
have  read.  A  window  display  of  these 
products  will  make  sales  for  you. 

If  you  would  like  to  try  this  plan  in 
vour  store,  we  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 
Just  write  ui,  “Tell  me  how  to  put  on  a 
Farm  &  Fireside  Week,"  and  name  the 
products  from  the  list  below  which  you 
carry,  and  we  will  send  you  display  ma¬ 
terial  and  suggestions.  We  will  also 
include  a  ropy  of  our  new  booklet,  “  Pro¬ 
jected  Selling,"  if  you  request  it. 

The  Crowell  Publishing  Company 


381  Fourth  Aventie,  New  York  City 

Farm  &  Firendr.The  Aim  1  win  Machine.  Woman's 

•«  A/  ,Vi 


Hnmc  Companion,  Collier1 


nnamon.  vomer  »  /  ftt 
Jrrtkly,  The  Mentor 


^Fireside 
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Tie  to  these  products  advertised  in  Farm  &  Fireside 


Abmtrine 

Advance  Cork  Insert  Drake  Untrue 
Agricultural  GypujtD 
American  Fence 

A  MPT  Iran  Pad  A  Textile  Company 
American  Had  la  tor  Company 
An..  r  Iran  Telephone  A  Trlnmi pbCo. 
Anthony  FttiT 
lw-oii  spray  Pump* 

Black  Flak'  In-M  »  Powder 
Brown’*  Beach  Jacket 
Burpee'*  Ke*«Ln 
Cai-'wHl  IlownhM*  Vail* 

C.  It  A  Q.  n  It  Company 
Chandler  Motor  « 
nii^diffmch  Vaactlnc  Pnwurw 
Ch.  vn.trt  Car* 

Clark  tinivr  Vault* 


ClifPlO  N  T.CWrtCtCotloo 
CTnthcrnfl  Ctisthn. 

Colgate's  I'AWt  lYrtarattoM 

!>*nd«lton  Butter  Color 
Hr  lavd  Separators  A  Milker* 
l)c\ur  Paint  A  Vankh  ProfirU 
l»t.imon*l  Tire* 

lUrtX  Vaints  fo* 

IkHULv.  W  I,  .  Sh».r* 

Hr  Il«  Ht.rk 

I>r  llo«  |v.|tr\  p\\-A4  f  \ 
I>uro  PimpA  Manufaetunnx  « 

Edison  l-»mp  Work*  of  t he 

I  kvlri r  <  oBiasitr 
Mir  worth  SnwAlCuc  Toharro 
Fxri  C*f* 
f*-»S 

*  •  •  *r»l  Miti»r«  r.>ftM)fai|na 


.Ustmbury  I’odcrwfmr 
;nodrfcb  Tiff* 
irrtt  No rtbern  Ry. 
inten  GlilM  Watch** 

[arvwf]'*  Dxirr  F*rrjur>t|r^s 
I  artc>-l>*  vision  M.4«tfv>cl*w 
%rt^h««cn  Shade  H -I  lees 
|.  t>d.  r—o  Seed* 

Inuoee  kltrbm  CihtnrU 

(*1T» 

nsmo a  Wat  chew 
ntfTWUond  Vlar\*«wtfe  Farm 
Operating  I.U’ilpmcnt 
nirmjtlocuil  Ms.*  TrurU 

ntmufhiml  Tr»Hoo 
h*lh*r  -  »Uhi 
lawlm  *  MntM  rootfh  Dm* 


Uta  A  llcly  Musical  Instni- 
M rilin'*  Food  mmta 

MuHtftrd  Cocoanut  OH 
National  Electric  MKht  Aw®. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry. 

O'Cedar  Pol  Wit 
Oldr  Tyror  Sock* 
ouvrr  <MM;ac  I  turners 
Overland  <’*r» 

Paper  Fn^ll.-ure  c ‘utter* 

IVctin  Sale*  Company 
Pcpwxlrfit  Tooth  Paste 
Perfection  Oil  Heater 
Plllslmry'a  Hour 
PVaatl  Jr.  Implement* 

Pratt  A  Umr pen  V  aroint  Prtid- 
Pr«-M«ni  Sunpmdrm  ucta 
Rat-Nip 


Hco  C  am 
Royal  Fence 
Rai*»IU> 

Semi -Solid  lluttrrmilk 
KiiakT  Vulcanuer 
Khun  *  Uilment 
Smith  Brother*  Couch  Dm* 
Smith  A  Bartir*  and  Rtrobbff 
Piano*  and  Player  Plar*» 
surk  Brm  Fruit  Trtxe 
Stewart  Warner  SpcedoineNf 
Cor  norat.io 
Stewart  Custom  Built  Auto 
AecMOdf* 

Swift’s  Products 
t'nll-d  Slntt*  Tiro. 

Vrtlnstir  I'ndmirsr 
Wtllj»Ov«Und.  I  nr. 

Wright*  Bias  Fold  Tap* 
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Yes,  sir !  A  real  bar¬ 
gain  in  pencil  satis¬ 
faction — a  joy  alike 
to  your  band  and 
vour  purse. 


Remember  that  name 
when  you  want  smooth, 
responsive  lead  —  a 
rounded-hexagon  sham- 
that  is  pleasing  to 'the 
fingers  —  the  best  me¬ 
dium-priced  pencil  you 
have  ever  held  in  your 
hand.  Try  it  soon. 

Sold  by  proctieolly  oil 
loading  ototionoro 

Joseph  ntxov 
CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Pencil  I  V|»(.  UIJ. 
irtwy  City.  N.  J. 


SAMPLE  OFFER 

Write  dlrvct  to  ui  tf  your  dealer 
nM  here  Oiion'i  Tt-e«m -der-oro 
pencil* — MKlc.e  die  mu — end 
•c  tend  you  ■  UUI-lwi|tb 


says;  “but  do  we  really  need  to  do  it? 
Why  not  do  so  and  so?" — his  "so  and  so” 
being,  in  effect,  the  very  way  the  thing 
is  now  being  done.  Such  opposition  is 
formidable,  not  merely  because  it  is  clev¬ 
erly  veiled  but  because  it  is  the  mark  of 
one  whose  conservatism  is  a  matter  of 
deeply-rooted  principle  or  of  habit. 

\TOW,  this  conservatism,  or  fear  or  dis- 
A  ’  like  of  change  as  change,  has  prevailed 
among  the  great  majority  of  people  in  all 
ages.  Don’t  let  it  discourage  you. 

If  you  are  an  enrhusiasric,  optimistic 
innovator,  you  will  do  well  ro  view  the 
chilling,  pessimistic  conservative,  not  as 
an  enemy  but  as  an  opponent  in  a  friendly 
game,  if  you  have  the  facts  on  your  side, 
and  will  keep  patiently  putting  them  for¬ 
ward,  with  due  diplomacy,  you  must  ulti¬ 
mately  win  sometime  and  somewhere, 
h  or  facts  are  stubborn  things. 

Never  forger,  however,  that  real  di¬ 
plomacy  is  necessary;  and  do  not  expect  to 


change  an  existingorderefthingsovernight. 

Moreover,  you  cannot  assume  safely 
that  the  idea  whose  birth  gives  you  such 
a  thrill  is  born  perfect.  The  chances  all 
arc  that,  to  make  it  practically  useful,  it 
will  need  modifications  or  additions  such 
as  can  be  supplied  only  by  other  minds. 
All  our  great  inventions,  although  they 
sprung  from  the  leading  idea  of  some  indi¬ 
vidual,  really  represent  the  contributions 
of  many  individuals. 

Even  if  your  idea  were  to  be  bom  per¬ 
fect,  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  you  to 
take  that  attitude.  Discuss  it  with  other 
men.  especially  those  who  arc  conserva¬ 
tive.  If  the  other  fellow  contributes  a 
new  thought  about  your  project,  go  out 
of  your  way,  if  necessary,  to  make  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  It  is  not  enough  to  men¬ 
tion  it  to  him  alone.  Mention  it  to  someone 
else  in  his  presence.  Men  not  only  long 
for  credit,  but  will  fight  for  it.  (live  it  to 
them  freely,  and  they  will  plug  for  your 
game  as  they  would  for  their  own. 


Nina  WILCOX  PUTNAM  has  decided  which  is  the  weaker  sex,  and  so  has 
II.  I.  Phillips,  famous  humorist  of  the  New  York  •‘Globe.”  Next  month  they 
Hive  their  decision  in  companion  articles.  You  will  get  many  a  laugh  out  of 
the  amusing  arguments  advanced,  and  some  real  food  for  thought,  too. 


Do  the  Wise  Thing  if  You  Know 
What  It  Is— But  Anyway 
Do  Something! 

( Continued  from  page  7j) 


provided  with  an  itinerary  of  stores  which 
they  must  sec.  and  of  departments  in 
those  stores  they  must  see.  and  they  add 
to  that  as  many  places  as  time  permits. 
They  bring  back  a  report,  which  they 
write  out  in  full  and  send  in  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  who  replirs  to  it  in  per¬ 
son.  The  whole  selling  force  at  Bam¬ 
berger's  is  in  this  wav  shown  the  very  best 
merchandising  methods  and  offered  a 
chance  of  comparison  with  their  own, 
knowing  that  any  word  from  them  will  be 
heard  and  answered.  In  addition,  the 
executives  of  the  store  visit  every  depart¬ 
ment  store  of  any  size  in  the  country,  each 
executive  traveling  to  a  new  district  each 
year.  Bamberger's  can  tell  you  what  al¬ 
most  any  store  in  the  country  is  doing  in  a 

E articular  department  at  any  time,  and 
elieving  in  reciprocity  their  ow  n  records 
are  open  to  any  visiting  merchant. 

“Some  ideas  we  get  are  big  and  some 
very  small,”  said  Mr.  Kuld.  "But  every 
report  is  studied  and  the  writer  receives  a 
definite  reply  why  a  suggestion  is  accepted 
or  refused.  If  it  is  accepted  it  is  paid  for. 
Any  method  that  w  ill  help  a  force  todevelop 
into  thinking  people  through  their  own 
observations  is  going  to  result  in  a  broader 
an<l  more  efficient  force.  Let  me  read  you 
a  suggestion  or  two  from  these  trips: 

"We  should  have  more  goods  bearing  our 
name."  (A  report  irom  the  perfumery  coun¬ 
ter.]  "Blank  has  many  such  articles  and  it 
keeps  the  store  name  before  people. 

"I  don’t  like  this  store”  [another  co-worker 
said|,  “It  has  no  cordial  welcome  nor  any  ‘at 
home'  feeling.  The  salespeople  don't  seem  to 
care  whether  you  come  or  not. 


her# 


pencil 


WON 


XH  TRYING 


"We  ought  to  have  a  stand  for  rubber  sheet¬ 
ing.  It  could  he  measured  better  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  could  sec  it  with  less  trouble. 

"Nothing  revolutionary  there,  but  little 
things  that  make  a  store  more  efficient. 
One  of  our  unique  features  is  our  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard.  That  grew  out  of  a 
suggestion  from  one  of  our  co-workers 
who  is  now  an  executive.” 

It  was  a  woman's  objection  to  a  toll 
charge  that  gave  the  co-worker  an  idea  for 
a  free  telephone  service.  On  the  first  day 
it  was  installed  and  advertised  the  store 
was  almost  swamped  with  orders.  To-day 
there  is  a  sixteen-position  switch-hoard  in 
the  store,  sixty-three  trunk  lines,  with 
four  hundred  and  eightv-two  extensions, 
running  through  Newark,  to  Llizabeth, 
the  Oranges,  Bloomfield,  Montclair,  and 
other  suburban  towns.  Anyone  in  any 
of  these  towns  may  call  Bamberger’s  for 
a  local  charge.  I  he  result  to  the  store  is 
figured  ar  a  thousand  extra  orders  a  day. 

"It  isn't  only  women  who  like  the  free 
service."  Mr.  Bamberger  assured  me. 
“Men  like  it  just  as  well.  1  don't  mean 
that  a  man  will  go  far  out  of  his  road  to 
save  five  cents,  hut  he’ll  call  up  a  store  ro 
do  it  just  as  readily  as  a  woman  will.  It 
took  us  four  years  to  get  the  telephone 
number  "i” — an  unforgctablc  number." 

“l_IO\Y  is  it?"  I  asked,  “that  you  are 
*  *  adding  over  a  third  to  your  store 
after  such  a  period  of  depression?" 

Mr.  Bamberger  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  reflected. 

“I  believe  I  am  getting  a  bit  supersti¬ 
tious  about  dull  times.”  he  said  finally,  j 
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December.  1892,  old  friends  are  dropped  before  the  new 
>n  the  thirteenth,  ones  come.  We  were  just  in  that  position 
n’c  >'«ars-  I  en  when  one  of  the  members  of  our  commit- 
Json  I  ubes  were  tee  came  back  from  Baltimore  with  great 
»f  Newark  mer-  enthusiasm  for  a  made-in-Baltimore  ex- 
-  end  of  big  busi-  hibit  he  had  seen  there.  He  proposed 
ransportation  to  that  we  have  such  a  Newark  show.  As 
how  could  New-  Newark  is  primarily  a  manufacturing 
rith  the  biggest  city  it  offered  good  opportunities.  Mr. 
e  didn’t  feel  that  Fuld  and  Mr.  B  amberger  are  always  for 
we  could  always  trying  out  anything  that  promises  well, 
pealing  to  people  Mr.  Fuld  never  quite  approved  of  this 
rn  but  by  ipving  show,  but  finding  the  rest  of  us  did.  he 
*rk  could  give  in  gave  his  cooperation.  It  wasn’t  the  first 
tie  more  if  possi-  show  we  had  given;  when  we  were  induc- 
ccided  to  put  up  ing  people  to  round  that  corner  at  Market 
''  "hen  the  tubes  Street  and  come  over  here  we  had  many 
r  could  give  the  shows.  We  ran  a  poultry  show  for  about 
as  well  as  good  seventeen  years,  and  it  brought  a  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  people  into  the  store.  And 
people  heard  of  the  store  who  never  would 
have  heard  of  it  otherwise.” 


'  1  his  year  we  are  adding  to  the  build 
ing  because  we  have  been  crowded;  ou 
goods  could  not  be  well  shown,  nor  coult 
our  customers  get  as  good  service.  Th. 
store  has  felt  the 
but  what  is  depress 
good  times  to  come 
Eastern  part  of  the  country  is 
beginning  of  its  growth.  New  ' 
ing  to  be  a  city  of  a  magnitude  undreamed 
of  now;  Newark,  an  industrial  center  such  berger 
as  we  have  never  yet  seen.  These  littli 
periods  of  depression  pass,  and  are  sue 
ccedcd  by  periods  of  prosj 
store  will  hardly  be  ready 
before  they  arc  upon  us- 
havc  time  to  build  then." 


Has  Increased 
the  Pay  of 
Thousands 


Made-in-Newark  show  ran  for  three 
.  years,  and  upon  occasions  there  were 

ion  but  a  forerunner  of  one  hundred  thousand  visitors  a  day.  After 
I  his  city  and  all  the  three  years  the  new  store  dropped  shows 
but  at  the  and  substituted  other  forms  of  publicity. 

"We  outgrew  them,  just  as  wc  have 
outgrown  many  ideas.”  said  Mr.  Bam- 
‘  But  we  continued  to  keep  our 
name  constantly  before  the  people.  It 
isn't  enough  for  a  store  to  sell  good  mer¬ 
chandise  or  to  be  honest  with  customers; 
it  must  sec  that  people  know  it.  It  isn’t 
enough  for  a  man  or  woman  to  do  good 
work;  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  work  rec- 
ogni/.cd.  We’ve  done  some  things  that 
heads,"  one  of  the  ex-  were  pure  stunts,  such  as  importing  the 
d  me.  "incurable  opti-  first  load  of  furs  from  Canada  ny  airplane 
But  I  remember  that  and  installing  the  first  radio  department 
tore  ten  years  ago,  and  in  a  department  store,  two  things  which 
rel  any  too  sure  of  re-  did  more  to  make  our  name  known  than 
had  seen  what  is  only  any  business  transaction  wc  ever  com- 
>rc  get  a  good  start,  plctcd.  Neither  a  store  nor  a  man  can  go 
more  ambitious  type  of  about  shouting  of  his  achievements,  but 
to  get  the  old  people  into  to  get  ahead  means  not  only  good  work 
wd,  rather  awed  by  the  but  the  recognition  of  it,  and  to  assert 
e,  hang  back,  and  there  one’s  self  firmly  and  honestly  is  as  much  a 
w  people  coming  to  take  part  of  business  progress  as  work  itself, 
ke  newly-rich  people  the  It  has  to  be  done.” 


W.  Holla  •!  Chiral*.  II..  had  k~*  |w  I*.  i*  lh« 
railaay  mail  aanita  al  a  W.  a  alar? .  Ha  ami  far  Ihia  Uah. 
Of.ii'l  lb.  laat  thirty  dayt  hia  aarainf.  -art  mar.  than 

J 1 .000. 

O.  Mallraal  af  Bo, ton  Maaa.,  haa  Innaaaad  hia  ramm* 
taaar  ii*t  >•<•»«(  ihia  haah  la  1I0.00#  Ihia  yaar. 
Cha.Ua  P.  Barry  a(  Wiatarant.  U-a.  had  haa*  a  lata  hand 
al  SM  a  maalh.  Thar,  ha  aa.t  tar  I  ha  haah  a  ha.  a  and  aharlly 
alia,  ha  aaraad  11.000  a  marMh. 

F.  Wynn  al  Parlland.  Ora.,  ia  maki*|  man.,  lhal  ha  *a.ar 
draamad  al  halara  ha  aa*l  lar  Ihia  haah.  On*  »aah  ha 
aaraad  ISS4.17,  and  lha  nail  .aah  -«il  wim  S400  toUl 
lar  l-a  -aaha.  MSI  J7. 

HUNDREDS  «»r  otbof  rofr*  *rr  on  rmiel -.tone  at 
man  who  havi*  .wMrnly  from  unnxi|rnial 

*>l-  Md  .mall  pa,  In  nucuMol  ~rn,ne-  T..U, 
Ihc,  vr  ma>kin«  ttv».  Irn  and  Hftrai  timra  an  much  moon, 
a*  i>«  Mora. 

And  il  all  ramr  al.ml  ihr.>.*h  rmdiiut  a  lull.  Book.  lha  amr 
Book  tlat  i.  Mr  oBrrr.1  lo  you  ■b»>lutrl,  lr~  al  «•*.  To 
thnunaihli  tin.  B<..1  ha.  mranl  ihr  lurmntf  point  in  bfr  -ih» 
diffrrrnrr  Maim  orfiun.inpliu .  work  ami  rutm  id  .plmdid 
Il  ha.  hfmuht  amaima  tamom  in  rarmn*-  lo  mm 
•hn  had  Iran  phuurlM  alum  for  inn  in  tow  pay  jot*  «ilb- 
oul  any  pr.-pwla  ..I  advanrnnml. 


times 


The  Secret  of  Earning 


$10,000  a  Year 

Yrt  than  lli.it  ilairoa  no  maeir  power— it  mnianv*  nn  gru 
m  It-iunk  formula.  II.  mrrri  m  wnply  lhal  rt  cprnn  I  hr  ryr* 
®*  M  to  I  hr  Imnrudou.  opportunithw  today  in  ihr  imal 
IncMy  |«id  Mil  .,1  tnc.lmi  -ihr  irrrai  firld  .4  fc|» 

nmiudiip.  Il  nplain.  h«w  any  one.  no  rnallrr  »hat  hr  n 
«l  <tr«ir  now.  ran  .|uwkly  Irani  ihr  were*.  id  NUw  >*lra- 


luaiidiip  ui  ha.  .pare  limr  al  hoar  I™  rnran.  id  a  remarkable 
ay.lrm  lainnl  upon  Ibr  fundamental  nioripir.  id  Srlluvt 
It  Irik  of  Ihr  womlrrful  work  brin*  famed  on  by  a  tcrrwl 
orran  nation  of  lop-noirh  Salmmrn  and  Sale-  Managers  in 
fit  I  tun  nirn  for  careen  in  .'‘ale.man.hip  and  (wiping  them  lo 
thimiKh  Ita  Frrr  Kinpli  yutrnl  .Vrrirv. 

Whatever  You  Are  Doing  NOW 
You  Should  Read  This  Book 

Surely  if  it  hn.  hr  might  null  oral  fortune  lo  ->  many  otM. 
— willful  any  previou.  riprrirnrc  you  ahuuU  al  kart  ex¬ 
amine  Ihr  rintmir,  Thrrr  r>  no  n.t  nr  oMnration  whairirr. 
Tiwihtv  Villi  llw-  Hook  you  will  rrrrivr  thr  'loom  ,4  mm 
•  l>o  I'll  in  l  heir  own  wur<b  id  th'ir  amaiuut  iumpi  (o  U* 
mrniniw, 

Nmply  mail  Ibr  rou|mn  or  wrilr  —  it  may  mran  tbr 
tumiiut  |* lint  in  your  life  v  il  hu  In  n  many  othm-. 
Adrlnw.  National  Salounona  Tnuiumt  .Uwtiation.  iWJ. 
C*hira«»,  111 


National  Salmmrn'a  Training  I 
23-G.  Chicago.  IB. 

Without  any  coat  r.r  ohliration 
>cur  Free  U» *.  "Modrrn  Sa!**r 


Addrm . 


A  si . Oirupation 


my  part.  plra«*  wnd  ter 


And  So  I  Left  the  Ministry  to  Go 

Into  Business! 


{Continued  from  page  41) 


and  myself  but  the  probability  of  being 
dependent  upon  a  pension  in  our  old  age. 
It  was  true  that  we  had  relatives  who 
might  help  us.  I  was  unwilling,  however, 
to  continue  the  devitalizing  habit  of  de¬ 
pending  unon  someone  else  for  help.  This 
custom  of  mind  had  started  back  in  the 
early  days  when  1  first  began  to  wonder 
how  I  could  live  on  my  salary*.  Just  at 
the  time  when  things  looked  darkest,  the 
congregation  came  in  with  a  "pound 
party"  that  reduced  the  grocery  bill. 
1  hen.  a  second  time,  when  supplies  were 
running  low.  the  performance  was  re¬ 
peated  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Presently 
we  learned  to  know  about  w  hen  to  expect 
these  organized  donations,  and  expect 
them  we  did!  Gradually  we  came  to  de¬ 
pend  on  gifts  of  all  kinds.  When  the  baby 
was  sick  and  the  doctor  said  that  he  would 
give  us  his  services  at  half  price,  I  was 


enormously  relieved;  for  I  did  not  know 
where  I  could  get  the  money  to  pay  him. 

Through  experience  1  learned  that  as  a 
preacher  I  could  get  the  price  of  almost 
anything  reduced;  for  preachers  never 
were  expected  to  have  enough  money  to 
pay  as  much  as  other  People.  I  could 
travel  on  railroads  at  reduced  rates,  and  I 
could  get  reductions  at  any  store  in  town. 
There  was  a  milliner  among  my  members 
who  insisted  upon  giving  my  wife  a  hat 
every  spring  and  fall.  Then  the  women  in 
the  congregation  had  a  convenient  way  of 
noticing  when  our  little  girl  needed  a  new- 
dress,  and  bringing  it  to  her.  In  fact,  the 
feminine  members  of  my  family  were 
pretty  largely  clothed  through  charity. 

In  the  end  I  woke  up  to  my  shameless¬ 
ness  in  going  through  the  world  and  let¬ 
ting  someone  else  pay  my  bills!  1  was 
nothing  hut  a  parasite  on  the  society  that 
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AiR- Way  mil  Let 

Your  Home  Breathe 


Don’t  swelter  through  the  summer  in  a  hot,  stuffy 
house.  Equip  your  windows  with  AiR-Way  Multifold 
Window  Hardware  and  enjoy  the  cooling  comfort  of 
every  breeze  that  stirs. 

AiR- 1  lay  Multifold  windows  Hood  the  home  w  ith 
sunshine  and  fresh  air.  Your  bedroom,  for  example, 
may  be  a  sun  room  by  day  and  a  sleeping  porch  by 
night.  Dining  and  living  rooms  with  AiR-Udy  windows 
are  always  light  and  airy,  while  kitchens  so  equipped 
are  comfortable  on  even  the  hottest  day.  Especially 
desirable  for  sun  rooms  and  sleeping  porches. 

AiR-Udy  Multifold  Window  Hardware  provides  a 
weather-tight,  rattle-pr<x»f  w  indow  w  hich  slides  and  folds 
inside,  affording  a  wide,  unobstructed  opening.  If  desired, 
AiR-Udy  windows  may  be  partially  opened  for  venti¬ 
lation  at  any  point.  Easy  to  operate — no  interference 
from  either  screens  or  drapes. 


//  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel,  investigate  the  many  ad  van- 
tones  uhich  AiR-Way  equip  jn-d  uindous  enjoy  over  the  old- 
fashioned  double-hung  type ;  Catalog  0-4.  which  fully  explains 
the  installation  and  operation  of  AiR- Wav.  is  free  on  request . 


If  your  local  hardware  or  lumber  dealer 
can't  supply  you  with  A  iN-  Way.  ask  him  to 
order  it  for  you  from  our  nearest  branch. 


New  York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis 
St.  Louis 


Aurora,  Illinois.  USA. 

Richards  .Wilcox  Canadian  Co..  Ltd. 

Winnipeg  LONDON.  ONT.  Muntrol 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Kansas  City 
law  Angeles 
San  Francisco 


Exclusive  manufacturers  of  ~Slidetite" — the  original  sliding-folding  garage  door  hardware 
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LE  PAGE’S 
CRAFT  BOOK 


Mutlr  by  Ia^h^uv  Member 

Tnu  illustration  was  made  from  an  actual 
photograph  of  a  cretonne  cover  char  gori 
around  a  Howtr  poc  and  aauccr  «o  hide  the 
unsightly  red  clay.  The  I.ra«uc  Member 
who  made  it  had  never  tried  anything  of  this 
kind  before,  and  the  had  no  idea  the  could 
he  half  to  clever  or  tkillfuL  The  material 
cost  her  only  a  few  cents  and  the  made  it  in 
half  an  hour*  Since  then  the  hat  made  a 
number  of  other  uteful  and  decorative  ar¬ 
ticles  all  described  in  LePs^i  Craft  Bo ok. 

This  new,  fascinating  way 
to  make  things 
at  home — 

Tb  Page's  Craft  Book,  fully  illus- 
C-v  traced,  ii  a  remarkable  new  pub¬ 
lication  that  show,  you  a  new  way  to 
make  60  different  articles  for  use  in 
your  home.  It  is  a  much  easier  and 
quicker  way  than  sewing,  and  much 
easier  on  your  eyes.  The  direction*  for 
making  are  so  clear,  simple  and  com¬ 
plete  that  anyone  can  follow  them. 

You  will  he  constantly  surprised  at 
the  things  you  can  make  with  the  help 
of  this  book;  at  the  ease  and  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  you  can  make  them; 
at  their  inexpensiveness,  and  at  the 
high  nuality  of  your  own  craftsman¬ 
ship.  You  can  make  things  that  until 
now  only  expert!  Have  made.  It  is 
truly  fascinating,  and  the  results  are 
remarkable. 

There  Is  nor  a  tingle  impractical  thing 
among  these  sVl  articles.  Fach  one  is  useful, 
decorative  and  substantial.  And  you  can 
make  them  for  much  less  than  they  would 
cost  you  ready-made. 

Sent/  10c  in  *lami> * 

for  IsPage'i  Crnfl  liook 
Tar  this  new  way.  A  fljrrar  deal  of  time  and 
money  hat  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book  now  otferrd  to  you  practically  fre*. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  below:  wntr  your  name 
and  address  on  it  and  mail  to  us  with  10  cents 
In  stamps.  We  will  at  otue  send  you  a  copv 
of  f./Pai/'t  Craft  B*y>k.  Address  l.r  Page's 
Craft  Fragile,  care  of  Rusua  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  *»•  knci  A ve..  Gloucester,  Mats 


LePaftc'a  Cruft  League 

52  Estei  Ave.t  Gloucester.  Maw 


frintlirmn:  Fnt  losed  you  will  find  10  cents  In 
stamps  in  payment  for  a  copy  of  your  new 
l./Pu£f*i  Craft  Book, 

\  4  "tr  ___ _ 

iddttn _ 


I  had  expected  to  serve.  Or,  in  still  plainer 
words,  I  was  a  beggar! 

At  Christmas  and  Easter  the  children 
were  supplied  with  toys  and  candy  by 
their  friends;  so  I  was  relieved  also  of  the 
necessity  of  buying  their  luxuries.  Yes, 
letting  other  people  help  to  till  our  needs 
and  wishes  had  become  a  fixed  habit  with 
me.  And  now  I  was  planning  subcon¬ 
sciously  to  let  my  brothers  or  my  wife’s 
relatives  educate  my  children,  and  prob¬ 
ably  help  to  keep  my  wife  and  myself  in 
our  old  age.  Were  I  to  die  early,  my  family 
certainly  would  have  to  be  dependent 
upon  them. 

jDl-T  my  worst  imposition,  it  seemed  to 
^  *  me,  was  not  on  society  at  large  so 
much  as  on  one  individual. 

I  hat  individual  was  my  wife!  When  I 
think  now  of  the  sacrifices  that  she  had  to 
endure,  of  the  life  of  veritable  slavery  that 
she  led,  I  almost  wonder  how*  a  minister 
in  a  small  church  can  have  the  heart  to 
ask  the  woman  he  loves  to  marry  him  at 
all.  It  must  he  that  he  does  not  realize, 
any  more  than  I  did,  just  how  much  will 
he  demanded  of  her,  and  because  he  hopes, 
just  as  I  did,  to  get  a  larger  church  later. 

I  realized  more  poignantly  than  ever 
before  that  my  wife  was  doing  the  work 
of  four  average  women.  She  was  first  mv 
wife  and  home-maker,  a  position  in  which 
many  women  have  to  have  the  assistance 
of  a  nurse  for  their  children  and  a  maid 
for  the  housework.  Nlv  wife  not  only  per¬ 
formed  all  three  of  these  functions,  hut 
she  was  my  assistant  pastor  as  well.  In¬ 
deed,  she  did  as  much  actual  ministerial 
work  as  I  did.  I  could  not  have  held  my 
position  at  all  successfully  without  her 
assistance,  for  in  a  church,  as  in  no  other 
field  of  activity  there  arc  certain  things 
that  arc  distinctly  a  woman’s  work. 
Being  a  general  favorite,  she  held  the  con¬ 
gregation  together  and  smoothed  over 
much  friction.  But,  oh,  what  a  lot  of  her 
time  it  took! 

1  might  have  known  that  my  wife’s 
health  could  not  hold  out  forever  under  all 
this  strain.  The  day  of  reckoning  finally 
came.  When  she  fell  ill.  I,  as  usual,  had  no 
money  with  which  to  hire  a  nurse,  so  the 
congregation  got  one  for  me.  Moreover, 
different  parishioners  kept  the  children 
from  day  to  day,  thus  relieving  me  of  the 
need  to  Dav  someone  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  the  doctor  gave  his  services  at 
less  than  half  price.  It  was  the  doctor 
who  first  gave  voice  to  the  thoughts  that 
1  had  been  harboring. 

“  This  life  is  killing  your  wife.”  he  said. 
“She  was  a  woman  with  average  strength 
to  begin  with;  but  she’s  been  doing  enough 
to  kill  two  women  stronger  than  she.  I  he 
marvel  to  me  is  that  she’s  kept  up  this 
long.  I’ve  Keen  watching  her  and  seeing 
how  tired  she’s  looked  for  months,  and  I’d 
thought  of  speaking  to  you  before,  hut  de¬ 
cided  maybe  it  was  not  my  affair." 

His  words  cut  me  like  a  knife.  Mavbe  I 
had  become  undulv  sensitive,  but  I  felt 
that  the  doctor  had  insinuated  that  I  had 

I  not  taken  the  proper  care  of  my  wife. 
Then  I  hid  behind  my  old  excuse.  How 
could  I  have  done  any  hetrer  when  I  had 
no  money  to  hire  the  help  that  she 
needed?  It  was  the  fault.  I  said,  of  the 
congregation,  for  not  paying  nic  enough 
to  live  on.  Yet  after  all,  a -ere  they  to 
blame?  Down  in  my  heart  I  knew  that 
they  were  paying  me  as  much  as  they 


could  afford  to  pay,  for  they  were  not 
wealthy  people.  Moreover,  I  had  accented 
w  illingly  a  call  to  a  poor  church,  for  I  felt 
that  the  opportunity  for  real  service  was 
unusually  great  in  such  a  church. 

I  his  brought  up  the  question  of  my 
sen  ice.  All  in  all,  was  my  work  actually 
worth  more  money  than  I  was  getting?  In 
the  end  I  decided  that  it  was  not.  Alto¬ 
gether  I  was  not  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
work,  because  of  the  fact  that  my  congre¬ 
gation  was  small  and  there  was  too  much 
outside  competition  for  new  members.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  my  church 
there  were  three  other  churches— a 
Methodist,  a  Baptist,  and  an  Episcopal- 
all  struggling  hard  for  an  existence,  with 
barelv  enough  members  to  keep  going  at 
all.  I  here  were  too  many  ministers  for  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  work 
of  each  man  was  far  from  burdensome. 

W  hen  my  service  was  weighed  in  the 
balance  1  could  not  evade  the  glaring 
evidence  that  /  was  the  one  who  was  bei>\£ 
served  by  society  more  than  I  was  ser\  ing 
it.  It  seemed,  moreover,  that  any  accom¬ 
plishments  of  mine  had  been  done  at  the 
expense  of  my  wife’s  health.  Her  illness 
tipped  the  scale  and  caused  me  to  make 
my  final  decision  to  leave  the  ministry. 

But  what  other  work  could  I  find  ?  As  a 
minister's  position  in  society  is  unique, 
there  seems  no  other  occupation  for 
which  his  training  directly  fits  him. 
Moreover,  in  the  business  world  the 
preacher  usually  is  regarded  as  an  im¬ 
practical  dreamer.  Eventually  I  decided 
to  write  to  my  brother,  who  was  in  a 
Chicago  bank,  and  talk  things  over  with 
him.  I  he  idea  of  this  letter  was  an  inspi¬ 
ration,  for  my  brother  replied  that  a  man 
had  just  been  talking  with  him  about  an 
opening  in  a  large  industrial  concern  in 
Buffalo  where  a  personnel  director  was 
needed.  Indeed,  my  brother  had  men¬ 
tioned  me  for  the  place,  because  of  my 
understanding  of  ncoplc  and  my  ability 
to  handle  them,  lie  advised  that  1  go  to 
Buffalo  at  once  for  an  interview.  I  de¬ 
cided  to  do  so. 


lyt  Y  PROBLEM,  as  usual,  was  where  to 
1  1  get  the  money  for  the  trip.  I  knew 
that  1  would  have  to  borrow  it;  but  I  re¬ 
solved  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  work¬ 
ing  life,  I  would  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  in  full.  1  was  still  a  minister,  but  I 
was  going  on  business  not  connected  with 
the  church.  Thus,  when  I  went  to  buv 
my  railroad  ticket  I  did  not  present  the 
slip  that  would  allow  me  a  reduced  fare. 
Moreover,  I  was  going  to  stay  at  a  hotel, 
and  not  he  "assigned”  to  some  home  for 
entertainment?  I  he  very  thought  of  it 
gave  me  an  added  feeling  of  self-respect, 
and  an  added  determination  to  get  that 
job.  And  I  pot  it! 

1  started  in  Buffalo  at  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  I  have  made  good  in 
mv  work.  In  three  years  of  service  mv 
salary  has  been  increased  annually.  I 
shall  never  be  a  wealthy  man,  as  the  world 
counts  riches,  nor  do  I  aspire  to  he.  But 
w'e  have  all  that  we  want  or  need.  More¬ 
over.  I  know  that  I  can  educate  my  chil¬ 
dren  and  thus  fulfil  my  dutv  as  a  parent, 
while  I  can  make  gifts  to  charity  instead 
of  receiving  them.  Since  I  know  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  a  poor  minister,  I  give  to  the  church 
more  liberally  than  the  average  man  with 
a  similar  income.  But  this  is  a  gift  that 
my  wife  and  I  always  enjoy,  for  we  know 
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PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


^•tui’UurU  »>  ..ci.cn  suiu.  yard  slick  nigli  pioviuc 

comfort  and  present  back-strain  Hou>  high  is  yours  7 


Standard  $amtara*TT>fe.Co.,  Pittsburgh 


igitized  by  Google 
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Overland  Scores  Its  Goal 


Years  of  resolute  policy  have  carried  Over¬ 
land  to  the  zenith  of  its  career.  The  new 
Overland  is  the  greatest  Overland  ever  built, 
at  the  lowest  price.  Its  leading  place  in 
public  confidence  is  both  well  established 
and  well-earned. 

No  other  car  in  its  field  offers  the  manifold 
advantages  of  an  all-steel  body,  with  baked- 
enamel  finish — or  the  buoyant  riding  ease 
of  Triplex  Springs  (Patented).  No  other 


light  car  duplicates  its  liberal  use  of  Timken 
and  New  Departure  bearings  in  its  axle 
construction. 

The  new  Overland  is  a  better  looking  car. 
The  hood  is  higher.  Body  lines  are  longer. 
Seats  are  lower.  It  is  also  a  very  satisfying 
and  economical  car.  The  powerful  engine 
gives  smooth,  sure  performance  and  25 
miles  and  more  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline. 
Drive  an  Overland  and  realize  the  difference. 


WlI.LYS-OvERI.AND,  InC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
ll'illys -Overland  Lid.,  Toronto ,  Out. 


Sedan  $860 


Corpp.  $795 


Roadster  $525 


All  prices  f.o.b.  Toledo 
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And  So  I  Left  the  Ministry  to  Go  Into  Business! 


we  are  putting  the  money  where  it  is 
really  neetled.  \Vc  not  only  contribute  to 
the  church  in  Buffalo  of  which  we  are 
members,  but  we  also  make  contributions 
to  several  smaller  ones  that  we  know  are 
having  a  hard  time  to  make  ends  meet. 

If  the  financial  results,  however,  were 
the  only  benefits  of  the  change  it  might  be 
said  that  I  sold  my  soul  for  a  farthing. 

But  here  is  where  the  best  part  of  my 
story  comes:  In  my  new  work  I  have 
found  a  greater  opportunity  for  real  serv¬ 
ice  than  I  had  in  all  mv  nine  years  as  a 
minister.  I  wish  I  had  the  time  to  tell  of 
my  rich  experiences  in  human  contact,  in 
helping  the  man  who  is  discouraged,  and 
in  finding  places  where  each  worker  will 
be  happy  and  efficient.  Indeed,  I  have  the 
chance  now  to  preach  my  sermons  to 

those  whose  need  of  them  is  of  a  most  - 

practical  and  pressing  nature.  What  is  /PdSfC £tQUj(l  ~  POWUOrCu 
more,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  man  IT  C*  IT  If  |l  T 

in  any  big  business,  where  he  is  thrown  11^  I  I  ||— II  If 

elbow  to  elbow  with  other  men,  has  as  JLL  kJ  AL  JL  .1  w 

good  an  opportunity  to  preach  and  prac-  vs*  jp  *  wr 

tice  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  any  man  in  the  V /V,  jt’ 

world.  To  illustrate  I  will  tell  one  story:  ww 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  factory 

hands,  whom  I  shall  call  Jones,  came  to  .Johnson’s  Wax  imparls  a  hard,  dry,  oil -less 
me  w.thh.s  problems,  lie  had  been  w.th  y  h  whjch  wi||  nol  collect  dlist  orsllOW 
the  company  three  years,  and  his  pay  had  •  .  ,  ..  ...  ,  . 

never  been  raised.  With  a  wife  and  two  finger  prints.  It  quickly  polishes  to  a 

[rowing  children  he  was  still  making  one  velvety,  artistic  lustre  of  great  beauty 
undred  dollars  a  month,  and  his  rent  had  and  durability, 
been  increased  considerably.  I  he  cir¬ 
cumstances  reminded  me  so  painfully  of  Johnson’s  Polishing  Wax  conies  in  three 
those  under  which  1  had  lived  but  a  short  convenient  forms  Paste,  Liquid  and  Pow- 
«,mc  iKforc  that  my  Cm  impute  wm  to  Uso  the  pa,u  Wax  for  Polishing 

tell  the  man  that  I  would  see  what  1  could  Ll  t  ,,  .  .  ,  1T  .  .  »  f  •  .j 

do  for  him.  But  I  did  not,  for  I  knew  that  goora  of  all  kinds.  Use  Johnson  s  Liquid 
no  man  wants  to  he  pitied;  he  needs  to  he  Wax  for  polishing  furniture,  woodwork, 
challenged.  Instead,  1  said  to  him:  linoleum,  leather,  shoes  and  automobiles. 

,  ..  ...  Johnson’s  Powdered  Wax  makes  perfect 

fl  IS  the  policy  of  this  company  to  pro-  (|ancinK  floors. 

*  mote  every  man  who  proves  that  he  is 


How  You  Can  Give  ^ 
Home  New  Charm 


YOU  can  give  every  room  in  vour  home 
that  fine  air  of  immaculate  cleanliness — 
You  can  rejuvenate  your  furniture,  wood¬ 
work,  floors  and  linoleum — You  can  take 
the  drudgery  from  dusting.  By  just  going 
over  all  finished  surfaces  occasionally  with 
Johnson’s  Prepared  Polishing  Wax. 


John**)'*  Pul  idling  Wax  rover*  up 
mar*  and  surface  trratrhr*.  Take* 
all  drudgery  from  diluting. 


liquid  Wai  tt  the  ideal 
lunnlurr  polidi.  It  clean*,  politic*, 
preirv  ve*  and  JiftHwU 


This  Book  Tells 


say  about  him,  so  I  called  him  to  my  How  to  make  y our  home  artistic,  cheery 
office.  and  inviting. 

jo'nc1,’ h^muiT  ''iil’LXZs  ES  "°»?°  p»!  zd fhee,p/Tr' uWuo,fe  a"“ 
to  much  better  lately  that  he’s  seemed  furniture  in  perfect  condition. 

like  a  different  man.”  How  to  finish  soft  and  hard  U'oods. 

Since  that  time  1  have  been  watching  ..  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  j  . 

Jones,  and  I  learned  just  the  other  day  How  ">  reftnish  old  wood  in  stained  and 

that  he  is  to  be  given  the  place  of  his  im-  enameled  effects . 

change6  supcri°r’  who  expecls  to  make  3  How  to  fill  unsightly,  germ-catching  cracks. 

*1  his  is  just  one  of  the  hundreds  of  How  to  stain  wood  artistically. 
similar  cases  which  I  handle  from  day  to 
day.  In  all  my  dealings  with  the  men  I  I 
stress  the  idea  of  service,  of  taking  a  pride  J 
in  their  jobs,  and  thinking  of  what  they  |  ■ 
can  give  rather  than  what  they  can  get.  | 

Thus  I  help  them  to  help  themselves,  and  I 
it  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  heartaches  I  [ 
have  been  able  to  penetrate,  and  how  ,  * 
many  problems  I  have  helped  to  solve  I 
Above  all,  I  am  happy  in  my  work.  I  am  * 
happy  because  I  am  doing  something  j 
vital,  and  because  I  know  I  am  serving,  in  ' 


Your  linoleum  will  last  longer  and  Ionic 
l«rtlir  if  you  polidi  it  <M;«>aMofially  with 
John *>tT*  IVcfxared  Wax.  It  makes 
cleaning  easy. 


Book  on  Home  Beautifying  FREE 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  St  SON.  Dept  A.  M.  C.  RACINE,  WIS. 
(Canadian  Factory — Brantford) 

The  Wood  Fini thing  Authorities" 

Please  .end  me  free  and  postpaid  your  book  telling  how  to  make  my  home  ar¬ 
tistic,  cheery  and  inviting.  I  understand  that  it  explains  ju,t  what  materials  to 
use  and  how  to  apply  them  includes  color  card— gives  covering  capacities,  etc. 
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HE  PARTHENON  is 
immortal  largely  because 
of  the  remarkable  degree 
of  refinement  that  it  represents. 
Today.in  its  particular  field. the 
Royal  Typewriter  is  just  as  nota¬ 
ble  an  example  of  that  superior 
designing  and  workmanship 
which  together  make  perfection 
of  detail  possible.One  of  the  laig- 
est  users  of  the  Royal  recently 
paid  us  the  compliment  of  referring 
to  it  as  "the  perfected  typewriter* 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  Inc 

Royal  Typewriter  Building  364-366  Broadway.  New  Yor* 
branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 

Cbtcf  Europe**  OfOce  75A  Quran  Me  torn  Street  London.  EC 
Principal  Canadian  Office  SC  Not r*  Dome  WeM.  MontreMP.Q 

“Compare  the  'Work 7 

TYPEWRITERS 


Why  I  Quit  Working 
For  My  Wife’s 
Father 


( Continued  from  page  29) 

newspaper  man  knows,  is  intoxicating;  it 
forms  a  habit  which  is  almost  impossible 
to  break.  A  man  may  wander  away  into 
other  lines  of  activity  but,  until  his  last 
day  on  earth,  he  will  never  pass  a  news¬ 
paper  office  and  smell  the  fresh,  damp  ink 
coming  up  through  the  iron  grating  from 
the  presses  in  the  basement  without  want¬ 
ing  to  w  alk  into  the  office,  take  off  his  coat, 
and  go  back  to  work. 

My  first  job  was  counting  the  papers 
and  passing  them  across  the  counter  to  the 
howling  mob  of  youngsters  who  piled  in 
through  the  hack  door  of  the  office  as  soon 
as  school  was  out.  The  logical  line  of  pro¬ 
gression  was  into  the  business  office  or  the 
advertising  department;  but  almost  from 
the  first  day,  I  began  writing  little  items 
•n  odd  moments  and  slipping  them  onto 
the  city  desk.  By  the  end  of  three  months 
the  lure  was  so  strong  upon  me  that  my 
highest  ambition  w  as  to  be  assigned  to  one 
of  the  bartered  ojd  typewriters  on  which 
the  new  s  of  our  fair  city  had  been  pounded 
out  since  the  oldest  living  resident  was  a 
babe  in  arms. 

I  be  chance  came  at  last.  I  w  as  assigned 
to  a  suburban  district  where  nothing  ever 
happened  except  afternoon  parties,  and 
deaths  of  old  people,  perfectly  proper 
weddings,  and  an  occasional  broken  leg 
caused  bv  slipping  on  the  ice. 

From  that  bucolic  beat  I  was  removed 
after  a  while  to  police  headquarters;  then 
to  the  city  hall.  And  three  years  from  the 
time  I  started  I  was  assistant  city  editor 
at  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  week.  That 
year  Ethel  and  I  were  married. 

U'THEL’S  father  and  my  father  were 
^-'classmates.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  him  when  I  arrived  in  the  city  and 
was  a  frequent  guest  in  his  home.  He  is 
one  of  these  elemental  characters  who  has 
never  had  the  slightest  doubt  or  misgiving, 
(•rowing  up  on  a  farm,  he  determined  to 
go  to  college,  and  went.  Moving  from 
college  to  the  city  he  looked  around,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  rubber  business  was  des¬ 
tined  to  large  development,  borrowed  five 
thousand  dollars  from  a  man  who  had 
never  heard  of  him  three  months  before, 
and  began  manufacturing  a  household 
product  in  a  garret.  To-day  he  must  he 
worth  well  over  a  million  dollars. 

1  am  sure  he  liked  me  from  the  begin¬ 
ning;  but  he  treated  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  disdain  that  created  unending 
debate  between  us. 

As  the  time  of  the  wedding  drew  nearer 
the  colonel  and  I  had  fewer  discussions. 
He  assumed,  without  saying  so  definitely, 
that  I  would  give  up  "this  newspaper 
foolishness"  when  I  had  become  his  son- 
in-law.  T  he  idea  did  not  appeal  to  me  at 
all,  but  Ethel  urged  it. 

"The  business  and  I  mean  a  great  deal 
to  him.  dear."  she  said;  "it  would  be  self¬ 
ish  and  unfair  not  to  help  him." 

So  we  had  the  big  church  wedding,  with 
great  bunches  of  flowers,  and  automobiles, 
and  the  swell  caterer  from  Chicago.  It 


All  right  —  HI 
take  it,  but  send 
it  out  for  Qab  riel 

Snubbers  —  / 
wouldn't  drive 
any  car  without 
them ” 
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LET  A  MOTORIST  once  own  a  car 
j  equipped  with  Gabriel  Snubbers— 
and  from  that  time  on,  while  he  may 
change  his  mind  as  to  the  type  or  size 
of  car  he  wishes  to  drive,  he  will  never 
change  his  mind  about  the  value  of 
Gabriel  Snubbers  and  the  need  of  them 
on  every  car.  37  cars  are  standard- 
equipped  and  the  manufacturers  of  34 
others  put  holes  in  frames  for  them. 

Sold  by  Legitimate  Dealers 

THE  GABRIEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

1411  East  40th  Street  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Keep  Yon  on  the 
Seat 

Sare  Your  Car 


s 


G  A  B  R  I 


rS 


THERE  18  MO  OTHER 


IS  it’s  a  Snubber 
— it’*  a 
“GABRIEL” 
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SOME  almost  unbelievable  successes  are  being  recorded 
by  the  General  Tire.  Not  only  in  sales,  great  as  they 
are,  but  in  the  shattering  of  mileage  records  which 

- * —  were  generally  supposed  to  have  about  reached 

their  limit.  To  advertise  a  greater  service  than  car  owners 
now  expect  is  daring,  but  more  than  justified  in  the  eyes  of 
anyone  who  is  using  the  General  Cord. 

You  probably  know  General’s  reputation  for  comfort-— its 
ability  to  travel  on  unusually  low  air  loads  — but  have  you 
realized  that  all  this  comfort  — all  this  extra  cushioning  for 
yourself  and  your  car  —  is  combined  with  such  remarkable 
economy 7. 


— goes  a  long  way 
to  make  friends 


THE 


GENERAL 

CORD  TIRE 


13  U  I  L  T  IN  AKRON.  OHIO.  L»Y  T  H  FI  GENERAL  TIRE  RUBBER  CO- 


s  Father 


was  Colonel  Mason’s  wedding  from  the 
Lohengrin  march  to  the  second  helping  of 
ice  cream.  I  was  about  as  important  and 
conspicuous  as  a  spare  tire;  and  my  little 
mother,  in  her  faded  black  dress,  looked  as 
bewildered  as  an  out-of-town  cousin  at  a 
dinner  dance.  She  cried  when  she  kissed 
me.  Long  afterward  my  favorite  old  maid 
aunt  told  me  that  Mother  had  said  that 
Colonel  Mason  seemed  to  think  that  buy¬ 
ing  a  son-in-law  was  iust  about  like  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  car.  She  lias  very  keen  eyes, 
my  little  mother,  and  a  way  of  saying 
things  that  is  all  her  own. 

After  our  honeymoon  we  settled  down 
in  a  house  which  the  colonel  had  built  and 
furnished;  and  1  "went  to  work"  at  the 
plant. 


PRESCOTT 

*1Q  'iH  «■»!•«•  *<«•«.  Hi,!..  Ma- 

•21V.OVJ  Fu*fctJ  C»«.  6  in.  Silver  or  Porce¬ 

lain  Dial,  Salter  Berel  -ilk  Gold  Plated  Saab.  Cornea 
Claw,  8  Day.  Cathedral  Goo*.  Hour  and  Half-Hour  Strike. 


''THEORETICALLY  I  began  at  the  bot- 

*  tom.  I  reported  to  Big  Tim  Hogan, 
superintendent  of  the  yards,  and  took  my 
place  with  half  a  dozen  huskies  of  various 
nationalities,  unloading  crates  and  boxes 
from  freight  cars.  My  pav  was  forty  cents 
an  hour,  and  the  work  took  everything  that 
my  training  on  the  scrub  team  at  college 
had  given  me.  You  would  say,  offhand, 
that  there  was  no  softness  or  favoritism  in 
a  business  start  like  that.  But  consider 
the  other  side  of  the  picture:  My  earnings 
for  an  eight-hour  day  were  *3.20,  with 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  1  was  living 
in  a  twelve-room  brick  house  with  three 
baths;  we  had  two  maids  and  a  car;  we 
entertained  and  were  entertained.  The 
difference  between  my  #3.20  and  the  $25 
or  *30  a  day  which  it  cost  to  keep  our 
establishment  going  was  made  up  out  of 
mv  wife’s  "allowance.” 

"  No  reason  why  you  two  should  scrimp 
along  the  way  your  mother  and  I  did, 
said  the  colonel  to  his  daughter.  "Money 
will  all  be  yours  sometime,  anyway;  might 
as  well  get  some  enjoyment  out  of  it  now 
while  you’re  young. 

"  'Course  I  think  Ned  ought  to  work, 
and  work  hard,"  he  continued.  "(Jot  no 
use  in  the  world  for  a  man  that  hasn’t  shed 
his  full  ouota  of  honest  sweat.  I  want  him 
to  be  able,  at  a  pinch,  to  do  any  job  in  the 
whole  works." 

My  increases  in  salary,  which  were  fre¬ 
quent  and  substantial,  brought  no  real 
satisfaction.  The  total  was  never  auite 
enough  to  meet  our  living  costs;  and  al¬ 
ways  there  was  the  guilty  feeling  that  I 
was  being  lifted  over  the  heads  of  men 
who  had  every  right  to  precede  me.  I  hev 
had  been  there  longer;  they  knew  infi¬ 
nitely  more;  and,  in  a  crisis,  they  would 
have  been  far  more  capable  of  assuming 
command.  Yet  I  marched  by  and  they 
stood  still. 

It  was  not  during  business  hours  that  I 
felt  most  restless,  however,  but  at  home. 
Colonel  Mason,  with  all  his  bluff  and 
bluster,  had  two  masters  and  knew  it  full 
well.  At  the  works,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  on  the  board  of  the  First 
National  Bank  his  word  was  law;  but  in 
his  domestic  relations  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  daughter  and  ordered  by  his  wife.  A 
big-hearted,  substantial  woman  is  his 
wife,  my  mother-in-law.  She  likes  me,  in 
her  dowager  fashion,  and  I  have  a  very 
sincere  admiration  for  the  way  in  which 
she  stood  at  the  colonel’s  back  and  fought 
off  his  enemies  from  behind,  while  he  was 
laying  them  low  in  front.  But  she  had 
plans  for  Ethel  and  Ethel’s  husband. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  the  • 


And  is  it  any  wonder!  No  wedding  gift  is  more  appropriate. 
l\  A  home  without  a  clock  is  like  "a  bride  without  a  heart." 
It’s  the  “heart"  of  a  happy  home. 

And  surely  nothing  in  the  house  is  more  serviceable  and  satis¬ 
fying  than  a  clock  that  "tells”  the  time  honestly — and  tells  it 
with  a  joyful  voice. 

For  grace  of  design,  for  careful  workmanship,  for  time¬ 
keeping  accuracy.  Sessions  clocks  arc  unique.  You  will  wonder 
how  such  beautiful  clocks  can  be  made  for  so  little  money. 
Nothing,  at  any  cost,  could  make  a  more  graceful  or  more  useful 
wedding  present.  As  for  your  owfn  home — gtt  a  Sessions  clock. 
It  will  be  good  to  look  at,  precise  in  its  performance  and  its 
mellow  strike  a  pleasure  to  hear. 

At  leading  jewelry  and  department  stores  are  many  styles  and 
designs  of  Sessions  clocks.  Make  your  selection  today. 


Send  for  booklet  "Friendly  Clocks 


THE  SESSIONS  CLOCK  COMPANY 
Fores  will e ,  Conn. 


HILTON 

STl  (HI  *' ,nfk'1  Lont'  ,0’< 
™  intht:  Hi  .8  Day, 

One  T<*eJ  Chtmr,  Hour  and 
l/a!;*lfaur  Strike,  Hand  Cartvd 
Wk/  Muk  rany  Carr t  Slid  Back 
P  sir  uith  Brush  Bran  finish,  0 
in,  Lnnne  Tur n  r  f*  r- 

rW<fli  .  Gold  Plated  Sajh 
utih  Sift+t  Brs  .  (  tx  Glass . 


Oessions 

Clocks 

DEPENDABLE  AS  TIME  ITSELF 
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Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

effort  than  a  tooth  paste  —  it  cheeks  Pyorrhea 


r»r mmLj  of  R.  J.  Fothon.  D.  D.  S. 
han  Company.  New  York 

iuilua  i,  LioiiuJ.  Montreal 


years  of  her  prosperous  middle  age  would 
oc  made  bright  with  the  companionship  of 
her  daughter.  I  was  her  daughter’s  travel¬ 
ing  companion,  the  strong-looking  young 
fellow  who  sat  beside  her  at  dinners,  or 
made  a  fourth  hand  at  bridge,  or  went 
along  to  Europe  to  check  the  trucks  and 
browbeat  taxicab  drivers.  For  these 
services  she  had  purchased  me,  paying  a 
good  sum  down  and  a  generous  instalment 
each  month.  I  hat  business,  or  any  foolish 
ideas  of  my  own — such  as  a  man's  duty 
to  ram  what  he  spent— should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  her  program  was  plain 
foolishness.  She  would  not  hear  of  it. 

\  rERY  early  in  the  game  we  had  the  first 
*  of  our  many  battles.  I  came  home  from 
the  works  one  night  dog-tired,  to  find 
Ethel  getting  into  a  new  party  gown  un¬ 
der  her  mother’s  critical  direction. 

“You'll  have  to  hurry,  Ned,”  Mrs. 
Mason  exclaimed  in  her  Napoleonic 
fashion.  “We’re  going  to  the  Newtons 
for  dinner  and  the  theatre." 

All  the  way  home  there  had  been  just 
one  idea  in  my  mind — bed.  For  four 
nights  running  we  had  been  to  somebody’s 
house  for  dinner  or  a  dance.  It  was  all 
right  for  Ethel,  who  could  have  her  break¬ 
fast  in  bed  and  catch  up  with  her  sleep; 
but  one  of  the  men  in  my  department  at 
the  works  was  sick,  and  temporarily,  at 
least,  I  was  doing  a  real  man’s  work. 

"1  guess  you’ll  have  to  go  without  me 
tiHni^ht,"  I  said  calmly.  “I’m  tired." 

“Go  without  you,"  s(ie  repeated  incred¬ 
ulously.  “Of  course  we  can’t  go  without 
you!  Hurry  and  change  your  clothes,  or 
we’ll  be  late." 

At  that  all  of  my  male  ancestry  for 
thirty  generations  rose  up  in  rebellion. 
We  respect  our  women,  we  MacDonalds, 
but  the  man  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table; 
we  are  not  in  the  habirof  taking  orders  from 
our  wives  or  our  mothers-in-law.  1  kept 
my  temper,  but  I  intended  to  be  firm. 

"This  is  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  at 

the  works —  :  . 

I  he  works,  she  cried,  before  I  could 
get  any  further.  "Always  the  works,  the 
works.  1  slaved  as  much  as  the  colonel 
did  to  build  those  works,  but  1  don’t  in¬ 
tend  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  slaving 
for  them.  And  I  won’t  have  them  control 
Ethel's  life,  either.  What’s  the  use  of  hav¬ 
ing  money  if  you've  got  to  keep  on  being 
a  slave?  We’re  going  to  the  New  tons’,  and 
you’re  coming  with  us." 

There  was  murder  in  my  heart,  and  the 
words  1  was  about  to  utter  would  have 
added  something  new  to  her  vocabulary. 
But  I  looked  across  at  Ethel  and  saw  tears 
in  her  eyes — the  first  tears  of  our  mar¬ 
riage.  1  turned  on  my  heel  and  strode  off 
into  my  room.  I  was  about  as  entertain¬ 
ing  at  the  Newtons  as  the  butler  that 
night;  my  contribution  to  the  talk  was 
zero.  But  1  was  there,  Ethel’s  husband, 
the  colonel’s  son-in-law  was  there  all  right. 

How  1  came  to  hate  that  title  of  son-in- 
law.  It  hung  about  my  neck  like  a  mill¬ 
stone.  A  friend  would  meet  me  at  the  club. 

“Come  over  here,  Ned,"  he  would  say. 
"There's  a  dandy  chan  1  want  you  to 
know.”  A  moment  later  1  would  be  shaking 
hands  with  this  new  acquaintance  w  hile  the 
friend  repeated  the  same  old  formula: 

“Want  you  to  know  Ned  .MacDonald. 
Ned  is  Colonel  Mason’s  son-in-law.” 

The  new  acquaintance  would  remark 
that  he  was  glad  to  know  me;  and  I,  look- 


Of  Every  Five  Persons, 
Only  One  Escapes 


Kindly  Nature 
gives  a  timely  warning 

All  too  few  arc  immune  to  Pyorrhea. 

The  odds  are  overwhelmingly  in  its  favor. 

Dental  records  show  that  four  persons  out  of  every 
five  past  forty,  and  thousands  younger,  contract  it. 

Tender,  bleeding  gums  are  the  warning  signal. 


When  nature’s  kindly  warning  is  unheeded,  the  gums 
recede,  the  teeth  loosen  or  must  be  extracted,  and 

the  poison  often  spreads  through  the  system. 

After  you  have  gone  to  your  dentist  for  tooth  and 
mouth  inspection. brush  your  teeth. twice  daily.at  least, 
with  Forhan's  For  the  Gums.  It  is  an  efficacious,  healing 
dentifrice,  the  formula  of  R.  J.  Forhan,  D.  D.  S. 

Forhan’s  For  the  Gums,  if  used  consistently  and  used  in 
time,  will  prevent  Pyorrhea  or  check  its  progress.  It 
will  keep  your  teeth  white  and  clean,  your  gums  firm 
and  healthy. 

Buy  a  tube  of  Forhan's  For  the  Gums  today.  Brush 
your  teeth  regularly  with  it.  The  foremost  dentists  use 
and  recommend  it.  It  is  time-tested,  beneficial,  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste.  At  all  druggists,  35c  and  60c. 
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One  million 
new  users 

will  say  this  year: 
Hfjyal  Cords!" 


m 


If  this  happens  to  be  the  year 
you  come  over  to  Royal  Cords 


THERE'S  not  much  difference  between 
the  wav  a  man  buy'  his  first  U.S.  Royal 
Cord  and  the  way  he  buys  any  other  tire. 

But  there  comes  a  time  a  little  later  when 
he  thinks  back  to  see  how  he  came  to  ask 
for  a  Royal  Cord. 

And  why  he  didn’t  do  it  sooner. 

*  *  * 

If  1923  happens  to  be  the  year  you 
come  over  to  Royal  Cords  you  arc  likely 
to  notice  this — 

You  didn't  buy  Royal  Cords  on  the 
strength  of  any  advertised  extravagant 
mileages. 

The  makers  of  Royal  Cords  believe  in 


letting  each  tire  user  make  his  own  com¬ 
parisons  on  his  own  car.  That  provides 
every  man  with  the  facts  in  the  form  most 
useful  to  him. 

You  didn't  buy  Royal  Cord* on  an  impulse.  The 
conviction  that  the  Royal  Cord  i*  a  good  tire  had 
been  growing  with  you  for  wmf  time. 

You  didn't  buy  Royal  Cords  merely  because 
they  are  the  product  of  the  largest  rubber  organi¬ 
sation  in  the  world. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  has  been  the  simple, 
understandable  policies  of  the  Royal  Cord  people 
that  have  made  the  Royal  Cord  seem  a  tire  of 
personal  responsibility. 

•  *  * 

It  has  been  the  growing  understanding  among 
men  that  Royal  Cord  value  conscientiously  out-tops 
all  other  tire  values  today. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


O  1923,  U"'t«0  States  Ruoeer  Company. New  Yorti 
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As  good  a  wood-insulated 
battery  as  can  be  made 

Willard  Wood -Insulated  Batteries  first  estab¬ 
lished  Willard  reputation  and  leadership.  For 
years  they  led  all  others  as  original  equipment 
on  motor  cars  and  in  sales  to  car  owners.  They 
held  this  position  until  Willard  developed  the 
Still  Better  Willard  with  Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation. 

Wood -Insulated  Willards — better  today  than 
ever — cannot  be  equalled  in  value  for  the  money 
nor  excelled  by  any  other  make  of  battery. 

They’re  made  in  various  types  and  sell  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices. 

+  T.R.I. 

It  stands  for  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation,  an 
exclusive  Willard  feature  and  the  biggest  single 
battery  improvement  since  the  early  days  of 
electric  starting. 

T.  R.  I.  means  doing  away  with  a  $10  or  $12 
repair  bill;  less  re-charging;  more  power  to  start 
your  engine;  less  danger  from  overheating,  and 
more  miles  of  service. 

That’s  because  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
permits  a  more  active  and  uniform  flow  of  the 
acid  solution  and  has  greater  ability  than  wood 
to  stand  heat,  chemical  action  and  the  pinching 
and  grinding  of  the  plates. 

Willard  'M"  and  "B”  Radio  Storage  Batteriet  reduce  noitet  and  in- 
create  efficiency.  Write  for  free  booklet,  "Better  Retultt  from  Radio”. 


WILLARD  STORAGE  BATTERY  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Made  in  Canada  by  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.  Ontario 
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Why  I  Quit  Working  for  My  Wife's  Father 


( Iagfl  I  c 

Fountain  Pen 


anu  acres  your  vvarerm 

SHE  has  hers,  of  course.  But  she’s 
making  sure  that  scratchy  pens 
and  gummy  ink-wells  will  play  no 
part  in  their  vacation  this  summer 
and  that  their  necessary  correspond¬ 
ence  will  all  be  done  out  of  doors 
in  the  open. 

There  is  a  size  in 


that  fits  your  hand  exactly,  and  a  style  of 
point  that  was  shaped  and  tempered  to  fit 
perfectly  your  individual  character  of 
handwriting. 

Waterman  dealers,  the  world  over,  will 
gladly  help  you  in  selecting  this  perfect 
combination. 

THREE  TYPES 

Regular  —  Safety  —  Self 'Filling 


*  L*  and  up 

Waterman's  Ideal  Ink  -Best  For  Fountain  Pens 
and  Qcneral  V sc— Writes  Blue— Dries  Black 


Waterman  v.  ompany 

1 9 1  Bro  a tlw  ay.  New  York 

i  Chicago  Sun  Francisco 


ing  into  his  eyes,  knew  exactly  what  was 
going  on  in  his  mind. 

“Colonel  Mason’s  son-in-law,”  he  was 
thinking.  “  Pretty  soft  for  you.  old  fellow. 
Only  daughter,  and  a  million  dollars.” 

All  doors  were  open  to  me.  I  was  wel¬ 
come  everywhere,  too  welcome,  if  any¬ 
thing.  For  in  every  new  contact  there 
was  always  the  suspicion — the  lurking 
reservation  which  makes  rich  men  so 
cynical  and  so  lonely.  “This  man  is  cul¬ 
tivating  me  not  because  he  cares  a  hang 
about  me,"  I  would  say  to  nn.sclf.  "lie 
wants  something  from  the  colonel." 

I  Jeep  down  inside  me  there  was  the  old 
Puritan  conviction  that  every  man  who  is 
born  into  the  world  has  some  real  work 

Siven  him  to  do.  work  that  is  his  becausr 
c  is  himself.  If  that  were  true  then  I  "as 
a  traitor  to  the  Ktcrnal  Order.  I  "as  not 
doing  my  work;  I  was  mcrclv  picking  up 
the  chips  that  fell  from  the  colonel’s  bench. 
The  call  of  the  printing  press  was  'till 
strong  in  my  ears.  1  began  doing  a  little 
writing  at  night,  and  one  or  two  things 
were  accepted  by  an  obscure  magazine.  It 
was  like  the  smell  of  linuor  to  a  reformed 
drunkard.  I  was  restless.  I  he  colonel 
and  Mrs.  Mason  noticed  it  and  prescribed 
Europe  again.  But  they  wen  wrong. 
What  I  needed  was  not  more  vacation  hut 
work ,  my  own  work,  which  would  let  me 
hold  up  my  head  and  say:  “I  am  doing  a 
man’s  job.  I  am  supporting  my  woman 
and  cuds"  (we  had  two  boysf.  "I  am  doing 
the  thing  that  I  was  made  to  do.  and  as! 
ing  no  favors  of  anybody.” 

IT  WAS  the  European  sugg'  stion  that 
brought  things  to  a  crisis.  Mrs.  Mason 
proposed  it.  as  she  proposed  most  things, 
and  the  colonel  acquiesced.  Not  only  that 
but  he  added  a  pleasant  little  thought  of 
his  own.  He  intimated  that  when  we  got 
hack  there  would  he  something  bigger  in 
store  for  me. 

“I’m  not  going  to  keen  on  wearing 
harness  all  my  life,”  he  saiu.  in  his  broad, 
expansive  fashion.  “  I  here’s  got  to  l><  a 
new  president  down  at  the  works  on.  of 
these  days.  I  don’t  know  who  it’ll  he.” 
lie  added,  winking  at  Ethel,  “but  l\e 
kind  of  got  my  suspicions." 

I  didn’t  say  anything  just  then.  I 
couldn't.  I  wanted  to  talk  with  I  tin!  ail 
alone,  to  make  her  sec.  if  1  could,  how  «. 
were  cheating  ourselves.  How.  with  «»nl\ 
one  life  to  lead,  we  were  throwing  .mav 
all  the  adventure  and  thrill  of  carving  <>  ir 
our  own  path  in  our  own  way.  I  dreaded 
it.  I  approached  the  subject  haltingl;  that 
night.  1  felt  like  a  criminal  about  t  •  r 
a  happy  home.  For  what  I  had  in  mind, 
if  she  would  agree  to  it,  meant  starting  all 
over  again,  starting  in  with  just  tin  little 
I  could  earn,  and  making  out  >a\  alone. 

I  stammered  into  the  subject,  hur  I  had 
hardly  uttered  a  sentence  befoi  i  It'  ili/i<l 
that  I  had  done  my  wife  the  gr<  •.*■  .r 
wrong  that  any  man  can  do.in  his  thought. 
I  had  underestimated  her.  She  kn<  •  ••■•hit 
I  was  going  to  say.  had  known  it  f«  i  w  cck 
in  that  strange,  instinctive  w.n  which 
women  have. 

“You  don't  suppose  I  could  h\«-  with 
you  for  twelve  years  and  not  ir 

was  going  on  in  your  mind,  d<>  v  i  "  s!  . 
demanded.  “I've  been  waiting  tor  .  i 
to  think  it  through,  and  I’m  last  as  <  \- 
cited  as  when  we  were  married.  I  hink  of 
the  fun  of  it,  Ned,  beginning  ali  •  •  r  ag.  n 
It's  like  having  two  lives  in  one.  ... 
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The  next  morning  1  went  to  the  colonel 
It  was  a  turbulent  session,  more 
lent  even  than  I  had  anticipated.  He 
stormed  and  roared.  We  were  a  couple  of 
fools,  a  fine  pair  of  babes  in  the  woods.  I 
was  just  as  bad  as  my  father, 
have 

willing  to  put  his  scientific  knowledge  to 
|  some  sensible  business  use 
ferred  to  stick  up  in  a  little  one-horse  jj 
college  teaching  a  lot  of  feather-brained 
young  fools,  bools  like  me  - 
I  he  storm  raged  for  an 
1  forth.  And  then  suddenly — so  suddenly 
|  that  it  took  me  entirely  unaware— it 
stopped.  For  the  first  time  in  twelve  years 
I  saw  deep  down 
of  Colonel  M 

His  voice  softened;  his  eyes 
stepped  across  and  laid  his 
shoulder. 

"  I  always  wanted  a  son.” 
choking  voice.  **  I  would  gi\.e  anything  in 
the  world  to  have  mv  own  flesh  and  blood 
sitting  down  there  in  my  place 
little  start  I’ve  made  and  building  it  into 
the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  in 
I’ve  hoped  that  vou— ”  He  stopped,  and  thing  I 
controlled  himself  with  an  effort.  "  But  < 


last  week  I  quote  this  paragraph.  It  refers 
turbu-  to  a  close  friend  of  mine,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  a  Pittsburgh  millionaire: 

It's  sort  of  too  bad  about  old  Jeff.  He  had 
the  makings  of  a  really  first-class  lawyer;  but 
who  might  between  the  automobiles,  and  Bermuda,  and 
made  a  fortune  if  he  had  only  been  Europe,  and  Palm  Beach,  the  law  didn't  have 

much  chance  for  its  white  alley.  From  the 
but  he~pre-  P0*01  °f  view  «>f  the  man  in  the  street  he  has 
■■everything  that  heart  could  desire."  But 
— ,  who  sees  him  more  often  than  I  do, 
tells  me  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  miserable 

hour,  back  and  ""  •** 

CO  I  might  go  on  with  several  other  in- 
k 'stances,  but  they  would  add  little  to  the 
story  and.  after  all.  it  is  my  story.  And  if 
beneath  the  hard  shell  I  were  asked  to  pin  a  moral  on  it  I  think  I 
ason.  to  his  big.  tender  heart,  should  quote  from  doughty  old  Carlyle,  who 
tilled  up;  he  said:  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found 
ands  on  my  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessing.” 

As  for  Ethel  and  me,  we  are  living  in  a 
he  said  in  a  good  little  house,  partly  paid  for,  as  I  said 
at  the  beginning.  We  have  our  good  little 
flivver  (now  in  its  Year  III:  Miles  i8,o>«>) 
taking  the  and  every  night  we  thank  our  lucky  stars 
«  that  /  did  not  wait  until  it  was  too  late, 
the  world,  before  cutting  loose  and  starting  to  do  the 
_  1  really  wanted  to  do.  For  we  are 
exceedingly  happy.  I  am  managing  editor 
c  more  for  Ethel’s  happiness  and  of  a  newspaper,  with  fair  prospects  of 
than  anything  else."  And  w  ith  that  succeeding  to  the  editorship.  I  am  active 
rned  suddenly  and  strode  across  the  in  politics,  and  who  knows  what  that  may 
and  stood  look  ingout  of  the  window,  mean?  Congress,  perhaps,  or  the  gover- 
ardly  knew  whether  to  go  or  stay.  It  norship?  Stranger  things  have  happened  in 
lisery  for  me.  I  felt  selfish  and  un-  this  staid  old  state.  At  any  rate,  we  arc 
ul;  and  yet  I  could  not  face  the  living  our  lives  and  having  our  fun,  and 
r  in  any  other  way.  Presently  he  even  the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Mason  are 
t  around,  stuck  one  of  his  big  cigats  reconciled  to  the  situation,  though  they 
•en  his  teeth  and  smiled,  lie  was  don’t  admit  it.  At  the  last  Republican 
d,  confident  self  again.  gathering  in  the  state  capital,  the  colonel 

ou're  a  couple  oLfools,”  he  snapped,  and  I  were  both  delegates,  and  I  was 
“and  I’m  going  to  have  one  dickens  of  a  scheduled  for  a  speech.  After  the  meeting 
time  keeping  your  mother  from  hav  ing  vot  a  friend  rushed  up  to  us,  with  a  stranger 
arrested.  But  I’ll  say  one  thing:  you’ve  in  tow. 

got  guts.  Get  out  of  ncre  now;  I'm  busy."  "Frank.”  he  cried  to  the  stranger, 

"want  to  make  you  acquainted.  Ned 
TTIAT  pretty  nearly  finishes  the  story,  MacDonald  and  Colonel  Mason.  Colonel 
*  which  would  hardly  be  worth  telling  if  Mason  is  Mr.  MacDonald" s  father-in-law." 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  there  are  so  I  he  colonel  puffed  up  like  a  pouter 
many  other  men  in  the  world  w  ho.  for  one  pigeon,  whether  w  ith  pride  or  a  touch  of 
reason  or  another,  are  living  their  lives  apoplectic  wrath  1  could  not  make  sure, 
without  ever  finding  their  -xork.  Ethel,  who  was  standing  by,  says  it  was 

From  a  letter  that  came  to  my  desk  only  pride. 


jL luxury 

By  EDGAR  A.  GUEST 

i Vo/  in  the  gilded  valh  of  ttealik 
Does  all  life's  luxury  abide: 

Who  sees  his  children  glow  tcith  health 
lias  more  than  money  can  provide* 

And  ihote  whose  homes  with  lot*  are  hie  ft. 

Whose  waits  with  merry  laughter  ring , 
Though  humbly  reared .  and  humbly  dressed 
Hate  riches  enried  by  the  kin;. 

Written  Map*  tally  for 

John  LiK4’  A  Co.  lor. 


I  here  is  no  luxury  in  the  life 
of  a  pioneer.  Many  businesses 
spring  up.  flourish  for  a  few 
years  and  die.  What  is  the 
reason  that  accounts  for  the 
great  mortality  of  business  con¬ 
cerns?  I  he  answer  is  in  the 
difference  in  vision,  methods 
and  policy. 

I  lie  heritage  which  comes  with 
the  years,  if  scrupulous  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  at  all  rimes 
to  render  a  dependable  service 
or  to  produce  a  dependable 
product,  is  the  wide-spread 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
name  of  that  sen  ice  or  product. 
And  such  a  confidence  is  a  luxu¬ 
ry,  which  mam  men  and  many 
businesses  never  achieve. 

Write  for  the  Book  of 
Happiness 

Book  was  written  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Snow.  Ph.  I).,  Northwestern  I'ni- 
versity,  a  recognized  authority  in 
psychology — tells  what  colors  are 
conducive  to  comfort,  rest  fulness, 
harmony,  etc.  FREE.  Write 
Department  26. 


I’aint  and  Famish  Makers  since  1849 
PHILADELPHIA 

Ki«v  vos«  rtnsauscii  Chicago  m»tu* 

AtHItlllK  PIK',1  LO*  ANOIIIt 


The  Seven  Greatest  Americans 


country  and  across  the  sea!  And  if  one  Americans  John  La  large  perhaps  ranks 
»m^l  discover  his  real  estimate  of  the  highest  for  his  breadth  and  learning,  as 
"damned  human  race."  as  he  used  to  call  well  as  for  his  artistic  achievement.  Then 
it.  one  should  read  his  "Mysterious  there  are  the  architects.  Unhappily  we 
Stranger."  prudently  reserved  for  publi-  scarcely  ever  think  of  them,  although 
cation  until  after  his  death.  So  we  will  their  works  are  full,  conspicuous,  and 
put  him  Fifth  on  our  list.  My  second  monumental.  We  think  of  the  Woolvvorth 
choice  would  be  Howells,  his  dear  friend.  Building  in  terms  of  a  man  who  made 
who  set  new  standards  in  novel  writing,  millions  selling  articles  for  five  and  ten 
Before  Howells  I  might  place  Henry  cents;  we  overlook  Cass  Gilbert,  who 
James,  had  I  read  more  of  him  and  were  tackled  and  solved  a  novel  problem  with 
he  not  by  adoption  half  an  Englishman,  such  soaring  grace.  And  there  arc  in  New 
\\  hen  it  comes  to  the  fine  arts,  other  'f  ork  the  two  impressive  railroad  ter- 
than  literature,  I  feel  even  less  confident  minals,  an  inspiration  to  the  hurrying 
than  in  other  fields  that  any  choice  is  pos-  traveler,  the  Public  Library,  the  Columbia 
sible.  Edward  Mac  Dowell  was.  I  am  coo-  Library',  and  the  very  perfect  St.  Paul’s 
fident,  our  greatest  musical  composer.  He  Chapel  on  the  Columbia  campus,  w  rought 
was  also  a  man  of  very  unusual  learning  out  with  lov  ing  care  in  every  detail  and 
and  intellectual  acumen.  Among  the  adorned  with  La  large’s  windows,  with 
painters  there  are  Whistler  and  Sargent,  the  blue  .T.gean  shining  behind  the  Apostle 
ranked  as  Americans  but  spending  their  Paul  preaching  to  the  Athenians  about 
mainly  in  England.  Of  /-  ■  /  -  ie  the  unknown  God.  Our  civilization  will 
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YORKSHIRE  MOORS,  ENGLAND* 


“ Confound  these  infernal  slippery  roads!  Why  don't  some  of  these  clever 
Johnnies  invent  a  tyre  that  won't  slither  about  so?" 

“ They  have — Kelly -Springfield  Cords." 


THERE  is  ample  justification  for  the  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  which  the  ow  ner  of  Kelly  Cords  places  in 
them.  Not  only  are  they  surefooted  on  practically  all 
kinds  of  roads  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather  hut  they 
have  that  characteristic  Kelly  sturdiness  which  insures 
long  mileage  in  spite  of  severe  punishment. 

Truly,  a  rare  combination  of  Safely  and  Service,  yet 
— it  costs  no  more  to  buy  a  Kelly. 

’Drnimt  by  Ljuren.-r  En,UnJ. 
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Controlled 
Spring  Action 


V/OUR  car  can  ride  com¬ 
fortably  on  rough  roads 


only  when  violent  spring  ac¬ 
tion  is  prevented.  The  vicious 
rebound  of  the  springs,  after 
the  bump,  is  the  cause  of  most 
breakage  and  most  discom¬ 
fort.  The  body  must  be  held 
as  level  as  possible  without  up 
and  down  movement.  That 
alone  can  give  completely 
restful  riding.  It  also  saves 
the  mechanism  and  the  tires 
and  results  in  distinctly  lower 
operating  and  repair  costs. 

Hasslcr  Shock  Absorbers  are 
wonderfully  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  spring  action.  They 
have  earned  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  over  a  million  car 
owners — and  the  respect  of 
automotive  engineers  every¬ 
where. 


ROBERT  H.  HASSLE R,  INC. 
Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


Kohkki  H.  IIassli r.  Ltd., 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


have  advanced  far  when  we  ask  who  de¬ 
signed  and  adorned  outstanding  buildings, 
such  as  the  Capitol  at  St.  Paul,  the  Boston 
Public  Library',  the  Congressional  Li¬ 
brary,  or  St.  Thomas’s  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

But  no  American  architect  can  aspire  to 
enduring  fame  yet.  And  the  same  can  be 
said  of  gifted  physicians  or  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigators,  who  usually  enjoy  little  repu¬ 
tation  beyond  their  own  guild.  Nor  does 
the  fame  of  historians,  lawyers,  and  min¬ 
isters  extend  far  either  in' time  or  space. 
So  we  shall  refrain  from  including  any  of 
these  highly  important  classes  in  our  list. 


W  illiam  James's  classes,  and  who  long 
taught  at  Harv  ard,  is.  as  one  of  our  college 


CM N ALLY,  I  come  to  the  group  in  which 
*  I  am  personally  most  deeply  interested : 


Hauler  Shark. Ibiorkrn  art  fir  isl/thra*  tho”t  thr  to-ntry 
Il'MfHlt  itorki  air  tarried  at  all  DiitrUatiag  Uficti 


what  may  be  called  the  "thinkers,"  who 
range  beyond  the  confines  of  a  particular 
art  or  science  or  profession,  and  endeavor 
to  clarify  our  notions  about  man,  his 
nature,  possibilities,  and  destiny.  Of 
these,  four  names  stand  out  in  my  mind, 
four  philosophers,  as  they  would  once 
have  been  called,  whose  insight  is  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  w'onder  and  excitement  to 
me.  They  seem  to  be  divided  by  a  great 
gulf  from  those  nearest  them.  I  know- 
others  who  have  thought  boldly  and 
honestly  and  have  expressed  themselves 
ingeniously.  But  these  four  have  thought 
so  much  more  boldly  than  the  others,  have 
so  much  more  successfully  uncovered 
hitherto  hidden  things,  and  escaped  so 
much  more  successfully  than  others  from 
the  routine  presuppo»itions  of  their  time, 
and  made  such  contributions  to  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  our  lives  and  the  problems  that 
beset  us.  that  I  have  no  doubts  of  their 
inherent  supremacy.  These  four  are  Wil¬ 
liam  James.  (leorge  Santayana,  Thorstein 
Veblen.  and  John  Dewey. 

William  James,  who  taught  for  many 
years  at  Harvard,  is  in  a  sense  the  Lincoln 
of  our  national  philosophy  in  the  peculiar 
affection  that  his  admirers  have  for  him. 
He  was  a  most  lovable  personality.  His 
great  work  on  psychology  put  the  whole 
subject  in  a  new  light,  brought  it  close  to 
every  one  of  us  and  made  it  of  urgent  daily 
importance.  The  work  he  began  in  obey¬ 
ing  the  ancient  behest  to  ‘‘understand 
ourselves”  has  been  carried  on  by  others, 
and  the  "new-"  psychology  should  in  the 
end  enable  us  to  lead  far  more  intelligent 
lives  than  has  hitherto  been  possible,  and 
to  make  far  better  terms  with  ourselves 
and  others  than  previous  generations  have 
done.  John  Dewey  has  carried  on  James's 
work  and  advanced  far  beyond  him  in  the 
analysis  of  human  nature  and  conduct. 
He  has  shown  why  the  older  philosophy 
and  psychology  were  too  remote  from  the 
lives  we  really  lead  to  cast  much  light  upon 
our  paths.  He  shows  how  we  must  use  in¬ 
telligence  to  break  and  modify  old.  nox¬ 
ious  habits.  Unhappily  he  is  not  so  highly 
gifted  as  James  as  a  stylist  but  fortunately 
he  enjoys  a  great  reputation  with  the 
more  alert  teachers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  his  "  Reconstruction  in  Philoso- 

Ehy"  and  his  recent  "Human  Nature  and 
onduct"  can  be  read  by  anyone  with  a 
fair  power  of  attention.  Both  of  these 
works  put  old  problems  in  a  wholly  new- 
light  for  most  of  us.  I  can  imagine  no 
more  important  duty  for  those  who  have 
familiarized  themselves  with  Dewey's 
ideas  than  to  busy  themselves  explaining 
and  recommending  them  to  others. 

(Icorgc  Santayana,  whom  1  remember 
years  ag<»  as  a  handsome  vouth  m  one  of 


taugnt  at  narx  ara,  is.  as  one  ox  our  college 
friends  remarked,  an  "Olympian.”  He 
reviews  the  course  of  human  reflection 
and  endeavor  with  a  species  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  remoteness  and  detachment.  Ilis 
style  is  exquisite  and  the  despair  of  other 
philosophic  writers.  But  profoundly  as  I 
admire  him,  I  see  that  he  can  never  appeal 
to  more  than  a  very  few,  who  have  de¬ 
voted  themselves  especially  to  philosophic 
meditation. 

Thorstein  Veblen  is  the  Henry  James 
of  Economics  and  Sociology,  so  fascinat¬ 
ingly  interwoven  is  his  style  and  thought. 
His  books  on  the  leisure  class,  business  as 
usual,  with  all  its  strange  hazards  and 
anomalies,  the  national  spirit,  the  role  of 
the  engineer  and  scientist,  and  the  patent 
deficiencies  of  our  education,  win  the  ad¬ 
miring  attention  of  all  those  who  incline 
to  look  at  man  as  a  serio-comic  animal 
who  should  be  handled  somewhat  ironi¬ 
cally.  As  for  his  fame,  when  Sinclair  Lew  is 
mentions  one  of  Vcblen's  books  as  having 
found  its  wav  into  Main  Street,  I  imagine 
scarcely  a  thousand  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers  of  "Main  Street” 
woujd  be  very  clear  as  to  Veblcn's  claims 
to  distinction.  He  should  nevertheless  be 
mentioned  among  those  entitled  to  a  fame 
which  he  can  scarcely  hope  for.  So  it  falls 
out  that,  reckoning  with  both  merit  and 
fame,  William  James  must  appear  as  Sixth 
on  my  list  and  John  Dewey  as  the  Srrrnth. 

In  timidly  settling  on  these  seven  names 
I  have,  as  is  apparent,  taken  account  of 
the  multiform  activities  of  mankind, 
political,  military,  commercial,  scientific, 
artistic,  literary,  and  philosophic;  of  the 
inherent  genius  of  the  candidates  as 
judged  by  those  best  able  to  estimate  their 
place  among  competitors  in  their  special 
field  of  endeavor  and,  lastly,  the  success 
each  has  had  in  winning  wide  recognition 
and  the  reverence  of  great  numbers  of  their 
fellow  men.  So,  taking  account  also  of  my 
own  limited  personal  knowledge,  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  prejudices,  I  should  be  person¬ 
ally  inclined  to  answer  the  Editor's  ques¬ 
tion  as  follows: 


'THE  seven  greatest  Americans  in  our 
1  history  are  Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Thomas 
Edison,  Mark  Twain,  William  James, 
and  John  Dewey. 

I  am  as  much  surprised  as  anyone  else 
that  the  list  has  fallen  out  thus."  It  is  the 
outcome  of  lines  of  reasoning  which  do 
not  appeal  to  others— but  of  course  the 
question  has  a  certain  fantastic  quality 
about  it  and  any  answer  is  bound  to  par¬ 
take  of  grotesqueness.  All  dogmatism  is 
out  of  place  and  the  fun  consists  in  think¬ 
ing,  not  in  drriding  in  a  matter  that  really 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  de¬ 
cided. 

Now  for  the  latter  part  of  the  Editor's 
question:  What  are  the  lessons  for  us 
when  we  spy  the  footprints  of  the  great 
on  the  sands  of  time?  The  great  man  is 
one  who  in  some  one  or  more  respects  es¬ 
capes  from  the  commonplace.  He  braves 
the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  being  ex¬ 
ceptional.  He  runs  great  risks  because  we 
are  afraid  of  the  exceptional.  He  is  likely 
to  be  without  honor  in  his  own  country 
and  age.  as  one  of  the  most  exceptional 
and  most  misunderstood  of  the  world’s 
great  men  so  bitterly  reflected.  To  be 
maligned  by  their  fellows — called  " here¬ 
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Jbr  Economical  Transportation 


Making  the  nation 

a  neighborhood 


George  Washington  saw  dearly 
and  far  ahead.  He  knew  that  Distance 
was  the  enemy  which  menaced  the  new 
Republic  most. 

One  of  his  first  acts  following  the  surren¬ 
der  at  Yorktown  was  to  mount  his  horse 
and  seek  out  new  paths  from  the  eastern 
seatx>ard  to  the  west. 

"Open  all  communications  which  Nature 
has  afforded,"  he  wrote  to  Henry  Ire, 
"and  encourage  their  use  to  the  utmost." 

Revolution  made  the  colonies  into  states; 
only  transportation  could  make  a  United 
States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  stage  coach  followed  the  ox  cart,  the 
steamboat  and  railroad  succeeded  the 
coach.  Then  came  the  automobile.  When 
there  were  no  roads,  it  created  them. 
Where  the  railroad  encircled  hills,  it 
pushed  boldly  across.  Where  rities  were 
separated  by  miles,  it  reduced  the  miles 
to  minutes.  It  has,  indeed,  o|x-ned  all 
paths  of  communication  and  encouraged 
their  use  "to  the  utmost.” 


General  Motors  builds  five  passenger  au¬ 
tomobiles,  of  which  Chevrolet  is  one. 

Chevrolet  brought  to  the  General  Motors’ 
family  a  vision  of  great  multitudes  who 
needed  economical  transportation — a 
quality  car  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
Prtxlucmg  such  a  car.  Chevrolet  met  a 
public  response  that  was  tremendous  and 
has  Ixrn  increasing  ever)'  year. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  those  cars 
will  play  the  largest  role  which  can  give 
the  largest  value.  It  is  on  the  recognition 
of  this  fundamental  truth  that  General 
Motors  stands. 

By  the  economies  of  large  purchasing 
power  and  quantity  production;  by  the 
free  interchange  of  men  and  money  and 
ideas;  by  the  fullest  encouragement  of 
engineering  research  General  Motors 
helps  to  build  added  value  into  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  each  of  its  parts. 

Its  ample  resources  are  a  guarantee  that 
each  of  the.ve  parts  is  ]>ermanent — a  con¬ 
tinuing  factor  in  the  unfinished  task  of 
making  the  nation  a  neighl>orhood. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

w 

BlIICK  •  CADILLAC  •  CHEVROLET  *  OAKLAND  •  OLDSMOBILE  CMC  TRUCKS 

Delco  and  Rcmy  EJecthcal  Equipment  •  Klaxon  Warning  Signals  •  Fisher  Bodies  •  Jaxon  Rims 
Delco  light  and  Power  Plants  and  Frigidaire  -  New  Departure  Ball  Bearings  •  Jacox  Sleeting  Gears 
Harrison  Radiators  •  H*att  Roller  Bearings  •  AC  Spark  Plugs— AC  Speedometers 
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How  a  roofing  mistake 
cost  Charlie  Benson  his  home 

By  Don  R.  Ransburg 


It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  met 
Charlie  Benson.  I  hadn’t  seen  him  in 
years.  After  a  few  minutes’  chat,  I 
asked  him  about  that ‘old -  sty  1?  roof  I 
once  put  on  his  house. 

"Well,  sir,”  said  he,  "I  hav£  long 
wanted  to  tell  you  about  that  roof. 
You  see.  I  have  learned  a  good  deal 
about  roofing  since  then.  It  has  been 
an  expensive  lesson,  too,  fqjr  it  cost 
me  my  home.  \  r  . 

"It  happened  like  this:  One  night 
during  a  nearby  fire,  a  burning  ember 
was  blown  on  my  roof.  Our  home  Vas 
in  ruins  before  the  blaze  could  be  put 
out.  We  escaped  with  our  lives-  that 
was  about  all. 

“As  for  my  two  next-door  neighbors' 
homes,  the  flying  sparks  had  no  effect  on 
those  asphalt  shingled  roofs.  They  proved 
a  better  protection  than  our  fire  department. 

"But  that  is  not  all  I  have  learned.*’  said 
Benson.  "I  have  learned  that  there  are 
many  qualities  of  asphalt  shingles.  Neigh¬ 
bor  Brown's  roof,  for  example,  was  a  com¬ 
plete  disappointment.  It  quickly  developed 
leaks,  ruined  their  interior  decorations,  and 
required  endless  repairing. 

"Now  I  know.”  said  Benson,  “that  you 
are  wondering  about  the  Vulcanite  Roof 
you  put  on  John  Baker's  house.  That  as¬ 


phalt  shingle  roof  is  surely  a  wonder!  The 
shingles  have  stayed  flat  and  resisted  all 
kinds  of  weather.  Besides,  they  make  a  fine 
looking  roof  and  are  still  good  today." 

•  •  • 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Benson’s  bad  luck ; 
however.  I  was  glad  to  know  about  Baker's 
Vulcanite  Roof.  For  this  again  confirmed 
my  long-standing  belief  in  this  wonderful 
roofing. 

Today,  when  my  customers  want  a  real 
roof,  I  always  recommend  Vulcanite.  I 
know  it  is  heavy,  rigid,  tough  and  strong  — 
the  kind  that  gives  service. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  big  reasons 
back  of  Vulcanite  quality  is  the  Glendinning 
Saturation  Process.*  According  to  this 
process,  I  am  told,  the  felt  base  is  run 
THREE  TIMES  through  a  hot  asphalt 
saturating  bath.  Then  huge,  steam-heated 
rollers  literally  "drive"  the  excess  asphalt 
into  the  felt.  No  soft  or  porous  spots  remain 
to  let  in  moisture  and  cause  rotting. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  my  experiences 
with  Vulcanite  have  been  exceptional.  I  am 
told  that  thousands  of  other  builders  and 
users  have  given  similar  reports— and  that 
it  is  today  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
used  of  all  roofings.  Moreover,  it  is  even 
better  today  than  ever  before. 

I  usually  buy  Vulcanite  Roofing  from 
local  lumber  or  building  material  dealers. 
Or.  if  I  want  special  information.  I  write 
the  Vulcanite  Division,  The  Beaver  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company.  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


VULCANITE  ROOFING,  WALL 
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The  Vulcanite  Roof  shown  above  is 
made  of  “Self-Spacing”  Individual 
Shingles.  Patented  "shoulder"  auto¬ 
matically  regulates  the  space  be¬ 
tween  shingles.  Also  seals  the  roof 
above  the  notch.  Shingles  lay  easily 
and  economically— produce  an  extra 
thick  roof  that  combines  beauty  with 
long  wear. 

Vulcanite  "Hexagon"  Slab  Shingles  pro¬ 
duce  a  beautiful,  durable  roof  of  extra  thick - 
neat  and  unusual  fire-resisting  qualities.  Easy 
and  economical  to  lay  in  the  usual  way  or 
over  old  shingles.  Patented  design  gives  a 
deep,  tile  effect. 

Vulcanite  "Doubleflte"  Slab  Shingles  make 
u  distinctively  individual  roof,  not  unlike 
Italian  tile.  Economical  to  lay.  Triangular 
projections  underlie  each  slot  and  assure  extra 
weur  and  weather  protection. 

Vulcanite  Roofings  are  also  made  in  roll  and 
ordinary  shingle  styles  for  homes,  commercial 
and  industrial  buildings  in  jumbo  and  stand¬ 
ard  weights  in  smooth  finishes,  surfaced  with 
mica,  talc  and  sand;  also  in  red  and  green 
crushed  slate  finishes. 

You  can  always  identify  Genuine  Vul¬ 
canite  Roofint  by  the  well-known 
Vulcanite  name  on  the  label. 
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'Glendinning 
Saturation  Process 

Why  it  insures  roofing 
satisfaction  and  economy 

This  process  was  named 
after  Robert  Glendinning, 
who  many  years  ago  founded 
the  Vulcanite  Roofing  Busi¬ 
ness  in  Belfast.  Ireland,  and 
who  is  considered  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  asphalt  roof¬ 
ing  industry  in  this  country. 

The  Glendinning  Satura¬ 
tion  Process  is  based  upon  the 
continuous  method.  Only 
genuine  Mexican  asphalt  and 
our  own  make  of  tough,  long 
fibre,  pure  felt  are  used.  No 
imitations,  adulterants  or 
other  cheapening  materials. 
By  means  of  this  process, 
every  tiny  niche,  crevice  and 
pore  of  the  felt  base  is  thor¬ 
oughly  and  permanently  im¬ 
pregnated.  This  process  is 
today  one  of  the  biggest  rea¬ 
sons  why  Vulcanite  Roofing 
never  softens,  dries  or  curls 
under  summer's  hot  sun.  why 
it  avoids  brittle  hardness  and 
cracking  in  freezing  weather, 
why  it  retains  its  beauty  and 
weather  proof  properties  even 
after  years  of  exposure.  In 
fact,  this  time -tested  process 
is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  world -wide  prestige  of 
Vulcanite  Roofing  has  been 
built. 


Send  for  Free  Sample 
Descriptite  Folde 
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101  Uses  for  Beaver  Wall  Board 

Have  you  a  wall  or  ceiling  that  needs  repairing? 
Have  you  some  remodeling  to  do?  Do  you  need 
additional  rooms?  Arc  you  building  a  new  garage  or 
summer  home?  Have  you  an  idle  attic?  Do  you  need 
new  partitions  in  factory,  office  or  store?  For  these 
purposes  and  scores  of  others  where  a  smooth  and 
easily  handled  sheet  of  tough,  durable,  heat,  cold 
and  moisture-proof  board  is  required,  use  Genuine 
Beaver  Wall  Board. 

By  insisting  upon  the  genuine,  you  gain  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  (I)  Virgin  Spruce  Fibre  Through  and 
Through.  <2l  26- Layer  Laminated  Construction. 
(3)  Patented  "Scaltite"  Moisture-Proofing  Formula. 
(41  Kiln-Dried  and  Seasoned.  (5)  “Dead  Air" 
Insulation  against  cold  and  heat  and  sound.  (6)  Art 
Mat  Surfuce.  Genuine  Beaver  Wall  Board  is  plainly 


marked  for  your  guidance  and  protection.  Insist 
upon  seeing  the  Red  Beaver  Border  and  Beaver  Trade 
Mark  on  the  margins  of  the  back  face  of  each  panel. 

Your  lumber  or  building  .upply  dealer  can  furnish  genuine 
Beaver  Wall  Board  in  panel*  J2  or  46  inches  wide  and  from  6 
to  16  fret  long. 

Write  for  a  FREE  COPY  of  the  BEAVER  PLAN  BOOK 
which  tells  all  about  Beaver  Wall  Board. 

Beaver  Gypsum  Wall 

Beaver  Gypsum  Wall  comes  in  large,  wide  panels  of  stone- 
like  gypsum  plaster,  sandwiched  between  two  facings  of  tough 
fibre  board  These  panels  are  nailed  to  the  studding  or  over 
old  walk  You  can  saw  them  ,u*t  like  lumber. 

Beaver  Gypsum  Walls  can  be  painted,  papered  or  paneled 
immediately.  Will  not  warp-bura-crack— or  crumble.  Per¬ 
manent  as  a  stone  wall  Save  much  labor,  time  and  "mi*." 

Millions  of  feet  of  Beaver  Gypsum  WaU  are  used  annually 
in  new  building  construction.  It  is  sold  by  leading  dealers 
in  lumber  and  build  mg  supplies.  Upon  request  we  will  send 
you  a  sample^of  Beaver  Gypsum  Wall  with  complete  in  for - 


THE  BEAVER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  Inc.  Administration  Offices:  BUFFALO.  N.  Y..U.S.A 

TIIOROLD.  OST..  CANADA  -  LONDON.  ENGLAND 
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tic,”  “atheist,”  or  "red” — shunned,  per¬ 
secuted.  banished,  imprisoned,  burned,  or 
crucified  has  been  the  lot  of  men  we  now 
rank  as  supremely  great.  We  seem  never 
to  learn  the  lesson,  and  arc  as  ready  to 
punish  divergence  from  respectable  ways 
of  thinking  and  doing  as  e\er  man  has 
been.  Dewey  says  that  for  one  man  that 
thanks  God  that  he  is  not  as  other  men. 
there  are  a  thousand  to  thank  Him  that 
they  are  so  like  their  neighbors  that  no 
one  will  notice  them.  So  there  is  every 
discouragement  to  those  who  find  them¬ 
selves  forging  ahead  of  the  procession. 
They  arc  likely  to  be  harshly  recalled  to 
the  ranks,  'l  oo  few  of  us  study  the  lives  of 
great  men,  or  reallv  consider  their  claim 
to  the  reputation  which  they  have  gained. 
It  is  onlv  by  doing  this  that  we  can  derive 
any  real  good  from  them  and  take  heart 
again  when  we  face  thcobstacles  they  had  to 
face  in  the  disapproval  of  their  associates. 

Wc  arc  by  nature  timid,  and  our  educa¬ 
tion  cultivates  conformity  and  discour¬ 
ages  originality.  The  main  reason  is  that 
wc  want  others  to  be  docile  and  predict¬ 
able  and  convenient  for  us.  Ethics  and 
morality,  as  usually  accepted,  consist  in 
warnings  against  doing,  not  in  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  do. 

Now,  every  one  of  us  is  exceptional  by 
nature  and  experience.  No  two  of  us  arc 
alike  in  taste,  capacity,  and  the  range  of 
our  interests;  but  we  are  rarely  encour¬ 
aged  to  exhibit  our  peculiarities  -only  our 
likenesses.  There  was  never  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  universe  a  person  precisely 
like  you  or  me,  and  there  will  never  be. 
'To  make  our  lives  sublime  would  be  to 
realize  boldly  the  capacities  wc  each 
possess.  And  the  study  of  the  lives  of  the 
great  would  be  a  study  of  how  rare  indi¬ 
viduals  have,  in  the  face  of  constant  dis¬ 
couragement,  managed  to  do  this. 

/GREATNESS,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
largely  bravery — courage  in  escaping 
from  old  ideas  and  old  standards  and  re¬ 
spectable  ways  of  doing  things.  I  his  is  one 
of  the  chief  elements  in  w  hat  wc  vaguely 
call  capacity.  If  you  do  not  dare  to  differ 
from  your  associates  and  teachers  you  will 
never  be  great  or  your  life  sublime.  You 
may  be  the  happier  as  a  result,  or  you  may 
be  miserable,  ror  physicians  now  know 
that  a  great  deal  of  distress  and  disease  is 
the  result  of  what  is  called  the  “inferior¬ 
ity  complex” — our  sense  of  lack  of  recog¬ 


nition.  and  our  inadequacy  to  realize  the 
great  things  that  we  feel  to  be  in  us.  We 
arc  right  in  surmising  that  we  have  far 
more  capacity  than  we  are  able  to  mani¬ 
fest.  I  his  is  rather  grotesquely  proved  bv 
the  fact  that  we  never  get  praise  enough. 
Our  deserts  outrun  the  rccoenition  which 
others  are  willing  to  grant.  In  a  sense,  we 
are  all  great  to  ourselves  and  we  crave 
that  others  should  see  that  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  alone—  bad  luck,  unfavorable 
conditions,  jealousy,  persecution,  want  of 
sympathy — account  for  our  failure  to 
prove  our  distinction. 

Should  our  world  get  freer  and  more 
tolerant  of  divergence,  and  more  appre¬ 
ciative  of  variation  and  individuality, 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  greatness, 
for  grrarncss  is  not  only  a  bold  escape  from 
the  routine,  conventional  and  accepted, 
but  it  is  really  at  bottom  a  sort  of  exten¬ 
sion  or  amplification  of  the  commonplace. 
I  he  scientific  man  secs  what  others  sec. 
and  then  he  looks  hard  and  sees  more;  and 
then  things  do  not  seem  to  him  as  they  did 
before.  No  with  the  philosopher,  and  the 
poet.  The  artist  secs  possibilities  which 
others  miss,  in  color  and  form.  This  is  the 
way  things  get  along.  Each  of  us  is  treat 
in  so  far  as  t ve  perceive  and  act  on  the  in¬ 
finite  possibilities  which  lie  undiscovered 
and  unrecognized  about  us. 

IT  WILL  be  observed  that  I  have  mcn- 
*  tioned  no  women  among  the  great.  1 
have  taught  women  as  well  as  men  for  many 
years,  and  see  no  special  or  clear  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  possibilities.  Hut  women 
arc  traditionally  permitted  far  less  free¬ 
dom  than  even  the  scanty  amount  ap¬ 
proved  in  men.  To  be  great,  as  w‘e  base 
seen,  one  must  be  brave  and  take  the 
risks  of  neglecting  the  usual  demands 
made  upon  our  credulity,  and  the  usual 
plan  of  life  laid  down  for  us  by  the  people 
among  whom  wc  live.  Now  the  woman 
has  hitherto  had  far  less  chance  of  escape 
than  the  man.  Most  men  yield  to  the 
pressure  toward  conformity  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  women.  Hut  times  arc 
changing,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
emergence  of  women  who  will  disengage 
themselves  from  the  old  ideas  of  feminine 
propriety  and  from  the  often  quite  silly 
demands  made  upon  them  in  the  matter  of 
dress  and  trivial  social  obligations,  and 
develop  here  and  there  the  varied  capacity 
which  I  am  confident  that  they  possess. 


My  List  of  the  Seven  Greatest  Americans 

Prize  Context  Announcement 


IN  THE  article  you  have  just  read, 
I  Doctor  Robinson  gives  you  a  list  of 
men  who  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  seven 
greatest  Americans.  W  hat  are  your  ideas 
on  the  subject?  What  seven  would  you 
select  as  the  greatest  this  country  has 
produced?  Possibly  you  will  not  agree 
with  Doctor  Robinson  in  a  single  instance. 
Anyway,  write  us  your  list  of  the  seven 
greatest  men,  and  g.ve  a  few  sentences 
explaining  why  each  one  was  selected.  He 

tusr  as  original  as  you  care  to;  don’t  se- 
cct  any  one  because  others  have  done  so, 
but  make  the  list  absolutely  your  own. 
I  hink  over  your  country’s  history  and 
the  great  men  and  women  whom  you 
know  or  know  about,  regardless  of 
whether  they  arc  famous  or  obscure, 


and  then  write  us  your  conclusions  in  a 
letter  of  not  more  than  four  hundred 
w-ords.  Wc  offer  these  prizes:  £20,  first 
prize;  £10,  second  prize;  £5,  third  prize. 
Competition  closes  June  20th.  Win¬ 
ning  letters  w  ill  appear  in  the  September 
issue. 

Address  Contest  Editor,  The  Am  mu- 
can  Magazine,  ?8i  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Contributions  to  this  contest,  and  any 
enclosure,  cannot  be  returned,  so  make  a 
copy  of  your  contest  letter,  and  of  any  en¬ 
closures,  if  you  want  to  preserve  them. 
Manuscripts  and  inquiries  not  connected 
with  the  contest  must  be  sent  under  sep¬ 
arate  cover  to  the  Editor  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine. 
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“Oh  boy!  what  a  difference 
Twinplex  made  in  that  shave. 

No  new  blade  ever  before  shaved  so  smoothly. 
Twinplex  sure  does  improve  new  blades  100%.” 
Yes,  and  delivers  100  smooth  shaves  from  each  new 
blade.  A  few  turns  strops  both  edges  at  once.  Less 
trouble  than  changing  blades.  Sold  everywhere. 
Twinplex  Sales  Co., St. Louis,  NewYork,  Montreal 


make  of  tingle  rdgr  bU<!e 
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The  World  Makes  Way  for  a 
Yho  Knows  Where  He’s  G< 


Orderly 


YOUR  money  in  your  bill  •  fold. 

Your  cigarettes  in  their  cate. 
Your  fountain  pen,  accessible,  con¬ 
venient  on  its  clip-  But!  How  about 
your  keys? 

Are  they  in  a  bulging  lump,  wearing 
and  tearing  your  pockets;  disorgan¬ 
ized,  jumbled,  inconvenient,  hard  to 
find? ........  Then  you  need 

a  Buxton  Keytainer! 


A  Keytainer  keeps  your  keys  flat, 
orderly  and  easy  to  find;  and  pro¬ 
tects  your  pockets  and  clothing.  In 
many  styles  and  prices  from  30c.  to 
$11;  in  sizes  holding  8  to  16  keys. 
There’s  one  that  you  will  like. 

There  is  a  special  type  with  a  handy 
pocket  for  small  important  papers. 


ALL  Buxton  Keytainert  have  the 
patented  revolving  humped  hook, 
.which  prevents  the  loss  of  keys  and 
makes  them  easy  to  turn.  Protect 
your  pockets  with  a  Keytainer. 

Dr  alert:  Wrlir  for  dr  la  111  of 
t.tO  Inlrodutlory  aitorimrnt 

Buxton.  Inc. 

Dept.  M.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

MAKRKIDCF.  BI.DG..  NF.W  YORK 
In  Canada;  Rowland  &  Campbell,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg;  Julian  Sal*  Leather  Gooda  Co.. 
Toronto. 


BUXTON 

KEYTAINER 
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3  The  rolling  pin  outdone. 

It  uke«  three  men  to 
work  this  one.which  rolls  the 
rubber  into  smooth  sheets. 


1  Crude  rubber.  Looks  like  dough,  doesn't  it? 
*  Several  kinds  of  rubber  are  used,  and  to  get 
the  right  results  these  varieties  must  be  put  to¬ 
gether  according  to  a  recipe. 


4  Strips  in  the  shape  of  a  telephone  re- 
reiver  Mtr  punched  out  of  the  rubber. 
These  strips  in  pairs,  with  a  mold  between 
them,  are  then  put  into  a  closed  baking  pan. 


This  machine  combines  the  different 


“  kinds  of  rubber.  The 
same  as  with  bisruit  doug 
ingredients  thoroughly. 


Made  to  a  recipe, 
baked  like  a  biscuit 

V/OU  may  he  interested  to  know  that 
the  process  for  making  your  tele¬ 
phone  receiver  case  is  for  all  the  world 
the  way  Mother  makes  her  biscuit. 

The  pictures  tell  the  story — one  of 
many  curious  sidelights  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Western  Electric  telephones. 

A  fascinating  work,  but  an  exacting 
one.  It  demands  constant  testing  of 
materials  and  improvement  in  design 
and  the  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  result?  A  telephone  that  is  the 
standard  the  world  over. 


C  Baking  on  a  grand  scale. 
^  The  chef  who  puts  the  re¬ 
ceiver  forma  into  an  oven. 
The  heat  there  would  scorch 
i  a  hatch  of  home-made  bis- 
I  cuit,  but  it’s  needed  to  vul¬ 
canize  the  rubber. 


Western  Electric 


6  The  receiver  case,  baked 
hard  to  well  protect  the  del. 
icate  mechanism  it  is  to  cover. 
It  next  goes  through  a  hnbhing 
and  polishing  process  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  your  telephone. 


Since  1369  Makers  of  Electrical  Equipment 
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mm  .  m  -  J  rion  two  salesmen  and  their  wives  would  not  offer  sufficient  opportunity  for  his 

UTAlll/l  y/\ii  Ha  be  the  guests  of  the  company.  One  would  growth  and  development.  He  fought  a 
»’  Hdl  Tf  UU1U  jvU  UU  be  the  man  who  wrote  the  greatest  volume  short  and  decisive  battle  with  himself, 

of  business  during  the  month  of  August,  which  ended  in  his  resolution  to  resign. 

•  !.•  1  O  The  second  would  be  the  man  who  turned  The  next  day  he  received  a  telegram 

in  ftis  place:  the  greatest  number  of  policies.  si  mmoning  him  to  the  home  office. 

*  "Better  get  some  new-  clothes.”  Davis  "Hang  up  your  hat  and  take  a  seat,” 

told  his  wife.  "You  are  going  to  be  one  of  called  out  the  general  manager,  when  lie 
the  two  ladies  in  the  case.”  reported.  "I've  got  some  good  news  for 

"But  how  can  you  expect  to  win  out  you!” 

The  steeplejack  lights  his  against  two  thousand  salesmen,  manv  of  Dayis  sat  down. 

[  them  with  years  of  experience?”  she  asked.  "We’ve  called  you  in,”  continued  the 
pipe  and  goes  on  j  "I  haven't  a  Chinaman's  chance  to  turn  general  manager,  "to  give  you  the  biggest 

j  in  the  greatest  volume  of  business,"  he  re-  opportunity  we  have  ever  offered  any 
painting  |  plied.  "But  watch  me  go  after  the  greatest  man.  1  have  railroad  reservations  for  you 

!  number  of  individual  policies.”  and  your  wife  to  proceed  at  once  to  Dallas, 

J  exas.  \\  e’re  going  to  turn  the  entire 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  steeplejack  487  ,OWa  and  state  ofl  exas  oyer  to  you,  because  we  are 

feet  above  the  street  level.  Hanging  on  by  .  Nebraska  in  the  menthol  August.  1911,  convinced  that  it  is  the  ripest  and  richest 
his  teeth  he  is  applying  a  more  or  less  is stilloneof thcdassictof insurance  annals,  field  in  the  country  to-day.  If  you  clean 
rough-and-ready  coat  of  paint  to  a  flagpole.  Working  from  morning  until  midnight,  up  dow  n  there  the  w  ay  you  have  else- 
Right  in  the  mid.t  of  .  boy  morning’,  W"***  '™*>. .own  by  any  t»m-  »h<ro  there'.  ,11  kinds  of  prestige  usd 
painting  an  adventurous  t>ee  buzzes  into  Potation  in  sight,  interviewing  prospects  money  in  it  for  you.  Go  to  it,  old  man! 
the  picture.  In  fact,  there  are  two  bees,  at  any  hour  and  any  place,  he  soon  swept  'N  ith  a  lump  in  Ins  throat  as  big  as  a 
both  buzzing  viciously.  past  all  competitors  in  the  Middle  West  walnut,  Davis  leaned  forward  and  shook 

uru,,*  aknoM  when  the  month’*  returns  were  totaled  it  his  head  slow  ly. 

\\  hat  should  the  steeplejack  do?  was  discovered  th4t  lhe  Iowan  not  only  "It’s  too  late.”  he  said.  "When  I  got 

There  being  in  the  profession  no  local  led  the  sales  force  of  the  whole  country  your  wire  1  was  just  getting  ready  to  come 
rules  for  buzzing  bees,  your  average  but  that  he  had  shattered  all  existing  in.  anyway  and  offer  mv  resignation!” 
steeplejack  probably  would  get  the  all-  records  for  the  number  of  policies  written  “Your  resignation?  What  in  thunder 
clear  signal  from  below  and  slide  promptly  in  a  sinR|c  momh  |n  addition  to  winning  arc  you  talking  about?” 
own  sa  e  y.  the  contest,  he  was  presented  at  the  con-  Davis  explained  how  and  why  he  had 

But  not  Our  Hero.  He  taken  out  his  \ention  with  a  check  for  the  largest  arrived  at  his  decision.  1  lie  general  man- 

pip«\  lights  it,  and  goes  on  painting.  prize  bonus  check  ever  paid  by  the  com-  ager  heard  him  through  and  then  burst 

"It  soothes  the  nerves,”  he  says  frankly  pany  under  similar  conditions  and  h*  into  a  laugh. 
about  pipe  smoking.  was  elected  vice  president  of  the  star  sales-  inure  bilious  to-day,  Frank,  Ik- 

...  .  .  .  .  .  ,  men's  executive  council.  Thus  ended  Frank  said.  "  Bern  working  too  hard,  1  reckon. 

#  Wj  l1""'  ,nh“  k'h  fire,  year  In  .he  insurance  burlneu.  Go  back  home  and  get  ready  to  leave  for 

pipe  on  lh.«  bre-lliaiinj  ^nunona.  but  :  sho,'lv  after  hi,  return  home  Davi,  wa,  1  exa,  ar  once.’’ 

we  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  Edgeworth.  commandeered  to  assist  in  picking  sales-  1  ou  don  t  seem  to  understand,  said 

men  for  the  Omaha  district  and  instruct-  Davis  slowly.  "I'm  through.  I’ll  stay  any 
For  Edgeworth  does  much  to  give  the  jnR  them  in  his  own  rapid-fire  methods,  reasonable  length  of  time,  to  clean  up 
smoker  a  sense  of  calm,  peaceful  security.  ,,chjd  been  carrying  on  this  work,  in  con-  whatever  may  be  hanging  fire;  but  after 
Of  course  we  wouldn’t  care  to  go  on  junction  with  his  regular  soliciting,  when  that  I’m  leaving  you." 

f>rd  as  claiming  that  he  w-as  called  to  the  nomc  office  and  given  "(Jo  back  to  Columbus  and  quit  your 

iking  a  ran  of  Edge-  charge  of  the  entire  state  of  Ohio,  where  kidding!"  was  the  general  manager's  only 
th  is  as  good  as  a  the  organization  had  slumped  into  the  response,  ashc  shoved  him  tow  aru  the  door. 

doldrums  and  bus, no,  >»  almost  a.  a 

il«i  like  to  register  His  success  here  was  notable.  YUHEN  Davis  reached  home  at  mid- 

•ngly  the  opinion  a  ^  m"n,bs  he  had  rebuilt  and  *  *  night  he  was  told  that  the  long- 

t  smoking  any  pipe  inspired  an  effective  and  enthusiastic  or-  distance  telephone  operator  had  been  after 
kos  life  »em  more  j  ganization.  him.  He  went  to  bed— only  to  be  roused  a 

worth  living  and  Although  less  than  two  years  in  the  in-  half-hour  later.  It  was  the  general  manager 
that  smoking  a  '  su ranee  business  Davis  was  now  making  calling  up  to'say  that  thecompany  wouldn’t 

ni|ie  tilled  with  more  than  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  let  him  go  under  any  circumstances.  Davis 

Edgeworth  help*  he  seemed  just  on  the  threshold  of  greater  repeated  his  determination— -and  hung  up. 

'  ‘  things.  At  this  point,  however,  he  took  a  I  hen  he  sat  down  in  his  pajamas,  curled 

If  you  are  inter-  step  that  w  as  directly  tied  up  w  ith  his  his  toes  around  the  rungs  of  his  chair  and 

reted  in  finding  decision  of  the  year  before — always  to  spent  the  next  two  hours  writing  a  long 

out  more  about  (  face  ,hc  faCts  and  act  fearlessly  on  their  letter  of  resignation.  He  set  forth  in  full 

Eogew  ortn,  the  |  evidence.  During  this  period  he  had  been  Ins  reason  for  leaving  and  tendered  his 

bTor^you  to  let  a  careful  study  of  the  field  of  life  thanks  for  all  the  consideration  that  had 

Larus  &  Brother  Company  send  you  some  insurance,  and  had  decided  that  if  he  was  been  shown  him.  A  few  days  later  Davis 
free  sample*  so  that  you  can  try  the  tobac-  **?  the  goal  w  hich  hr  had  set  for  received  a  return  letter,  w  hich  finally  ac- 

co  for  yourself.  himself  he  must  be  associated  with  one  of  ccpted  his  resignation  and  paid  a  warm 

....  ,  ..  ,  the  larger  companies — one  whose  opera-  tribute  to  his  services. 

’ T k,iT  <«■"'  covered  i he  entire  country.  Me  Davis’,  fir.,  Hep  toward  making  a  ne« 
mediately  generous  helpings  both  of  Edge-  realized  that  if  he  was  to  make  such  a  connection  was  to  write  letters  to  nine  ot 
worth  Plug  Slice  and  Heady- Rubbed.  If  change  it  meant  a  sharp  immediate  hnan-  the  largest  mutual  life  insurance  com- 
you  will  also  include  the  name  and  address  cial  sacrifice,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  panies  in  the  held,  setting  forth  briefly  his 
of  your  tobacco  dealer,  we  will  make  it  opportunity.  experience  and  asking  if  an  opening  was 

easier  for  you  to  get  Edgeworth  regularly.  Once  he  recognized  these  facts  he  found  available.  He  received  nine  replies,  sev- 
For  the  free  samples  address  Larus  &  himself  churned  bv  a  conflict  of  emotions,  eral  of  which  offered  him  immediate  cin- 
Brother  Company.  25  South  21st  Street,  He  was  enthusiastically  happy  in  his  woik  plovment.  I  he  least  favorable  of  all  the 

Richmond,  Virginia.  and  making  far  more  money  than  he  had  replies  was  from  the  Equitable.  And  that 

_  ever  made  before.  His  associates  were  all  was  the  one  which  Davis  decided  to  follow 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchant,:  If  your  ,  ,  rooters,  and  whenever  be  went  to  up. 

&S  ^"Brother*  Company*  ±  t  i° 

send  you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  c"mPan>*  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  himself  to  the  superintendent  of  agencies 
two-dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  whispered  of  greater  things  to  come,  lo  of  the  Equitable.  For  three  days  the 
Plug  Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  offset  all  this,  he  had  only  bis  new-born  Middle-Westerner,  of  whom  the  officials 
price  you  would  pay  the  jobber.  conviction  that  his  present  association  did  had  already  heard  interesting  reports,  was 
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A  row  of  little  houses 
standing  side  by  side' 


“The  one  with  Arcola  was 
the  one  the  buyer  buycd 


If  you  ever  want 
to  sell  your  house 
ARCOLA  is  a  salesman 


akco  mi 


I  WISH  to  inquire  how  long  it  house  was  hot-watcr  heated  by 
would  take  to  get  another  Ar-  an  Arcola  and  American  Radi' 
cola,  similar  to  the  one  you  sold  ators.” 

me  last  year,  as  l  have  sold  my  .  .  ... 

house."  writes  E.  D.  Saunders  of  Arcola  is  anin  vest  merit  on  which 

j||  it  is  impossible  to  lose.  If  you  want 

' .  ... ,  ,  .  to  sell  your  home  you  discover 

Possibly  you  will  be  interested  in  ^  b  are  g|ad  tQ  more 

knowing  how  the  Arcola  entered  for  a  house  with  an  American  Ra- 

m  dea1’  ^  con“-  M>'  diator  in  each  room.  If  you  keep 
neighbor  and  I  owned  houses  ad-  the  house  S£verj,  w,nters  Abco. 

joining,  that  were  budt  by  a  hous-  ^  cosC  fa  entirely  absorbed.  It 

mg  company  and  exactly  a  *'.  for  itself  m  the  fuel  it  saves. 

both  or  us  were  trying  to  sell  and 

a  prospective  buyer,  after  looking  Send  today  to  either  address  be' 
both  houses  over,  paid  me  six  low  for  a  fine  Arcola  book.  Life 
hundred  dollars  more  than  my  is  too  short  for  shivering;  begin 
neighbor  was  asking,  because  my  this  year  to  enjoy  radiator  warmth. 


or  every  heating  need 


ERJCANlDEAL 

\DIATORS1BOOERS 


816  So.  Michigan  AveM  Dept. 76 
CHICAGO 


104  West  42nd  St..  Dept.76 
NEW  YORK 
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DAVIS  was  handed  exactly  what  he 
asked  for.  A  certain  slice  of  North¬ 
western  territory,  with  its  branch  head¬ 
quarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was 
known  as  the  company's  " graveyard.' "  A 
disjointed  and  discouraged  organization 
was  doing  about  £1,500,000  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  a  year.  Davis  went  there  starting 
out  in  his  new  held  at  half  the  salary  he 
had  been  making  in  Ohio. 

He  reached  bt.  Paul  iust  after  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  plunged  into  his 
new  job.  Before  he  was  fairly  under  way 
his  wife  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever 
and  for  a  time  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
During  each  day  he  would  make  train 
trips  to  outlying  agencies,  help  the  local 
managers  stage  their  campaigns— and 
then  travel  half  the  night  in  order  to  reach 
his  wife’s  bedside.  After  a  few  hours’  sleep 
he  would  plunge  out  early  and  repeat  the 
procedure. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  St.  Paul 
the  new  pilot  had  doubled  the  sales  in  his 
territory.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
he  had  shot  them  up  to  £;.ooo.ooo.  And 
in  the  meantime  he  had  rebuilt  his  organi¬ 
zation  from  top  to  bottom— dropping  at 
least  half  of  the  agents  he  found  and  re¬ 
placing  them  with  fresh  and  untried  tim- 


E  are  several  ways  to  can,  but  the 
1  Method  it  the  one  to  be  pre- 
So  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
ure  in  Farmers’  Rullerin  No.  203. 
he  caption  of  "Canned  Fruit 
in  the  Oven",  the  Government 
have  this  to  say: 


iKt  f»*cj«nir\jc  Ltttle. 

But  theGovernment  Bulletin  was  written 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  Lorain 
Oven  Heat  Regulator,  the  wonderful 
device  that  exactly  measures  anil  con¬ 
trols  the  heat  of  the  Gas  Ranee  Oven. 


How  Do  You  Can ? 


shunted  from  office  to  office  in  order  that 
he  might  pass  under  general  inspection. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  agencies  sent  for  him. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?"  he  asked. 

"Anything,”  said  Davis. 

“Where  do  you  want  to  go?” 

“Anywhere. 

“How  soon  can  you  leave?” 

"Any  time.” 

“How  much  compensation  do  you 
want?" 

“Whatever  you  say.” 

“Haven’t  you  the  slightest  preference 
about  the  kind  of  work  you're  turned 
loose  on?" 

“Yes,  I  have-  -if  you  nut  it  that  wav," 
replied  Davis.  "When  I  mapped  out  my 
career  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  felt  that  I 
could  make  good  in  organization  work. 
My  short  experience  has  encouraged  me 
in  that  belief.  I'd  like  to  tackle  the 
toughest  and  most  unproductive  territory 

Eou’vc  got,  and  be  given  a  free  hand  to 
uild  up  my  own  organization.” 


His  method  of  picking  salesmen  was 
typical.  He  never  advertised  for  a  sales¬ 
man.  either  then  or  in  any  subsequent 
position  he  has  held. 

"Wherever  I  went."  hr  told  me.  “  I  kept 
my  eyes  ’peeled’  for  individuals  who  han¬ 
dled  themselves  in  a  manner  that  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  they  had  the  makings  of 
real  salesmen.  I  found  them  in  the  most 
unlikely  places. 

"For  instance,  there  was  a  laundry 
wagon  driver  who  came  to  the  house 
several  times  to  try  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Davis  to  give  him  our  work.  One  day  I 
happened  to  be  at  home,  and  he  tackled 
me.  There  was  an  earnest  persuasiveness 
about  the  man  that  was  captivating.  He 
believed  that- he  was  working  for  the  best 
laundry  in  the  city  and  he  wasn’t  afraid  to 
tell  the  world  so.  Furthermore,  he  knew 
tchy  it  was  the  best.  1  gave  him  out  work. 

"During  the  next  month  he  called  me 
up  several  times  at  the  office  to  find  out 
if  we  were  pleased  w  ith  the  sersice.  Pres¬ 
ently  I  sent  for  him  to  conic  in  and  see  me. 


“  *  What’s  your  aim  in  life  ?  ’  I  asked  him 
in  the  course  of  our  chat.  4  What  do  you 
expect  to  be  doing  ten  years  from  to-day?' 

I’ll  have  a  laundry  of  my  own.’  he 
said.  ’And  it  will  be  a  darned  good  one.’ 

‘"No.  you  won’t,’  I  returned.  ‘You’ll 
be  selling  life  insurance.’  And  before  he' 
left  the  office  1  had  him  under  contract. 
To-day  he  is  one  of  the  ablest  life  insur¬ 
ance  salesmen  in  the  Northwest. 

“On  another  occasion  I  stopped  over¬ 
night  at  a  small  town  which  was  crowded 
with  delegates  to  a  convention.  I  finally 
squeezed  my  way  into  a  ’shakedown' 
rooming-house  above  a  pool  room,  where 
I  had  to  share  a  double  bed  with  a  total 
stranger.  1  he  next  morning  we  had 
breakfast  together.  Talk  turned  to  busi¬ 
ness.  and  I  found  that  my  bedfellow  was 
doing  very  nicely  as  a  salesman  of  house¬ 
hold  utensils.  1  liked  him — for  he  was  a 
straight  shooter,  with  a  pleasing  person¬ 
ality. 

*"Why  don't  you  go  into  life  insurance” 
1  inquired. 

“‘Often  thought  I'd  like  to,’  he  replied. 

“‘Fine!  You’re  hired,'  I  told  him. 

"To-day  that  man  is  managing  one  of 
the  largest  agencies  in  the  I'nited  States. 

"Still  another  time  I  dropped  into  a 
music  store  to  buy  a  phonograph.  The 
young  chap  who  waited  on  me  impressed 
me  so  favorably  that  I  purposely  deferred 
the  purchase  in  order  that  he  might  hand 
me  some  more  sales  talk.  Then  I  asked 
him  to  lunch,  and  before  we  had  got  to  the 
dessert  he  was  an  enthusiastic  recruit.  To¬ 
day  lie  is  one  of  our  most  successful  men." 

At  the  end  of  his  second  year  in  St. 
Paul.  Davis  was  called  back  to  New  York. 

"The  Chicago  district  has  gone  to 
sleep,"  he  was  told.  "It's  doing  only  a 
third  the  business  of  Pittsburgh,  and  far 
less  than  half  a  dozen  other  smaller  cities. 
We  want  to  turn  you  loose  there." 

Davis’s  reorganization  of  the  Chicago 
territory  was  a  repetition  in  a  larger  way 
of  what  he  had  accomplished  in  St.  Paul. 
He  stayed  there  five  years,  during  which 
he  raised  the  tota|  annual  sales  from  six 
million  to  thirty  million  dollars. 

In  October,  1919,  he  was  called  to  New 
York  and  put  in  charge  of  the  sales  force 
of  the  entire  country.  The  following  June 
he  was  elected  second  vice  president  t>f 
the  company.  These  are  the  positions  that 
he  holds  to-day,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
only  twelve  years  from  the  morning  he 
took  his  first  parcel  of  literature  and  set 
out  as  a  green  salesman.  So  rapid  an  ad¬ 
vance  to  a  place  of  so  great  authority  has 
never  been  known  in  life  insurance  circles 
— or  in  few  other  businesses. 

IN'  a  hasty  survey  of  the  high  lights  in 
*  Davis’s  career  I  have  thus  far  neglected 
to  mention  the  characteristic  that  has 
aided  preeminently  in  making  him  a 
leader  of  men — his  vigorous,  persuasi\c, 
kindly  personality. 

More  than  six  feet  tall  and  broad- 
shouldered  as  a  champion  wrestler,  Davis 
packs  two  hundred  and'thirty  pounds  be¬ 
tween  the  soles  of  his  shoes  and  his  wide 
brown  eyes.  Energy  spills  out  all  o\cr 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  more  friends  thjn 
any  other  superintendent  of  agencies  in 
the  country,  and  he  is  in  constant  demand 
as  an  extemporaneous  speaker  before 
assemblies  of  insurance  salesmen  and  in¬ 
surance  executives. 

“Davis  seems  to  have  the  quality  of 
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How  lead  keeps  the  wolf  from  your  door 


LEAD  helps  to  protect  you  from 
famine.  Even  before  rhe  farmer 
plants  his  seed,  lead  is  working 
to  produce  fertilizers.  And  each  year 
your  daily  food  supply  grows  more 
dependent  upon  the  proper  use  of  the 
fertilizers  lead  helps  to  make. 

Lead  is  also  the  farmer's  assistant 
while  crops  are  growing  and  fruit  trees 
are  hearing.  I ndeed.  the  farmer  would 
he  greatly  handicapped  without  lead, 
and  this  loss  would  he  felt  throughout 
the  world  in  inadequate  food  supplies. 

Enriching  the  soil 

Phosphates  are  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  artificial  fertilizers.  The  phos¬ 
phates  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  give 
one  of  the  elements  plant  life  needs. 
No  lead  enters  into  the  fertilizer  it¬ 
self,  but  lead  successfully  resists  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hence  it  is 
used  for  lining  the  rooms  and  tanks 
in  which  the  fertilizer-manufacturing 
processes  are  carried  on,  for  making 
the  pipes  which  convey  the  corrosive 
liquids,  and  for  the  pails  and  other 
containers  used  about  the  factory. 

Guarding  fruit  trees 

l.ead  aids  the  farmer  in  protecting 
his  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  truck  crops. 
He  sprays  them  with  arsenate  of  lead 
to  poison  insects  that  would  other¬ 
wise  destroy  them. 

Lead  in  batteries 

The  modern  farmer's  tractors, 
trucks  and  automobiles  depend  largely 
on  lead.  A  storage  battery,  mostly 
lead,  provides  electric  current  for  the 


tractor's  ignition  system  and  for  the 
starting,  lighting,  and  ignition  of 
truck  and  automobile.  Lead-tin  sol¬ 
der  seals  gasoline  tank  and  radiator. 
Litharge,  an  oxide,  is  used  in  refining 
the  gasoline  that  makes  the  tractor, 
truck,  and  automobile  go. 

Where  the  farm  is  isolated  from 
central  electrical  plants,  the  lead 
storage  battery  provides  power  for 
lighting  and  for  running  farm  machin¬ 
ery.  In  the  generators  which  charge 
the  batteries  arc  bearings  of  babbitt 
metal  that  often  contain  lead. 

Electric  light  bulbs  and  lamp  chim¬ 
neys  throughout  house  and  farm 
buildings  are  made  of  a  superior  lead 
glass. 

Painting  with  lead 

As  paint,  lead  helps  to  protect  the 
farmer's  house,  farm  buildings,  and 
equipment. 

Red-lead,  an  oxide  of  lead,  makes  a 

r-I- _  _ paint  that  guards 

f  ^ the  metal  of  his 

wind  -  mill  and 
machinery  against  the  attacks  of  rust 
and  thus  prolongs  their  usefulness  in¬ 
definitely. 

White-lead  is  the  paint  usually  used 
for  wood  and  other  non-metallic  sur¬ 
faces  on  farms  and  throughout  the 
world.  Practically  everywhere  one 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  Yotk.  Ill  Biaidaiv;  Bwion.  I  Jl  Stare  Sr.;  Buffaln, 
1 16  Oak  5»  .Chxaao.  '<o*  ol  lUli  S»..  I  inonnali. 
Freeman  A»c  CVirUnd,  Wm  Stt|wiMW  Ate.; 

Pitt.Sur.h.  National  l  ».J  U  «tf  Co.  of  Pa.  Jlf.  Fourth 
Ate.;  Philadelphia.  John  T.  Le-i.  S  Bn*  Co.  4»? 
Chetrnuf  St;  St.  Loun.  Chertnat  St;  San  F  ranoMn, 
*•>;  California  St. 


goes — on  sea  or  land— he  can  see  or 
touch  white-lead  paint. 

More  property  owners  than  ever 
before  arc  learning  the  value  of  the 
phrase,  "Save  the  surface  and  you 
save  all."  They  are  thinking  more  of 
what  proper  painting  will  mean  in 
protecting  their  investments  than  of 
the  cost  of  applying  the  paint.  They 
are,  therefore,  saving  the  surface  with 
white-lead  or  at  least  with  paint  con¬ 
taining  a  high  percentage  of  white- 
lead. 

Look  for  the  Dutch  Boy 

National  Lead 
Company  makes 
white-lead  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality  and  sells  it, 
mixed  with  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  under  the 
name  and  trademark 
of  Dutch  Boy  ll'hite- 
Lcad.  The  figure  of 
the  Dutch  Boy  is  re¬ 
produced  on  every  keg 
of  white-lead  and  is  a  guarantee  of 
exceptional  purity. 

Dutch  Boy  products  also  include 
red-lead,  linseed  oil,  flatting  oil,  bab¬ 
bitt  metals,  and  solder. 

Among  other  products  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Lead  Company  are 
bar  lead,  litharge,  glassmakers'  red- 
lead.  lead  pipe,  battery  red-lead, 
orange  mineral,  and  die  castings. 

More  about  lead 

If  you  use  lead,  or  think  you  might 
use  it  in  any  form,  write  to  us  for  spe¬ 
cific  information. 
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F  ThanHalf! 
fCet  an  INVINCIBLE 
'  Rebuilt 
GUARANTEED 

STANDARD  N  0.1  D- 


Self-Starter  Model 


fvMi  MClim&d/; 

200  Sheets  100  Envelopes 


literally  setting  men  on  fire,”  one  of  liis 
associates  told  me.  “I  have  never  seen 
him  wind  up  a  speech  at  a  convention 
without  bringing  his  audience  to  its  feet 
in  one  wild  howl  of  approval.” 

But  it  is  a  much  less  spectacular  side  of 
his  nature  that  enables  Davis  to  make 
friends  and  hold  them.  Not  long  ago  one 
of  the  Western  representatives  of  the 
company  wrote  that  he  was  coming  to 
New  ^  ork  to  rest  up  for  a  few  days  from 
a  severe  illness.  The  train  on  which  lie 
was  due  to  arrive  was  delayed  for  several 
hours  and  when  it  drew  into  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  the  weary  traveler  staggered  into  the 
wide-open  arms  of  Frank  H.  Davis,  vice 
president  of  the  company. 

"  1  here’s  a  taxi  just  outside,  and  we’ll 
have  you  at  the  hotel  in  a  jiffy,"  he  said. 

Davis  was  taking  a  tiresome  trip  on  a 
local  Western  railroad  train  a  short  time 
ago  when  the  locomotive  panted  to  a  stop 
at  a  small  station.  A  twenty-minute  lay¬ 
over  was  announced.  He  followed  the 
general  rush  to  a  wayside  eating  place. 

In  the  same  coach  sat  a  little  white- 
haired  woman,  who  was  evidently  worn 
out  by  the  long  ride.  Left  alone,  she  dozed 
off  for  a  few  minutes.  Presently  she  woke 
with  a  start  to  find  a  six-foot  Samaritan 
standing  beside  her.  In  one  hand  he  held  a 
steaming  cun  of  coffee;  in  the  other  were 
two  fat  sandwiches. 

"  I  noticed  you  didn't  get  off,  Grand¬ 
ma,”  said  Davis  gently;  "and  I  thought 
that  you  might  like  a  hite  to  eat.” 

1  he  woman  tried  to  smile,  but  two  tears 
trickled  down  her  cheeks. 

"Bless  your  dear  heart!”  she  said,  her 
voice  breaking.  "I  am  'most  famished, 
but  being  so  crippled  un  with  rheumatism 
and  sick  into  the  bargain,  I  was  afraid  I'd 
be  left  behind  if  I  tried  to  make  it  over  to 


/"\NEof  the  things  that  Davis  continually 
v-'  preaches  to  his  men  is  pride  in  their 
profession. 

"  If  you  don’t  think  you're  in  the  best 
business  in  the  world,  I  don’t  want  you  to 
work  for  us,"  he  has  said  repeatedly.  "No 
man  can  swing  his  job  right  unless  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  it.  If  you're  unable  to  get  thrilled 
over  the  prospect  of  human  service — if 
you  haven't  an  appreciation  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  to  the  general  welfare  by 
an  economically  administered  life  insur¬ 
ance  company,  then  it’s  useless  to  waste 
your  time  and  mine.” 

Many  stories  arc  told  of  the  way  in 
which  Davis  lived  up  to  this  philosophy 
when  he  was  in  the  field  as  a  salesman.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  made  a  definite  ap¬ 
pointment  with  an  important  business 
man.  Arriving  promptly  on  the  minute, 
he  was  kept  waiting  in  the  corridor. 
Eventually  the  executive  strolled  out. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?”  he  asked. 
"Make  it  brief." 


M  “I  can’t  talk  standing  up,”  said  Davis, 
"and  I  don’t  intend  to  try.  I  have  a 
definite  appointment  with  you.  If  you  sec 
fit  to  keep  your  word  and  listen"  to  the 
kind  of  service  we  can  render  you,  I  am 
at  your  command.  Otherwise,  1  shall  say 
good  day.” 

I  he  business  man  blinked.  Then  he 
held  out  his  hand. 


V°,u  rc  r'8ht.  my  friend ;  come  inside,” 
he  said. 

Inside  of  three  minutes  Davis  left  the 


Will  Be  Sent 
Without  Cost 


EIGHT  WAYS 


to  Test  the  Safety  of 

Every  Investment 


1  Is  Your  Investment  Protect ed  by 
Property  of  Permanent  I'alue? 

"Itow  to Halart  Kafr  Bond."  MU  why  laml- 
Ilirnli  •  I  ton  Id  !*•  ptolrrtrd  l.y  property  har- 
III*  a  IH'iiiianr.iit  valor  wrll  in  txcra*  of  the 
•mount  of  *!>«•  antirr  Un. 

2  Does  Your  Claim  Command  Pay¬ 
ment  Before  Other  Obligations' 

"How  to  Mart  Safe  Bond."  MU  .  hat  .crur- 
iiin.  ramr  bafora  all  other.  In  obhaation  to 
Pay  promptly  and  fully 

3  Hot  the  Properly  Sufficient  Earning 
Pon  e  ft 

"flow  to  Select  Safe  Honda"  MU  why  a  aaf* 
property  imai  have  an  annual  r.rnma  power 
ot  nt  Irttal  two  ami  a  half  time.  the  total 
nunuul  intncat  on  tin*  loan 

4  Is  the  Property  Adequately  Pro¬ 
tected  by  Insurance t 

An  important  eonaidrration.  a*  lire  i.ftrn 
mp*»  out  overnight  a  valuable  property. 


5  /*  it  Properly  Manageil? 

"Ilow  to  Select  .•‘of*  Honda"  MU  why  proper 
manairmrnt  m  narntial  to  iaaure  prompt 
payment  at  intrrml  and  principal  <ip>x>  ma¬ 
turity 

6  Is  the  Title  Clear? 

"How  to  Mart  Safa  Hood."  trIU  a  aurr  a  ay 
of  in.ur.na  a«a.n.i  U-  throu«b  faulty  tula. 

7  What  is  the  Moral  Character  of  the 
Borrotcer? 


A a  important 
planted  in  thia 


intrraatin*  booklet 


GEORGE  M.  FORMAN  &  COMPANY 


105  Went  Monroe  Street 


'38  Years  Without  Loss  to  a  Customer ” 


CHICAGO 


The  World  Makes  Way  for  a  Man  Who  Knows  Where  He’s  Going,”  by  M  erle  Crowell  1.51 


office  with  a  signed  contract  for  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  life  insurance  in  his  pocket. 

On  another  occasion  Davis  had  spent 
the  better  part  of  an  hour  discussing  life 
insurance  with  a  professional  man  who 
seemed  to  delight  in  trying  to  "bait”  him 
and  to  avoid  a  single  direct  answer. 

"W  hy  should  I  leave  a  big  life  insurance 
check  to  my  wife?"  the  prospect  said  at 
last.  "What  assurance  have  I  that  she 
won’t  marry  some  ne’er-do-well,  who’ll 
blow  it  all  in?” 

"If  you  leave  your  wife  an  estate,  she 
won’t  hav t  to  marry  a  ne’er-do-well  the 
next  time,”  Davis  shot  back. 

"What’s  that?”  The  man  jumped  to 
his  feet,  bristling.  "  Do  you  mean  to  infer 
that  I'm  a  ne’er-do-well?” 

"Any  man  who  talks  that  way  about 
his  wife  certainly  has  the  characteristics 
of  one,"  said  Davis  calmly. 

"Oh,  I  guess  I  didn’t  mean  it  the  way  it 
sounded,”  mumbled  the  man,  slumping 
down  in  his  chair.  A  few  seconds  later  he 
signed  the  application  blank. 


A  telephone  personality 


YY' 'HEN  I  told  Davis  that  I  had  heard 
*  *  these  stories  of  his  early  days  he 
shook  with  laughter. 

"Yes,  they’re  correct,”  he  said,  "but 
please  don’t  carry  away  the  impression 
that  I  adopt  that  attitude  toward  the 
average  prospect.  These  cases  were  de¬ 
cidedly  exceptional.  Yet  I  wouldn’t  give  a 
tinker  s  dam  for  a  salesman  w  ho  wouldn’t 
maintain  his  self-respect  and  stick  up  for 
his  rights  if  he  saw  that  someone  was  try¬ 
ing  to  bluff  or  bulldoze  him.  If  anyone 
attacked  your  family,  or  your  religion, 
you’d  certainly  take  up  the  cudgel  in  de¬ 
fense.  Well,  a  manought  to  have  that  same 
sort  of  sacred  feeling  about  his  job,  too. 


In  your  face  to  face  contacts  granted  and  an  interview  refused. 

with  people,  your  appearance,  your  «  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

.  .  ,  ,  . .  ,  ,  Curiously  enough,  people  who 

bearing  and  many  other  things  help  .  .  .  ,  .  .  . 

.....  are  careful  to  make  themselves  ef- 

you  to  make  the  right  impression.  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

r,  .  it  feclively  heard  and  understood 

But  in  your  telephone  contacts  ,  .  ..  ,  , 

.  .  ,  .  .  ,  ...  face  to  face,  often  disregard  the 

there  is  only  one  thing  by  which  .  .  .  , 

,  .  .  .  .  need  for  effectiveness  in  their  tele- 

you  can  be  judged — your  speech.  ,  _  , 

phone  speech.  Perhaps  they  shout. 

An  effective  telephone  person-  perhaps  they  mumble,  perhaps  they 
ality  is  to-day  a  business  and  social  hold  the  mouthpiece  far  from  their 
asset.  Everybody  appreciates  the  |ips  And  frequently  they  never 
person  who  speaks  distinctly  and  rea|ize  ,ha,  ,hcir  carelessness  has 
pleasantly,  neither  too  fast  nor  too  dcfealcd  ,hc  purpose  of  their  talk, 
slow,  with  a  clear  enunciation  of 

each  word,  with  lips  facing  the  The  Bell  System  maintains  for 
mouthpiece  and  speaking  into  it.  telephone  users  the  best  facilities 
In  business,  this  is  the  telephone  science,  modem  equipment, 

personality  which  induces  favorable  billed  operation  and  careful  man- 
action  on  the  part  of  the  listener,  agement  can  bring  to  telephone 
To  the  salesman  it  may  mean  the  speech.  But  these  facilities  can  be 
difference  between  an  order  and  fully  effective  only  when  they  are 
no  order;  between  an  interview  properly  used. 

"  Bell  System  “ 

^  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

/tSL  Ano  ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

On e  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


"It  all  conics  back  to  the  question  of 
vision.  If  you’re  living  piecemeal,  if  you 
can’t  see  the  whole  pattern  of  the  thing 
out  of  which  you’re  making  a  living,  your 
convictions  won’t  be  big  and  broad  enough 
for  you  to  bother  about  sticking  up  lor 
them,  anyway. 

“You  can’t  get  anywhere  without  enthu¬ 
siasm;  but  I  have  little  use  for  the  inter¬ 
mittent  brand  the  kind  that  bubbles 
over  some  things,  fizzes  out  over  others, 
and  then  starts  in  bubbling  again.  Con¬ 
tinuous  enthusiasm  conies  only  when  you 
see  the  far-away  goal  you  are  aiming  for. 

"When  you  once  get  working  for  you  a 
man  who  is  endowed  with  enthusiasm  and 
vision  and  courage,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
let  him  alone.  I  give  my  branch  managers 
almost  unlimited  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility— so  long  as  they  follow  the  broad 
fundamental  principles  on  which  we  oper¬ 
ate.  I  even  allow  my  managers  to  fix  tneir 
own  quotas. 

"I  conceive  it  to  be  entirely  reasonable 
that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  or  California,  or  Massachusetts, 
knows  a  good  deal  more  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  his  territory  than  I  can  possibly 
know.  Consequently,  if  he  has  the  ability 
and  imagination  I  credit  him  with,  he  can 
tell  the  amount  of  business  available  in 
that  territory.  If  he  were  to  set  a  figure 
that  was  absurdly  low,  I  would  know 
that  he  wasn’t  a  ‘good  soldier,’  or  that 
he  w’as  lacking  in  business  imagination. 

I  have  found  out,  however,  that  nine  men 
out  of  ten.  when  placed  on  their  honor, 
will  shoulder  a  bigger  pack  than  you 
would  ever  think  of  putting  on  their 
backs.”  I 
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Unmasked 


{Continued  from  pa&e 


the  very  sort,  perhaps,  to  appeal  to  a  It  was  a  painful  question  for  me;  I  fear 

serious  and  inexperienced  girl.  He  called  I  did  not  acquit  myself  too  well.  Now, 

himself  an  Englishman;  he  went  in  the  as  you  see,  she  keeps  us  apart,  and  I 

best  society;  he  was  a  leader  everywhere;  have  lost  her  confidence.’ 

he  had  a  fine  position,  kept  a  splendid  ‘"You  didn't  tell  her  anything  about 

establishment,  was  known  as  a  perfect  him?’ 

host  and  a  charming  companion.  “‘No,  I  am  not  a  fool.’ 

“What  was  it.  then,  that  I'd  felt  when  '"Hut  why  should  she  ask  you,  if  she 
this  lovely  girl  had  jumped  up  so  eagerly  hadn't  begun  to  doubt?’ 
to  go  off  with  him?  What  was  it  that  ‘"I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  von,’ 
Lee  Fu  had  instantly  recognized  in  my  replied  Lee  Fu.  ‘Yet  that,  too,  is  highly 
question?  For  my  part  I  couldn't  say,  dangerous.  Infatuation  feeds  on  doubt.’ 
except  that  there  were  subtle  things  1  “‘Hut  isn't  there  some  young  man  handy 
didn’t  like  about  the  man.  As  head  of  who  can  take  her  away  from  him?’ 
the  largest  (ierman  house  in  Hong  Kong.  '“There  is  one  who  would,  but  cannot, 
for  instance,  why  did  he  continue  to  pose  Also,  he  is  a  man  of  her  own  way  and 
as  an  Englishman?  All  his  connections  kind.  I  speak  of  Captain  Trowbridge 
were  mid- European.  An  Englishman  of  of  the  ship  “Defender.”  ’ 
sorts  he  was.  of  course;  yet  it  was  whis¬ 
pered  that  he  had  a  Turkish  mother.  '"'T'HE  very  god  from  the  machine!’  I 
His  past  was  shadow-y,  a  period  practically  *  cried.  (I'd  met  youngTrow  bridge  the 
unknown.  I  myself  could  remember  the  year  before,  on  his  first  voyage  to  the 
time  when  he  had  appeared  in  Hong  hast  as  master,  and  had  been  strongly 
Kong  full  blown,  as  it  were,  a  man  with-  impressed  by  him.  One  of  your  genuine, 
out  a  record  but  with  a  backing  mys-  angular  down-Easters,  straightforward 
teriously  substantial.  and  open  as  the  day.)  'Is  Trowbridge  in 

“‘I  have  nothing  against  him,’  I  Hong  Kong?’ 
announced  at  last.  'I'd  like  to  know  '"Yes,  he  is  here.  It  is  one  thing  to 
where  he  came  from,  that's  all.’  produce  the  god  from  the  machine,  and 

'"You  arc  mistaken.'  said  Lee  Fu  another  to  set  him  going.  For  my  part, 
sharply.  That  is  the  last  thing  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  Captain 
you  would  like  to  know.’  Trowbridge  were  elsewhere.  He  alienates 

“I  raised  my  eyebrows.  'You've  run  her  daily  by  an  immutable  devotion.’ 
him  down,  then*’  "‘I  sec.’ 

"Le  Fu  nodded  slowly,  holding  me  “It  was  a  pretty  mess,  indeed,  with  all 
with  a  Hat  gaze  that  managed  to  convey  the  elements  of  danger  if  not  of  disaster, 
a  denth  of  meaning.  1  waited  to  be  told.  “During  the  next  few  weeks  I  hail 
but  he  remained  silent.  Behind  the  flat  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  ro- 
gaze  I  saw  the  marshaling  of  thoughts.  mance  from  many  angles.  Amcshury 
'"So  he  isn't  fit  to  marry  her?’  I  was  better,  but  still  confined  to  the  ship, 
observed.  One  was  forever  runninir  across  Minnie 


Dotn  are 
Capitalists 


One  man  earns  $2,400  a  year  in 
a  factory;  the  other  $25,000  a 
year  as  president  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Their  paths  never  cross 
except  at  the  window  of  the 
First  Mortgage  Real  Estate 
Bond  House  where  they  make 
their  investments. 

The  investor  buying  these  bonds  in 
•mounts  of  $500  or  $  1000  is  as  truly 
■  capitalist  as  the  large  investor  who 
purchases  in  $10,000  lota. 

The  American  Bond  A  Mortgage 
Company  welcomes  one  investor 
just  as  heartily  as  the  other  and  the 
record  of  this  house  hss  won  the 
confidence  of  both. 

During  the  many  years  we  have 
been  In  business  thousands  of  in¬ 
vestors  have  purchased  from  ua 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  Pirat 
Mortgage  Bonds  secured  by  im¬ 
proved  city  properties,  and  without 
the  loss  of  one  dollar. 

We  now  offer  for  sale  an  issue  yield¬ 
ing  6>5  %,  and  as  this  has  already 
been  placed  on  sale,  we  advise  you 
to  write  at  once  for  full  information 
about  this  attractive  investment. 
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▼  The  Only 

TRAVELERS’  CHEQUES 
Authorized  for  Acceptance  By 
The  U.  S.  Government 
In  Payment  of  Customs  Duties 


When  you  pay  customs  duties  on  returning  to  the 
United  States,  you  will  find  that 


A  American  /“Nl 

A SESSSo  Ch< 

TRAVEL  MONEY 


are  the  only  travelers’  cheques  authorized  for  accep¬ 
tance  by  our  government:  Because  A*  B- A  Cheques  are 
certified , — like  a  certified  personal  or  cashier’s  check. 

}  “Wherever  money  mean*  anything,  A*B’A  Cheques  mean 
money.”  ^ Your  counter- signature  in  the  presence  of  the  acceptor 
identifies  you.  ^Saterthan  money,  more  convenient  than  letters  oferedit. 
JA  refund  may  be  obtained  if  uncountcrsigned  A-B-A  Cheques 
should  be  lost  or  stolen.  JSold  by  more  than  10,000  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  1  Bound  in  neat 
wallets  in  denominations  of  $10,  gzo,  $50  and  $100. 


Ask  for  A  'B’A  Cheques  at  your  bank. 

The  Agent  of  the  American  Bankers  Association  for  these  cheques  is 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

NEW  YORK  .  PARIS 


“'But  she’s  alone,’  he  snorted.  ‘I  don't 
hang  around  her,  anyway. 

“'You  stand  and  gaze  at  her  like  a 
dying  calf.  You  have  no  savvy;  you 
don’t  use  ordinary  common  sense.  Can’t 
you  see  that  you  lose  a  trick  every  timer’ 

“‘What’s  the  use?’  he  demanded.  *Do 
you  mean  that  I  ought  to  keep  away 
from  her?' 

“'Entirely  out  of  her  sight.  I  cant 
promise  that  it  would  be  any  use.  But 
take  it  from  an  old  fellow,  the  thing 
you’re  doing  now  is  plain  suicide.’ 


'AFFAIRS  drifted  on,  as  they 
a  *  wav  of  dnim*.  The  loneer  I 


t  go  into  the  races,  Lee 
judge  at  the  last  regatta, 
the  boats.  What  are  you 


_ _  _  .  have  a 

w  ay  of  doing.  The  longer  I  watched 
Minnie,  the  more  I  became  convinced  that 
she  wasn’t  entirely  happy.  One  morning 
in  Lee  Fu’s  office  I  opened  up  the  subject. 
'Are  Minnie  Amesbury  and  Cavendish 
engaged?’  I  asked. 

"'I  cannot  say,’  Lee  Fu  answered. 
‘What  docs  it  matter?  There  is  no  further 
need  for  worry  on  that  score.’ 

“‘No  further  need  for  worry?  Has 
anything  happened?’ 

11  ‘Nothing.  But  I  was  thinking  of  the 
imponderables.’ 

“I  laughed  cynically.  'It  strikes  me 
they’re  up  against  an  imponderable.  You 
said  the  match  mustn’t  be  permitted.’ 

“'Then  who  permits  it: ...  Captain, 
do  I  remember  that  you  often  go  to  the 
Yacht  Cluh  to  observe  the  swimming?’ 

“‘Why,  yes,’  I  answered. 

“‘Have  you  noticed  the  expertness  of 
Mr.  Cavendish  at  that  sport? 

“‘Cavendish?  He’s  always  there;  but 
now  that  you  speak  of  it,  I  don’t  believe 
he  swims.  I’ve  never  seen  him  in  the 
water.’ 

“‘Strange,  is  it  not,  for  such  a  sports¬ 
man?  Yet  perhaps  he  is  more  interested 
in  yachting?’ 

“‘He  doesn’t 
Fu.  I  was 

and  know  all  the  boats.  What  are  you 
driving  at?’ 

“The  Chinaman  leaned  toward  me, 
an  incomprehensible  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
‘I  have  made  a  discovery,’  he  said. 
'Even  Achilles,  you  will  remember,  was 
not  invulnerable.’ 

“'Don’t  expect  me  to  ask,’  1  laughed. 
'I  know  you  have  no  intention  of  speaking 
what's  on  your  mind.’ 

“'Be  patient.  Captain,’  he  answered, 
as  I  went  out  the  door.  'We  must  wait 
now  for  the  monsoon  to  change.’ 

“Whatever  he  meant,  the  monsoon  in 
reality  was  on  the  point  of  changing.  1 
moved  the  'Omega’  to  Wanchi  anchorage 
that  afternoon,  doing  down  the  harbor, 
I  saw  that  the  calm  season  of  southwest 
breezes  was  over;  at  any  moment  we 
might  expect  the  annual  blow  that 
brought  the  wind  around  into  the  north¬ 
east.  It  struck  at  midnight;  I  went  on 
deck  to  see  how  she  was  riding  in  her 
new  berth,  and  found  quite  a  sea  on  in 
that  part  of  the  harbor.  At  daylight  it 
was  blow  ing  half  a  gale. 

“For  a  number  of  reasons  I  had  to  go 
ashore;  at  nine  o'clock  I  called  my 
sampan,  which  had  been  making  easy 
weather  of  it  under  the  stern.  She  was 
an  excellent  scaboat,  as  all  Hong  Kong 
sampans  are.  Under  a  few  bamboos  of 
the  foresail,  we  ran  down  in  short  order 
the  three  or  four  miles  that  now  separated 
me  from  the  main  fleet,  and  hauled  up 
with  a  dash  in  the  lee  of  the  Jetty. 
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“It  was  nearly  noon  when  I  got  around  of  the  places  a  poor  trader  has  to  go,' 
to  Lee  Fu’s  office.  ‘Well,  the  monsoon  “Minnie  arrived  with  Lee  Fu,  and  soon 
has  changed,’  I  said.  ‘Can  you  tell  me  infected  us  all  with  her  high  spirits.  She 
your  discovery?’  loved  nothing  better  than  a  sail  in  rough 

“‘All  is  arranged.  Captain.'  answered  water.  ‘You're  a  dear  to  give  me  a  real 
1  he  guests  are  invited,  sailor  party,’  she  greeted  me.  Then  she 
think  it  an  caught  sight  of  Trowbridge  coming 
cd  gloomily  down  the  pier.  ‘Why,  Captain 
ho  Trowbridge,  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  an 
le-  age!’  she  cried.  ‘Where  have  you  kept 
to  come.  Our  yourself?'  He  gave  her  a  hangdog  grin. 

"Last  of  all  came  Cavendish.  I  watched 
him  narrowly.  If  1-c-e  Fu’s  discovery 
These,  with  our  amounted  to  anything,  the  man  was 
horn  holding  himself  well  in  hand.  As  he 
lanced  to  windward  across  the  angry 
arbor  I  thought  that  he  turned  a  little 
thank  you  for  pale;  perhaps,  too,  there  was  a  trace  of 
nervousness  in  his  manner.  But  on  the 
surface  he  was  the  same  debonair  and 
confident  fellow. 

“We  boatded  the  sampan  at  once,  put 
-EXACTLY  what  I  said.  To-night  on  on  the  oilskin  coats  that  wc  found  in  the 
board  the  bark  "Omega,’’  at  \N  anchi  cuddy,  arranged  our  seats,  and  w  ere  oH. 
anchorage,  you  give  a  farewell  dinner  I  he  craft  that  Lee  Fu  had  provided  was 
for  Mindoro  Amesbury.  *1  he  weather  is  an  ordinary  harbor  sampan,  smaller  than 
rough,  so  we  are  starting  at  three  o’clock  mine  and  not  so  well  equipped;  she  was 
from  the  Jetty,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sail,  manned  by  a  fat  old  Chinaman,  his 
Here  is  the  dinner  in  this  basket,  an  withered  wife,  a  married  son.  a  younger 
excellent  one.  I  assure  you.  I  have  e\cn  boy,  the  wife  of  the  married  son,  and  a 
provided  a  sampan  for  the  occasion.’  child  five  years  old.  1  wondered  why 
‘“I  don't  pretend  to  understand,’  I  I«ce  Fu  had  chosen  such  an  outfit, 
said.  ‘But.  Lee  Fu.  it’ll  be  a  dead  beat  "The  moment  we  poked  our  nose  past 
up  the  wind,  a  wet.  nasty  trip.'  the  end  of  the  Jetty,  the  sampan  caught 

"The  Chinaman  rose  behind  the  desk  the  gale  and  buried  her  Ice  rail  under 
with  a  rustle  of  embroidered  garments,  water.  The  sea  was  a  nasty  chop.  All  of 
'I  have  told  you  once,'  he  said  in  a  tone  us  fell  silent,  feeling  out  the  boat,  as  a 
of  qui/xical  despair.  'You  must  be  sailor  will,  and  forming  an  opinion  of 
wilfully  stupid.  But  listen  again.  All  how  she  handled  herself.  All  of  us  but 
men  who  live  as  Cavendish  has  lived  are  Cavendish,  that  is  to  say.  I  suddenjv 
cowards.  He  is  a  coward,  in  every  re-  thought  of  him;  and  a  strange  thrill 
lation  of  life;  but  most  of  all  he  fears  the  went  through  me  to  discover  him  crouched 
water.  The  rest  he  is  able  to  conceal,  back  in  the  corner  of  the  scat  beside 
by  careful  sportsmanship,  by  irrepmach-  Minnie,  palpably  using  the  whole  effort 
able  behavior.  But  this  fear  overwhelms  of  his  will  to  control  his  emotions, 
him;  he  dare  not  trust  himself  with  it, 

for  it  reveals  what  he  is.  Are  you  aware  "\JO\V  it  was  heavy  weather,  no  doubt, 
that  he  will  not  set  foot  in  his  steam  ^ ^  the  sampan  wasn’t  of  the  best,  and 
launch  unless  the  sea  is  calm?  It  is  a  the  fat  Chinaman  evidently  was  a  poor 
study  in  the  psychology  of  terror.  I  have  sailor;  yet  we  weren’t  in  the  slightest 
sought  desperately  for  this  key  to  his  danger.  It’s  hard  for  a  seaman,  however, 
character;  it  was  necessary  that  she  be-  to  imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  a  land- 
hold  the  truth  rather  than  be  told.  She  lubber  on  the  water,  the  apprehensions 
has  seen  him  always  safe  on  land,  pro-  of  one  who  has  no  guide  or  experience, 
tected  by  his  environment,  clothed  in  And  here  was  a  man  —I  began  to  see  it 
the  mantle  of  his  faultless  aplomb.  But  now — who  added  to  ignorance  of  nautical 

Krhans.  with  luck  in  our  favor,  we  will  matters  a  fear  of  the  elements  neurotic 
able  to  show  her  the  true  Cavendish.*  and  ungovernable. 

‘‘‘Nonsense.  Lee  Fu.’ I  cried.  ‘If  lie’s  so  "For  instance,  it  didn't  occur  to  anv- 
timid.  he'll  simply  play  sick  and  stay  away.'  one  to  reassure  Minnie  Amesburv;  least 
"‘Not  so.  1  myself  have  called  upon  of  all  did  she  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
him.  He  will  come.'  needing  to  be  reassured. 

“  You  threatened  him  with  exposure?  ‘"Isn’t  it  fun!’  she  cried,  watching  the 
But  if  you  have  power  over  him.  why  waves  swirl  past  to  leeward  as  the  sampan 
didn't  you  break  up  the  match  long  ago1'  heeled  sharply  to  the  rising  wind.  'I 
"'The  real  problem  is  to  break  up  her  don’t  know  when  I’ve  had  such  a  glorious 
regard  for  him.’  sail.  Captain  Nichols.  I  hesc  Hong  Kong 

"Well,  this  point  was  sound  enough,  sampans  are  so  easy  in  a  seaway.’  She 
but  the  rest  of  the  plan  seemed  utterly  turned  to  Cavendish,  puzzled  by  his 
fantastic.  It  was  a  long  while  before  I'd  tense  silence.  ‘Don't  you  love  a  sail  like 
consent  to  abet  the  scheme.  this?"  she  asked  enthusiastically. 

“I  was  agreeably  surprised  when  we 
gathered  at  the  Jetty  that  afternoon  to  puttinga  trembling  hand 
find  the  party  in  a  lighter  mood  than  I’d 
anticipated.  I  he  trip  was  taken  as  a 
lark,  and  I  came  in  for  a 
chaffing.  ‘A  handsome  da 
seeing  expedition 
o|  the  *  1  am  o’  Shanter 
ar  W  anchi  anchorage  for  years 
"‘Don’t  put  on  airs,’  I 
‘W  anchi  i>  heaven  compared 


Lee  Fu  briskly 
and  have  accepted, 
odd  whimsy  of  yours, 
into  its  spirit  save  A 
in  his  heart  curses  you  with  direst  ma 
dictions,  bur  is 
Sailor  Boy  is  delighted.  Captain  Trow¬ 
bridge  was  difficult,  but  at  length  agreed 
to  lend  his  presence 
old  friend  Captain  Spaulding,  to  w 
I  have  made  partial  explanations,  and 
ourselves,  of  course,  comprise  the  party. 
It  remains  only  for  me  to 
the  pleasure  which  I  anticipate 
“‘What  the  dickens  is  up  now?’  I 
demanded. 


W  hy  worry  about 
your  baggage  ? 


EVERY  nenson  tourist  baggage  is 
exposed  to  many  liaianis.  Are  you 
prepared  for  |M»*ihl<>  loss?  Your  bag¬ 
gage  is  valuable.  / nture  it.  A  short 
trip  is  as  great  a  risk  as  a  long  tour. 
Atirays  insure. 

A  N'orfh  Amorim  Tourist  baggage  Policy 
will  relieve  you  of  countless  worries  when 
t meeting  and  protect  you  from  financial 
I "**  if  your  baggage  (or  any  part  of  jte 
contents)  in  damaged  or  lout. 

nsurance  Company  of 
North  America 
PHILADELPHIA 
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si  fret 


If  your  money  i*  earning  only  .Tjrj  or  l‘. .  you 
»'e  getting  only  half  Ol  it  little  more  thin  half 
n>  inueli  na  you  should  he  getting  May-lie  you 
think  that  your  present  method  of  putting 
money  out  at  intercut  ikmI'i  or  more  convenient 

I  him  other  method*,  or  you  like  to  know  thut 
your  interest  is  i-ompoiioding  every  si*  month. 

"  lien  you  buy  Miller  First  Mortgage  Bond-, 
yielding  op  to  7‘  you  buy  safety  first  of  all 

II  you  are  seeking  convenience  ami  compound 
Interest,  yog  should  know  that  you  ran  buy 
Miller  Bond-  in  amount*  from  $100  up.  or  you 
ran  invest  on  the  partial  payment  plan,  as  little 
a*  »  week  or  1IO  a  month  Bv  applying 
the  inlttml  you  receive  toward  paying  for  your 
bond,  you  compound  vour  money  “Yn.  I'm 
fietting  my  7',"  is  the  title  of  an  invest  n  rut 
storv  telling  of  one  man's  experience*  with 
Miller  Bond*.  Write  to,la>  for  a  free  ropy 

1100  Bondi:  1500  Bonds:  11.000  Bond* 
Interest  Paid  Twiee  Yearly 

Yield:  Up  to  TtV 
Partial  Payment  Account s  Invited 


"‘I  hate  it!'  he  rapped  out  harshly, 

across  his  mouth. 
"The  answer  cut  her;  everyone  had 
aked  up  in  surprise.  She  gazed  at  him 
Idly  for  a  moment,  then  got  up  and 
y  for  a  sight-  left  the  cuddy,  taking  her  stand  on  the 
laughed  Spaulding,  main  deck  to  windward  of  the  mast.  In 
I  haven’t  been  a  moment  Lee  Fu  followed  her. 

“‘We’ll  catch  it  yet!’  she  laughed, 
retorted,  swaying  her  body  to  the  rapid  motion 
with  some  of  the  sampan,  meeting  the  spray  with- 
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Unmasked,  by  Lincoln  Colcord 


out  flinching  as  it  flew  over.  At  such 
times  she  seemed  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  sea's  spirit.  ‘It's  breezing  on  every 
minute,  Lee  Fu.  But  what’s  the  matter 
with  your  sampan-man  ?  He  doesn’t  know 
his  business.’ 

‘“Then  why  not  take  the  tiller  yourself.’ 
Lee  Fu  proposed.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
sampan  was  being  steered  atrociously. 

‘“I’d  like  to,’  she  exclaimed.  ‘May  I, 
Lee  Fu?  I’ve  never  steered  a  sampan.' 
Her  voice  revealed  more  than  she  knew 
or  intended;  she  longed  for  action  as  a 
relief  from  thoughts  and  feelings. 

'“Certainly.  I  will  arrange  it.  Come 
through  the  cuddy.' 

“She  passed  by  Cavendish  without  a 
glance,  and  emerged  on  the  little  deck 
abaft  the  cuddy.  I.ce  Fu  spoke  to  the 
fat  Chinaman,  who  grinned  and  gave 
the  tiller  into  Minnie's  hands.  At  another 
word  of  command  he  squatted  to  lee¬ 
ward.  Lee  Fu  at  once  returned  to  the 
main  deck,  where  Trowbridge,  Spaulding, 
and  I  now  joined  him,  leaving  Cavendish 
alone  in  the  cuddy. 

"  The  sea  was  rising  fast  as  we  opened 
up  the  long  reach  of  the  harbor.  ’I  he 
sampan  labored  heavily,  burying  her  nose 
with  every  plunge  and  flinging  the  spray 
in  sheets  across  the  deck.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  she  sailed  better  under  Minnie’s 
guidance;  I  realized  again  the  innate 
seamanship  of  this  slip  of  a  girl.  Here 
she  was,  steering  a  craft  she’d  never  seen 
before;  she  had  taken  the  helm,  too, 
at  a  hard  time,  when  an  error  might  have 
spelled  real  danger.  But  the  behavior 
of  the  sampan  showed  her  instinctive 
mastery.  Watching  her  as  she  steered, 
her  body  bent  to  the  pull  of  the  tiller,  her 
hair  flying  loose,  her  face  glowing  with 
ardor  and  determination,  one  realized 
that  these  were  her  native  elements. 

"I  saw  Trowbridge  looking  long  in  her 
direction. 


“An  Extra 
Measure 


of  Service 


Are  You  Banking  With 
One  Of  The  7,450? 


HOW  many  banks  are  there  In  the  United 
States?  Approximately  30,000. 

How  many  of  these  banks  deal  directly  with 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  Banks  in 
handling  out-of-town  business  for  their 
customers? 

Approximately  7,450,  or  one-fourth  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  any  one  of  our  bank 
correspondents  or  7.450  direct  banking  con¬ 
nections,  you  are  receiving  indirectly  some 
of  our  financial  service.  Likewise  our  cus¬ 
tomers  receive  a  part  of  the  service  of  the 
7,450  banks,  as  much  as  each  needs.  This 
arrangement  is  a  lawful  “conspiracy”  to 
facilitate  business  and  perform  a  valuable 
public  service. 


"I^ROM  where  she  steered,  Minnie  could 
*  sec  Cavendish  plainly  through  the  rear 
of  the  cuddy.  Now  and  then  she  glanced 
at  him  in  perplexity.  What  could  she 
make  of  it?  lie  sat  as  we  had  left  him, 
huddled  in  the  corner,  staring  straight 
ahead  and  shuddering  at  every  jump  of 
the  sampan.  Suddenly  he  got  up  and 
started  to  come  on  deck.  Lee  hu  an¬ 
ticipated  the  move,  and  held  him  back. 

'“No,  it  is  wet  here,’  he  said  suavely. 
'You  are  feeling  ill,  Mr.  Cavendish.  If 
you  need  the  air,  you  will  be  better  on 
the  after  deck.  Come,  I  will  assist  you.’ 

"Before  Cavendish  could  collect  him¬ 
self,  Lee  Fu  had  ushered  him  through 
the  rear  of  the  cuddy  to  the  little  section 
of  deck  directly  under  Minnie’s  eyes. 
There  he  left  him  without  a  word.  Caven¬ 
dish  gave  a  frantic  glance  at  the  heaving 
water,  then  turned  away  without  looking 
at  Minnie,  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  roof 
of  the  cuddy,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"‘What  is  the  matter?'  Minnie  asked 
anxiously.  'Are  you  sick?’ 

“Without  answering  or  changing  his 
position,  Cavendish  shook  his  head.  He 
was  too  distraught  to  seize  the  open 
opportunity. 

“In  a  short  while  we  tacked  ship  in  a 
smother  of  spray,  and  stood  across  to¬ 
ward  Kowloon  Point  on  the  starboard 
tack.  'The  crew  of  the  sampan,  men, 
women,  and  children,  hung  to  the  weather 
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Why  not  settle,  once  and  for  all, 

this  question  of  Correct 


jOil  Filler  Cap 


Correct 

Level 

LET  us  show  vou  exactly  why  your  Ford  engine 
operates  best  on  a  clean-burning  oil,  such  as 
^  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.” 

First,  you  pour  in  the  oil.  Your  Ford  manual  tells 
you  to  open  the  top  pet-cock  on  the  oil  reservoir, 
and  to  pour  oil  into  the  Hller  until  it  runs  from  this 
top  pet-cock. 

Suppose  you  pour  in  an  oil  heavier  than  "E.”  It 
is  easy  to  supply  too  much,  unless  the  oil  flows  out 
freely  when  the  upper  pet-cock  level  is  reached. 
Heavier-bodied  oils  flow  sluggishly.  Consequently 
there  is  a  danger  of  over-supply. 

(POINT  1 ) 

When  you  pour  in  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E.“  it  runs  out  at 
once  when  the  oil  is  up  to  the  pet-cock  level.  The  cor¬ 
rect  oil  level  is  obtained  with  CERTAI.\TY. 


But  possibly  you  do  not  think  that  this  over-supply 
of  oil  makes  any  difference.  Well,  let  us  see  what 
happens. 

You  notice  that  there  is  no  splash  trough  for  the 
rear  cylinder.  It  is  lubricated  by  the  fly-wheel  splash. 
(The  third  cylinder  also  receives  some  of  this  splash.) 

If  there  is  too  much  oil  in  the  reservoir,  there  will 
be  too  much  oil  splashed  to  the  third  and  fourth 
cylinders.  From  the  cylinder  walls  this  excessive 
amount  of  oil  reaches  the  combustion  chambers 
where  it  is  burned  up. 

\\  it h  an  over-supply  ol  oil  heavier  than  “E," 
don’t  he  surprised  if  you  find  extra  heavy  carbon 
deposits  in  these  rear  cylinders. 


(POINT  2) 

The  exceptionally  clean-burning  character  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  •* E "  minimizes  the  tendency  toward  carbon 
formation  in  the  combustion  chambers. 


Next  let  us  look  at  the  connecting  rods  and  splash 
troughs.  Cylinders  I,  2  and  3  are  lubricated  by  the 
dipping  of  the  connecting  rods  into  the  troughs 
underneath.  Remember  that  these  connecting  rods 
have  no  oil  holes,  no  oil  grooves,  no  dippers.  To 
lubricate  the  friction  surfaces  the  oil  must  work  its 
way  through  the  close  clearances  between  the  ends 
of  the  bearings  and  the  crank  cheeks,  and  then  dis¬ 
tribute  itself  over  the  bearing  surfaces. 

(POINT  3) 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “ E "  is  sufficiently  fluid  to  reach  and 
lubricate  these  surfaces  with  ease.  An  incorrect  or 
heavier  oil  iery  often  does  not. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  pistons.  The  Ford  pistons 
over-run  the  top  of  the  cylinder  bore.  Consequently, 
any  oil  carried  up  by  the  piston  rings  is  forced  into 
the  valve  chambers.  A  heavy  oil  does  not  burn  up 
readily,  but  remains  to  gum  the  valves. 

(POINT  4) 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E."  being  a  clean-burning  oil.  is 
readily  consumed  and  expelled.  It  does  not  remain  to 
foul  the  valves,  seats,  and  stems. 


The  Ford  multiple  disc  clutch  runs  “wet” — is  con¬ 
tinually  in  a  spray  of  engine  oil.  All  manufacturers 
of  this  type  of  clutch  recommend  an  oil  which  will 
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Lubrication  for  your  Ford? 


Heavier  oils  used  in  Ford  engines  cause  a  drag  heat,  .s  obviously  wrong  ana  i.Keiy  to  cause  gumming 
between  the  clutch  plates.  •‘Creeping"  is  the  result,  oft  he  valve  stems,  carbon  deposit  and  other  troubles. 

The  car  starts  ahead  when  theenginestarts,  although  •  ‘POINTS)  . 

i  l  :  r„u.,e#..l  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E  is  free  from  foreign  material  and 

the  clutcn  is  reieaseu.  animal  fat.  Its  use  and  proper  attention  to  theadjust- 

,  POINT  5)  ment  and  reneual  of  the  bands  will  give  the  greatest 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  glee,  £ $'<?.  "" 

engagement  and  disengagement.  There  is  no  creeping.  '  ■ 

—  This  concludes  our  trip  through  the  Ford  lubrication 

Just  a  word  about  the  transmission.  In  the  Ford  you  system. 

have  a  Planetary  transmission  employing .three  close-  *  .  ,  ...  , 

fitting  sleeves,  mounted  on  an  extension  of  the  crank-  AFTER  careful  consideration  of  the  above  l  ord 
shaft.  A  heavv-bodied  oil  is  not  well  adapted  to  work  A  characteristics  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company’s 

into  and  thoroughly  lubricatethe  sleeves  and  bearings.  Board  of  Engineers  saw  plainly  the  need  for  a  free- 

l point  6  flowing  oil  of  high  quality,  and  with  minimum  car- 

The  body  and  character  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E"  enable  bonizing  tendencies. 
it  to  distribute  thoroughly  and  meet  this  lubrication  lo  meet  these  exacting  needs  ol  the  l  ord  engine, 
need  perfectly.  clutch,  and  transmission,  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  is 

=====  manufactured. 

As  to  the  transmission  gears:  There  are  three  sets  of  The  results  secured  by  Ford  owners  through  the 
triple  gears  mounted  on  close-htting  pivots.  I  hese  use  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  E  is  ample  proof  of  the 
■rears  are  bronze  bushed.  The  bearings  ht  tightly—  high  quality  of  this  oil  and  the  correctness  of  this 
in  fact  so  tiffhtlv  that  oil  heavier  than  *‘E"  is  handi-  recommendation. 

capped  in  working  into  and  correctly  lubricating  the  Put  Gargoyle  Mooiloil  “E"  in  your  Ford  today. 


Chattering  of  Ford  transmission 
bands  comes  from  incorrectly  ad¬ 
justed  bands  or  worn  out  linings, 
and  is  aggravated  by  unburned 
fuel  mixed  with  the  lubricating 
oil.  In  such  cases  the  diluted  ojl 
should  be  replaced  with  fresh  oil 
and  the  bands  correctly  adjusted 
or  the  linings  renewed.  T  o  attempt 
to  remedy  such  mechanical  condi¬ 
tions  bv  the  use  of  so-called  “anti- 
chattering  oils"  containing  foreign 
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Hand 


“‘What's  the  argument ?’  I  asked,  as 
he  returned  to  my  side.  'Arc  they  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  the  white  feather?’ 

‘“Oh,  no,'  he  said.  'I  merely  was  ask¬ 
ing  the  woman  if  her  child  could  swim.’ 

“Well,  could  it?’  1  laughed,  amused 
at  Lee  Fu’s  sudden  apprehension. 

“'Yes,'  he  answered  cryptically.  ‘I  | 
had  not  thought  of  that  before.  Even 
a  child  may  be  a  god  from  the  machine.’ 

“1  had  no  chance  to  revolve  this 
statement  in  my  mind.  The  time  for 
tacking  ship  had  again  arrived,  in  the 
most  exposed  position  in  the  harbor. 
We  all  glance  d  aft  at  Minnie,  who 
nodded  her  head.  In  a  moment  Lee  Fu 
raised  his  hand.  Down  went  the  tiller, 
and  the  sampan  buried  herself  forward 
as  she  came  into  the  wind. 

“At  that  instant  a  dismal  cry  rang 
out  from  the  young  Chinese  woman,  a 
howl  that  immediately  was  taken  up 
by  half  a  dozen  voices.  I-ce  Fu,  standing 
between  Snaulding  and  myself,  took  each 
of  us  by  trie  arm  in  a  vise-like  grip. 

“’Be  quiet,  do  nothing  and  say  noth¬ 
ing!'  he  whispered  fiercely.  Then,  raising 
his  voice,  he  shouted.  The  baby  has' 
fallen  overboard!' 


AmcriranSlationcry  isbeau- 
tifully  suited  to  vacation 
needs  as  well  as  to  city 
household  correspondence. 
Many  of  our  customers 
consider  it  indispensable  for 
nil  informal  note  pur|>oses 
—and  they  have  frankly 
told  us  so.  <|  Carry  a  trial 
package  on  your  vacation. 
You  will  he  delighted  with 
itsindividiialily— its  charm¬ 
ing  simplicity  and  tlrrling 
quality.  And  we  know  that 
later  you  will  want  it  made 
up  for  your  rity  residence. 

Incidentally,  the  tough, 
strong  box  in  which  Amer¬ 
ican  Stationery  is  mailed 
makes  an  excellent  package 
for  travelers. 


“Y/OUNG  Trow  bridge  had  been  moping 
■  by  himself,  although  the  excitement 
of  the  sail  had  gradually  claimed  his  in¬ 
terest  and  Minnie's  steering  plainly  had 
exalted  him.  But  at  the  cry  of  horror, 
he’d  leaped  at  once  into  action.  At  a 

(lance  he'd  seen  what  had  happened. 

aking  matters  into  his  own  hands,  like  a 
true  sailor,  he  already  had  dashed 
through  the  cuddy  and  gained  the  after 
deck,  while  Spaulding  and  I  were  strug¬ 
gling  to  break  away  from  Ixe  Fu’s  grasp. 

“'Be  quiet,  gentlemen!’  I-ce  Fu  hissed 
at  us.  ‘There  is  no  danger.  Be  quiet, 
or  you  will  spoil  everything.’ 

“Trowbridge  was  flinging  off  his  coat 
as  he  stood  beside  Minnie. 

“‘lake  a  short  tack,  and  come  back 
for  me,’  he  cried.  ‘Don't  try  to  hold  her — 
these  sampans  are  the  dickens  in  stays.’ 

"She  nodded  resolutely;  except  for  her 
chalky  whiteness,  one  could  see  that  she 
retained  perfect  control  of  herself.  She 
pointed  astern  with  a  steady  hand, 
w  here  a  tiny  animated  object  was  bobbing 
in  the  wake. 

“‘Hurry,  hurry r  she  said. 

“All  had  forgotten  Cavendish  in  this 
excitement.  He  rose  up  suddenly  from 
the  cuddy  roof,  uttered  a  snarling  cry.  and 
flung  himself  on  Trowbridge.  His  face  was 
a  shocking  sight:  the  mask  had  fallen, 
and  all  the  passion  and  cruelty  of  an 
evil  nature  stood  revealed. 

"'You  fool!’  he  screamed.  ‘What  does 
a  yellow  brat  matter?  We'll  all  lose  our 
lives,  if  you  don’t  look  out!' 

“Trowbridge  shook  himself  free,  and 
gazed  at  the  other  for  a  fraction  of  a 
second  in  blank  amazement.  Then,  with 
a  lightning  blow,  he  felled  Cavendish 
through  the  rear  door  of  the  cuddy.  In 
another  fraction  of  a  second  he'd  leaped 
from  the  rail  in  a  long  slashing  dive. 

“With  a  face  like  marble.  Minnie  let 
the  sampan  pay  off  and  gather  headway. 
Trowbridge  had  reached  the  floating 
object  now;  a  little  hand  was  placed 


MILWAUKEE 
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This  comprises  our  "Rcgu- 
l.ir  Package”  which  is  made 
lip  ns  follows  ami  mailed 
postpaid.  PAPF.H.  National 
Hank  Bond  —  clear,  white, 
line  textured;  exquisite 
writing  surface.  SIZE:  Sheet 
6x7;  envelopes  to  match. 
INK:  Name  and  address, 
printed  as  shown  in  illustra¬ 
tion,  in  rich. dark  blue  ink. 
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HOW  you’d  welcome  the 
sure-fire,  alwavs-rclia- 
ble  Milwaukee  Timer  if 
ignition  trouble  stalled  your 
Lord  at  the  roadside  miles 
from  town! 

Wouldn’t  you  feel  sal'tr, 
on  your  nexr  trip,  with  a 
Milwaukee  Timer  under 
the  rear  seat,  ready  for  an 
emergency?  Better  still, 
install  a  Milwaukee  now 
and  avoid  ignition  trouble. 

You’ll  get  more  pleasure 
from  your  Ford  when  it’s 
Milwaukee-l  imed.  Steadier 

f  ulling,  better  hill-climbing, 
aster  pick-up,  easier  start¬ 
ing —  a  big  two-dollars’- 
wortb,  isn’t  it? 

Milwaukee  Motor  Products,  Inc. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

(Tlnwr  Build*.,  for  0.tr  IS  Yuri) 

C*r  a  Milwaukee  from  your  dealer 
today.  Initall  it  yourtelf—an  easy, 
15-minute  fob  with  a  pair  of  pliert. 


Sr- net  for  Free  Information 


Number  Nine  Sehoolhousc,  by  Keixktte  Lovewell 
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ADDING  AND  FIGURING  MACHINE 


BAKERTONB 

Corporation 

Room  M3  C 
Peabody  Bid*. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Help  Your 
Household  Helps 

Those  tiny  motors  that  help  take 
the  drudgery  out  of  your  house  work 
run  no  f.iNt  I  hilt  only  the  fine»f  oil 
will  prevent  r  wear  aiwl  un- 

3-in-One 

Thr  High  Quality  Houirhold  OH 

ti.<  :u<l  lb*  ncM  CMMKlrnrv  hit  amyrtlf  n'm t 


confidently  on  his  shoulder.  I  heard  a 
chuckle  at  my  side. 

“'They  are  too  much  excited  to  note 
how  well  the  youngster  floats.'  said  Lee  Ku 
to  Spaulding  and  me.  '*1  hen  let  us  make 
a  solemn  compact  never  to  raise  the 
question.  This  hath  cost  me  fifty  dollars 
in  gold,  my  friends.' 

“Cavendish,  who  had  come  to  his 
senses  after  the  blow,  was  muttering  and 
moaning  in  the  cuddy.  I  went  down  to 
see  what  I  could  do  for  him.  dancing 
aft  through  the  door,  I  noticed  Minnie 
Amesburv  getting  ready  to  bring  the 
sampan  about.  She  commanded  the 
situation;  she  had  before  her  the  task  of 
picking  r row  bridge  up — while  Cavendish 
lay  here,  beaten 

imagination,  or  did  I  see  on  her  set  face 
an  expression  of  relief,  the  grimness  of 
a  painful  but  glad  awakening,  as  she 
matched  her  hand  and  eye  against  a 
sailor's  responsibility?” 


LINCOLN  COLCORD.  writer  of  great 
sea  stories,  gleet  you  next  month  a 
fascinating  account  of  his  own  life. 
Born  In  a  storm  at  sea.  he  spent  his 
first  fourteen  years  on  his  father's 
ship,  and  out  of  thrilling  adventures 
and  the  vastness  of  the  sea  he  learned, 
he  says,  “those  lessons  which  are  still 
my  ultimate  test  of  life." 


Number  Nine 
Schoolhouse 

(Continued  from  pa^e  45) 

“opened  school."  times  without  number, 
so  she  would  close  it — for  the  last  time. 

"Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven  .  . 
her  voice  came  tremulously,  “Hallowed 
he  I  hy  Name  .  . 

W  lien  the  shortening  September  day 
ended,  the  depot  bus  took  its  load  away  in 
time  for  the  down-train.  The  other  cars 
were  started,  one  hy  one.  Miss  Malvina 
would  not  let  anyone  take  her  up  the  hill. 

"I'm  just  going  to  sit  here  a  spell."  she 
insisted.  ...  "I  want  to  think  it  all  over, 
by  myself." 

Mary  Kmma  and  Sam  came  hack,  after 
a  while,  and  looked  in  at  the  window.  But 
when  they  saw  her  sitting  happily  at  the 
old  desk,  piled  with  the  letters  ami  tele¬ 
grams  it  would  take  a  day  to  read,  they 
went  softly  awav  without  disturbing  her. 

No  longer  did  Miss  Malvina  feel  alone 
in  the  world.  These  strange  men  and 
women  had  bv  no  means  forgotten  her. 
W  hat  did  it  matter  if  she  couldn't  teach 
now,  if  there  was  nothing  left  to  do  but 
sit  in  the  sun  and  dream: 

Her  arm  brushed  against  the  great  lov¬ 
ing  cup,  tipping  it  over,  and  she  saw  that 
there  was  a  paper  inside.  She  pulled  out 
a  long  legal  document.  I  nfoldtd.  her 
astonished  eves  saw-  that  it  .was  a  deed, 
the  deed  of  the  school-house.  Number 
Nine,  made  out  to  her.  The  town  had 
sold  it  at  last.  It  :ia>  her  oarn  property! 

T  hen  she  realized  that  she  was  crying! 

“I  guess  the  Lord  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  made  folks  so’s  they  could 
cry."  she  said.  “’I  would  be  a  terrible 
pity  if  they  couldn’t,  when  they  feel  the 
way  I  feel  now." 


SuND  STRAND  SCW6S 

More  Time 
with  Less  Effort 

HPHOUSANDS  of  concerns 


Thousands  of  concerns 

have  never  found  a  fully 
satisfactory  adding  machine. 
Some  have  missed  one  feature 
-  some  another.  Many  hove 
wanted  a  simpler,  smaller,  lighter 
design. 

The  Sundstrand  gives  business 
these  and  other  long  wanted 
features.  That  is  why  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Sears.  Roebuck  fit 
Company,  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  and  many 
other  leaders  use  15  to  100  each. 
Sundstrand  it  light  in  weight,  convenient 
in  sire,  easily  carried  to  any  desk  or  job. 
Simple  10-key  operation  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  advantage.  It  speeds  work  for 
beginner  or  expert. 

One  hand  control  is  a  Sundstrand  crea¬ 
tion.  Left  hand  is  free  to  follow  column 
of  figures  or  turn  checks. 

Automatic  column  selection  is  another 
Sundstrand  advantage.  Units  are  auto¬ 
matically  placed  under  units,  tens  under 
tens.  etc.,  without  waste  of  time  or  effort. 
There  are  also  advanced  correction  and 
protection  features  never  before  found 
in  an  adding  machine. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Sundstrand  was 
a  new  conception — an  epoch-making 
achievement.  Today  it  is  a  proved 
success.  It  changes  all  ideas  of  what  a 
modem  adding  and  figuring  machine 
should  be.  "The  re -orders  tell  the  story." 
Aik  ui  /or  lea/let  " Trillmong 
Addreaa  Dept.  A 

SUNDSTRAND  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

ROCKFORD.  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

Stir,  md  *™  .Otoe.  fc-d-  IW  UM  SlMn  .id  C.ui> 
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There  Are  “  Big-Town 
Birds”  and 
“Small-Town  Birds” 


{Continued  from  page  -’j) 

became  a  matter  of  wheeling  the  babv  U| 
ami  down  the  river  front  in  the  afternoon 
and  hurrying  back  to  get  supper  at  night 
After  a  few  months  1  took  on  a  thru 
nights-a-week  job  at  seventy-live  dollar 
a  month,  keeping  books  for  a  linn  o 
architects. 

When  Jim,  Junior,  was  about  so 
months  old  my  sister  visited  us.  Her  hu* 
band  has  an  insurance  agency  in  our  honu 
town  which  gives  him  an  income  of  abom 
four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  They  an 
paying  for  a  little  home,  and  have  two  ba 
hies  and  a  car.  She  was  full  of  gossip 
about  folks  back  home.  The  Joneses  had 
just  bought  a  lot  and  were  planning  u 
build.  (Hill  I  ones  was  one  of  the  dullest 
boys  in  my  class  at  night  school,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  bright  enough  to  make  .1 
good  living  back  home.)  The  Emerson* 
were  expecting  a  new  baby,  their  third 
(Helen  and  I,  knowing  the  cost  of  on, 
baby  in  New  York,  could  hardly  conceive 
of  wealth  enough  to  support  three;  yet  rm 
sister  said  that  Fed  Emerson  was  earning 
less  than  I.)  A  new  addition  was  being 
built  on  the  country  club,  and  the  dues 
had  been  reduced  to  hfty  dollars  a  year  so 
that  all  young  couples  might  come  in 
Three  times  while  she  was  with  us  we  left 
little  Jim  with  the  folks  across  the  hall 
and  went  out— twice  to  the  theatre,  and 
once,  Sundav  morning,  to  hear  a  famous 

Creacher.  We  were  determined  to  show 
:r  that  we  were  having  a  wonderful  time. 
Apparently  we  succeeded. 

“Oh,  we  envy  you  back  home,  all 
right,”  she  said  on  the  last  day.  “We 
often  talk  about  it.  You  have  all  the  new 
plays  and  the  wonderful  music  and  ser¬ 
mons.  You’re  a  couple  of  lucky  bab«  s 
in  the  woods  all  right.  Still,  we  aren’t 
complaining,”  she  added  as  an  after¬ 
thought;  "we  have  pretty  good  time  . 


Beautiful  Walls 

that  Resist  Damage 

AX/’ ALLS  of  Compo- 
*  *  Hoard  are  walls  of 
strength.  They  will  not 
crack,  crumble,  shrink 
or  buckle.  They  keep 
out  dampness,  and  in¬ 
sulate  the  roomsaeainst 


Con\poBoa>rd 


‘I  KrttOOD  CORE  WALL  BOARD 

makrt  beautiful  finished  rooms. 
Kxtru  expense  for  punel  strips 
is  unnecessary.  It  can  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  "all  gaper,  burlap, can- 


You  may  not  get  any  fish,  bur 
you’ll  get  *  wondrous  appe¬ 
tite;  you  can  be  sure  of  that. 

And  you’ll  be  ready  for  the 
lunch;  that  appetite  will  de¬ 
mand  something  good,  some¬ 
thing  substantial. 

The  one  best  bet  for  any 
lunch  is  Kraft  Cheese  (in  tins). 
We  do  not  believe  anyone  can 
make  cheese  that  has  more  real 
goodness  and  flavor— no  one 
ever  has.  And  best  of  all,  it  is 
chuck-full  of  nourishment. 
There's  a  stjuarc  meal  in  that 
little  round  tin. 

Take  it  anywhere,  fair 
weather  or  foul,  it's  safely 
sealed  in  the  parchment  lined 
tin,  so  it’s  always  decidedly 
cleaner  and  fresher.  There 
are  eight  kinds,  all  good. 

m  No  nnd — it  spread*.  No 

r  v*  u  as*  —  10O*  cheese, 

rcr  Cheese  Recipe  Rook  FREE 

J.  L.  KRAFT  &.  BROS.  CO. 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

KRAFT-MacLAREN  CHEESE  CO.,  LTD. 


t(.i  grnulnc  look  lor  ihr  wood  «o»r. 
Fr«*«*  honll«  illuiiraim*  many  urn.  o 
*ree  Compo-  Hoard.  Writ*  for  11 

The  Compo-Board  Company 

UM  liafcb  A*  » rolls  MINI 


(,<>v’t  Railway  Mail  Clerk* 
n  month;  cxpeiinc*  paid.  Railroad 
r*iu«.  Specimen  nue*tion*  FREE. 

Calmnt—  bsliUHe,  M  l .  Columbus.  Obis 


The  Lightest, 
Speediest  and 
Most  Durable 
k  Outboard 
L  Motor  in 
I  the  World. 


VVfHEN  1  R°*  back  to  the  apart  men 
"  "  that  evening,  after  putting  her  on  th. 
train,  I  found  Helen  sitting  alone  in  tht 
dark.  I  turned  on  a  light  and  sat  down  or 
the  arm  of  her  chair. 

“WVre  a  couple  of  lucky  babes  in  th< 
woods,”  1  repeated,  stroking  her  hair 
"All  the  new  plays  and  wonderful  musi 
and  lectures  and — ” 

“Don’t,  Jim,"  she  cried,  leaping  to  hei 
feet.  “Don't!  I  can’t  stand  it.” 

Without  another  word  she  started  for 
the  bedroom.  I  saw  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

That  week  I  hired  a  nurse.  Even  with 
the  extra  money  that  came  to  me  from  tht 
architects  we  couldn’t  rcallv  afford  it,  bur 
I  was  determined  that  Helen  should  nor 
he  shut  up  any  longer.  She  protested  . 
little,  but  I  was  firm;  and  in  the  next  few 
weeks  the  color  came  back  into  her  check 
and  the  baby  was  apparently  healthier 
and  happier.  Certainly  he  cried  less  .at 
night.  I  tried  not  to  let  her  suspect  that 
the  night  work  was  having  any  effect  on 


Almost  as 


Weighs  Only  35  Lbs. 


f*Mil«*nr«  Inc4t/r>  —  opart  a  ini  rhrm- 
lte  rniunil  like  auto.  iwoant 

If  UK  Inc  awl  ten  o\hrt 
valuable  fnuurm  Write  for  Kr** 
»  alaluc  foJorr 

JOHNSON  MOTOR  CO. 
*;•  S.m.1,  SI  .Wh  B»ml.  M 
Eaittm  Other 

Nr.  r.l  fit, 


WATER- BUG 


me,  but  you  can't  hide  much  from  a  wife 
—at  least  not  when  your  whole  life  is  i 
spent  in  a  kitchenette  apartment.  One 
evening  at  supper,  when  I  just  couldn't 
carry  on  the  pretense  of  eating,  she  leaned 
across  the  table  and  took  hold  of  my  hand. 

"I  saw  Mr.  Mason  to-day,”  she  said 
quietly.  Mr.  Mason  was  the  lawyer  for 
whom'  she  had  worked  before  our  mar¬ 
riage. 

"That  so?”  I  answered,  suspecting 
nothing.  "How  is  he?” 

"He  s  all  right,"  she  continued,  "and 
I’m  going  back  to  work  for  him  on  the 
first  of  the  month.” 

"Helen!”  1  cried,  and  jumped  to  my 
feet.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me —  I 
don't  believe  you're  serious— " 

She  met  my  look  firmly. 

"I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life. 
Do  you  suppose  I’m  going  to  stay  at  home 
here  and  see  you  killing  yourself?" 

“But  what  about  Jim,  lumor?  He’s 

rr  first  job.  He  has  a  right  to  a  mother, 
sn't  fair.” 

"He  has  a  right  to  a  father,  too,"  she 
answered;  “and  he  won't  have  one  long  if 
you  keep  to  night  work.” 

rl'  WAS  our  hrst  real  dispute  and  it  lasted 
long  into  the  evening,  interspersed  with 
some  tears,  a  few  hot  words,  and  plenty  of 
apologies  and  forgiveness.  But  it  settled 
nothing.  She  was  just  as  determined  at 
the  end  that  she  would  go  back  to  the 
office  and  I  was  equally  determined  that 
she  should  not.  How  it  might  have  ended 
I  hardly  know;  but  Fate  took  a  hand  in  it 
before  the  end  of  the  month  and  swung 
our  lives  into  a  new  channel. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock  and  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sitting  at  the  desk  of  the 
assistant  vice  president,  who  was  down¬ 
town  attending  a  meeting,  when  I  heard 
my  name  spoken  in  a  familiar  voice  and 
looked  up  to  see  the  president  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  Trust  Company,  the  best  bank  in 
our  little  old  city.  He  had  come  in  to  in¬ 
vite  me  to  lunch  with  him,  and  I  went. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest  old  fellows  in  the 
world,  a  lifelong  friend  of  my  father,  and 
the  hour  we  spent  together  over  our 
luncheon  was  like  a  visit  home.  When  the 
coffee  was  served,  he  pulled  out  a  couple 
of  large  fat  cigars,  tossed  one  across  to 
me,  and  drove  straight  to  the  point. 

"lim,  we  want  you  to  come  back  to  the 
Citizens  as  cashier,”  he  said. 

“Why,  Mr.  Thome.”  1  exclaimed,  "of 
course  I’m  flattered;  but— " 

"I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  he 
interrupted.  "You  have  a  fine  chance 
with  the  big  bank  down  here.”  (That 
w  asn’t  what  I  was  going  to  say  at  all.  but 
I  didn't  confess  that  to  him.)  “This  is 
the  place  to  make  money,  of  course;  prob¬ 
ably  you're  making  more  right  now  than 
we  can  afford  to  pav  vou.  But  there  are 


Cancer 


The  Call 

o/QUIET  WATER 


A  QUIET  stream  is  a  won¬ 
derful  place  to  lazy-paddle 
a  canoe.  Overhanging  branches 
cast  deep  reflections  in  the  cool, 
calm  water.  Patches  of  sun¬ 
light  make  an  ever-changing  pat¬ 
tern  on  the  surface. 

You  just  idle  along.  The  "Old 
Town”  glides  forward  at  the 
slightest  pressure  of  the  paddle. 

The  still  water  murmurs  a  mild 
protest  as  it  ripples  off  the  bow. 
Canoeing  is  keen  enjoyment. 

And  an  "Old  Town”  is  the 
finest  of  canoes.  It  is  easy  to 
paddle — exceptionally  strong 
and  light  and  steady. 

"Old  Towns"  are  patterned 
after  real  Indian  models.  The 
lines  that  make  for  grace  aad 
speed  are  faithfully  reproduced. 

But  the  "Old  Town”  master 
canoe -builders  have  improved 
the  construction.  Have  added 
strength  and  beauty'  unknown 
to  the  Indians. 

An  "Old  Town  Canoe"  will 
last  you  for  years.  And  it  is  the 
lowest-priced  canoe  you  can  buy. 

$54  up  from  dealer  or  factory. 

The  neno  1923  catalog  show  all  models  in 
full  colors.  Write  for  one  to-day.  It  is  free. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

366  Middle  St.,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.  S.  A. 


Going  Camping? 

Let  the  Kampkook  supply  the  home 
cooking  convenience  of  your  gas  stove. 


Compact  and  eoot  or  odor.  Simple,  dr 
handy  to  carry,  pe  ridable.  wind  proof.  sat; 
When  not  in  u»e  an  yw  hr  re.  Used  by  a  hal 
nil  parts  pack  million  campers- Sixstyle# 
inside  case,  pro-  $7.50  to  S  15.^0.  W  me  fo 
tcct«?d  against  car  amt  ox  Njmpbwuai 
loss  or  brrakagf.  nccewitlw* 

American  Gas  Machine  Co.,  Inc 
836  Clark  St..  Albert  Lea.  Minn. 


There  Are  "Big-Town  Birds”  anti  “Small-Town  Birds" 
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5Rooir 

House 


Hudson  River 

by  Daylight 


Don't  mlaa  It  this  year!— the  meat  de- 
IIkIi  t ful  Inland  water  tnpon  the  American 
continent.  Impirinr  Tlewa  of  lofty  1’ali- 
kittle*  and  headland*;  beautiful  ahore 
riitai:  point*  of  liittoric  interest.  A  new 
thrill  at  every  turn. 

The  Pleasant  Route 
To  Vacation  Lands 

No  matter  which  direction  you  travel, 
the  Day  Line  forma  the  Ideal  'oniiotiuii 
link  between  New  York  and  the  CaUkill*. 
Herktliirra,  Adirondack*.  Sant  or*.  lake 
fieonrr.  I ake  (hiimpluin.N  liurum  Kail. and 
all  pointa  North  and  East.  l»ellKlitful 
Oneltay  Outlny*  from  New  York. 

Daily  and  Sunday  aarvica- aaaaon 
May  12  to  Oct.  21.  Rail  tic  kata 
accepted.  New  York  to  Albany. 
Alba.,  to  New  YoA. 

H'rifc  for  Illtutrated  Literature 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Deabroaaee  Street  Pier  New  York 


South  Bend  Bait 

s2ooo.oo 

FISH-PHOTO  Contest 


California  • —  Colorado 
Grand  Canyon  Natl  Park 
Yosemite  -  Bid  Trees 
New  Mexico  and  * 
Anlona  Rockies-  ‘Jr 


\l  the  material  fora  comt 
*  manufacturer  and  save 
er  mill  tor  k.  hardware 
sides  all  I  urn  Iter  cut  to  fit 
k.cUw.mintJe  hanlmuti 


The  ALADDIN  Co 
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bu 

ll  Emm* 


IN  YOUR  FEET 


There’s  a  Wonderful 
Something 

about  these  famous  ORIGINAL 
Flexible- Arch  Health  Shoes  to  be 
found  in  no  other  footwear.  No  shoes 
ever  had  finer  materials  or  workman¬ 
ship  put  into  them.  No  shoes  ever 
fitted  the  uhclt  Joot  more  perfectly. 
No  shoes  ever  held  higher  record  for 
benefiting  the  entire  body  from  iht 
pound  up.  They  give  you  a  better 

C'lp  on  yourself  and  help  you  carry 
fe’s  load  lightly! 

Coll  al  tho  "Ground  Crlppor"  Shop 
In  your  city  for  your  not!  pair  of 
ihoor.  And  writo  for  our  now  hooh- 
lot.  "Who  I  You  Should  Know  About 
Your  Foot."  If  •  FREE! 

Ground  Gripper  Shoe  Co.,  Inc. 

ISO  Brookline  St.,  East  Lynn,  Mui. 

Ground 
ripper 

WALKING  SHOES 

for  Mon,  Women  and  Children 


HOW  do  water  accidents  hap¬ 
pen?  Someone  is  standing, 
another  steering.  A  violent 
change  in  direction  and  splash  I 

Add  power  to  carcraft  and  the 
danger  increases  a  thousand 
fold.  That’s  why  the  Elto 
steers  with  a  rudder.  No  A 
possible  chance  of  danger-  ^ 
ous  pivot  turning. 


'  l  'lit  career  or  the  typical  small-town 
*  man  is  quitedilferent.  He  starts  saving 
money  from  the  very  beginning.  If  his 
income  is  twenty-live  dollars  a  week  he 
lives  on  twenty  dollars;  if  it  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  he  lives  on 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  less.  He  may 
never  win  out  in  such  a  spectacular  fashion 
as  the  big-town  man,  but  he  plays  a  surer 
game.  In  the  final  accounting,  he  shows 
up  remarkably  well. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  gambler  in  my 
make-up.  I  thought  during  the  war  that 
I  had  got  so  used  to  big  sums  that  I  would 
never  feel  any  awe,  but  that  was  self-de¬ 
ception.  I  am  a  sacer  rather  than  a  maker 
—and  that.  1  am  sure,  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  small-town  bird. 

So  here  we  are,  at  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  month,  and  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
my  being  vice  president  of  the  bank  some 
day.  and  perhaps  president,  if  we  behave 
ourselves.  We’re  paying  for  a  home — 
and  incidentally  buying  a  couple  of  other 
lots  in  the  same  locality  and  investing  a 
little  in  other  local  things  that  look 
good. 

Every  Sunday  wc  have  dinner  with  my 
father  and  mother,  and  mv  sister  brings 
her  youngsters  over,  and  the  grandchil¬ 
dren  romp  all  over  the  grandparents  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  Everybody  who  comes 
into  the  bank  or  passes  us  on  the  street 
calls  me  “Jim.”  And  the  lawn  is  green, 
and  the  garden  grows,  and  there  is  a 
place  behind  the  house  for  the  garage. 

All  of  which  seems  to  me  to  prove  that 
we  small-town  birds  have  about  all  that 
life  can  give — except  a  fortune,  perhaps. 
I  am  not  sure  that  there  isn't  a  chance  for 
the  fortune,  also.  At  least,  I’ve  noticed 
this  in  reading  about  the  death  of  rich 
men  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  wonder  if 
you  have  noticed  it,  too — the  popular 
estimate  of  a  big-town  man's  wealth  is 
almost  always  too  large;  the  estimate  of 
a  small-town  man's  fortune  is  frequently 
too  small. 


Ole  Evinrude's, 


3  H.P.  Fast  light  Twin 


Instant  Starting 


rrauar  tnpw  h  a  mj  I 
ndrnt  of  cf  Anting  iprrif 


Tiller  Rope  Control 


fMd  territory  ettlX  up.*. 

ELTO  OUTBOARD  MOTOR  CO 
apt.  15,  Manufacturer!  Home  Bk 
Milwaukee,  Wii.  _ — 


The  Aerothaiie  Company 
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Again  it’s 
happened! 


“Only  a  trifling  cut.”  But — it’s  an 
open  door  to  infection! 


Unguentine  is  a 
standard  dressing  in 
hundreds  of  indus- 
trial  plants. 

Among  these: 
Pierce-Arrow 

Motor  Car  Co. 
Endicott'Johnson 

Corporation 

Wcstinghousc 

Air-Brake  Co. 
and  ail  twenty  plants 
of  the 

American  Sheet 
and  Tin  Plate  Co. 


NEGLECT  of  such  injuries  is  folly.  Din,  grease, 
chemicals  may  contaminate,  with  serious  results. 
Neglect  of  minor  industrial  accidents  costs  men  and 
management  millions  of  dollars  every  year  in  wages  and 
profits,  disorganized  production, delayed  deliveries. 
Stop  this  loss! 

Stop  the  pain  and  discomfort! 

When  such  accidents  occur,  think  “Unguentine — 
quick!”  Cleanse  the  wound  thoroughly.  Apply 
Unguentine.  And  the  door  is  closed  to  infection. 
Ungucntine’s  healing  work  has  begun. 

For  over  thirty  years,  physicians  and  hospitals  have 
been  using  Unguentine  in  dressing  industrial  injuries. 
Thousands  of  workmen  are  never  without  a  handy 
tube  of  it.  They  have  found  Unguentine  a  true  “friend 
in  need”. 

To  keep  a  tube  on  hand  is  wisdom. 

Get  it  at  your  druggist’s — he  knows  what  Unguentine 
will  do.  Price  thirty-five  cents. 

THE  NORWICH  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

Laboratories — Norwich,  New  York 
New  York  Chicago  Kamil  City 


Norwich 


The  name  M  Norwich*  on  a  pharmaceutical  preparation  staruis  for  purity  of  ingredient* 
and  extreme  accuracy  in  control  of  preparation.  Rely  on  this  name  in  drug  store  purchases. 

-  --  - 


A  Mother  Who 
Wouldn’t  Give  Up 


( Continued  from  page  50) 


to  happen!  I  can’t  disappoint  them  now. 

"Nearly  ever)' body’s  Rone  in  now. 
Mama.”  Frances  looked  up  at  Mollic’s 

here  won’t 
to  stand 


them 


harried  face  questioningly.  “The 
be  any  seats  left,  and  we’ll  have 
UP” 

Mollic  looked  around  again.  ^  es; 
ever)' body  had  gone  in  except  a  few 
grown  people  like  herself  and  scores  of 
wistful-faced  children.  'The  time  was 
getting  desperately  short.  Was  it  possible 
that  nothing  was  going  to  happen?  Could 
it  be  that — 

A  man  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  big 
tent  and,  mounting  a  platform,  bawled 
that  the  performance  was  now  be¬ 
ginning. 

"Come  on!"  The  children  started 
forward  with  a  rush,  dragging  Mollie 
along.  She  tried  to  hold  back,  to  gain  a 
little  time,  just  a  moment  to  think.  She 
felt  now  that  there  was  no  hope.  But 
if  she  could  just  manage  to  spend  the 
two  dimes  so  that  the  children  would  not 
feel  that  they  had  missed  everything. 
The  merry-go-round !  That  was  it!  None 
of  the  children  had  ever  been  on  one. 
That  would  help.  But,  no,  her  hopes 
suddenly  fell.  That  would  take  hve 
nickels  and  she  had  only  four.  Wasn’t 
there  something  else?  She  thought 
frantically.  No;  there  was  nothing  you 
could  buy  for  twenty  cents  that  could 
he  divided  bv  five,  nothing  hut  candy. 
She  supposed  it  would  have  to  be  candy. 
But  the  children  had  had  candy! 

rFHEY  were  at  the  entrance  to  the  big 
*  tent  now  and  the  children  were  clustered 
around  her,  waiting  eagerly,  hardly  able 
to  hold  themselves  still. 

"Hurry,  Ma!  They’ve  started  to 
laughing  inside  already.”  Charlie  was 
jumping  up  and  down. 

The  tickct-takcr  held  out  his  hand. 
Mollic  looked  down  at  it  in  a  daze,  then 
around  at  her  children.  She  started  to 
untie  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief, 
then  stopped — 

"Ma?’  I  here  was  anxious  questioning 
on  five  small  faces. 

"Ma,”  Jimmie’s  shrill  whisper  broke 
through  to  her,  “what's  the  matter? 
Ain’t  you  got  the  money?" 

Mollie  looked  down  at  the  wistful 
freckled  face  of  her  son  and  knew  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  was  at  hand.  Her  faith, 
her  trust,  had  amounted  to  naught. 
She  shut  her  eyes,  steeling  herself  not 
to  let  the  hurt  on  her  children's  faces  cut 
too  deep.  It  would  have  hurt  them  less 
to  have  told  them  in  the  beginning.  Bur, 
somehow,  after  she  had  done  her  best, 
she  had  been  so  certain— 

“Ma,  don't!”  Jimmie’s  rough  little 
fingers  closed  suddenly  around  hers. 
"Don't!  If  you  ain't  got  the  money,  we 
don’t  care!  We've  seen  about  all  there  is 
to  sec,  anvhow.  \\  c  can  come  next  year. 
Don’t.  Ma!” 

Mollie  saw  his  face  through  a  mist  and 
the  faces  of  the  other  children,  who 
crowded  close.  "Children,”  she  began 
tremulously — 
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tickets. 

handed 

handed 


hank  good 

lie  whirled  and  faced 
by 


the  big  man 
the  arm  and 


I  nan*  goodness: 

Mollie  whirled 
who  was  shaking  her 
panting  his  relief. 

"Mr.  Ren-fro!” 

He  let  go  her  arm  and  mopped  his 
perspiring  face.  "Well,  I've  had  a  narrow 
escape!  If  I  hadn’t  found  you,  I’d  never 
have  made  peace  with  my  wife.  She  told 
me  last  night  to  see  you  this  morning 
without  fail.  In  fact,”  he  grinned  at 
Mollie,  “she  threatened  to  divorce  me 
if  I  didn’t.  Said  she  owed  you  some 
money  she’d  promised  to  pay  to-day  and 
that  you  were  counting  on  it  tq  take 
vour  children  to  the  circus.  I  remembered 
it  when  I  got  about  forty  miles  from 
home,  and  I've  been  burning  up  the  road 
getting  back.  Made  it  just  in  time, 
didn’t  I?" 

He  grinned  at  Mollie  again,  but  she 
could  not  smile  back.  She  could  do 
nothing  but  just  look  at  him.  He  began 
to  fumble  in  his  pocket  hurriedly.  "  I  he 
madam  didn’t  tell  me  how  much  she 
owed  vou.” 

Mollie,  with  a  lump  of  utter  thankful¬ 
ness  choking  her,  told  him  the  amount. 
She  did  not  add  the  raise  in  price  she  had 
hoped  for,  and  that  meant  so  much. 
That  would  not  be  right  or  fair,  she 
decided  instantly.  He  would  pay  what 
she  told  him  without  question.  He’d 
take  her  word.  No;  no  matter  how  badly 
she  needed  it,  she'd  wait  until  Mrs. 
Renfro  came  back. 

MR.  RENFRO  counted  out  the  money, 
and  started  to  hand  it  to  her,  but 
changed  his  mind.  "Got  your  tickets’" 
he  asked. 

Mollie  shook  her  head.  She  was  not 
able  to  say  much  just  then. 

"All  right.  You  wait  here.  I’ll  get  them 
for  you. 

lie  came  back  in  a  moment  with  the 


5 


He  gave  them  to  her,  then  he 
her  her  change,  or.  rather,  he 
her  all  of  htr  money, 
treat  to  the  children,"  he  said, 
looking  away  from  her. 

Before  Mollie  could  get  her  breath  t« 
rotest  he  hurried  away,  but  not  until 
e  had  thrust  a  dollar  into  Jimmie's  hand. 

"Buy  the  kids  some  peanuts  and 
balloons  and  crackcrjack,  son.” 

They  all  went  in  the  big  rent  then, 
the  children  walking  on  air.  Mollie  with 
her  head  bowed,  scarcely  seeing  where 
she  went. 

"I’ll  never  doubt  again!"  she  whispered 
tremulously.  "Oh,  I'll  never  doubt  again!" 

“HENRY  FORD  Talks  About  His 
Mother”  is  the  title  of  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  human  interview  written  by 
Edgar  A.  Guest  that  will  appear  next 
month.  In  this  intimate  talk  Ford 
looks  back  to  the  days  of  his  boyhood 
spent  on  a  farm,  and  tells  of  the  abid¬ 
ing  Influence  of  the  homely  truths  his 
mother  taught  him. 

“NEW  Stories  of  Abraham  Lincoln,” 
revealing  the  timid,  tender,  and  in¬ 
tensely  human  side  of  the  immortal 
President,  are  told  next  month  by 
Elizabeth  Irons  Folsom.  From  an 
inner  group  of  friends  and  relatives 
come  these  heretofore  unpublished 
lights  upon  his  personality. 


5  Big  HANES 
Features 


1  Hane*  Urg*.  roomy  armhoUs  Unit!  In- 

1  Mrad  of  tinned  under.  Can't  curl  or  rip- but 


roomy 

Mrad  of  turned  undrr. 
a  friction!  ter  surface  that  really  wean. 


2  Hanaa  webbing  ball  guarantml  Mhrrm! 
rlartic  nebbing  tn.tead  of  »tngir  thread,  give* 
more  elasticity  and  gtratrr  Mrrngth.  Spe¬ 
cially  sewed  lo  prevent  lean  and  rlpa. 

3Hanaa  cloaod  crolch  It  cul  and  stitched  In 
a  special  wav  lhai  really  keep*  it  cloud.  Thai 
mean*  added  hot-weather  comfort. 

Hanaa  crotch  lap  buttona  rawed  on  the 
>eam.  Won't  come  off.  4  thieknev*-*  of  mi 
tfhal  instead  of  customary  i.  No  patch  used. 
Hanaa  wide,  full-langth  knaaa  cut  so  a»  to 
give  greatest  freedom  without  binding  or 
« reaping  up  the  leg. 

“HANES” 

is  a  hit 
in  athletic  unions! 

TALK  about  summer  underwear— climb  into  "Hanes"  at 
$1.00  and  get  the  biggest  athletic  union  suit  value  you  ever 
had  handed  out!  Every  garment  is  backed  by  the  nationally 
known  "Hanes"  guarantee. 

F'rom  the  quality  of  the  long-wearing  nainsook,  right  down 
to  the  last  stitch,  you’ve  got  comfort  and  workmanship  and 
service  that  never  before  has  been  sold  at  a  dollar! 

Put  "Hanes"  in  comparison  for  generous  full  size;  for  re¬ 
inforced  strain-points;  for  extra-strcngth-elastic  webbing;  for 
buttons  sewed  to  stay  on;  for  buttonholes  that  last  the  life  of 
the  garment!  Compare  "Hanes,"  we  tell  you,  and  know'  what 
you  buy  for  $1.00! 

"Hanes”  is  also  made  for  little  fellows  from  2  to  16  years, 
in  sizes  20  to  34. 

HANES  GUARANTEE:  We  guarantee  Hanes 
Underwear  absolutely — every  thread,  stitch  and  button. 

We  guarantee  to  return  your  money  or  give  you  a 
new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 

It  yoar  dealer  can’t  fit  you  with 
" Hanes”  Underwear,  write  u*  immediately. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Now  York  Office,  366  Broadway 

Jfs/d,  U)mh/o  WmSu  Mumtb  lOmteA  UndeAiiMA/ 
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The  Correct  Type  of  Tooth  Brush 

As  evolved  by  modern  experts  and  adopted  by 
modem  authorities 


( Continued  from  page  Jl) 

in  safety.  Many  a  time  a  rough-looking 
truckman  will  halt  his  truck  and  wave  for 
me  to  cross  the  street  ahead  of  him. 

Only  the  other  night,  as  I  was  leaving 
the  theatre  in  a  pouring  rain  to  join  the 
mad  scramble  for  taxicabs,  1  heard  a 
pleasant  voice  addressing  me. 

"Can’t  I  give  you  a  lift?” 

There,  leaning  from  the  window  of  her 
limousine  at  the  risk  of  having  the  rain 
spoil  her  evening  gown,  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  a  star  of  the  theatrical  world, 
whom  1  often  had  seen  on  the  stage  but 
never  had  met,  offering  the  use  of  her  car  to 
a  lame  stranger.  Even  though  I  refused 
the  ride,  I  see  no  reason  why  anonymity 
should  hide  the  person  who  had  such  a  gen¬ 
erous  impulse.  It  was  Marguerite  Sylva. 

Still  another  important  lesson  that 
lameness  brought  home  to  me  was  this: 

.4  handicap  demonstrates  the  body's 
adaptability. 

Scientists  say  the  faculty  of  the  human 
being  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances  is 
mainly  responsible  for  his  having  so  far 
outstripped  the  rest  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  Man  has  always  shown  remarkable 
adaptability  to  the  conditions  in  which  he 
had  to  exist.  If  he  lived  where  game  was 
plentiful,  he  became  an  eater  of  meat. 
'N  here  game  was  lacking,  he  lived  on  veg¬ 
etables  and  roots.  If  it  was  his  lot  to  be 
on  the  seashore  or  by  a  lakeside,  he  ate 
fish.  I'nclad,  he  survived  in  the  tropics, 
but  placed  in  the  arctic  regions  he  covered 
himself  with  furs,  and  outlived  the  bitter 
cold  of  the  long  winters. 

rPHE  records  of  what  the  physically 
■  handicapped  accomplish  are  really  mat- 
velous.  A  thirteen-year-old  youngster  on 
Staten  Island,  with  one  leg  off  at  the  hip. 
insisted  on  entering  the  school  athletic 
contests.  Dropping  his  crutches,  he  gave 
a  hop  or  two  to  get  his  balance,  and  then 
with  his  one  leg  surprised  everybody  by 
making  a  high  jump  of  four  feet  and  six 
inches. 

Every  summer  the  newspapers  record 
feats  accomplished  by  swimmers  with  one 
leg  or  one  arm.  There  are  many  blind 
persons  in  all  our  cities  who  go  about  the 
streets  unattended.  The  other  day  I  read 
of  a  man  out  in  Michigan  who,  since  he 
was  three  years  old,  has  had  to  go  about 
in  a  wheeled  chair.  He  has  become  an  ex¬ 
pert  marksman.  One  of  his  pastimes  is  to 
go  deer-hunting.  He  has  his  wheeled  chair 
carried  into  the  forest,  and,  sheltered  by  a 
blind,  waits  until  he  gets  a  shot  at  a  deer. 

One  blind  man  in  New  York  City  goes 
regularly  to  the  baseball  games.  He  takes 
someone  with  him  to  describe  the  plays, 
and  is  delighted  to  realize  that  his  recrea¬ 
tion  now  gives  pleasure  to  two  instead  of 
to  one,  as  it  did  before  he  lost  his  sight. 

The  strangest  thing  about  this  particu¬ 
lar  blind  man  is  that  when  he  had  his  sight 
he  w  as  unsuccessful  in  business.  Since  he 
has  become  blind  he  has  amassed  a  com¬ 
fortable  fortune.  He  says  he  owes  his 
financial  success  to  his  blindness.  I  he 
fear  of  becoming  a  burden  to  others  acted 
as  a  spur,  and  after  losing  his  sight  he 


A  world-wide  cruude  is  being  conducted  (or 
better  tooth  protection.  Thu  new-typ*  bnuh 
U  ■  vital  (actor  In  It. 

It  I*  made  to  the  specifications  agreed  on  by 
leading  dental  authorities  Dcntuta  in  general, 
the  world  ovet.  now  advocate  thu  type. 

It  doer  mote  than  remove  food  debus.  It  at¬ 
tack!  (he  coat*,  the  cauteof  moat  tooth  trouble*. 
It  U  adapted  to  the  rolling  method,  now  gener¬ 
ally  advurd.  One  »hou!d  alway*  bnuh  from  the 
gum*  toward  the  roorh  point*.  Careful  people 
everywhere,  under  denial  advice,  arc  adopting 


thu  type  of  bnuh.  Ituknown  a*  the  Decmtet. 

PocictStyU 

The  Dec  cuter  also  come*  in  thu  pocket  *tyle. 
Thu*  traveler*,  motomta  and  Other,  may  always 
have  a  well  kept  tooth  bnuh  with  them. 

Wherever  you  are.  teeth  should  be  brushed 
Immediately  after  meal*.  With  people  who  eat 
away  from  home.  thU  U  the  only  way. 

Wuh  the  pocket  style  the  handle-case  U  per¬ 
manent.  You  atmply  buy  refill*  a*  the  bnnhe, 
wear  our.  It  fit*  the  ve»c  pocket  or  a  woman  a 
hand-bag. 


Home  Style.  He 
Pocket  Style.  }l 
Refill*  for  Pocket 
Style.  He 


Mo.t  d.uggl.t. 
now  *e||  them. 
If  you  fail  to  find 
them,  remit  to  u». 


THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY.  Decoatn  Tooth  B™h  Dept 

1104  S.  WABASH  A VE..  CHICAGO 


The  Man  in  the  Wash  Room 


ALL  the  directors  were  assembled.  Only  the  chair  at 
d  \  the  head  of  the  table  was  empty.  “Where  is  he?" 
one  man  asked.  “Washing  his  hands,"  said  another. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  hoard  was  in  the  wash  room,  run¬ 
ning  through  the  Daily  Dozen  exercises.  "It  is  the  greatest 
way  in  the  world,"  he  explained,  "to  clear  your  brain  and 
calm  your  nerves  before  an  important  meeting."  A  trial 
will  cost  you  ten  cents  in  stamps.  Send  them  today  for 


The  DAILY  DOZEN 


For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Walter  Camp’s  original  hook,  L*  ■  — 

complete  with  diagrams 
and  full  instructions.  L  Jne 

DAILY  DOZEN 

Reynolds  ip  -Aim  ca*»p 

Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

416  Weat  Thirteenth  Street 

New  York  City  ^ 


" The  Daily  Dozen  in  book  torn 
is  also  sold  by  all  nnes  dealers 
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The  Luck  of  Being  Lame,  by  William  Johnston 


found  that  there  were  fewer  things  in  life 
to  distract  him  from  giving  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  business. 

I  here  is  hardly  an  avenue  to  success  to 
which  a  physical  disability,  properly  dealt 
with,  is  a  handicap.  If  I  had  never  known 
lameness,  I  never  would  have  written  the 
book  "Limpy,”  which  brought  me  more 
reputation  as  a  writer,  and  incidentally 
more  money,  than  any  other  of  the  many 
books  I  have  written. 

V/OU  will  be  surprised  to  discover,  if  vou 
*  study  the  records  of  the  outstanding 
figures  in  the  world’s  history,  how  many  of 
them  have  had  what  is  popularly  called  a 
handicap.  Milton  was  blind,  Shakespeare 
was  born  poor,  Byron  was  lame,  Beetho¬ 
ven  was  deaf,  Roosevelt,  in  vouth,  was  a 
physical  weakling.  Whatofit?  Eachof 
them  succeeded  in  doing  what  he  wished 
to  in  life.  That  is  one  of  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  discoveries  which  lameness  or  any 
other  physical  defect  brings  home:  A 
handicap  is  an  incentive  to  effort. 

The  lack  of  things  in  our  lives  is  what 
spurs  us  on.  Life  is  a  sort  of  a  race,  a 
game,  and  one  of  the  greatest  joys  it  offers 
is  keeping  up  with  the  other  fellow,  or  get¬ 
ting  ahead  of  him.  In  most  of  us  there  is 
a  contrary  streak.  When  anything  is  for¬ 
bidden  or  denied  to  us,  that  is  the  thing 
we  wish  most  to  do.  The  man  who  is 
handicapped,  trying  something  that  seems 
impossible  for  him,  gets  an  extra  delight 
in  its  accomplishment.  And  that  perhaps 
is  why  I  can  truthfully  add  another  to  the 
lists  of  lessons  that  have  come  to  me  from 
lameness:  A  handicap  adds  to  happiness. 

Whenever  I  hear  anyone  attributing  his 
failure  to  attain  success  or  happiness  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  deaf,  blind,  or  lame, 
or  was  born  poor,  and  had  no  chance  to 
get  an  education,  I  get  out  of  patience.  I 
am  tempted  to  produce  a  letter  which  I 
keep  among  my  treasures. 

I  his  letter  is  from  a  young  woman 
whose  home  is  on  a  farm  in  the  West, 
fourteen  miles  from  a  railway,  one  of 
those  little  homesteads  whose  neighbors 
are  so  distant  that  you  never  see  them  It 
is  a  home  where  money  is  always  scarce, 
where  luxuries  are  unknown  and  comforts 
are  few. 

Most  girls  would  regard  the  necessity 
which  requires  this  young  woman  to  live 
in  such  surroundings  as  bad  enough  in  it¬ 
self.  When  they  learn  that  she  is  mother¬ 
less  and  that  her  work-worn  stepmother 
has  three  younger  children  of  her  own, 
they  will  doubtless  picture  her  as  leading 
an  unhappy  life.  But  listen! 

(>n  top  of  these  things,  this  girl  is  stone 
deaf  and  totally  blind.  Several  years 
ago,  through  illness,  she  had  to  have  one- 
leg  amputated  at  the  hip. 

This  girl,  at  the  State  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  has  learned  to  trad,  to  master 
the  books  and  magazines  printed  in  raised 
points,  and  in  addition  to  run  a  type¬ 
writer.  The  typewritten  letters  I  receive 
from  her  have  few  errors.  They  show  a 
wide  range  of  reading— history,  geogra¬ 
phy.  fiction— and  in  the  particular  letter  I 
have  mentioned  there  is  a  note  of  joy. 
Two  wonderful  things  have  happened  to 
her:  Someone  has  given  her  a  pair  of 
crutches  for  Christmas.  Think  of  it! 
(Had  to  get  crutches  on  Christmas!  Now. 
she  gleefully  writes,  she  no  longer  has  to 
sit  all  day  long  in  one  place  but  can  move 
freely  about  the  house.  More  than  that. 


A  BOW— WHY  NOT? 

THE  bow’s  the  thing  this  season.  And  the 
Spur  Bow  will  be  your  choice.  No  fuming 
or  fretting.  No  gucaswork— no  failure. 
It  always  look*  lust  right.  Haa  the  touch  of 
atyle  that  "sets"  a  fellow  up. 

ALL  TIED  FOR  YOU 

By  hand.  britrr  than  you'd  lie  youreell  Tbe  co*l>  No 
mor»  than  ordinary  bow»-  or  tom  SOc  wth-two  for 
*1.00  You  ctM  hud  more  nockwt.r  v.luc  for  your 

SSl&r  “C  mme  •«  dealer'#.  And  edd-".h# 

Im  I  be  l  aevee  your  diapoartrori.''  That**  the  "counter- 
-g"  that  bring!  result* 

Accept  no  euhetitutron  lor  the  Spur  Bow  Other,  imitate 
but  do  not  equal.  TTje  Spur  Bow  has  r*<luMve  feature*. 
tflii  an  (At  frnutor.  The  name  "Spur  I*  plainly  stamped 
on  every  Ira. 

l/m*  Mr,  will  n-  .uppl,  „nd  SI  .00I ar  tm; 

Mr  /at  anr,-  ipr.  l/W"*  tin  (fergr  at  in •ll).  refer 
prr/rrmrr  and  aArfAn  iUiIIc  »«nd  ar  ill  pan  ftp 
LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME  SPUR  ON  THE  TIE 
HEWES  &  POTTF.R  On  .ha  Pacific  Coa.l 
Boaton,  Maaa.  ,£A, 'it... 


SPUR  TIE 
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T-*!  It  dealer  who  sells  you  your  Spur  Tics  will  show  you  Bull- Dog 
1  Suspenders  and  Garters,  guaranteed  36S  days'  wear — Vestoff  Sus¬ 
penders  worn  out  of  sight  ncath  the  shirt  and  Bull-Dog  Belts  noted 
for  their  style  and  value.  Write  for  style  booklet  on  all  Bull-Dog 
Products  and  the  Spur  Tie — Bow  and  Four-in-Hand. 
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one  of  her  former  teachers  has  written  that 
in  a  few  months,  when  the  school  term 
is  ended,  she  is  coming  to  take  the  blind- 
deaf-lame  girl  to  her  home  for  a  visit. 

Only  those  who  have  suffered  can  en¬ 
joy.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  anyone 
who  finds  himself  all  at  once  physically 
handicapped  experiences  menta  suffering 
more  keen  than  his  physical  suffering  has 
been.  Invariably,  out  of  it  comes  peace 
of  mind  and  contentment.  Presently  he 
begins  to  discover  that  his  lot  is  not  going 
to  be  nearly  as  bad  as  he  had  pictured  it. 

Blind  people  are  noted  for  their  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  optimism.  It  is  remarkable 
how  often  a  lame  newsboy  is  nicknamed 
"Happy"  by  his  mates.  1  think  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  world  shows  its  kindest 
side  to  the  handicapped  that  they  soon  find 
themselves  becoming  perpetually  cheerful. 

Even  the  worst  sort  of  handicaps  seem 
to  bring  compensations  in  optimism. 
There  was  Charles  Noel  Douglas,  bedrid¬ 
den  for  years,  who  carried  on  a  vast  corre¬ 
spondence,  receiving  fourteen  thousand 
letters  a  year,  spreading  with  his  dictated 
letters  the  spirit  of  optimism;  “smiling 
Joe,"  a  little  charity  patient,  spending  his 
days  strapped  to  a  board,  but  his  cheery 
face  brought  in  many  dollars  to  aid  other 
little  sufferers. 

No  matter  what  happens  to  you,  you 
can  always  find  pleasure  in  life  if  you  look 
for  it.  A  handicap  never  really  interferes 
with  anything  you  want  to  do,  for  it 
quickly  teaches  you  to  adapt  your  wants 
to  the  things  you  can  do. 

DUT  I  can  tell  you  of  one  drawback  in 
b««ng  lame.  It  tends  to  make  you  selfish 
■—or  at  least  spoiled.  Everybody  is  al¬ 
ways  so  ready  to  do  things  for  a  lame  man 
—to  run  his  errands,  to  get  him  a  glass  of 
water,  to  bring  him  a  book— that  he  finds 
it  hard  to  resist  letting  other  people  do 
for  him  what  he  is  perfectly  able  to  do  for 
himself.  If  he  drops  a  package  someone 
always  springs  to  pick  it  up.  Generally, 
he  accepts  the  kindness,  even  though  he 
knows  that  he  is  not  getting  enough  exer¬ 
cise  and  that  the  bending  would  be  just 
the  thing  for  his  abdominal  muscles.  If 

D’re  fortunate  enough  to  be  lame,  you'll 
everybody  nice  to  you. 

"But,  says  some  doubting  Thomas, 
"down  in  your  heart  you  arc  not  really 
clad  that  you're  lame.  You  don’t  honestly 
believe,  do  you,  that  a  handicap  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage?” 

I  can  truthfully  answer  that:  It  is  not 
what  happens  to  you  that  matters  but 
what  you  think  about  what  happens.  So 
long  as  a  man  isn’t  lame  in  the  head,  and 
can  think  right,  it  doesn't  really  matter 
much  what  happens  to  his  body.  A  hand¬ 
icap,  I  have  learned,  is  a  molder  of  char¬ 
acter.  It  reveals  pleasures  and  joys  that 
the  unhandicappcd  never  find. 

Before  commencing  this  article,  I 
looked  in  the  dictionary  for  the  word 
"handicap.”  This  is  what  I  found: 
Handicap:  an  extra  burden  placed  upon 
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Experiences  of  an 
Ambulance  Surgeon 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

free.  A  policeman  and  a  bystander  held 
him  while  the  first  stitch  was  finished, 
but  1  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  completing 
the  work  under  such  conditions.  So  I 
had  them  let  the  boy  sit  up. 

Then  1  turned  the  youngster’s  foot 
around  so  that  he  could  sec  it.  I  showed 
him  the  cut,  the  stitch  I  had  taken,  and 
explained  how  hard  he  would  make  it  if 
he  struggled  while  I  was  putting  in  four 
more  stitches,  which  were  necessary  to 
bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  so 
that  they  would  unite.  “Now  you 
watch,”  I  said,  “and  you’ll  see  how  it's 
done!”  And  he  did!  He  sat  there  as  in¬ 
terested  and  as  quiet  as  though  the  work 
were  being  done  on  someone  else,  never 
whimpering  a  bit,  nor  moving,  though  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes  all  the  time. 

A  great  many  people  arc  like  the  Irish 
lad.  When  you  have  to  hurt  them  they 
become  badly  frightened;  but  if  you  take 
time  to  explain  just  what  you  arc  doing 
and  the  reason  for  it,  they  become  able  to 
control  themselves  very  well. 

I  HAVE  found  that  the  patients  an  am¬ 
bulance  surgeon  deals  with  usually  be¬ 
long  to  one  of  four  classes:  First,  there  is  the 
man  who  becomes  shy  on  finding  himself 
in  the  surgeon’s  hands  and  the  center  of  a 
curious  crowd.  ( >n  account  of  his  shyness, 
he  begins  to  belittle  everything  about  the 
accident  and  says  that  his  injuries  don’t 
amount  to  much.  Very  probably  he  tells 
you  that  what  you're  doing  for  him  is  of 
no  use,  since  his  cuts  will  get  well  just  as 
quickly  if  you  don’t  sew  them  up.  This 
man  doesn’t  want  anyone  to  think  he 
takes  himself  too  seriously. 

There  is  another  type  of  man  who  does 
take  himself  very  seriously,  and  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  exaggerate  the  circumstances  of 
his  accident  and  the  extent  of  his  in¬ 
juries.  He  seems  to  think  that  unless  he 
impresses  on  the  surgeon  the  importance 
of  the  case  the  surgeon  may  fail  to  give  it 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  third  class  arc  the  average,  sensible 
people,  who  give  the  doctor  the  best  infor¬ 
mation  they  can,  neither  underestimating 
nor  exaggerating  when  they  answer  his 
questions.  And  there  is  still  another  class 
— those  who  need  care  the  worst  way  and 
yet  say  they  would  rather  die  than  go  to 
a  hospital.  People  of  this  kind  are  fewer 
than  they  used  to  be,  but  there  still  arc  a 
good  many. 

Some  time  ago,  a  tailor,  a  man  of 
moderate  means,  was  taken  with  a  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  his  stomach.  It  be¬ 
came  so  acute  that  his  wife  wanted  to  call 
an  ambulance,  but  he  refused  to  let  her. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  hospital,  the 
tailor  took  some  home  remedies  that  his 
wife  thought  might  bring  relief.  At  the 
end  of  eight  hours  he  was  unconscious 
and  his  stomach  was  as  hard  as  a  board. 
Then  his  wife  did  send  for  an  ambulance- 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  man’s  trouble 
proved  to  be  a  gastric  ulcer,  which  had 
burst  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
letting  the  stomach’s  contents  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Had  the  man  gone  to 
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Pretty  confident  grin  on  the  little  Eskimo  kid! 
He  knows  his  live,  friendly  drink  will  get  a  glad 
hello  from  the  crowd.  They  all  like  it. 

Clicquot  Club  is  just  about  a  perfect  thirst 
quencher.  Its  tang  and  sparkle  and  fragrance 
make  a  happy  combination  for  killing  a  thirst. 

You  couldn't  have  a  purer  drink  —  spring 
water,  real  Jamaica  ginger,  excellent  fruit  flavor 
and  cane  sugar.  Those  are  the  good  things  that 
go  into  Clicquot  Club. 

And  the  blend  has  been  a  favorite  for  thirty- 
eight  years. 

Try  Clicquot  Club  Sarsaparilla  too— and  the  Root  Beer 
and  Birch  Beer.  Order  from  your  grocer  or  druggist. 

The  Clicquot  Club  Company.  MillU.  Mw.  t'-S.  A. 


GINGER  ALE, 


the  hospital  and  submitted  to  an  opera¬ 
tion  immediately  after  the  pain  became 
acute,  his  life  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  saved. 

Many  people,  as  I  have  said,  do  call  out 
an  ambulance  on  a  very  slight  pretext,  but 
very  often  this  is  an  error  on  the  right 
side.  1  he  point  of  view  of  the  ambulance 
service  is  that  we  would  rather  respond  to 
a  thousand  trivial  cases  than  fail  to  attend 
one  serious  case. 

HARD  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
^  as  to  when  an  ambulance  should  be 
summoned,  but  it  would  be  well  to  bear 
these  suggestions  in  mind:  In  case  of  an 
accident  in  which  the  patient  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  great  loss  of  blood,  the  call  for 
an  ambulance  should  be  sent  in  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Likewise,  in  cases  of 
serious  illness,  an  ambulance  should  be 
summoned  if  a  regular  physician  is  not  to 
be  obtained.  In  all  our  large  cities,  and  in 
many  smaller  places,  ambulances  are  al¬ 
ways  at  the  service  of  persons,  whether 
sick  or  hurt,  who  arc  too  poor  to  defray 
the  expense  of  having  their  own  doctors. 

In  Sew  York  all  calls  for  ambulances 
arc  sent  in  through  the  police  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  various  boroughs,  but  the 
same  arrangement  docs  not  exist  every¬ 
where.  It  would  be  well  for  everyone  to 
inquire  the  quickest  wav  of  sending  in  an 
ambulance  call  in  his  home  town,  in  case 
Such  information  were  needed  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

The  ambulance  service  in  New  York  is 
generally  recognized  as  being  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  has  several  times  been 
studied  as  a  model  for  improving  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  some  of  the  largest  European  cities. 

The  city  as  a  whole  is  divided  into  forty 
districts.  In  each  district  there  is  a  hos¬ 
pital  w  ith  two  or  more  ambulances  on  duty 
day  and  night,  and  these  districts  arc  so 
arranged  that  an  ambulance  can  reach 
any  point  in  response  to  an  emergency 
call  within  five  minutes  in  good  weather 
and  during  a  non-rush  hour,  or  within 
seven  minutes  in  rainy  weather  or  when 
traffic  is  heavy.  The  only  exception  to 
this  is  in  a  few  outlying  districts,  where 
the  calls  are  not  numerous. 

Altogether  in  New  York  we  have  107 
ambulances  in  continuous  service.  They 
are  manned  by  3  50  surgeons,  each  a  gradu¬ 
ate  in  medicine  with  at  least  four  months’ 
hospital  work  to  his  credit  before  he  is 
allowed  to  take  his  first  ambulance  call. 
In  a  year's  time  these  ambulances  respond 
to  more  than  1 1 1 .000  calls. 

At  Bellevue  alone  we  have  four  ambu¬ 
lances  for  emergency  cases  of  sickness  or 
accident,  and  in  case  of  big  fires  or  ex¬ 
plosions  we  arc  able  to  nut  nine  into  serv¬ 
ice.  Last  year  our  ambulances  went  out 
on  1 1,000  calls,  a  greater  number  probably 
than  were  answered  by  any  other  one 
hospital  in  the  world. 

^  ou  will  get  some  idea  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  ambulance  service  if  I  give 
you  a  few  figures.  These  figures  show’  the 
number  of  patients  that  were  treated  or 
were  taken  to  hospitals  by  ambulance  sur¬ 
geons  last  year  for  various  causes  of  the 
most  common  occurrence: 

Injuries  and  Accidents 

Broken  legs  and  arms . S-900 

Fractured  skulls . ...... . 1.639 

Burns  and  scalds  sustained  in  the  home, 

factories,  or  electrical  plants . 1,211 

,  Sprains . ;  .  1.27° 
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Gas  poisoning  . . . 
Dislocated  joints  . 

Rupture . 

Cerebral  conctissioi 
Bullet  wounds  .  . . 
Abdominal  injuries 


Diseases  of  the  heart,  chest,  kidneys,  and 

intestines  . t 

Pneumonia  . 1 


Recently,  a  woman  had  both  legs  cut  off  A  wV  A  wW  A  %me  ""  VVl\  • 

just  below  the  knee  by  a  trolley  car.  In  . 

the  excitement  that  followed  this  accident  1  ,wan'  *°  make  Y00  a  *1*™'  new  offer  And  now  I  am  offering  you  the  chance  to 
there  was  a  considerable  delay  in  sending  "  hereby  you  can  earn  from  *100  to  *1,000  become  our  representative  in  your  tern- 

in  the  call  for  an  ambulance,  and  when  the  a  month*  cash.  And  I  am  going  to  tell  you  torv  and  get  your  shareof  that  half  million 

call  did  come  the  quickest  possible  re-  how  to  get  started  immediately  without  dollars.  All  you  do  is  to  take  orders.  We 

sponse  was  not  sufficient  to  save  her  life.  wa't'nK  or  delay.  do  the  rest.  We  deliver.  We  collect  and 

The  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  case  prompt-  You  can  be  your  own  boss.  You  can  work  y°tu  Rf*  your  money  the  same  day  you 
ly  applied  tourniquets  and  brought  her  to  iust  as  many  hours  a  day  as  you  please, 
the  hospital  from  a  distance  of  more  than  You  can  start  when  you  want  to  and  quit 
two  miles  in  three  minutes,  hut  she  was  in  when  you  want  to. 
such  a  weakened  condition  from  loss  of  You  don’t  need  experi- 
blood  that  at  no  time  was  there  any  hope  ence  and  you  get  your 
of  her  recovery.  money  in  cash  every 

day  when  you  earn  it. 

SUCH  a  case  as  this  is  exceptional,  how-  .  «  Facta 

ever.  Far  more  often  the  surgeon  arrives 
to  find  that  his  patient  is  much  less  seri-  Does  that  sound  too 
ously  hurt  than  the  first  report  indicated,  good  to  lie  true?  If  it  does,  then  let  me 
Not  long  ago,  a  call  came  in  for  an  ambu-  1 

lance  to  attend  a  woman  who  had  been  town  in  Kansas.  Head  lives  in  a  town  of 
struck  by  lightning;  but  upon  arriving  at  63 1  people.  He  was  sick,  broke,  out  of  a 
her  home  I  found  that  she  was  suffering  job.  He  accepted  my  offer.  I  gave  him 
from  hysteria  due  to  the  belief  that  she  the  same  chance  I  am  now  offering  you. 
had  been  hit.  At  this  new  work  he  has  made  as  high  as 

She  had  been  standing  near  the  kitchen  *69.50  for  one  day's  work, 
window  when  a  flash  of  lightning  came.  If  that  isn't  enough,  then  let  me  tell  you 
and  this  was  followed  by  a  terrific  crash  of  about  E.  A.  Sweet  of  Michigan.  He  was 
thunder.  She  gave  a  piercing  cry,  drooped  an  electrical  engineer  and  didn't  know 
the  bowl  in  her  hand,  and  fell  to  the  floor,  anything  about  selling.  In  his  first 
Both  she  and  her  husband  thought  she  had  month's  spare  time  he  earned  *243 
suffered  a  physical  injury.  _  side  of  six  months  he  was  making  between 

I  found  the  woman  sobbing  convulsive-  *800  and  *i,2CO  a  month, 
ly  and  amble  to  control  {he  v».lcn,  jbik-  w  j  McCrary  i,  a„,„h,r  man  I  wan.  to 
>ng  of  her  bands.  But  all  she  needed  was  ,c||  J  jbou,-'  job  id  hl„, 

encouragement  to  believe  that  she  was  an-  „„  ,  d  bllt  this  wondcrfu|  ncw  work 
hart.  I  told  her  that  she  was  no.  .mured,  b  b|ed  bim  t  ^ 

and  insisted  firmly  but  gently  that  she  ...  , .  .  ’ 

could  hold  her  hands  still  if  she  would  try.  *  an£  n*ht  «h,s  verY  "imute  you  arc 
She  was  doubtful  about  it  at  first,  but  "Jered.the  sa™  proposition  that 

finally  did  try  and  succeeded.  has  made  these  men  so  successful.  Do 

Far  more  ambulance  calls  come  in  at  >°J  w?nt  °°  >,ou  want  to eatn  *40.00 
the  noon  hour  and  at  six  o’clock  in  the  a  <*a)r* 


Important  Notice 

Thr  Coarr  Manutariurlug  (suiipni.y  la  I  ha 
UrvnM  humno*  ol  lu  kind  In  I  ha  world. 
Any  mui  mho  hrrs.run,  a  rapr—rnuilr*  la 
•awnl  or  fair,  aquar*.  htnmn  treat  met. l 
and  mil  have  rvw....  to  hr  prowl  of  hU 
NHMm  mih  1  hr  rompnny 


hour  or  so  in  the  evening,  you  will  make 
tell  you  what  J.  R.  Head  did  in  a  small  *100  a  week. 

Maybe  You  Are  Worth  $ 1,000  a  Month 

Well,  here  is  your  chance  to  find  out,  for 
this  is  the  same  proposition  that  enabled 
George  Garon  to  make  a  clear  profit  of 
*40.00  in  his  first  day's  work— the  same 
proposition  that  gave  R.  W.  Kricger 
*20.00  net  profit  in  a  half  hour.  It  is  the 
same  opportunity  that  gave  A.  B.  Spencer 
*625  cash  for  one  month’s  spare  time. 

-  I  need  500  men  and  women,  and  I  need  them  right 
in-  iway.  If  you  mail  the  coupon  al  the  bottom  of  thi* 
ad  1  will  show  yew  the  ealictt,  quickcit.  »imnle»t 
plan  for  making  money  that  you  ever  heard  of.  I  will 
•end  you  a  complete  out  fit.  I  will  icml  you  a  beautiful 
atyle  book  and  »amplc»  of  cloth.  I  will  tell  you  where 
to  go.  what  to  iay,  and  how  to  »ucceed.  Imi.le  of 
thirty  day*  you  can  have  hundred*  of  dollar*  in  ca*h. 
All  you  need  do  today  i«  write  your  name  down  be¬ 
low,  cut  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  tomcat  once.  You 
take  no  ri*k.  you  inve»t  no  money,  and  thin  may  be 
the  one  outuanding  opportunity  of  your  life  to  earn 

successful.  Do  n,oncy  ,h*n  you  cvcr  ,hou*h,  P°“iblc’ 

Find  Out  Now! 

Remember,  it  doc*n’t  co»t  you  a  penny.  You  don’t 
agree  to  anything,  and  you  will  have  a  chance  with¬ 
out  waiting — without  delay  and  without  inveitmcnt 
— to  go  right  out  and  make  big  money.  Do  it. 
Don’t  wait.  Mail  the  coupon  now. 

C.  E.  Coiner 

1  hink  of  a  THE  COMER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

n  all  year  Dept.  SJ-5 1 4.  Dayton.  Ohio 

that  keeps  [just  Mail  This  Now"] 

that  every-  .  THE  COMER  manufacturing  co. 

c  m  a  ten  as  D.p«.  sj-su.  D«yton.  Ohio 

I,  and  sells  I  tVa*e  »end  me,  without  npinw  or  obligation.  I 

inarv  coat.  I  >our  ‘P*?’*1  propmuwii.  fogrther  with  complete  i 

-  outfit  and  in>iru<tion»,  to  1  can  begin  at  once  to  • 


uZ 

HEAD,  *4  I 

> 
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Recently  a  restaurant  proprietor  who 
|  was  closing  up  his  place  a  little  after  mid- 
;  night  was  asked  by  two  men  to  open  up, 
so  they  could  get  something  to  cat.  When 
he  refused  they  ordered  him  to  do  so,  and 
j  when  he  still  refused  they  beat  him  ovef 
|  the  head  until  he  becamr  unconscious. 
!  There  were  three  bad  cuts  in  the  restau¬ 
rant  man’s  scalp,  and  the  surgeon  who  at¬ 
tended  him  had  to  put  in  fifteen  stitches. 

Every  year  in  the  fall  we  have  some 
cases  of  persons  who  have  had  their  scalps 


I  who  take  upon  themselves  tnc  enioree- 
ment  of  the  fashion  edict  which  says  that 
straw  hats  shall  not  be  worn  after  Septem¬ 
ber  fifteenth.  In  some  instances  men  have 
not  only  suffered  scalp  wounds  at  the 
hands  of  these  jesters  but  injuries— from 
sticks  or  canes  used  in  smashing  their  hats 
which  cost  them  the  sight  of  one  or  both 
eyes. 

One  thing  the  ambulance  surgeon  al- 
|  ways  has  to  contend  with  the  crowd  that 

Cithers  at  the  scene  of  every  accident. 

ast  summer  1  was  called  out  with  the 
ambulance  at  seven-thirty  in  the  morning, 
and  arrived  at  a  busy  intersection  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city  to  find  that  a  win¬ 
dow  washer  had  fallen  from  the  seventh 
floor  of  a  bank  building  and  had  struck  on 
his  head.  The  sight  was  a  very  terrible  one, 
but  this  only  seemed  to  draw  a  larger 
crowd  than  usual.  While  l  was  doing 
what  I  could  for  the  dying  man,  there 
was  a  noisy  disturbance  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd. 


The  Antiseptic,  Healing 
Powder  for  the  Feet 
Takes  the  friction  from  the  shoe, 
relieves  the  pain  of  corns,  bunions,  cal¬ 
louses  and  sore  spots,  freshens  the 
feet  and  gives  new  vigor. 

Makes  Tight  or  New  Shoes  Feel  Easy 
At  night,  when  your  feet  are  tired, 
sore  and  swollen  from  walking  or 
dancing,  sprinkle  Allen’s  Foot-Ease  in 
the  foot  bath  and  enjoy  the  bliss  of 
feet  without  an  ache. 

Over  One  kill  lion  fivehundrrd  ihouaand  pound, 
of  I’owJrr  for  ihe  Feet  wnr  uxd  by  our  Army 
»nd  Navy  dnnn*  ihe  »ar.  Trial  package  and  a 
FoooEjar  Walking  Doll  arm  Frrr.  Addrcaa 


Keep  your  complexion 
nlway*  at  smooth  and  allur¬ 
ing  as  rose  petals  with 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


U  AND  SPEED  TYPIST 

A  KefMilM  ll«*C  stfsrs  n»«a  and  n  tUh  r«e«hW,  furtiiHfi 

StSS&SHi 

ssE: 


in  fighting  her  way  to 
.  crowd,  w  as  standing 
I  view  of  the  patient, 
a vi  vent  to  a  piercing 


BEAUTIFIER  * 

Th#  Claim, €  Clnv 


cream 


IIomc  Ml#  II 
Inrtianspolls 


ents  suf- 


ambu- 
male  and 
I  he  other 


-d  many 


Flf*w:  Htttire  prx'tlcal  Artist* 
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BOSTON  POLISH 

or  Hard  Wax  Finish 
Gives  your  floors,  furniture,  and  'woodwork 
a  firm,  elastic,  dustless  coating  of  protective 
durability  —  and  the  modish  deep,  soft 
luster.  Heelmarks  or  scratches  do  not  show. 

Manufacturer*  of  fin#  linoleum!  recommend 
Butcher'*.  Look  fo»  ihe  m>  on  the  orange  can. 


4>k  Y,a>  n+,1" 


You  can  bo  quickly  cured,  if  you 


Prod  H>  cetiU  f.>r  a*H.p«»*e  t«ok  on  s 
stuttering.  “in  •—  ««••  "  H  !■ 
nwlf  nftrr  •lammerlM  »£*'* 


fJffSOS!BSS 

New  York  Clfy.N.Y. 


Inftnutiuti 

547  Madison 


C.nwonl.t.  ire  well  paid 

Wo  will  not  givo  rou  any  moil  prlw 

rlf  you  RM*ff  tuto  ftd  Nor  will 
t  me  claim  to  make  you  rich  in  n 
work.  But  If  you  arc  anxious  to 
develop  your  talent  with  a  auc- 
wa*ful  cartnoniPU  ao  you  can  make 


United  Y.M.C.  A.  Schools 


Quickly  Learned  at  Home 


That’s  as  high 
I  can  climb  in 
my  present  job." 


SI 


Soma  of 


wrote  an  ambitious 
lineman  to  the  United 
Y.  M.C.  A.  Schools.  He 

didn't  want  to  climb 
poles  all  of  his  life,  so  he 
enrolled  for  a  practical 
course  of  home  study  to 
help  him  to  a  higher  posi- 
>n  in  his  chosen  field 
of  work. 

He  is  making  progress.  He 
feels  that  ahead  of  him  arc 
larger  responsibility,  the 
.idership,  the  higher  pay  and 
hi  better  privileges,  comforts 
and  associations  that  are  sure 
come  to  the  man  who  puts 
re  inro  his  head. 

•u  gone  •>*  high  a*  you  can 
you  now  know!  Do  you  need 
"ledge  to  climb  higher!  Face 
quotient. 

live  U»t  three  year*  our  friendly 
.t  been  given  to  more  than 
icn  who  have  enrolled  (or  the 
VI.  C.  A.  School**  Correspond- 
>** — a  new  type  o(  instruction 
etent  instructors  that  cinpha- 
/a  jcivice  on  all  your  problem*, 
our  300  Corrupondinct  Courut 
TPCWMPl  Csuthi 


eu  BMaasr 

you  want  to  climb  higher,  uend 
•  coupon  for  our  friendly  counsel 

I  obllcallni  <*•<•.  pl-e—  "■•"bin  Urn  rniimr  in 


rail  Add— 
Dept.  «-Ju 


I  have  found  that  kindness  and  persua¬ 
sion  of  the  diplomatic  kind  count  a  great 
deal  in  dealing  with  them,  as  with  all 
other  kinds  of  people. 

“Some  time  ago  I  was  called  to  the 
home  of  a  well-to-do  man  in  upper  New 
York.  I  was  told  that  through  excessive 
work  and  various  anxieties  he  had  suffered 
a  mental  breakdown.  It  was  feared  that  I 
would  have  trouble  in  handling  him,  and 
there  were  three  policemen  on  hand  to 
help  me. 

“rPHE  patient  was  suffering  from  delu- 

t  sions;  he  had  become  convinced  that 
he  was  soon  to  be  elected  mayor  of  New 
York.  When  I  heard  this  I  decided  upon 
the  best  course  for  me  to  follow  and  asked 
the  policemen  to  stay  out  of  sight,  so  as 
not  to  excite  the  man.  I  was  warned  to  be 
careful,  as  the  patient  was  then  at  his 
dinner  table  and  it  was  thought  he  might 
resist  with  the  can  ing  knife. 

“The  first  thing  I  did  on  entering  the 
dining-room  was  to  greet  the  patient  with 
a  cordial  'Good  evening.’  and  then  I  said, 
as  though  I  had  known  him  all  his  life, 

*  I  hear  you're  going  to  be  elected  mayor 
of  the  city/ 

“‘That's  so,'  he  answered.  'I'm  going 
down-town  to  see  about  it  right  after  din¬ 
ner.  The  only  trouble  is  that  some  of  my 
own  people  here  have  got  the  idea  that 
I'm  crazy/ 

'"Is  that  so?'  I  said.  ‘Then  I  can  tell 
you  what  you  ought  to  do.  I  here  s  an 
ambulance  out  here  from  Bellevue  now. 
You  go  along  w  ich  ine  down  there.  They'll 
look  you  over,  and  if  you're  all  right, 
they'll  give  you  a  certificate  to  show  it. 
Then  you  won't  have  any  more  trouble.' 

"'That's  a  good  idea!'  he  exclaimed 
and.  getting  up  from  the  tabic,  he  put  on 
his  hat  and  came  with  nic  to  the  hospital. 
He  made  no  complaint  nor  protest  until 
he  found  that  he  was  not  to  be  released 
from  the  hospital  at  once.  But  it  was  best 
for  him  that  he  stayed  here.  He  was  kept 
under  observation  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  was  sent  by  his  relatives  to  a  sani¬ 
tarium.  where  he  was  restored  to  himself 
within  a  year. 

•'  l  have  brought  in  patients  who  were 
suffering  from  delusions  that  they  were 
I.  P.  Morgan.  John  I).  Rockefeller,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
other  day  a  man  solemnly  told  me  that  he 
was  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

"I  believe  everything  my  patients  tell 
me.  of  course,  and  either  for  this  kindness 
or  other  things  I  do  for  them  they  arc  of¬ 
ten  anxious  to  reward  me  liberally.  They 
don't  seem  to  realize  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  fifty  dollars  and  a  million.  So  when 
they  w-rite  out  checks  payable  to  me  the 
sums  are  usually  large.  Nomctimes  these 
checks  arc  w  ritten  on  scraps  of  paper  bor¬ 
rowed  from  me.  and  sometimes  upon  the 
margin  of  a  newspaper,  and  once  a  man 
wrote  a  check  for  a  million  dollars  on  his 
cuff.  When  we  arrived  at  the  hospital  he 
gave  me  the  cuff.  I  have  figured  out  that 
if  all  the  checks  I  have  received  from  pa¬ 
tients  who  have  ridden  in  the  ambulance 
with  me  were  valid,  I  would  be  the  richest 
man  in  the  world. 

“The  other  day  I  brought  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  an  Englishman  who  had  once  been  a 
clerk  in  a  book  store.  On  the  way  in  he 
said  to  me,  'Have  you  heard  the  news? 
King  George  is  coming  over  to  rule  the 
United  States!' 


Deaf  Can  Hear 

Says  Science 


New  Invention  Aids  Thousands 


Hero's  Rood  new.  for  all  who  suffer  from  dcaf- 
now.  The  Dictograph  Products  <  orpor.it ion 
announces  the  perfection  of  a  remarkable  device 
which  has  enabled  thousands  of  deaf  persons  to 
hear  a*  well  as  over.  The  maker,  of  this  won¬ 
derful  device  say  it  is  too  much  to  expect  you  to 
lielievo  this  so  they  are  going  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  try  it  at  home.  They  offer  to  semi  it 
hv  prepaid  parcel  post  on  a  ten-day  free  trial. 
They  do  not  send  it  C.  O.  D.— they  require 
no  deposit— there  is  no  obligation.  1  hey  .end 
it  entirely  at  their  own  expense  and  risk.  They 
lire  making  this  extraordinary  offer  well  know¬ 
ing  that  the  magic  of  this  little  instrument  will 
so  am  axe  and  delight  the  user  that  the  chances 
of  its  being  returned  are  very  slight.  Thousands 
have  already  accepted  this  offer  and  report 
most  gratifying  results.  There  s  no  longer  any 
need  that  you  should  endure  the  mental  and 
physical  strain  which  comes  from  a  constant 
effort  to  hear.  Now  you  can  mingle  with  your 
friends  without  that  feeling  of  sensitiveness 
from  whirti  all  deaf  persons  suffer.  Now  you 
can  take  your  place  in  the  social  and  business 
world  to  which  your  talents  entitle  you  and 
from  which  your  affliction  has.  in  a  measure, 
excluded  you.  Just  send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  The  Dictograph  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion.  1333  Candler  building.  New  York  for 
descriptive  literature  and  request  blank—  Adv. 
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De  Forest  Parts 

WHEN  you  sit  beside  that  simple 
little  box  containing  Radio- 
Craft’s  D-4  *J5  Receiver,  you 
are  audience  for  whatever  you  want  to 
bear  of  the  operas,  the  concerts,  the 
stories,  the  songs,  that  come  from  the 
big  broadcasting  stations  w  ithin  a  circle 
a  thousand  miles  across.  D-4  reaches 
out  five  hundred  miles  in  any  direction 
and  brings  into  your  home  whatever 
program  you  want  to  hear — and  brings 
it  in  with  all  its  original  beauty  and 
clearness.  Such  is  the  marvelous 
achievement  of  the  regenerative  circuit 
when  it  is  harnessed  to  compact  ef¬ 
ficiency  bv  the  time-proven  De  Forest 
parts  of  which  this  fine  little  set  is  made. 

Master  of 
a  Thousand  Miles 
of  Enjoyment 

You  are  that  with  D-4  alone.  When 
you  add  KadioC'raft'i  I)-?  2-Stcp  Am¬ 
plifier,  you  practically  double  this  reception 
range  on  head  phones,  or  actuate  a  load 
speaker  at  the  original  range  All  De 
forest  dealers  also  carry  RadioCraft  sets. 

T?TJ  I?  T?  RADIO 
JrH.il/Il/  CATALOGS 

We  will  mail  you  the  RadioCraft  catalog 
and  price  list  if  you  are  interested  in 
Regenerative  Sets,  or  the  De  Forest  (2-page 
catalog  and  prices  if  you  want  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  De  Forest  parts  or  sets,  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  thousand-mile  range  Reflex 
with  2-foot  Indoor  Loop.  Price  *125. 
Address  letter  or  postcard  to 

THE  RADIOCRAFT  CO.,  Inc. 
Department  A-2 

IK  Franklin  Street  Jeraey  City,  N.  J. 


"  *  Is  'that  so?’  I  said.  ‘When  does  he 
arrive?’ 

“*T  he  date  of  his  arrival  is  a  little  un¬ 
certain;  but  it's  all  arranged.  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  the  king  with  a  ship  of  gold.  It  is 
all  pure  gold — masts,  keel,  decks,  sails,  and 
everything.  And  when  the  king  arrives 
on  this  ship  he  will  be  received  with  open 
arms  and  proclaimed  the  ruler  of  the  land. 
Soon  after  that.  I  expect  to  be  appointed 
his  Prime  Minister.  Then  I'm  going  to 
make  you  a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  or 
you  can  go  as  Ambassador  to  London  if 
you  want  to.’ 

“Even  then  I  didn’t  let  this  well-dis¬ 
posed  man  see  me  smile,  nor  did  I  tell  him 
that  if  I  were  able  to  fill  all  the  high  posi¬ 
tions  I  had  been  promised  in  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years,  I  would  be  more  powerful  than 
any  man  that  ever  lived,  not  excepting 
Cxsar  or  Napoleon." 

IN  MY  experience  as  an  ambulance  sur- 
1  geon  I  have  seen  that  occasions  are  likely 
to  arise  in  which  a  knowledge  of  a  few  first- 
aid  principles  is  very  important  for  all  of 
us.  In  conclusion,  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  few  suggestions  on  this  subject: 

When  a  person  has  had  his  arm  or  leg 
badly  cut  or  torn  off,  a  tourniquet  should 
be  applied  without  delay.  The  tournicjuct 
is  a  bandage  made  of  gauze  or  any  cloth 
that  can  be  obtained  in  an  emergency.  It 
should  be  tied  above  the  wound  and  then 
twisted  tight  to  prevent  the  loss  of  blood. 
The  twisting  can  be  done  bv  means  of  a 
stick  or  any  rigid  instrument  thrust  through 
the  cloth  bandage  so  as  to  give  a  leverage. 

In  case  of  much  bleeding  from  a  cut  on 
the  head,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be 
held  together  by  pressure  upon  a  cloth. 
In  either  one  of  these  cases  the  doth  used 
should  be  as  clean  as  possible,  sterilized  if 
possible,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  infection. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  ambulances  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  scene  in  drowning  cases  in 
time  to  resuscitate  the  victim.  If  a  person 
who  has  been  long  under  water  is  to  he 
saved,  it  is  necessary  that  artificial  respira¬ 
tion  should  be  begun  as  toon  as  possible. 
The  method  of  inducing  artifidal  respira¬ 
tion  should  be  memorized,  or,  better  yet, 
practiced,  by  anyone  who  lives  near,  or 
spends  his  vacation  time  near,  water. 

The  first  thing  to  do  for  the  rescued  per¬ 
son  is  to  drain  the  water  from  his  lungs. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  holding  him 
so  that  his  head  is  toward  the  ground,  or 
by  rolling  him,  face  downward,  hack  and 
forth  on  a  barrel.  Next,  lay  him  on  the 
ground  flat  on  his  back.  Take  his  wrists 
in  either  hand.  Then  pull  his  arms  up 


straight  above  his  head.  This  movement 
will  inflate  the  lungs.  Then  lower  the 
arms,  bending  them  at  the  elbow  and 
pressing  them  against  the  chest  so  as  to 
deflate  the  lungs.  These  movements 
should  be  continued  until  normal  breath¬ 
ing  can  be  stimulated,  if  possible. 

Artificial  respiration  is  also  the  first-aid 
treatment  in  cases  of  gas  poisoning  and 
for  patients  overcome  by  smoke.  In  emer¬ 
gencies  of  this  kind  the  patient  should  he 
taken  to  the  open  air  if  possible,  and  put 
through  the  same  movements  as  above. 

Every  year  ambulance  surgeons  in  New 
York  treat  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  cases  of  people,  mostly  children,  who 
have  been  bitten  by  dogs.  Usually  these 
dog  bites  are  not  serious;  bur  any  bite 
needs  prompt  and  proper  medical  atten¬ 
tion  because  of  the  possibility  that  rabies 
may  develop.  It  is  always  best  to  have  a 
dog  bite  treated  by  a  physician.  If  this  is 
not  possible  at  once,  the  wound  should  hr 
washed  with  iodine,  or,  better  yet,  it 
should  be  cauterized  with  carbolic  acid. 
After  the  application  of  the  carbolic  be 
sure,  however,  that  the  surplus  acid  is 
washed  from  the  wound  with  alcohol,  to 
prevent  the  acid  from  burning  too  deep. 

Iodine,  which  is  so  commonly  used  now¬ 
adays  as  a  disinfectant,  seems  to  be  kept 
in  such  a  convenient  place  in  many  of  our 
homes  that  people  are  likely  to  make  the 
mistake  of  taking  it  instead  of  some  other 
medicine.  Cases  of  iodine  poisoning  arc 
frequent.  I  he  best  plan,  of  course,  is  to 
use  proper  precautions  against  taking  this 
substance  internally.  When  an  error  of 
this  kind  has  been  made,  the  antidote  is 
starch  and  water  in  liberal  quantities. 

JET  me  give  you  a  word  of  warning 
1  -*  about  another  kind  of  poisoning  that  is 
frequent  to-day.  In  the  first  six  months 
after  prohibition  there  was  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  alcohol 
poisoning.  Then  they  began  to  increase, 
and  they  arc  increasing  right  along.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1922,  we  had 
1,223  more  cases  of  alcohol  poisoning  in 
New  York  than  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1918.  The  total  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1922  was  3,128. 

T  he  reason  for  this  increase  is  not  that 
more  liquor  is  being  drunk,  I  believe,  but 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  liquor 
used  is  of  very  poor  quality  when  manu¬ 
factured,  or  else  it  has  been  poisonously 
adulterated.  The  best  way  I  know  of  for 
avoiding  alcohol  poisoning  is  to  fall  in  be¬ 
hind  the  eighteenth  amendment  with  a 
good  grace. 


They  Have  Plenty  of  Rain  in  Corpus  Christi 


JN  THE  April  number  of  this  magazine 
*  the  following  statement  appeared  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Experiences  of  a 
Buyer’’: 

You  may  be  surprised  to  know  ihat  there 
is  one  town  in  che  United  States  where  um¬ 
brellas  arc  never  sold.  This  isn’t  because 
the  people  prefer  to  get  wet  to  earning  um¬ 
brellas.  but  because  it  never,  or  almost  never, 
rains.  The  town  is  Corpus  Christi.  Texas. 

A  few  days  after  this  article  appeared 
we  received  a  communication  signed  by 
more  than  thirty  prominent  residents  of 
Corpus  Christi.  calling  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  their  city,  situated  in  the 


midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  fanning 
regions  in  the  entire  U  nited  States,  has 
an  average  annual  rainfall  of  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  inches.  Other 
documents  and  letters  pointing  out  the 
same  misstatement  were  attached. 

Now,  an  interesting  side  light  on  this 
error,  which  we  arc  glad  to  set  right,  is 
that  very  few  readers  in  the  entire  United 
States  seem  to  have  noticed  it.  At  least, 
only  one  or  two  wrote  to  us  about  it— and 
all  editors  know  how  quick  readers  arc  to 
call  attention  to  discrepancies  of  any  kind. 
This  all  goes  to  show  that  ours  is  an 
immense  country,  and  that  few  of  us  know 
as  much  as  we  should  about  it. 
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let  me  do  it 


myself.” 

“but—” 


less  you  I 

That’s  all  right,"  said  Will, 

But  you  want  me  to  do  everything 
just  your  way,”  I  interrupted  him.  “Now 
just  let  me  alone  a  minute.” 

He  subsided,  and  then,  to  my  irritation, 
I  couldn’t  get  the  engine  started  right. 
It  would  go  all  right  as  long  as  I  had  it  in 
low,  but  when  I  tried  to  let  it  up  into  high 
it  would  roar  a  minute  and  then  die.  I 
couldn’t  think  what  was  the  matter,  but  I 
felt  that  I  was  appearing  in  a  very  undig¬ 
nified  light,  and  the  more  the  engine 
roared  and  died  the  madder  I  kept  feeling 
at  Will.  He  was  silently  criticizing  me. 

“You  know  there  are  different  right 
ways  of  driving  an  automobile,”  I  said, 
along  the  line  I  had  been  thinking  that 
afternoon.  "You  aren’t  the  only  person 
who  knows  how.  I  might  drive  differently 
from  you  and  yet  drive  very  well.” 

Will  didn’t  say  anything  to  that,  which 
made  me  madder  still.  The  engine  roared, 
gasped,  and  died  again  unpleasantly.  “I 
want  to  learn  to  drive  my  own  way," 
1  said,  determinedly  stepping  on  the  self¬ 
starter  for  the  tenth  time  and  pushing  on 
the  gas  till  1  had  to  shout  to  be  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  engine. 

“All  right,”  said  Will  in  the  sudden 


his 


silence,  “Cut  it’s  going  to  he  dam  hard  on 
the  engine  if  it's  your  way  to  drive  with 
the  emergency  brake  on.”  1  looked  down, 
and  to  my  horror  that  was  just  what  I 
was  doing.  I  bent  over  and  removed  it. 
()f  course  it  was  my  fault,  but  I  felt  sud¬ 
denly  simply  enraged  at  Will. 

“You  ought  never,”  1  said  coldly,  “to 
lead  low  from  an  ace.” 

“ H'katt ”  said  Will,  as  though  he 
couldn’t  think  what  I  was  talking  about. 

“You  did  it  twice  to-night.  It  throws 
your  partner  all  off.  It  made  me  think 
you  had  the  king.” 

Will  said  nothing  at  all  to  that  and  we 
drove  home  in  cold  silence.  But  when  we 
were  getting  ready  for  bed  I  went 
behind  him  and  kissed  the  back  of 
neck.  I  couldn't  stand  it  to  go  to  sleep 
mad.  Then  we  laughed,  and  I  said  I 
wouldn’t  forget  the  emergency  brake 
again,  and  he  said  he’d  try  to  remember 
about  the  ace. 

'T'HEN  the  very  next  day,  being  Sunday, 
*  we  were  going  on  a  picnic  with  the  Ed¬ 
wardses.  W  ill  had  to  go  down  to  the  office 
for  an  hour.  Father  Horton  being  away, 
so  he  told  me  to  look  the  car  over  and  see 
that  everything  was  all  right.  1  worked 
over  two  hours  on  it  in  the  heat,  washed 
all  the  windows,  brushed  out  the  cushions, 
and  put  two  roses  in  the  little  glass  vase. 
1  was  so  proud  of  it  when  \Y  ill  got  hack. 

“It’s  all  ready,”  I  said  proudly.  “Every¬ 
thing  done  that  could  he  done.*’ 

“She's  a  slick-looking  little  car,  isn’t 
she?”  said  Will  appreciatively.  We  stood 
looking  at  it  proudly  like  parents  of  the 
valedictorian  when  she’s  making  her 
speech.  1  he  glass  shone  like  diamonds  in 
the  sun,  and  tne  little  flowers  made  it  look 
like  a  limousine.  \\  ill  was  going  to  drive, 
so  I  just  settled  down  to  enjoy  myself. 
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Ohe  Putt  that  Counts 


Certain  putts  in  the  course  of 
a  round  may  mean  the  winning 
or  losing  of  a  match. 

The  putt  l  hat  counts  moat,  and  which 
moat  depends  upon  the  hall,  is  the  five 
to  ten  footer  the  one  you  may  make 
but  can't  be  blamed  if  you  don't — the 
putt  that  wins  the  hole  if  it  sinks. 

On  a  wee  bit  of  a  putt  the  effect  of 
an  unbalanced  ball  may  not  be,  no¬ 
ticed —  but  on  a  ten  footer  the  ball  must 
run  true  if  it  is  to  dtop  in  the  cup.  In 
this  distance  a  slight  variation  in  the 
ball  will  take  effect.  The  Master  Bal¬ 
anced  Ball  always  runs  true— can't  help 
it  if  squarely  struck. 

All  missed  putts  may  not  be  your 
fault!  So  try  the  Master  Balanced  Ball. 

And  don’t  focyvl  two  otlwi  fundamental, 
tkat  arc  lo  ha  found  in  if...  hall  HIST  AM  F. 
and  DURABILITY.  It  wJI  fly  Ur  and  it  wdl 
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Make  Records  IVith  MACGREGORS 


"Jim,  did  you  notice  Sow 
l Sal  tail  ball  ran  Hue  to  Ibe 
cup  ituaiaMACCRECOR 
Matter  It  it  BALANCED 
by  a  patented  feature  and 
rannot  twerve off  the  lineol 
putt  at  t bote  other  two  ball, 
did.  Here' t  another  Matter 
— try  d  an'  it'll  repeat— 
itraiyht  to  the  cup." 


Aak  your  Pro  or  Daolar  for  iW  Maatrr  IUI- 
aiwad  lull  Look  for  tka  dt»t»rx  live  Mrndun 
Mac kiAf .  Wnlt  today  foe  out  CeacrtJ  Caulof. 
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^  ft-  evrn  a  small  at 

sold  by  you  lor  cold  cash  once  you  have  become 
a  member  of  1  he  Crowell  Sulwcnption  Start — a 
vroup  of  ambitious  men  and  women  who  devote 
then  odd  moments  towards  looking  after  the 
stilgcriptiori  mtciests  of  Critter's.  The  National 
Weekly.  Woman  s  Home  Companion.  The  Ameri - 
f  ?  can  Magazine.  The  Mentor,  and  Farm  &  Fireside. 

$5.00  a  Week  or  More  Extra 

would  l»c  quite  welcome,  wouldn  t  it*  You  can  have  it  just  as  many  other 
American  Magazine  readers  are  getting  it  lor  a  little  pleasant  and  profitable 
subscription  work  in  your  stwre  time. 

CLIP  It  FRF.  FUR  INFORMATION  WITHOUT  ORI.IGATION 


We  hadn't  gone  farther  than  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  the  Verblenck  road  when  Will 
slowed  down. 

**( iosh,  the  engine’s  hot!”  he  exclaimed, 
“Wonder  if  the  fan  belt’s  slipped.”  He 
,  stopped  and  got  out  and  looked  in  the 
hood.  The  fan  was  working  all  right.  He 
drove  a  little  farther,  then  he  stopped 
again,  and  looked  at  me  accusingly. 

"Did  you  put  lots  of  water  in  the  radia¬ 
tor?”  he  demanded. 

“Oh,  my  soul!”  I  gasped.  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  the  water.  I  hadn’t  put 
in  a  drop! 

We  just  crept  along  to  the  nearest 
farmhouse,  where  Will  got  sonic  water, 
and  all  the  wav  he  acted  so  aggrieved  at 
me.  "You  said  you’d  done  everything," 
he  kept  repeating. 

I  did  everything  but  that,”  I  said. 
And  that’s  the  only  thing  that  amounts 
to  anything  at  all.  Y'ou  can’t  run  an 
engine  on  a  pretty  vase  of  flowers.” 

1  thought  of  how  hot  1  had  got  polishing 
the  windows  and  brushing  out  the  cush¬ 
ions.  and  there  Will  sat  saying  that  didn’t 
amount  to  anything.  It  occurred  to  me  for 
the  hrst  time  since  1  was  married  that  Will 
was  not  very  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciative. 

DIT  that  was  as  nothing  to  the  next  day. 
n  1  was  going  to  take  the  car  out  alone 
for  the  first  time.  Will  cot  it  out  of  the 
garage  for  me  before  he  left  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  he  looked  it  all  over,  putting 
water  in  the  radiator  in  a  very  conspicuous 
way.  Me  came  back  into  the  house. 

"  Now  she’s  all  ready  to  start,"  hr  said, 
as  though  he  were  speaking  ;o  a  child. 
"And  don’t  forget  to  take  off  your  brake 
when  you  start.  There’s  plenty  of  gas 
and  water.” 

"  Don’t  talk  as  though  I  didn’t  know 
enough  not  to  carry  packages  by  the 
string,"  I  said.  "Just  because  1  made  a 
trifling  mistake  once.” 

"It  s  enough  of  those  'trifling  mis¬ 
takes'  that  will  ruin  an  engine,"  said 
Will.  "And  I'm  not  going  to  have  my 
engine  ruined.” 

’’  Your  engine!"  I  repeated.  "I  should 
think  it  was  part  mine.  It  was  a  wedding 
present  to  us  both." 

"Well,  I’m  not  going  to  have  my  hall 
of  it  ruined  by  stupid  driving,"  said  Will. 
"Either  you’ve  got  to  learn  to  drive  that 
car  right,  or  you've  got  to  let  it  alone.” 

"Well,  of  all  the  nerve!”  1  gasped. 

But  W  ill  gave  me  a  strange  look  and 
walked  ofl  without  saying  another  word. 
1  couldn't  get  that  look  out  of  my  head, 
and  the  more  I  thought  of  it  and  his  saying 
what  1  had  got  lo  do,  the  more  furious  it 
made  me.  All  the  time  I  was  making  the 
beds  and  doing  the  bre-kfast  dishes  1  was 
thinking  of  what  1  would  say  to  him  when 
he  came  home.  I  thought  of  different 
rctotts,  some  cutting  and  some  just  coldlv 
bitter.  Finally,  I  thought  of  a  dandy.  It 
combined  them  all.  It  was  cutting  and 
independent  and  cold  and  bitter  all  in  one 
remark. 

I  kent  saving  it  over  to  myself  as  I  got 
dressed  to  go,  and  the  more  I  said  it  the 
better  1  liked  it.  I  could  hardly  wait  till 
W  ill  got  home!  I  kept  thinking  of  it  with 
angry  satisfaction  as  I  climbed  into  the 
car  and  started  the  engine,  said  it  over  in  a 
whisper  to  myself  as  1  took  off  the  biake. 
1  remembered  that  strange  look  of  W  ill  s 
as  I  threw  in  a  lot  of  gas  and  angrily 
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pushed  her  into  low.  1  guessed  that 
answer  would  show  him  not  to  look  at  me 
like  that! 

There  was  a  lot  of  gas  on  and  the  car 
started  forward  with  a  lurch.  I  turned 
the  wheel  out  toward  the  street.  A  cold 
panic  of  terror  struck  me  suddenly  and 
my  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  1  he 
car  did  not  turn  at  all,  the  steering  wheel 
whirled  loosely  in  my  hand.  Will  had  not 
unlocked  the  thief- proof  lock!  The  steer¬ 
ing  gear  was  not  connected  with  the 
wheels.  #  . 

1  twisted  and  turned  it,  I  tried  wildly 
to  think  how  to  stop  the  engine,  and  I 
couldn’t  think.  The  terror  of  it  drove 
everything  out  of  my  head.  I  was  heading 
straight  for  an  iron  post. 

Suddenly  the  engine  stopped.  1  groped 
for  the  brake,  but  that  was  too  late  too. 
The  bumper  hit  the  iron  post  on  the  end, 

I  felt  the  seat  tip  up  and  1  slid  off  onto 
the  floor,  crashing  my  head  against  the 
door.  The  car  had  gone  off  into  the  ditch 
and  turned  over.  Taking  my  feet  off  the 
pedals  just  as  I  had  happened  to  shut  off 
the  gas  had  killed  the  engine  just  in  time 
to  save  my  life. 

¥  SAT  up,  unable  to  believe  that  1  wasn’t 

*  dead.  I  heard  someone  screaming.  Dulcie 
and  Mrs.  Long  came  running  out  of  Dul- 
cic’s  house  toward  me.  I  climbed  up  and 
stuck  my  head  out  of  the  upper  door. 

"Oh,  Dot,  are  you  killed?  ’  1  heard 
Dulcic’s  frightened  voice.  "Jimmie,  run 
down  quick  and  get  Will  Horton,  tell  him 
Dot’s  had  a  terrible  accident.  Run  quick." 

Jimmie  started  off  on  a  dead  scared  run. 
Mrs.  Long,  shaking  all  over,  came  and 
opened  the  door  that  opened  straight  into 
the  air.  I  climbed  out,  shaking  prettv 
hard,  myself.  My  head  ached  like  mad, 
but  1  didn’t  seem  to  he  hurt  at  all.  '1  he 
car  wasn’t  hurt,  either,  except  that  it 
would  have  to  be  turned  over  and  have 
the  bumper  straightened.  I  could  hardly 
walk;  I  kept  shaking  harder  every  minute, 
so  Dulcie  and  Mrs.  Long  got  hold  of  my 
arms  and  helped  me  into  the  house.  I  lav 
down  on  our  living-room  davenport.  Noth 
Mother  and  Mother  Horton  had  gone  to 
the  Ossili  picnic,  so  Dulcie  and  Mrs.  Long 
got  me  cold  cloths  for  my  head. 

"Just  lie  still,  honey, ’’  Dulcie  said. 
"Don’t  trv  to  talk.  We’ll  stay  till  Will 
gets  here.’ 

So  I  lay  still,  with  the  cold  cloth  on  my 
head.  Dulcie  and  Mrs.  Long  sat  across 
the  room  talking  in  low  voices. 

"Oh,  dear,”  Mrs.  Long  was  saying, 
"and  to  think  I  used  to  think  it  was 
dangerous  to  drive  a  horse  and  buggy! 
I  remember  when  1  was  learning  to  har¬ 
ness  old  Dolly — Joe  wouldn’t  let  me  learn 
to  drive  till  I’d  learned  to  harness  her  my¬ 
self— and  a  bee  stung  her  and  she  kicked 
me.  Joe  was  scared  to  death.  We’d  just 
been  married  and  he  was  crazy  about  me. 
lie  thought  I’d  been  killed." 

I  lay  there,  my  head  thumping,  my 
mind  going  over  and  over  Mrs.  Long’s 
words.  Mrs.  Long  young,  learning  to 
drive  a  horse  and  buggy,  Mr.  Long  fussing 
about  the  harnessing,  me  learning  to  drive 
a  car,  Will  fussing  about  the  engine.  It 
was  queer  to  have  something  reach  down 
all  those  years  and  connect  up  old  Mrs. 
Long  and  me.  Oh,  there’s  more  than  just 
the  “Mrs.”  that’s  alike  for  all  married 
women. 

"Joe  was  scared  to  death— he  was 
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crazv  about  me.  He  thought  I’d  been 
killed.”  Will  would  be  scared,  too.  So 
Mr.  Long  had  used  to  be  crazy  about  Mrs. 
Long — I  thought  of  the  way  he  had  looked 
at  her  that  night  of  our  housewarming,  as 
though  he  hated  her.  A  queer  cold  chill 
swept  over  me.  the  same  feeling  that  I 
had  had  when  I  saw  the  iron  post  rushing 
toward  me.  For  I  suddenly  recalled  the 
way  Will  had  looked  at  me  that  morning. 
It  was  a  faint,  faint  copy,  but  it  was  that 
same  kind  of  look.  Perhaps  that  was  the 
way  Mr.  Long  first  began  to  look  at  his 
wife,  long  ago,  when  he  was  still  crazy 
about  her. 

And  following  instantly  came  the  cut¬ 
ting.  bitter,  iev  remark  I  had  been  saving 
un  to  say  to  Will.  It  was  almost  the  kind 
of  thing  Mrs.  Long  would  say  to  Joe. 

I  began  to  erv  under  the  cold  compress 
where  they  couldn’t  sec  me.  I  could  hear 
the  little  wedding  clock  ticking.  Oh.  the 
idea  that  ever  I  might  listen  to  the  little 
clock  tick — alone! 

''Here  comes  Will!”  Dulcie  hurried  to 
the  door.  I  heard  the  thud  of  running  feet 
up  the  path.  "Oh.  she  isn’t  hurt!  Don’t 
look  like  that,  Will!  It’s  all  right.  Don't 
look  like  that!" 

1  guess  Mrs.  Long  and  Dulcie  went  out 
right  away— I  don't  know.  I  tried  to  sit 
up.  but  I  was  still  shaky,  and  in  a  moment 
W  ill  and  I  were  both  crying. 

We  sat  and  talked  a  long  time,  Will's 
arm  tight  around  me,  my  hand  clinging 
tight  to  his,  the  little  clock  tick-ticking 
away  on  the  mantel. 
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“TYILL.”  said  Will  solemnly,  “when  I 
think  what  might  have  happened  to 
you — to  have  had  to  remember  ail  my  life 
the  wav  I  went  away  this  morning — oh, 
Doll!"  lie  shuddered  and  held  me  tighter. 

"Well,”  1  said,  "from  now  on,  as  long 
as  1  live,  no  matter  what  happens,  I’m 
going  to  try  always  to  be  polite  to  you.” 

"I’ll  always  try  to  be  polite  to  you,  too, 
Doll,"  said  Will  solemnly. 

It  sounds  like  a  funny  promise,  but  it 
was  just  as  solemn  as  the  one  we  made  the 
night  of  the  housewarming  and,  somehow, 
it’s  more  practical.  Many  times  have  I 
remembered  it  in  the  six  months  that  have 
followed.  I  would  be  all  ready  to  say 
something,  and  I  would  think  of  Mrs. 
Long  harnessing  up  her  horse  and  buggy, 
of  the  way  her  husband  looks  at  her  now, 
I  would  hear  our  little  clock  ticking,  and 
I’d  just  shut  up. 

W  ill  has  been  the  dearest  thing  in  the 
world— he  feels  it  was  his  fault  not  to  have 
unlocked  the  steering  wheel,  and  he  says 
I  can  smash  the  whole  car  and  he  won’t 
have  any  kick  if  I  just  don't  hurt  myself. 
It’s  a  heavenly  feeling  we  have  for  each 
other  and  I’m  not  going  to  put  any  strain 
I  don't  have  to  on  our  promise.  I  have 
never  let  W  ill  give  me  another  lesson  on 
the  car.  I  got  Rosemary  to  teach  me,  and 
Will  says  now  I'm  a  fine  driver. 

It  is  strange,  as  I  said  before,  how  being 
married  makes  you  understand  other 
married  women,  how  it  makes  you  feel 
older.  I  have  always  felt  that  anything 
you’d  call  a  crisis,  for  instance,  belonged 
to  people  a  million  years  older  than  us. 
And  yet.  I’ve  talked  about  Will’s  teaching 
me  Codrive  to  lots  of  other  married  women, 
and.  old  and  young,  all  those  who  have 
been  taught  by  their  own  husbands  agree 
that  wc  have  passed  one  of  the  crises 
of  our  married  life. 
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Billions  in  Junk! 

( Continued  from  page  63) 

and  twenty-five  dollars/  said  the  dealer, 
making  a  hurried  guess. 

"•It's  yours/ 

‘‘Later,  in  going  over  his  purchases,  he 
found  a  ton  or  so  of  advertising  cards, 
many  of  them  set  in  wooden  frames;  a 
number  of  desks  and  chairs,  two  or  three 
typewriters,  and  stacks  of  scrap  paper.  ] 
Then  there  was  a  big  lot  of  orangeade 
coolers,  for  the  company  had  held  a  con¬ 
cession  to  operate  news  and  soft-drink 
stands  at  different  stations  of  the  transit 
lines.  In  addition  there  was  office  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds,  some  of  it  rather  valua¬ 
ble. 

"The  metal  from  the  orangeade  coolers 
alone  was  worth  more  than  the  dealer 
paid  for  the  whole  consignment,  and  he 
sold  the  other  stuff  for  enough  money  to 
bring  his  entire  profit  to  five  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.’ 

“Do  you  find  that  the  average  house¬ 
wife  saves  her  waste  stuff  religiously?"  I 
asked. 

"A  good  share  of  them  do,”  replied 
Hart.  “Taken  by  and  large  I’d  say  that 
foreigners  and  people  of  foreign  descent 
have  a  little  the  better  of  native  Ameri¬ 
cans  on  this  score.  And  the  country 
woman  usually  does  better  than  her  city 
cousin.  For  one  thing,  she  has  more 
room  to  store  stuff.  If  you  go  into  the 
sheds  of  thousands  of  country  homes, 
you’ll  find  a  row  of  bags:  one  for  rubber, 
one  for  rags,  and  one  or  two  for  waste 
paper.  I  hen,  too,  the  country  woman 
often  has  to  count  her  pennies  more  care¬ 
fully  than  the  city  woman. 

“Of  course,  a  great  many  women  never 
have  anything  for  the  junk  man  except  in 
the  spring  and  fall  housecleaning  season. 
There  isn’t  much  in  the  housc-to-house 
business  during  the  heat  of  the  summer  or 
the  cold  of  the  winter. 

"But  it’s  hard  to  lay  down  general 
rules.  I’ve  seen  rich  folks  who  were  twice 
as  saving  about  such  things  as  the  man 
who  looks  after  their  furnace,  for  in¬ 
stance.  Perhaps’’ — and  Hart  smiled— 

that  explains  why  they’re  rich. 


44 


“I’VE  even  known  well-to-do  women  to 
*  call  several  dealers  to  get  prices  on  a 
few  old  crumpled  papers,  magazines,  scrap 
iron,  and  rags,  wasting  a  good  part  of  the 
price  of  the  lot,  maybe,  in  telephone 
charges.  And  there  have  even  been  cases 
when  they’ve  asked  the  junk  man  to  send 
a  wagon  five  or  six  miles  to  get  a  basket¬ 
ful  of  rags  not  worth  a  quarter.  1  he  av¬ 
erage  person  is  reasonable,  but  some  folks 
sure  do  have  high  and  mighty  ideas  about 
the  value  of  junk. 

“Not  so  long  ago  a  man  came  in  the 
shop  of  one  dealer  down  the  river  with  six 
or  seven  pounds  of  raw  rubber  he’d  picked 
up  along  the  water  front,  dropped  on  the 
dock  while  some  big  ship  from  the  tropics 
was  being  unloaded. 

"What  did  you  expect  for  this?”  the 
dealer  asked. 

‘“Five  dollars  a  pound/  said  the  fellow 
positively.  ‘I  know  what  raw  rubber’s 
worth,  and  you  can't  fool  me!’ 

"The  dealer  had  a  good  laugh.  ‘If  I 
were  in  the  market  for  rubber  right  now/ 
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At  Home 


he  said,  ‘I  might  give  you  three  cents  a 
pound  for  it.  But  I  ain't.' 

“Of  course,  since  I've  been  in  New¬ 
burgh  I  haven’t  gone  out  through  the 
country  collecting.  The  small  dealers  do 
that  and  sell  their  loads  to  me.  But  both 
the  farm  and  town  people  know  me — I’m 
more  or  less  of  a  fixture  here,  you  see— 
and  they  bring  me  a  lot  of  scrap  them¬ 
selves.  It's  not  uncommon  for  country¬ 
folks  to  drive  up  with  a  spring-wagon  full 
of  scrap  iron  that  has  been  rusting  for 
years  in  some  outbuilding.  And  you  can 
find  people  here  in  the  city  steering  the 
family  car  around  to  my  place  with  the 
back  seat  stacked  up  with  piles  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  and  other  left-overs 
from  spring  houseclcaning. 


“One  trouble  with  saying  paper,  of 
course,  is  the  fire  risk.  Superintendents 
and  janitors  of  apartment  houses  in  large 
cities,  and  even  in  smaller  places  like  this, 
make  money  collecting  and  selling  the 
stuff  thrown  away  by  the  tenants.  Many 
of  them  do  such  a  thriving  business  they 
can  afford  a  waste-paper  baler.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  in  most  big  cities  they  are 
obliged  to  have  one,  to  keep  on  the  right 
side  of  the  fire  insurance  regulations  and 
city  ordinances  that  prevent  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  loose  paper  in  buildings.  Baled 
paper  burns  fairly  slowly,  but  a  pile  of 
waste  paper  kicked  about  over  a  base¬ 
ment  floor  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  fire. 

“Yf  EARS  ago  the  junk  dealer  used  to  get 
1  hold  of  many  a  lot  of  old  brass  and¬ 
irons,  candlesticks,  and  such  things,  which 
he  pounded  up  for  shipment  like  so  many 
flywheels.  After  these  things  went  out  of 
style,  the  housew  ife  consigned  them  to  the 
junk  pile  and  replaced  them  with  some¬ 
thing  up  to  date.’  Nowadays  these  trin¬ 
kets  are  gobbled  up  by  antique  dealers 
and  we  seldom  sec  them. 

“Restaurant  keepers  have  to  warn 
their  help  to  be  careful  in  shaking  cloths 
and  dumping  refuse,  that  silver  tableware 
doesn’t  get  mixed  up  with  garbage.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  big  chain  eating  house 
concerns  keep  one  man  busy  in  each  res¬ 
taurant  sorting  table  scraps;  and  that 
iSLl.  these  scrap  pickers  recover  more  than 
.foau  enough  silverware  to  pay  their  wages. 

Ur  “Not  all  the  scrap  that  the  junk  man 

*‘MD“T  collects  is  smashed  up  to  be  sent  to  the 
Vwiiut  mill.  Lots  of  things  are  reclaimed  by  the 
collectors.  They  get  a  great  many  old 

_  stoves,  for  instance,  which  may  appear  to 

•»  be  in  the  last  stages  of  decay,  but  are 

it  -  •  -  -  * 

rcall 


an  Hour! 


"Every  hour  I  Hpent  on  my  I.  C.  8. 
Cou rue  hna  been  worth  196  to  me!  My 
poHltlon,  my  15.000  a  year  Income,  my 
home,  my  family's  happim-H* — I  owe  It 
ull  to  my  apuro-tline  training  with 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools!'' 

Every  mnll  bring*  letters  from  somo 
of  tho  thousand*  of  L  C.  8.  students 
telling  of  promotions  or  Increases  In 
sulury  as  tho  rewards  of  Bpare-tlmo 
study. 

What  nro  you  doing  with  tho  hours 
after  supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let 
them  Blip  by  unimproved  when  you 
can  easily  make  them  mean  bo  much? 
One  hour  a  duy  spent  with  the  I.  C.  S. 
will  prepare  you  for  the  position  you 
want  In  tho  work  you  like  beat  Yes. 
It  will!  Tut  It  up  to  us  to  provo  It. 
Murk  and  mall  this  coupon  now! 


Drop  a  lit  tie  ''Knysonp"  on  a  touchy  corn 
or  callus  for  a  few  nights.  Instantly  it  stops 
aching,  then  shortly  you  lift  it  right  off. 
Doesn't  hurt  a  bit. 

You  can  lift  off  every  hard  com.  soft  com, 
corn  between  the  toon,  and  the  '•hard-skin’’ 
calluses  on  bottom  of  feet.  Just  get  a  bottle 
of  "Free rone"  at  any  drug  store,  anywhere. 
Edward  Wesley  and  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRCiRONDINCE  SCHOOLS 

Usi  747J-C.  •«ra"ta«.  7«U. 

W I  (limit  cost  o»  obligation  on  mr  part.  pWaa*  oio.1i 
o  copy  uf  your  41-pUi  book  tot  **wW  Win.  oM  W* 
■ml  Ull  ui»  bco.  I  can  qualify  for  lb.  (x-llloo  or  In  t 
*ul)»M(  before  atilrh  I  lure  marked  an  X: 
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I mlo atrial  M.iMU'BKtrt  .  A.lrertlaln* 

l’ir»4iit*l  Organisation  .  IJetue  l£t<re 

■  Trail*  Mi.nagciw.it  Knrclgn  Trade  _ 

■  llu, I  neat  |.a«  SUmiSiaHu  ar.l  T7JA 

'  Hanking  an.1  lianklmr  ,  Hu.lncaa  KigUan 
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Complete  Conservatory 
Course  by  Mail 


Prlrata  Hcctatare 
llualncM  Mpunlah  □  French 
TECHNICAL  AND  INOUt 

Klcrtrlcil  Knirtn*citnf 
LI  f  Mine 

Mtthmlcal  Fikllwff 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
MmMA*  Htioti  Predict 


Big  Money 

Selling  the 
Vacuette 


badly  rusted.  If  the  parts  arc 
all  there  they  scale  off  the  rust,  give  the 
stove  a  stiff  brushing,  put  on  a  coat  of 
benzine  blacking,  and  set  it  aside  for  an 
hour  or  so  to  dry.  Then  it  . 

and  sold  to  a  dealer,  or  to  some  poor  family 
that  can  make  good  use  of  it  for  years. 

“Manufacturers  and  other  bu 
kick  like  steers  at  the  price  they  are  of¬ 
fered  for  huge  pieces  of  machinery  such  as 
boilers,  locomotives,  and  power-house  ap¬ 
paratus,  that  have  broken  down  an  * 
ready  for  the  scran  heap.  I  know  o 
company  that  had  a  giant  machine 
wanted  to  get  rid  of.  It  was  so  big  that 
originally  they  had  to  set  it  up  and  i 
build  the  factor)*  walls  around  it. 
flywheel  alone  was  twenty-five 
across.  In  the  pit  under  the  machine  was 
a  pool  of  grease,  oil,  and  water  that  had 
been  dripping  off  the  bearings  for  years. 
That  made  it  particularly  hard  for  the 


We  arc  ready  now  to  add  1,000  ambitious, 
active  men  to  our  staff  of  representatives  in 
different  localities  of  the  U.  S.  Wc  want  these 
.  .  men  to  demonstrate  in  homes  and  take  direct 

can  be  polished  |  orders  for  the  Vacuette— the  famous  non-elect  nc 
vacuum  cleaner — the  most  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  device  of  its  kind.  Over  300.000  now  in 
sinessmen  I  usc-  Demand  tremendous  and  increasing  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  put  on  more  representa¬ 
tives  at  once.  Sells  on  sight.  Don't  stay  in 
a  job  without  a  future — don't  waste  time  as 
an  agent  selling  small  profit  articles.  Selling 
I  are  the  Vacuette  is  a  big  business  proposition. 
'  one  Needed  and  wanted  in  every  home.  Many  of  our 
they  mcn  make  S3 50.00  and  up  a  month  at  the  start. 
Experience  not  necessary.  as  every  man  is  given 
,  thorough  instructions.  If  you  arc  a  man  of  the 
then  kind  to  do  big  things  in  a  big  way.  let  us  hear  from 
The  you  and  we  will  te  you  about  our  selling  plan  and 
the  profits  to  be  made.  Write  before  the  vacancies 
are  filled. 

SCOTT  &  FETZER  CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Non-Electric 
Vacuum  Cleaners  in  the  World 
rw.  $6  CLEVELAND.  O. 
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WHY  PAY  RENTAL? 


TEN  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL 
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This  l>ook  telle  yo 
Advert  ising  and  l  h«(  .. 
any  ad-man  will  tell  yo 
Pictures  of  advert  isirig 
mid  tlioir  work.  Inter 
ing  facts  nlmut  adver 
ti-ing  men  "a  aal.ru-; 
nlao  about  what  A 
Page-  Davis  gradu- 
ate*  are  doing.  ^  , 
Driaih*  of  prim,  CMM 
term  a,  money  \  — 
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etr  Write  todav  V  ■' 
for  t  hw  book  and  V 
what  a  wonderful  op-  \ 
portunity  Advert  iMilg  x 
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Mail  Coupon 


now-  V  I 

The  Pige-Davis  School  \ 

Dept.  P-30  Chicago. 

PAGE-DAV IS  SCHOOL, ~Dept .  P-30.  Chicago.  III. 

IW  •*..<!  me  >-ir  tree  book  on  the  Advert Uin* 

aixl  I'u,-l>e>o  train Ina:  also  tmrUtular*  ol  your  Ircc  oiler  <>l 
a  complete  -t  of  Ad-llu'l  Workiaa  TooU. 
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■  Name 


Pint  off!  re 


F.  D.  No. 

—  .  ■  n.te  IIS  ..w 

Slate - 
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Higher  Education 

^adaila  Couraaa  In  F.ngllah,  Spaniah. 
J'fil'Hk  Mnth.mntlc..  Chemistry. 
rlllfVfl  Drawing.  Education.  Bualnoa, 

and  in  3>  "Oirr  tubircU  •««  gtvrn  by 

i&lje  Uniocrflita  of  flUjicaipi 
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The  Business  for  You! 


■ 


- 


Quick  iu wmh  po^ililr  anywhere  cities,  nmnll  town*, 
villa***  A maxing  market  -crowd*-*!  *trte«a;  surging 
throngs  nt  fain*.  conilvxU,  pirkn.  «u*..  wbntnuUe  io  irn>crr* 
bakeries,  tlnurxw*.  an«S  on  ItoBlhllltl**  unhroite«|! 
Ntn  no  experience  Utile  capital  auria  you  oo  rood 
to  phenomenal  earnings. 

Write-Get  My  Help-Begin  Now! 

IKh.e.  u.  aU>f  —e  !■>*•  of  It.  letter.  l-«t  *gb»g 

thl. year  tell  ol  .omterful  wirr.we.  Y  <•><••, 

I.  .1  TO.  nof  III  «l*ll»  ttejp  you.  »urnoh  ..erjUite*- 
■MitHt.  awurtal*.  •«.*!  formal..  Ml  *•«*“ - 

«.'«!  l-.l  rar.1  for  lltaaCralad  t-«a  «f 
r.pUlo.  m«>>  .«iro.«.fal  m.lP-te.  blTM  ail 
it,  fra..  write  no.f 

LONG  EAKINS  COMPANY 
613  High  Street  Springfield.  Ohio 


men  who  had  to  get  down  there  with 
oxyacetyicnc  torches  and  cut  it  up. 

"When  the  junk  man  said  that  he 
would  tackle  the  job  if  the  firm  would  pay 
for  the  labor,  the  owner  almost  ordered 
him  out  of  the  building.  In  those  days 
the  acetylene  torch  was  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development  and  blowpipe  men 
came  high,  the  equipment  and  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  wages  running  as  high  as  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  a  day. 

“After  the  manufacturer  had  called  up 
a  number  of  junk  dealers,  and  found  that 
they  didn’t  care  a  hang  whether  he  ever 
disposed  of  his  white  elephant,  he  cooled 
down  a  bit.  Presently  he  paid  his  first 
bidder  a  call  and  coaxed  him  to  get  the 
machine  out  in  his  own  way  and  on  his 
own  terms.  At  that,  the  dealer  said  it 
was  one  of  the  toughest  pieces  of  work  he 
ever  tackled. 

“Some  owners  of  old-fashioned  safes 
weighing  from  *wo  to  six  tons  seem  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  junk  man  isn’t  willing  to 
pay  perfectly  good  money  for  them.  Hut 
the  metal  is  often  hardly  worth  cutting  up 
and  it’s  a  nasty  job  to  handle,  especially 
in  the  upper  floors  of  buildings.  Often  the 
owner  has  to  pay  for  having  the  safe  cut 
up  and  carted  to  the  junk  yard. 

\A/ASTE  materials  of  every  kind  that, 

*  *  not  so  many  years  ago,  were  consid¬ 
ered  worthless  trash  are  now  piled,  sorted, 
and  sold,  to  be  turned  into  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  making  of  useful  products. 

"The  old  newspaper  that  the  housew  ife 
sells  may  return  to  her  a  few  months  later 
filled  with  bonbons  that  her  husband 
brings  home  on  Saturday  night.  Her 
cast-off  anrons.  bedding,  and  other  rags 
come  back  as  the  fine  bond  paper  on 
which  she  w  rites  her  letters.  The  farmer’s 
discarded  hav  rope  mav  turn  up  again  in 
the  form  of  the  paper  flour  sack  he  brings 
home  from  the  grocery  store. 

“The  old  faucets,  pipes,  and  bits  of 
scrap  iron  you  sell  may  appear  again  in 
important  parts  of  the  motor  in  your  new 
car.  You  discard  the  rubber  top  of  that 
same  automobile  when  it  wears  out,  and 
it  comes  home  once  more  as  your  winter 
overshoes  or  toy  balloons  for  the  children. 
Tin  cans  and  tin  foil  arc  turned  into  win¬ 
dow  weights  ami  various  other  articles. 

“Old  magazines  are  dc-inkcd  and  made 
once  more  into  print  paper.  High-grade 
book  paper  and  medium-grade  writing 
paper  are  made  from  sail  cloth,  canvas 
aw nings.  and  all  kinds  of  soiled  rags.  I-ow- 

!radc  cotton  rags  go  into  roofing  paper, 
t  may  be  that  some  of  the  paper  money 
you  are  carrying  in  your  pocket  was  made 
from  factory  clippings  of  the  very  shirt 
and  collar  you  arc  wearing.  Bagging  is 
used  for  tissue  paper,  w  hile  the  bulk  of  the 
woolen  goods  goes  into  shoddy  and  turns  up 
again  in  your  new  spring  suit.  I  have 
heard  of  a  plant  in  Ohio  that  handles  car¬ 
loads  of  old  shoes,  just  to  extract  the 
chemicals  from  them,  and  I  know  of  other 
plants  that  do  nothing  but  reclaim  the 
rubber  cement  from  worn-out  raincoats 
and  from  the  litter  of  clippings  left  over 
when  the  coats  are  cut  out. 

“Old  paint  brushes,  worn  and  soaked 
with  white  lead,  are  now  saved  and  re¬ 
made  into  good  scrubbing  brushes.  1 
have  read  that  the  worn-out  tooth  fillings 
the  dentist  saves,  along  with  old  silver 
spoons  and  other  gold  and  silver  scrap, 
|  amount  to  over  $20,000,000  a  year. 


Write  Ads  for 
Big  Pay 

Ad-writing  is  one  of  the  highest  paid  professions 
in  the  world.  Statistic*  prove  this.  Hundred* 
of  ad-writers  earn  #100 — #200 — $300  n  week. 
Many  of  our  most  successful  ad-writers  never 
dreamed  they  could  write  ad*  until  they  tried. 
One  of  our  -lar  ad- writers  was  once  a  #24-2- 
week  liookkce|*er.  Another  was  a  printer. 
Another  was  a  plopping  clerk.  No  Hpeeial 
"gift”  required.  It  *  mainly  it  matter  of 
training,  (let  the  specialised  training  and 
opportunities  open  up  to  you  everywhere. 


WANTED 

More  Ad-Writers 

Not  nearly  enough  competent  ad-writers!  Look 
at  the  want-ads  of  your  daily  papers  Always 
a  call  for  ad-writers.  It‘s  a  wonder  moro 
ambition-  men  and  women  do  not  lake  up  this 
work.  U  s  not  only  lurrntivo  hut  fluctuating! 
No  work  in  the  world  more  absorbing. 

Become  an  ad- writer  if  you  want  to  lx*  the  man 
in  demand  today.  You  can  learn  at  home  in 
your  spare  time.  Page- Davis  export*  will 
teach  you  every  phase  of  the  work  laying  out 
ads.  writing  headlines,  describing  products, 
selecting  type,  choosing  illustrations,  etc.  Pnge- 
Davis  Training  hasa  reputation.  It  gives  you  n 
big  advantage  in  landing  the  high-salaried  job. 


FREE  BOOK 
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The  American  Magazine 


"Take  the  history  of  coal  tar,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  surprising  things  1  know 
about.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  considered 
to  be  of  little  or  no  value.  I  never  dreamed 
that  within  a  few  years  the  carbolic  oil 
distilled  from  the  ordinary  lump  coal  that 
you  put  in  the  stove  or  furnace  on  cold 
winter  mornings  would  be  used  in  making 
aspirin  and  a  thousand  other  kinds  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  benzol,  creosote  oil, 
benzine,  pitch,  perfume,  kodak  films, 
near-silk,  and  airplane  wings.  Hut  the 
most  important  substance  of  all  made 
from  coal  tar  is  aniline  dye.  In  fact,  the 
dye  industry  of  to-day  is  largely  built  up 
from  the  chemicals  contained  in  coal  tar. 

"In  dressing  granite  slabs  there  used  to 
be  a  big  loss.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
rock  tjuarried  was  chipped  off  and  cast 
away  when  the  granite  was  worked  down. 
Hut  the  chips  are  not  thrown  away  any 
more.  "I  he  big  pieces  make  fine  roadbeds 
and  the  smaller  chips  go  into  the  material 
making  up  granolithic  pavements.  Even 
the  wheel  grit  worn  away  in  sharpening 
knives  and  scissors  makes  a  cement  that 
can’t  be  beaten  for  sealing  furnace  boxes. 

"The  scraps  from  cork  cuttings  used  to 
be  tossed  on  the  dump.  At  last  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  found  it  could  be  mixed  with 
cement  to  hold  it  together,  and  made  up 
into  crude  linoleum.  It  is  also  used  in  lin¬ 
ing  icehouses,  as  heat  and  cold  find  trou¬ 
ble  in  passing  through  it.  And  since  it  is 
light  and  damp-proof,  it  makes  good  stuff¬ 
ing  for  mattresses  for  use  on  shipboard.  If 
the  boat  should  happen  to  strike  a  rock, 
you  could  float  on  a  cork  mattress,  while 
the  ordinary  kind  would  go  dow  n. 

"The  best  metals  on  the  market  to-day 
|  are  made  from  old  scrap  melted  down  and 
j  used  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  fresh 

(ore.  This  is  why  we  are  able  to  buy  metal 
things  so  cheaply.  And  manufacturers 
;  have  learned  to  use  all  the  by-products, 
too.  How  to  get  rid  of  the  slag  from  blast 
furnaces,  which  crimes  out  two  or  three 
times  as  bulky  as  the  iron  from  which  it  is 
separated,  used  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
”  problems  the  steel  men  had  to  face.  I  hey 
7  paid  the  railroad  companies  to  haul  it  out 
IS  and  scatter  it  along  the  right-of-way.  To¬ 
day  a  large  portion  of  that  slag  is  used  for 
road  material,  garden  rollers,  and  slabs 
for  pavements,  as  well  as  for  making 
brick,  imitation  tile,  and  cornices. 


The  Spirit  of  Health! 


Children  who  play  need  plenty  of  energy  food 
to  nourish  and  replenish  their  bodies.  The 
average  mother  does  not  realize  the  great  and 
important  part  food  minerals  play  in  the  function 
of  nutrition. 

If  you  would  have  your  boy  or  girl  grow  up 
strong  and  robust  see  to  it  that  their  foods  con¬ 
tain  such  body-building,  blood-making  minerals 
as  iron,  lime,  phosphorus  and  potassium! 

Begin  NOW  I  Take  a  definite,  determined 
step  toward  protecting  your  loved  ones  against 
sickness  by  serving  Kellogg's  delicious  life-sus¬ 
taining  KRUMBLES  which  contain  every  atom 
of  whole  wheat.  Every  member  of  your  family 
will  delight  in  their  crispness  and  nut-like  flavor. 
KRUMBLES  will  help  keep  them  well  and  strong. 
Ready  to  serve.  All  grocers. 


WHOLE  WHEAT — ready  to  eati 


JJie  only  whole  wheat  food  with  a  delicious  flavor! 


n  Service  V// 

Sail  w 


"E^V  EN  though  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
*  -Hars  a  year  of  waste  material  is  being 
salvaged  these  days — and  some  of  the 
biggest  men  in  the  country  are  spending 
their  lives  figuring  out  new  ways  of  using 
by-products,  scraps,  and  rubbish— a  real 
fortune  is  going  up  in  the  smoke  of  back¬ 
yard  bonfires  of  every  city  and  town  in  the 
country.  1  have  seen  carefully  worked 
out  estimates  that  housewives  of  America 
could  save  out  of  their  waste  baskets, 
scrap  heaps,  and  rag  bags  enough  money 
to  run  the  National  Government  a  whole 
year  in  times  of  peace. 

"Great  stacks  of  paper  and  rags  that 
are  now  thrown  away  could  easily  be  kept. 
As  an  example  of  what  a  junk-saving  drive 
can  accomplish,  I  remember  reading  in 
the  paper  that  the  people  of  the  little  town 
of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  managed  to 
collect  160,000  pounds  of  old  paper  in  a 
jingle  week. 

"A  man  from  the  Middle  West  told  me 
not  long  ago  of  an  interesting  experiment 
tried  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Chi- 
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cago  I  louse  of  Correction.  He  put  the  in¬ 
mates  to  work  salvaging  the  materials  in 
the  city  waste  pile,  and  in  the  first  year 
they  saved  enough  to  pay  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  place.  It  cost  the  city  fifty  cents  a 
day  to  support  one  old  prisoner.  But 
while  serving  a  year’s  sentence,  he  sal¬ 
vaged  from  worn-out  electric  bulbs, 
enough  platinum  to  sell  for  trn  thousand 
dollars.  ...  I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  go 
into  the  business  of  collecting  old  bulbs, 
however,”  Hart  added  with  a  smile. 
"After  the  war  started  they  found  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  expensive  platinum. 

“When  the  war  was  on  and  raw  material 
was  needed  for  a  million  purposes,  the 
waste  reclamation  service  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  salvaged  for  war  pur¬ 
poses  3*900,000,000  worth  of  scrap  iron, 
3*300,000,000  of  old  rubber,  $100,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  and  wool  waste,  and 
$75,000,000  of  waste  paper  and  rags.  This 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  pinch. 

,,rpHE  waste  material  to  be  salvaged  to- 
*  day  is  many  times  as  great  as  it  was 
when  I  started  in  the  business  sixty  years 
ago.  Heavy  industrial  machines  wear  out 
and  have  to  be  replaced,  and  b.idges  get 
dangerous  for  traffic  and  new  ones  have  to 
be  put  up.  Scrapping  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  material  as  that  contained  in  a 
bridge  is  too  big  a  chunk  for  the  little 
fellow  to  bite  off.  So  large  firms  have  been 
organized,  capitalized  at  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  to  handle  this  work. 

"I  know  of  one  Philadelphia  concern 
that  buys  battleships,  torpedo  boat  de¬ 
stroyers,  worn-out  ocean  liners,  trolley 
lines,  and  bankrupt  railroads  in  fact,  it 
buys  anything  from  the  lightest  to  the 
heaviest  scrap  in  the  world.  Not  so  long 
ago  the  workmen  of  this  company  dis¬ 
mantled  and  carted  away  the  old  Colum¬ 
bia  steel  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River 
in  less  than  sixty  days. 

“The  heavy  scrap  is  cut  up  with  the 
acetylene  blow-torch  or  else  with  enor¬ 
mous  shears  that  can  slash  right  through  six 
jauart  inthrs  of  stffl.  Those  I  have  up  on 
the  hill  are  nor  nearly  so  powerful. 

“Soldiers  coming  back  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  War  have  told  me  that  a  big  battle¬ 
field  after  a  day’s  fighting  looks  like  a 

(ink  man's  paradise.  I  ons  upon  tons  of 
attered  guns,  bayonets,  uniforms,  shells 
that  failed  to  go  off,  hand  grenades,  hel¬ 
mets,  and  smashed  airplanes,  formerly 
worth  millions  -and  still  valuable — arc 
salvaged  by  soldiers  known  in  the  army  as 
‘ragpickers.’ 

“All  of  the  stuff  that  can  possibly  be 
used  again  is  hauled  back  of  the  lines  to  be 
fixed  up.  Waste  metal  and  other  waste 
material  is  then  sorted,  to  be  melted  down 
later.  I  have  heard  that  some  of  the 
army  bands. were  put  on  the  job  of  clean¬ 
ing  up  after  a  fight.  In  one  case  a  briga¬ 
dier  general  ordered  out  his  whole  army 
to  clean  up  a  battlefield  just  taken  from 
the  Germans." 


WESTINGHOUSE 

#  BATTERIES  § 


Westinghouse  Standard— the  very  finest  battery 
Westinghouse  can  build.  Westinghouse  Special — 
an  unusual  moderately-priced  battery.  Wubco 
Special— no  better  low-priced  battery  made. 

All  three  of  these  batteries  are  full  Westinghouse 
quality.  They  differ  only  in  design  and  price. 
Whichever  you  buy,  Westinghouse  is  determined 
to  give  you  the  most  you  can  get  for  your  battery 
dollar  anywhere. 

WESTINGHOUSE  UNION  BATTERY  CO.,  SwisavaU,  Pa. 


A  battery 
every  car 
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DOUGLAS 


NAME  AND  PORTRAIT  is  the  best  known  shoe 
Trade  Murk  in  the  world.  It  stands  for  the  highest 
standard  of  quality,  style  and  workmanship  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

H\  L.DQUG/.ASahoe*  are  actually  demanded  year  after 
year  by  more  people  than  any  other  shoe  in  the  world. 

BECA  USE  W.  L.  Douglas  for  forty-six  years  has  been 
making  surpassingly  good  shoes.  The  smart  styles  are 
the  leaders  everywhere.  When  you  are  looking  for  the 
best  shoes  for  your  money  examine  W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00 
and  $8.00  shoes.  They  are  exceptionally  good  value  for 


$5.s6.s7.s8.ks9.  SHOES  WOMEN  /*%%£?* 


SHOt 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  LIVE 
•hoc  dcsleracsn  supply  you  vlihW.L. 
Douglas  shoe*.  If  not  convenient  to 
call  at  one  of  our  I  It store* In  the  large 
elite*,  ask  your  shoe  dealer  for  W.  L. 
Douglas  shoes.  Protection  against 
unreasonable  profits  la  guaranteed  | 
br  the  name  and  price  stamped  on 
the  sole  of  every  pair  before  the  shoea 
leave  the  factory.  Refuse  substitutes. 
The  price*  arc  the  same  everywhere. 

IF  NOT  FOR  SALE  IN  YOUR 
VICINITY  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


MERLE  CROWELL  tells  next  month 
the  business  romance  of  the  Ley 
Brothers,  famous  contractors.  They 
have  tackled  and  conquered  many  a 
vast  construction  enterprise,  but  the 
greatest  piece  of  building  they  have 
done  Is  found  in  their  own  careers. 
“Two  Boys  Who  Never  ‘Overlooked  a 
Bet’  ”  is  the  subject  of  the  interview. 


TO  MERCHANTS:  If 


k»  dealer  in  your  totrn  handles  IT.  L  Douglas 
etclusita  rig! its  to  handle  this  quick- selling . 
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During  warm  summer  days  Florshcim  Low  Shoes 
give  satisfying  comfort.  No  gapping  at  the  ankle- 
no  slipping  at  the  heel— cool  because  Skeleton  Lined. 


Most  Styles  $10 
Look  for  Name  in  Shoe 


THE  FLORSHEIM  SHOE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  •  CHICAGO 


FOR.  THE  MAN 
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WHO  CARES 


A  CHALLENGE 


•Til  matth  my  i alary  In  Crowell 
luburlplton  work  with  that  nf 
any  automobile  taleiman 

So  say*  Mi**  Lewis,  who  ha*  acquired  the  knack 
of  successfully  rcprcscnnnc  The  American  Maga¬ 
zine.  U  nman  i  Hume  Companion,  Collier’s,  The 
Mentor,  and  /'arm  and  Fireside.  In  four  da  VS 
rcccntlv  she  secured  over  200  subscriptions  for 
chest.'  popular  magazines. 

Your  Chance 

in  join  our  Snh*.  liprioo  S»jff  ind  iIiiii  In  lK»  liNul  prof  ti 
which  Mm  l.rwat  rnpott  it  h< r«.  I  hrrr't  in  opniaf  foe 
you  urn  if  too  tin  <Jet.  tr  onlr  iput  rim*  to  ihn  plraunt 
an<l  proMihlc  woil  (in  iJ.laJt  wilHout  uM«ilun  by 
clippin*  .hit  coupon  TO.|>AY. 


Chief  of  Suhucilptlon  Staff,  link  36  A 

The  Crowell  I'ulilithini)  Company.  416  Went  13th  Stree 

Please  Mini  m-  tout  { 'I™'’ |  rlar.  of  nim-t  Ce.,-,11  , 


Mtrtt 

Aihlreu 


Never  Let  Worry 
Worry  You 

(Continued  front  page  71) 

that,  I  achieved  everlasting  fame,  and  shall 
go  down  in  history  as  the  last  white  child 
to  have  his  hands  slapped  with  a  ruler  in 
a  Philadelphia  school.  Many  famous  men 
have  become  famous  for  less  than  that. 

"I  had  an  ambition;  two  of  them,  in 
fact.  I  was  eager  to  learn  all  about  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  when  I  was  half  awake  I 
dreamed  of  being  an  artist.  Later  I 
wanted  to  be  either  a  holdup  man  or  a 
professional  hall  player.  Wonder  1  didn’t 
turn  out  to  he  a  lawyer. 

'A  et  the  ambition  to  be  an  artist  must 
have  been  the  strongest.  I  had  a  craving 
to  enter  the  Academy  of  Industrial  Arts, 
and  set  out  to  get  the  appointment  to 
that  school.  A  lot  of  kids  were  digging 
away  at  their  studies  trying  to  win  that 
scholarship.  Not  being  strong  on  school 
stuff.  I  hustled  around,  saw  the  policeman 
in  our  part  of  town,  told  him  we  had  three 
votes  in  the  house — and  got  the  scholar¬ 
ship!  The  policeman  kicked  at  first,  hut 
I  explained  that,  besides  those  three 
votes,  there  were  six  other  boys  growing 
up,  and  if  we  kept  on  arriving  we  might 
control  the  ward.  Immoral  hut  effective! 

"I  went  to  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts 
for  six  years,  from  the  time  I  was  fourteen 
until  I  was  twenty.  There  I  discovered 
that  a  kid  will  learn  anything  he  is  inter¬ 
ested  in,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
work  at  anything  unless  you  are  interested 
in  it.  I  took  advanced  Knglish  and  Klec- 
tricity.  I  must  have  advanced  very  rap¬ 
idly  in  Knglish  as  I  have  since  advanced 
clear  beyond  it.  I  studied  everything 
electrical  I  could  find  in  the  school,  not 
because  I  had  any  idea  of  becoming  an 
electrician  but  because  everything  con¬ 
nected  w  ith  it  interested  me.  Most  of  the 
time,  however,  I  was  designing  lace  cur¬ 
tains,  making  the  drawings  and  tracings, 
and  figuring  out  new  designs. 

"I'LL  never  forget  the  first  day  I  went  to 
*  the  Industrial  School  to  start  studying. 
I  had  hardly  enough  clothing  tocover  mc. 
and  I  wasn't  very  big.  I  wore  a  pair  of 
congress  gaiters,  with  the  rubbers  loose  at 
the  side  and  an  old  full-dress  coat  with  the 
tails  cut  off.  I  was  terribly  ashamed.  I 
think  that  lack  of  clothing  helped  make 
me  bashful  and  shy,  for  I  was  that  way  for 
many  years.  One  cannot  help  feeling  it 
when  he  is  different  and  poorly  dressed. 
It  hurts;  and  in  self-defense  a  fellow  has  to 
surround  himself  with  a  shell  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  or  pretended  indifference,  like  an 
armadillo  or  a  turtle,  or  else  defend  him¬ 
self  and  get  even  by  throw-ing  out  his 

Siills,  as  a  porcupine  doesn’t  do  hut  has 
c  reputation  of  doing. 

“All  the  time  I  was  designing  curtains  I 
was  amusing  myself  hv  making  pictures, 
and  1  held  true  to  the  idea  of  becoming  an 
artist  some  day.  I  was  encouraged  in  this 
— or  rather  encouraged  to  get  to  work  at 
something  that  would  bring  in  money — 
by  the  shrunken  state  of  the  family  for¬ 
tunes.  At  such  times  the  natural  aversion 
to  work  must  yield  to  the  innate  prejudice 
in  favor  of  eating  regularly.  So  I  went 
after  a  job. 
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Never  Let  Worry  Worry  You,  by  Hugh  S.  Fullerton 


/  '"THE  Unvarying  Quality,  \  itI 

/  A  Long  Wear  and  Famous  wl 
Fit  of  •  B.V.D."  make  it  the 
underwear  of  men  who  pur  . 

thoughtintogetting  the  most 
comfort  and  value  out  of  the 
things  they  buy.  They  always 
demand  the  "13.  V.  D/'  Red 
Woven  Label. 

rom  raw  material  to  finished  product  we  practice  ceaseless  care  so 
iat  every  "B  V.  D  "  garment  is  of  the  quality  that  lias  brought  world- 
nJc  preference  for  our  product. 

"he  cool,  durable  nainsook  of  “B  Y.  D."  is  woven  in  our  own  mills 
om  selected  cotton  and  finished  in  our  bleachery. 

i  our  factories  vigilant  inspection  guards  every  process  of  skillful  cut- 
ng.  sturdy  stitching,  well  sewn  button*  and  accurate  finish. 

There  U  only  one' 'It.  V.  D."  In  timer  nr 
It  in  alien yn  itlenti/irti  by  thin  Ret I  llorvn  Label 


MADC  FOR  THE 


l‘n<J>r*liimaii<l 
Dinners 
K»c  *nd  upward 
•he  tuuncni 


Bf  ST  RETAIL  TRADC 


Tlic  B.V.D.  COMPANY.  Inc.. New  York 

Silt  Miim  #/  •  "B.  V  D.  ’  L'nJ/ru ,*t 


pecon* 


I  he  subtle  perfume  of  Lablache  recalls 
grandmother's  garden  of  old-fashioned 
flowers  at  dusk  of  a  perfect  day  in  June. 

Lablachc  is  chosen  by 
women  of  all  ages  for 

-n.l  . 
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"I  think  that  day  was  the  most  painful 
of  my  life.  I  was  battling  between  my 
ambition  to  get  a  start  as  an  artist  anil 
my  bashfulncss.  It  was  physical  suffering 
to  force  myself  to  ask  for  work.  Probably 
1  never  would  have  gathered  up  enough 
courage  to  go  down  to  the  Philadelphia 
‘Ledger’  office  if  it  had  not  been  for  my 
mother.  I  had  tried  it  a  couple  of  times 
and  almost  reached  the  door;  but  one  look 
at  my  clothes  was  enough  to  start  me  run¬ 
ning  away.  My  mother  finally  went  with 
me. 

"Look  at  me  now,  yes,  look  at  me  a  year 
later,  when  I  got  to  be  one  of  the  freshest 
office  boys  in  the  shop,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  recognize  the  same  fellow.  To¬ 
day  I  could  walk  into  King  George's  office 
and  put  my  feet  on  his  table,  and  never 
blush.  See  what  education  will  do! 

"Well,  they  gave  me  the  iob  of  office 
boy  at  the  ‘Ledger’  at  two  dollars  a  week. 
But  the  idea  of  being  an  artist  still  stuck 
in  my  head.  At  every  opportunity  I 
sneaked  into  the  art  department  and 
looked  things  over,  picking  up  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  I  could.  1  studied  at  night,  too, 
both  electricity  and  draw  ing,  and  also  de¬ 
signed  some  curtains.  Mr.  Gilbert  Allen 
Geisr,  now  at  the  Texas  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  took  an  interest  in 
jue.  In  fact,  most  of  the  men  around  the 
Ledger’  wrere  good  to  me,  and  offered  ad¬ 
vice  and  encouragement. 

"FINALLY,  I  wedged  my  way  into  the 

1  art  department  and  managed  to  get 
along  by  keeping  quiet,  so  they  wouldn’t 
know  I  was  there.  I  will  say  that  Michel¬ 
angelo  himself  couldn’t  retouch  photo- 
graphsany  better  than  I  could!  Myspccial- 
ty  was  painting  whiskers  on  photographs 
of  men  who  had  grown  them  after  having 
their  pictures  taken.  Probably  mv  experi¬ 
ence  designing  lace  curtains  helped  in  that. 

"1  went  to  the  ‘Ledger’  in  1910.  I  left 
it  to  take  a  job  on  the  W  ashington  ’Times' 
at  a  lower  salary.  I  figured  that  I  would 
l  VC  t  ^crtcr  cl*ance  if  I  got  away  from 
the  place  where  they  remembered  me  as 
the  office  boy.  Maybe  I  had  some  idea  of 
trying  to  make  them  think  I  was  a  real 
artist.  I  he  W'ashincton  ‘ Times’  hired  me 
as  a  retoucher  and  letterer. 

‘‘I  have  been  seriously  libeled  around 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  The  alle¬ 
gation  that  I  took  my  cartoons  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  ’Ledger,’  and  that  he  mistook 
them  for  lace  curtain  patterns,  is  false. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  lace  curtain  manu¬ 
facturers  thought  I  was  drawing  patterns 
and  used  my  cartoons  for  curtain  designs. 
Slanderers  who  claim  that  I  founded  the 
cubist  school  of  art  are  all  w  rong.  Any¬ 
one  who  can  take  a  picture  of  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham,  put  whiskers  on  it,  and  print  it  as 
Ring  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  is  a  real  artist. 

"If  more  proof  that  I  w  as  an  honest-to- 
goodness  artist  is  needed  it  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  evidence  that  1  attended  the 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
painted  in  oil.  All  real  artists  paint  in 
oil.  I  hey  gave  me  a  diploma  stating  that 
I  used  more  oil  than  any  other  pupil  in  the 
academy.  I  attended  the  school  of  fine 
arts  at  night.  My  masterpiece  in  oil  I 
submitted  for  the  Rockefeller  prize,  but 
it  was  turned  down.  I  still  feel  that  this 
was  an  act  of  injustice,  considering  the 
amount  of  oil  I  used. 

“I  was  aching  from  this  injustice  when 
the  W  ashington  ’Times’  took  me  on.  Not 
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long  after  1  went  to  work,  I  wrote  to  Lee 
W  ilson,  the  editor,  asking  him  for  more 
money,  or  for  some  money— I’ve  forgotten 
which.  That  little  accident  proved  the 
turning  point  of  my  career.  It  happened 
because  I  hadn't  nerve  enough  to  go  in 
and  ask  him  for  the  money,  face  to  face. 
He  came  out  into  the  art  department,  cry¬ 
ing  with  astonishment,  'An  artist  who  can 
spell!'  He  exclaimed.  ‘A  treasure!  I  n- 
helievable!  Raise  his  pay  at  once,  give 
him  ten  dollars  a  week.’ 

"I  was  on  my  road  to  fame.  Night 
clerks,  even,  recognized  me.  Since  then  1 
have  become  acquainted  with  almost 
everyone  excepting  a  bank  teller.” 

••RI  GS”  has  almost  forgotten  that  his 
name  ever  w  as  Arthur,  and  there  is  a 
general  misapprehension  as  to  how  he  ac¬ 
quired  his  nickname.  After  he  had  been 
working  for  the  Washington  “Time*”  a 
few  months  he  was  called  to  do  sports  car¬ 
toons.  Presently  he  evolved  a  couple  of 
small  figures  which  were  printed  in  base- 
ball  articles.  He  called  them  "Hugs"  and 
"I  mp."  They  were  baseballs  with  queer 
little  arms,  legs,  and  hands,  and  they  were 
shown  in  different  attitudes  every  day. 

The  little  figures  proved  extremely  pop¬ 
ular,  especially  "Hugs,”  who  was  shown 
daily  in  some  attitude  expressing  the  emu- 
tions  of  Washington  baseball  fans  when 
the  team  won  or  lost.  I  he  nickname 
"Hugs"  fastened  itself  upon  their  creator, 
and  in  his  desire  for  recognition  of  his 
work  he  adopted  the  name  and  com¬ 
menced  to  sign  articles  with  it. 

All  the  time  that  Hugs  was  making 
others  laugh,  he  was  grinning  that  odd, 
twisted  little  grin  which  proved  that  he 
"knew  what  the  jest  was  worth."  One 
day  he  wrote  a  paragraph  that  changed 
his  entire  life.  It  was  in  191s,  before  the 
l  nited  States  decided  to  get  into  the 
World  War.  1  lie  paragraph  read: 

The  Lady  who  thinks  the  atrocities  of  war 
are  too  terrible  for  anything,  will  soon  go  away 
for  the  summer  and  leave  the  cat  with  a  jar  of 
condenseJ  milk  and  no  can  opener. 

“Jack"  Tennant,  w  ho  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  "Evening  World"  got  a  laugh 
out  of  it  and  reprinted  it  for  the  benefit  of 
his  readers.  I  hen  he  asked  who  "Hugs" 
Baer  was.  Finally  he  sought  information 
from  the  spotting  department,  which, 
marveling  at  the  ignorance  of  managing 
editors,  told  him.  He  wrote  for  Hugs  to 
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U  «o  widely  racommendcJ  for  Infant  and  baby 
frrdinA  became  it  is  not  oscassivaly  rich  in 
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WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  CARTOONING 
1148  Marden  Building  Washington,  D.  i 


Always  a  FRESH 


Easy  to  Learn 
Cartooning  at  Home 


Inside  Facts  About  Smoking  and  Smokers,  by  John  Blakeley 
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L/he  richness  ol  fine  jewelry  delights  the 
man  of  correct  grooming;  a  readiness 
and  certainty  of  performance,  amplifies 
daily  the  pleasure  of  possession  -  -  - 
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Inside  Facts  About 
Smoking  and 
Smokers 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

A  good  many  men  whose  work  is  in¬ 
doors  where  they. cannot  smoke,  chew  to¬ 
bacco,  because  the  sedative  effect  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  smoking.  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  practically  all  jurists  use  to¬ 
bacco.  Many  of  them  who  smoke  when 
off  the  bench,  chew  when  engaged  in  their 
official  duties.  The  heaviest  user  of  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco  I  have  ever  known  was  a 
judge  of  the  Federal  court.  He  used  four 
;rs  of  chewing  tobacco  a  day. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  Fnited 
States  eight  out  of  ten  men  over  twentv- 
one  years  of  age  are  accustomed  to  smok¬ 
ing.  The  last  census  shows  that  there 
were  31.403.J70  men  over  twenty-one. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  this  number  is  ic,i22,- 
6<>6,  which  gives  us  approximately  the 
number  of  adult  men  smokers.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  estimating  with  the 
same  exactness  the  number  of  women 
who  smoke.  However,  the  use  of  tobacco 
among  them  is  far  more  common  now 
than  in  former  years. 

Mark  Twain  was  well  known  for  his 
fondness  for  tobacco.  A  heavy  smoker, 
he  used  the  weed  in  every  form — cigars, 
stogies,  cigarettes,  briers,  corn  cobs,  and 
calabashes. 

COME  years  before  the  humorist's  death 
k  '  a  cigar  salesman  I  know  presented  Mr. 
Clemens  with  a  very  choice  calabash.  To 
show  his  appreciation,  Clemens  went  to  a 
photographer  and  had  his  photograph 
taken  in  six  different  poses,  and  in  each 
he  was  either  smoking  the  pipe  or  "cra¬ 
dling”  it  affectionately,  lie  gave  these 
photographs  to  the  salesman,  and  told 
him  that  lie  liked  the  calabash  better  than 
any  pipe  he  had  previously  owned. 

One  day,  some  months  later.  Mr. 
Clemens  went  to  this  salesman  and  bought 
a  rather  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  which 
he  said  was  for  use  in  his  "good  old  cala¬ 
bash.” 

"It’s  a  long  time  since  you’ve  bought 
any  cigars,"  said  the  salesman.  "How  is 
that,  Mr.  Clemens?  Don't  you  smoke 
cigars  any  more?” 

Mr.  Clemens  looked  behind  him  as 
though  alarmed.  Then  he  said  in  a  whis¬ 
per.  "Yes,  yes,  I  still  smoke  cigars;  but 
don’t  tell  anybody.  It  tempts  my  friends 
to  give  me  some,  and  as  I've  always  been 
loyal  to  my  friends  I  find  I  smoke  them. 
A  friend  gave  me  several  boxes  last 
week.” 

There  was  a  peculiar  curl  about  the 

humorist’s  nostrils  as  h',rk'-t _ 

I  hope,  said  the  clerk,  that  these 
particular  cigars  are  good  ones." 

"That’s  very  kind  of  you.  I’m  sure,” 
said  Mr.  Clemens;  "but  the  best  wishes  in 
the  world  won’t  help  these  cigars  any. 
They’re  awful— awful.  Every  time  you 
>ke  one  the  wrapper  comes  loose  and 


Hops  about  like  a  regular  Mother  Hub¬ 
bard.” 

“Maybe  the  quality  of  the  filler  makes 
up  for  that  defect  somewhat,”  offered  the 
clerk  hopefully. 
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MEN  WANTED— POSITION  GUARANTEED 

Earn  Up  lo  S250  per  Month,  Expenses  Paid 

Big  demand  for  trained  men  in  this 
fascinating,  new  profession.  Many  splen¬ 
did  opportunities  thru  contact  with  rail¬ 
way  officials.  Trawl  or  remain  near 
home.  1'lcasant,  healthful  outdoor  work. 
Start  at  St  10.00  par  Month  with  expense*  paid 
1‘reparc  in  three  month?’  span-time  study  at 
borne.  Any  averagr  man  can  easily  qualify. 

POSITION  GUARANTEED 
It.  after  ouuipletiiut  preparation,  «rr  do  not  re- 
cure  for  you  a  position  paying  at  least  $I1U  a 
month  and  expenses,  we  refund  your  enrollment 
fee  m  full  YOU  TAKE  NO  ItfsK. 

I»on’t  Mo-ltiMtl-  —  —  —  — 

sate  Now  Send  rou-  ' 
p.n  for  free  llooklr*. 

No.  U-SO  today. 
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INSTITUTE 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  * 
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Erery  idle  stream  or  waterfall  that  la  put  to  work,  and  (urnithea  litfct  and  power  to  hornet  and  factories 
many  milea  away,  meana  a  taring  In  coal  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  taring  in  human  energies 


How  far  can  a  waterfall  fall? 


Improvements  in  elec¬ 
trical  development  do 
not  ''happen."  They 
come  from  the  tire¬ 
less  researchof  trained 
scientists.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  invests  in  the 
work  of  its  Research 
Laboratories  more 
than  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 


In  1891  General  Electric 
Company  equipped  an  elec¬ 
tric  plant  at  Pomona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  for  transmitting  elec¬ 
tric  power  28  miles— a  record. 

Today  electric  power  from  a 
waterfall  is  carried  ten  times 
as  far. 

Some  day  remote  farm  homes 
will  have  electricity  and 
streams  that  now  yield  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  yielding  power 
and  light. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


“The  filler!”  exclaimed  Clemens,  who 
was  so  excited  that  his  voice  was  raised 
somewhat.  "Confidentially,  I’ll  tell  you, 
young  man,  that  the  filler  in  those  cigars 
is  like  the  bad  habits  you’ve  tried  to  give 
up!  You  want  to  forget  ’em,  but  you 
simply  can’t!” 

A  man  who  uses  far  less  tobacco  than 
I  Mark  Twain  was  accustomed  to  would 
undoubtedly  be  classed  by  many  people 
as  a  heavy  smoker.  The  ordinary  heavy 
pipe  smoker  uses  a  little  less  than  three 
ounces  of  tobacco  a  day — between  twenty 
and  thirty  pipefuls.  Many  moderate 
smokers  use  not  more  than  four  or  five 
pipefuls  a  day,  one  after  each  meal,  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the 
afternoon — considerably  less  than  an 
j  ounce. 

People  often  ask  me  this  question — 
about  how  much  tobacco  various  kinds 
of  smokers  use — so  I  imagine  the  subject 
may  be  interesting  to  most  of  us,  whether 
or  not  we  are  smokers.  I  know  a  good 
many  cigar  users  who  limit  themselves  to 
one  after  each  meal.  Others  use  from  five 
to  ten  a  day.  While  some  men  take  not 
more  than  five  cigars  all  day  long,  others 
"  ill  smoke  that  many  before  fen  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Some  heavy  smokers 
keep  a  cigar  going  continuously,  smoking 
as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  a  day. 

I  HAVE  found  that  cigar  smokers  as  a 
rule  are  among  the  most  particular  as 
to  the  quality  of  their  tobacco.  Some 
well-to-do  men  never  smoke  a  cigar  that 
has  not  been  made  up  from  stock  especially 
selected  for  them.  These  men  usually 
order  anywhere  from  a  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  at  a  time.  The  leaf  is  selected 
by  an  expert,  who  goes  to  Havana  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  purpose  and  who  knows 
from  long  experience  just  the  quality, 
strength,  and  color  these  special  customers 
prefer. 

The  price  of  cigars  made  to  fill  special 
orders  of  this  kind  ranges  from  forty  cents 
to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  Sometimes  the 
customer  has  them  kept  for  aging  in  the 
humidors  of  the  cigar  company,  to  be  de¬ 
livered  as  he  requires  them.  Other  cus¬ 
tomers  have  their  own  large  humidors, 
with  a  capacity  for  anywhere  from  several 
hundred  to  several  thousand  cigars.  Some 
of  these  customers  are  to-day  using  cigars 
that  were  made  for  them  in  iqo8,  and  it  is 
the  rule  with  customers  of  this  kind  to 
have  made  up  in  advance  a  stock  that 
will  last  them  for  two  or  three  years  at 
least. 

What  is  probably  the  finest  private 
cigar  humidor  in  the  world  was  built  some 
years  ago  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  home  of  a  New  York  financier. 
It  is  made  of  porcelain  and  is  six  feet  high, 

•  ix  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
It  has  three  compartments,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  ten  thousand  cigars.  One  com- 

Crtment  is  for  new  cigars  that  are  to  be 
pt  a  long  time  and  allowed  to  season. 
The  second  is  for  cigars  that  have  dried 
out  after  being  exposed  to  the  air.  I  he 
third  is  for  cigars  that  have  been  properly 
aged  and  are  in  just  the  proper  condition 
for  use. 

The  cost  of  this  humidor  was  over  five- 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  old  days,  the 
owner,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  J.  I*. 
Morgan,  always  kept  on  hand  a  consider¬ 
able  supply  of  long  cigars  of  specially  se¬ 
lected  leaf  which  cost  about  a  dollar  and 
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a  half.  These  were  Mr.  Morgan's  favor¬ 
ite  smoke. 

The  cigar  humidors  most  commonly 
used  hold  anywhere  from  fifty  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  cigais.  These  arc  made  of  walnut, 
oak,  mahogany,  and  other  high-grade 
woods,  and  some  are  lined  with  porcelain. 
They  cost  anywhere  from  three  and  a  half 
to  several  hundred  dollars. 

Pipe  smokers  who  arc  disposed  to  be 
particular  about  their  "blends”  are  often 
even  harder  to  nlca.se  than  the  particular 
cigar  smoker,  l  know  a  good  many  men 
who  buy  three  or  four  diHercnt  kinds  of 
pipe  tobacco,  which  they  themselves  mix 
as  suits  their  taste.  <>nc  man  I  know  of 
blends  together  as  many  as  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Another  man  owns  a  farm  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  raises  tobacco  for 
his  own  use,  and  in  preparing  his  mix¬ 
ture  he  first  boils  some  of  his  home-grown 
tobacco  and  then  heats  it  in  an  oven,  lo 
this  he  adds  Kentucky,  Hurley,  Virginia, 
and  Havana  in  the  proportion  which  he 
has  found  most  pleasing. 

The  secret  of  any  high-grade  pipe  mixture 
that  burns  slowly  and  uniformly  is  always 
in  the  blending  and  in  the  proper  aging  of 
the  various  tobaccos  used.  I  he  base  of 
practically  all  high-grade  mixtures  is 
either  Virginia  or  Kentucky  Hurley,  to 
which  proper  quantities  of  I  urkish, 
I'erii) lie,  and  l.atakia  have  been  added. 

Turkish  tobacco  is  grown  throughout 
the  Turkish  Empire.  It  has  g  small,  fine 
leaf  and  is  highly  aromatic.  When  blended 
with  a  mild  type  of  Virginia  or  Hurley, 
it  produces  an  extremely  mild  mixture. 
Pcrique  is  grown  in  the  Mississippi  River 
bottom  lands,  mainly  in  St.  James  and 
Assumption  Parishes  of  Louisiana.  Of 
fine  fiber,  rich,  gummy,  and  dark,  it  is  al¬ 
most  never  smoked  without  blending,  but 
is  added  to  a  mixture  to  give  strength. 
When  used  in  too  great  amounts  it  makes 
a  mixture  heavy  and  too  strong  for  con¬ 
tinued  smoking.  l.atakia  is  grown  in 
Syria.  Dark  in  color,  highly  aromatic, 
but  not  strong,  it  is  used  in  mixtures  to 
aid  in  reducing  "bite”  or  sharpness,  and 
always  gives  the  blend  a  certain  pun¬ 
gency. 

PIPE  smoking  is  far  more  common  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago. 
To  some  extent  this  increased  popularity 
of  the  pipe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
Americans  have  learned  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  pipe  is  used  abroad.  Formerly, 
it  was  quite  unusual  in  this  country  to 
see  a  well-dressed  man  using  a  pipe  on  the 
street,  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

Some  smokers  arc  enthusiastic  collec¬ 
tors  of  pipes.  1  know  one  who  has  a  pipe 
for  almost  every  day  in  the  year,  and  to 
each  he  has  given  a  name.  On  February 
2 id,  he  smokes  a  pipe  which  he  calls 
‘‘Martha  Washington."  On  Lincoln’s 
birthday  he  smokes  "1  he  I.og  Cabin." 
His  Fourth  of  July  pipe  is  called  “Paul 
Revere."  He  celebrates  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  by  smoking  "Robespierre."  One 


STEFCO 

Buildings  come  in 
seven  general  types 
to  suit  every  in- 
dustriaJ  need. 


Buy  STEFCO  and  Save  the 

Difference  for  Working  Capital! 

Here’i  fireproof,  prmunl,  ronitrnction  at  half  th« 
coat  of  brick  or  coocrcte — aod  in  a  fraction  of  tke  tine 


TH  E  wise  executive  today  realizes  that  architecture 
won’t  earn  dividends.  He  knows  that  5.000  or 
50.000  square  feet  of  space  means  just  that— other 
things  being  equal — and  he  wants  that  space  for  the 
smallest  possible  investment.  STEFCO  is  his  answer. 

$20,000  Worth  of  Factory 
for  only  $8,500 

Think  what  it  means  to  build  at  these  figures— to 
have  that  extra  $11,500  for  working  capital!  Little 
wonder  the  demand  for  STEFCO  Buildings  is  in¬ 
creasing  with  leaps  and  bounds  w  hen  they  offer  such  a 
saving,  in  fireproof,  permanent,  solid  steel  construction. 

Thousands  in  Use- 

Rendering  •  Super-Service  by  Keeping 
Plent  Investment  Down 

For  seven  years  the  STEF'CO  idea  has  been  tried  in 
industry’s  crucible — and  every  year  has  seen  it  grow 
more  popular — and  now  STEFCO  Ready  Built  Steel 
Buildings  are  being  used  in  every  American  industry 
for  warehouses,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  facto¬ 
ries  of  all  kinds. 

No  Matter  What  Business  You  Are  in  STEFCO 
Buildings  Are  Designed  to  Suit  Your  Needs 

Seven  types  provide  a  range  of  sizes  to  suit  any  pos¬ 
sible  requirements— from  10  feet  wide  to  any  limit  of 
width  and  length  desired.  All  structural  steel  trusses 
provide  for  any  overhead  loads  such  as  trolley  distrib¬ 
uting  systems,  line  shafting,  etc  We  know- of  no  in¬ 
dustrial  need  that  is  not  met  by  STEFCO  standard 
ready-to-ship  units. 

90%  Completed  at  Factory  — 
Immediate  Shipment 

Now  is  the  time  to  build  for  the  greatest  era  of  pros¬ 
perity  we  have  seen  in  a  decade — and  now  is  the  time 
to  build  wisely  —  to  get  more  facilities  —  to  get  more 
facilities  per  dollar.  Our  service  bureau  is  anxious  to 
make  suggestions  without  any  obligation.  Kill  out  the 
coupon  today — or  give  it  to  your  secretary — now! 
Get  the  facts— act!  Remember  — "If  one-story  con¬ 
struction  will  meet  your  requirements  STEFCO  is 
your  answer.”  Do  it  today. 

STEEL  FABRICATING  CORPORATION 

rorp  Michigan  City,  Indiana 

rHLL 

Information  ^Service  Bra,  Steal  FUncabac  C arparabaa 

Coupon  I  BckfiiCib.Wiaai  1 
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Here’s  every  type 
you  could  possibly 
get  in  specially  de¬ 
signed  buildings. 
You  can  save  engi¬ 
neering  costs  and 
delays  the  Scefco  way 


Ready  -Built 

;l  buildings 
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off  several  inches  from  the  bowls,  and 
then  has  the  broken  stem  shaped  so  that 
he  can  attach  it  by  means  of  a  silver  ring 
to  an  amber  stem.  The  pipe  costs  him  a 
few  cents,  but  the  stem,  which  he  uses 
first  on  one  pipe 
cost  over 


KEEPS  SHOES  SHAPELY 
HIDES  LARGE  JOINTS 


and  then  on  another, 
five  dollars.  He  is  a  very  fas¬ 
tidious  smoker,  too.  taking  as  much  care 
of  the  cleanliness  of  his  pipe  as  he  would 
<ff  a  tooth  brush. 

The  man  who  buvs  a  cheap  pipe  often 
does  so  because  he  doesn’t  want  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  taking  care  of  a  more  expensive 
article.  However,  by  frequently  replac¬ 
ing  it.  he  pays  just  about  as  much  in  the 
end  as  the  man  who  buys  a  more  expensive 
pipe  and  takes  good  care  of  it. 

Ihe  owner  of  a  cheap  pipe  is  ant  to 
dispose  of  it  when  it  is  ■‘caked,”  while  the 
man  who  buys  an  expensive  one  goes  to 
the  trouble  of  cleaning  out  the  cake  with 
a  "reamer”  and  washing  the  stem  and 
bowl  with  alcohol.  'I  he  experienced  pipe 
smoker  knows  that  this  "cake”— the 
burned  tobacco  residue  w  hich  forms  inside 
the  bowl— should  be  removed  without 
disturbing  the  char  of  the  brier  itself. 

Firemen  and  engineers  usually  keep 
their  pipes  in  a  "sweeter”  condition  than 
the  smokers  of  any  other  occupation  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  facilities  close  at 
hand.  They  simply  put  the  bowl  of  the 
pi|*e  over  a  steam  jet,  and  both  bowl  and 
stem  are  blown  clear.  Some  smokers 
make  a  practice  of  using  a  pipe  not  more 
than  one  day  in  three.  1  know  of  a  chem¬ 
istry  professor  in  a  university  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  who  always  keeps  himself  equipped 
with  seven  well-broken-in  pipes.  He 
never  smokes  any  one  of  these  two  days 
in  succession.  At  the  end  of  a  day  he 
runs  a  pipe  cleaner  through  the  stem  of 
the  pipe  he  has  used,  and  then  lays  it 
away.  Its  turn  for  use  does  not  come 
again  for  a  week. 
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Not  if  it's  clear  bran,  probably. 
That’s  why  folks  who  need  it  rarely 
eat  it  regularly. 

Pettijohn’s  was  made  for  them. 
Flaked  from  special  wheat— the 
most  flavory  wheat  that  grows.  So 
delicious  that  many  thousands 
count  this  their  favorite  morning 
dainty. 

Yet  each  flake  hides  bran  flakes. 
Thus  people  get  whole  wheat  and 
bran— two  major  food  essentials. 
And  they  get  them  in  this  highly 
tempting  form.  Let  your  folks  try  it. 
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Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 
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A  FINE  brier  pipe  can  be  bought  for  five 
dollars  and  un,  according  to  the 
mounting  and  mouthpiece.  Brier  for  pipes 
comes  from  the  root  of  the  brier  bush,  or 
tree,  which  grows  wild  in  the  mountains 
of  southern  France  and  Algeria.  The  root 
has  to  be  seasoned  a  year  or  more  before 
it  is  sawed  into  “stummels.”  1  hese  are 
then  shaped  on  a  turning  lathe.  The 
value  of  the  hrirr  depends  upon  its  beauty 
of  grain  and  freedom  from  imperfections. 
Next  to  the  straight  grain,  bird’s-eye  is 
most  preferred. 

Meerschaum  pipes  are  made  of  a  min¬ 
eral  whose  chemical  name  is  hydrous  sili¬ 
cate  of  magnesium.  *1  he  name  meer¬ 
schaum  means  “sea  foam,”  and  was  given 
the  substance  bv  the  Germans  on  account 
of  its  color  and  lightness.  It  has  been 
mined  in  Asia  Minor  for  over  a  thousand 
years,  but  the  pits  are  gradually  becoming 
exhausted,  so  that  meerschaum  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  scarce  and  costly.  The  substance 
is  soft  when  mined  but  hardens  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  It  has  to  be  thoroughly 
wet  before  it  can  be  worked  into  pipes, 
and  the  pipe  has  to  he  waxed  after  mak¬ 
ing.  or  it  will  not  color. 

The  majority  of  cob  pipes  arc  manu¬ 
factured  in  Missouri,  where  the  farmers, 
by  selection  and  cultivation,  have  been 
able  to  grow  com  with  large  cob  particu¬ 
larly  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Calabash 
gourds,  from  which  pipes  are  made,  grow 
<»n  the  edge  of  the  karoo  Desert  in  South 
Africa.  I  hese  pipes  were  first  used  by  the 
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Boers  and  were  introduced  into  England 

by  soldiers  returning  from  the  Transvaal  • 

after  the  Boer  War.  ' 

I  have  traveled  a  great  deal  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  have  been  inter-  ||  jWr 

ested  to  observe  how  different  kinds  of  Jl  ll'T 
tobacco  differ  in  popularity  in  various  s  r 
parts  of  the  country.  More  cigars  are 
sold  per  capita  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  J 
anywhere  else.  The  reason  for  this  is,  I 
think,  the  mildness  of  the  climate.  Many 
men  prefer  smoking  cigars  when  out  of  EBwt* 
doors,  and  there  is  more  good  outdoor 
weather  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than  else-  jf 

Another  reason  is  that  people  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  do  not  take  life  in  such  a  B "v .  r  gj* 
hurry  as  they  do  in  the  East,  and  the  ci-  X^l 

gar  is  generally  regarded  as  the  leisurely  /V 
smoke.  Nervous  people  are  seldom  very  k  m  ijl  a 
fond  of  tobacco  in  this  form.  They  prefer  li/ilftT 
smoking  three  or  four  cigarettes  to  one  -e  #  w  J 

titan  /  hi  71  Ki 

In  the  large  cities  throughout  the  ■*»****»*♦ 
country — New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel-  D.y-drt*«nin«  led 

!hia,  lloston,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans —  brou«M  him  hi*  * 
ir  more  cigars  are  sold  per  capita  than  in  uS3f jJoJ'JS.T 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  or  in  the  J**  i™ii«  world 
country  districts.  The  reason  for  this  is  Ld'orf  your'dPMre* 
that  our  cities  always  have  a  large  floating  •!*.  i wn  ditom. 
population.  Many  of  these  visitors  use  Fou' mnirimUj 
cigars  when  in  the  city,  though  at  home  Jual  drwtming  «lor 
they  may  prefer  a  brier  or  even  a  cob.  gr*^***  ■ 

In  our  Southern  states  the  blended  Vir-  you  ••mu  to 
ginia  cigarette  is  the  most  popular  form  in  *"» 

which  tobacco  is  used.  Fewer  cigars  are  h*w“n  bHpJt.i  m« 
sold  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  *n  wiv-i.to  i 
country.  |  youMrainuw^itigi 

Scrap  tobacco  for  both  chewing  and  “““‘"I 
smoking  is  most  popular  in  the  Middle  pTSunuinby  g?r 
West.  I  hi*  is  due  largely  to  industrial  | 
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on  your  car,  motorcycle  or  bicycle 
where  Bernards  can  nose  in  and  grip 
and  cut  better  than  any  other  tool. 
Compound  leverage,  parallel  jaws, 
and  outaide  cutting  blades  make 
Bernards  the  all  around  tool  for  men 
who  appreciate  the  real  thing. 
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!i  report  ion  or  men  wno  arc  employed  in 
.ictorics  where  smoking  is  not  permitted 
because  of  the  danger  from  fire.  chew. 
Many  people  think  this  kind  of  tobacco  is 
literally  made  of  scraps,  but  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  a  fair  grade  of  tobacco  which  is 
cut  up  rough  and  prepared  either  plain  or 
sweetened  with  licorice,  molasses,  or  gly¬ 
cerin. 

More  plug  tobacco  is  used  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  he  liking  for  it  has  come  down  from 
the  farmers,  sailors,  and  whalers  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  with  whom  it  was  very 
popular.  It  is  much  less  commonly  used 
than  formerly,  however,  scrap  tobacco 
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*  arette  is  the  most  popular  form  in  which 
tobacco  is  used.  I  he  cigarettes  sold  out¬ 
number  the  cigars  nearly  eight  and  a  half 
times.  I  he  exact  figures  for  the  year  end- 

7  in  June,  1922,  show  that  the  number 
cigarettes  used  was  50,058,250,357; 
cigars,  6,621,173,340;  chewing  and  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco,  368,563,368  pounds. 

I  he  highest-priced  cigar  carried  in  stock 
to-day  by  any  considerable  number  of 
stores  sells  for  £1.50,  though  formerly  a 
few  stores  carried  a  cigar  that  sold  for  $4. 
I  his  51.50  cigar  is  an  all-Havana  betw-cen 
nine  and  ten  inches  long.  1  he  longest 
cigar  sold  to-day  is  fourteen  inches,  and 
costs  ninety  cents. 

The  most  popular  cigars  are  those 
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YEARS  of  faithful  per¬ 
formance  have  made 
Mongol  Pencils  “The  Na¬ 
tion's  Standard."  Always 
uniformly  good  and  made 
for  service  right  down  to  the 
ultimate  inch.  Inhvepcrfect 
degrees — very  soft  to  very 
hard.  At  all  stationers. 
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which  sustain  the  high  standard 
of  quality  that  has  made  the 
Krementz  collar  burton  world- 
famous.  Designed  especially 
for  the  man  who  appreciates 
exclusiveness  in  his  jewelry. 
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which  range  in  price  from  eight  to  fifteen 
cents.  More  than  2,525.000,000  of  them 
were  sold  last  year.  Next  in  popularity 
were  the  little  cigars,  running  in  price  up 
to  five  cents.  Of  these  2.285,000.000 
were  sold.  Next  comes  the  cigar  costing 
between  five  and  eight  cents;  then  those 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents.  Cigars  cost¬ 
ing  twenty  cents  and  up  were  sold  to  the 
number  of  32,530.000  last  year.  The 
highest-priced  cigar  which  can  be  said  to 
be  really  popular  sells  for  thirty  cents. 

A  good  many  smokers  have  asked  me 
about  the  relative  expense  of  smoking  ci¬ 
gars,  cigarettes,  and  pipe  tobacco.  Cigar 
smoking  is  the  most  expensive,  of  course, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  selecting  the  leaf  and 
of  the  workmanship.  Pipe  smoking  is  the 
most  economical.  A  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  these  three  tobaccos  can  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  as  follows: 

A  man  can  buy  two  ounces  of  scrap  to¬ 
bacco  for  a  nickel,  «>r  a  pound  for  forty 
cents.  He  can  buy  a  pound  of  good  pipe 
tobacco,  such  as  Hurley,  Virginia,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  or  Maryland  for  a  dollar  and  fony 
cents. 

for  the  same  amount  of  money — one 
dollar  and  forty  cents— a  man  can  buy 
fourteen  cigars  of  good  uuality;  but  these 
cigars  w  ill  weigh  tw'o  and  a  half  ounces  as 
against  the  pound  of  pipe  tobacco.  I  he 
smoker  who  buys  a  hundred  cigarettes  for 
one  dollar  and  eighty  cents  gets  about  ten 
ounces  of  tobacco. 

I  he  most  popular  cigarettes  to-day  are 
those  priced  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents.  ’I  he  most  expensive  cost  thirteen 
dollars  a  hundred.  The  largest  cigarette, 
known  as  the  "after-dinner  cigarette,"  is 

•  •  «  f  'Pt 


highest-priced  pipe  tobacco  on  the  market 
to-day  is  imported  from  England  and  sells 
for  ten  dollars  a  pound.  I  he  average 
price  of  the  higher  grade  pipe  mixtures 
ranges  between  two  and  four  dollais  a 
pound. 

rPHE  average  man  is  inclined  to  think 
*  that  the  cigar  with  a  light-colored  wrap¬ 
per  is  always  a  mild  one.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  cigar  with  a  dark-colored 
wrapper  may  he  just  as  mild.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  cigar 
which  most  pleases  a  man's  eye  best 
pleases  his  taste. 

Light-colored  wrappers  arc  often  made 
of  leaves  which  have  been  cured  quickly. 
It  is  only  through  this  process  that  the 
leaf  can  he  made  to  come  out  "light." 
Thus,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  light- 
colored,  poorly-cured  wrapper  may  he 
sharp  ami  peppery  to  the  lip,  misleading 
the  smoker  into  thinking  that  his  light 
cigar  is  not  as  mild  as  a  tobacco  with  a 
darker,  well-ripened  leaf. 

Actually,  the  mildness  or  strength  of  a 
cigar  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco  used  and  the  process  of  curing. 
I  he  “color  mark"  on  a  cigar  box  indicates 
nothing  as  to  the  strength  of  the  cigars. 
I  his  mark  is  used  simnlv  so  that  all  the 
cigars  in  one  box  shall  have  a  uniform  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  same  "filler"  may  be  used 
in  a  Claro  as  in  a  Maduro,  for  instance, 
and  often  a  cigar  marked  Claro  is  pep¬ 
pery  and  much  stronger  than  a  Maduro. 
on  account  of  the  leaf  not  being  as  well 
ripened  and  matured. 

I  he  five  “color  marks"  commonly  used 
are  terms  from  the  Spanish.  I  heir  mean¬ 
ings  are  as  follows: 


MONGOL 

PENCIL 
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Inside  Facts  About  Smoking  and  Smokers,  by  J  ohn  Blakeley 


Color  TrarM Popular  Trade 

Mark  Tran.fc.Mon  Mcanln)j  Meaning 

CImo  Light  Vrrynuld  Yrvy  hgbt  in  color) 

Colcrado  CWo  Uhl  R«1  Mdd  Light  u>  «4or> 
Colorado  Red  Media®  Median  ioe«4or> 

Cokndo Md*vo  R«J Ripe  Sm*«  Dark  ncx-kgi 
Uidn  Ripe  V»fy  ttreic  V«*y  dark  (id  ex4or> 

The  other  day  a  lawyer,  who  always 
smokes  a  medium  dark  cigar,  told  me  that 
his  appreciation  of  a  good  smoke  is  always 
greatly  increased  by  surrounding  it  with 
what  he  considers  the  proper  rites  and 
ceremonies.  He  wouldn’t  think  of  cutting 
off  the  head  of  a  cigar  with  a  knife  or  of 
biting  it  off.  Instead,  he  pierces  the  head 
with  a  toothpick  or  a  sharpened  match, 
and  then  presses  the  head  lightly  between 
thumb  and  first  linger  until  it  cracks. 

While  still  pressing  the  head  between 
rhumb  and  linger,  he  blows  through  the 
ruck  (the  end  you  light),  and  thus  re¬ 
moves  any  dust  or  small  particles  of  to¬ 
bacco,  leaving  a  clear  air  passage.  He 
makes  a  point  then  of  always  lighting  the 
cigar  with  a  wooden  match,  but,  after 
striking  the  match,  waits  to  let  the  sul¬ 
phur  burn  off  before  applying  the  flame  to 
the  cigar. 

He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  lighting  a 
cigar  properly  requires  quite  a  bit  of  care. 
He  himself  makes  a  practice  of  holding  the 
flame  so  that  it  touches  the  end  of  the 
tuck  everywhere,  as  evenly  as  possible, 
without  burning  higher  on  one  side  of  the 
cigar  than  on  another.  If  it  happens  that 
the  cigar  doesn’t  draw  freely,  he  pinches 
the  tuck  just  above  the  end  very  lightly 
until  he  gets  a  good  draft. 

“Rotating  a  cigar  between  the  fingers 
as  you  first  draw  on  it  will  also  help  to 
prevent  burning  down  the  side,”  he  said. 

"And  then  what?"  I  asked. 

"Smoke  slowly  until  your  cigar  is  con¬ 
sumed  up  to  the  end  of  the  shaped  or 
drawn  part.  Then  you’ve  got  clear  sailing 
and  will  have  a  cool,  even,  free-burning 

The  lawyer  always  selects  a  cigar  of  per- 
fecto  size,  but  he  admitted  that  once, 
when  he  w  as  defending  a  criminal  case  in 
a  small  town,  he  was  unable  to  get  a  per- 
fecto  and  had  to  smoke  a  cigar  of  Londrcs 
shape.  This,  he  said,  he  lit  in  the  same 
way  as  his  perfecto.  only  w  ith  much  mote 
care  to  see  that  the  broad  surface  of  the 
open  tuck  was  lighted  evenly  all  over  be¬ 
fore  he  began  drawing  freely. 

Since  the  lawyer  seemed  to  be  a  deep 
thinker  on  this  subject,  I  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  if  his  cigar  went  out. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said,  "I 
make  a  point  of  seeing  that  my  cipar 
doesn’t  go  out,  for  after  a  second  lighting 
I  figure  that  a  cigar  is  never  quite  as  good. 
But  once  I  did  let  a  cigar  go  out  and,  not 
having  another  handy,  I  re-lit  the  one  I 
had  been  smoking;  but  first  I  was  careful 
to  blow  through  it  so  as  to  remove  any  of 
the  stale  smoke  remaining  in  it!” 

IT  USED  to  be  a  common  thing  for  a  man 
*  who  had  received  a  gift  of  tobacco  from 
his  wife,  or  from  any  woman  relative  or 
friend,  to  receive  the  commiserations  of 
his  men  friends.  I  o-day.  however,  jokes 
on  this  subject  arc  not  likely  to  be  very 
well  founded.  The  fact  is  that  women 
who  make  presents  of  tobacco  arc  apt  to 
be  pretty  good  judges  of  it.  and  the  price 
they  pay  is  generally  enough  to  insure  good 
quality. 

It  is  very  seldom  now  that  we  hear 
complaints  from  men  about  tobacco  given 


I  Id  Buescher  Saxophone.  He 
will  learn  the  wale  in  an 
hour*,  practice  anil  be  play- 
ins  popular  music  in  a  few 
weeks.  He  can  take  hi. 
place  in  a  band  or  orchestra 
in  «.*>  days,  if  he  so  dartre*. 
The  Biirschrr  Saxophone  is  so 
perfected  and  simplified  that 
it  Is  the  easiest  of  all  musical 
instrument*  to  learn  and  one 
of  the  meat  beautiful. 

A  Burse  her  Saxophone  will 
help  keep  your  boy  at  home, 
teach  him  to  improve  hu 
time,  bring  him  in  contact 
with  better,  cleaner  asso¬ 
ciates  aud  develop  hia  dor¬ 
mant  musical  talent. 

FREE  TRIAL 

Easy  Payments 

You  may  try  any 


or  other  Band  or  Orchestral  Instrument  in  your  own 
home  for  six  days,  without  obligation.  If  perfectly 
Mirisfml,  pay  for  it  on  rosy  payments. 

Saxophone  Book  FREE 

1 1  tells  w  hich  Saxophone  takes  violin,  cello  and  ho*. 

Kris,  and  many  other  things  you  a  mild  like  to 
ow.  Also  illustrates  lirst  lesson.  Semi  coupon 
for  your  frre  ropy.  Qh) 

Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 


Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Avoid  Imitation! — Substitutes 


Olvcw  every  facility  of  ffectrte  raiaf*  triu*  every  mi\ 
of  flrrlrfli  cooker  it  kwm  ooflt  Uu  a  g>  •  -1  oil  • 

New  Invention 
Revolutionise*  Cooking 
Savtt  50%  to  75%  fam!  coat  T  i  V 

/»'!*«.  roaili.  MU.  Urtet.  frtti.  I  KSfieS 

Nee. I. no  SiUChll.il  Hliulael«-t 

oft  automatically  Attaches  U<  sny 

electric  socket  rt.  •».•'»!  s 

Writ#  lor  Hill  it  .n„  ^  *■*.« 

||— k.  IlO-day  KM  I  K  trial  otle  1 

direct  factory  price*. 

WM.  OAMPBIU.  OO.  Osgi.  D7  | 
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Control  Your  W.ight  Without 
Drugs  or  Tiresome  Ex*  rcl.es 

Effective  weight  control  illct*.  acut  ai 


HEALTH  EXTENSION  BliREAi 
214  Geod  llrrllS  BaiMiag 
BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN 


THE  BELBEB  V 
SAFE-LOCKj  i 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE  TRUNK 


eaner  Floors 


■gteerldsbosloC 

FltMir»m{  VJ 

irThis  Why  YOU 
.  ir*1  Sometimes  Fail? 


*  \  I>o  vou  oftrn  conceive  hril- 
^  a\  liint  idea.**,  only  to  give  thfm  no 
■  ^  W  M\  trill  at  all  or  to  »ve  them  up 
U’focr  fairly  * tarlotl? 

Ik>  you  wonder  why  you  urn 
■*»  iiM'flpvluul  in  under  l;ik- 

-/  What  you  lark  ran  sup- 
/  pl.cd  through  the  um*  of  aufo- 
s'  -uf’jjpMion.  a  marvelous  aurccna 
building  method  now  being  uaed 
Elunbfth  TWwe  by  nullum*  in  Ammon  and 
K4U*>T  of  .Vottfi/iu  Europe. 

nnd  A*o-Su0tf*tUm49  hy  Dr.  Orlsoo  Swrtt 
Mardeti  mill  five  you  the  arcret  that  nhould  enable  you  to 
chance  failure  to  mcrem:  atxl  In  addition  will  mattie  you 
u»  hutld  up  or  aafreuard  >our  Ix-altfi  and  attain  happiness 
ma  other*  are  doing. 

Fap  1ft  fVnW  you  can  get  not  only  thU  really  remark- 
rur  tu  veins  il4r  booklet  on  AutoAifcestlon.  but 
a  month's  trial  of  NAUTILUS  MAGAZINE  of  New 
of  which  EllsabHb  Towne  and  William  K. 


Though 

Towne  are  evil  tor*  Wonderful  rxprrteoc*  articles  a  feature 
of  each  tw  Semi  today,  and  wc  will  Include  -The  Light 
firvwt  KuW  for  Sucre*. .“  THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE 
CO..  I oc..  Dept.  F-104,  Holyoke.  Maw. 
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77“  Whit  Factory 
U  the  largeil  In  the 
World  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  itmllar 
product ,. 


§5  ^ears  makg  £ood 


•Send  (or  this 

booklet 


|l  contains  helps,  miggrat. 
ions  and  information  of  the 
greatest  value  to  every  mo¬ 
torist— tells  in  the  simplest 
manner  how  to  find  motor 
troubles  and  fix  them.  Just 
say  on  a  post  card — "Send 
your  book  44.” 


Whiz,  Gear  Grease  follows  the  gears 
and  forms  a  filmy  cushion  between  the 
metal  parts,  preventing  wear  and  noise. 
It  is  scientifically  manufactured  so  that 
its  density  is  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold. 

When  gears  grate  and  grind— when 
they  are  hard  to  shift  or  prematurely 
wear  out.  the  cause  is  usually  inefficient 
lubrication. — Next  time  ask  for  WhlZ 
Gear  Grease. 

There  are  98  Whiz  Quality  Products. — 
When  your  dealer  suggests  one  of  them 
to  supply  your  needs— accept  it— he 
knows  its  dependable  utility  has  been 
proven  time  and  again  or  he  wouldn’t 
recommend  it  to  you. 


THE  R.  M.  HOLUNGSHEAD  CO. 


Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 
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them  by  women.  Far  oftener  we  hear 
from  such  presents  as  in  this  instance, 
which  happened  the  other  day:  A  well- 
to-do  business  man  went  to  the  head  clerk 
of  a  Fifth  Avenue  cigar  store  and  said, 
“  I  his  is  a  mighty  g»od  cigar  I’m  smoking. 
Do  you  want  to  know  how  1  came  by  it P 
It’s  one  out  of  a  box  my  wife  bought. 
Why  don’t  you  ever  show  cigars  of  this 
kind  to  me  when  I’m  buying?” 

Bv  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco 
produced  to-day  is  used,  as  1  have  indi¬ 
cated,  for  smoking  or  chewing  in  various 
forms.  A  considerable  amount  of  tobacco, 
however,  is  manufactured  into  snuff.  The 
amount  of  snuff  sold  last  year  amounted 

to  38,597.95°  pounds. 

V/fOST  of  the  snuff  sold  to-day  is  used 
*  *  for  chewing  instead  of  smoking.  When 
moistened  it  works  itself  into  a  “cud,”  and 
by  some  people  is  preferred  to  any  other 
form  of  chewing  tobacco  because  of  the 
various  flavors  added  to  the  powder,  such 
as  spices  and  salts. 

Snuff  is  made  from  aged,  dark  Virginia 
and  full-bodied  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
tobacco.  The  tobacco  is  first  ground  and 
is  then  allowed  to  ferment,  after  which  the 
spices  and  salts  arc  added  for  flavoring, 
depending  upon  the  variety  of  snuff  being 
made. 

One  of  the  older  methods  of  using  snuff 
was  known  as  ‘‘booming,’’  but  1  under¬ 
stand  that  this  term  came  from  '‘gum¬ 
ming’’  or  “gooming.”  In  "booming1*  the 
snuff  user  employed  a  little  "booming 
stick"  to  put  the  snuff  under  his  lip  and 
between  his  teeth.  This  use  of  snuff  seems 
to  have  been  discontinued  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  comparatively  few  negroes  in 
the  South. 

We  have  found  that  the  great  majority 
of  people  who  use  tobacco  are  particular 
both  as  to  how  they  are  served  and  the 
conditions  in  the  store  where  they  make 
their  turchases.  I  hey  appreciate  a  clerk’s 
know  edge  of  tobacco  quality  and  brands 
as  we  I  as  his  courtesy.  When  a  man  goes 
into  a  store  to  buy  a  cigar  and  sees  some¬ 
one  take  down  a  box  from  a  shelf  and 
blow  the  dust  off  it,  he  is  very  apt  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  any  cigar  selected  from 
that  box.  Even  if  the  cigar  is  an  excellent 
one  at  a  high  price,  he  is  almost  certain  to 
be  displeased  with  it  owing  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  he  got  that  the  cigar  had  not  been 
kept  in  clean  surroundings. 


A  Great  Expert 
Reveals  Surprising 
Facts  About  Precious 
Stones  and  Jewelry 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

in  the  popular  idea  that  the  warmth  of  the 
human  body  will  keep  pearls  from  losing 
their  luster.  Scientists  know  that  this  is 
not  true — but  the  belief  has  so  strong  a 
popular  hold  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  dislodge  it.  Indeed,  I  recall  reading  a 
press  dispatch  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
effect  that  a  woman  was  directed  by  a 
Superior  Court  order  to  wear  a  ten-thou- 
sand-dollar  pearl  necklace  at  least  thirty 
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days  a  year.  Evidently  the  judge  was  a 
victim  of  the  prevalent  impression. 

The  fact  that  a  pearl  contains  two  per 
cent  water  usually  surprises  people.  They 
never  think  of  a  gem  as  being  partly 
liquid  in  composition.  But  if  you  were  to 
tell  them  that  the  opal  is  ten  per  cent 
water  they  would  hardly  believe  you.  This 
is  true,  none  the  less.  The  opal  is  one  of 
nature's  puzzles.  It  is  composed  of  noth¬ 
ing  hut  silica  and  water,  and  is  never 
found  crystallized,  like  other  gems.  In¬ 
stead  it  occurs  free — usually  in  seams  and 
cavities  of  rock. 

Another  curious  thing  about  the  opal  is 
that  its  lovely  plav  of  color  is  really  stolen 
splendor.  Ihe  gem,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  has  no  color  of  its  own — but  it  has  a 
wonderful  trick  of  catching  and  breaking 
up  rays  of  light  by  diffraction.  This  gives 
it  a  changing  iridescence  that  reminds 
one  for  all  the  world  of  gorgeous  tropical 
plumage. 

Opals  tend  to  dry  out  and  lose  their 
beauty  in  the  course  of  time.  Even  the 
finest  specimens  of  Hungarian  opals  show 
some  loss  of  life  within  a  century,  and 
Mexican  opals  lose  their  color  and  arc 
filled  with  flaw*  within  a  few  years.  I  he 
hydrophane  is  a  variety  of  opal.  Natu¬ 
rally  it  is  a  light-colored  opaque  gem  of  no 
particular  beauty,  but  once  you  immerse 
it  in  water  it  takes  on  a  lovely  transpar¬ 
ency. 

TV/fOST  gems,  however,  are  not  suscepti- 
^  *  blc  to  the  influences  I  have  mentioned 
as  marring  the  opal,  pearl,  and  turquoise. 
The  diamond,  for  instance,  cannot  be 
slimmed  by  chemical  contact.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  the  king  of  gems— the 
hardest  substance  known  to  man— cannot 
be  injured  if  you  takr  too  many  liberties 
with  it.  Diamonds  can  be  pulverized  in  a 
steel  mortar  with  a  steel  pestle  and  I  have 
heard  of  a  man  who  split  and  spoiled  a  I 
fine  gem  by  striking  it  with  a  large  ham¬ 
mer,  in  a  misguided  attempt  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  real.  No  less  unfortunate 
was  the  lot  of  another  man,  who  accident¬ 
ally  dropped  his  two-carat  ring  into  the 
fire  and  in  his  excitement  threw  water  in 
the  stove  to  put  the  fire  out.  His  dia¬ 
mond  was  fractured,  too,  when  the  water 
struck  the  hot  gem.  Indeed,  you  can 
burn  a  diamond  up  if  you  kindle  a  hot 
enough  fire.  I  he  stories  you  read  from 
time  to  time  about  diamonds  being  con¬ 
sumed  when  left  on  bodies  consigned  to 
the  crematory  arc  probably  true,  as  the 
temperature  during  cremation  is  close  to 
two  thousand  degrees,  which  is  hot 
enough  to  consume  a  diamond.  Another 
strange  fact  about  the  diamond  al¬ 
though  it  is  so  hard  that  only  other  dia¬ 
monds  and  diamond  dust  can  be  used  to 
cut  and  polish  it — is  that  sometimes  it  has 
its  sharp  facets  slightly  rounded  by  con¬ 
stant  contact,  over  a  very  long  period  of 
time,  with  dress  fabrics. 

I  here  is  probably  more  sentiment 
about  jewelry  than  about  any  other  kind 
of  personal  property.  I  remember  how- 
one  man  brought  me  his  baby’s  hrst  tooth 
and  asked  to  have  it  mounted  for  a  watch 
charm.  Many  women  wear  lockets  in 
which  arc  preserved  strands  of  hair  from 
heads  long  since  laid  to  rest.  And  any  safe 
deposit  man  will  tell  of  pieces  of  jewelry — 
sometimes  of  little  value — on  which  stor¬ 
age  charges  are  paid  for  year  after  year. 

Back  in  the  early  eighties  I  was  going 


Topkis  costs  One  Dollar 
—but  I’d  pay  twice  that 


TDPK  IS  certainly  gives  me  my  Topkis  is  the  biggest  underwear 
money's  worth — and  then  value.  Easy,  roomy  fit.  Extra 
some!  I  never  got  so  much  value  long,  extra  wide  legs.  Big  arm- 
fora  dollar  before.  Dollar  Topkis  holes.  Full  cut  chest  and  waist, 
more  than  repays  its  cost  every  Best  nainsook  and  other  high- 
minute  I'm  wearing  it.  grade  fabrics — pre-shrunk.  Full 

"On  top  of  perfect  fit  Dollar  size  guaranteed. 

Topkis  gives  me  better  fabric  and  No  mistake,  the  Topkis  Men’s 
longer  wear  than  lots  of  under-  Athletic  Union  Suit  is  a  big 
wear  that  cost  me  double.  dollar's  worth.  No  good  dealer 

"It's  good  to  know  that  when  will  ask  more — but  they  know  it’s 
I  buy  Topkis  size  38  I  get  full  38  worth  more  and  will  say  so. 
measurement.  1  can't  try  on  Men's  Shirts  and  Drawers.  75c 
underwear  in  the  shop,  like  a  hat  a  garment;  Boys'  Union  Suits, 
or  shoes."  Girls'  Bloomer  Union  Suits,  and 

Men  everywhere  say  Dollar  Children's  Waist  Union  Suits.  75c. 


Free  booklet  tells  whet  you  ought  to 
know  about  underwear.  Wiitc  for  it. 


TOPKIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY.  W.lmington.  Delaware 

General  Sale.  Oftrw:  1W  Broadway.  New  York  City 
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A  man  who  lives 
on  paper 


Henry  B.  Rankin,  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  has  been  a  shut-in 
for  thirty-nine  years 

Read  what  he  says  about  the  big 
things  in  his  life: 

My  pear  Sirs: 

I  write-  this  on  passing 
my  eighty  -  fifth  birth¬ 
day,  and  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  my  shut-in 
life.  Such  a  life  as  mine 
is  one  largely  lived  on 
paper.  Take  paper  out 
of  my  life  and  there 
would  be  little  left  worth  telling.  One 
of  the  big  things  in  my  paper  life  has 
been  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 

A  shut-in’s  correspondence  is  much 
larger  than  if  hr  were  in  active  life.  He’s 
always  on  the  writing  job  anti  rakes  no 
vacations.  I  have  lived  for  thirty-nine 
years  on  paper  page*  and  along  the 
wires.  Life  continues  worth  living  when 
lived  largely  by  wire  and  on  Old  Hamp¬ 
shire  Bond.  Those  return  messages  that 
come  back  to  me  satisfy  best  if  they 
come  waterlined,  "Old  Hampshire 
Bond.”  So  all  is  0.  K.  both  coming  and 
going. 

It  take*  both  script  and  typing  beau¬ 
tifully.  If  there  is  a  trip-up  in  the  spell¬ 
ing,  or  a  start  out  the  wrong  way  with  a 
sentence.  Old  Hampshire  Bond  kindly 
receives  the  eraser’s  gentle  touch  and 
leaves  no  blur  or  blotch,  and  the  secret 
of  the  blunder  is  so  well  kept  that  no 
show  of  it  appears  on  the  fair  face  of 
good  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 

Fraternally  yours. 

|Signcd|  Henry  B.  Rankin, 

510  South  Second  Street. 

Springfield,  Illinois. 

People  who  like  fine  things  prefer  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  '*  both  coming  and  going.’’  Its  use  im¬ 
plies,  on  the  one  hand,  a  discriminating  taste, 
and  on  the  other,  a  desire  to  please. 
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Jfampshire'Vapcr  Company 
South  JfdJleij  Falls,  Cnass 

Alio  makert  of  Ohl  Hampthtre  Stationery 
for  Social  Cure#*  flatulent  e. 


over  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  old- 
fashioned  jewelry  which  I  had  been  re¬ 
quested  by  a  New  York  pawnbroker  to 
melt  down  for  the  fine  gold  it  contained. 
Presently  1  came  across  3  handsomely 
made  and  expensive  pold  locket.  Inside, 
under  a  cracked  plass  plate,  was  a  minia¬ 
ture  photograph  of  a  middle  aped,  stern¬ 
looking  man,  with  luxuriant  side-whiskers. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  severe  business  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  early  sixties.,  I  inserted  my 
penknife  under  the  picture  'and  lifted  it 
out.  Underneath,  I  found  another  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  same  size.  I  his  one,  how¬ 
ever.  was  the  likeness  of  a  handsome 
young  officer  attired  in  Federal  blue.  His 
hair  was  dark  and  wary,  and  about  his 
well-formed  mouth  there  lurked  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  an  cngagilig"smilc.'‘ 

Idly  I.  turned  t>vck  jhc  picture  of. the 
side-whiskered  bmines*  man.  On  its 
back  was  written  these  words:  "My. hus¬ 
band.”  'I  hen  I  glanced  at  the  back  of  the 
young  soldier’s  likeness.  On  it  was  writ¬ 
ten:  "The  man  I  looe.  Died  in  bailie— 
1863." 

IN  BY-GONE  generations  almost  every 
I  precious  stone  was  freighted  with  super¬ 
stitions  in  which  people  of  even  the 
greatest  intelligence  believed  implicitly. 
The  ruby  was  an  amulet  against  sadness. 
The  onyx  was  supposed  to  produce  night¬ 
mares.  Jasner  would  save  its  wearer  from 
drowning.  I  he  topaz  was  vested  with  the 
power  of  warding  off  sudden  death. 
Amber  was  supposed  to  be  a  preventive 
of  intoxication— and  so  on  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  gems.  Most  of  these  su¬ 
perstitions  have  long  since  faded  away, 
except  among  the  very  ignorant.  Per¬ 
haps  the  one  that  persisted  longest  was 
the  belief  in  the  malevolent  powers  of  the 
opal. 

One  remnant  of  superstition  that  still 
has  considerable  vogue  is  a  belief  in  the 
"good  luck"  of  birthstones.  Various  lists 
of  the  stone  peculiar  to  each  month  of  the 
year  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  in 
the  last  few  centuries.  The  one  most  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  to-day  is  as  follows: 

anuary  Carnet 

ebruary  Amethyst 

March  Bloodstone 

April  Sapphire 

May  Emerald 

une  Agate 

uly  .  Ruby 

August  Sardonvx 

September  Chrysolite 

October  Opal 

November  Topaz 

December  Turquoise 

The  beneficent  properties  of  each 
month’s  gem  have  also  been  perpetuated 
in  verse.  Here  is  one  for  January: 

By  those  in  January  born 
No  gem  save  garnet  should  be  worn; 

It  will  insure  you  eonstanry. 

True  friendship,  and  fidelity. 

If  you  are  interested  to  learn  the  verses 
for  the  other  months  your  own  jeweler  or 
a  good  reference  book  will  furnish  them 
to  you. 

Many  well-known  people  have  been 
subject  to  a  fascination  for  gems  that  per¬ 
sisted  throughout  their  lifetime.  I  re¬ 
member  that  Henry  Ward  Bccchcr.  the 
famous  clergyman,  although  he  wore  no 
jewelry,  always  carried  two  or  three  ex¬ 
pensive  stones  loose  in  his  pocket,  from 
which  he  used*  frequently  to  take  them 


{ 
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and  admire  them.  "Diamond  Jim" 
Brady,  the  New  York  financier,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  was  so  under  the  spell  of 
the  gem  from  which  he  gained  his  sobri- 

Iuet  that  he  never  appeared  in  evening 
ress  without  a  dazzling  display.  James 
Fiske,  Jr.,  one  of  the  striking  figures  of 
another  generation,  habitually  wore  a 
shirt  stud  worth  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Diamonds  are  to-day  by  far  the  most 
popular  stone.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  United  Stares,  where  it  is  said  that 
one  half  of  the  world’s  supply  is  owned. 
The  pearl  comes  next  in  popularity,  then 
the  sapphire  and  the  emerald.  Two  or 
three  decades  ago  there  was  a  steady  de¬ 
mand  for  turquoises,  hut  this  has  now 
dwindled  to  very  small  proportions. 

Every  woman  has  an  inborn  love  of 
gems  and  jewelry.  Yet  the  average 
woman  seldom  buys  an  expensive  piece 
of  .jewelry  for  herself.  She  prefers  to 
receive  it  from  husband  or  sweetheart  — 
something  which  gives  it  an  added  senti¬ 
mental  significance.  During  the  holiday 
season,  when  nearly  one  third  of  jewelry 
sales  arc  made,  the  average  jeweler’s  shop 
is  pretty  well  filled  all  day  with  male  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Many  people  buy  diamonds  for  invest¬ 
ment  purposes.  Judging  from  the  way 
their  price  has  constantly  increased  dur¬ 
ing  my  lifetime,  I  should  say  that  this  is 
an  act  of  excellent  judgment.  The  fact 
that  a  good  diamond  can  always  he 

Caw  ned  at  pretty  close  to  its  face  value 
•ads  many  people  in  seasonal  professions 
to  invest  in  them  during  "flush"  times. 
Then,  when  their  purses  are  running  low, 
they  have  something  to  fall  back  on. 
Many  a  stranded  man  or  woman  has  been 
relieved  from  temporary  embarrassment 
by  this  expedient. 

Frequently  I  am  asked  if  the  diamond 
is  the  only  stone  that  can  be  used  in  an 
engagement  ting.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  an  inflexible  rule  covering  this, 
hut  the  fact  remains  that  almost  invari¬ 
ably  it  is  selected  by  people  who  can  af¬ 
ford  it.  Furthermore,  the  single  or 
solitaire  diamond  is  purchased  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  one  hundred.  Occasionally 
the  pearl  is  chosen,  and  I  have  seen  a  few 
engagement  rings  in  which  diamonds 
were  set  with  sapphires,  emeralds,  and 
rubies. 

rPHE  wedding  ring — the  "circle  without 
*  end"  that  symbolizes  eternal  constancy 
— is  restricted  by  custom  to  plain  or  bur¬ 
nished  gold  and  recently  platinum.  I  have 
found  many  people  curious  as  to  why  this 
ring  is  always  worn  on  the  third  finger  of 
the  left  hand.  According  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  left  hand  was  chosen  to 
indicate  the  wife's  subjection  to  the  hus¬ 
band  and  the  third  finger  was  picked  be¬ 
cause  it  was  believed  to  he  the  only  one 
with  a  vein  leading  directly  to  the  heart. 

In  recent  years  platinum  wedding  and 
engagement  rings  have  largely  supplanted 
gold  bands  among  folks  who  can  afford 
to  buy  them.  To-day  many  women, 
anxious  to  keep  pace  with  fashion,  are 
having  their  gold  wedding  rings  covered 
with  platinum.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  to  wear  a  platinum  wedding  ring, 
however.  Such  husbands  as  still  cling  to 
this  fading  custom  also  cling  to  the  plain 
gold  hand. 

A  half  century  ago,  when  I  entered  this 
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Packer's  KV^  metal  soap 

makes  shampooing  easy 


Special  Sample  Offer: 

To  introduce  ill  thief  Packer  product* — a  renerou*  "ample  of 
Packer’*  Tar  Soap.  Packer’*  Liquid  Shampoo  and  Packer’*  Charm, 
a  sooth  me  *kin  lotion  eaccllrnt  for  *unhum  and  in*ect  bile*,  will 
Ke  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c — °<  send  tcc  for  any  one  «ample.  We 
*»ill  gladly  «end.  free,  a  copy  of  our  Manual.  "How  to  care  for  the 
flair  and  Scalp."  Addre**  The  Packer  Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.. 
I>ept.  86- f.  no  We*t  ;:nd  St..  Ne*  York.  N.  Y.  (Plea*«  do  not 
aildrrit  umplr  rrqucsTs  ro  our  Canadian  distributor?.) 


KACH  cake  of  Packer’s  Tar  Soap 
now  comes  to  you  in  a  metal 
soap  box  —  delightful  in  its  conven¬ 
ience.  You  may  now  take  added 
pleasure  in  giving  the  safe  and  relia¬ 
ble  care  which  develops  the  health 
and  beauty  of  your  hair. 

Packer's  gives  you  these  two  essen¬ 
tial  results  of  proper  shampooing: 

FIRST:  By  its  thorough  cleansing, 
Packer’s  fluffs  up  your  hair 
prettily  in  charming,  individual 
ways  and  makes  it  soft  and 
lustrous. 

SECOND:  Packer’s,  by  virtue  of 

its  distinctive  ingredients,  does 
more  than  merely  cleanse — it 


promotes  your  hairs  future  health. 
It  stimulates  the  scalp,  and 
promotes  proper  nourishment 
of  the  hair  roots. 

While  Packer’s  washes  out  any  ex¬ 
cessive  oiliness,  it  leaves  undisturbed 
the  normal  flow  of  oil  which  insures 
attractive  hair;  which  guards  against 
dry  and  brittle  hair. 

Physicians  recommend  pine  tar  as 
a  healthful  beneficial  shampoo  in¬ 
gredient.  The  creamy  Packer  lather 
will  bring  out  the  natural  glow  and 
sheen  of  your  hair  no  matter  what 
its  color.  We  especially  recommend 
Packer’s  to  preserve  the  golden 
gleam  of  blond  hair. 


HIE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Inc. 
Dept.  86- F,  120  West  J2nd  Street,  New  York  City 

CtndJim  Ifk oU  ih  tniofrrt 

Lrm*n«.  l  imited.  Montreal  The  I  smin  Hrot.  &  Co.,  lid.,  Toronto 


Shampoo  with 

PACKER’S 
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|  business,  the  use  of  platinum  in  jewelry  although  many  folks  of  high  lineage  have 
I  was  unknown.  Practically  the  world  s  been  forced  to  sell  their  gems,  and  other 
entire  supply  of  the  metal  was  in  a  rather  stones  have  been  seized  and  stolen,  yet  all 
generous  deposit  in  the  Ural  Mountains  those  of  real  value  have  passed  into  the 
in  Russia.  In  this  particular  locality  hands  of  legitimate  merchants, 
platinum  was  so  plentiful  that  it  had  very  With  the  development  of  America  as  a 
little  value. v  Five  dollars  would  buy  an  great  gem  market — and  the  coincident 
ounce  of  it  in  this  country,  and  it  was  con-  increase  in  the  customs  duties  on  im- 
sidcrably  cheaper  than  that  in  Russia,  ported  gems — the  practice  of  smuggling 
The  Russian  Government  tried  the  exper-  has  taken  on  greater  proportions.  Cus- 
imettt  of  coining  ruble  nieces  from  it,  but  tom  officials  are  constantly  unearthing 
the  people  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  new  and  clever  schemes.  I  heard  recently, 
experiment:  •  The  metal  was  put  to  all  for  example,  of  a  man  who  was  detected 
sorts  of  uses1— even  making  buttons  and  in  the  act  of  bringing  in  ten  thousand  dot- 
umbrclla  handles.  And  pots  and  pans  in  lars’  worth  of  diamonds  which  he  had  con- 
the  same  way  that  oppper  is  used  -to  day.  ccalcd  in  the  barrels  of  two  fountain  pens 
About  1897  the  posstbdiries  of  plati-  and  in  a  tube  of  tooth  paste. 

I  num  in  the  manufacture  of  .jewelry,  were 
first  realized. -Then  the  vogue  for  it  grad-  /~\NE  of  the  cleverest  schemes  of -which 
ually  cot  under  way.-  Jewelry,  makers  '—'I  have  ever  learned  was'dfc’vased  by  a 
;  turned,  to  the  Ural  Mountains  deposit,  trio  of  native  sharpsters,  very  many  .years 
Rut  tt)ls  had  about  given  out,  and  no-  ago.  One  man,  taking  passage  from  a 
where  else  in  the  world  could  the  much-  foreign  port,  would  bring  with  him  a  large 
sought  metal  be  found  in  any  considerable  number  of  diamonds,  and  leave  them  in  his 
quantities.  Then  a  rapid  market  dcvcl-  stateroom  on  the  boat.  A  second  mem- 
oped  for  the  buttons,  umbrella  handles,  her  of  the  gang  would  arrange  for  an 
knife  handles,  and  utensils,  which  the  castbound  passage  on  the  samc  ittamrr 
Russians  had  made  from  platinum.  When  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friendly,  ejerk 
the  price  of  platinum  was  getting  rather  in  the  steamship  office,  he  assigned  to.eh* 
high  1  remember  asking  my  foreman,  same  stateroom.  When  he  went  off  hoard 
who  was  a  Russian,  to  write  to  his  rcla-  he  would  wrap  the  diamonds  up  in  aru'o- 
tives  in  the  old  country  and  see  if  he  could  conspicuous  package  and  hand  it  t<v9hc 
not  obtain  from  them  certain  platinum  third  member  of  the  trio,  a  woman  who 
articles  which  wc  could  convert  to  manu-  accompanied  him  to  “see  him  off."  When 
facturing  purposes.  The  answer  came  the  gong  sounded  for  friends  and  relatives 
back  that  "the  Germans  were  here— -and  to  go  ashore,  she  would  depart  unques- 
therc  isn't  a  stove  pipe  of  it  left."  This  tinned,  with  the  jewels.  It  is  said  that  this 
was  my  first  intimation  that  the  precious  particular  scheme  was  unearthed  when 


Drives  cYour  Do  at 
Where'er  ’twill  Float 


Here’s  the  rowboat  motor  you’ve  long 
been  looking  for.  A  motor  at  a  price 
you  can  well  afford  to  pay  that  will 
drive  your  boat  through  weeds  so  thick 
you  couldn’t  row  — through  water  so 
shallow  a  boat  will  scarcely  flftat  — 
through  areas  infested  with  sunken 
logs  and  treacherous  stones  without 
the  slightest  damage  to  motor. 
And  the  price  is  only 


Motors  selling  at  twice  the  price  can¬ 
not  render  you  the  service  provided 
by  the  powerful  Caillc  Liberty  Motor. 
It’s  speedy,  has  motorcycle  control, 
drives  your  boat  well  upon  shore w  hen 
landing  and  can  be  attached  on  shore 
when  starting  out.  Send  for  Catalog. 
We  Challenge  Any  Motor-Driven 
Rowboat  to  Follow  One  Driven  by 
a  Caillc  Liberty  Motor. 

The  Caillc  Perfection  Motor  Co. 

6233  2nd  Boulevard  Detroit,  Mich. 


PBOHOlWCaO  "CAIL 


LIBERTY  MOTOR 

for  RO WB  OATS 
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It’s  easy  to  beautify  and  preserve  your 

woodwork  with  Valspar  Varnish-Stains 


Send  / or  sample  can 
and  color 
chart 


How  often  it  brightens  up  a  room  to  change  the  color  of  the 
woodwork!  And  it's  no  work  at  all  with  Valspar  Varnish-Stain. 
For  both  Valspar  and  stain  are  applied  with  one  stroke  of  the 
brush.  Anyone  can  do  it. 

Valspar  Varnish-Stains  are  the  famous  Valspar  Varnish  plus  per¬ 
manent  wood  colors.  They  will  never  turn  white.  They  are  proof 
against  water,  accidents,  wear  and  all  kinds  of  weather.  They  arc 
unequalled  for  floors,  front  doors,  furniture  and  all  woodwork — 
indoors  and  out — that  requires  staining  and  varnishing. 

You  can  secure  them  in  Light  Oak,  Dark  Oak,  Walnut,  Mahog¬ 
any,  Cherry  and  Moss  Green.  Waterproof  and  translucent,  these 
stains  protect  the  wood  and  bring  out  the  grain  in  all  its  beauty. 

Valspar  Varnish-Stains  stand  all  the  famous  Valspar  tests.  They 
are  easy  to  apply,  work  freely  and  smoothly  under  the  brush  and 
dry  hard  over  night. 


This  Coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  Cents 


VAL 


VAlLENTmE’S 

dva\  Id 


VALENTINE  4  COMPANY,  4S6  Fourth  A  tern*.  New  York 
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Stale  Color 
Valspar  •  •  • 
Valspar  Enamel 

Stair  Color 
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Cigarette 


lt*s  toasted.  This 
one  extra  process 
gives  a  delightful 
flavor  that  cannot 
be  duplicated.  To 
know  how  good  a 
cigarette  can  be, 

to  u  must  try  a 
ucky  Strike. 


if 


SKY  WRITING! 

Have  you  seen  it? 
An  airplane  writing 
Lucky  Strike  on  the 
sky— two  words  6'a 
miles  long  — each 
letter  a  mile  high. 
The  advertising 
sensation  of  1923. 


Guaranteed  bv 


Forty  Thieves  sink  into  insignificance. 

is  often  the  case  with  happenings  of 
grrat  import,  the  discovery  was  made 
quite  by  accident. 

The  children  of  Daniel  Jacobs,  a  poor 
South  African  farmrr,  found  a  bright-coL 
ored  pebble  while  plaving  on  a  river  bank 
near  their  father's  home.  The  stone 
aroused  quite  a  bit  of  interest  and  com¬ 
ment.  but  no  one  dreamed  of  attaching 
special  value  to  it.  Eventually  the  spar¬ 
kling.  oily  "pebble”  was  given  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  entrusted  it  to  a  trader  traveling 
toward  llopciown.  who  offered  to  find 
out  if  it  had  anv  value.  At  Hopetown 
and  Colesburg,  several  merchants  ridi¬ 
culed  the  idea  that  it  might  be  a  precious 
stone,  although  one  of  them  did  venture 
an  opinion  that  it  mtflu  be  a  topaz. 

The  trader,  rather  disgusted,  was  about 
to  toss  away  a  diamond  that  later  created 
a  furor  at  the  Fans  Exposition,  much  as 
you  or  I  would  pitch  a  pebble  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  of  a  creek.  Ilad  he  done  so,  one 
may  well  believe  that  the  discovery  of 
South  African  diamonds  might  have  hern 
dclaved  for  years.  A  civil  commissioner 
at  Oolesburg,  however,  asked  to  see  the 
stone,  and  examined  it  carefully.  Me  was 
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next  mi|Hiitant  find  was  made  bv  a  simple 
Ciriqua  shepherd  boy.  vc  bile  he  was  tend¬ 
ing  his  sheep  on  the  Zcndfnmrein  farm 
near  the  Orange  Ki'ct  I  lie  amazement 
of  the  poverty-stricken  native  knew  no 
inds  when  he  received  for  Ins  find  five 
id  red  sheep,  ten  oxen,  and  a  horse  *- 
sessions  that  represented  untold  wraith 
I  power  in  his  community.  As  a  mat- 
of  fact,  this  pawnrnt  was  a  mere  pit- 
nice  of  the  stone’s  real  value.  Its  pur- 
huvrr  sold  it  fot  >;;.cco.  and  the  famous 
Star  of  the  South."  as  it  w 
ventuallv  became  the  property  **f 
)udlev  at  a  price  of  jsi 
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rock.  Most  often  they  are  in  the  vents  or 
pipes  of  ancient  volcanoes,  and  show  signs 
of  having  been  hurled  out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  bv  the  force  of  subterranean  ex¬ 
plosions.  In  its  natural  state,  the  dia¬ 
mond  is  not  a  thing  of  beauty.  If  you 
should  happen  to  pick  one  up,  you  would 
be  likely  to  cast  it  away  after  a  casual 
glance.  All  its  wonderful  play  of  color 
comes  with  the  cutting  and  polishing. 

In  mining  diamonds,  millions  of  pounds 
of  fairlv  rich  diamond  ground  must  be 
handled  through  the  mill  to  net  a  pound 
avoirdupois  of  rough  diamonds.  A  stone 
weighing  carats  in  the  rough  will  often 
be  required  to  make  a  onc-carat  finished 
stone,  the  average  loss  in  cutting  and  pol¬ 
ishing  being  about  sixtv  per  cent.  But 
the  diamond  dust  that  falls  from  the  dia¬ 
mond-cutter’s  wheel  is  caught  and  used  in 
dressing othcrdullstoncshn  sparkling  robes. 

Frequently  people  have  attempted  to 
describe  a  diamond  to  me  and  then  find 
out  what  I  think  it  ought  to  be  worth, 
t  hey  might  as  well  ask  me  when  the  next 
thunderstorm  is  going  to  occur.  1  here 
are  so  many  things  that  go  to  make  up  its 
value  that  it  is  impossible  to  put  a  price 
on  an  unseen  diamond.  One  has  to  con¬ 
sider  its  make,  shape,  color,  degree  of  per¬ 
fection.  brilliancy,  proportion,  and  cut. 

N  on  must  remember  that  quality,  not 
si/e.  governs  the  value  of  diamonds.  You 
may  he  able  to  buy  a  fine  stone  at  a  price 
ranging  from  £6oo  to  *Soo  a  carat.  Ex- 
<-  prion  a  I  stones  are  worth  much  more.  Of 
two  stones,  both  flawless  and  the  same 
M/e.  one  may  be  worth  Moo.  and  the  other 
pi  rhaps  one  of  the  fine,  clean  steel-blue 
•toms  m»  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  true 
diamond  lover— may  sell  for  £5,000. 

r I 'll  I  best  example  of  a  flawless  blue- 
*  white  diamond,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  rc  markable  diamond  in  existence, 
is  the  "Cullman” — found  near  Pretoria, 
I  t.insvaal,  January  26th,  1905,  and  pre- 
'<  nt« d  to  the  English  king.  In  its  original 
state  it  weighed  over  three  thousand 
carats  or  more  than  one  and  one-third 
'■  >ndi  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
t:to  and  one-half  to  five  million  dollars. 
I  111  thnim  re,  it  was  determined  that  this 
am.i/ing  find  was  merely  a  fragment.  It 
had  been  broken  off  from  a  mother  stone 
presumably  bv  the  same  force  that 
erupted  it  from  the  earth's  inner  crust.  It 
w  .is  srnt  to  Amsterdam  and  cut  into  nine 
separate  -rones,  ninety-six  brilliants,  and  a 
quantity  of  unpolished  ends.  All  of  these 
•tones,  from  the  smallest  (less  than  five 


and  the  "Jubilee"  in  size, 
and  perfection  of  color, 
issing  the  changing  vogues  in 
neglected  to  mention  the  tre- 
ncreasc  in  the  popularity  of  the 
genuine,  the  artificial,  and 


in  most  moderate  circumstances, 
ace  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
mitation  and  artificial  pearls 
in  the  cheap  substitute  that 
eive  no  one  to  the  expensive 
t  that  would  fool  even  an  ex- 
ng  range. 

the  most  common  imitations  is 
in  pearl."  These  arc  made  by 
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If  you  were  E.  M.  Starler,  and  were  building  your 
greatest  hotel,  you  probably  would  use  Vitralite, 
the  Long-Life  Enamel just  as  he  did.  Why 
don’t  you  get  the  benefit  of  that  enduring, 
porcelain-like  surface  of  Vitralite,  on  the  wood¬ 
work  and  furniture  in  your  home?  Available 
in  white  and  several  exquisite  authoritative  tints. 


Prat  t  Sc  Lambert  Varni  >h  Produrtsarr  used  by  painters,  specified  by  architects  and  sold  by  paint  and  hardware  dealers. 

Write  for  Color  Card,  Sample  Panel  finished  with  Vitralite-,  an,/  Same /  of  Ixeal  Dealers. 

Pratt  Sc  Lambirt-Inc.,  61  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  J  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Out. 


PRATT&La\MBERT 

VARNISH  PRODUCTS 
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eving  the  inner  lining  of  round  glass 
•ads  a  coating  of  a  lustrous  preparation 
made  from  the  silvery  scales  of  the  bleak, 
a  fish  that  is  found  in  northern  waters, 
and  filling  them  with  white  wax.  Other 
makers  of  imitation  pearls  achieve  a  soft, 
pearly  sheen  by  the  careful  use  of  fluoric 
acid  on  solid  opaque  glass  spheres. 

The  formation  of  the  real  pearl  within 
the  shells  of  certain  oysters  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  nature.  Some  irritating  sub¬ 
stance — such  as  a  grain  of  sand  or  a  small 
parasite — finds  its  way  inside  the  oyster 
and  irritates  it  in  about  the  same  way  that 
a  grain  of  dust  annoys  you  w  hen  it  blows 
into  your  eye.  In  its  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
the  invader,  the  oyster  covers  it  with 
layer  after  layer  of  a  nacreous  liquid  that 
gradually  hardens.  Thus  the  pearl  is  born. 

In  Japan  the  culture  of  pearls,  in  many 
respects  equal  to  the  natural  product,  has 
become  a  recognized  industry'.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  foreign  body  to  enter 
the  shell,  skilled  workers  take  the  oyster 
from  its  bed  and  insert  a  sphere  of  mother- 
of-pearl.  Then  they  put  it  back  and  await 
developments.  The  death  rate  among 
“doctored”  oysters  is  high,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  requires  a  high  degree  of  skill.  From 
each  of  those  that  live,  however,  a  more 
or  less  perfect  pearl  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
obtained. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  expres¬ 
sions  “pearl-white"  and  “pearly  teeth." 
Strictly  speaking,  both  are  misnomers; 
for  natural  pearls  are  found  in  more  than 
one  hundred  different  shades  -white, 
pink,  yellow,  purple,  red,  salmon,  green, 
brown,  blue,  and  black  among  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  tremen¬ 
dously  high  price  of  a  perfectly  matched 
pearl  necklace.  Sometimes  it  takes  a 
dealer  many  years  to  get  together  enough 
pearls  of  the  proper  size  and  shade  to 
make  a  necklace. 

rPHE  Indian  Ocean,  the  Persian  (Julf, 
k  and  the  waters  of  Australia  and  some 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  furnish  the  major 
part  of  the  world's  supply  of  pearls.  Here 
the  oysters  are  brought  up  by  native  div¬ 
er*.  who  have  trained  themselves  to  stay 
under  water  for  an  unbelievable  length  of 
time.  Of  course  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  oysters  brought  to  the  surface  are 
found  to  contain  the  much  sought  gem. 

There  is  a  rather  profitable  industry  in 
the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Mississippi  and 
other  American  rivers,  but  the  pioducts 
of  the  oysters  gathered  here  are  neither 
very1  valuable  nor  very  numerous,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  in  the  other  fields  1  have 
mentioned.  A  few  years  ago  the  waters 
of  Lower  California  were  worked  with 
gratifying  results. 

From  time  to  time  stories  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers  of  valuable 
pearls  being  found  in  the  edible  oysters  of 
the  Cnited  States.  These  stories  are 
largely  myths.  Sometimes  pearl-like 
granules,  dull  white  or  purple  in  color,  are 
removed  from  these  oysters,  but  profes¬ 
sional  shuckcrs  have  opened  hundreds  of 
bushels  without  discovering  a  single  gem 
of  more  than  nominal  value.  In  spite  of 
this  the  hope  of  finding  a  valuable  pearl 
in  oysters  still  springs  eternal  in  the  hu¬ 
man  breast.  I  have  been  visited  again 
and  again  by  the  excited  bearers  of  pearly 
pellets  which  they  rescued  from  an  im¬ 
pending  stew.  1  am  always  sorry  to  have  to 
|  tell  them  that  their  find  has  no  cash  value. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton.  N.Y 


Tke  rri  fe. 
auk  l kt 

jeiha 


Out  of  focus! 


Ansco  equipment  prevents  it 

How  disappointing  to  get  a  print  like 
the  above!  It  would  not  have  happened 
with  the  No.  i  Folding  Ansco,  a  fixed-focus 
camera  that  can  he  focused.  An  exclusive 
Ansco  feature  would  have  automatically 
set  the  lens  in  the  fixed-focus  position 
and  prevented  it. 

H  No.  1  Folding  ANSCO 

>s  an  ideal  all  ‘round  camera.  The  bc- 
ginner  can  get  fine  results  with  the 
fixed-focus  lock.  The  expert  can  regu¬ 
late  his  focus  exactly.  And  this  is 
only  one  of  its  many  advantages. 

This  strikingly  handsome  catn¬ 
ip  /  *  y\  cra  l,as  won  a  deservedly  wide 
7  I  /  vM(  popularity  with  both  inexperi- 

\  Sliced  and  experienced  camera 
•  *  /  A  users.  It  is  modestly  priced  and 


an  especially  convenient  size. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  Let 
Ansco  do  your  remembering. 


?°-  7 . 5°  *  a  nun  i  igmut*  Lcn,°  Of  count,  Ansco  Specie*  Film 

UUn  8,oWS70<00.’'"  Wit*>  jn  Ansco  camera,  Ansco  film  in¬ 

sures  the  maximum  in  good  results. 
With  any  other  camera  it  means  better  pictures  than  you  arc  in 
the  habit  of  getting.  Its  wider  range  of  exposure 
makes  the  Ansco  Speedex  Film  the  best  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  conditions  of  light.  Look  for  the  film  in 
the  red  box  with  the  yellow  band.  Ask  for  it. 
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Examine  the  mouth  glands — 

physicians  advise  when  teeth 
mysteriously  decay 


The  medical  profession  adopts  a  new 
point  of  view  on  tooth  decay 


permanently  check  the  acids — I /  Thr  Sialomerer— a  nrv  instrnmml  physicians 
these  glands  could  be  made  to  work  usr  to  study  the  glands  of  thr  mouth 

normally.  A  small  air  pump'  tuck*  the  body  of  the  in¬ 

strument*  tightly  agaimt  thr  inside  of 

A  famous  doctor  discovered  how 
to  make  these  glands  flow  normally 

Pebcco  Tooth  Paste  was  first  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  famous  specialist  for  this  ogy,  Vol 
very  purpose. 

In  studying  certain  troublesome 
mouth  conditions  some  years  ago, 
be  discovered  a  substance  which 
without  injuring  or  exhausting  the 
mouth  glands,  restored  their  natural 

continuous  flow  It  not  only  kept  Why  these  glands  no  longer 
«lu,r  mouth  glands  active  but  it  had  flow  naturaU 
also  a  tonic  effect  on  the  tonsils  and 

^^J^lthc  tiny  gland  cells  hx 
"in  the  back  of  the 
throat. 


strument*  tightly  against  the  inside  of  the 
cheek,  directly  over  the  opening  of  the  gland. 

The  saliva  passes  from  this  chamber  through 
a  sils’er  tube*  to  a  measuring  flask*.  The  in¬ 
strument  can  be  worn  while  talking  and  eat¬ 
ing.  (Sec  Journal^ of  Experimental  Psychol- 

great  chemical  house  to  develcm  the 
now  famous  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste. 

Like  so  many  other  scientists,  he 

’  received  no  material  reward  for  his  Pebeco  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
discovery.  the  salivary  glands.  The  moment  it 

enters  the  mouth  it  causes  the 
glands  to  flow  copiously.  This  con¬ 
tinues  for  a  long  time.  Thus  the 
riments  with  a  new  instrument  teeth  arc  cleaned  and  the  conditions 
called  the  sialometcr  have  shown  the  which  Nature  intended  are  estab- 
rcason  why  our  salivary  glands  no  lished.  The  mouth  cleans  itself  auto- 
He  found  that  longer  flow  normally.  matically.  As  fast  as  the  acids  form 

e  patients  who  Our  diet  today  is  so  soft  and  easily  — the  saliva  washes  them  away, 
d  it  experienced  swallowed  compared  to  the  food  .  Pebeco  is  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
great  relief  and  Nature  intended  us  to  eat  that  line.  It  does  not  attempt  to  change 
that  the  gen-  chewing  has  become  almost  unnec-  the  quality  of  the  saliva;  that  is 
eral  condition  cssary.  And  it  is  this  chewing  that  regulated  by  Nature.  It  merely  in- 
of  their  mouths  makes  the  glands  work.  The  sialo-  creases  the  flow  to  the  normal 
improved.  Also  meter  shows  they  are  20  times  more  amount. 

it  was  unmis-  active  when  we  chew.  Take  home  a  tube  tonight  and 

takablv  shown  •  ,  .  .  ,  .  .  .  note  its  invigorating  taste.  It  will 

that  as  their  ^nd  then  the  acids  destroy  keep  the  glands  of  your  mouth  ac- 

glands returned  ^enamel  tive  and  your  teeth  sound  and 

to  a  normal  When  the  glands  slow  down  the  healthy.  50c  at  all  druggists.  Man- 
condition  tooth  acids  of  the  mouth  begin  to  eat  their  “factored  only  by  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc. 
decay  was  way  into  the  enamel.  Even  though  r  .  . 

checked.  you  brush  your  teeth  several  times  Send  f°r  test  for  your  mouth  glands 

At  first  the  a  day  these  acids  are  constantly  and  a  ten-day  tube  of  Pebeco 
p  a  t  i  e  n  t  s  a  p-  forming.  Small  particles  of  food  are  St„d  U1  ,tn  „ot!  today  Jnd  «  send 
plied  this  sub-  left,  enough  to  feed  hundreds  of  you  the  material  for  testing  whether  your 
stance  directly  acid-forming  bacteria.  mouth  glands  are  active  enough  to  protect 

to  the  gums.  Nature  intended  the  fluids  from  >°“r  teeth.  We  will I  include  a  junior  size  tube 
mporrance  of  his  .he  salivary  glands  to  wash  away  St 

sician  allowed  a  these  acids  as  fast  as  they  form.  F-5, 635  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


b  Al/nA  Chi  Hit  J.tmilm 

Strong  white  teeth  arc  the  result  of 
healthy  active  mouth  glands.  The 
regular  use  of  I’cbeco  keeps  your 
mouth  glands  in  a  normal  condition 
and  your  teeth  sound. 
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duccd.  That  is  a  fundamental  factor  in 
every  business. 

"Our  worst  competitors  to-day  are  the 
manufacturers  who  don’t  know  what  it 
costs  to  produce  their  goods.  You  can 
understand  why  this  is  true.  They  try  to 
undersell  us,  because  they  actually  don’t 
know  that  they  will  be  losing  money  at 
the  prices  they  ask.  Most  of  them  event¬ 
ually  go  to  the  wall. 

"  I  he  situation  in  the  nineties  was  far 
worse  in  this  respect,  and  in  many  others, 
than  it  is  now.  The  Washington  Mills 
manufactured  woolen  goods,  and  the 
woolen  industry  was  in  terrible  shape. 
Dozens  of  small  concerns  were  struggling 
along,  waging  a  bitter  fight  among  them¬ 
selves  for  materials  and  labor  and  mar¬ 
kets.  A  g«*od  many  of  them  were  almost 
put  out  of  business  by  the  Gorman-NVilson 
tariff  bill.  The  whole  industry  was  de¬ 
moralized.” 

In  this  emergency.  Wood  came  forward, 
in  I&/9,  with  a  proposal  to  merge  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  unstable  concerns  into  one 
large  company,  thus  reducing  costs  and 
working  together,  instead  of  trying  to  cut 
one  another’s  throats.  Wood  was  not 
only  the  man  who  proposed  the  plan,  he 
"as,  according  to  everyone's  testimony, 
the  only  man  who  could  have  carried  it 
through. 

I  WANT  to  stop  here  to  ouotc  something 
*  Mr.  Wood  said  to  me  when  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  young  men  and  their  struggle  to 
succeed.  He  is,  by  the  way,  a  remarkably 
interesting  talker.  Very  direct,  keen,  and 
quick,  he  puts  an  idea  in  an  epigrammatic 
nutshell.  His  sense  of  humor  is  con¬ 
stantly  flashing  out.  lie  is  not  a  man  of 
loud  laughter— the  kind  that  is  given  to 
guffaws—  but  his  eyes  have  the  gift  of 
smiling.  The  dominating  impression  he 
gives  is  one  of  tremendous  power;  but 
there  is  also  a  constant  play  of  humor  and 
of  imagination. 

Well,  we  were  talking  of  young  men, 
and  Mr.  Wood  said  in  his  decisive  wav: 
"You  can’t  keep  an  able  man  down!  He 
is  bound  to  rise.  He  docs  it  whether  he 
deliberately  determines  to,  or  not.  There 
he  is;  and  you  can’t  escape  the  fact  that 
he  is  bigger  than  the  men  around  him. 
You  take  him  because  you  need  him. 

“A  board  of  directors  meets  for  a  con¬ 
ference.  The  president,  sitting  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  presents  a  plan.  He 
thinks  he  has  worked  out  the  very  best 
one  possible;  and  he  goes  on  to  lay  it  be- 


takes  on  5 
new  meanin 


Put  on  Faultless  Pajamas  or 
NightihirU  anil  "good  night" 
lakes  on  new  meaning.  Because 
Faultless  Nightwear  is  tailored 
lor  fit  and  comfort — there  is  pure, 
unadulterated  sleep  in  every  st  itch! 

Faultless  Nightwear  is  cut  to  con- 
form  to  the  lines  of  the  body  At 
the  shoulders,  elbows,  hips  and 
knees,  where  the  most  room  is 
needed,  you  will  find  Faultless  just 
a  bit  more  roomy,  just  a  bit  more 
tarn  for  table.  I  hr  sleeves  and 
trousers  are  cut  full  length.  The 
buttons,  because  of  a  distinctive 
Faultless  way  of  reinforcing,  keep 
their  place  opposite  their  button¬ 
holes. 

Made  of  exquisite  durable  fab¬ 
rics.  carefully  chosen.  Faultless 
Nightwear  is  for  those  men  who 
respect  and  demand  style  in  every 
garment — whether  foe  street  wear 
or  home  wear  ami  who  love,  most 
of  all.  sound,  comfortable  sleep 
and  luxurious  lounging.  There 
is  a  Faultless  Garment  to  fit  anv 

Ckethook  ami  any  staturr.  Ask 
Faultless  Nightwear. 


thing  new  something  original. 
A  pantsless  pajama,  tailored  like 
a  coat.  Exquisite  in  finish  and 
fabric. 

Faultless  Nightwear  Corporation 

4  (  amjintf) 

Bill  mart  New  V»vk  (Hcmo 
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detail,  until  the  whole  structure  is  before 
them.  And  then,  perhaps,  someone  sit¬ 
ting  away  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  puts  a  question — and  that  question 
knocks  out  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  plan. 
He  goes  on,  asking  questions  and  present¬ 
ing  facts,  knocking  out  the  props  one  by 
one.  until  the  plan  totters  and  falls. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  It  isn’t  a 
question  of  whether  you  w  ant  to  put  that 
man  forward;  or  even  whether  he  wants 
to  put  himself  forward,  ’l  ou  know  that 
he  has  ability.  And  every  business  head, 
unless  he  is  a  fool,  knows  that  he  needs 
men  with  ability.  So  you  can’t  keep  an 
able  man  down.” 

I  quote  this  here  because  it  applies  to 
the  man  who  said  it.  His  insatiable  curi¬ 
osity  about  costs  had  made  him  better  in¬ 
formed  on  that  subject  than  anyone  else 
in  the  industry.  Because  «»f  this,  he  be¬ 


came  treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills. 
He  had  only  been  in  cotton  mills  before. 
Now  he  was  plunged  into  the  woolen  in¬ 
dustry — and  he  found  conditions  even 
worse  there.  I  he  story  of  how  he  dug  and 
delved  for  facts  would  make  an  epic  of 
business.  It  is  told  of  him  that  he  even 
measured  the  drops  of  oil,  used  in  certain 
processes,  in  his  search  for  a  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  costs  of  manufacturing. 


1 1  NS  AS  plain  to  him  that  a  mill  could 
•  not  go  on  running  if  it  did  not  pay.  He 
set  to  work  to  make  the  Washington  Mills 

K;  and  he  succeeded.  With  this  record 
ind  him,  he  proposed  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  seventeen  mills,  most  of  which 
were  threatened  with  failure.  Kight  of 
them  responded.  Frederick  Ayer,  whose 
daughter  Mr.  Wood  married,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  new  company,  but  he  was 
s«K»n  succeeded  by  Wood  himself:  "You 
can't  keep  an  able  man  down.” 

By  lyio,  the  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany  led  the  industry,  and  William  M. 
Wood  was  recognized  as  a  business 
genius.  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  was 
the  center  of  the  company’s  activities. 
I  housands  of  the  mill  operatives  lived 
there.  I  hey  were  of  a  score  of  different 
nationalities,  many  of  them  nor  even 
speaking  English.  During  that  year  they 
joined  in  one  of  the  worst  strikes  New 
England  has  ever  experienced.  Before  it 
came  to  an  end,  William  M.  Wood  had 
been  pilloried  before  the  public  as  a  sort 
of  monster.  To  leave  out  this  fact  in  tell¬ 
ing  his  story  would  be  to  give  only  a  half- 
picture  of  him.  I  wanted  to  hear  his  ex¬ 
planation,  so  I  said: 

"Mr.  Wood,  you  have  had  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  bring  hard  on  labor,  an  employer 
who  had  no  human  feeling  toward  his  em¬ 
ployees.  How  about  it?" 

“How  about  it?"  he  repeated.  Then, 
very  seriously,  he  went  on,  "Perhaps  my 
side  of  it  is  not  of  great  importance,  but 
here  is  the  truth:  I  have  always  sympa¬ 
thized  with  labor.  I  have  always  felt  that 
conditions  in  an  industry'  were  not  as  they 
should  be  if  the  employees  in  that  indus¬ 
try  were  compelled  to  put  their  children 
to  work  in  order  that  they  might  live. 

"That  was  the  way  I  felt  years  ago. 
when  I  had  my  first  position  in  a  woolen 
mill.  But  the  conditions  were  there!  I 
had  not  made  them,  but  1  had  to  meet 
them.  I  he  first  step  was  to  improve  them 
in  the  one  mill  with  which  1  was  con¬ 
nected;  and  the  only  means  toward  that 


"If  you  went  aboard  a  ship  that  was 
leaking,  out  of  repair,  in  imminent  danger 
of  sinking,  your  first  duty  to  the  people 
aboard  that  vessel  would  be  to  put  it  in 
shape  to  keep  afloat.  Isn’t  that  true5 
Their  comfort  and  their  happiness  would 
have  to  wait  until  you  had  made  the  ship 
capable  of  at  least  carrying  them  in 
safety. 

"But  in  the  case  of  a  great  industry, 
one  concern  is  not  the  ship.  I  he  industry 
itself  is  that.  And  I  found  that  one  mill 
could  not  he  run  without  being  affected 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  whole 
industry-  The  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed  in  order  to  make  the 
industry — the  ship,  as  I  said  before — 
capable  of  staying  afloat. 

"  Then  the  f.  \V.  W  .  came  to  Lawrence. 
I’p  to  that  time  we  had  not  had  them  in 
New  England.  They  began  to  work 
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Loss  of  sleep 
cost  Napoleon  his  empire 


History  tells  us  that  Napoleon, 
exhausted  from  wakefulness, 
gave  contradictory  orders  on 
the  afternoon  of  his  Waterloo. 


You,  too,  may  be  and  doubtless 
are,  imperiling  your  success  by 
lack  of  sleep — in  quality  if  not  in 
hours.  And  sooner  or  later  you 
will  realize  that  the  kind  of  sleep 
you  get  is  more  important  than 
the  time  you  spend  in  bed. 

If  now  you  do  not  awake  clear 
of  mind  and  with  boundless 
physical  energy,  you  can .  There 
is  an  easy  and  practical  way — 
buy  better  sleep  equipment 


Spare  half  an  hour  today  to  visit 
your  furniture  dealer  and  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  broad  range  of 
Simmons  mattresses  and  springs 
he  offers  in  types  and  at  prices 
that  satisfy  any  taste  or  purse. 

Compare  what  you  are  using 
with  their  lasting  quality  and 
sleep-inducing  comfort  Study 
and  test  The  Purple  Label  mat¬ 
tress  carefully— the  finest  and 
most  luxurious  mattress  made. 

Note  the  difference  and  decide 
whether  health,  vigor  and  per¬ 
sonal  success  are  not  worth  the 
cost  of  Simmons  sleep  comfort. 


MMO 

B  tds  -Mattresses  ■ Springs 
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among  the  mill  operatives.  And  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  thinking  that  here  was  a  chance 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  thousands 
of  workmen — which  they  thought  meant 
thousands  of  votes— took  sides  with  the 
1.  \V.  \V.  walking  delegates.  The  news¬ 
papers  that  were  controlled  by  these  poli¬ 
ticians  attacked  me  with  a  bitterness 
beyond  description.  1  was  the  most  exe¬ 
crated  man  in  America.  From  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific,  I  was  held  up  to  the 
public  as  an  object  of  hatred. 

•,rTHKN  the  politicians  discovered  that 

*  very  few  of  the  strikers  '.cere  voters, 
but  were  foreigners  who  never  had  become 
naturalized.  That  seemed  to  change  the 
point  of  view,  and  the  papers  began  to 
print  corrections  of  the  reports  they  had 
previously  published. 

"But,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  this 
change  of  attitude  came  tco  late.  The  at¬ 
tacks  on  me  had  been  printed  all  over  the 
country.  People  had  read  them  with 
avidity.  The  corrections  were  in  some  ob¬ 
scure  paragraph  which  few  persons  even 
noticed.  In  the  public  mind.  1  had  been 
accused  and  found  guilty. 

"What  could  I  do?  Perhaps.  I  don’t 
know,  perhaps  I  could  have  met  the  situa¬ 
tion  differently.  But  a  man  is  what  he  is. 
And  I  was  a  man  whose  chief  concern  was 
to  make  the  industry  sound  and  stable. 
That  seemed  to  me  then — and  it  seems  to 
me  now  -  the  first  requisite  toward  better 
conditions  for  the  people  employed  in  the 
industry. 

"Then  mv  son,  Billy,  graduated  from 
Harvard.  You  must  not  think  I  am  prej¬ 
udiced,  being  his  father.  Everyone  will 
say  the  same:  that  he  had  a  remarkably 
keen  mind  and  that  lie  had  also  a  very 
lovable  character.  In  college  he  had 
studied  social  and  economic  conditions, 
lie  had  got  his  ideas  literally  in  another 
school  from  the  one  in  which  1  had  been 
trained.  He  saw  possibilities,  which  I,  in 
the  grilling  fight  I  had  been  making  to 
stabilize  the  industry ,  had  not  seen. 

"'I>ad,'  he  said  to  me,  ‘a  business  is 
something  more  than  buying  and  selling. 
We  can't  think  only  of  mills.  We’ve  got 
to  think  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
mills.’ 

"1  had  been  thinking  of  those  men  and 
women,  but  in  different  terms  from  those 
in  which  my  son  thought.  My  ideas,  I 
knew,  were  fundamental  ones.  I  was 
willing  and  glad  to  let  him  show  that  his 
were  fundamental  too.  My  son  had  the 
idea  of  introducing  a  plan  lor  the  payment 
of  insurance,  in  case  of  the  death  of  an 
operative.  We  put  it  into  effect;  also  a 
system  of  sick  benefits.  I  believe  we  have 
paid  almost  two  million  dollars  for  these 
purposes  during  the  past  few  years. 

"He  introduced  other  ideas.  Some 
were  good;  some" — lie  shook  his  head 
smilingly— "were  not  so  good.  We  have 
built  a  great  number  of  houses  which  arc 
rented,  or  sold,  to  our  employees  at  a 
lower  figure  than  they  can  oe  had  from 
other  sources.  From  the  window  here 
you  can  sec  Shaw  sheen  Village,  which  the 
company  has  built  for  its  employees. 

"My  son  was  the  prime  mover  in  these 
and  other  features  of  the  company’s  tcla- 
tions  to  its  employees.  We  have  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  which  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing.  Perhaps  you  know 
that  he  was  killed  last  summer  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident - You  have  read  that 


the  good  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  I 
think  my  son  has  left  a  monument  of  good 
that  will  live  a  long,  long  time. 

"But — ”  he  looked  up  with  a  return  of 
his  quizzical  smile —  "1  don’t  want  you  to 
think  I  abandon  my  belief  that  these 
things  ivould  not  ha rz  been  possible  in  an 
industry  that  was  not  sound  and  stable. 
To  achieve  this  soundness  and  stability 
has  been  the  main  object  I  have  worked 
for.  And  perhaps,  in  doing  what  I  have 
been  able  to  do  toward  it,  1  may  have 
accomplished  something  as  a  philanthro¬ 
pist  myself,  although  I  don’t  pose  as  one. 
I  have  thought  of  the  dollars  and  cents, 
because  they  had  to  be  thought  of;  and, 
also,  I  admit,  because  that  is  where  my 
ability,  such  as  it  is,  lies. 

"NNe  have  fifty-nine  mills  now,  with 
about  thirty-five  thousand  employees  at 
the  present  time.  That  means  that  1,  as 
the  president  of  the  company,  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  attend  to  every  detail  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Someone  asked  me  recently  how 
I  remembered  all  the  facts  I  should  know 
to  conduct  the  business.  I  don't  try  to  re¬ 
member  a  mass  of  details.  But  I  do  know 
where  to  get  them  when  !  need  them. 

"What  would  he  the  use  of  my  memo¬ 
rizing  all  the  figures  in  our  annual  report 
for  last  year,  for  instance?  I  know  the 
essential  facts;  and  I  can  get  the  annual 
report  in  five  seconds  if  I  want  t6  look  up 
minor  details. 

"As  for  looking  ahead,  it’s  a  clever  man 
that  can  sec  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
ahead  with  any  real  assurance  of  being 
right.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
watch  the  signs  as  they  come,  and  then 
use  the  best  judgment  you  possess.” 


“OUT  you,  of  course,  have  constantly  to 
l^make  very  important  decisions.’’  I 
said.  "And  I  am  told  that  you  make  them 
very  quickly.” 

“Every  executive  has  to  do  that,"  was 
the  reply.  "But  because  a  decision  seems 
to  be  made  quickly,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  made  impulsitely.  You  might  take 
the  same  question  to  two  men;  and  one 
would  give  you  an  immediate  answer, 
while  the  other  would  want  time  to  think 
it  over.  That  doesn’t  prove  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  give  you  a  better  answer.  It  mav 
mean  simply  that  his  brain  does  not  work 
as  quickly  as  the  first  man's. 

“Decisiveness  is  more  or  less  a  mental 
habit,  anyway.  "l  ake  the  common  matter 
of  answering  letters.  I  remember  going, 
years  ago,  with  my  father-in-law,  Mr. 
Ayer,  to  call  on  Mr.  Henry  Saltonstall,  of 
the  Pacific  Mills.  He  was  studying  a  mill 
report,  sitting  at  a  desk  that  was  abso¬ 
lutely  bare,  except  for  a  large  blotter,  a 
pen.  and  an  ink  well. 

"When  we  came  out  of  the  office,  Mr. 
Ayer  said  to  me,  *\Y  illiam.  if  you  can  ever 
show  me  a  desk  as  clean  as  that  man’s 
was.  I'll  be  ready  to  believe  that  you  are 
a  master  of  vour  business." 

"Well.”  laughed  Wood.  “I  went  back 
to  my  office  and  started  to  clean  up  every¬ 
thing  that  was  on  my  desk— and  there 
was  such  an  accumulation  of  papers  that 
I  hardly  knew  where  to  begin.  Before 
night  I  had  disposed  of  the  whole  hatch. 
Haying  cleaned  my  own  house.  I  was  in  a 
position  to  demand  that  the  men  around 
me  clean  theirs..  We  have  continued  to 
observe  that  lulc  pretty  faithfully.” 

"W  hat  is  the  commonest  fault  of  young 
men  in  business?”  I  asked. 


"Remissness,”  said  Mr.  Wood,  alter  a 
moment's  reflection;  "lack  of  absolute  de¬ 
pendability.  That  is  the  commonest  fail¬ 
ing  everywhere;  in  business,  in  the  house¬ 
hold,  in  every  relation  in  life.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  find  an  employee  to  whom 
you  can  assign  a  certain  duty  and  then 
dismiss  it  from  your  mind,  knowing  that 
it  will  he  done  and  done  right.  An  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  follow¬ 
ing  up  things,  to  see  that  they  arc  carried 
through  piopeily.  An  absolutely  depend¬ 
able  man  will  never  have  to  hunt  a  job. 
He  is  too  valuable.” 

“You  spoke  of  not  wanting  an  eight- 
hour  day  when  you  were  a  young  man,”  I 
said,  "and  of  your  love  of  work.  But  you 
know,  of  course,  that  your  friends  say  you 
arc  killing  yourself  with  work.  Haven’t 
you  overdone  the  matter?” 

Mr.  Wood's  answer  to  this  question 
was  emphatic. 


"rPHERE  is  one  word  I  wish  could  he 
*  wiped  out  of  the  language!"  he  de¬ 
clared.  “And  that  word  is — rest.  1  don’t 
think  it  is  possible  tocalculatethcharm  that 
has  been  done by  thcmoderncrusadcagainsi 
work.  It  has  resulted  in  a  weakening  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  character.  It  has 
brought  about  a  mistaken  mental  attitude. 

"I  believe,  I  know,  that  the  force  which 
enables  us  to  achieve  is  spiritual.  It 
comes  from  within.  We  don’t  get  it  on 
the  golf  course,  or  in  the  gymnasium.  It 
m  here!"  He  tapped  his  forehead.  "Here 
in  the  mind.  As  a  man  thinks,  to  is  he.  If 
he  thinks  that  work  is  a  punishment,  he 
w  ill  be  punished  by  it.  No!  I  ain  wrong. 
He  won’t  be  punished  by  the  work  itself, 
but  hy  his  false  ideas  about  it.  1  believe, 
too,  that  our  shoulders  arc  fitted  by  some 
law  of  nature  to  bear  any  burden  which 
we  want  to  carry.  That  is  particularly 
true  of  work.  I  don't  think  work  alone 
ever  killed  anyone.  Worry,  anxiety,  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  work  we  arc  doing — yes! 
these  will  destroy  a  man,  morally  and 
physically.  But  not  the  work  we  do  with 
a  real  love  of  it. 

"This  mania  for  shorter  hours,  for  play, 
for  rest,  is  because  so  few  men  love  their 
work  for  itsownsakc.  They  do  it  for  money, 
or  for  position,  or  for  personal  honor. 

"Men  call  you  an  autocrat  in  business.”  I 
said.  "Don’t  vou  believe  in  team  work?” 

"Of  course  I  do,”  was  the  reply.  "No 
one  can  get  along  without  loyalty  and  co¬ 
operation.  But" — he  hesitated,  then 
said  slowly — "not  all  men  arc  alike.  I  am 
what  I  am.  Not  perhaps  what  I  would 
choose  to  be,  but  what  I  am.  And  in  busi¬ 
ness"— he  hesitated  again—  "I  am  a  man 
that  works  alone,  because  I  cannot  work 
any  other  way.  Most  business  men  drift 
together  in  groups.  Bankers,  for  example, 
seem  to  form  little  coteries.  I  he  members 
of  a  group  discuss  together  their  business 
problems  and  their  plans.  They  are  like  a 
chariot  team:  two,  four,  six  horses  abreast. 
But  I  can't  travel  that  way — hitched  up 
with  others.  Whether  I  want  to  or  not.  I 
must  travel  alone.  It  is  like  breaking  a 

6ath,  or  blazing  a  trail.  One  man  does  it. 

ut,"  he  added,  "that  man  is  not  doing  it 
for  himself  only!  He  is  breaking  trail  for 
his  companions  and  for  those  who  will 
come  after  them.  He  may  make  mis¬ 
takes.  All  he  can  do  is  to  use  his  judg¬ 
ment,  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 


and  kcer 


;!  That’s  all  I  have 


ep  on  going 
done.  It  was  the  only  thing  1  could  do. 
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AND  HERE  IS  YOUR  BATHROOM 


When  the  hostess  says  simply  can  be  installed  in  a  space  as 
"And  here  is  your  bathroom,"  small  as  five  feet  by  six,  no 
she  is  in  fact  saying,  "The  larger  than  a  good-sized  closet, 
freedom  of  the  house  is  yours.  And  let  him  demonstrate  in 

You  need  not  shape  vour  figures  the  reasonableness  of 

habits  to  ours,  nor  be  fearful  of  the  investment  that  will  insure 
incommoding  us."  your  obtaining  the  unsur- 

An  additional  bathroom  often  passed  quality  that  every  piece 
spells  the  difference  between  ?'  Kohler  Enameled  Plumb- 
easv,  gracious  hospitality  and  "}&  are  represents, 
embarrassed,  apologetic  hos-  You  will  find  nothing  more 
pitality.  And  when  no  guests  sightly  than  Kohler  designs, 
are  present  it  adds  immeasur-  nothing  more  certain  to  re- 
ably  to  the  comfort  and  con-  ward  you  with  lasting  satis- 
venience  of  every  member  of  faction  than  Kohler  fixtures 
the  family.  with  their  enduring  coveringof 

*  *  *  glistening,  glassy-hard  enamel. 

Let  the  capable  plumbing  •  *  * 

dealer  who  sells  Kohler  Ware  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  of 
in  your  neighborhood  show  Kohler  Ware  for  bathrooms, 
you  how  a  model  bathroom  kitchens,  and  laundries. 


L««4[  for  this  name,  uo- 
cbtrutively  luted  into  the 
enamel  of  every  Kohler 
fiiture.  It  it  yew  guar¬ 
anty  of  genuine  nett  and  of 
their  distinctive  KohWr 
oiiliti'.  — (I)  tNe  b«*uti- 
ful  •nowjr  whilent«a  of 
the  durable  tnam«l;  (2) 
the  uniformly  of  «ha« 
whittMM  in  rvtry  fit- 
lure. 


of  KOHLER 


Kohler  Co.,  Founded  1873 ,  Kohler,  Wisconsin  •  Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ENAMELED  PLUMBING  WARE  AND  KOHLER  AUTOMATIC  POWER  AND  LIGHT  110  VOLT  D.  C. 
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Animals  Have  Queer  Streaks — As  Well  as  Folks 


much  difficulty.  They  are  as  quick  and 
bright  as  young  children,  and  very  soon 
learn  to  sit  up  at  the  tabic,  to  cat  with  a 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  and  to  use  a  napkin 
to  wipe  their  mouths. 

To  get  pictures  of  animals  confined  in  a 
cage  is  a  rather  simple  matter;  but  these 
pictures  are  not  of  much  value  beyond 
showing  the  creature’s  form.  I  have 
found  that  people  are  far  more  interested 
in  pictures  that  show  how  animals  really 
act  in  nature.  To  get  pictures  of  this  kind 
the  photographer  has  to  take  his  subjects 
away  from  the  disturbing  signs  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  such  as  observers  and  buildings.  A 
picnic  excursion  to  the  woods  w’ith  young 
orangs,  the  brightest  of  all  the  monkeys, 
has  yielded  many  feet  of  interesting  film. 


ON  RK ACHING  the  woods,  I  give  the 
orangs  their  freedom.  Since  we  have 
become  good  friends,  they  never  run  away. 
At  first,  after  his  release,  the  young  orang 
is  a  bit  excited,  frisks  about,  and  wants  to 
play  with  me.  Presently,  we  sit  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  and  cat  junchcon  and 
after  this,  when  he  has  quieted  down.  I 
leave  him  alone,  withdrawing  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  hundred  feet— with  my  five- 
inch  lens  ready  for  action. 

What  happens  then  is  never  very  dra¬ 
matic,  but  it  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
Very  likely  the  young  orang  goes  up  a 
tree  to  a  height  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet.  He  breaks  off  small  branches,  which 
he  lays  across  stouter  limbs  of  the  tree.  In 
fifteen  minutes  he  has  made  himself  a 
bed;  and  by  this  time  I  am  up  in  another 
tree  from  where  I  can  get  a  picture  of 
what  is  going  on.  The  orang  does  just 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were  at  home  in 
the  wild— sprawls  out  on  his  back,  kicks 
bis  feet  in  the  air.  and  enjoys  himself. 

Sometimes,  by  hiding  a  turtle  or  a 
lizard  in  the  grass.  I  see  to  it  that  my  fel¬ 
low  picnickers  have  some  little  adven¬ 
tures.  When  the  orang — an  unconscious 
actor  before  my  lens— comes  upon  the 
turtle,  he  is  usually  startled  and  shows  it 
by  jumping  to  one  side.  But  he  quickly 
recovers,  and  seems  to  know  that  the 
turtle  is  harmless.  Dragging  it  to  an  open 
space,  he  turns  it  over  and  over,  investi¬ 
gating  it  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  after 
which  he  seems  to  feel  certain  that  he  will 
know  one  the  next  time  he  secs  it.  Of  the 
lizard  the  orangs  have  always  been  very 
suspicious  and  wary.  1  hough  the  lizard 
is  as  harmless  as  the  turtle,  the  orang 
never  picks  it  up  without  using  a  stick,  and 
even  then  he  handles  it  very  gingerly. 

One  day  from  behind  a  bush,  I  saw  an 
orang  go  from  the  woods  to  a  dry  patch 
of  ground  beyond.  Here  he  amused  him¬ 
self  for  some  time  by  throwing  pebbles, 
but  presenrly  I  saw  him  stoop  and  scrape 
together  a  pile  of  dust.  He  seized  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  it  and  threw  it  with  all  his  might — 
and  you  should  have  seen  his  attitude  of 
astonishment  when  the  dust  made  a  trail 
through  the  air!  He  was  simply  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  discovery,  and  continued 
making  trails  of  dust  in  the  air  until  finally 
some  of  the  dust  got  into  his  nostrils,  and 
made  him  sneeze. 

To  me,  the  mental  traits  of  trained 
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monkeys  are  even  more  interesting  than 
the  tricks  they  have  learned  to  do,  for 
these  traits  arc  usually  revealed  by  some 
act  which  is  quite  spontaneous.  A  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  this  occurred  with 
Suzette,  the  chimpanzee. 

Suzettc's  fondness  for  applause  had  be¬ 
come  an  ingrained  streak.  On  the  stage 
she  had  become  accustomed  to  much 
hand-dapping  approval,  for  the  things 
she  could  do  were  remarkable.  She  could 
roller  skate,  ride  a  bicycle,  and  dine  at 
a  table  like  a  well-behaved  lady.  She 
smoked  cigarettes,  which  she  lit  herself. 
If  you  gave  her  a  box  of  safety  matches, 
she  knew  they  had  to  be  struck  on  the 
box.  An  ordinary  sulphur  match  she  al¬ 
ways  strikes  under  the  tahle,  and  she  is 
very  careful  not  to  put  the  match  down 
until  it  is  entirely  out. 

One  day.  when  three  of  us  were  watch¬ 
ing  Suzette  ride  her  bicycle,  it  happened 
that  she  completed  her  "stunt"  without 
our  noticing  it,  because  we  had  become 
engrossed  in  conversation.  By  the  time 
we  noticed  her  again,  she  had  dismounted 
from  the  machine  and  leaned  it  up  against 
a  wall.  Now  we  saw  that  she  was  watching 
us  intently,  but  we  remained  perfectly 
still.  Then,  stretching  out  her  hands 
toward  us,  she  clapped  them  together 
vigorously,  with  all  the  significance  in  the 
world.  Words  could  not  have  said  more 

Clainly:  "What's  the  matter  with  you  fel- 
•ws?  Don't  you  think  1  like  applause? 
Can't  you  give  us  a  hand  on  that  r  ' 

I  must  tell  you  something  about  one 
other  monkey,  Dinah,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  animal  I  have  ever  known.  Dinah  was 
a  gorilla  that  came  to  us  from  Africa  when 
she  was  eighteen  months  old.  the  only  one 
of  her  species  that  has  lived  for  any  length 
of  time  in  captivity  in  the  I  nited  States. 


VA/HEN  Dinah  was  two  years  old  she 
*  ^  weighed  about  seventy-five  pounds, 
and  her  physical  development  w  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  a  boy  of  about  eight  years. 
She  was  as  gentle  and  playful  as  a  child, 
w  ith  many  humanlike  “streaks."  One  of 
these  was  her  fondness  for  pets.  Her 
particular  favorites  were  a  terrier  and  a 
rabbit.  She  would  pick  up  her  pets  very 
carefully,  never  roughly,  and  when  they 
showed  signs  of  wanting  to  be  released  she 
let  them  go.  The  terrier  developed  the 
greatest  fondness  for  Dinah  and  was  as 
pleased  to  be  caressed  by  her  as  by  a 
friendly  keeper. 

But  Dinah  was  fonder  even  of  dolls 
than  she  was  of  animal  pets.  She  would 
sit  by  the  hour  on  a  little  white  enameled 
chair  holding  a  doll  in  her  arms,  and  1 
have  seen  her  gazing  into  the  face  of  one 
with  the  same  affection  a  little  girl  dis¬ 
plays  toward  her  favorite  doll. 

After  some  months  we  noticed  that 
Dinah  was  suffering  from  loneliness  and 
that  her  mental  condition  seemed  to  im¬ 
prove  only  when  she  had  human  compan¬ 
ionship  continually.  We  saw  to  it  that 
she  was  with  people  a  great  deal  of  the 
time,  and  we  devised  many  recreations  for 
her.  I  he  amusement  she  liked  best  was 
certainly  verv  human  in  its  tendency — 
autoinobilinf  It  was  perfectly  obxious 


that  she  enjoyed  riding  through  the  streets 
and  seeing  crowds  of  people.  She  would 
sit  up  in  the  front  seat  of  the  car  and  look 
at  everything  she  passed,  just  like  any 
other  motorist  taking  in  the  sights. 

Even  though  she  was  contented  with 
the  company  of  human  beings,  we  could 
not  save  Dinah.  Her  death  seemed  to  be 
due  to  a  tragedy  of  world-weariness,  which 
especially  affected  her  appetite.  At  first 
she  had  a  splendid  appetite  and  had  eaten 
freely  of  anything  we  gave  her,  such  as 
meat  stews,  soups,  mashed  potatoes, 
cereals,  and  fruits.  But,  one  by  one,  she 
tired  of  each  of  these  and  would  not  touch 
a  morsel.  Then  we  gave  her  other  foods, 
such  as  mangoes,  red  bananas,  plantain, 
ginger  root.  We  imported  many  different 
foods  for  her.  She  would  take  to  each 
with  zest  for  a  short  time,  and  then  she 
would  refuse  to  touch  it  any  more.  Final¬ 
ly,  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  resources. 

I  here  was  nothing  new  we  could  offer  her 
any  more.  With  no  more  dietary  worlds 
to  conquer,  Dinah  stopped  eating  alto¬ 
gether.  Three  weeks  from  that  time  she 
died  a  quiet,  painless  death  in  the  arms  of 
a  keeper,  who  cried  as  though  he  had  lost 
a  member  of  his  own  family. 


ANYONE  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
animals  knows  that  the  two  factors 
which  count  most  for  success  are  the  very 
same  two  that  count  most  in  dealing  with 
human  beings— patience  and  sympathy. 
If  you  become  irritated  because  an  animal 
receives  your  first  advances  hostilely,  or 
because  be  docs  not  learn  promptly  some¬ 
thing  you  want  him  to  do,  you  may  as 
well  give  up  your  work  until  you  are  in  a 
pleasanter  mood.  I  have  found  that  with 
patience  one  can  teach  even  an  alligator 
to  be  an  actor.  This  creature  is  not  en¬ 
dowed  with  much  histrionic  ability,  vet 
we  have  one  here  at  the  Zoo  that  lias 
played  an  important  character  role  in  a 
great  drama,  and  did  it  very  well,  too. 

Some  time  ago.  when  f  was  making 
films  for  "Evolution,"  a  scientific  drama¬ 
tization  which  shows  the  course  of  evolu¬ 
tion  through  the  ages.  I  needed  a  creature 
to  represent  one  of  the  great  prehistoric 
dinosaurs,  a  type  of  animal  that  lived  some 
fifty  million  years  ago.  No  such  animal 
being  available  to-day,  I  had  to  train  an 
alligator  to  fill  the  part. 

First,  I  went  among  our  alligators,  to 
pick  out  the  most  promising  specimen  for 
niv  dramatic  school.  Some  of  them  ex¬ 
hibited  ugly  tempers,  and  were  disposed 
to  hurl  themselves  at  me  with  that  side¬ 
wise  stroke  or  “swipe,"  which  has  force 
enough  in  it  to  break  a  man's  leg.  But 
one  old  fellow  appeared  perfectly  blase 
and  didn't  seem  to  mind  me  in  the  least. 
I  took  him  to  my  office,  w  hich  he  shared 
with  me  for  two  weeks. 

He  settled  down  in  one  comer  and 
seemed  disposed  to  remain  there.  When 
meal  time  came  I  held  out  a  piece  of  meat 
in  my  hand,  and  he  edged  over  toward  my 
chair.  However,  after  looking  me  over,  he 
declined  to  cat  out  of  my  hand  and  went 
back  to  his  corner.  I  let  him  go.  By  and 
by.  when  he  was  hungrier,  I  repeated  the 
offer.  Several  times  he  declined,  hut 
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THE  well  built  car  and  the  poorly  constructed 
car  look  very  much  alike  on  the  salesroom 
floor.  Paint  and  varnish  can  cover  a  multitude  of 
weaknesses  in  closed  car  construction. 

But  you  can  t  ride  on  the  paint. 

The  superior  product  begins  to  prove  itself  on 
the  first  day  of  use  and  strengthens  its  proof  every 
day  thereafter.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  one  car 
is  ready  to  be  traded  in  at  a  big  depreciation.  The 
Studebaker  may  not  even  need  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint. 

In  a  Studebaker  Sedan  the  quality  is  built  into 
the  job.  The  body  will  not  begin  to  rattle  or 
squeak  after  thousands  of  miles  of  hard  usage.  It 


will  continue  to  be  comfortable  and  easy  riding 
and  will  present  a  fine  appearance  month  after 
month  as  when  new. 

The  mohair  velvet  plush  upholstery  will  not  be 
worn  ‘‘shiny,"  the  windows  will  still  fit  tightly 
and  operate  smoothly  and  the  fittings  will  still 
be  firmly  in  place  even  after  thousands  of  miles  of 
use. 

There  are  closed  cars  that  do  not  include 
heaters.  Yet,  you  cannot  be  comfortable  unless 
you  are  warm.  Every  Studebaker  Sedan  is  com' 
pletely  equipped  including  a  heater. 

Studebaker's  quantity  production  of  cars  of  qual¬ 
ity  is  responsible  for  the  low  price  of  this  Sedan. 
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finally  accepted;  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
two  weeks  he  always  took  his  food  from 
my  hands.  I  can’t  say  that  he  ever  dis¬ 
played  any  real  friendliness  for  me.  but 
l>y  the  end  of  two  weeks  he  had  become 
submissive  to  my  handling. 

The  next  thing  he  had  to  learn  to  do 
was  to  wear  a  row  of  sharp  spikes  on  his 
hack.  These  I  had  cut  out  of  black  card- 
hoard.  to  resemble  in  shape  and  size  those 
of  the  real  dinosaur.  I  hey  were  fastened 
on  by  means  of  a  little  under-jacket  that 
went  under  the  alligator’s  belly.  He  soon 
became  used  to  these,  and  then  came  his 
real  ordeal. 

He  had  to  let  me  put  over  his  head  a 
mask  of  modeling  clay  that  weighed  a 
pound  and  a  half.  From  the  mask  pro¬ 
truded  two  horns,  and  there  were  holes 
for  his  nostrils,  through  which  to  breathe. 
When  the  mask  was  first  put  in  place,  he 
resented  it,  Hung  it  off,  broke  it;  but  after 
a  few  more  trials  he  took  to  the  make-up 
with  equanimity,  and  in  the  end  marched 
across  the  stage  before  the  camera’s  eye, 
giving  a  perfectly  well-behaved  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  age-old  dinosaur. 

Sometimes,  with  a  little  help  from  na¬ 
ture.  it  is  possible  to  record  on  a  film  an 
amazing  fact  of  natural  history  without 
much  difficulty.  At  one  time,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  I  wanted  to  show  how  much  water  an 
elephant  can  drink  when  he  is  really 
thirsty.  In  preparation  for  this,  I  indi¬ 
cated  on  a  big  aquarium  tank  a  scale  of 
figures  from  one  to  fifty  gallons,  the  fig¬ 
ures  being  so  arranged  that  they  would 
show  on  the  film  and  let  a  moving  picture 
audience  see  just  how  much  w  as  consumed. 

For  this  picture  I  waited  until  a  good 
hot  summer  day,  and  it  happened  that  on 
the  afternoon  of  this  day  the  elephants  at 
the  Zoo  went  on  a  rampage  and  heated 
themselves  up  considerably.  When  I 
thought  one  of  the  elephants  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  particularly  good  thirst,  I  gave 
him  access  to  the  tank  and  began  a  record 
of  his  operations. 

At  one  draw  of  his  trunk  he  reduced  the 
tank  by  a  couple  of  gallons,  then  squirted 
this  down  his  throat,  and  kept  on  repeat¬ 
ing  the  process.  After  a  ten-gallon  drink 
he  had  not  even  flicked  his  tail.  At  fifteen 
gallons  he  was  going  strong.  At  twenty 
he  flapped  his  ear,  apparently  at  a  flv.  At 
twenty-five  he  seemed  to  be  a  bit  in  doubt, 
and  took  a  step  as  though  beginning  a 
hesitation  waltz.  But  without  any  coax¬ 
ing  at  all,  he  resumed.  Not  until  he  had 
squirted  down  five  gallons  more  was  he 
completely  satisfied!  If  you  think  this 
picture  isn’t  amusing,  you  should  hear  the 
laughter  that  comes  from  every  audience 
when  they  see  demonstrated  before  their 
eyes  the  fact  that  there  lives  a  creature 
with  a  thirty-gallon  thirst! 


U'ARLY  in  myexperienecin  photograph¬ 
ing  animals  I  learned  that  deer  have  a 
very  well-developed  streak  of  humanlike 
curiosity.  You  can’t  set  up  a  camera 
where  people  are  about  without  drawing 
a  crowd.  1  he  same  is  true  in  a  deer  park! 
\N  hen  you  enter,  the  deer  may  be  moving 
about  at  the  far  end  of  the  enclosure  in 
very  interesting  groups;  no  sooner  do  you 
get  your  tripod  and  camera  adjusted  than 
you  find  them  crowding  close.  Just  like 
folks,  they  want  t«*  see  what  it's  all  about, 
and  they  seem  perfectly  w  illing  to  get  into 
the  picture  too. 

From  my  experience,  1  would  say  that 


wild  turkeys,  owing  to  their  shyness,  are 
the  most  difficult  of  all  living  subjects  for 
the  camera.  Pictures  of  them  actually 
taken  in  the  wild  arc  very  rare  indeed.  1 
succeeded  in  getting  some  once— the 
hardest  task  I  have  ever  undertaken. 

One  spring,  in  a  swamp  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  I  discovered  among  low  sand  hills  a 
patch  of  hard-packed  earth  sonic  twenty 
feet  in  length — obviously  a  turkey  “strut¬ 
ting  ground.”  To  get  pictures  of  what 
would  happen  there  during  the  mating 
season  the  next  year,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  preparations  long  in  advance,  and 
right  away  I  proceeded  to  build  a  “blind," 
at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  feet,  be¬ 
hind  which  to  conceal  myself  and  my 
camera  when  the  time  came. 

The  following  spring  I  went  to  this 
blind  w  ith  Sam.  my  old  negro  guide.  The 
spring  trip  through  the  swamp  was  a  bat¬ 
tle  with  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  redbugs.  I 
was  well  covered  with  gloves  and  netting, 
and  soaked  with  citronella  and  kerosene. 


AFTER  reaching  the  blind  it  was neces- 
4  *  sary  to  remove  the  netting  from  my 
head  so  that  I  could  have  a  clear  field  of 
vision  for  operating  my  camera  when  the 
turkeys  appeared.  For  a  whole  day  and 
a  half  I  bathed  my  face  and  neck  in  citron- 
ella  to  keep  off  mosquitoes,  and  soaked  my 
socks  in  kerosene  to  keen  off  the  redbugs. 

At  noon  of  the  second  day  Sam  and  I 
began  to  think  something  was  wrong,  or 
the  turkeys  would  have  come  out.  \Yc 
had  made  no  noise  that  could  have 
alarmed  them.  So  it  seemed  that  they 
must  have  detected  the  odor  of  citronella 
and  kerosene.  I  abandoned  the  use  of 
those  protective  scents,  and  presently  the 
redbugs  were  burrowing  through  my  socks 
and  into  my  skin.  Against  the  mosquitoes 
I  had  put  a  netting  over  my  head  with 
holes  in  it  for  my  eyes.  Through  these 
holes  the  mosquitoes  came  in  droves.  But 
for  hours  Sam  and  1  held  the  fort— and 
late  that  afternoon  we  were  rewarded. 

Out  came  the  gobbler  from  between  the 
little  sand  hills.  He  preened  himself, 
ruffled  his  plumage  into  a  beautiful 
bronze-green  ball  and,  dragging  his  wings 
on  the  ground,  strutted  up  and  down,  giv¬ 
ing  free  play  to  the  streak  of  vanity  in 
him.  His  harem,  several  hens,  came  after. 
1'hcy  walked  up  and  down  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  proud  lord,  but  paid  scant  atten¬ 
tion.  I  thought,  to  his  mighty  self-conceit. 

Next  to  my  turkey  pictures,  the  films 
that  have  cost  me  the  most  in  time  and 
trouble  arc  those  showing  the  singing  of 
insects.  I  have  become  almost  as  fond  of 
the  songs  of  insects  as  most  people  are  of 
bird  songs,  and  usually  have  in  my  house 
several  different  varieties  of  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  leaf-winged  locusts,  or  katy¬ 
dids.  \Ve  all  know  that  these  creatures 
make  very  musical  sounds,  a  trill,  a  chirp, 
or  a  slow  musical  tremor,  while  the  tree 
cricket  has  a  remarkable  song,  exactly  re¬ 
sembling  the  music  of  sleigh  bells. 

Most  people  think  that  insects  sing 
with  their  mouths,  but  the  fact  is  that 
they  sing  by  rubbing  their  wings  together, 
or  rubbing  the  wings  with  the  legs,  or  by 
rubbing  together  the  sawtooth  edges  of 
their  hind  legs.  1  his  singing  is  done  by 
the  male  only;  his  song  is  a  mating  call. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  most  in¬ 
sects,  except  some  of  the  grasshoppers, 
sing  only  at  night  and  in  the  dark.  I  hey 
are  not  even  apt  to  sing  when  the  moon  is 


bright.  M  hen  I  first  tried  to  get  pictures 
of  their  singing  movements  1  discovered 
that  they  always  lapsed  into  silence  in  the 
presence  of  a  light  strong  enough  for 
photography;  but  after  considerable 
experimentation,  I  found  that  1  could 
induce  almost  any  insect  to  sing  in  the 
presence  of  a  strong  light  by  promoting 
among  them  a  spirit  of  rivalry — akin  per¬ 
haps  to  humanlike  jealousy  or  competition. 
This  is  the  way  1  did  it: 

I  went  to  the  fields  and,  by  listening 
carefully,  located  some  of  the  most  lusty- 
voiced  crickets  under  their  flat  stones, 
and  brought  home  both  males  and  fe¬ 
males.  1  had  already  built  a  little  sand 
pit  which  was  surrounded  bv  a  glass  six 
inches  high.  The  pit  was  divided  into  two 
parts  bv  a  glass  partition.  On  one  side  of 
the  partition  1  put  two  males;  on  the  other 
side  three  males  and  two  females. 

The  two  lone  males,  on  seeing  the  fe¬ 
males  in  the  other  part  of  the  pit,  imme¬ 
diately  tried  to  get  through  the  glass  par¬ 
tition  to  the  side  where  the  females  were. 
Finding  this  impossible,  they  did  what 
they  could  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
females  to  themselves,  tuned  up  their  in¬ 
struments  and,  in  spite  of  the  bright  light, 
harped  away  with  zest.  Provoked  by 
their  rivals  singing,  the  crickets  in  the 
sand  pit  with  the  females  also  began  to 
sing.  So  I  had  a  quartet,  and  got  a  per¬ 
fect  picture.  On  the  screen  the  cricket 
appears  as  big  as  a  terrier,  and  you  can  see 
perfectly  how  he  sings  by  scraping  to¬ 
gether  the  brittle  edges  of  the  w  ings,  little 
mica-like  patches  called  stridulating  or¬ 
gans. 

I  have  tried  to  induce  katydids  and  tree 
crickets  to  sing  by  making  sounds  on  vari¬ 
ous  stringed  instruments,  such  as  the 
violin  and  guitar,  but  the  method  has  not 
been  successful.  By  another  method, 
however.  I  found  I  could  get  them  to  sing 
very  well:  When  katydids  are  put  into  a 
dark  room  adjoining  the  light  room  where 
I  am  to  make  pictures,  they  start  singing 
very  readily,  l'hcn,  in  spite  of  the  light, 
the  katydids  in  the  bright  room  cannot 
resist  singing,  either. 


COME  people  think  that  the  song  of  the 
k  'tree  toad,  which  you  hear  everywhere 
on  dark  nights  in  the  country,  especially 
preceding  showers  in  spring,  is  very  mourn¬ 
ful.  but  I  am  very  fond  of  it.  If  you  w  ant 
to  catch  this  songster  take  your  flashlight 
and  go  along  a  highway  ditch  or  into  a 
boggy  spot.  Presently  you  will  hear  his 
quavering  note.  (»o  toward  the  sound, 
then  flasn  your  light.  I  he  singing  will 
cease.  Put  out  your  flash,  and  it  will  re¬ 
sume.  1  hus,  presently,  you  will  be  very 
near  the  creature,  and  when  you  next 
flash  your  light  you  will  see  him  behind 
some  broad  leaf  or  twig,  perhaps  detect 
him  by  his  auivering  throat.  To  catch 
him  you  will  have  to  grab  quickly,  hut  it 
is  easily  done  when  you  know  how.  I  ake 
him  into  a  lighted  room  of  your  house  and 
you  may  get  a  fair  solo  from  him  if  you 
play  on  a  high  E  string  of  the  violin;  but 
there  is  a  still  better  way  of  inspiring  your 
tree  toad  to  music.  Put  a  thin  sheet  of 
brass  in  a  vise  and  run  a  hack  saw  through 
ic.  1  his  will  send  the  shivers  up  your 
spine  and  set  your  teeth  on  edge,  but  the 
same  noise  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
toad.  If  he  is  like  those  1  have  had,  he 
will  respond  to  this  fearful  racket  with  his 
best  and  most  mournful-soundingquavers. 
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The  Millionth  Buick 


Buick  has  produced  its  millionth 
motor  car  and  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  the  industry  through  the 
attainment  of  this  coveted  pro¬ 
duction  figure. 

Wonder  is  expressed  at  such  an 
achievement  even  when  effected  by 
a  very  low  priced  car,  and  in  the  case 
of  Buick,  a  quality  automobile,  the 
record  is  strikingly  significant. 

The  fact  that  the  public  has  desired 
and  purchased  one  million  Buick 
cars,  an  unprecedented  number  in 
its  price  class,  implies  extraordinary 
respect  for  Buick  power,  reliability, 
comfort  and  beauty. 

It  bespeaks  unique  and  unquestion¬ 
ing  public  trust  in  Buick  service. 


engineering  and  manufacturing 
methods,  and  in  Buick  ideals. 


Finally,  it  indicates  an  ever-widen¬ 
ing  preference  for  Buick  and  a  belief 
in  its  superior  value,  extending  even 
to  people  who  could  afford  much 
higher  priced  cars. 


Proud  as  the  builders  of  Buick  are  at 
having  reached  this  milestone,  they 
are  deeply  conscious  that  it  involves 
a  high  responsibility  and  it  is  their 
purpose  to  honor  this  obligation  by 
continuous  adherence  to  Buick  ideals: 


to  the  end  that  Buick  shall  always 
merit  the  recognition  now  so  univer¬ 
sally  accorded — The  Standard  of 
Comparison. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 


/  Motors  Corpora  t ion 


Pioneer  Builders  of  Valve-in-Head  Motor  Cars 


/ 
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What  Every 
Man  Hopes 
For 

Financial  indepen¬ 
dence —a  competence— 
an  independent  fortune 
—  these  are  the  goal  every 
man  hopes  to  achieve. 
Given  patience  and  per¬ 
severance,  it  is  a  goal 
that  is  easy  to  attain.  For 
example: 

Invest  $1000  at  6%.  Re¬ 
invest  the  interest,  add¬ 
ing  approximately  $358 
every  six  months.  This 
will  amass  $19,000  in 
15  years. 

If  you  have  $5000  laid 
by,  invest  it  at  6%.  Rein- 
vest  the  interest,togcther 
with  an  average  of  $554 
twice  a  year.  In  15  years 
you  will  have  $34,000. 

Our  new  booklet, "Chart¬ 
ing  Hidden  Treasure", 
contains  tables  that  will 
help  you  build  an  in¬ 
dependent  fortune.  It 
should  be  read  and  stud¬ 
ied  by  everyone  who  is 
trying  to  become  finan¬ 
cially  independent.  It  will 
be  sent  to  you  without 
charge  or  obligation  if 
you  will  write  and  ask 
for 

BOOKLET  F-1321 

S.W.  STRAUS 
&  CO. 

tit.  1882  Office*  ift  40  Cities  Incorporated 


St m.m  •  Hr ilium# 
fbj  Fifth  Avmui 
st  40th  Si. 

Nkw  YottK 


STRAl'4  Building 
0  iVirr*  Usri  St*m 
st  MsJn .«  St. 
Chicago 


70  F$»t  Sak  Francisco 

41  YEARS  WITHOUTLOSS 
TO  ANY  INVESTOR 

©  192. 1— S.  W.  S.  &  Co. 


THE  FAMILY'S  MONEY 

Taking  the  Children  Into 
Partnership 

SINCE  they  started  to  school  my  two  two  dollars  each  month  by  having  the 
girls  have  had  allowances  of  twenty-  girls  go  for  it  instead  of  having  it  dcliv- 
hve  cents  each  week.  A  year  ago,  ered.  Incidentally,  the  brisk  walk  before 
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;  they  pleaded  for  a  "raise”  in  order  to 

C ratify  their  growing  wants  and  to  start 
ank  accounts. 

Much  as  I  wanted  to  encourage  them, 
at  first  it  seemed  impossible.  I  hen,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  intelligent  and  reasonable. 
I  explained  to  the  children  that  my  house- 
1  keeping  allowance  is  seventy-five  dollars  a 
■  month.  Out  of  that  sum  1  must  pav  all 
our  food  and  light  hills,  buy  drug  sundries, 
j  provide  reading  materials  and  recreation, 
supply  the  hundred-odd  things  the  greedy 
house  is  constantly  clamoring  for— mops 
and  polishes,  saucepans  and  towels — and 
furthermore  must  dress  the  three  of  us.  // 
they  were  in  earnest  and  would  help  ch/rr- 
fulfy  we  would  try  an  experiment  in 
economy. 

rPIHS  was  the  simple,  satisfactory  plan: 
*  At  the  end  of  each  month  we  would  pay 
for  our  food  and  electricity.  The  balance 
of  our  seventy-five  dollars  would  then  be 
divided  into  three  equal  parts.  Each  of 
us  would  nay  for  our  own  clothing,  tooth 
paste,  "dutch  treats”— and  we'd  set 
about  building  up  three  bank  accounts. 

*1  he  girls’  eager  enthusiasm  surprised 
and  aroused  me.  Serious  thought  hovered 
over  our  housekeeping.  We  made  plans 
1  and  stalked  several  predatory  leaks  to 
their  lair.  The  most  voracious  of  these 
leaks  came  from  our  scattering  promis¬ 
cuous  invitations  to  lunch  and  dinner. 
We  proceeded  to  throttle  it.  While  we 
believe  in  spontaneous,  whole-hearted 
hospitality,  true  friendship  is  not  a  matter 
of  calorics.  In  mv  scheme  of  discipline  it 
became  possible  for  the  girls  to  have  two 
chums  to  a  meal  once  each  week.  V  isitors 
to  meals  are  events  now.  I  estimate  we 
have  reduced  our  food  hills  thereby  at 
j  least  ten  dollars  monthly. 

It  follows  naturally  that  our  own  meals 
were  simplified.  We  spent  more  time  in 
the  kitchen,  eliminating  expensive  canned 
luxuries  and  concentrating  on  simple, 
wholesome  foods.  We  lejrned  to  use 
1  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  and  served  it  once 
a  day  instead  of  twice  or  thrice  as  for¬ 
merly.  Our  meat  bill  alone  has  been  cut 
more  than  ten  dollars  per  month. 

We  use  four  quarts  of  milk  daily  now, 
whereas  we  formerly  used  two.  \\  e  save 


big  part  in  cheating  the  druggist.  Certain 
articles  of  food  which  the  girls  were  posi¬ 
tive  they  detested  became  interesting 
w hen  compared  with  magnesia.  So  prunes, 
dried  peaches,  spinach,  and  carrots  arc  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  at  home  in  our  diet.  It  is 
a  punishable  offense  to  waste  food. 

I  he  greatest  good  has  come  from  the 
feeling  of  important  responsibility  which 
the  girls  have  acquired.  They  check  up 
the  tags  from  butcher  and  grocer,  and 
Ruth  walked  on  air  the  day  she  found  that 
by  a  mistake  in  addition  we  had  been  over¬ 
charged  ten  cents!  They  are  less  wasteful 
with  crayons,  paints,  and  drawing  paper. 
They  are  more  careful  with  their  clothing. 
1  do  not  need  to  remind  them  that  if  they 
want  to  climb  trees  they  should  don  over¬ 
alls.  Careless  Ruth  spent  twice  as  much 
last  year  as  Elizabeth  did  for  hose  and 
handkerchiefs,  and  clastic  for  her  bloom¬ 
ers.  She  managed,  however,  with  one  pair 
fewer  ofshocs  than  she  ordinarily  required. 

Instead  of  buying  lunches  at  school  this 
year,  the  girls  bought  lunch  kits  and 
thermos  bottles  and  prepare  their  own. 
We  estimate  this  to  save  from  two  to  three 
dollars  each  month. 

A  show  once  or  twice  a  month  is  prov¬ 
ing  beneficial  to  purses  and  morals.  Every 
week  or  every  night  is  disastrous. 

Interest  grows.  Elizabeth  plans  to  buy 
a  bicycle.  1  approve.  She  is  twelve  now 
and  needs  outdoor  interests.  Ruth  is  go¬ 
ing  to  invest  in  equipment  for  poultry 
raising,  and  looks  forward  to  becoming  a 
great  financier.  As  for  myself,  I  have  been 
able  to  buy  the  typewriter  I’ve  been  pray¬ 
ing  for  so  long. 

Y\^E  ARK  all  healthier, busier, and  more 
*  ’  congenial  as  a  result  of  our  adven¬ 
ture  in  thrift.  Arithmetic  has  taken  on  a 
new  meaning  to  the  girls.  Home  is  more 
than  a  place  where  one  eats  and  sleeps. 
At  least  two  girls  in  this  country  arc  going 
to  he  able  to  manage  homes  of  their  own 
some  day. 

In  the  month  just  ended  wc  spent  for 
meat.  $9.65;  milk,  *10;  vegetables,  $6; 
and  for  groceries  £14.55,  anj  ol,r  electric 
hill  is  £2.45.  Which  leaves  for  each  of  us 
almost  eleven  dollars!  And  we  are  starting 
a  new  year.  mrs.  k.  k.  b. 


How  You  Can  Contribute  to  This  Department 


'TMIE  Family’s  Money  Department  of 
*  this  magazine  belongs  to  you.  It  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  financial  problems  of  the 
average  American  family,  and  it  tells  in 
concrete  stories  how  some  of  these  fami¬ 
lies  have  increased  their  income  or  reduced 
their  expenses.  Wc  look  to  you  for  these 
stories.  Have  you  found  some  way  to 
make  money  on  the  side,  or  to  cut  down 
the  family’s  hills  without  sacrificing  a 


wholesome  standard  of  living?  Write  us 
an  exact  account  of  your  experience.  Be 
specific!  Wc  cannot  use  essays  or  gener¬ 
alities  of  any  kind.  Get  down  to  dots; 
give  us  the  facts  and  the  figures  and  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.  Manuscripts 
must  not  be  longer  than  1,50x3  nor  shorter 
than  400  words.  For  all  those  we  take 
wc  pay  on  acceptance  at  our  usual  rates. 

The  Editor 
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Let  us  tend  you  our  newesi  tod  mo»t  at¬ 
tractive  booklet — “Beauty  Land"— which 
explain*  the  menu  of  Hind*  Honey  and 
Almond  Cream.  Simply  mail  a  brief  re¬ 
quest  to  the  A.  S.  Hinds  Co.  at  Portland, 
Maine,  and  this  pretty  booklet  will  come 
to  you  in  a  few  day*. 

If  you’ll  just  try  this  wonderful  cream  for 
*omc  of  the  purpose*  described  we  are 
very  »ure  you  will  *oon  give  it  prefer¬ 
ence,  because  that  is  what  so  many  other 
nice  looking  ladies  have  been  doing  all 
these  years  past. 

It  is  the  purity  and  refinement  and  grati¬ 
fying  effect  of  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream  that  have  gained  for  it  such  a  re¬ 
markable  nation-wide  and  world-wide  pa¬ 
tronage.  It  is  good  for  everybody  in  your 
home, — grown-ups  and  kiddies.  Father 
and  brother  like  it  after  shaving  and  to 
keep  their  hands  smooth  and  good  looking. 
It  prevents  as  well  as  heals  the  chapping. 


HINDS  WEEK-END  BOX 

makes  a  very  useful  gift  ind  costs  only  50c 
postpaid,  or  at  your  dealer’s.  It  contains 
those  essentials  for  the  comfort  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  face  and  hands.  Trial  size. 
Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream,  Cold 
and  Disappearing  Cream,  Soap,  Talc  and 
Face  Powder. 


As  you  hike  along  the  windy  street 
Facing  the  blast  of  icy  sleet 
Chapped  faces,  hands  and  ankles  too 
And  windburned  skin  may  trouble  you. 

Then  pause  a  bit  upon  your  way 
And  take  the  Cre-Maids’  tip  today, 

Just  use  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream 
And  meet  the  weather  with  joy  supreme. 

Frostbites,  chilblains  and  kindred  ills 
Hinds  quickly  comforts,  heals  and  stills. 
Chapping  and  windburn  pass  away, 

Soft  lovely  skin  just  comes  to  stay. 

When  the  winds  are  raw  and  the  cold  extreme 
You  need  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream. 


WONDERFUL  BASE  FOR  FACE  POWDER.  Hindi  Henry 
and  Almond  Cream  n  now  utrd  for  thi.  purpose  with  man  clou.  luc- 
crs.  Moisten  the  tkin  slightly  with  the  cream.  let  it  nearly  dry,  then 
dual  on  the  powdrr.  It  will  adhere  to  perfection. 

AS  A  MANICURING  AID  THIS  CREAM  .often,  the  cuticle, 
prevents  aorenea*  and  preserves  the  lustre  of  the  naib. 

AD  druggists  and  department  stores  sell  Hindi  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream.  We  will  mail  you  a  until  urn  pie  for  sc  or  trial  b«*tle  for  6c. 

Aik  your  dealer  for  Hind.  Superior  Toilet  Re^uiutes,  but  if  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  order  of  u>.  We  lend  postpaid  in  the  United  State*. 

A.  S.  HINDS  CO. 

Dept.  43  PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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THE  CANDY  HINT  WITH  THE  HOLE 

refreshing  companion  to  your  favorite  smoke 
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The  rug  on  the  floor 

it  pattern  No.  534. 
In  the  9x12  foot  size 
it  costs  only  f!6J0. 


“What  a  lovely  rug,  Bob 
— and  so  practical .  /  can  hardly  believe 
it  cost  only  $16.20" 

So  much  of  the  charm  of  a  home  depends  on  its 
floor-covering.  That's  why  Congoleum  Art- 
Rugs  are  so  popular.  They  offer  a  wealth  of 
artistic  patterns  and  color  combinations — and 
yet  they  cost  so  amazingly  little. 

1  hcy’re  practical  too — save  hours  of  drudging 
house-work.  Congoleum  Rugs  need  no  sweeping 
or  beating — no  oiling  or  waxing.  Just  run  a 
damp  mop  over  their  firm,  waterproof  surface 
and  in  a  jiffy  they're  spotlessly  clean  and  bright. 

Congoleum  Art-Rugs  lie  flat  without  fastening 
— there's  never  a  curled  up  edge  or  corner. 

6  x  9  fort  #  8.10  IX  X  3  foot  $  .00 

7*x9  cr,  10.10  -SfSfi  3  x  3  foot  1.25 

9  X  /  loot  12.15  (I*  in  UntUlri 

9  xlOtffcct  14.15  •'?•%»  No-  3  x  iyi  feet  1.75 

9  ,12  fee.  16.20  3  ,6  fee,  2.25 

Owing  to  freight  rates,  prices  in  the  South  and  west  of  the  Missi •- 
eippt  are  higher  than  those  quoted.  Canadian  prices  ate  also  higher . 


Look  for 
this  Gold  Seal 

There  is  only  one  guaranteed  Congoleum 
and  that  is  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  Gold  Seal  shown  above.  This 
Gold  Seal  guards  you  against  imitation 
floor-coverings,  and  gives  you  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  money-back  guarantee. 

Congoleum  Company 

INCulfuUMU 

Philadelphia  New  York  Boston  Chicago 

San  I  r attciuo  Kama*  City  Minneapolis 

Atlanta  Dallas  Pittsburgh  Montreal 
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“  They  mopped  'em  up  almost  as  easy 
as  your  mother  cleans  this  Congoleum  Rug ” 

Housewives  find  the  smooth,  enameled  surface  of 
a  Gold-Seal  Congoleum  Art-Rug  so  easy  to  clean. 
Every  speck  of  dust  and  dirt  vanishes  like  magic 
after  a  few  sweeps  of  a  damp  mop  or  cloth. 

Modern  women  everywhere  arc  replacing  their 
dust  collecting  woven  carpets  and  rugs  in  every 
room  with  sanitary,  easy-to-clean  Congoleum  Rugs. 

I  hey  come  in  artistic  patterns  and  beautiful  colors 
appropriate  for  any  room  in  the  house. 

I  remcndouslv  durable,  ‘Va  Congoleum  Art-Rugs 
sturdily  withstand  the  wear  of  busy  feet.  And  they 
lie  Hat  on  the  door  without  any  kind  of  fastening. 

II  X  0  feet  S  900  Tfc*  rue*  1 1 ,  3  fm  $  fiQ 

7'i*  9  f«r  11.25  *fr  nu4r  onlv  in 

!•  %  '•  feet  13  . -fl  »*«  bnr Jh.  •»  *  lccf  ,40 

1.  «  10' -  lici  15  75  3  *  4 1  a  feet  1.95 

9  x  12  feet  1&00  ...h  ,u.  3  x  6  feet  2.50 

Ouing  to  f,right  ratrw.  price.  ip  thr  South  and  writ  of  the 
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Look  for 
this  Gold  Seal — 

There  is  only  one  guaranteed  Congoleum  and 
thjr  is  f.'o fJSsal  Congoleum  identified  by  the 
(Sold  Seal  shown  above.  Ibis  Gold  Seal  guaidi 
you  Against  imitation  floor-coverings  and  gives 
you  tlic  protection  of  our  money-back  guarantee. 

Congoleum  Company 
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Fines  will  be  computed  at  the  rate 
of  $1.00  for  the  first  day  late, 
and  $2.00  for  each  additional  day 
until  the  volume  Is  received  at 
the  Circulation  Point  Indicated 
above.  Once  the  fines  reach  $9.00, 
they  will  go  no  higher;  however, 
a  replacement  charge  plus  a  $12.00 
processing  fee  will  be  added  to 
the  above  stated  fines  In  the 
event  the  volume  Is  not  returned 
within  15  days  of  the  due  date. 
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